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BOOK  THE  THIRD. 

ti;TT£fiS  OF  THE  PRESENT  CENTURY, 
AND  OF  LAJi  DATE. 


SECTION  II. 

MISCELLANEOUS  LETTERS. 


LETTER    I. 

Dr.  Si-jtft  to  Miss  Jane  IVaryr.g  * . 
Madam,  Dublin,  May  4,  r7eo. 

T  AM  extremely  concerned  ?.1  the  ac- 
count you  give  of  your  healih,  for 
my  uncle  lold  me  he  found  you  in  ap- 
pearanre  better  than  you  had  been  in 
some  years  ;  and  1  was  in  hopes  yo-.i  had 
still  continued  so.  God  forbid  I  should 
ever  be  the  occasion  of  creating  more 
troubles  to  you,  as  yon  seem  lo  intimate  I 
The  letter  you  desired  mc  to  answer,  I 
have  frequently  read,  and  though!  I  had 
replied  to  every  part  of  it  that  required  : 
however,  since  you  are  pleased  to  repeat 
those  particulars  wherein  yon  desire  satis- 
faction, I  shall  endeavour  to  give  it  you 
as  well  as  I  am  able.  You  would  know 
what  gave  my  temper  that  sudden  turn, 
Es  to  alter  the  style  of  my  letters  since  I 
last  came  over.  If  there  has  been  that 
alteration  you  observe,  I  have  told  you 
the  cause  abundance  of  times.  1  had 
used  a  thousand  endeavours  and  argu- 
ments to  get  you  from  the  company  and 
place  you  are  in  ;  both  on  the  account  of 
your  health  and  humour,  which  I  thought 
M'cre  like  to  suiter  very  much  in  such  an 

*  This  fetfcr,  Mr.  Faulkner  says,  -was  writ- 
ten «'  to  a  lady  of  family  in  tlie  north  of  Jre- 
"  land  ;"  and  he  adds,  that  it  was  "  supi)osed 
"  to  be  previous  to  Dr.  Swift's  acquaintance 
'•  Willi  Stella."  It  was  written  Qot  Ions  he- 
fore  the  time  of  Stella's  fixing  her  residence  ia 
livltfud. 


air,  and  before  such  examples.  AW  I 
had  in  answer  from  you  was  nothing  but 
a  great  deal  of  arguing,  and  sometimes  in 
a  style  so  very  imperious  as  1  thought 
might  have  been  spared,  when  I  reflected 
how  much  you  had  Ijeen  in  the  wrong. 
The  other  thing  you  would  know  is,  whe- 
ther this  change  of  style  be  owing  to  the 
thoughts  of  a  new  mistress.  J  declare, 
upon  the  word  of  a  Christian  and  a  gen- 
tleman, it  is  not  ;  neifner  had  1  ever 
thoughts  of  being  married  to  any  other 
person  but  yourself.  I  had  ever  an  opi- 
nion that  you  had  a  great  s.veetness  of 
nature  and  humour;  and  whatever  ap- 
peared to  the  contrary,  I  looked  upon  it 
only  as  a  thing  put  on  as  necessary  be- 
fore a  lover :  but  [  have  since  ubicrved 
in  abundance  of  your  letters,  such  marks 
of  a  severe  inditlerence,  that  I  began  tc» 
think  it  was  hardly  possible  for  one  of 
my  few  good  qualities  to  please  you.  I 
never  knew  any  so  hard  to  be  worked 
upon,  even  in  matters  where  the  in- 
terest and  concern  are  entirely  your  own: 
all  which,  I  say,  passed  easily  while  vvc 
were  in  the  state  of  formalities  and  ce- 
remony ;  but  since  that,  there  is  no 
other  way  of  accounting  for  this  untract- 
able  behaviour  in  you,  but  by  imputing 
it  to  a  want  of  common  esteem  and 
friendship  for  me. 

When  I  desired  an  account  of  your 
fortune,  I  had  no  such  design  as  you  pre- 
tend to  imagine.     I  have  told  you  many 
a  time,   that  in  England  it  was  in  the 
F  f   •  power 
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j^owcr  of  any  young  fellow  of  common 
sense  (()  get  a  larger  fortune  than  ever 
you  pretended  to.  1  asked,  in  order  to 
consider  whether  it  were  sullicient,  with 
the  help  of  mv  poor  income,  to  make 
one  of  voiir  humour  easy  in  a  married 
stale.  I  think  it  comes  to  almost  a  Imn- 
dred  pounds  a  year  j  and  1  think  at  the 
same  ti"ne,  that  tio  young  woman  in  tlie 
world  of  the  sam»;  Income  would  dwindle 
away  her  health  and  life  in  such  a  sinkv 
and  among  such  family  conversation  9 
neither  have  all  your  letters  been  once 
able  to  persuade  that  you  have  the  least 
value  for  me,  because  you  so  little  re- 
garded what  I  so  often  said  upon  that 
matter.  The  dismal  account  you  say  I 
have  given  you  of  mv  livings  *,  I  can 
assure  you  to  be  a  true  one  ;  and,  since 
it  is  a  dismal  one  even  in  your  own  opi- 
nion, you  can  best  draw  consequences 
from  it.  The  place  where  Dr.  Eoltonf 
lived  is  upon  a  living  which  he  keeps 
witli  the  deanery ;  l)ut  the  place  of  resi- 
dence for  that  they  have  given  me,  is 
within  a  mile  oi  a  town  called  Trim, 
t»-enty  miles  from  hence ;  and  there  is 
no  other  way,  but  to  hire  a  house  at 
Trim,  or  build  one  on  the  spot :  the  first 
is  hardly  to  be  done,  ar,d  the  other  I  am 
loo{)oor  to  perform  at  present.  For  com- 
.  ing  down  to  Belfast,  it's  what  I  cannot  yet 
think  of,  my  attendance  is  so  close,  and 
so  much  required  of  me;  but  our  govern- 
ment sits  very  loose,  ar.d  I  believe  will 
change  in  a  {ew  months  ;  whether  our 
part  J  will  paruike  in  the  change,  I 
know  not,  though  I  am  very  apt  to  be- 
lieve itj  and  then  1  shall  be  at  leisure  for 

•  Those  of  Laracor  and  Rathhc^sin. 

+  This  ncnllcman,  ;is  v.i>l]  as  Dr.  Swifl,  w.js 
<h.iplain  fo  Li^rd  I'crkcley  when  one  (it  Ihp 
J-ords  Justices  in  Iit'!;i!ul;  and  was  promntecJ 
fo  fhc  deanery  cf  Derry,  which  liad  hecn  prc- 
virmly  promised  to  Dr.  Swift :  hut  Mr.  Busli, 
the  principal  secretary,  for  weiijlify  reasons 
best  known  to  himself,  laid  I)n  Stvilt  aside, 
unless  lie  would  pay  him  a  lart^t*  sum;  wliich 
tlip  Doctor  refused  with  the  utmost  contempt 
and  scorn — Dr.  Bollnn,  who  was  also  miuisicr 
of  St.  Werber^'s,  Diihljn,  was  advanced  (o  !he 
bishopricofCfoufert.Sept.  12,1721;  transJated 
to  Elphin,  .\|)rj|  16,  1724;  fo  Cashel,  Jan,  6, 
1799;  aufJ  died  in  1744.  H<^  was  o!ie  of  the 
most  ehxpieni  speakers  of  his  lime,  and  was 
particularly  skilled  in  ecclesiastical  history. 

*  Meaning  Lord  Berkeley,  who  was  then  one 
of  tlic  three  Lords  Justice-.— The  l^arl  of 
Ko<  tiesier  was  appointed  Lord  (/ieu(enuiit  iu 
Svpieaiher  followiog. 


a.  short  journey.  But  I  hope  your  other 
frieitd<,  more  powerful  tlian  1,  will  be- 
fore that  time  persuade  you  from  the 
place  where  you  are.  I  desire  my  ser- 
vice to  vour  mother,  in  return  for  her 
rerhembrauce:  but  ibr  any  other  dealings 
that  way,  1  entreat  your  pardon :  and  [ 
think  1  have  more  cause  to  rescn*  your 
desires  of  me  in  that  cause,  than  you 
have  to  be  angry  with  rhy  refusals.  If  you 
like  such  company  and  condu-t,  much 
good  do  you  with  them  !  my  educa- 
tion has  been  olherrtise.  My  uncle 
Adam  §  asked  me  one  day  in  private, 
as  by  direction,  what*my  designs  were  in 
relation  to  vou,  because  it  might  be  a 
hindrance  to  you  if  I  did  not  proceed. 
The  answer  I  gave  him  (a-hich  I  suppose 
he  has  sent  you)  was  to  this  ciirect: — > 
"  That  I  hoped  1  was  no  hindrance  to 
"  you;  because  the  reason  you  nrgc-d 
"  against  an  union  with  me  was  drawn 
"  from  your  indisposition,  which  sliit 
"  continued  ;  that  you  also  thought  mv 
*'  fortune  not  sufficient,  which  is  neither 
"  at  proswit  in  a  condition  no  offer  you  : 
"  That,  if  your  health  and  my  foriunc 
*'  were  as  they  ought,  I  would  prefer 
"  you  above  all  your  sex;  but  that,  in 
"  the  present  condition  of  both,  I 
*'  thought  it  was  against  your  opinion, 
"  and  would  certainly  make  you  unhap- 
*'  py  :  That,  had  yon  any  oth.er  offers 
"  which  your  friends  or  yourself  thought  * 
"  more  to  your  advantage,  I  shouicl 
"  think  I  were  very  unjust  to  be  an  ol>- 
"  stacle  in  your  way."  Now  for  what 
concerns  my  fortune,  you  have  answered 
it.  I  desire,  therefore,  you  will  let  me 
know  if  your  health  be  otherwise  than  it 
was  when  you  told  me  ihedoftors  advised 
you  againsi  marriage,  as  what  would  cer- 
taitily  hazard  your  life.  Are  they'or  you 
grown  of  another  opinion  in  this  particu- 
lar? Are  yoM  in  a  condition  to  manage 
domcitic  a.fairs,  with  an  income  of  L-ss 
(perhaps)  than  three  hundred  pounds  a 
year?  Have  you  such  an  i»:clinalion  tomy 
person  and  humour,  as  to  comply  with 
my  desiies  and  way  of  living,  and  en- 
deavour to  make  us  both  as  happy  as 
vou  can  ?  Will  you  be  ready  to  engage 
in  those  methods  I  shall  direct  for  the  im- 
provement of  your  mind,  so  as  to  make. 


fj  Whoso  daiip;h(cr,  Anne,  married  a  clergy- 
Biao  of  I  he  name  of  Ferry. 
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us  enlerlaining  company  for  each  other, 
without  btting  miserable  when  we  are 
neither  visiting  or  visited?  din  yon  bend 
your  love,  ebteem,  and  indifterencc  to 
others  the  same  way  as  I  do  mine  r  Shall 
I  have  so  much  power  in  your  heart,  or 
you  so  much  government  of  your  passi- 
ons, as  to  grow  in  good  humour  upon 
my  approach,  though  provoked  by  a —  ? 
Have  you  so  much  good  nature  as  to  en- 
deavour by  soft  words  to  smooth  any  rug- 
ged humour  occasioned  by  the  cross  acci- 
dents of  life?  Shall  the  place  wherever 
your  husband  is  thrown  be  more  welcome 
than  courts  and  cities  without  him  ?  In 
short,  these  are  some  of  the  nccessarv 
methods  to  please  men  who,  like  me,  are 
deep  read  in  the  world  ;  and  to  a  peison 
thus  niade,  I  shall  be  proud  in  giving 
all  due  returns  towards  making  her  hap- 
py. These  are  the  questions  I  have  al- 
ways resolved  to  propose  to  her  with 
whom  I  meant  to  pass  my  life;  and  when- 
ever you  can  heartily  answer  them  in  the 
affirmative,  1  shall  be  blessed  to  have  you 
in  my  arms,  without  regarding  whether 
your  person  be  beautiful,  or  your  for- 
tune large.  Cleanliness  in  the  first  and 
competency  in  the  other,  is  all  I  look  for. 
I  desire  indeed  a  plentiful  revenue,  but 
would  rather  it  should  be  of  rny  own  ; 
though  I  should  bear  from  a  wife  to  be 
mproached  for  the  greatest. 

I  have  said  all  I  can  possibly  say  in 
answer  to  any  part  of  your  letter,  and  in 
telling  you  my  clear  opinion  as  to  mat- 
ters between  us.  I  singled  you  out  at 
first  from  the  rest  of  women  ;  and  I  ex- 
ped  not  to  be  used  like  a  common  lover. 
When  you  think  fit  to  send  me  an  an- 
swer to"  this  without—,  I  shall  then  ap- 
prove myself,  by  all  means  you  shall 
command.  Madam,  your  most  faithful 
bumble  servant. 


nD/- 


LETTER    II. 

Tilloison  to  the  Earl  of  Miilgmve. 


I 


My  Lord,  Od.  23,  1670. 

•r  was  a  great  satisfaction  to  me  to  be 
anywise  instrumental  in  the  gaining 
®f  your  Lordship  to  our  religion,  which  I 
am  most  firmly  persuaded  to  be  the  truth; 
but  yet  I  am,  and  always  was,  more  con- 
perned  that  your  Lordship  should  con- 
tinue a  virtuous  and  good  man,  than  be- 
come a  protestanl;    being  assured   that 


the  ignorance  and  etrorsof  mens'  under- 
standings, will  find   a  much  easier  for- 
giveness with  God  than  thefaultsof  their 
wills.     I  remember  your  Lordship  once 
told  me,  you  would  endeavour  to  justify 
the  sincerity  of  your  change,  by  a  con- 
scieritious  regard  to  all  other  parts  and 
adions  of  your  life;  I  am  sure  you  can- 
not more  efreftually  condemn  your  own 
acft,  than    by   being  a  \vorse  rpan,    afr 
iar  your  professsion  to  have  embraced  ^^ 
better  religion.     1  will  certainly  be  one 
of  the  last  to  believe  anv  thing  of  vour 
Lordship  that  is  not  good  ;  but  I  always 
feared  I  should  be  among  the  first  that 
should  hear  of  it.     Before  the  time  I  last 
waited  on   your  Lordship,  I  had  heard 
something  which  afflicted  me'  verv  sen- 
sibly ;   but  I  hoped   it  was  not  true,  and 
was  therefore  loth  then  to  trouble  your 
Lordship  about  it ;  but  having  heard'  tha 
same  since  from   those  whom  I  believe 
to  bearnoilirwill  toyour.l<ordihip,Inp\v 
think  it  my  duty  to  acquaint  you  with  it. 
To  speak  plsinly,  I  have  been  told  that 
your  Lordship  is  of  late  fatlpn  into  a  con- 
versation dangerous  both  (o  your  repu- 
tation and  virtue,   two  of  the  tenderest 
acd  dearest  things  in  the  world.  I  believe 
your  Lordship  to  have  great  comm.and 
andcondud  of  yourself^  but  am   very 
sensible  of  human  frailty,  and  of  (he  dan- 
gerous temptations  to  vvhich  youth  is  ex- 
posed in  this  dissolute  age;  and  therefore 
1  earnestly  beseech  your'Lordship  to  con- 
sider,   besides  the 'high  provocation  of 
Almighty   God,  and  the  hazard  of  your 
soul  whcenever  you  engage  in  a  bad  course, 
what  a   blemish  you  will  bring  upon   a 
fair  and  unspotted  reputation,  what  Un-r 
easiness  and  trouble   you   will   create  to 
yourself  from  the  severe  refleclions  of  a 
guilty  conscience,  and  how  great  a  vio- 
lence you  will  offer  to  the  good  princi- 
plesof  your  nature  and  education,  and  to 
a  mind  the  best  made  for  virtuous  and 
worthy  things.  And  do  not  imagine  you 
can   stop  when   you  please;  experience 
shews  us  the  contrary,  and  that  nothing 
is  more  vain  than  for'men  to  think  to  set 
bounds  to  themselves  in  any  that  is  bad  ; 
i    hope  in  God  that  no  feniplation  hatb 
yet  prevailed  upon  your  Lordship  so  fa^ 
as  to  be  guilty  of  any  lewd  ad  :  if  it  have, 
rs  you  lovq  your  soul,  let  it  not  proceed 
to  a  habit.     The  retreat  is  yet  easy  and 
open,  but  will  every  day   become  more 
difficult  and  obstruded  ;'  God  is  so  mer- 
ciful, that  upon  our  repentance  and  reso- 
f  ^  2  ■  lution 
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lutlon  of  amendment,  he  is  notonl)  rea- 
dy to  forgive  what  is  pnsi,  but  to'assist 
il»  by  his  grace  to  do  belter  for  the  fu- 
ture ;  but  I  need  not  enforce  these  con- 
siderations upon  a  mind  so  capable  and 
easy  to  receive  good  counsel ;  I  shall  only 
desire  your  Lordship  to  think  again  and 
again  how  great  a  point  of  wisdom  it  is 
5n  all  our  actions  to  ccnsult  (he  peace  of 
our  own  minds,  and  to  have  no  quarrel 
with  the  constant  and  inseparable  com- 
panion of  our  lives.  If  others  displease 
us  we  may  quit  their  company;  but  he 
that  is  displeased  at  himself  is'unavoida- 
bly  unhappy,  because  he  hath  no  wa> 
to  set  rid  of  himself. 

My  Lord,  for  God's  sake,  and  your 
own,  think  of  being  happy,  and  resolve 
by  all  means  to  save  yourself  from  this 
iMitoward  generation  ;  and  determine  ra- 
ther upon  a  speedy  change  of  your  con- 
dition than  to  gratify  the  inclinafions 
of  youth  in  any  way  but  what  is  lawful 
and  honourable;  and  let  me  have  the 
contentment  to  be  n-sured  from  vcnir 
Lordship,  either  that  there  hath  been  no 
ground  for  this  report,  or  that  there 
shall  be  none  for  the  future,  which  will 
be  the  welcomest  news  to  me  in  the 
world.  I  have  now  only  to  beg  of  vour 
Lordship  to  believe,  that  I  have  not  done 
Ihis  to  satisfy  the  formality  of  my  pro- 
fession; but  that  it  proceeds  from  the 
truest  affection  and  good-will  that  one 
man  can  poisibly  benr  to  another. 

I  pray  God  every  day  for  your  Lord- 
ship, with  the  same  constancy  and  fer- 
vour of  devotion  as  for  myself;  and  do 
now  more  earnestly  beg  cf  him,  that  this 
counsel  may  be  acccr/.iL!;.;  and  ert'eclual. 
I  am,  &c, 

LETTER    IIL 

Eajl  ef  Alu/^mvc  to  Dr.  Til/o/svt. 

Sir,  Whilchall,  March  27,  1649. 

■^OTHlNc  in  this  world  is,  nor  ought 
to  be,  so  dear  to  any  man,  as  his  re- 
putation; and  censcquently  thedi-fence 
of  it  is  the  greatest  obligation  chat  one 
man  can  lay  on  another;  there  arc  also 
tome  circumstances,  that  render  this  ob- 
ligation yet  more  acceptable  and  v^ilua- 
blc  ;  r*;  when  it  is  couterred  generously, 
vilhoi.t  any  self-interest,  or  the  least  de- 
sire of  invitation  from  the  person  so  de- 
fej»<Ird.  All  this  happens  to  be  my  case 
sit  this  time;  and  therefore  1  hope  you 


will  not  be  surprized  to  find  I  am  not  the 
most  ungrateful  and  insensible  man  liv- 
ing; which  certainly  I  should  be,  if  I 
did  not  acknowledge  all  your  industrious 
concern  for  me  about  the  business  of 
the  ecclesiastical  commission,  which  now 
makes  so  much  noise  in  the  world.  Yon 
haVe,  as  I  am  told,  so  cordially  pleaded 
ray  cause,  that  it  is  almost  become  your 
own  ;  and  therefore,  as  unwilling  as  I  am 
to  speak  of  myself,  especially  in  a  busi- 
ness %vhich  I  cannot  wholly  excuse,  yet 
I  think  myself  now  a  little  obliged  to 
shew  my  part  in  this  matter ;  though  im- 
prudent enough,  yet  is  not  altogether 
unworthy  of  so  just  and  so  considerable 
an  advocate. 

The  less  a  man  says  of  himself,  the 
better;  and  it  is  so  well  known  already 
how  I  was  kept  out  of  all  the  secret  coun- 
cils, that  I  need  not  justify  myself,  r.or 
trouble  you  as  to  those  matters  ;  only  I 
appeal  to  the  unquestionable  testimony 
of  the  Spanish  ambassador,  if  I  did  not 
zealously  and  constantly  take  all  occa- 
sions to  oppose  the  French  interest ;  be- 
cause I  knew  it  directly  opposite  both  to 
the  Kingand  kingdom's  good,  whichare 
indeed  things  inseparable,  and  ought  to 
be  so  accounted,  as  a  fundamental  maxim 
in  all  councils  ot  princes. 

This,  1  hope,  will  prepare  the  way  a 
little  for  what  I  have  to  say  concerning 
my  being  one  of  the  ecclesiastical  com- 
missioners; of  which  error  I  am  now  as 
sensible  as  I  was  at  first  ignorant,  be- 
ing so  unhappily  conversant  in  the  midst 
of  a  perpetual  court-flattery,  as  never  to 
have  heard  the  least  word  of  any  illegality 
in  that  commission  before  I  was  unfor- 
tunately engaged  in  it. 

For,  tho'  my  Lord  of  Canterbury  had 
very  prudently  refused  to  be  of  it,  yet  it 
was  talked  at  court,  it  jjroceeded  only 
from  his  unwillingness  to  act  at  that  time, 
and  not  from  any  illegality  he  suspected 
in  llie  commission;  having  excused  him- 
self (rom  it  the  most  respectful  way,  by 
the  infirmities  he  lay  under.  Being  thus 
ignorant  of  the  laws,  and  in  such  a  station 
at  court,  I  iiced  not  desire  a  man  of  your 
judgment  and  candour  to  consider  the 
hardness  of  my  case,  when  1  was  com- 
manded to  serve  in  a  commission  wilb 
a  Lord  Chancellor,  a  Lord  Chief  Jus- 
tice, and  two  Bishops,  who  had  all  of 
them  already  acted  some  time  there, 
without  shewing  the  least  dif^dence  of 
their  power,  or  any  hesitation  in  the  ex- 
ecution 
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eciillon  of  it ;  and  perhaps  a  man  of 
more  discretion  (hun  I  can  pretend  to, 
might  have  been  easily  persuaded  (o  act 
in  svich  a  conjunclion,  and  to  think  he 
might  do  it  safely,  both  in  law  and  con- 
science: but  1  need  not  say  much  to 
shew  my  desire  to  have  avoided,  if  pos- 
sible, a  troublesome  employment,  that 
bad  not  the  least  temptation  of  honour 
or  profit  to  recommend  it;  and  which 
therefore  1  continued  in  upon  no  account 
in  the  world  but  to  serve  both  king  and 
clergy  with  the  little  ability  I  had,  in 
moderating  those  councils,  which  I 
thought  might  grovi-  higher  if  I  left  my 
place  to  be  filled  by  any  of  those  who 
waited  for  it  greedily,  in  order  to  their 
311  designs. 

And  I  may  expect  the  more  credit  in 
this,  when  it  is  considered  that  the  two 
important  affairs  which  passed  in  that 
ecclesiastical  court,  being  the  Bishop  of 
London's  suspension,  and  the  incapaci- 
txiting  the  members  of  Magdalen  college: 
the  first  was  done  some  months  before  I 
was  a  commissioner  ;  and  I  opposed  the 
last,  both  in  voting  and  speaking,  and 
with  all  the  interest  I  was  able  to  make 
use  of,  which  Indeed  was  but  little  after 
that  opposition  ;  in  which  being  outvol- 
ffd,  1  seldom  came,  and  never  acted  in 
that  court  after,  except  (o  restore  the 
Bishop  of  London,  though  sent  for  con- 
iinually,  by  reason  of  my  lodging  so 
near  it. 

And  since  I  have  been  forced  to  men- 
tion my  good-will  at  least,  if  not  my  ser- 
vice, to  such  learned  men  of  the  clergv, 
who  I  thought  deserved  it,  it  may  be  al- 
lowed me  tagiv-e  this  one  instance  more 
of  it ;  that  although  in  preferring  men  lo 
all  other  places  of  the  household,  I  ever 
tised  to  ask  permission  first,  and  accord- 
ingly was  often  refused,  for  the  sake  of 
Roman  Catholics  and  others,  who  were 
recommended  by  persons  more  in  favour 
than  myself;  yet  I  w?s  so  careful  of  keep- 
ing that  considerable  part  of  the  family 
untnixed  with  mean  or  unworthy  chap- 
lains, vvliom  others  I  feared  would  have 
imposed  on  his  Majesty,  that  I  constantly 
filled  up  those  vacancies  without  giving 
him  the  least  notice  or  trouble  about  it, 
and  supplied  them  with  the  ablest  ap- 
proved divines  I  could  possibly  find, 
most  commonly  recommended  to  me  by 
tie  bishops  who  were  not  of  the  court : 
which  Iconceived  the  most  proper  course, 
ia  a  matter  concerning  clergymen,  with 


a  king  of  a  different  pefsuasioll  from 
Ihelis,  and  intended  for  his  real  service, 
believing  it  had  been  better  for  hirti,  ?,i 
well  as  the  kingdom,  if  the  greater  ec- 
clesiastical dignities  had  been  disposed  of 
by  others  with  as  much  caution. 

And  thus,  Sir,  1  have  endeavoured  to 
coufirm  you  in  your  favourable  opinion 
of  me,  which  must  be  acknowledged  by 
every  body  an  approbation  of  sugh 
weight,  that  as  I  hope  it  may  be  an  ex* 
ample  of  authority  to  many,  so  it  is  suffi- 
cient of  itself  to  balance  the  censorious* 
ness  of  others.     lam,  &:c. 


*«l 


LETTER   IV. 

Dr-  Lezvis  yltte>hu>y*  to  Bishoji  Atterhtirfi 

Dear  Brother,  April  .  .  1^20. 

Tt  is  reported  thst  the  Archdeacon  [of 

Rochester]  is  dead  ;  and  I  have  sent 
my  servant  to  inform  me,  whether  it  is 
so  or  not.  I  have  since  considered  all 
that  you  said  to  me  yesterday,  and  both 
from  reason  and  inatteF  of  fact,  still  am 
of  opinion,  that  there  can  be  no  just  mat* 
ter  of  exception  taken. 

I  shall  only  lay  down  two  or  three 
instances  which  lie  uppermost  in  my 
thoughts.  Your  Lordship  very  well 
knows,  that  Lanfranc,  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury!  hid  a  brother  for  his  Arch- 
deacon ;  and  that  Sir  Thomas  Morc's  fa- 
ther was  a  Puisne  Judge  when  he  was 
Lord  Chancellor:!; ;  and  thus,  in  the  sa-» 
cred  history,  did  God  himself  appoint, 
that  the  safety  and  advancement  of  the 
patriarchs  should  be  procured  by  theif 
younger  brother;  and  that  they,""'itll 
their  father,  should  live  under  the  pro- 
tection and  govcrpment  of  Joseph.   1  in- 

*  Dr.  Lewis  Atterbury,  elderbrothef  of  (ha 
Bisliop,  was  born  at  Caldecot,  in  the  parish  of 
?iewpor(-l*agnel,  in  Biickingtiamsbire,  the  se- 
cond of  May  1656.  He  was  educated  at  West- 
ininsier  Sciiool, under  the  celebrated  Dr.  Bashyy 
between  whom  and  our  Divine's  fafher,  Dr. 
Lewis  Atierbury,  tliere  was  a  friendship  and 
intimacy. 

f  Irom  1070  till  iO()3<— 'Ansckiblll'n  *a^ 
made  Archdeacon  in  1075. 

X  On  the  disgrace  of  Wohcy,  in  1553,  thef 
great  seal  was  intrusied  to  Sfr  IhoriiciS  More* 
who  was  the  first  layman  that  enjoyed  that 
honour,  which  lie  resigned  in  1333,  and  wa9 
executed  ia  1531;.  His  father,  Sir  John/  out" 
liv^dhiuf  35year9. 

F  f  3  stance 
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Mr^nce  in  those  obvious  examples,  only 
to  let  your  Lordship  see  that  I  have 
canvassed  these  mailers  in  my  own 
(houghis  ;  and  I  sec  no  reason  but  to  de- 
pend on  your  kind  intentions,  intimated 
in  your  former  letter,  to  yoilr  most  af- 
fectionate brother,  £cc. 


LETTER     V. 

Bisho/t  Atterbury  to  hh  Brothrr. 

Bromley,  Wednesday,  April  .  ,  1720. 
Dear  Brotherj 

OUR  letter  dirci^ed  to  Wcslininsler 
found  me  here  this  morning.  I  hope 
to  be  at  Westminster  to-morrow.  In 
the  mcah  iime  you  may  assure  yourself 
of  any  thing  thnt  is  in  my  dispoi^aL  At 
present  the  gentleman  *  rou  nientioh  is 
well,  and  likely  to  continue  so.  His 
distemper  is  the  same  as  mine,  though  he 
has  it  in  a  worse  degree.  Hovvever,  he 
is  IG  or  17  years  younger  than  I  anij 
and  may  probably  therefore  outlive  me. 
When  he  was  in  danger  of  Inte,  the  first 
j.'crson  I  thought  of  was  you.  Biit  there 
are  objections  against  that,  ill  poiiit  of 
decency,  which,  I  own,  stick  w'iih  me; 
and  wliich,  after  I  haVe  laid  them  before 
vou,  yoii  shall  allow,  or  over-rule,  as  yoii 
think  fit.  It  had  been  a  mijch  propercr 
jiost  for  rny  nephewf ,  it  God  had  pleased 
to  spare  his  life.  Vou  need  not  mcniion 
anv  thing  of  tl-.is  kind  to  rae  j  ior  you 
nuiy  depend  upon  it,  you  arc  never  out 
of  the  thoughts  of  your  ever  aft'ec^ionate 
brother. 


I 


LETTER    VL 
Fiom  the  same  to   the  same. 

Dear  Brother,    Deaiicrj, TucsJr.y  Xljlit. 

rioi'E  voH  h:!ve  considered  the  matier 
of  (he  Archdeaconry,  and  do  :it  l:ist 
see  it  in  the  Srmejight  thai  1  Aa^  !  pro- 
tect to  you,  I  cannot  help  thinking  ri  the 
most  unwcmly  indecent  thing  in  the 
^»'orld  ;  and  I  am  vctV  sure  the  genera- 
lity of  those,  w  Iiobc  opinions   I    regard, 


•  Thomas  Sprat,  M.  A.  (son  to  fhr  f;in)oiis 
nis!u>)>  (if  iliat  n;i!:ie).  lie  w;i<  Arc-hiiiMroir  of 
Itoci'ifsicr  J  aiiil  a  prchcnilar)  «>f  Wes'minsfer, 
AViiuln.'s(cr,  iiuA  Koctte'ier.  He  dk'dMay  lo,- 
1  7i... 

1  Dr.  Lewis  AlfeMMtry  h>»il  Itirec  >:on<; ;  of 
whom  ihe  lirsi  and  ^.•<:<Jll.l  died  la  tlicir  iiifaiic). 
']  h;'  ihird,  niiiiu'd  HciliMsrfH'ld  Mitrhtiry,  was 
iMirii  .Inn.  8.  1693,  and  dkd  ui'  ihe  gu)all-i)ox, 
l)vc.  27,  i7i)». 


will  be  of  that  opinion.  I  was  so  far 
from  apprehending  that  such  a  Statioil, 
under  me,  would  be  in  the  least  welcdnfe 
to  you,  that  I  discoursed  of  if,  and  pro- 
posed it  to  another  person  J  some  time 
ago,  and  am  entered  very  far  into  en- 
gagements on  that  head  ;  and  had  yoii 
not  written  to  me,  I  do  frankly  own, 
that  I  should  never  have  spoken  a  word 
to  you  about  it.  Relieve  me,  when  I  (ell 
you  thiit  this  is  a  plain  state  of  the  faft  ; 
and,  should  you  at  last  come  to  be  of  my 
opinion,  I  dare  say,  you  will  not,  at  long 
run,  think  yourself  mistaken.  1  am  sure, 
I  shall  not  ke  at  ease  till  you  are  in  some 
good  dignity  in  the  church;  such  as  you^ 
and  I,  and  all  the  world,  shall  agree,  is 
every  way  proper  for  youi    1  am,  &:c. 


LETTER    VIL 

From  the  same  to  the  same. 

Dear  Brother,  May  20,  1720. 

rpHE  person,  to  whom  I  told  yon  I  hac( 
-»  gone  very  far  towards  engaging  my- 
self for  the  Archdeaconry,  was  Dr. 
Brydges,  §  Ihc  Duke  of  Chandos's  bro- 
thef;  and  hirh  I  am  this  day  going  to 
collate  to  it.  I  hope  you  are  convinced 
by  what  I  have  said  and  written,  that 
nothing  couUI  liave  been  more  improper 
than  the  placing  you  in  that  post,  imme- 
diately under  myself.  Could  I  have  been 
easy  under  that  thought,  you  may  be 
sure,  no  man  living  should  have  had  the 
preference  (0  you.     I  am,  &c. 


LETTER    VIJE 
Bt  shoji  yjttahury  to  his  Son  at  Oxford. 


I 


Dear  Obhy,  [Of  iinccr(.iin  date.] 

THANK  you  for  your  letter,  because 
there  are  manifest  signs  in  it  of  yoi'ir 
^'ndeavouring  to  excel  yoOrself,  and  by 
Consequence  to  please  me.  Yoa  have 
Succeeded  in  both  respefts,  and  will  al- 
wav->  succeed,  if  you  think  it  worth  your 
wliile  lo  consider  what  you  write,  and  \o 
\Vhom,  and  let  nothing,  though  of  a  tri- 
fling nature,  pass  through  your  pen  negli 
gtrnllv:  get  but  the  way  of  writing  correft- 
iv  and  jusllv,  time  and  use  will  teach  you 
to  write  readily  afterwards ;  not  but  that 


:J  l)r  Brjdgc4.     Sec  the  next  letter.  i 

^  l)r  Hrjdfjei  was  art  old  and  intimate  ad"  | 

quiiinuucc  of  tlie  Uuliop.  Uedied  .May  9,  \ii.%'  \ 

too 
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*oo  much  care  may  givea  stiffness  (o  your 
slylc,  which  ought  in  letters,  by  all  mtans 
to  be  avoldeH.  The  turn  ol  them  should 
be  always  natural  aod  easy,  for  ih.ey  are 
nn  image  of  private  and  lamiliar  conver- 
sation. I  mention  this  with  respc<5t  to  the 
four  or  five  first  lines  of  yours,  which 
have  an  air  of  poetry,  and  do  natwrally 
resolve  themselves  in  blank  verse.  I 
bend  you  tiie  letter  again,  that  you  your- 
»clf  may  now  make  the  same  observation; 
but  yoii  took  the  hint  of  the  ihouglU  frbm 
a  poem;  and  it  is  n)  w.onder  therefore  if 
you  have  heightened  your  phrase  a  little 
wl;en  you  were  expressing  it.  The  rest 
is  as  it  should  be,  and  particularly  there 
is  an  air  of  duly  and  sincerity  in  it,  that, 
if  it  comes  from  the  heart,  is  the  most 
acceptable  present  vou  can  make  me  : 
with  these  good  qualities  aw  incorreft  let- 
ter would  please  me  ;  and  without  them, 
the  fiiicst  thoughts  and  language  would 
make  no  lasting  impression  upon  me, 
TheGreat  Being  says  (you  know)  "  My 
*'  son,  giv«  me  thy  heart'' —  impiyin<^, 
4hat  without  it  all  other  gifts  signify  no- 
thing ;  let  me  conjure  you,  therefore, 
never  to  say  any  thing,  either  in  a  letter 
.or.common  cojiversalion,  that  you  do  not 
tiiinlc;  but  always  let  your  mind  and 
your  worth  go  together,  even  on  the 
most  slight  and  trivial  occasions.  Shelter 
not  the  least  degree  of  insincerity  under 
ihe  notion  of  a  compliment,  which  (as 
far  as  it  deseres  to  be  practised  bv  a  man 
of  probity)  is  only  the  most  civil  and 
obliging  way  of  saying  what  vou  reallv 
mean;  and  whoever  emplo\'s  if  otherwise 
thro'v\-s  away  truth  for  good  breeding ;  £ 
reed  not  tell  you  how  liltie  his  charac- 
ter gets  by  such  an  exciiange.  I  say 
not  this  as  if  I  suspefted  that  in  any  part 
of  your  letter  you  intended  only  to  write 
what  was  proper,  without  any  regard  to 
vhat  was  true  ;  for  I  am  lesofvcd'  to  be- 
lieve that  you  were  in  good  earnest  from 
the  beginning  to  llie  end  of  il,  as  much 
even  as  I  am  when  1  tell  you  that  I  am 
your  loving  father. 

LETTER     TX 
Bu/w/z  Jltabu);y  to  Lord  To-vjvuntl. 

My  Lord,       Tlic Tower,  April  ro,  1723. 

J  AM  thankful  for  the  favour  of  seeing 

my  daughter  any    way  ;  but  was    in 

hopes  the  restraint  of  an.  officer's  presence 

in  respedt  of  her  might  have  been  judged 
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nccrdlcss,  a1  a  lime  when  her  husband  is 
allowed  to  be  as  often  and  as  long  vvitii 
me  as  he  pleases  without  witness,  especi-' 
ally  since  we  have  been  parted  now  for 
near  eight  months  ■*,  and  must  soon,  if 
the  Bill  takes  place  f ,  be  parted  for 
ever. 

My  Lord,  I  have  many  things  to  say 
to  her,  i:3  relation  to  herself,  iier  brother, 
and  my  little  family  affairs,  which  can- 
not with  ease,  to  her  or  me,  be  said  in 
presence  of  others  ;  and  I  dare  say  vour 
Lordship  does  not  apprehend  that  the 
subje£t  of  our  conversation  will  be  of 
such  a  nature  as  to  deserve  to  be  in  any 
degree  watched  or  restrained.  She  h,as 
been  the  comfort  of  my  life  ;  and  I  shall 
leave  her  with  more  regret  than  I  leave 
my  preferments  (though  w'hen  I  am 
stripped  of  them  I  shall  have  nothing  to 
support  me).  Nor  is  there  scarce  any 
loss,  besides  that  of  my  country,  which 
will  touch  me  so  nearly. 

Your  Lordship,  who  is  known  to  be  a 
tender  father  J,  will  feel  what  I  say  ;  and 
consider  how  far  it  is  fit  to  indulge  me 
in  so  innocent  a  request.  Jt  is  a  little 
thing  I  ask  ;  but  nothing  is  little  that  caa 
give  any  relief  to  a  man  in  my  sad  cir- 
cumstances, which  deserve  your  Lord- 
shijVs  compassion,  and  I  hope  will  ob- 
tain it. 

I  ajn,  with  all  respect,  your  Lordship's 
most  humble  and  most  obedient  servant. 

LETTER    X/ 

The  BiJio/i  of  Roche^er  to  Mrs.  Moiice, 

Monipelier,  Sept.  3,  1729. 

My  dear  Heart, 
T  HAVE  so  much  to  say  to  you,  that  I 
-'•  can  hardly  say  any  thing  to  you  till  I 
see  you.  My  heart  is  full  ;  but  it  is  in 
vain  to  begin  upon  paper  what  I  can 
never  end,  I  have  a  thousand  desires  Iq 
ree  you,  which  arecheked  by  a  thousand 
fears,  lest  any  ill  accident  sljould  happen 
to  you  in  the  journey.  God  preserve  you 
in  every  step  of  il,  and  semi  you  safe 
hiiherl  And  I  will  endeavour,'  by  his 
bbssing  and  assistance,  to  send  you  well 
back  again,  and  to  accompany  you  in  the 
journey,  ms  far  as  the  law    of  '  Englaud 


*  Th?  Bishop  wasapf>rflion1ed\ujf.?4,  1711 

+  It  pa^'-'t'd  (liellouseofiJo.iimoasiin  tic  g'li 
of  Apiii,iin!l  rcceivi'd  ihe  rojoliissent  May  27. 

\  This  jVoblemin  rcni"d  irom  puulic  iiuii- 
ues8  ill  I  /  jC,  aud  Uieii  Juue  i'zi. 

Ff  4 
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w  i!!  siiifcr  tne.  I  stay  hei'e  only  to  re- 
ceive and  lake  care  of  you  ((or  no  olher 
view  should  have  hindered  my  coming 
into  fhe  north  of  France  ihis  autumn) ) 
and  I  live  only  to  help  towards  length- 
ening yoiir  life,  and  rendering  il,  if  I 
can,  more  agreeable  to  you  :  for  I  see 
not  of  wiiat  use  I  am,  or  can  be,  in 
other  respects.  I  shall  be  impatient  till 
1  hear  you  are  s?.fdv  landed,  and  as  im- 
patient after  ll  at  till  you  are  safely  ar- 
rived in  vour  winter  quarters.  God,  I 
hope,  will  favour  you  with  good  weather, 
and  all  mnnner  of  good  accidents  on  fhe 
wav  ;  and  I  will  lake  care,  my  dear  love, 
to  make  you  as  easy  and  happy  as  1  can 
at  the  end  of  your  journey. 

I  have  written  to  Mr  Morice  about 
every  thing  I  can  think  »)f  relating  to 
your  accommodation  on  the  road,  and 
shall  not  therefore  repeat  any  part  of  it 
in  this  letter,  which  is  intended  only  to 
acknowledge  a  mistake  under  which  I 
find  myself.  I  thought  I  loved  you  be- 
fore as  much  ss  I  could  possibly  ;  but  I 
feel  such  new  degrees  of  tenderness  aris- 
ing in  me  upon  this  terrible  long  jour- 
ney, as  I  Was  never  before  acquainted 
with.  God  will  reward  you,  i  hope, 
for  your  piety  to  me,  which  had,  T  doubt 
not,  ils  share  in  producing  this  resolu- 
tion, and  will  in  rewarding  you  reward 
«ie  also ;  that  being  the  chief  thing  I 
have  to  beg  of  Hitn. 

Adieu,  my  dear  hear*,  till  I  see  you  ! 
and  till  (hen  satisfy  yourself,  that,  what- 
ever uneasinesa  your  journey  may  give 
you,  my  expeclaJion  of  you,  aud  concern 
for  you,  will  give  me  more.  I  am  got 
to  another  page,  ami  must  do  violence 
to  m\self  to  slop  here  —  but  I  will^ 
and  abruptly  bid  you,  my  dear  heart, 
adieu,  till  1  bid  you  welcome  to  Mont- 
pclicr. 

A  line,  under  your  own  hand,  pray,, 
by  the  post  that  first  sets  cut  ufter  you 
Rind  at  Bourdeaux. 

LETTER   Xr. 

Mr.  J.  F.vans  to  his  Bt  ether  in  JjmJin. 

Dear  Brother,  'loul'inse, Nov. ^,1729. 
A  KTER  a  vcrv  (rdious  and  fatiguing 
journey,  Mr.  i\K)rice  and  hi,  Indv 
arrived  here  on  Monday  momino,  the 
7lh,  about  seven  o'clock,  when  she  ir.ct 
Ler  father:  the  only  thing,  I  believe, 
ihe  had  to  desire  of  God  in  this  world. 
She  went  to  bed,  and  never  slept  till  she 
-/icpi  her  last ;  and  well  may  it  be  called 


so  ;  for  never  was  death  received  in  sd 
composed  a  manner,  as  I  shall  distinctly* 
relate  to  you  from  Montpelier,  She  re- 
ceived the  sacrament  (upon  her  earnestly 
desiring  to  have  it  if  possible)  about  an 
hour  and  a  half  before  she  expired.  Thrt 
remaining  time  she  employed  in  direct- 
ing what  she  would  have  done  in  tlis 
most  material  things  that  relate  to  fa:n;!y 
affairs,  and  that  in  a  very  nicving  man- 
ner; and  one  of  the  lust  was  to  call  Ik-^* 
husband  to  her;  when  she  saiJ,  "  D.ra: 
"  Mr.  Morice,  take  .are  of  (he  children 
"  —  I  know  you  will :  remember  me  to 
"the  Duchess  of  Buckingham  !" —-■ 
This  fatal  »lroke,  being  given  on  ths 
wry  to  her  intended  pdrt,  must,  you  will 
think,  put  us  into  uncominon  disorder, 
Mr.  Morice  goes  for  England  ks  soo'.i 
as  in  a  condition  to  do  it.  Fray  give 
my  family  art  account  of  this;  and  I 
shall,  from  Montpelier,  do  the  same  ar 
large,  as  well  as  to  yourself.  Adieu  i 
Yours  most  airectionatelv. 


LETTER   XIL 

The  Eisho/i  of  Rochester  to  Mr.  Po/iCf 


I 


VENTURE  to  thank  you  for  your  kiu'l 
and  friendly  letter,  because  I  think 
niysclf  very  sure  of  a  safe  conveyance; 
and  I  am  uneasy  till  I  have  told  you  wha? 
impresiions  it  made  upon  me.  I  will  do 
it  with  thcLsme  simplicity  and  truth  wiitj 
which  I  wrote  to  you  from  Montpelier 
upon  a  very  melancholy  occasion  ;  the 
memory  of  which  W(  uid  have  been  \A 
the  most  touching  manner  awakened  b;' 
what  you  wriJ,  had  it  been  entirely  laid 
arleep,  a;  it  never  will  or  can  be.  Time, 
and  a  succession  of  other  objects,  added 
to  reason  and  religion  (for  even  these 
great  principles,  thai  should  command 
our  nature,  want  now  and  then  some  as- 
sistances from  it)  may  divert  the  atten- 
tion of  my  mind  from  what  it  love »  too- 
much  to  think  of,  though  it  finds  no 
pleasure  in  such  thoughts  :  they  may 
der.den  thecjuick  sen^e  of  grief,  and  pre- 
vent the  frequent  returns  of  it;  bu? 
where  it  ii  well  fixed,  they  cannot  ex- 
tinguish it. 

LETTER    XllL 

The  BiihoJ.  of  Roihisttj-  to  *    *   *   *. 

Pearbir,  [Undated.] 

V^OLU   endeavours  that  I  may  forget 

my  misfortune,  are  fnily  noble.     It 

would  be  to  dcsei  ve  ihcm  to  Cyfrom  ro- 

'  iolutioii: 


I.  ii. 


tiUi'r.ii.^    <>i      J.a  i   t.     I>ATtl. 


U\ 


-ifjlution.  T'acy  shall  not.  flepre^s  me, 
hv.tl  must  help  to  bear  vvb.Rl  you  tell  me 
lies  so  licavy  upon  my  friends.  I  pre- 
serve a  mean  ;  which  ii  the  excellence, 
justice,  and  fitness  ol'  all  Ihiisgs  'm  the 
wioral  system, 

I'irfini's  a  inenn,  fnul  vicu  i?  an  exw;!* 
J II  doifljc  mare  thun's  lit,  or  doinj  less. 

To  poeti?c,  my  friend,  is  no  mark  of  i 
•eprcisscd  fancy  or  excessive  sorrow  ;  but 
a  sort  of  a  comical  way  of  treating  things 
serious,  not  rftcr  the  subtle  fashions  of 
?hise  yoi!  speak  of,  that  would  magnify 
nature  by  depressing  the  Deity  ;  vvho, 
■s-'tiing  forth  their  necessary  agreement, 
make  unnecessary  strife.  With  reverence 
)io  I  mention  laese  things,  and  know 

Mow  fiie  great  love  of  nature  fills  thy  niiiul, 
.*.iid  universal  kindness  to  thy  kintl. 

1  am,  while  thus  juvenile,  anadvodate 
for,  and  not  a  railer  against,  extremes. 
Those  symptoms  strongly  bode  a  se-cond 
youth,  that  vapours  with  a  feeble  and 
defective  flame  !  it  is  the  enervated  arm 
»f  Priam  imjjotently  raised  against  the 
thundering  rage  of  youthfid  Pyrrhus, 
Ho'vever,  this  epistle,  my  dear  friend, 
shall  not  bcoome  more  tawdry  by  its  not 
being  of  a  piece;  for  1  will  conclude 
with  answering  your  last  serious  question 
with  another  scrap  of  poetry  : 

■\Vhafe'er  the  soul  of  nature  has  tlesign'd, 
And  wrou;;ht  on  mutter,  is  th'  etTect  of  uiind  ; 
TUe  form  of  substance  is  the  former's  art, 
I?«nce  beauty  and  design  that  strike  the  heart  j 
There's  nought  jn  simple  matter  to  delight, 
'Tis  the  fair  workmanship  that  takes  the  sight. 
The  beautrrnl  cftect  of  mind  alone 
Is  comely,  and  in  all  things  comely  shown. 
Where  mind  is  not,  there  horror  needs  must  be, 
S»i  matter  formless  is  deformity. 

LETTER     XIV. 
Dr.  King  io  Bisho/i  Atterhwy. 

1699. 
^ivK  me  leave,  Sir,  to  tell  you  a  secret 
••  — I  hat  I  have  spent  a  whole  dav  upon 
Dr.  Beulley's  late  volume  of  scandal  and 
criticism*;  for  every  one  may  not  judge 
it  for  his  credit  to  be  so 'employed. 
He  thinks  meanly,  I  find,  of  my  reading  ; 
4s  meanly  as  I  think  of  his  sense,  his 
modesty,  or  his  manners  ;  and  yet,  for 
all  that,  I  dare  say,  I  have  read  more 
than  any  man  in  England  besides  him  and 
me\  for  I  have  read  his  book  all  over. 

If  you  have  looked  into  it.  Sir,  yoit 
have   found,  that  a  person,   under  the 
*  The  Diiscrtaiion  on  Plialuris,  16,  5. 


pretence  of  criticism,  may  take\vhat  fre<i 
don;  he  pleases  with  the  reputation  and 
credit  of  any  gentleman  ;  and  that  h(i 
need  not  have  any  regard  to  anothef 
man's  character>  who  has  once  resolvtd 
to  expose  his  own. 

It  was  my  misfortune  once  in  my  X\{t 
to  be  iti  the  same  place  with  Dr.  Benlle\% 
and  a  witness  to  a  great  deal  of  his  rude 
aild  scurrilous  language:  which  h(J  \VAi 
so  ij^eral  of,  as  to  throw  it  out  at  randonl 
in  a  public  sliop ;  and  is  so  silly  noiv  a» 
to  call  it  caves- dro/iMng  in  me,  beCaUsC'  hft 
was  so  noisy,  and  I  was  so  near^  that  t 
could  not  help  hearing  its 

You  desired  me,  at  some  yean  dis* 
tance,  to  recollect  what  passed  at  tliAl 
meeting;  and  I  obeyed  your  commands-. 
Shall  I  reckon  it  an  advantsgc,  thai  Df-; 
BentleV,  \\'\\o  disputes  the  other  tcsH* 
monies,  falls  in  entirely  with  mine  ?  t 
would,  if  I  were  not  apprehensive  that 
on  that  very  account  it  miwht  be  one  step 
fartlier  fnxii  being  credited. 

However,  such  is  his  spile,  to  me,  tha't 
he  confirms  the  truth  of  ail  1  (old  vou. 
For  the  only  partioular  I  could  call  to 
ttiind  he  grants,  with  some  slight  dif- 
ference in  the  expression.  And  as  Uf 
the  general  accoiint  I  gave  of  his  rude- 
ness and  insolence,  he  denies  it  indeed  }■ 
but  in  so  rude  and  insolent  a  mannel,- 
that  there  ts  no  0ccasion  for  me  to jui- 
tify  myself  on  that  head. 

f  had  declared,  it  seems,  that  he  said, 
"  the  MS.  of  Phalaris  would  be  worih 
"  nothing  if  it  were  collated."  He  se(j 
me  right;  and  avers,  the  expression  was 
"  That,  after  the  various  lections  wer<* 
"  once  taken,  and  printed,  the  MS, 
"  would  be  like  a  squeezed  orange,  and 
"  little  worth  for  the  future.'*  The  si^ 
militude  of  "  a  squeezed  orange,"  is  in- 
deed a  considerable  circumstance,  which 
I  had  forgotten;  as  I  doubtless  did  se- 
veral others ;  but,  for  ali  that,  I  remem- 
ber the  general  drift  and  manner  of  his 
discourse,  as  well  as  if  all  the  partictifef 
(*x[)ressions  were  present  to  me.>  Just 
as  I  know  hisr  last  book  io  be  a. disinge- 
nuous, vain,  confuicd,  unmannerly  per' 
formance ;  though,  to  my  happiness, 
hardly  any  of  his  awkward  jests;  or  im« 
pertinent  quotations  slick  by  me. 

I  hsd  owned  it  fo-  be  my  opinion, 
**  that  a  Ms.  was  worth  nothing  linlvss 
'•it  were  collated."  The  Doctor  ci;n^ 
ninglv  distiDguishes  Upon  me;  and  sav~^ 
•'  it  is  worth  nothing  indeed  to  the  re»t 
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"of  the  world;  but  it  is  bef.er  for  the 
"  owner,  if  a  price  were  to  be  set  upon 
"  it,"  I  beg  his  pardon  for  my  mislakc. 
\  thought  we  were  talkincr  of  books  in 
the  way  of  scholars:  whereas  he  answers 
me  like  a  bookseller,  and  as  if  he  dealt 
in  MSS.  instead  of  reading  them.  For 
my  pnrt,  I  measure  the  vdlue  of  these 
kind  of  things  from  the  advantage  the 
public  mr,y  receive  from  them,  and  not 
from  (he  profit  they  are  likely  (o  b""'"? 
in  to  a  private  owner;  and  therefore  I 
have  the  same  opinion  of  the  Alexan- 
drian MS.  *  (which,  he  says,  "  he  keeps 
*'  in  his  lodgings,")  now,  as  I  should 
have  had  before  the  Editors  of  the  Eng. 
lish  Polyglott  published  the  collation  of 
it ;  though  it  may  not  perhaps  bear  up 
to  the  same  price  in  St.  Paul's  Church- 
yard, or  at  an  auction ;  but  I  hope,  if 
it  be  safely  kepi,  it  need  never  come  to 
the  experiment. 

As  to  the  particular  reflections  he  has 
cast  on  me,  it  is  no  more  than  I  expect- 
ed. I  could  neither  hope  nor  wish  for 
better  treatment  from  one  that  lud  used 
you  so  ill.  It  is  reputable  both  to  men 
and  books  to  be  ill  spoken  of  by  him  ; 
and  a  favourable  presumption  on  their 
side,  that  there  is  something  inboth  which 
may  chance  to  recommend  (hem  (o  the 
rest  of  the  world.  It  is  in  the  power  of 
every  little  creature  to  throw  dirty  lan- 
guage :  but  a  man  must  have  some  credit 
himself  in  (he  workl,  before  (hings  he 
says  can  lessen  (he  reputation  of  ano(her ; 
and  if  Dr.  Benlley  must  be  thus  c]uali- 
fied  to  mischiet  me,  I  am  safe  from  all  the 
harm  that  his  malice  can  do  me.  i  am, 
Sir,  your  most  obligetl  humble  servant. 


LETTER     XV. 

Sir  Riohare/  Sleek  to  \  Mrs.  Scut  lock. 
Madam,  Saiunla),  Auj:.  9,  1707. 

Youu  wit  and  beauty  arc  suggv'-htions 
which  may  easily  lead  you  into  the 

*   Of  the  OM  Tesl.imcn^ 

+  Mr''.  M.  Scitriockjafiurwanls  Lady  Stpcio, 
<1an^!itrr  and  sole  liciiL->s<)rjona(li:tii  Sctirlock, 
fc'sq.  01  the  counij  of  raermarihon,  w.ij  at  this 
Time  a  l>caiitiliil}i)iiii{;  laily  alxmt  lin-a^eor  28 
cr  jg.  She  is  siyleil  tiere,  aeconniis  to  the 
mode  of  the  lime  wbeu  thi-i  letter  wa^  written, 
not  />//»•«,  but  .)l»<iro>-.Siiirl<>;;k,»hoiiuh  hernio- 
thei  \t'as  still  liytnK-  '^^'^  appellation  of  Mia 
was  (lien  ai>prt>priqrcd  f'>  the  daughters  of  gcn- 
fh-nien  nmter  the  a{;e  of  ten,  or  piveii  opi)ro- 
hriouRly  to  younf  ;ifntlewon!eii  rrproarha'ilc  for 
Uie  ^iddiii«»s  er'irresuturity  uf  ibeir  cuaduct. 


I 


intention  of  my  writing  to  you.  You 
may  be  sure  that  I  c^annot  be  cold  to  so 
many  good  qualities  as  all  that  see  you 
must  observe  in  you.  You  arc  a  woman 
of  a  very  good  understanding,  and  will 
not  measure  my  thoughts  bv  any  ardour 
in  my  expressions,  which  is  the  ordinary 
language  on  these  occasions. 

I  have  reasons  Kor  hiding  from  my 
nearest  relation  any  purpose  I  may  have 
resolved  upon  of  wailing  on  you  if  you 
permit  it;  and  I  hope  you  have  confi- 
dence from  mine,  as  well  as  your  own 
character,  that  such  a  condescension 
should  not  be  ill  used  by,  Madam,  your 
niost  obedient  servant. 

LETTER    XVL 

From  the  same  to  the  smne. 
Madam,  A'lg-  i'.  i707« 

WRIT  to  you  on  Saturday  by  Mrs. 
Warren  ;  and  give  you  this  trouble  to 
urge  the  same  request  I  made  then; 
which  was,  that  I  luay  bo  admitted  (o 
wait  upon  you.  I  should  be  very  far  from 
desiring  (his,  if  it  were  a  (ransgression  of 
the  most  severe  rules  to  allow  it.  I  know 
vou  are  very  much  above  the  little  arts 
which  are  frequent  in  your  sex  of  giving 
unnecessary  torment  to  their  admirers  : 
therefore  hope  vou  willdo  so  much  justice 
to  (he  generous  passion  I  have  for  you, 
as  to  let  me  have  an  oppor(unity  of  ac- 
quainting you  upon  what  motives  I  |ire- 
tend  to  your  good  opinion.  I  shall  not 
(rouble  y«u  with  my  sentiments  till  I 
know  how  they  will  be  received;  and  as 
I  know  no  reason  why  difference  of  sex 
should  make  our  language  (o  each  other 
differ  from  the  ordinary  rules  of  right  rea- 
son, I  shall  affect  j)lainncss  and  sincerity  in 
my  discourse  to  you,  as  much  as  other  lo- 
vcr«  do  perplexity  and  rapture.  Instead 
of  saying  "1  shall' die  for  you,"  1  profess 
I  sliould  be  glad  (o  lead  mv  life  wi(h 
you.  You  are  as  beauduil,  as  witty,  as 
prudent,  and  as  good-humoured,  as  any 
uoman  bre;ithing;  but  I  must  confess 
to  you,  1  regard  ail  these  excellencies  as 
you  will  please  (o  direct  them  for  my  hap- 
piness or  misery.  With  me.  Madam, 
the  only  lasting'motive  to  love,  is  the 
hope  of  its  becoming  mutual.  I  beg  of 
you  to  let  Mrs.  Warren  send  me  word 
when  I  may  attend  you.  I  promise  you 
I  will  talk  of  nothing  but  indilferent 
things;  though,  at  the  same  (nne,  I 
know  not  hew  I  shall  approach  you  in 

the 
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ibc  tender  momcul  ot  tirsl  seeing  you  af- 
ter this  declaration  which  has  been  mr.cle 
tiy,  Madam,  your rhosinbedicnt  and  most 
Faithful  humble  serVaiit; 

LETTER     XVII. 

Frovi  lite   same   to  the   same. 

Aladam,  Aug.  i^f,  1^07: 

%  CAME  to  your  hcu^e  this  nighf  lo  wait 
•■•on  you;  but  you  have  (.•oniiiianded  uie 
to  expect  the  happiness  of  seeing  vou  at 
another  time  of  more  leisure.  I  am  now 
iinder  your  own  roof  while  I  wrilc;  and 
Ihat  imaginary  satisfaction  of  being  so 
hear  you,  though  not  in  your  prcse/icc, 
has  in  it  something  (hat  touciies  me  with 
so  lender  ideas,  that  it  is  impossible  for 
ine  lo  describe  their  force.  All  '^reat 
passion  makes  us  dumb;  and  the  highest 
happiness,  as  well  as  highest  grief,  s'eizes 
us  too  violently  to  be  expressed  by  our 
words. 

You  are  so  "ood  as  fo  let  me  know  I 
shall  bave  tht'  nonohr  of  seeing  vou  when 
1  nex*  come  here,  i  will  live  ii[)on  fhat 
expectation,  and  meditate  on  your  per- 
fections  till  that  happy  hour.  The 
vainest  woman  upon  earth  never  saw  in 
hei*  glass  half  the  atfraclions  which  I  view 
in  you.  Your  air,  your  shape,  vour 
every  glance,  motion,'  ar.d  gesture,  have 
such  peculiar  graces,  that  you  posses^  my 
whole  soul,  and  I  know  no  life  but  mi 
the  hopes  of  your  approbation.  I  know 
not  vyhat  to  say,  but  that  1  love  you  with 
thesinccrest  passion  that  ever  entced  the 
heart  of  man.  I  will  make  it  the  busi- 
ness of  my  ^ife  to  find  out  means  of  con- 
vincing you  that  I  prefer  you  to  all  (hat 
is  pleasing  upon  earth.  I  am,  Madam, 
your  most  obedient,  most  faithful  hum- 
ble servant. 


LETTER      XVIIL 

'Ftotn  the  same  to  the  samt. 
Madam,  Friday  morning,  Atig  15,  1707. 
tTopiNG  you  are  in  good  health,  as  I 
;*•  *■  am  at  this  present  wiiting,  1  lake  the 
liberty  of  bidding  you  good -morrow,  and 
thanking  you  for  yesterdav's  adViijIion. 
To  know  so  much  plessniri;  with  so  much 
innocence  is,  melhii-ks,  a  satisfaction  be- 
yond  the  present  condition  of  human  life ; 
hut  the  union  of  minds  in  pure  affection 
IS  renewing  the  first  state  of  tmm 
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You  cannot  imagine  the  gratitude  ivitli 
which  I  meditate  on  your  obliging  beha- 
viour to  me,  and  how  much  improvei^ 
in  ger.erous  sentiments  I  return  froiii 
your  company  :  at  the  same  time  ifiat 
Vou  give  me  a  passion  for  yourself,  yott 
inspire  me  also  with  a  love  of  virtue. 

Mrs.  Warren  informed  me  of  your  iri- 
leniion  *  on  Sunday  morning.  I  forbfeaF 
indulging  myself  in  a  style  which  m¥ 
eager  wishes  prompt  me  to,  out  bf  i-e= 
verence  rd  that  occasion,.  I  am,  IVIadartij 
your  most  obliged,  most  faithful  serVahl; 


LETTER     XIX; 
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rom  lite  same 


to  the  . 
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Madam,  Aug.  16,  1707; 

EFokt  the  light  this  morning  dawned 
i;[  on  the  earth,  I  awaked,  and  lav  iii 
exp.-ctatitin  of  i(s  return;  not  that  It 
could  give  any  new  sense  of  joy  to  mtj; 
but  as  I  hoped  it  would  bless  you  with  iti^ 
cheerful  face^  after  a  quiet  which  I  wished 
you  last  night.  If  my  prayers  are  he?.rd; 
the  day  aj;peared  with  all  the  influence 
of  a  merciful  Creator  upon  your  pergori 
and  actions.  Le(  others,  my  lovely  charm- 
er, talk  of  a  blind  being  that  disposed 
their  hearts.  I  conlemn  their  low  images 
of  love.  I  have  not  a  thought  which  rei 
lates  fo  you,  that  I  cannot  with  confi- 
dence beseech  the  All-seeing  Power  td 
bless  m.e  in.  May  he  direct  you  in  all 
your  steps,  and  reward  your  innocencej 
your  sanctity  of  manners,  your  pfudehl 
youth,  and  becoiiiing  piety,  with  thecoh- 
linuance  of  his  grace  and  protection  j 
This  is  an  unusual  language  to  ladies ; 
but  you  have  a  mind  elevated  above  the 
giddy  notions  of  a  sex  ensnared  by  flat- 
lerv,  and  misled  by  a  false  and  short  ado- 
ration, into  a  solid  and  long  contempt: 
Beauty,  my  fairest  creature,  palls  in  the 
possession;  but  1  love  also  your  mind  ; 
your  soul  is  as  dear  to  me  as  mv  own  • 
and,  if  the  advantage  of  a  liberal  edu= 
cation,  some  knowledge,  and  as  much 
conlem},t  of  the  world,  joined  with  en-: 
dcavours  towards  a  life  of  strict  virtue 
and  religion,  can  qualify  me  to  raise  nevv 
idea«  in  a  brea&t  io  vveirdisposcd  as  yours' 
is,  our  days  will  pass  away  with  jnv; 
and,  instead  of  introducing' melanchoiv 
prospects  of  decay,  give  us  hope  of  cJer-; 
nal  youth  in  a  better  life.     1  have  ha* 


*  Ti  re -civ.;  the  saca-ifDent, 
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few  irnjries  from  the  duty  of  my  em- 
ployment to  write  in,  and  without  lime 
to  read  over  what  I  have  writ :  (herc- 
fbrc  beseech  you  to  pardon  the  first  hints 
of  my  mind,  which  I  have  expressed  in 
fo  little  order.  I  am,  dearest  creature, 
your  most  obedient,  most  devoted  ser- 
vant. 


LETTER    XX. 

^:V  Richard  Sleek  to  Mrst  Scurlock. 

Madam,  Aiif.  17,  1707. 

T  COULD  not  omit  wrlfing  to  voii,  tho* 
on  Sunday  morning,  when  1  know  I 
interrupt  your  meditation  on  higher  sub- 
jects *  ;  there  is  nothing  but  Heaven  it- 
self which  I  prefer  to  your  love,  which 
chall  be  the  pursuit  of  my  life  ;  and  I 
hope  there  will  not  a  day  appear  to  our 
lives  end,  wherein  there  will  not  appear 
some  instance  of  an  affection,  not  to  bo 
excelled  but  in  the  mansions  of  eter- 
nity, to  which  we  may  recommend  our- 
selves by  our  behaviour  to  each  other 
here.  I  am,  lovely  charmer,  your  obe- 
•iicnt  .... 


LETTER    XXI. 


Fiem  the  same  to  the  same. 


Mads 


Lord  Sunderland's  Office,  1707. 

Vy^iTH  what  language  shall  I  addrese 
my  lovely  Fair,  to  acquaint  her  with 
(he  sentiments  of  an  heart  she  delights 
to  torture  ?  1  have  not  a  minute's  quiet 
cut  of  your  sight ;  and  v^hen  I  am  with 
you,  you  use  me  with  so  much  distance, 
that  I  am  still  in  a  slate  of  absence, 
Tieightened  wi^h  a  view  of  the  charms 
which  I  am  denied  to  tipproach.  In  a 
>vord,  you  must  give  me  either  a  fan,  a 
niajik,  or  a  glove  you  have  wore,  or  I 
cannot  live;  otherwise  you  must  expect 
1  will  kiss  your  hand,  or  when  I  next 
sit  by  you,  steal  your  handkerchief. 
You  yourself  are  too  great  a  bounty  to 
be  received  at  once;  therefore  I  must 
be  prepared  by  degrees,  lest  the  mighty 
gift  distract  me  with  Joy.  Dear  Mrs. 
Scurlock,  I  am  tired  with  calling  you  by 
that  name;  therefore  s^ay  the  day  in  which 
you  will  take  that  of,  \ladam,  your  most 
•bedient,  most  devoiqd  humble  servant. 

*  The  sacrameiit. 


LETTER    XXIL 

From    the    same  to   the   sawie. 

Madam,  Smith-street,  "VTestminster,  1705^. 

T  TAKE  up  pen  and  ink  to  indulge  the 
sensibility  of  mind  I  am  under,  in  re- 
flecting upon  the  agreeable  company  in 
w  hich  I  passed  yesterday  evening.  The 
day  hangs  heavily  upon  me  ;  and  the 
whole  business  of  it  is  an  impertinent 
guilty  dream  in  comparison  of  the  hap- 
piness of  a  few  moments  of  real  life  at 
jour  house,  which  jro  off  in  privacy  and 
innocence.  Were  it  possible  the  con- 
cern I  have  for  you  were  mutual,  how 
tedious  would  be  the  moments  of  each 
other's  absence,  how  fleeting  the  hour* 
we  should  be  together!  How  would  mf 
mirth  be  heightened  !  How  my  sorrow 
banished  by  the  appearance  of  a  smile  in 
that  countenance  where  arc  so  charming- 
ly painted  complacency,  good  sense,  in- 
nocence, honour,  and  truth  \  Since  this 
is  the  figure  you  bear  in  my  imagination, 
you  cannot  blame  my  desire  of  having 
those  good  qualities  my  constant  compa- 
niojis,  and  for  ever  engaged  in  my  inte- 
rests. My  heart  overflows  with  the  pleas- 
ing probj^ects  which  throng  into  my  mind 
when  1  think  of  you.  What  shall  I  say, 
Pr'ythee,  Mrs.  Scurlock,  have  pity  on. 
Madam,  your  most  obedient,  most  faith- 
ful servant. 


LETTER    XXIIL 

Fj  om  the   sttvie   to  the ,  snme. 

Madam,  Smilli-streel,  Westminster,  17^7. 

T  LAY  down  last  night  with  your  imagr 
in  my  thoughts,  and  have  awakened 
this  morning  in  the  same  contemplation. 
The  pleasing  transport  with  which  I  am 
delighted,  has  a  sweetness  in  if,  attend- 
ed with  a  train  of  ten  thousand  soft  de- 
sires, anxieties,  and  cares.  The  day  arises 
on  my  hopes  with  new  brightness;  youth, 
beauty,  and  innocence,  arc  the  charm- 
ing objects  that  steal  me  from  myself, 
give  me  joys  above  the  reach  of  ambi- 
tion, pride,  or  glory.  Believe  me,  fair 
one,  to  throw  myself  at  your  feet  is  giv- 
ing myself  the  highest  bliss  I  know  on 
earth.  Oh,  hasten  ye  minutes  !  bring 
on  the  hapfn-  morning  wherein  to  be 
ever  her's  will  make  me  look  down  on 
thrones !  Dear  Molly,  I  am  passionately, 
faithfully  thine, 

LET- 
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LETTER    XXIV. 

¥rotn  the  same  to  the  same. 

Madam,  Aug.  zz,  1707. 

If  my  vigilance, ctnd  (en  thousand  wishes 
for  your  welfare  aod  repose,  could  have 
any  force,  you  last  night  slept  in  secu- 
rity, and  had  every  good  angel  in  your 
attendance.  To  have  my  thoughts  ever 
fixed  on  you,  to  live  in  constant  fear  of 
every  accident  to  which  human  life  is  li- 
able, and  to  send  up  my  hourly  prayers 
to  avert  them  from  you  ;  I  say,  Madam, 
thus  to  think  and  thus  to  suffer,  is  what 
I  do  for  her  who  is  in  pain  at  my  ap- 
proach, and  calls  all  my  tender  sorrow 
impertinence.  You  are  now  before  my 
eyes,  my  eyes  that  are  ready  to  flow  v^'ith 
tenderness,  but  cannot  give  relief  to  my 
gushing  heart,  that  dictates  what  I  arn 
now  saying,  and  yearns  to  tell  you  all  its 
achings.  How  art  thou,  oh  my  soul, 
stolen  from  thyself !  how  is  all  my  atten- 
tion broken  I  My  books  are  blank  paper, 
and  nny  friends  intruders.  I  have  no 
hope  of  quiet  but  from  your  pity:  to  grant 
if,  would  make  more  for  your  triumph. 
To  give  pain  is  the  tyranny  ;  to  make 
happy,  the  true  empire  of  beauty.  If 
you  would  consider  aright,  you  would 
i:nd  an  agreeable  change  in  dismissing 
the  attendance  of  a  slave  to  receive  the 
complaisance  of  a  companion.  I  bear 
the  former,  in  hopes  of  the  latter  condi- 
tion. As  I  live  in  chains  without  mur- 
muring at  the  power  which  inflicts  them, 
so  I  could  enjoy  freedom  without  forget- 
ting the  mercy  that  gave  it.  Dear  Mrs. 
Scurlock,  the  life  which  you  bestow  on 
me  shall  be  no  more  my  own.  I  am  your 
jnost  devoted,  most  obedient  servant. 


LETTER    XXV. 

From   the   sairie   to  the   same. 

Madam,  Aug.  30,  1707. 

J  BEG  pardon  that  my  paper  is  not  finer ; 
but  1  am  forced  to  write  from  a  coffee- 
house where  I  am  aUending  about  busi- 
ness. There  is  a  diriy  crowd  of  busy 
faces  all  around  me,  talking  of  money  ; 
while  all  my  ambition,  all  my  wealth,  is 
love  !  Love,  which  animates  my  heart, 
sweetens  my  humour,  enlarges  my  soul, 
and  affects  every  action  of  my  life.  It  is 
k)  my  lovely  charmer  I  oWc^  that  many 


noble  ideas  are  continually  affixed  to  my 
words  and  actions ;  it  is  the  natural  tf- 
fcct  of  that  generous  passion,  to  create 
in  the  admirer  some  similitude  ot  the  ob- 
ject admired.  Thus,  my  dear,  am  I  every 
day  to  improve  from  so  sweet  a  compa- 
nion. Look  up,  my  fair  one,  to  that 
Heaven  which  made  thee  ?uch,  and  join 
with  me  to  implore  its  influence  on  our 
tender  innocent  hours,  and  bfseech  the 
Author  of  love  to  bless  the  rites  he  has 
ordained,  and  mingle  with  our  happiness 
a  just  sense  Of  our  transient  condition, 
and  a  resignation  to  his  will,  which  only 
can  regulate  our  minds  to  a  steady  en- 
deavour to  please  liim  and  each  other. 
I  am  for  ever  your  faithful  servant, 


LETTER    XXVL 

From  the  some  to  the  same. 

Saturday  Night,  Aug.  30, 1707. 
Dear,  lovelv,  Mrs.  Scurlcck, 
T  HAVE  been  in  very  good  company, 
where  your  health,  under  the  charac- 
ter oi  thezvort:an  I  love  bcst^  has  been  often 
drank  ;  so  that  I  n«ay  say  I  am  dead 
drunk  for  your  sake,  which  is  more  thaii 
"  I  die  for  you." 


LETTER    XXVn. 

From    the    same    to    t'te    same. 

Madam,  Sejjt.  r,  1707. 

Tt  is  the  hardest  thing  in  the  world  ta 
be  in  love,  and  yet  attend  business. 
As  for  me,  all  who  speak  to  me  find  me 
out,  and  I  must  lock  myself  up,  or  other 
people  will  do  it  foi'  me. 

A  gentleman  asked  me  this  morning, 
"  What  news  from  Lisbon  ?"  and  I  an- 
swered, "  She  is  exquisitely  handsome." 
Another  desired  to  know  "  When  I 
had  been  last  at  Hampton-court  >"  I 
replied,  "  It  will  be  on  Tuesday  come 
se'ennight."  Pr'ythee  allow  me  at  least 
to  kiss  your  hand  before  that  day,  that 
mv  mind  may  be  in  some  composure, 
oil  love  ! 

A  tliousand  torments  dwell  about  thee, 
Yet  who  would  live,  to  live  without  tliee  ? 

Methinks  I  could  write  a  volume  to 
you  ;  but  all  the  language  on  earth  would 
fail  in  saying  how  much,  and  with  what 
disinterested  passion,  I  am  e^er  yours. 

LET. 
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LETTER    XXVin. 

§;>  Ric/ufrc(  Steele  to  Mrs.  Scurlcck. 

Sept.  2,  T7G7, 
Dear  Creature,        between  Tine  ami  twQ. 

vER  since  seven  this  morning  I  hnve 
A  been  in  compiny  ;  but  have  stole  a 
^pment,  to  pour  oul  the  fuhicss  of  my 
Iboughts,  and  complain  to  you  of  the  in- 
|erruption  that  impertinent  amusement 
failed  Business  has  given  me,  amidst  my 
contemplation  on  (he  best  of  women, 
snd  the  most  agreeable  object  that  ever 
fharmed  (he  heart  of  man.  I  :im,  dear- 
est, jpvcliest  creature,  eternally. thine. 

LETTER    XXIX. 

l^rom  the  same  ie  the   samt. 

Sept.  ;;,  I7r7, 
pear  Creature,  Seven  in  the  Morning. 
■a^TpXT  to  (he  influcrice  of  Heaven,  I  am 
d^  to  thank  you  that  I  see  the  returning 
^iay  with  pleasure.  Xo  pass  my  even-r 
^ngs  in  so  sweet  a  conversation,  and  have 
^he  esteem  of  a  woman  of  your  merit, 
^las,  in  it  a  particularity  of  happiness  no. 
9[iore  to  be  expressed  tlan  returned  ;  but 
\  am,  my  lovely  creature,  contented  to 
l^e  on  the  obliged  side,  and  foemphjy  all 
:|iiiy  days  in  new  endeavours  to  ronvince 
you,  and  all  the  world,  of  the  sense  I 
^avc  of  Tour  condescension  in  chusing, 
\fadam,  your  most  faithful,  most  obe- 
dient humble  servant. 

LETTER     \XX. 

S-r  Richard  Steele  to  Mrs.  Scurlock,  <m. 

l.onl  Sutiderland's  oniee, 
Madam,  V.hiiv-hall,  Sep.  3,  ^7-7• 

;T-"^l  E  young  lady,  your  daughterr,  told 
4  me.  she  had  a  Icilcr  from  you  of  '2'2d 
ijipslant,  wherein  vou  gave  her  the  liighest 
^larks  of  y^jur  alfcwiion  and  an.'jiciy  for 
^er  welfare,  in  relation  to  me.  The 
9)ain  prospect  on  these  occasions  is  that 
ff  fortune;  therefore  I  shall  very  can- 
didly give  you  an  account  of  myself  as  to 
\haCparticular.  My  lale  w  ifc  had  so  ex- 
{,r^me  a  value  for  me,  (hat  she,  by  fine, 
conveyed  to  mJ  her  whole  estate,  situate 
;ri  Barbadots,  which,  with  the  slock  and 
*Uives  f  pv^ipcr  securities  being  given  for 
\'i^  payment  of  ll'.c  rent;  is  let  for  eight 


hundred-and-fifty  pound?  her  utmvm,  at 
half-yearly  payments;  thatis  tosay,4'25l, 
CJcli  first  of  May,  and  4*25  1.  each  first  of 
December.  This  estate  came  to  her  ii^-. 
cumbered  with  a  debt  of  3000  1.  by  le- 
gacies and  debts  of  her  brother,  whose 
exec^itrix  she  was,  as  well  as  heiress.  I 
must  Gonfetis  It  has  not  been  in  my  power 
to  lessen  the  incumbrance,  by  reason  of' 
chargeable  sicknesses,  and  not  having  at 
that  time  any  employment  of  profit ;  but 
at  present, and  ever  since  May  last,  I  have 
been  appointed  by  the  Secretaries  of 
Stale  (o  write  the  Gazette,  with  a  salary 
of  300  1.  a  year,  paying  a  tax  of  4.')  1.  1 
am  also  gentlcinan-w^aitor  to  his  Royal 
Highness  the  Prince,  with  a  salary  of 
i(;Ol.  a  year,  not  subject  to  taxes. 

Thus  mv  whole  income  is    /.      x.    J. 
i't  present, //«•  rt/.viw«  -    1^.>0     0     O 

Deduct  (he  interest  of  30.001.  180  0  0 
Ta^cs  for  my  employment      45     0    0 


«25     0     0 


Remains  after  these  deduc- 
tions -  -  10-25  0  0 
This  is,  Madam,  (he  present  state  of  my 
affairs;  and,  though  (his  income  is  so 
large,  I  have  not  taken  any  regard  io 
lay  up  any  thing  further  than  just  what 
p^ys  the  in(erest  above  mentioned.  If  I 
may  be  so  happy  to;  obtain  yonr  favour, 
so  as  we  may  live  together  with  single- 
ness of  mind,  I  shall  readily  go  into  sncl^ 
measures  as  shall  be  thought  most  advise- 
able  for  our  mutual  interest ;  and,  if  it  is 
thought  fit,  will  sell  what  I  have  in  (he 
Plantations.  Your  daughter  acquaints 
me,  there  is  a  deniand  of  14(X)1.  upon 
your  estate,  the  annual  income  of  v.hich 
is  better  than  400 1.  /ler  annum.  Yon 
have  row  the  whole  view  of  both  our 
circumstances  before  you ;  and  you  sec 
there  is  foundation  for  our  living  in  an 
handsome  manner,  provided  we  can  be 
of  one  mind  ;  without  which  I  could  not 
propose  to  myself  any  happiness  or  bless- 
ing, were  my  circumstances  ever  so  plen- 
tiful. I  am  at  a  presetit  juncture  in  my 
aflairs,  and  my  friends  are  in  great  power, 
so  that  it  would  be  highly  necessary  for 
us  to  be  in  the  figure  of  life  which  wc 
sliall  think  convenient  to  appear  in,  a& 
soon  as  may  be,  that  I  may  prosecute  my 
expectations  in  a  busy  way  while  the 
wir^d  is  for  me;  with  just  consideration 
that  about  a  court  it  will  not  always  blo\\' 
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one  wav.  Your  coming  lo  town  is 
miohtily  to  be  wished.  I  promise  my- 
self the  pleasures  of  an  industrious  and 
virtuous  life,  in  studying  to  do  things 
agre«able  to  you  ;  l)Ut  1  will  not  enlarge 
into  ptofessions.  I  assure  you,  I  slinll 
always  contend  with  you  who  shall  lay 
the  greater  obligations  mh  the  other ; 
and  I  can  form  to  myself  no  greater  sa- 
lisfaction  than  having  one  day  your  per- 
mission to  subscribe  myself.  Madam, 
your  most  obedient  son  and  most  hum- 
ble servant. 

Writing  is  painful  to  me.  Jf  you  in- 
close your  letters  to  your  daughter,  Ihcy 
will  come  free,  "To Richard  Steele,  E'q. 
"  at  the  Secretary's  Office,  Wliilehall." 

LETTER    XXXI. 

5/';    Richard  Steele   to   Mrs.  Si.urkck. 

Dear  Mndam,  Sept.  5,  17C7. 

rr-^Hii  pleasing  hope  with  which  my  mind 
■*•  is  possessed,  is  too  delicate  a  touch 
of  the  soul  to  be  explained  ;  bul  it  is 
founded  on  so  solid  and  lasting  niotive;^, 
that  I  am  sure  it  will  actuate  the  beha- 
viour of  my  whole  life  :  for  I  do  not  en- 
tertain my  imagination  with  those  Irans- 
porls  only  which  arc  raised  bv  beaiitv, 
but  fix  it  also  on  the  satisfactions  which 
ilovv  from  the  reverence  due  to  virtue. 
Thus  I  am  not  only  allured  by  your  per- 
son, but  convinced  byl'our  life,  that  you 
are  the  most  amiable  of  women.  Let  us 
go  on,  mv  lovely  creature,  to  make  our 
regards  to  each  other  mutual  and  un- 
changeable, that,  while  the  world  around 
us  is  enchanted  with  the  false  satisfactions 
>  of  vagrant  desires,  our  persons  may  be 
shrines  to  each  other,  and  sacred  to  con- 
jugal faith,  unreserved  confidence,  and 
heavenly  society.  While  we  live  after 
this  manner,  angels  will  be  so  far  from 
being  our  superiors,  that  they  will  be  our 
attendants.  Every  good  being  guard  my 
fairest,  and  conduct  her  to  that  bosom 
that  pants  to  receive  her,  and  protect 
her  from  all  the  cares  and  vicissitudes  of 
life  with  an  ete-nal  tenderness  1  I  am 
tver  most  obligingly  yours. 

LETTER      XXX IL 

From  the  same  to  the  f nine. 
Madam,  Sept.  10,  1707. 

^EiNG  very  uneasy  when  absent  from 
you,  I  desire  you  would  give  me,  leave 


to  take  coach  and  come  to  vour  house : 
in  order  to  which,  pray  let  Warren  be  in 
the  way  to  admit  your  most  obliged 
humble  servant. 


LETTER    XXXin. 
Sir  Richard  Sleek  to  Mrs.  Scurlock,  sen. 


B 


Lord  Sunderland's  (XFice, 
Madamj  Whiietiall,  Sep.  20, 1707. 

V  Tuesday's  post  I  took  the  liberty  to 
write  to  you  on  the  most  important 
occasion,  and  have  been  in  ten  thousand 
anxieties  ever  since  that  time,  for  the  re- 
ception which  (hat  letter  is  to  find.  The 
circumstance  is  so  tender,  and  my  hap- 
piness hari:.'s  so  .nnich  upon  it,  that  I 
could  not  forbear  seconding  my  first  ad* 
dress  to  you  with  a  second,  thougii  I  pro- 
test to  you,  T  set  pen  to  paper  with  as  much 
diffidence  as  if  I  had  the  same  passion  for 
yourself  as  for  your  daughter.  1  do  not 
entertain  yon  with  an  account  of  my  for- 
tune, and  those  particulars  which  will 
naturally  be  enquired  into  by  a  parent, 
because  I  doubt  not  but  vou  have  so  good 
an  opinion  of  Mrs.  Scurlock's  pnideneei 
that  you  do  not  believe  she  would  throw 
herself  away.  As  to  your  favour  to  my 
pretensions,  I  hope  it  upon  no  other 
foundation  than  making  it  appear  to 
you,  that  as  to  your  own  part  in  the  af- 
fair, there  is  no  man  breathing  that 
could  come  into  your  alliance,  who 
should,  in  all  the  offices  of  life,  and  pe- 
culiar esteem  for  yourself,  exceed  the 
gratitude  of.  Madam,  your  most  obe- 
dient, most  iiumble  servant. 


LETTER    XXXIV. 
Sir  Richard  Steele  to  Jflrs.  Scurlock, 

My  Dear  Wife,  Oct.  8,  1707. 

ou  were  not,  I  am  sure,  awake  so 
soon  as  I  was  for  you,  and  desired  the 
blessing  of  God  upon  you.  After  that 
first  duty,  my  next  is  to  let  you  know 
1  am  in  health  this  morning  ;  which  I 
know  you  are  solicitous  for.  I  believe, 
it  would  not  be  amiss  if,  some  time  this 
afternoon,  you  took  a  coach  or  chair, 
and  went  to  see  an  house  next  door  to 
Lady  Bulkley's,  toward*  St.  James's- 
street,  which  is  to  be  let.  1  h.-ive  a  solid 
reason  for  quickening  my  diligence  in  all 
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^W-Mfi  of  the  woriii,  which  is,  (hat  you 
are  my  partaker  in  them,  and  will  in:ike 
mc  labour  more  than  any  incitation  of 
?nibition  or  wcaltij  could  do.  After 
J  have  implored  the  help  of  Provi- 
deuce,  1  will  have  no  motive  to  my 
fictions  bill  the  iovc  of  the  best  crtature 
living,  to  whom  1  am  an  obedient  hus- 
?.and. 

LETTER    XXXV. 

S:r  Richard  Sffele  to  Mrs.  Scurhci. 

Dear  IVIadATO,  ^'-  ^»  '7'7- 

1  rovLD  not  forbear  letting  you  know 
*  that  I  have  received  letters  this  mo- 
Tiient  from  Barbadoes,  which  will  ficiii- 
t.'.te  my  business;  so  natural  is  it  that  all 
things  must  grow  better  by  your  conde- 
jc^nding  to  be  ])artner  to  your  most 
()biiged  hujjjband  and  most  humble  a<:rr 
T^nl. 

LETTER     XXX  VI. 

Sir  l^ifkard  Steele  to  Mrs.  Sariocky  if  a. 

Honoured  Mother,        Oct.  14,  i-.-.?. 

AM  very  ^orry  to  find,   !v  Mrs.  Scur- 

lock's.  letter,  that  you  keep  your  bed  ; 
v.hich  rnakes  me  almost  in  despair  of  see- 
ing vou  so  soon  as  I  promised  myself, 

\  have  taken  an  hpuse  in  Berry-strcct, 
St.  James's,  and  beg  your  leave  to  le- 
fnove  your  goods  thither  ;  wh.ere  I  hope 
vrc  shall  live  nil  together  in  the  strictest 
love  and  friendship.  Whatever  better 
prospects  your  daughter  might  well  have 
given  herself,  from  her  great  merit  and 
good  qualities,  I  shall  take  care  to  hnve 
i.t  said,  that  she  roiild  not  have  married 
jnorc  advantageous  iy  with  regard  to  her 
another,  who  shall  always  find  me  ker 
^Tiost  obedient  son  andniujt  humble  stjr- 
vant. 

Your  daU^I^'^'''  ';ives  her  cut}  to  you. 


LKT'IER    XXXVir. 

$ir  liicharj  Steele  to  Mrs.  Scurlock. 

Oct.  16,  i-c~. 
Dearest  Kcing  on  Earth, 

T)*BDON  ine  if  you  do  not  see  me  till 
*  eleven  o'clock,  having  met  a  scliool- 
fillow  from  Indip,  by  whnn  I  arii  to  be 
inf(irn.ed  in  ihii'.gs  this  ni;,! :t  which  ex- 
tiTrr-flv  foncerii  yqur  pbcd.cpl  hUjLand. 


I 


LETTER    XXXVIir. 

Sin  Richard  Steele  <*  Mrs.  Scvrlock,  sex. 

Lord  Sunderland's  Oflicc, 
Honoured.  Madain,         Oct.  28,  1707. 

I  vr  AS  very  glad  to  find  Ust  post  that  my 
wife  had  a  letter,  which  informed  hcf 
of  the  amendiTient  of  your  health.  She 
tells  me  there  is,  at  the  same  tiine,  a 
message  sent  her  that  my  hand  is  requir- 
ed for  the  payment  of  some  money  in 
the  country.  I  accortiingly  inclo«e  sucli 
a  direction,  and  in  any  thing  that  it  may 
be  necessary  to  have  my  concurrence, 
YOU  have  it  without  reserve  ;  for  I  sin- 
cerely rely  on  your  prudence  and  goodi 
ness,  both  in  acting  for  me  and  in  lavour 
to  me.  If  you  think  it  convenient  that 
I  do  this  in  a  more  formal  way,  be  pleas- 
ed to  command.  Madam,  your  most  obe* 
dient  son,  and  most  hiipible  servant, 

LETTER     XXXIX. 

From  the  same  to  the  sane. 
Honoured  Madam,         ^ov.  4, 1707. 

Jam  sorrv  your  indi.iposilion  continues^ 
^  and  keeps  you  in  the  country  ;  I  have 
myself  Ueen  under  a  very  severe  illness 
for  some  days,  but  am  now  almost  reco- 
vered. This  is  my  wife's  birlh-d;ty,  and 
I  am  come  down  stairs  to  celebrate  \\, 
with  as  much  good  hufnour  as  my  pre- 
sent health  will  permit.  Your  health  is, 
not  omiited  in  our  cheerful  moments, 
and  your  company  will  extremely  im- 
prove them.  I  am,  Madam,  your  most 
obedient  son  and  most  hua^.blc  servant. 
Your  daughter  has  beep  very  ill  t^U 
this  day.     She  gives  her  duty. 

LETTER     XL. 

From  tie  same  to  the  same. 
Honoured  Madam,       J^ov.  13,  17:^7. 

AM  very  glad  to  hear  by  uncle  Scur* 
lock's  last  letters,  that  you  have  taken 
in  your  horses  in  order  to  your  journey. 
Since  my  last  to  you,  1  have  had  an  af- 
fliction which  vvas  perfectly  new  to  me  ; 
a  fit  of  the  gout.  I  am  a  little  awkward 
at  my  crutches,  and  have  not  been  so 
patient  as  longer  experience  of  this  sort 
of  evil  usually  makes  us.  Our  new 
house  will  be  ready  for  our  goods  next 
\\eck;  and)  as  scon  as  it  it  so,  we  will 
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remove  to  it.  I  am  out  of  pain,  though 
I  camiot  stir;  in  the  mean  while  your 
daughter  is  dancing  at  the  other  end  of 
the  room.  Slie  gives  her  duty  to  you. 
I  am  extremely  obliged  to  my  uncle 
Scurlock  for  his  kind  present,  which  will 
be  in  town  to-morrow  night.  I  am,  Ma- 
dam, your  most  obedient  son,  and  hum- 
ble servant. 

LETTER  XLI. 

From  the  same  to  the  same. 

Lord  Sunderland's  Office, 
Honoured  Madam,  Nov.  w,  1707. 
]y|Y  wife  shewed  me  a  letter  of  the  15th 
from  Mrs.  Pugh,  wherein  there  are 
the  general  complaints  under  which  every 
body  at  present  is  sighing,  whoseconcerns 
are  wholly  in  land.  Chearfnl  and  inge- 
nuous tempers  may  agree  so  well,  and 
concert  their  affairs  in  such  a  manner,  as 
to  make  all  things  easy.  I  extremely 
long  to  see  you;  and  hope  to  be  on  my 
legs  to  receive  you,  when  I  first  do  my- 
self the  honour  of  kneeling  to  you,  and 
telling  how  much  I  am,  Madam,  your 
most  obedient  son,  and  most  humble  ser- 
vant. 

My  absolute  governess  gives  her  duty 
to  you. 

LETTER    XLIL 

Sir  Richard  Steele  to  Mrs.  Steele. 

Dear  Ruler,  Dec.  8,  I70r. 

J     CANNOT   wait   upon  you    to-day    to 

Hampton-Court.  I  have  the  West- 
Indian  business  on  my  hand,"  and  find 
very  much  to  be  done  before  Thursday's 
post.  I  shall  dine  at  our  table  at  court, 
where  the  bearer  knows  how  to  come  to 
me  with  any  orders  for  your  obedient 
husband,  and  most  liumble  servant. 
My  duty  to  my  mother. 

LETTER    XLHL 

From  the  same  to  the  same. 
My  dear,  dear  Wife,     Dec.  22, 1707. 
J   WRITE  to  let  you  know  I  do  not  come 
home  to  dimier,   being  obliged  to  at- 
tend some  business  abroad,  of  which  I 

*  The  plantation  ia  Barbadoesj  left  to  Steele 
by  his  fiiBt  wife. 


shall  give  you  an  account  (when  I  see 
you  in  the  evening)  as  becomes  your  du- 
tiful and  obedient  husband. 

LETTER     XLIV. 

From  the  same  to  the  same. 

Devil  Tavern,  Temple-Bar, 
Dear  Prue,  Jan.  3,  1708. 

J  HAVE  partly  succeeded  in  my  business 
to-day,  and  inclose  two  guineas  as  ear- 
nest of  more.  Dear  Prue,  I  cannot  come 
home  to  dinner.  I  languish  for  your 
welfare,  and  will  never  be  a  moment 
careless  more.  Your  faithful  husband. 
Send  me  word  you  have  received  this. 

LETTER    XLV. 

From  the  same  to  the  same. 

Dear  Prue,  Eleven  at  Night,  Jan.  5, 1708. 
T  was  going  home  two  hours  ago,  but 
was  met  by  Mr.  Griffith,  who  has  kept 
me  ever  since  meeting  me  as  he  came 
from  Mr.  Lambert's.  I  will  come  with- 
in a  pint  of  wine. 

We  drink  your  health,  and  Mr.  Grif- 
fith is  your  servant. 

LETTER    XLVL 
From  the  same  to  the  same. 

May  19,  1708. 
Lord  Sunderland's  Office,  eleven  o'clock. 
Dear  Prue, 

T  DESIRE  of  you  to  get  the  coach  and 
yourself  ready  as  soon  as  you  can  con- 
veniently, and  call  for  me  here,  from 
whence  we  will  go  and  spend  some  time 
together  in  the  fresh  air,  in  free  confer- 
ence. Let  my  best  periwig  be  put  in  the 
coach-box,  and  my  new  shoes,  for  it  is  a 
comfort  to  be  well-dressed  in  agreeable 
company.  You  are  vital  life  to  your 
obliged,  affectionate  husband,  and  humr 
ble  servant, 

LETTER     XLVn. 

From  the  same  to  the  same. 

Dear  Wife,  Aug.  il,  1708. 

T  HAVE  ordered  Richard   to   take   your 

directions,  whether  you  will  have  the 

chariot  with  two  or  fouriwrses  to  set  you 
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and  your  friend  down  at  your  house  at 
Hampton-Court.  Watts  is  gone  over 
the  water,  and  says  she  has  your  cora- 
mands  to  follow  in  the  stage-coach.  I 
shall  make  it  the  business  of  my  life  to 
make  you  easy  and  happy.  Consult  vour 
cool  thoughts,  and  you  will  know  that  it 
is  the  glory  of  a  woman  to  be  her  hus- 
band's friend  and  companion,  and  not  his 
sovereign  director.  I  am,  with  truth, 
sincerity,  and  tenderness,  ever  your  faiil>- 
ful  husband. 

Pray  let  the  gardener  put  the  place  in 
order^ 

LETTER     XLVIII. 

Sir  Richard  Sleek  lo  Mrs.  Steele. 

Madam,  Aug.  12, 1708. 

T  HAVE  yaur  letter,  wherein  you  let  me 

know,  that  the  little  dispute  we  have 
had  is  far  from  being  a  trouble  to  you ; 
nevertheless,  I  assure  you,  any  disturb- 
ance between  us  is  the  greatest  affliction 
to  me  imaginable.  You  talk  of  the  judg- 
ment of  the  world ;  I  shall  never  govern 
my  actions  by  it,  but  by  the  injles  of 
morality  and  right  reason.  I  love  you 
better  than  the  light  of  my  eyes,  or  the 
life-blood  in  my  heart;  but,  when  I  have 
let  you  know  that,  you  are  also  to  under- 
stand, that  neither  my  sight  shall  be  so 
far  inchanted,  or  my  affection  so  much 
master  of  me,  as  to  make  me  forget  our 
common  interest.  To  attend  my  business 
as  I  ought,  and  improve  my  fortune,  it 
is  necessary  that  n)y  time  and  my  will 
should  be  under  no  direction  but  ray  own. 
Pray  give  ray  most  humble  service  to 
Mrs.  Binns.  I  write  all  this  rather  to 
explain  my  own  thoughts  to  yon  than 
answer  your  letter  distinctly.  I  inclose 
it  to  you,  that,  upon  second  thoughts, 
5'ou  may  see  the  disrespectful  manner  in 
whicli  you  treat  your  affectionate,  faithful 
husband. 

LETTER    XLIX. 

From  the  same  to  the  same. 
Madam,  Aiig.  13, 1703. 

I  HOPE  this  will  find  you  in  good  health, 
as  I  am  at  this  present  writing,  thanks 

be  to  God  lor  it. 

I  have  not  only  rebelled  against  you, 

but  all  the  rest  of  my  governors,  frojn 

yourself,  whom  I  acknowledge  to  have 


the  right  of  partnership,  to  the  lowest 
person  who  had  to  do  with  me.  I  have 
a  very  just  sense  of  your  merit,  and  think, 
when  I  have  put  you  into  the  proper  me- 
thods which  you  ought  to  follow,  I  shall 
be  the  happiest  man  living  in  being  your 
most  afteclionate  husband,  and  humble 
servant. 

LETTER     L. 

"   From  the  same  to  the  same. 


Dear  Pruc, 


Monday  momirg, 
Ang.  16,  1708. 


T  HOPE  you  have  composed  your  mind, 
and  are  convinced  that  the  methods  I 
have  taken  were  absolutely  necessary  for 
our  mutual  good.  I  do  assure  you,  there 
is  not  that  thing  on  earth,  except  my  ho- 
nour and  that  dignity  which  every  man 
who  lives  in  the  world  must  preserve  to 
himself,  which  I  am  not  ready  to  sacri- 
fice to  your  will  and  inclination. 

I  dined  yesterday  with  my  Lord  Ha- 
lifax, where  the  beauties  in  the  garden 
were  drunk  too.  I  have  settled  a  great 
deal  of  business  within  these  few  days, 
of  all  which  I  will  gi\e  you  an  account 
when  we  meet.  I  an),  with  the  most  sin- 
cere affection,  your. obliged  husband. 

I  sent  you  some  tea  on  Friday  last. 
My  most  humble  service  to  Mrs.  Binns. 

LETTER     LL 

From  the  same  lo  the  same. 

Dear  Prue,  Sept.  13, 1708. 

T  WRITE  to  you  in  obedience  lo  wliat 
you  ordered  me;  but  there  are  not 
words  to  express  the  tenderness  I  have  for 
you.  Love  is  too  harsh  a  word  for  it ; 
but  if  you  knew  how  my  heart  aches  when 
you  speak  an  unkind  word  to  me,  and 
springs  with  joy  when  you  smile  upon 
me,  I  am  sure  you  v^ould  place  your 
glory  rather  in  i)rcserving  my  happiness 
like  a  good  wife,  than  tormenting  mc  like 
a  peevish  beauty.  Good  Pruc,  write  mc 
word  you  skill  be  overjoyed  at  my  re- 
turn to  you,  and  pity  the  awkward  figure 
I  make  when  I  pretend  to  resist  you,  by 
comi)lying  always  with  the  reasonable 
demands  of  your  enamoured  husband. 
P.  S.     1  am  Mrs.  Binns's  servant. 
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LETTER    LII. 

From  the  same  to  the  same. 

Five  in  the  evenin», 
Dear  Prue,  Sept.  19, 1708. 

T  SEND  you  seven  pennyworth  of  wal- 
*  nuts  at  five  a  penny,  which  is  the 
greatest  proof  I  can  give  you  at  present 
ofrnybeing,  withmy  whole  heart,  yours. 

The  little  horse  comes  back  with  the 
boy,  who  returns  with  him  for  me  on 
Wednesday  evening ;  in  the  mean  time, 
I  believe,  it  will  be  well  that  he  runs  in 
the  park. 

1  am  Mrs.  Binns's  servant. 

Since  I  writ  this,  I  came  to  the  place 
where  the  boy  was  ordered  with  the 
horses;  and,  not  finding  him,  sent  this 
bearer,  lest  you  should  be  in  fears,  the 
boy  not  returning. 

V.  S.  There  are  but  29  walnuts. 

LETTER    LIIL 

From  the  same  to  the  same. 

Almost  nine  at  night. 
Dear  Prue,  Oct.  29, 1708. 

T  BEG  the  favour  of  you  to  take  care  to 
wrap  yourself  up  very  warm  for  your 
journey  to-morrow.  The  coachman  has 
his  orders ;  and  I  have  agreed  with  him 
to  bring  you  to  Kensington-square,  and 
carry  Mrs.  Binns's  home,  in  hopes  she 
will  dispense  with  yourwaiting  upon  her, 
and  returning  afterwards  to  your  lodg- 
ings. 

I  shall  take  care  to  have  your  lodgings 
fit  for  your  reception,  and  will  never 
omit  any  thing  in  my  power  to  make 
your  hours  agreeable.  Your  affectionate 
husband. 

LETTER    LIV. 

From  the  same  to  the  same. 

Dear  Prue,  Nov.  13, 1708. 

T  SEND  you  all  the  money  I  have,  which 
I  hope  will  bring  you  to  town.  Since 
you  have  an  inclination  to  see  the  funeral, 
I  have  spoken  for  a  place  at  the  house- 
keeper's of  the  House  of  Lords  to  place 
you  in,  till  I  can  get  you  a  more  conve- 
nient one  for  seeing  the  procession  ;  and 


I  take  it  that  it  will  behest  to  be  in  the 
Abbey  itself,  for  which  end  you  must 
come  soon.  I  am  ordered  to  stay  here, 
or  should  come  for  you.  Yours,  with 
all  my  soul. 

The  fleet  is  come  in, 

LETTER     LV. 

From  the  same  to  the  same. 
Dear  Wife,  Nov.  17, 1708. 

TTow  can  you  add  to  my  cares,  by  mak- 
ing so  unjust  complaints  against  me 
as  in  yours  of  last  night?  I  take  all  the 
pains  imaginable  to  bring  you  home  to 
ease  and  satisfaction,  and  made  a  great 
step  in  it  yesternight,  which  I  could 
not  had  I  spent  my  time  elsewhere  than 
where  I  did.  My  dear,  be  chearful,  and 
expect  a  good  account  of  things  this  even- 
ing, from  dear  wife,  your  most  afTec- 
tionate  and  most  obliged  husband. 

LETTER     LVL 

From  the  same  to  the  same. 
Dear  Wife,  May  5, 1709. 

T  CANNOT  express  to  you  the  real  sor- 
row the  inequality  of  my  behaviour 
gives  me,  wlien  I  reflect  that  I  am  iu 
passion  before  the  best  of  women.  Dear 
Prue,  forgive  me :  I  will  neglect  nothing 
which  may  contribute  to  our  ease  toge- 
ther; and  you  shall  always  find  me  your 
alTectionate,  faithful,  and  tender  husband, 

LETTER     LVn, 

From  the  same  to  the  same. 
Dear  Prue,  April  7,  1710. 

T  INCLOSE  to  you  a  receipt  for  the  sauce- 
part  and  spoon,  and  a  note  of  231.  of 
Lewis's,  which  will  make   up  the  501. 
I  promised  for  your  ensuing  occasion.* 

I  know  no  happiness  in  this  life  in  any 
degree  comparable  to  tlie  pleasure  I  have 
in  your  person  and  society :  I  only  beg 
of  you  to  add  to  your  other  charms,  a 
fearfulness  to  see  a  man  that  loves  you  in 
pain  and  uneasiness,  to  make  me  as  hap- 
py as  it  is  possible  to  be  in  this  life. 
Rising  a  little  in  a  morning,   and  being 

*  Mrs.  Steele  was  tlien  pregnant  wife  her 
first  child. 
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disposed  to  a  chearfulncss,* thing  you  do.  let  it  be  ever  so  odd  and 


Mould  not  be  amiss.  I  am  your  most  af 
fectionate  husband,  and  obedient  servant. 
There  are  papers  ia  the  parlour  win- 
dow, dated  iVom  Hamburgh  and  other 
places,  which  I  want. 

LETTER     LVIII. 

Sir  Richard  Steele  lo  Mrs.  Sleefe,  at 
i^Irs.  Bradshaw's  House  al  Sdndy-md^ 
over  against  the  Bull  Alehouse  in  Ful- 
ham-road. 

Wednesday,  Aug.  9,  1710. 
Berry-street,  half-hour  after  six. 

Dear  Prue, 
T^Hou  art  such  a   foolish  tender  thing, 
that  there  is  no  living  with  thee. 

I  have  broke  my  rest  last  night,  be- 
cause I  knew  you  would  be  such  a  fool  as 
not  to  sleep.  Pray  come  home  by  this 
morning's  coach,  if  you  are  impatient; 
but  if  you  are  not  here  before  noon,  I 
will  come  down  to  you  in  the  evening  : 
but  I  must  make  visits  this  morning,  to 
hear  what  is  doing.     Yours  ever. 

LETTER     LIX. 

From  the  same  to  the  same. 
Dear  Creature,  July,  24, 1712. 

A  LL  you  desire  shall  be  done.  I  beg 
of  you  to  compose  yourself  :  for  no- 
thing else  can  [make]  Jiappy  one  that 
doats  on  you  so  much  that  he  cannot  hide 
it,  though  he  heartily  wishes  he  could. 
Yours  unchangeably.. 

LETTER     LX. 

From  the  same  In  the  same,  at  Carmar- 
then ^   South  Hales. 
Dear  Prue,       Saturday,  Nov.  17, 1716. 

VJolly's  distemper  proves  the  small- 
pox, which  she  has  very  favourably, 
and  a  good  kind.  Mrs.  Evans  is  very 
good  ;  and  Nurse  Jervase  very  diligent; 
Sarah  has  every  good  quality,  and  the 
whole  family  are  in  health  beside  the 
dear  infant.  I  am  very  close  at  my  pa- 
pers, not  having  been  two  hours  out  of 
the  house  since  I  parted  with  you.  Pray 
take  care  of  yourself.  I  love  you  to  dis- 
traction; lor   I  cannot   be  angry  at  any 

•  A  few  word*  are  here  cut  out. 


unexpected,  to  thetcnderest  of  husbands. 

We  had  not,  when  you  left  us,  an  inch 

of  candle,   a  pound  of  coal,   or  a  bit  of 

meat,  in  the  bouse ;  but  we  do  not  want 


LETTER     LXI. 

From,  the  samx  lo  the  same. 


I 


Dear  Prue,  Nov.  20,1716. 

AM  here  under  the  double  severity  of 

your  absence  and  Molly's  sickness ; 
but  I  hope  you  are  well,  as  the  child  is, 
in  her  condition.  She  has  the  small-pox 
with  very  favourable  symptoms,  and  is 
very  well  attended  by  Evans  and  her 
husband,  Sarah,  and  Nurse  Jervase.  I 
am,  with  the  utmost  affection,  your  obe- 
dient husband,  and  most  humble  servant. 

I  hope  to  begin  my  journey+  the  day 
after  Willmot's  return. 

I  ojiened  this  after  sealed,  to  let  you 
know  Willmot  is  come. 

LETTER     LXn. 

From  the  same  to  the  same. 
Dear  Prue,  Nov.  26,  1716. 

T  HOPE  this  will  find  you  safe  at  Car- 
marthen, and  that  you  find  all  things 
easy  there.  There  is  nothing  extraordi- 
nary has  occurred  here.  Your  daughter 
Betty  was  very  well  yesterday:  I  made 
her  be  brought  out  as  I  rode  by. 

I  have  been  much  on  horseback  to 
prepare  for  my  journey,  for  which  I  ex- 
pect orders  on  Monday  next  out  of  Scot- 
la. id.  Thi«  is  the  ninth  day  with  my 
dear  Molly  in  the  small-pox ;  she  has 
many  in  the  body,  few  in  the  face:  they 
are,  they  say,  very  kindly.  Nurse  Jer- 
vase, with  her  duty,  recommends  her- 
self to  you  furlier  extraordinary  care  and 
diligence  about  your  child.  Mrs.  Evans 
and  her  husband  deserve  very  well  of  us. 
I  am  with  the  tcnderest  love,  your  most 
obedient  husband,  and  most  humble  ser- 
vant. 

My  most  humble  scrvite  to  the  widow, 
and  all  the  family. 

+  To  Scotland  whither  he  was  going  as  a 
Comniiuioner  of  the  forfeited  estates. 
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LETTER    LXIII. 
From  the  same  to  the  samt. 

Dear  Prue,  Dec  18, 1716. 

■YIThether  I  love  you  because  you  are 
the  mother  of  the  children,  or  them 
because  you  are  their  mother,  I  know 
not ;  but  I  am  sure  I  am  growing  a  very 
covetous  creature  for  the  sake  of  both  of 
you.  I  am  making  haste  to  Scotland : 
have  only  a  small  affair,  which  I  will 
acquaint  you  with  in  my  next,  and  am 
entirely  yours. 

LETTER    LXIV. 

From  the  same  to  the  sams. 
Dear  Prue,  Chiistmas-day. 

T  WENT  the  other  day  to  see  Betty  at 
Chelsea,  who  represented  to  me,  in 
her  pretty  language,  "  that  she  seemed 
"  helpless  and  friendless,  without  any 
"  body's  takingnotice  of  her  at  Christ- 
*'  mas,  wheji  all  the  children  but  she  and 
"  two  more  were  with  their  relations.' 
I  have  invited  her  to  dinner  to-day,  with 
one  of  the  teachers,  and  they  are  here 
now  in  the  room  ;  Betty  and  Moll  very 
noisy  and  pleased  together.  Bess  goes 
back  again,  as  soon  as  she  has  dined,  to 
Chelsea.  I  have  stayed  in,  to  get  a  very 
advantageous  affair  dispatched;  for,  I 
assure  you,  I  love  money  at  present  as 
well  as  your  ladyship,  and  am  entirely 
yours. 

I  told  Betty  I  had  writ  to  you;  and 
she  made  me  open  the  letter  again ;  a.id 
give  her  humble  duty  to  her  mother,  and 
desire  to  know  when  she  shall  have  the 
honour  to  see  her  in  tovVn.  She  gives 
her  love  to  Mrs.  Bevans  and  all  her 
cousins. 

LETTER    LXV. 

From  the  same  to  the  same. 

Dear  Prue,  [Undated.] 

T  HAVE  yours,  and,  if  I  have  ever  of- 
fended you,  am  heartily  sorry  for  it, 
and  beg  your  pardon.  As  to  the  next 
circumstance,  the  world  is  all  alike  every 
where ;  and  I  know  no  occasion  for  ex- 
pecting great  friendship,  and  disinterest- 
ed conduct ;  but  maintaii)  a  discreet  and 
distant  correspondence,  at  the  same  time 
always  ready  to  do  what  good  one  can  to 


relations,  without  thinking  of  what  re- 
turn they  will  make.  1  do,  as  you  ad- 
vise, court  and  converse  with  men  able 
and  willing  to  serve  me.  But  after 
this,  you  grow  very  pleasant,  and  talk  of 
8001.  Please  to  shew  mc  in  your  next 
how  you  make  out  such  a  demand  upon 
me,  and  you  shall  have  my  aerious  an- 
swer to  it.  Your  words  are,  "  the  full 
"  8001.  you  owe  me."  You  advise  me 
to  take  care  of  my  soul:  I  do  not  know 
what  you  can  think  of  yours,  when  you 
have  and  do  with-hold  from  me  your 
body.  I  observe  what  you  say  of  cousin 
Alexander,  and  shall  be  glad  of  his  cor- 
respondence. I  have  not  yet  had  any 
money  as  a  commissioner;  but  shall  next 
week,  afid  then  will  pay  Betty's  school- 
ing,  kc.  Your  most  obedient,  humble 
husband  and  servant. 

I  inclose  to  you  a  letter  from  Morgan 
Davies,  wiih  my  answer  on  the  back.  I 
believe  you  had  better  conceal  that.  I 
send  you  his  letter  ;  you  may  be  sure  he 
shall  have  no  consent  of  mine  separate 
from  yours,  for  you  rule  m^  entirely. 

LETTER    LXVI. 
From  the  same  to  the  same. 

[Undated.] 
My  dearest  Prue,  and  beloved  Wife,  Sec, 
T  HAVE  yours  of  the  7th  instant,  which 
turns  wholly  upon  my  taking  care  of 
my  health,  and  advice  to  forbear  embark- 
ing too  deeply  in  public  matters,  which 
you  enforce  by  reminding  me  of  the  in- 
gratitude I  have  met  with.  I  have  as 
quick  sense  of  the  ill-treatment  I  have 
received  as  is  consistent  with  keeping  up 
my  own  spirit  and  good-humour.  When- 
ever I  am  a  malcontent,  I  will  take  care 
not  to  be  a  gloomy  one,  but  hope  to  keep 
some  stings  of  wit  and  humour  in  my 
own  defence.  I  am  talking  to  my  wife, 
and  therefore  may  speak  my  heart  and 
the  vanity  of  it.  I  know,  and  you  are 
witness,  that  I  have  served  the  Royal  Fa- 
mily with  an  unreservedness  due  only  to. 
Heaven,  and  I  am  now  (I  thank  my  bro- 
ther Whigs)  not  possessed  of  twenty  shil- 
lings from  the  favour  of  the  court.  The 
Playhouse  it  had  been  barbarity  to  deny 
at  the  player's  request,  and  therefore  I 
do  not  allow  it  a  favour.  But  I  banish 
the  very  memory  of  these  things,  nor 
will  1  expect  any  thing  but  what  I  must 
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strike  out  of  myself.  By  Tuesday's  post 
I  think  I  shall  be  able  to  guess  when  I 
shall  leave  the  town,  and  turn  all  my 
thoughts  to  finish  my  comedy.*  You 
will  find  I  have  got  so  much  constancy 
and  fortitude  as  to  live  my  own  way 
(within  the  rules  of  good -breeding  and 
decency)  whcre-ever  I  am;  for  I  will  not 
sacrifice  your  husband,  and  the  father  of 
the  poor  babes,  to  any  one's  humour  in 
the  world.  But  to  provide  for,  and  do 
you  good,  is  all  my  ambition. 

I  have  a  list  of  21  leases  for  the  setting 
out  1991.  8s.  per  annum.  I  have  not  yet 
heard  of  Mr.  Philips.  I  am,  dear  Prue, 
ever  yours. 

LETTER    LXVII. 

Sir  Richard  Steele  to  Lady  Steele,  "^ 

Dear  Prue, 


Hamptsn-Court. 
March  16,1716-17. 

TF  you  have  written  any  thing  to  me 
which  I  should  have  received  last  night, 
I  beg  your  pardon  that  I  cannot  answer  it 
till  the  next  post.  The  House  of  Commons 
will  be  very  busy  the  next  week;  and  I 
had  many  things,  public  and  private,  for 
which  I  wanted  four-and-twentyhours  re- 
tirement, and  therefore  came  tovisit  your 
son.  I  came  out  of  town  yesterday,  be- 
ing Friday,  and  shall  return  to-morrow. 
Your  son,  at  the  present  writing,  is 
mighty  well  employed,  in  tumbling  on 
the  Hoor  of  the  room,  and  sweeping  the 
sand  with  a  feather.  He  grows  a  most 
dclighthil  child,  and  very  full  of  play  and 
spirit.  He  is  also  a  very  great  scholar: 
he  can  read  his  Primer;  and  I  have 
Ijrought  down  my  Virgil.  He  makes 
most  shrewd  remarks  upon  the  pictures. 
We  are  very  intimate  friends  and  play- 
fellows. He  begins  to  be  very  ragged  ; 
and  I  hope  I  shall  be  pardoned  if  I  equip 
him  with  new  cloathsand  frocks,  or  what 
Mrs.  Evans  and  I  shall  think  for  his  ser- 
vice.    I  am,  dear  Pnie,  ever  yours. 

LETTER    LXVin. 

From  the  same  to  the  same. 

.     Dear  Prue,  [Undated.] 

I  HAVE  yours,  wherein  you  mention  Ful- 
ler, and  the  account  you  have  that  he 

•  If  this  was  his  "  Conscicus  Lovers,"  it  re- 
mained imfiniihed  till  17i^l. 


shewed  an  insolent  joy  at  liis  wife's  death. 
I  do  not  set  up  to  excuse  his  conduct  to- 
wards his  wife,  but  shall  take  care  of 
mine  towards  my  own. 

You  tell  me  you  want  a  little  flattery 
from  me.  I  assure  you  I  know  no  one 
who  deserves  so  much  commendation  as 
yourself,  and  to  whom  saying  the  best 
things  would  be  so  little  like  flattery. 
The  thing  speaks  itself,  considering  you 
as  a  very  handsome  woman  that  loves 
retirement,  one  who  does  not  want  wit, 
and  yet  is  extremely  sincere;  and  so  I 
could  go  through  all  the  vices  which  at- 
tend the  good  qualities  of  other  people, 
of  which  you  arc  exempt.  But,  indeed, 
though  you  have  every  perfection,  you 
have  one  extravagant  fault,  which  almost 
frustrates  the  good  in  you  to  me,  and 
that  is,  that  you  do  not  love  to  dress,  to 
appear,  to  shine  out,  even  at  my  request, 
and  to  make  me  proud  of  you,  or  rather 
to  indulge  the  pride  I  have  that  you  are 
mine.  This  is  all  I  wish  changed  in  you, 
which  I  hope  you  will  bring  about,  and 
condescend  to  be,  what  nature  made  you, 
the  most  beauteous  and  most  agreeable 
of  your  sex,  at  the  instance  of,  dear 
Prue,  your  most  aHectionate,  obsequious 
husband. 

A  quarter  of  Molly's  schooling  is  paid. 
The  children  are  perfectly  well. 

LETTER    LXIX. 
From  the  sam£  to  the  same. 


I 


My  dearest  Prue,        March  26,  irir. 

HAVE    received   yours,    wherein    you 

give  me  the  sensible  affliction  of  Ict^ 
ting  me  know  of  the  continual  pain  in 
your  head.  I  could  not  meet  with  ne- 
cessary advice;  but,  according  to  the 
description  you  give  me,  I  am  confident 
washing  your  head  in  cold  water  will  cure 
you;  I  mean,  having  water  poured  on 
your  head,  and  rubbed  with  an  hand, 
from  the  crown  of  your  head  to  the  nape 
of  your  neck.  Wiien  I  lay  in  your  place, 
and  on  your  pillow,  I  assure  you,  I  fell 
into  tears  last  night,  to  think  that  my 
charming  little  insolent  might  be  then 
awake  and  in  pain,  and  took  it  to  be  a 
sin  to  go  to  sleep. 

For  this  tender  passion  towards  you,  I 
must  be  contented  that  your  Prueship  will 
condescend  to  call  yourself  my  well- 
wisher.  I  am  going  abroad,  and  write 
before  I  go  out,  lest  accidents  should  hap- 
pen 
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pen  to  prevent  my  writing  at  all.  If  I 
can  meet  with  further  advice  for  you,  I 
will  send  it  in  a  letter  to  Alexander.  I 
am,  dear  Prue,  ever  thine.  * 

LETTER    LXX.  ' 

From  the  same  to  the  same,  at  Cat  mar - 
then,  South  Wales^ 

Dear  Prue,  [Undated.] 

T  AM,  as  you  observe,  still  io  town,  and 
have  your  rallying  letter.  'i"i»e  claims 
of  the  fair  sex  are,  you  say,  unaccount- 
able. It  is  well  for  you  they  are;  for, 
I  assure  you,  I  think  you  both  the  fairest 
and  the  best  of  women. 

I  have  been  much  at  home  and  alone 
since  we  parted.  I  am  come  to  a  resolu- 
tion ol  making  my  three  children  my 
partners,  and  will  constantly  lay  up 
sometliing  out  of  all  receipts  of  money 
for  each  of  them,  in  a  box  bearing  the 
name  of  the  little  one  to  whom  it  be- 
longs. Betty  grows  tall,  and  has  the 
best  air  I  ever  saw  in  any  creature  of  her 
age.  I  am  going  to  dine  with  the 
Speaker.  Things  at  court  seem  to  be  in 
a  very  uncertain  way.  1  am,  dear 
Prue,  eternally  yours,  « 

LETTER    LXXI. 

From  the  same  to  the  same. 
My  Dear  Prue,  Sept.  20, 1717. 

tThave  yours  of  the  16th,  and  am  hear- 
tily troubled  that  we  shave  in  a  new 
calamity,  to  wit,  having  the  same  distem- 
per." Pray  take  care  of  yourself,  and 
you  will  find  that  we  shall  be  in  great 
plenty  before  another  year  turns  round. 
My  dear  wife,  preserve  yourself  for  liim 
that  sincerely  loves  you,  and  to  be  an 
example  to  your  little  ones  of  religion  and 
virtue.  If  it  pleases  God  to  bless  us 
together  with  life  and  health,  we  will 
live  a  life  »i  piety  and  chearful  virtue. 
Your  daughter  Bess  gives  her  duty  to 
you,  and  says  she  will  be  your  comfort, 
but  she  is  very  sorry  you  are  aiHicted  with 
the  gout.  The  brats,  my  girls,  stand 
on  each  side  the  table:  and  Molly  says, 
that  what  I  am  writing  now  is  about  her 
H«w  coat.  Bess  is  v/ith  me  till  she  has 
pew  cloaths.  Aliss  Moll  has  taken  upon 
Vier  to  hold  the  sand-box,  and  is  so  im- 


pertinent  in  her  office,  that  I  cannot 
write  more.  But  you  are  to  take  this 
letter  as  from  your  three  best  friends, 
Bess,  Moll,  and  their  Father. 
Eugene  was  very  well  this  morning. 
Moll  bids  me  let  you  know  that  she  fell 
down  just  now,  and  did  not  hurt  herself. 
Betty  and  Moll  gave  their  service  to  Sara 
and  Myrtle. 

LETTER    LXXII. 

Mr.  Mcyricke  to  Miss  Steele. 

Madam,  Pembrokeshire. 

T  HAVE  lately   heard  a   very   excellent 

character  of  the  honesty  of  John  Tre- 
iogan;  and  as  I  know  how  to  esteem 
every  recommendation  of  yours,  I  there- 
fore employ  him  in  a  case  of  the  highest 
importance  to  myself,  the  carriage  of  a 
hundred  weight  of  love,  right  good  as 
any  in  England,  at  your  service.  Do 
not  let  your  generous  temper  be  in  pain 
to  make  any  return;  I  must  ask  none. 
Allow  me  leave  to  send  you  all  I  have, 
for  I  am  abundantly  supplied,  and  think 
it  no  trouble;  for,  believe  me,  it  is  no 
trouble  at  all,  Cousin.  In  mig'jity  pain 
surely,  I  have  convinced  you,  Madam, 
how  conformable  I  can  be  to  your  com- 
mand, since  I  have  left  your  presence, 
where  my  only  quiet  and  repose  dwell. 
It  is  true,  I  might  find  more  safety,  but 
I  buy  it  at  a  most  extravagant  purchase. 
You  will,  perhaps,  draw  a  charge  of  a 
very  ready  shew  of  disobedience  even  in 
my  declaration  of  it,  because  you  have 
commanded  me  not  to  love  :  but,  not  to 
love,  is  not  to  live;  and  not  to  love  you, 
would  be  death  in  the  worst  foTm  it  can 
appear  in.  Do  not,  my  fair  unbeliever, 
urge  my  crime  in  this,  since  I  would  die 
to  be  obedient  to  you  in  any  thing;  for 
it  is  the  just  resolve  and  constitution  of 
my  mind.  If  my  passion  can  be  recom- 
mended by  its  purity,  by  its  religious  and 
heavenly  fondness,  it  has  that,  and  yet 
much  more,  to  say  for  itself,  if  you  would 
hear  it.  When  you  meet  with  any  body 
that  can  love  you  better,  that  will  more 
readily  subject  his  little  life  and  fortune 
to  your  pleasure  and  inclination,  I  must 
then  only  learn  to  be  content  from  your 
happiness,  and  I  must  for  ever  own 
myself  in  the  most  religious  rights,  and 
greatest  tenderness  of  my  soul,  dear  Mrs, 
Steele,  your  most  passionately  fond  ad-< 
mircr,  and  ever-more  devoted. 
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LETTER    LXXIII. 


Mr.  Mcyricke  lo  Miss  Steele. 

Prush,  Thursday,  Jan.  6, 17S0. 
Madam, 
pouLD   I  apprehend  any  danger  when 
^  I  conform    to    your    commands,    I 
might  have  been  extremely  sensible  of  it 
last  Monday  night,  when  I  met  about  a 
thousand   coal-pits,    with   open  mouths 
ready  to-  devour  me,  just  covered  over 
with  snow,  and,  under  that  disguise  of 
their  complexion,  might  have  ensnared  a 
roan  much  more  in  his  senses  than  myself. 
In  all    these    threatening  dangers,   my 
charming  Stella  diverted  my  thoughts ; 
and  every  the  greatest  fright  and  fear  was 
removed  from  before  my  eyes  by  the 
pleasing  idea  1  had  of  that  lovely  crea- 
ture.    Thus,  Madam,  am  I  thankful  for 
the  noble  inspiration  you  give  my  soul  of 
courage  and  constancy,  which  will  enable 
mc  lo  brave  the  fury  of  every  storm  lean 
possibly  meet  with  in  life.     It  may,  in- 
deed, be  very  inconsistent  with  a  modern 
fine  gentleman,    or  a  lover,  before  his 
mi-'-tress.  to  offer  any  thanksgiving  to  the 
Divine  Providence  for  his  protection ;  but 
sure  it  cannot  offend  the  good,  the  pious 
Miss  Steele.'     No  ;  it  is  to  that  infinite, 
all-wise  Being,  whortrieth  the  very  heart, 
that  I  pray  to  si.cw  me  mercy;  to  Him 
let  me  be  instaui  in  prayer,  who  sees  all 
things  intuiiively:  and  may  his  inHuence 
direct  and  goveri^you  when  it  is  possible 
ioryour  own  human  prudence  to  fail  you! 
I  am,  my  lovely  creature,  every  way  en- 
gaged  to   you;'  and   surely   it   concerns 
you  not  a  little,  in  the  excellency  of  your 
mind  as  a  good  Christian,  lo  support  me 
a  little  better  under  my  present  inquie- 
tude, and  great  suspense  of  happiness. 
Oh  1  would  you  take  but  one  view  of 
my  soul,  and  see  the  rejoicings  it  has  at 
the  pleasure  you  could  give  it  !    Do,  my 
charmer,    lay   one  obligation  upon  n.e, 
which  every  pan  of  my  life  would  be  in- 
dustriously employed  to  return.     I  wish 
you  would  sec  with  what  a  disinterested 
passion  1  am  yours.     But  why  should  I 
be  thus  importunate  lo  a  generous  mind, 
which  has  the  gift  of  charily?  I  pray  the 
Almighty  to  govern   and  direct  you  in 
the  right  use  ofii ;   and  believe  me,  dear 
Miss  Steele,  to  be  for  ever  yours. 

If  you  cannot  send  me  something  to 
live  upon  here,  1  must  see  Carmarthen 
^OOD  ;  shall  I  ? 


LETTER    LXXIV. 

From  the  same  to  the  same. 
Madam,  [Undated.] 

iT  seems  it  is  in  love,  as  it  is  in  the 
r  worship  of  the  Gods  :  we  are  still  to 
supplicate,  still  to  pray,  though  the  Deity 
we  adore  gives  us  no  positive  assurance 
of  mercy,   by  a  gracious  appearance  or 
promise  to  us.     We  are  bid,  indeed,   in 
one  case,  to  "  hear  Moses  and  the  pro- 
"  phets ;"  but  such  are  my  unhappy  cir- 
cumstances, that  I  have  no  certain  known 
rules  to  go   by ;  however,   I   shall  keep 
close  to  the  leiter  of  the  law,  and  "  love 
"  without  ceasing."     Under  this  uncer- 
tain state    and  perplexity   I  may,  with 
more  justice  than  the  child-bed  lady,  ask, 
"  Wiiat  have  I  done,  ye  Gods,  to  de- 
"  serve  thus?"  Be  still,  O  my  soul  I  and 
please  thyself  with   those  imaginations, 
that  thy  great  distractionswill,  some  time 
or  other,  have  a  happy  end.     The  Spec- 
tator has  observed,  that    "to   be  ena- 
"  moured  with  a  lady  of  sense  and  vir- 
"  tue,  is  an  improvement  of  the  under- 
"  standing  and  morals."     I  own  I  have 
an  exceeding  good  opinion  ol  my  gover- 
ness ;  only  I  think  her  discipline  a  little 
too  rigid  and  severe,  at  present,  for  my 
tender  nature ;  but  I  hope  there  will  be 
nothing  wanting  in  her  indulgent  care, 
as  I  am  sure  llicre  shall  not  in  my  honest 
endeavours  ^'- 


I  wish  you  would  suffer  it  to  be  argued 
by  myself  or  counsel.  I  will  make  my  re- 
gard known  for   your   person  by  cvesy 
thing  that  can  be  done."  I  esteem  you  too 
precious  to  be  bought  or  sold,  or  I  would 
offer  all  I  have  with  a  frank  and   honest 
heart,  which   you  shall    be    acquainted 
with  as  soon  as  you  please.     My  rivals 
may  probably  be  better  able  to  purchase 
the  pleasant  fields  of  Llanguner,  which 
have  so  many  beauties  and  delights,  that 
I  would  wish  you,  as  a  friend,  never  to 
part  with  tisera:   but  I  fain  would  be  the 
purchaser  of  your  person,  and  I  Ireely  bid 
mv  life  and  fortune,  which  I  shall  never 
have  occasion  to  murmur  or  repine  at,  till 
you  declare    them    below    your  notice. 
Teach  roe,  o!i  1   instruct  me,   dear   Miss 
Steele,  how  to  value  both,    and  let  me 
live  in  love  and  truth  eternally  yours. 

Your  horse  has  promised  me  the  ho- 
nour of  a  visit  to-morrow. 

•  Here  a  few  words  are  purposely  cut  out. 
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LETTER    LXXV. 


rom  the  same  io  Ihe  same,  al  Mr.  Scur- 
lock's. 


Madam, 

CCORDING 


to 


Prush,  S«ndav  morn, 
Eight  o''ClocJi. 

the    best    calculation  I 


can  make,  it  is  now  a  hundred  and 
sixteen  hours,  thirteuu  minutes,  and  three 
seconds,  &c.  since  f   left  Carmarthen;  a 
very  tedious  and  melanciiolv  time,  under 
which  I    have    been    cliicfly   supported 
by  the  parson  of  the  parish,  who  is  in- 
deed a  good  sensible  brown  man,  only 
a  little  unhappy  in  his  too  great  relish  for 
tlie  very  thirsty  weed  of  tobacco,  and  the 
liquid  manufacture  of  our  country,  ale. 
The  near  approach  of  the   very  solemn 
season  just  at  hand,  led  us  into  conversa- 
tion suit.ble  to  the  occasion;  and  in  the 
procuress  oi  our  discourse,  he  so  well  insi- 
nuated himself  into  a  familiarity  withme, 
that    he  gained    the  inmost  recesses  of 
nay  soul,  where  he  found  such  gloomy  sor- 
row and  sadness  as  drew  his  compassion, 
and,  I  hope,  may  in  time  deserve  yours, 
or  I  must  have  recourse  to  him,  or  some 
more  able    and    discreet   minister,    for 
ghostly  counsel,  Sec.     The  poor  man,  in 
the  honesty  of  his  heart,  for  the  good  of 
religion,  and  to  the  best  of  his  capacity, 
directed  the  most  religious  use  of  my  af- 
fections, and  urged  very  strong  and  sa- 
cred reasons  against  "  setting  my  heart 
*'  too    much   upon    the    things  of  this 
"  world."    But  such  is  the  depravity  of 
nature,  dear  Doctor,  I  cannot  help   it. 
Heaven  forgive  me,  if  it  can  be  my  of- 
fence to  love  Miss  Steele  too  much,  and 
punish  me   for  that  crime  towards  any 
other  lady  I     Being  at  present  in  a  good 
disposition  of  mind  to  prepare  myself  for 
the  next  world,  I  intend  by  the  assistance 
of  God,  this  day  to  answer  the  most  po- 
sitive   command  of  heaven;   and  I  am 
persuaded,  in  the  purity  of  my   consci- 
ence, that  I  can  give  no  offence  in  this 
very  solemn  assurance  under  my  hand, 
that  I  love  you   above   tfie  world,  ab- 
stracted from  any  views  of  fortune,   but 
merely  on  account  of  your  agreeable  per- 
son, pretty  sense,  most  excellent  temper, 
and  very  sweet  endowments    of    good- 
nature in  its  primitive  sense.    But  if  your 
resolutions  are  unalterable,  your  inclina- 
tions different  from  any  thing  in  me,  and 
you  can  neither   be   thus  charitable  »r 


generous  as  to  reward  so  well-grounded 
a  passion,  I  can  then  greatly  lament  ray 
endless  misfortune,    and    resolve    never 
more  to  give  trouble,    or  offence,  where 
I  love  so  well.     But,  if  you  are  not  very 
determined  to  the  contrary,  I  will  cheer- 
fully serve,  in  great  constancy,  your  own 
time,    though  naturally   as  impatient  a 
lover  asyo'i  have  met  with.     Do  not  ab- 
solutely despise  the  honesty  and  simplicity 
of  this  heart:   if  you  resolve  against  it, 
urge  its  crime  in  loving  too  much,  and 
declare  your  dislike  of  too  fond  a  hus- 
band.  You  may  most  certauily  oblige  mc 
so  far,  as  to  make  me  conform  to  every 
thing  you  please;  for  I  know  not  how 
it  happens,  but  so  it  is,  I  had  much  ra- 
ther be  your  slave,  than  claim  a  supe- 
riority over  any  lady  I  ever  saw.     Your 
generous  temper  may,  perhaps,  despise 
so  servile  a  dechration ;  but  think  it  is 
to  you  only  I  can  so  far  resign  myself. 
Perhaps  you  may  like  better  to  be  treated 
with  the  power  and  authority  of  a  very 
husband.     Indeed  you  may  ti^ust  your- 
self with  any  person,  for  you  have  such 
winning  engagements   as  can  sooth  and 
soften    the  most  contradictory   temper; 
therefore  you  need  not  wish  a  greiiter  va- 
riety of  choice:  lose  as  little  time  as  pos- 
sible, for  your  joys  will   be  coaHrmed  at 
a  time  when  other  people  are  to  be  wished 
into  them  by  their   friends.     You  have 
admirers  enough,    Madam,  to   pay  yon 
compliments;    but   if  truths,  as  divine 
and  sacred  as  any  I  have  found  in  good 
books,   which   I  have  been    conversant 
with  these  three  days,   can  recommend 
what  I  say,   you  are  beyond  expression 
dear  to  me;  and  every  thing  you  do,  and 
say,  gives  me  admiration  and  pleasure, 
but  wnen  you  speak  ray  death.     I  have 
been  so  very  happy  as  to  be  supported 
by   the  most  engaging  friendship  that  I 
have  yet  raet  with  in  life,  without  which 
I   liad  sunk    in  very   bitter  anguish  of 
thought  long  before  this  day.     May  you 
l»e  blessed  with  all  that  Heaven  can  send 
you:  and  believe  rae  to  be,  fro;n  my  in- 
most soul,  dear  Miss   Steele,   yours,   as 
much  as  possible  man  can  be. 

My  nerves,  Madam,  are  exceeding 
good,  for  my  shaking  hand  is  only  a  na- 
tural consequence  of  my  aching  heart  at 
this  juncture. 
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Mr.  Harcourt  to  Miss  Steele,  in  Carmiu- 
ihen,  Soulh  Wales. 

*'  QUT  of  sight  out  of  mind,"  is  a  pro- 
verb >vhich,  on  many  occasions, 
might  be  founded  in  truth.  Miss  Steele 
perhaps,  at  present  may  best  known 
wherein  it  has  been  verihed.  Give  me 
leave  to  assure  you,  it  is  not  so  with  me 
in  respect  to  one  vvlio  is  the  very  grace 
and  ornament  of  her  sex. 

Permit  me,  Madam,  to  send  you  tliis 
BOW  only  as  the  tribute  of  my  wishes, 
where  my  ])oor  services  in  times  past 
were,  or  would  be  now,  less  regarded. 
However,  had  you  thought  me  worthy 
of  that  lieart,  which  you  keep  reserved 
for  some  other,  haply  you  would  have 
found  mc  not  the  least  ffiiihful,  nor  the 
kast  sensible  of  the  obligation.  But 
beauty,  goodness,  and  good  saise,  such 
as  you  are  the  happy  mistress  of,  will 
always  claim  the  best  wishes  and  good- 
will of  the  most  uncivilised  and  barbar- 
ous. But  since  praise  from  some,  even  to 
the  most  praise-worihy,  will  be  found 
tmacceptable;  myself  too  conscious  of 
the  application,  I  v  .all  decline  the  un- 
welcome task. 

It  would  be  too  romantic  to  tell  you 
into  what  an  abyss  of  melancholy  .    .   . 

fell  into 

on  parting  from  you  (heavens  forbid  the 
omen  I J  I  hope  no  presage  of  any  ill  ac- 
cident. Why  could  not  I,  the  most 
faithful,  though  meanest,  of  your  ser- 
vants, be  pern)itied  to  see  you  to  your 
journey's  end?  I  could  have  retunied 
with  pleasure  had  I  but  seen  you  sale  I 
but  you  thought  otherwise,  and  it  be- 
comes me  to  be  silent. 

J  hope  her  late  indisposition  has  left  her; 
if  not,  I  hope  no  time  will  be  lost  to- 
wards a  speedy  application  for  the  reco- 
very of  her  health.  Her  returning  to 
the  hot-well,  as  she  talked  of,  would  be 
the  best  resolution  she  could  take.  I  find 
a  very  sensible  benefit  already  by  these 
waters.  I  would  with  pleasure  meet  her 
half-way,  could  I  but  know  the  time  of 
her  coming;  but  the  fear  of  disobliging 
a  lady  of  my  acquaintance  prevents  me 
in  the  pleasure  of  waiting  upon  her  at 
Carmarthen.     Fairest,  adieu ! 


Miss  Steele  to  a  Friend  in  London. 

Sir, 

A^jY  time  and  thoughts  are  so  employed 
about  my  poor  sister  (who  grows 
worse  every  day)  that  1  could  not  sooner 
acknowledge  the  favour  of  your  obliging 
letters.  I  have  a  true  sense  of  what  I 
owe  you  for  the  trouble  you  take  in  our 
affairs.  I  am  glad  you  have  brought  the 
players  ♦  to  such  good  terms ;  and  I  sin- 
cerely wish  it  may  ever  be  as  much  in 
my  power,  as  I  am  sure  it  will  always  be 
in  my  inclination,  to  shew  my  gratitude 
to  you  for  the  many  favours  and  civilities 
you  have  conferred  on  my  sister  and  self. 
Your  kind  inquiry  relating  to  Dan  y 
park  estate,  is  another  instance  of  your 
friendship  to  me;  but  you  will  allow  mc 
the  liberty  to  say,  that  I  think  the  satis- 
faction given  you  so  deficient,  and  so 
little  to  the  purpose,  that,  from  this  mo- 
ment, I  take  a  resolution  to  put  an  abso- 
lute stop  to  that  affair.  Mr.  George 
Harcourt's  pretending  to  send  to  his 
uncle  for  the  partiailars  of  an  estate  to 
be  settled  upon  hiiu,  which  I  was  always 
made  to  believe  was  actually  to  be  his  by 
an  old  entail,  and  consequently  out  of 
his  uncle's  power  to  give  from  him,  is 
so  inconsistent  with  the  account  which 
my,  or  rather  his,  friends  gave  me  of  it, 
that  I  can  no  way  account  for  it. 
There  have  been  so  many  impositions  in 
regard  to  Mr.  Lewis  Harcourt's  estate 
detected,  that  I  never  repented  any  tiling 
more,  than  that  I  was  persuaded  to  enter 
at  first  into  any  treaty  with  Mr.  George 
Harcourt.  The  first  representations  to 
me  were,  that  all  Mr.  Lewis  Harcourt's 
estate  was  entailed  upon  fiis  nephew.  In 
some  time  after,  I  was  informed  there 
was  a  mortgage  of  twelve  hundred  pounds 
ujwn  his  estate,  which  was  a  plain  disr 
covery  that  part  of  his  estate  was  in  his 
own  p«wer;  and  I  believe  you  are 
convinced  that  two  hundred  pounds  a 
year  of   his   estate    is     settled  on    his 

•  Sir  Ricliard  Steele's  interest  in  Dnn-j-I^ne 
Theatre  became,  after  his  death,  the  Joint  pro- 
perty ofliistwo  daughters,  and,  on  tliedealliof 
tiie  joiinger  of  them,  devolved  to  Kli/<ibeth  the 
elder,  who  sold  it  for  no  inconsiderable  sum. 
But,  as  if  ii  fatality  attended  the  business,  the  at- 
torney who  received  the  money  for  her  ran  away 
with  the  whole,  and  she  never  received  a  penay, 

daughters. 
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daughters.  Now  these  are  impositions 
of  so  gross  and  shocking  a  nature,  tliat 
they  are  hardly  to  be  paralleled.  When 
Mr.  Harcourt  was  introduced  to  me  by 
Mrs.  Bevan,  Mrs.  Lloyd  of  Danyralt, 
and  Mr.  Sandy,  (all  three  my  nearest 
relations)  they  told  me  he  had  an  estate 
of  eight  hundred  pounds  a  year;  that  he 
had  a  place  of  seven  hundred  pounds  a 
year,  which,  with  a  chance  of  money 
from  his  aunt,  was  such  a  fortune  as  I 
could  not  disapprove.  The  uncommon 
merit  of  the  gentleman  was  their  daily 
theijie:  their  perpetual  and  importunate 
solicitations  were  the  first  motives  that 
induced  me  to  think  of  it.  Convinced  by 
their  reasoning  that  I  might  probably  be 
happy  in  a  change  of  my  condition  so 
much  to  my  advantage,  I  submitted,  and 
preferred  their  judgment  to  my  own  in- 
clination ;  and  things  went  on  accord- 
ingly, when,  to  my  great  surprise,  I 
found  them  very  much  mistaken  in  re- 
gard to  his  fortune.  These  things  of 
themselves  arc  very  good  and  sufficient 
Reasons  for  breaking  off  with  Mr.  Har- 
court ;  but  the  melancholy  circumstance 
I  have  to  add  is,  that  notwithstanding 
my  endeavours,  I  find  it  is  not  in  my 
power  to  have  an  affection  for  the  gentle- 
man, which  a  woman  ought  to  have  for 
jhe  person  she  makes  choice  of  for  the 
companion  of  her  life.  I  did  all  I  could 
to  make  him  sensible  of  this  when  last  in 
the  country.  I  have  an  aversion  to  the 
thoughts  of  it,  which  I  can  never  over- 
come. It  does  not  proceed  fiom  any 
want  of  merit  in  him  ;  1  think  him  very 
deserving;  but  we  cannot  command  our 
affections;  and  I  flatter  myself  that  you, 
who  are  my  friend,  cannot  find  fault  with 
me;  for,  if  the  regard  is  not  mutual 
jn  marriage,  the  consequence  must  be 
iniserable.  I  heartily  wish  cousin  Har- 
court all  the  happiness  the  state  can  af- 
ford in  a  better  clioice.  I  am  apprehen- 
sive that  my  friends  at  Carmarthen,  es- 
pecially Mrs.  Bevanand  Mr.  Sandy,  will 
be  irreconcileable  on  this  occasion.  It 
is  very  much  my  inclination  to  live  with 
my  relations,  for  nobody  can  have  a 
greater  tenderness  for  them  than  I  have, 
and  I  propose  great  satisfaction  in  conti- 
nuing with  them  ;  but,  if  they  will  not 
receive  me,  I  must  be  content :  I  hope  I 
^  am  not  so  destitute  of  friends  as  to  de- 
spair of  a  reception  elsewhere. 


LETTER    LXXVIII. 

Mr,  Meyricke  to  Miss  Steele, 

Tuesday  mom. 

J  HOPE  dear  Miss  Steele  has  enjoyed  as 
good  rest  as  I  have  wished  her,  for  I 
have  been  awake  the  whole  night  in  very 
thought  for  her  repese  and  happiness. 
Yesterday's  sun  was  the  most  tedious  that 
ever  shone ;  and  I  can  scarce  live  another 
mider  the  affliction  you  bear,  unless  you 
moderate  it  by  the  refined  sense  and  rea- 
son you  arc  mistress  of;  which,  by  abun- 
dance of  good-nature,  I  fear  you  make 
moi  e  useful  to  your  friends  than  your- 
self; yet,  for  pity  sake,  let  not  Mrs.  Be- 
van, whom  I  must  ever  value,  want  any 
comfort  from  your  persuasive,  healincr 
tongue.  Pardon  me,  I  would  mention 
nothing  but  what  I  hope  maf  concur 
with  your  sentiments.  Do  not,  my 
charmer,  by  any  means  destroy  your 
health,  which  is  far  more  valuable  to 
me  than  my  life.  My  heart  aches  for  you, 
and  longs  to  tell  you  its  sufferings.  I 
want  very  much  to  see  you,  and  would, 
if  possible,  more  than  share  your  grief. 
I  could  drink  them  tears  which  shower 
down  so  fast,  the  bitter  affliction  of  my 
soul  ;  but  let  me  forget  that  ever  there 
was  affliction,  pain,  or  sorrow,  born  into 
the  world,  and  be  for  ever  yours. 

LETTER    LXXIX. 
Miss  Steele  to  Mr,  Meyrickf, 

Sir, 

J  AM  surprised  to  find  you  persist  in 
giving  yourself  and  me  a  trouble  which 
I  have  so  often  told  you  would  be  to  no 
effect.  As  you  are  a  gentleman  of  great 
merit,  I  wish  you  may  be  blessed  with 
the  best  and  most  agreeable  of  the  sex; 
but,  for  my  own  part,  I  am  unalterably 
determined  never  to  think  of  marrying 
you.  Therefore  I  hope  justice  to  your- 
self will  prevail,  when  I  make  it  my  re- 
quest, that  you  will  from  this  moment 
desist  from  giving  yourself,  your  friends, 
or  me,  any  farther  trouble  on  this  occa- 
sion.    I  am,  Sir,  &c. 
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Book  in. 


rhe  Hon.  3ohnf  afterwards  Lord)  Trevor 
To  Miss  Sleek. 
Dear  Miss  Steele, 


seriously  on  this  point,  there  must  be  a 
provision  for  the  younger  children,  which 
Providence  will  not  fail,  under  honest  in- 
dustr}',  to  bless  us  with.  This  is  the  first 
proposal  I  have  ever  made,  and  I  may  be 
unacquainted  with  the  form;  in  which  if 


'The  general  confirmation  I  meet  with  j  jj^y^  erred,  I  hope  you  can  have  good 
from  all  hands,  that  you  have  lately  ^g^s  enough  in  your  heart  to  forgive 
dismissed  a  gentleman  esteemed  the  near- 
est your  regard,  persuades  me  to  declare  a 
jjassion  which  can  rest  no  longer  unre- 
vealed,  or  more  properly,  unrepealed. 
But  the  good  sense  and  discernment  that 
distinguishes  you  from  the  multitude  of 
your  sex,  will  excuse  a  representation  of 
the  tragical  tales  of  love  ;  though  this 
case  is  generally  required  to  be  as  metho- 
dically stated  to  a  fair  lady,  as  a  case  of 
dangerous  ill-health  is  to  a  physician. 
Without  farther  preamble,  Madam,  my 
design  is  to  assure  you,  that  you  are  the 
lady  that,  from  all  the  laws  of  love,  I 
have  pictured  in  my  imagination  most 
agreeable;  and  every  thing  that  is  to  be 
said  upon  this  head  is,  "  I  love  you." 
But  though  you  will  object  that  I  tell  al- 
most every  lady  the  same  story ;  I  grant 
I  do,  those  I  like;  some  have  been  so 
good  as  to  believe  me,  and  soften  the  care 
and  concern  that  the  most  unchristian  and 
unbelieving  pan  of  the  sex  hath  created. 
But  to  none  have  I  confessed  the  attrac  ■ 
tion  of  my  soul  so  far,  that  1  woidd, 
what  shall  1  say?  marry  them.  No; 
never  was  I  so  daring,  so  bold  in  thought, 
till  the  year  l72[>-30,  and  the  2Jth  year 
of  ray  age,  when  I  was  so  fortunate  or 
unfortiiii.iic,  as  you  decree,  to  behold  the 

resistless  diarms  of  the  most  engagiug. 

But  of  this  enough.    I  wish  I  could  guess 

at  what  was  the  most  prevailing  passion 

in  your  breast.     Give  me  leave  then  to 

consider  you  as  a  woman  with  a  shareand 

proportion   of  pride,  but  so  much  as  is 

barely  ornamental.     Here  vanity  will  na- 
turally take  place,  and  incline  yon  to  the 

love  of  wealth,  honour,  kc.     Vou   will 

then  imagine  that  tiiis  comes  from  a  blue, 

gieen,  or    red  ribband,    which   is   from 

nUthcr.     But  every   thing  that  is  good 

and  great,  every  joy  and  bliss,  will  be 

complete    in  him,  when  you  are   in  bis 

ariBS.     If  settlements  are  to  lake  place, 

what  I  can  oiler  will,  I  hope,  be  Jiot  un- 
equal to  your  fortune,  thaugli  interior  to 

your  deserts.     I  wish  Heaven  had  made 

me  master  of   every   thing   you   desire, 

that  every  inclination  of  yours  might  be 

satisfied.     If  you  aie  disposed  to   think 


your  lover.  But  I  must  here  take  the  ad- 
ditional name   of  friend,  and  earnestly 
exhort   you  as  it   concerns  the  diity  of 
your  religion,   yourself,    and  all  that  is 
near  and  dear  to  you,  never  to  marry  a 
man  that  you  cannot  unite  with  even  in 
soul.     Here  is  the  harmony,  the  bliss  of 
a  married  state  ;  which  I  most  sincerely 
wish  you  happy  in,  though  it  ends  in  my 
own  ruin.     But  this  you  are  not  to  hope 
for,    if  you  would  violate  a  true  passion 
with   the  consideration  of  riches,  titles, 
or  such  glittering  toys.     The  decrees  of 
Heaven  are  against  you,  and  cry  aloud, 
Revenge  I  What  remains   for  me  is,  to 
assure  you,  that,  without  vanity,  I  love 
myself  exceeding  well,  and  can  heartily 
love  you  if  vou  will  do  so  too.     Begin 
then  to  dispose  yourself  that  way ;  con- 
sult Heaven,  and  ask  whether  your  gra- 
titude is  not  concerned.  Arguments  may 
be  more  prevailing  from  your  generous 
temper,   if  you  will  use  them,  than  any 
I  can  offer;  and  I  believe  you  generous 
in  every   tiling,  but   towards  me.     No 
news  sticks  to  me,  but  of  the  suflerings 
of  mankind.     There  is  an  unhappy  gen- 
tleman, whom    I  dare  not  describe  lest 
you  should  discover  him,   who  is  seem- 
ingly ver)'  res' less   in  mind  and  temper, 
seeks   amusement    and    diversion  every 
evening   in   the   several   theatres  of  the 
Hay-market,  and  Drury-lane,  JLc.     But 
the  most  harmonious  elegance  ol  the  first 
seems  an   ungrateful  discord;  and   even 
the  wit  and  humour,  with   which  your 
father  has  so  happily  furnished  the  latter, 
cannot  divert  his  thoughts  in  the  absence 
of  his  daughter.     Who  can  be  barbarous 
enough  to  laugh  at  misfortunes  when  tliejr 
themselves   have  occasioned  ihein  ?  My 
passion  is  too  singular  to  need  a  name,  or 
to  be    imputed   to  any   other   than  the 
slighted  and  unhappy  Polydore.* 

•  Mr.  Trevor  ua»  at  this  time  one  of  his  Ma- 
ji'stj'*  justins  ot  tlie  grand  sissions  for  the 
ctxiiUii's  «f  i'.iriiiarthcn,  Pemhrokc,  and  Canli- 
gan ;  ami  wu»  appointed  one  of  the  King's* 
coiiiisci,  May  1;"),  17,'K).  IJy  his  interest,  Mr. 
Siurlork,  an  attorney,  was  made  prolhniiotary 
of  tlie  above  nieutiooed  c«uuties  iu  Jai.uar\', 
1729-30. 
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LETTER    LXXXI. 

Mr.  Meyricke  to  Mrs.  Lloyd. 

Pontvane,  Nor.  25,  1730. 

Dear  Cousin  Lloyd, 

CiNCE  I  have  been  driven  out  of  Para- 
disc,  I  have  long  wandered   up  and 
down  forlorn  and  desolate :    at  length  have 


land-house,  or  aiiy  other  air  that  she 
could  like.  Sure,  I  could  live  for  ever 
any  where  with  her,  but  no  where  with- 
out her;  but,  living  or  dying,  I  shall  be 
always  in  the  deepest  sense  of  obligation, 
dear  Madam,  your  most  truly  obliged, 
affectionate  cousin,  and  most  obedient 
humble  servant. 

Every  happiness  attend  your  little  fa- 
mily. My  service  waits  on  dear,  dear 
Mrs.  Bevan.  If  there  was  another  pen 
to   be  had,  I  would  endeavour  to  send 


reached  Pontvane,  where  my  spirits  are    y^^^^  ^  f.^i^.^^.  impression  of  the  mind,  al- 
animated  with  a  large  glass  of  generous    ^.^^^   }^^^^  bm  never,  never  worse  than 


wine  to  your  more  generous  health,  and 
I  am  just  supported   by  the  delightful 
cordial  of  a  healing  and  honest  friendship. 
Having  great  conlidence  in  John  Trelo- 
gan,  I   have  taken  leave  to  send  you  six 
dozen  of  wine,   carriage  paid :  it  is   the 
blushings  of  Milford,  and,  I  hope,  very 
good;  but  excuse  me  if  I  recommend  it 
to  be  kept  warm  in  straw,  for  it  nmst 
not  be  chilled,  or  it  will  lose  its  true  fla- 
vour and   spirit.       It  savours  so  much 
of  ray  own  temper,  that  I  would  have 
it  encouraged   by  a   due   proportion   of 
warmth;  and,  in  similitude,  I  am  bold 
to  say,  it  will  prove  very  good  upon  trial. 
In  the  great  inquietude  of  my   soul,  give 
inc  leave  to  return  to  the  only  subject  I 
can   think  of.     Recommend   me  to  the 
sprightly  boy  William,  who,    I   cannot 
forget,  promised  rae  his  guardian  care  as 
a  Cupid  over  the  heart  which  he  can  only 
warm.     Thou  little  God,  dispose  her  as 
a  reward  to  thy  truest  servant  !     Were 
the  degrees  of  my  affection  less  engaged, 
I  should   be  less  troublesome,  but  do, 
dear  Madam,   indulge   me  in   common 
with  my  friends  to  complain,  and  favour 
me  with  your  wishes;  Heaven  will  re- 
ward you   for  it.     Oh,  I   could  dwell 
upon  this  subject  eternally,  but  the  dif- 
ferent passions  of  love  and  despair  torture 
me   to  madness  I     We  are  told  that  af- 
flictions are  sometimes  sent  from  Heaven 
to  direct  us  in  our  way  tliither;  I  wish  I 
could    bear  them  more   calmly.     Sighs 
and   languishments  are   my   allotment  ; 
but   I    thank   Heaven,   I   have  religion 
enough  to  adore  the  hand  from  whence 
they   are  sent.     Methinks   I  am   inter- 
rupted by  your  sudden  appearance  in  tile 
room,  where  an  easy,  good-natured,    af- 
fable sweetness,  stands  gracefully  recom- 
mended. Allow  me  Madam, most  tliank- 
fully  to  own  the  civilities  of  your  house, 
which  I  most  heartily  wish  I  could  be  so 
happy  as  to  return  to  at  Loiidon,  Hol- 


this,  which  you  have  goodness  enough  toi 
excuse.  You  may,  in  some  measure^ 
read  the  disorder  of  my  mind  in  the  hur- 
ry of  my  hand. 

LETTER     LXXXIL 

Mrs.  Mary  Scurlock  to  her  Mother. 

Dear  Madam, 
T>Y   a   letter   I  had  from   Cousin  Betty 

Scurlock,  I  find  you  are  resolved  to 
winter  in  Wales,  which  is  the  cause  of 
this  speed  in  my  writing,  having  kept  a 
secret  from  you,  through  fear  that  a  let- 
ter might  (by  the  usual  impertinent  curi- 
osity of  people)  make  a  discovery  of  what 
is  proper  for  your  own  ear  only,  and  not 
to  divert  any  in  that  tattling  place  where 
that  wretched  impudence  H.  O.  resorts, 
who  (lest  we  should  think  God  had  not 
wholly  forsaken  him)  had  the  boldness 
to  send  me  a  letter,  which  I  had  the 
very  last  post.  I  tore  it  without  once 
reading  it,  he  being  beneath  my  scorufui 
laugh. 

But  the  matter  in  hand  is  this  :  Y,o'jr 
frequent  declarations  of  your  earnest 
wishes  that  I  might  happily  please  you  ia 
obliging  myself  by  my  choice  of  a  com- 
panion for  life,  has  emboldened  me,  now 
fate  has  put  it  in  my  power,  to  give  so 
far  encouragement  as  to  promise  speedy 
marriage  upon  condition  of  your  consent, 
which  I  do  not  question  iKiving,  when  f 
tell  you  I  not  only  make  use  of  t!ie  most 
weighing  consideration  I  am  mistress  of, 
but  also  hope  my  inclination  is  the  direc- 
tion of  Providence,  whose  guidance,  in 
every  particular  of  this  nice  affair  more 
particularly,  I  cease  not  to  implore  con- 
tinually. I  caimot  recommend  the  person 
to  you  as  having  a  great  estate,  title,  Sec. 
which    are    generally    a  part-nt's  cliief 

care; 
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care;  but  he  has  a  competency  in  world-  and  be  a  witness  to  our  manner  of  living 

ly  goods  to  make  eas}',  with  a  mind   so  and  appearing  in  the  world,  which  God 

richly  adorned  as  to  exceed  an  equivalent  Almighty  directus  in  the  way  of,  and  also 

to  the  greatest  estate  in  the  world,  in  my this  letter  to  your  duti- 

opinion:  in  short,  his  person  is  what  I     ful  Molly  ; there 

like  ;  his  temper  is  what  I   am  sure  will  being   no   room    for  long  consideration 

make  you,  as  well  as  myself,  perfectly understood. 

happy,  if  the  respect  of  a  lover,  wiihthe 
tender  fondness  of  a  dutiful  son,  can  make 

you  so;  and,  for  his  understanding  and  LETTER     LXXXIIT. 
morals,  I  refer  you  to  his  "  Christian 

Hero,"  which  I  remember  you  seemed  J^f^^  Steele  to  Mr.  Addison,'^ 
to  approve.     By  this  I  believe  you  know 

his  name  ;  but,  lest  memory  may  not  be-  cj_  ^^05^ 
friend  me,  it  is  the  survivor  of  the  per-  '.,11  .  ,  .  ,  ,  r 
son  to  whose  funeral  I  went  in  my  ill-  Y°"  ^^'^^  ^^  surprised,  in  the  midst  of  a 
ness.  Inquiries  about  him,  any  farther  daily  and  familiar  conversation,  with 
than  I  have  made,  are  altogether  need-  ^"  address  which  bears  so  distant  an  air 
less,  for  I  am  fully  satisfied,  and  do  not  ^'  ^P"^^'^  dedication  :  but  to  put  you 
question  but  you  will  be  so  when  busi-  °"^  "^ l^^  P^'"  ^^''^"^^  ^ ''"o^^'  ^H''  ''''"  S>ve 
ness  will  permit  you  to  be  an  eye-wit-  >'?'  ^  ^'^"'^  >'^"  ^  ^"^  ""'  ^^^'g" »"  '^' 
ness  and  partaker  of  my  happiness.  In  ^'^^^  ^'°"\^  ^^  ^^''^  "^edless,  a  panegyric 
the  mean  time,  what  I  desire  is,  your  on  yoursell  or,  what  perhaps  is  very  ne- 
c-onsent  and  blessing  to  my  putting  it  out  «ssary  a  defence  of  the  play.  In  the 
of  my  power  to  delay,  and  so  perhaps  to  °"^  ^  ^'^^"^^  ^•''^*»''.^'"  ^  "^"'^h  the  con- 
lose,  my  first  and  only  inclination;  for  cern  of  an  author,  in  the  other  too  little 
1  shall  never  meet  with  a  prospect  of  the  frecdon-  of  a  friend, 
happiness  if  this  should  vanish.  You  .^^  purpose,  in  this  application,  is 
doubtless  wonder  at  the  assurance  of  my  «"^/  1°  ^^^^  ^•^'^  ^^^^^"1  ^  !^^^'^  ^°'  X^"' 
style,  for  really  I  do  myself;  but  then,  ^"^  ^''^^  ^  '^,^  "P'*"  ^'^^  intimacy  with 
if  you  consider  the  necessity  of  it,  it  will  >'°"  ^'  °"^  °f  j'^^  most  valuable  eiijoy- 
palliate  the  boldness.  For,  first,  the  ments  of  my  life.  At  the  same  time,  I 
distance  between  us  is  so  great,  that  the  ?°P^'  ^.  '"'^^,  ^^^  ^''^^'^  "«  '"  compliment 
speediest  answer  to  a  letter  terminates  an  l^^'"  ''j^"'  ^1"'J  acceptance  of  this  comedy, 
age  of  days ;  then  the  constam  visits,  in  '"  acknowledging  that  it  has  so  far  raised 
the  form  fit  for  a  lover,  make  a  mighty  '"^  °P""°"  "^  ^^'  ^^  !°  ""^.''^  "^<^  ^^'^\}^ 
noise  in  an  idle,  prying  neighbourhood  ;  "^  '-JFoper  memorial  of  an  inviolable 
so  will  cause  the  uneasiness  of  an  endless  "'^"dslup. 

nine  days  wonder,  as  tliey  call  it.     But  ^  \  /''""^f'  "°^  °^'^''  "   J"   >'°"  ^.V"^''' 

the  main  matter  of  all,  since  Fate  I  be-  ^'^  J."°'  ^''"  ^ '^''^  "'"f  *}!   ^°  ^^"'^  ^.^'e- 

lieve  has  ordained  him  mine,  is  the  neg-  '^  ^^'"S  'hat  might  look  lil-natured    im- 

lect  of  his  business,   which   his  coming  moral    or  prejudurial  to  A>Jiat  the  better 

in  the  manner  he  does  must  cause.  These  P^p  "^  m'^^^d  hold  sacred  and  honour- 

considerations,  with  several  more  when  ^   £*                ,           ,             .         . 

known,  though  now  too  tedious  to  write,  J.^^^^^'   ""^^''  '"^^   testraints,    is  an 

will,  I  hope,  lessen  the  censure  this  com-  obliging  service  to  humaH  society ;  espc- 

prehensive  letter  may  at  first  sight  cause.  *^::f'>'  "'.'*"'  '^  ''  "'^^  ^'^\  >'°"'"  ""^"^'J; 

There  is  nothing  I  should  more  desire  ^^le   vein,   to  recommend   more  useful 

than  your   presence  at  the  giving  mv  qualities  in  yourself,  or  immortalize  cha- 

hand,  witli  that  part  of  my   hearf  you  ""'f '  '"""'y  ''^[°"= !"  °^'''"-     '  ""^  ^^"*= 

can   spare:  but  the   misfortune  of  your  '"   danger  of   breaking  my  promise  to 

lameness,  if  vou  were  here,  would  deny  y°"'  therefore  shall  take  the  only  oppor- 

me  that  happiness,  unless  public  doings  tunity  that  can  ofler  itself  of  resistuig  my 

were  intended,  which  is  what  I  abhor  •  °''''   '"C  .nations,    by   complying  with 

insomuch,  if  vou  consent  to  my  changinff  T^^'l*.     '  =»'°' ^^r.   yaur  most  faithful, 

the  name  of  lover  for  husband,   it  shall  humble  servant. 

not  be  in  the  power  of  the  toNvn  to  more  .  p^^^,^  ,^  ,^^  Tender  Husband,  whicU 

than  guess  Urere  may  be  such  a  thing,  un-  was  first  acted  in  1704,  but  not  prilitad  tiU 

tjl  your  aflfuirs  will  permit  you  to  come  1705. 
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LETTER     LXXXIV. 

Mr.  Pope  lo  Mr.  Steele. 


LETTER    LXXXV. 


June  18,  171?. 
yjov  have  obliged  nie  with  a  very  kind 
letter,  by  which  I  lind  you  shift  the 
scene  of  your  life  from  the  town  to  tlie 
country,  and  enjoy  that  mixed  state  which 
wise  men  both  deliglu  in  and  are  qualifi- 
ed for.     Methinks  the  moralists  and  phi- 
losophers have  generally   run  too  much 
-  into  extremes  in  commending  entirely  ei- 
ther solitude,  or  public  life.     In  the  for- 
mer, men  for  the  most  part  grow  useless 
by  too  mu(Jh  rest ;  and  in  the  latter,   are 
destroyed  by  too  much  precipitation;  as 
waters,  lying  still,  putrify,  and  are  good 
for  nothing;  and  running  violently  on,  do 
but  the  more  mischief  in  their  passage  to 
others,  and   are  swallowed  up  and   lost 
the  sooner  themselves.     Those,  indeed, 
who  can  be  useful  to  all  states,  should  be 
like  gentle  streams,    that  not  only  glide 
through  lonely  valleys  and  forests,  amidst 
the  flocks  and  the  shepherds,  but   visit 
populous  towns  in  their  course,  and  are  at 
once  of  ornament   and  service  to  them. 
But  there  are  another  sort  of  people  who 
seem  designed  for  solitude  ;  such,  I  mean, 
as  have  more  to  hide  than  to  shew.     As 
for  my  own  part,  I  am  one  of  those  whom 
Seneca   says,  "  lam  uml>r utiles  sunt,  ut 
*'  pulent  in  turbido  esse  quicqiiid  in  luce 
*'  est."     Some  men,  like  some  pictures, 
are  fitter  for  a  corner  than  a  full  light; 
and,  I  believe,  such  as  have  a  natural 
bent  to  solitude  (to  carry  on  the  former 
similitude)  are   like  waters,  which  may 
be  forced  into  fountains,  and,  exalted  in- 
to a  great  height,  may  make  a  noble  fi- 
gure, and  a  louder  noise ;  but,  after  all, 
they  would  run  more  smoothly,  quietly, 
and  plentifully,    in    their   own  natural 
course  upon  the  ground.     The  consider- 
ation of  this  would  make  me  very  well 
contented  with  the  possession  only  of  that 
quiet  which  Cowley  calls  the  companion 
of  obscurity.   But  whoever  has  the  Mus- 
es too  for  his  companions,  cau   never  be 
idle  enough  to  be  uneasy.  Thus, Sir,  you 
see  I   would  flatter   myself  into  a  good 
opinion  of  my  own  way  of  living.      Plu- 
tarch just  now  told  me,  that  it  is  inhu- 
man life  as  in  a  game  at  tables,  where  a 
man  may  wish  for  the  highest  cast,  but, 
if  his  chance  be  otherwise,  he  is  even  to 
play  it  as   well  as   he  can,  and  to  make 
the  best  of  it.     I  am  your,  &:c. 


Mr.  Steele  lo  Mrs.  Bovey. 
Madam,  July  2i,  17^4. 

tt  is  an  undisputed  privilege  writers  arc 
possessed  of,  to  produce  examples  to 
the  precepts  they  would  enforce  from  the 
living  characters  of  their  contemporaries. 
You  cannot,  therefore,  expect  for  ever 
to  be  doing  laudable  things,  and  for  ever 
to  escape  applause.  It  is  in  vain,  you 
find,  tliat  you  have  always  concealed 
greater  excellencies  than  others  industri- 
ously present  to  view ;  for  the  world  will 
know  that  your  beauty,  though  in  the 
highest  degree  of  dignity  and  sweetness, 
is  but  a  faint  image  of  the  spirit  which 
inhabits  the  amiable  form  which  Hea- 
ven has  bestowed  on  you.  It  is  ob- 
served, by  all  who  know  you,  that, 
though  you  have  an  aspect  and  miea 
which  draw  the  attention  and  expecta- 
tion of  all  who  converse  with,  you,  and  a 
wit  and  good  sense  which  surmount  the 
great  conceptions  your  person  raises  in 
you.i  beholders,  those  perfections  are  en- 
joyed by  you  like  gifts  of  common  accept- 
ation :  that  lovely  and  affable  air  ex- 
presses only  the  humility  of  a  great  and 
generous  heart ;  and  the  most  shining  ac- 
complishments, used  by  others  to  attract 
vulgar  admiration,  are  serviceable  to  you 
only  as  they  adorn  piety  and  charity. 

Though  )*our  person  and  fortune  equally 
rise  the  admiration  and  ambition  of  our 
whole  sex  to  move  your  attention  to  their 
importunities  ;  your  equal  spirit  enter- 
tains itself  with  ideas  of  a  very  different 
kind,  and  is  solicitous  to  search  for  im- 
perfections where  it  were  the  utmost  in- 
justice for  any  other  to  imagine  any,  and 
applauses  only  awaken  you  to  an  inquisi- 
tion for  errors. 

It  is  with  this  turn  of  mind  that,  in- 
stead of  assemblies  and  conversations, 
books  and  solitude  have  been  your 
choice,  and  you  have  gone  on  in  the  stu- 
dy of  what  you  should  be,  rather  thair 
attend  to  the  celebration  of  what  you  are. 
Thus,  with  the  charms  of  the  fairest  of 
your  own  sex,  and  knowledge  not  in- 
ferior to  the  most  learned  of  ours,  a  closet, 
a  bower,  or  some  beauteous  scene  of  ru- 
ral nature,  has  constantly  robbed  the 
world  of  a  lady's  appearance,  who  never 
was  beheld  but  with  gladness  to  her  vi- 
sitaats,  nor  ever  admired  but  with  pain 
to  herself. 

But 
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But  a  constant  distribution  of  large 
charities,  a  search  for  objects  of  new 
bounty,  and  a  skilful  choice  of  modest 
merit,  or  suffering  virtue,  touch  the  souls 
of  those  who  partake  your  goodness  too 
deeply  to  be  borne  without  inquiring  for, 
and  celebrating  their  benefactress.  I 
should  be  lotli  lo  offend  your  tenderness 
in  this  particular ;  but  I  know,  when  I 
say  this,  the  fatherless  and  thewidow,  the 
neglected  man  of  merit,  the  wretch  on 
the  sick  bed,  in  a  word,  the  distressed 
under  all  forms,  will  from  this  hint  learn 
to  trace  the  kind  hand  which  has  so  of- 
ten, as  from  Heaven,  conveyed  to  them 
what  they  have  asked  in  the  anguish  of 
soul,  when  none  could  liear,  but  He  who 
has  blessed  you  with  so  ample  a  fortune, 
and  given  you  a  soul  to  employ  it  in  his 
service. 

If  much  more  than  what  is  here  inti- 
mated be  not  the  plain  truth,  it  is  im- 
possible to  come  at  what  is  so,  since  one 
'  can  find  none  who  speak  of  you  who 
are  not  in  love  with  your  person,  or  in- 
debted to  your  fortune.  I  wish  you,  as 
the  completion  of  human  happiness,  a 
long  continuance  of  being  what  you  are  ; 
and  am,  Madam,  your  most  obedient  and 
most  humble  servant. 

LETTER     LXXXVI. 

Sir  Richard  Steele  lo  Mrs.  Steele.'^ 
Madam,  [1715.] 

|F  great  obligations  received  are  just  mo- 
tives for  addresses  of  this  kind,  you 
have  an  unquestioniible  pretension  to  my 
acknowledgments,  who  have  condescend- 
ed-to  give  me  your  very  self.  I  can  make 
no  return  for  so  inestimnble  a  favour, 
but  in  acknowledging  the  generosity  of 
*he  giver.  To  have  either  wealtli,  wit, 
or  Ijeauty,  is  generally  a  lempiaiion  to  a 
woman  to  put  an  unreasonable  value  up- 
on lierstll;  but  wiiii  all  these  in  a  degree 
whicli  drew  upon  you  the  addresses  of 
men  of  the  amplest  fortunes,  you  bestow- 
ed your  person  where  you  could  have  no 
expeaations  but  from  the  gratitude  of  the 
receiver,  thougli  you  knew  he  could  exert 
that  gratitude  in  no  other  returns  but 
esteem  and  love.  For  which  must  I  first 
thank  you  ?  for  what  you  have  denied 
yourself,  or  for  what  you  have  bestowed 
on  me? 

I  owe  to  you,  that  for  my  sake  you 
have  overlooked  the  prospect  of  living  in 

•  Prefixed  to  the  third  voluuii;  of  "  The  La- 
dies Library." 


pomp  and  plenty,  and  I  have  not  been 
circumspect  enough  to  preserve  you  from 
care  and  sorrow.  I  will  not  dwell  upon 
this  particular  ;  you  are  so  good  a  wife, 
that  1  know  you  think  I  rob  you  of  more 
than  I  can  give,  when  I  say  any  thing  in 
your  favour  to  my  own  disadvantage. 

Whoever  should  see  or  hear  you,  would 
think  it  were  worth  leaving  all  the  world 
for  you;  wliile  I,  habitually  possessed  of 
that  happiness,  have  been  throwing  away 
impotent  endeavours  for  the  rest  of  man- 
kind, to  the  neglect  of  her  for  whom 
any  other  man,  in  his  senses,  would  be 
apt  to  sacrifice  every  thing  else. 

I  know  not  by  wliat  unreas«nable  pre- 
possession it  is,  but  methinks  there  must 
be  something  austere  to  give  authority  to 
wisdom ;  and  I  cannot  account  for  having 
only  rallied  many  seasonable  sentiments 
of  yours,  but  that  you  are  too  beautiful  to 
appear  judicious. 

One  may  grow  fond,  but  not  wise, 
from  what  is  said  by  so  lovely  a  counsel- 
lor. Hard  fate,  that  you  have  been  les- 
sened by  your  perfections,  and  lost  power 
by  your  charms  I 

That  ingenuous  spirit  in  all  your  be- 
haviour, that  familiar  grace  in  your  words 
and  actions,  has  for  these  seven  years 
only  inspired  admiration  and  love  ;  but 
experience  has  taught  me,  the  best  coun- 
sel I  ever  have  received  has  been  pro- 
nounced by  the  fairest  and  softest  lips, 
and  convinced  me  that  I  am  in  you  blest 
with  a  wise  friend,  as  well  as  a  cliarming 
mistress. 

Your  mind  shall  no  longer  sufTer  by 
your  person ;  nor  shall  your  eyes  for  the 
future,  dazzle  me  into  a  blindness  to- 
wards your  understanding.  I  rejoice  in 
this  public  occasion  to  shew  my  esteem, 
for  you  ;  and  must  do  you  the  justice  to 
say,  that  there  can  be  no  virtue  repre- 
sented in  all  this  collection  for  the  female 
world,  which  I  have  not  known  you  ex- 
ert, as  far  as  the  opportunities  of  your 
fortune  have  given  you  leave.  Fo^ive 
me,  that  my  heart  overflows  with  love 
and  gratitude  lor  daily  instances  of  your 
prudent  axonomy,  the  just  disposition 
you  make  of  your  little  affairs,  your 
chearfulness  in  dispatcli  of  them,  your 
prudent  forbearance  of  any  reflections 
that  they  might  have  needed  less  vigi- 
lance had  you  disposed  of  your  fortune 
suitably  ;  in  short,  for  all  the  arguments 
you  every  day  give  me  of  a  generous  and 
sincere  uHectioa. 

It 
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It  IS  impossible  for  me  to  look  back 
on  many  evils  and  pains  which  I  have 
SLifierecl  since  we  came  together,  witliout 
a  pleasure  which  is  not  to  be  expressed, 
liom  the  proofs  I  have  had  in  those  cir- 
ciunstances  of  your  unwearied  goodness. 
How  often  has  your  tenderness  removed 
pain  from  my  sick  head  1  how  often  an- 
guish from  my  afflicted  heart !  with  how 
skilful  patience  have  I  known  you  comply 
with  the  vain  projects  which  pain  has 
suggested,  to  have  an  aching  limb  re- 
moved by  journeying  from  one  side  of  a 
room  to  aziother !  how  often,  the  next 
instant,  travelled  the  same  ground  again, 
without  telling  your  patient  it  was  lo  no 
pin-j)ose  to  change  his  situation  !  If  there 
are  such  beings  as  guardian  angels,  thus 
arc  they  employed.  I  will  no  more  be- 
lieve one  of  them  more  good  in  its  incli- 
nations, than  I  can  conceive  it  more 
charming  in  its  form,  than  my  wife. 

But  I  offend,  and  forget  that  what  I 
say  to  you  is  to  appear  in  public.  Vou 
arc  so  great  a  lover  of  home,  that  I  know 
it  will  be  irksome  to  you  to  go  into  the 
world  even  in  an  applause.  I  will  end 
this  without  so  much  as  mentioning  your 
little  Wock,  or  your  own  amiable  llgure 
at  the  head  of  it.  That  I  think  them 
preferable  to  all  other  children,  I  know 
is  the  eflect  of  passion  and  instinct;  that  I 
believe  you  the  best  of  wives,  I  know 
pruceeds  from  experience  and  reason.  I 
am,  Madam,  your  most  obliged  husband, 
and  most  obedient  humble  servant. 


LETTER    LXXXVII. 

Dutchess  Dowager  of  Somerset  loMrs.  — 


I  AM  sorry,   good  Mrs. 


1754. 

,  .    .^  — >    to  find 

that  your  illness  seems  rather  to  in- 
crease than  diminish;  yet  the  disposition 
©I  mind  with  which  you  receive  this  pain- 
ful dispensation,  seems  to  convert  your 
sufferings  into  a  blessing  :  while  you  re- 
sign to  the  will  of  God  in  so  patient  a 
manner,  this  disease  seems  only  the  chas- 
tisement of  a  wise  and  merciful  Being, 
■who  chasteneth  not  for  his  own  pleasure, 
but  for  your  profit.  Were  I  not  con- 
vinced of  this  great  truth,  I  fear  I  must 
long  since  have  sunk  under  the  burden  of 
sonow,  which  God  saw  lit  to  wean  my 
foolish  heart  from  this  vain  world,  and 


shew  me  how  little  all  the  grandeur  and 
riches  of  it  avail  to  happiness.     He  gave 
me  a  son,'='  who  promised  all  that  the 
fondest  wishes  of  the  fondest  parents  could 
hope  :  an  honour  to  his  family,  an  orna- 
ment to  his  country ;  with  a  heart  early 
attached  to  all  the  duties  of  religion  and 
society,    with   the  advantage   of  strong 
and   uninterrupted  health,  joined   to  a 
form,  which,  when  he  came  into  Italy, 
made  him  more  generally  known  by  the 
name  of  the  "  English  Angel"  than  by 
that  of  his  family.     I  know,  this  account 
may  look  like  a  mother's  fondness ;  per- 
haps it  was  loo  much  so  once ;  but,  alas  \ 
it  now  only  serves  to  shew  the  uncertainty 
and   frailty    of  all  human  dependence. 
This  justly  beloved  child  was  snatched 
Irom  us  before  we  could  hear  of  his  illness ; 
that  fatal  disease,  the  small-pox,  seized 
him  at  Bologna,  and  carried  him  off  the 
evening  of  his  birlh-day,+  on  which  he 
had    completed    nineteen   years.      Two 
posts  before,  1  had  a  letter  from  him, 
written  with  all  the  life   and   innocent 
chearfulness  inherent  to  his  nature ;  the 
next  but  one  came  from  his  afflicted  go- 
vernor,.! to  acquaint  his  unhappy  father 
that  he  liad  lost  the  most  dutiful  and  best 
of  sons,  the  pride  and  hope  of  his  de- 
clining age.     He  bore  the  stroke  like  a 
wise  man  and  a  Christian,  but  never  for- 
got, nor  ceased  to  sigh  for  it.     A  long 
series  of  pain  and  infirmity,  which  was 
daily  gaining  ground,    shewed   me  tlic 
sword  which  appeared  suspended  over  my 
head  by  an  almost  cobweb-thread  long 
before   it  dropped. (J     As  to  my  bodily 
pains,  I  bless  God,  they  are  by  no  means 
insupportable  at  present ;  I  rather  suffer 
a  languid  state  of  weakness,  which  wastes 
my  flesh  and  consumes  my  spirits  by  a 
gentle  decay,  than  any  frightful  suffering, 
and  am  spending  those  remains  of  nature 
which  were  almost  exhausted  in  continued 
care  and  anxiety  for  the  sufferings  of  a 
person  dearer  to  me  than  myself.     My 
daughter,j|    who   is   very   good   to    me, 

*  Lord  viscount  Beaiichamp. 

t  September  11,  1744. 

X  Mr.  (afterwards  Dr.)  Dal  ton  was  tutor  to 
lord  Beauclianip,  but  tlie  "  Supplement  to  the 
'<  Biographical  Dictionary"  (publisiiedin  1767) 
says,  "  a  bad  state  of  health  prt-vented  him  from 
*'  attending  his  pupil  on  his  travels  abroad,  and 
"  saved  him  the  mortiticatioQ  of  being  an  eye- 
"  witness  of  his  death." 

$  Algernon  duke  of  Somerset  died  February 
7,  l?4y-30. 

Ij  The  countess  (afterwards  dutcliw*)  of  North- 
luuberland. 

Hh  has 
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has  sent  me  her  youngest  son,"  just  turned 
of  four  years  old,  lo  amuse  me  in  my 
solitude,  because  he  is  a  great  favourite 
of  mine,  and  shews  a  great  deal  of  his 
uncle's  disposition,  and  some  faint  like- 
ness ot  his  person.  It  is  high  time  to  re- 
lease you  from  so  long  a  letter,  but  there 
are  some  subjects  on  which  my  tears 
and  pen  know  not  how  to  stop  when 
they  begin  to  flow.  I  am,  dear  Madam, 
your,  kc. 


LETTER    LXXXVIII. 

Jlev,  Mr.  Dyer\lo  Mr.  Buncombe. 

Sir,  Coningsby,}:  Nov.  24,  1756. 

yjou  have  most  agreeably  increased  my 
obligations:  and  it  was  very  kind 
and  ingenuous  to  inform  me  somewhat 
of  yourself,  as,  in  the  generous  freedom 
of  your  spirit,  you  broke  through  the 
little  vulgarity  of  fashion,  and  wrote  to 
one  whom  you  never  saw,  and  to  one 
who  has  been  long  out  of  the  world. 

Your  invitation  is  exceedingly  engag- 
ing. The  simplicity  of  your  manner  of 
life,  and  your  regular  hours,  to  me  are 
luxuries.  And  how  well  do  you  set  forth 
your  entertainment  in  the  names  of  Mr. 
Hawkins  Browne  and  the  author  of  Cla- 
rissa ;  and,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  in  those 
of  Miss  Carter  and  Miss  Talbot  1(1  what  a 
bill  of  fare  I  yet  old  Barzillai,  though 
invited  by  David  to  the  highest  ele- 
gancies of  life,  held  it  vain  to  go  to  Je- 
rusalem, when  he  could  no  longer  hear  Ike 
voice  of  singing  men  and  singing  women. 
Frailties  also  are  troublesome  in  company 
— except  in  Frith-street,  where  they  are 

*  Afterwards  lord  Algenion  Perfy. 

t  Author  of  '•  Grongar-hill,''  the  "  Ruin^  of 
*'  Rome,"  and  "  the  Fleece." — Mr.  Dyer  was 
the  second  son  of  Robert  Dyer,  K.s{|.  of  Aber- 
glasney,  iiiCiirmarthcr.shirc,  a  solicitor  of  };reat 
capacity  and  note :  he  tini^hcd  his  sctioul-stiidies 
at  Westminster  under  Dr.  Friend,  from  whence 
he  was  called  away  to  be  instructed  in  his  t:i- 
thcrs  profession ;  but  disliking  the  law,  and  his 
fatlier  »oon  after  dying,  he  settled  himself  witli 
Mr.  Richardson,  painter,  in  Lincoln's-in-fields, 
being  fond  of  the  art  of  dniwiu^t  from  his  cliild- 
liood,  and  his  im;ig'nation  flowing  and  .strong. 
He  afterwards  travelled  into  Italy  for  improve- 
ment, and  at  Rome  formed  tlie  plan  of  his  poem 
on  its  "  ruins."  At  his  retiiru,  ill  health,  his  love 
of  books,  solitude,  and  rcHection,  induced  him 
to  enter  into  orders.    He  died  in  1758,  aged  58. 

t  Near  Homcastle  in  Lincolnshire. 

$  A  mistake — probably  tor  iMi$«  Mubo,  after- 
wards Mrs.  Cbapguc.    ' 


carried  into  the  arms  of  humanity.  In 
spring,  therefore,  perhaps  I  may  quit  my 
solitude  here,  and  venture  abroad  with  an 
hundred  inHrmities  upon  my  head;  and 
sacrifice  my  vanity  to  one  so  benevolent 
as  Mr.  Duncombe. 

....  I  have  not  met  with  Dodsley's 
two  last  volumes,  and  have  liitherto 
missed  the  pleasure  of  seeing  the  "  Ode 
"  to  Health. II"  Though  head-aclis  and 
sickness  make  me  fearful  of  readinjf 
much,  yet  I  will  haste  to  see  it ;  it  will 
particularly  suit  me  :  I  will  seek  it,  as  I 
seek  health,  which,  alas  I  I  very  much 
want.  Your  humble  servant  is  becoine 
a  deaf,  and  dull,  and  languid  creature; 
■who,  however,  in  his  poor  change  of 
constitution  being  a  little  recompensed 
with  the  critic's  phlegm,  has  made  shift, 
by  many  blottings  and  correct  ions,  and 
some  helps  from  his  kind  friend  Dr. 
Akenside,  to  give  a  sort  of  finishing  to 
the  "  Fleece,"  which  is  just  sen:  up  to 
Mr.  Dodsley  ;  but  as  people  are  so  takea 
up  with  politics,  and  have  so  little  incli- 
nation to  read  any  thing  but  satire  and 
news-papeis,  I  am  in  doubt  whether  xhis 
is  a  proper  time  for  publishing  it. 

I  have  read  none  of  the  Connoisseurs 
— no  papers  reach  this  lonely  place.  I 
know  not  how  the  world  goes — but  with 
Mr.  Hughes,  as  an  author,  I  am  well 
acquainted,  and  am  glad  that  we  are  to 
have  a  fuller  account  of  the  life  of  so 
beautiful  a  poet. 11 

Lord  chancellor  has  been  favourable  to 
me.  This  living  is  1 20l. /;fr  rt««.  The 
other,  called  Kirkby,  llOl.  But  my 
preferments  came  in  this  course :  Calthorp 
in  Leicestershire,  (801.  a  year)  was  given 
me  by  one  Mr.  Harper  in  1741.  That 
1  quitted  in  1751  for  a  small  living  of  731. 
called  Blctchford,  ten  miles  from  hence, 
and  given  me  by  lord  chancellor,  through 
Mr.  Wray's"--  interest.  A  year  after, 
tinough  the  same  interest,  Sir  John 
Heathcote  gave  me  this,  and  lately  pro- 
cured me  Kirkby  of  lord  chancellor, 
without  my  solicitation.  I  was  glad  of 
tliis,  on  account  of  its  nearness  to  me, 
though  I  think  myself  a  loser  by  the  ex- 
change, through  the  expences  of  the  seaJ, 
dispensations,  journeys,  &:c.  and  thei 
charge  of  an  old  house,  half  of  which  £  | 

I]  By  Mr.  .T.  Duncombe. 

i]  In  the  "  Biographia  Britannica,"  by  Dr. 
Campbell. 

*•  Daniel  Wray,  Esq.  one  of  the  depnty-tclleri 
of  the  e.\ebeqa«r,  afrieud  to  virtue  and  th«  raiue*. 
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am  going  to  pull  down.  More  of  myself 
(which  your  good-natured  curiosity  draws 
from  mej  is  this  :  after  having  been  an 
itinerant  painter  in  my  native  country 
(S.  Wales),  and  in  Herefordshire,  Wor- 
cestershire, &:c.  Sec.  I  married,  and  set- 
tled in  Leicestershire.  My  wife's  name 
was  Ensor,*  whose  grandmother  was  a 
Shakespear,  descended  from  a  brother  of 
every  body's  Shakespear.  We  have  four 
children  living ;  three  are  girls ;  the 
youngest  a  boy  six  years  old.  I  had  some 
brothers ;  have  but  one  left.  He  is  a 
clergyman, +  lives  at  Marybone,  and  has 
such  a  house  full  of  children  as  puts  me 
in  mind  of  a  noted  statue  at  Rome  of  the 
river  Nile,  on  the  arms,  legs,  and  body 
of  which  are  crawling,  and  climbing, 
ten  or  a  dozen  little  boys  and  girls. 
Believe  me  to  be.  Sir,  your.  Sec. 

LETTER    LXXXIX. 

From  the  same  to  the  same. 
Dear  Sir,        Coningsby,  Jan.  31, 1757. 

vyANT  of  health  was  a  cause  of  not 
writing,  that  gave  me  concern.  I 
hope  it  happens  but  seldom  ;  and  that  it 
was  owing  to  what  makes  most  people  out 
of  order — bad  w'cather  ;  the  ill  effects  of 
which,  here  at  least,  are  general.  I 
think  I  never  was  so  weather-sick :  the 
deep  snows  forbid  me  air  and  exercise; 
and  my  best  medicine  is  a  friend's  letter. 
You  see  how  much  I  am  obliged  to  you. 

Your  son  also  I  am  obliged  to  :  and  I 
am  under  strong  temptation — You  are 
adding  to  my  bill  of  fare.  I  feel  your 
kind  art  in  twisting  and  strengthening  the 
silken  cord,  which,  probably,  in  the 
spring,  will  draw  me  to  town;  where,  I 
have  reason  to  flatter  myself,  I  shall  see, 
wliat  I  so  much  like  and  covet,  two  or 
three  chearful  countenances,  easy  sim- 
plicity, and  soft  humanity;  and,  if  a 
sweet  female  voice  should  come  in,  I  am 
still  able  to  hear  the  murmur  of  music, 
which  I  excessively  love. 

Your    good    liking    of  those   verses, 

,  *'  Have  my  friends  in  the  town, "J  &c. 

should  have  been  acknowledged  in  my 

•  Sister  of  Mr.  Strong  Ensor,  of  Warwickshire, 
t  Now  yeomau  of  iiis  majesty's  almonry. 
}  The  reader  will  not  be  displeased  to  ♦.ad  this 
beautiful  "  Epistle"  here  at  large : 

1. 
tJ.WE  my  friends  in  the  town,  the  busy  gay  town, 

Forgot  such  a  man  as  John  Dyer? 
Or  heedless  despise  tliey,  or  pity  the  clown, 
Whose  bosom  no  pageantries  fire? 


last.  I  have  a  wicked  memory:  it  is  2 
great  misfortune.  Neither  did  I  thank 
you  for  mentioning  the  new  kind  of  trum- 
pet— but  I  never  use  any;  for,  putting 
my  hand  to  my  ear,  I  can  give  it  such  a 
form  as  will  increase  ray  hearing.  Be- 
sides, cold  bathing,  frequent  and  mode- 
rate exercise,  frequent  frictions  of  my 
head  and  ears,  warm  feet,  warm  water 
with  my  wine,  and  supperless  nights, 
have  much  abated  ray  deafness. 

Mr.  Dodsley  indeed  has  the  "  Fleece." 
I  did  not  think  this  a  fit  season  for  its 
publication;  but  my  friend  Mr.  Wray 
overcame  me ;  and  though  it  has  lain  long 
"  by"  me,  not  much  "  before"  rae,  it 
is  now  precipitated  to  the  press,  with 
such  faults,  as  must  be  imputed  to  the 
air  of  a  fenny  country,  where  I  have  been, 
for  the  most  part,  above  these  five  years, 
without  health,  without  books,  and 
without  proper  conversation.  I  say  not 
this  in  any  arrogant  sense — for,  God 
knows,  I  am  far  from  despising  either 
the  peasant  or  the  country  parson. 

Good  Mr.  Edwards  jl  was  my  parti- 
cular friend;  even  Mr.  Wray  cannot 
lament  him  more  than  I  do.  How  sea- 
sonable are  your  presents  1  they  have  an 
additional  beauty  in  being  new  to  me. 
Even  the  "  Rambler"  has  not  reached 
this  place;  nor  have  the  beams  of  his 
"  Sunday"||  ever  shone  upon  me.  You. 
see  what  proofs  I  give  you  of  being  quite 
out  of  the  world. 


No  matter,  no  matter,  content  in  the  shades — 

Contented!  why  every  thing  charms  me! 
F£dl  in  tunes  all  adown  the  green  steep,  ye  cas- 

Till  hence  rigid  virtue  akmis  me :     [cades, 
3. 
'Till  outrage  arises,  or  misery  needs 

The  swift,  the  intrepid  avenger ; 
'Till  sacred  religion,  or  liberty,  bleeds. 

Then  mine  be  the  deed  and  the  danger! 
4. 
Alas !  what  a  folly,  th^t  wealth  and  domain 

We  heap  up  in  sin  and  in  sorrow ! 
Immense  is  the  toil,  yet  the  labour  how  vain! 

Is  not  life  to  be  over  to-morrow  ? 
5. 
Tlien  glide  on  my  moments,  the  few  that  I  have. 

Sweet-shaded,  and  quiet,  and  even, 
While  gently  the  body  descends  to  tlie  grave, 

And  the  spirit  arises  to  heaven. 

if  Of  Turrick,  in  Buckinghaaishirc,  autlior  of 
ths  "Canons  of  Criticism,"  &c.  He  died  about 
three  weeks  before  tlie  date  of  this  letter  (on  a 
visit)  at  Air.  Kichardson's,  at  Parson's  Green. 

II  An  allegorical  paper  so  signed,  %vritt«n  by 
tk«  late  excellent  Mrs.  Catherins  Talipot. 

H  h  2  Most 
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^fost  expressive,  I  am  afraid,  is  that 
one  word  of  yours, /MwiW5.  .  .  .  lam, 
Sir,  your  obliged  humble  servant. 


LETTER    XC. 

Mr.  Dtjer  to  Mr.   Duncoinbc. 

Dear  Sir,  Coningsby,  March,  19, 1757. 
J  WHO  want  so  many  apologies  myself, 
must  be  ashamed  to  read  any  from 
you  1  but  I  too  have  been  ill ;  and  my 
coughs  have  been  so  continual  and  violent, 
that  I  dreaded  the  posture  of  writing:  yet, 
though  it  gives  me  sliame,  it  gives  me 
also  pleasure  to  observe,  that  your  apo- 
logy and  inclination  to  a  correspondence 
with  me,  shew  your  warm  benevolence ; 
for  we,  in  the  country,  who  see  nothing 
but  earth  and  sky,  who  hear  nothing 
but  the  inarticulate  voices  of  beasts  and 
birds, cannot  correspondwithyouin  town 
upon  an  equal  footing:  wanting  bustle 
and  news,  we  can  furnish  only  trifles  in 
exchange,  and  must  always  depend  upon 
your  generosity;  therefore  the  calling 
any  letter  from  Coningsby  "  agreeable" 
gives  me  a  clear  view  of  your  benevo- 
lence  

It  is  my  wish,  forgive  me,  that  the 
gout  may  pay  you  many  an  annual  visit. 
I  would  wish  no  such  thing,  were  you  a 
younger  man,  or  did  you  not  discover 
such  a  resignation  as  will  ever  preserve  a 
relish  for  an  useful  life ;  and  useful  always 
is  the  life  of  every  good  man.  So  that 
I  catmot  imagine  how  so  many  of  the 
wise  and  virtuous  Romans,  Sec.  could,  in 
any  circumstance,  approve  of  self-killing 
— But  my  tlioughts  grow  over-grave — 
it  is  no  wonder,  for  I  am  now  confined 
by  illness — yet  I  can  taste  pleasure — 
and  am  rejoiced  to  hear,  that  the  merits, 
ef  my  generous  friend,  your  son,  are  so 
well  taken  notice  of  by  our  humane  arch- 
bishop. I  have  been  at  Canterbury ;  it 
is  an  agreeable  city,  in  a  very  pleasant 
country. 

I  never  heard  of  any  collection  of  let*- 
lers  by  Mr.  Edwards  :  yet  there  may  be 
finch  :  he  gave  all  his  studies  a  turn  to 
L-riticism. 

— .Kh  I  just  this  moment  the  Stamford 
Hercury  comes  to  me,  and  mentions  the 
death  of  the  good  archbishop.  Your  son 
and  all  mankind  have  lost  a  friend.  I 
an^  Sir,  your  obliged  humble  servant. 


LETTER    XCI. 

From  the  same  to  the  same. 
Dear  Sir,        Coningsby,  Aug.  1,  1757. 

|T  grieves  me  that  I  cannot  keep  pace 

with  your  civilities — no,  nor  even  ac- 
knowledge them  in  due  time.  Alas  I  in 
any  thing,  I  can  as  ill  acquit  myself  as  a 
gouty  man  can  dance  :  but  it  cannot  be 
helped,   I  write  to  humanity. 

The  most  agieeable  parcel  is  at  last 
sent  me.  1  have  mn  over  the  "  Horace." 
I  will  next  walk  over  it.  After  that,  I 
will  crawl  over  it — not  so  much  to  criti- 
cise, as  to  be  luxurious  over  it ;  for  it 
seems  very  correct. 

Since  Mr.  Strahan  has  carried  his 
translation*  so  far,  it  would  be  a  great 
pity  if  age,  or  sickness,  or  the  backward- 
ness of  his  friends,  should  prevent  the 
finishing  of  it. 

Ah  I  the  swallows: — h^ppy  those  wh» 
fly  about  Soho  1  But  my  wings  are  not 
only  grown  weak  ;  they  are  even  losing 
their  feathers.  I  am  afraid  I  shall  never 
make  one  among  them,  though  your  in- 
vitations are  most  provokingly  agreeable. 
1  am  so  weak,  and  so  much  in  pain,  that 
this   letter  cannot  be   tiresomely   long. 

Believe  me  to  be,  Sec. 

LETTER    XCIL 

Hei'. Mr.  Meadowcourt\  to  Mr.  Duucombe. 

Dear  Sir,       Worcester,  July  10,  1758. 
I  AM  very  much  obliged  to  you  for  re- 
membering a  person  who  lias  been  so 
long  out  of  sight,  and  for  giving  me  so 
acceptable  a  token  of  your  remembrance 

as 

♦  Of  "  tlie  iEneid." 

t  Prebendarj'  oi  Worcester.  On  jAfay  2'.>, 
1716,  as  this  gentleman  (then  liatchelorot'Ajts, 
and  Fellow  ot"  Merton-collego)\v;is  di  inking  tlie 
King's  and  other  lo\al  healilui  at  the  Constitu- 
tiou-cliib  at  Oxford,  in  company  witii  sweral 
Officers  of  the  annj ,  tliey  were  visited  by  tli« 
sub-proctor,  ubom  Ulr.  M.  requested  to  drink 
King  Georjies  health  with  them.  For  these 
"  atironting and  improper  word"*,"  (as  they  wei« 
termed)  .Air.  M.  was  put  (by  the  proctor)  into 
the  "  black  bcok,"  and  was  sentenced  to  b« 
kept  back  from  his  dei;reeof  Master  of  Arts  for 
two  years.  Nor  conid  he  then  obtain  it  (as  he 
reiiised  publicly  to  acknowledge  the  heinousness 
of  hisfcrinie,  and  the  lenity  of  jiis  sentence),  but 
b}  »•  'ading  his  Majesty's  act  of  grace.  On  th« 
•ame  day,  in  the  \ ear  17 19,  Mr.  M.  ag:»iu  dis- 
tinguished himself,  by  complaining  to  tlic  vice- 
ciiancellor  of  a  seditious  scnnon,  preached  be- 
luT«  the  HiHTer»ity,  by  Mr.  Warton,  protessorof 

poetry. 
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as  the  first  volume  of  your  "  Horace." 
To  the  dishonour  of  this  phice,  there  are 
no  booksellers,  and  but  few  readers  of 
books  here.  Most  of  the  clergy,  especially 
the  incumbents  on  cushions  in  a  cathe- 
dral, have  finished  their  studies  before 
they  are  lifted  into  preferment.  Worldly 
cares,  or  worldly  enjoyments,  too  active, 
or  too  passive,  a  life,  often  lead  them  too 
far  astray  from  literary  pursuits. 

I  am  glad  to  find  the  Bishop  of  Kil- 
dare"  mentioned  among  your  friends,  as 
I  am  sure  that  his  friendship  must  yield 
you  the  highest  satisfaction.  Every  good 
and  agreeable  quality  meet  together  in 
his  character,  without  the  least  mixture 
of  any  thing  bad.  Nothing  is  wanting 
in  him  but  better  health,  which  is  some- 
times in  such  a  state  as  to  occasion  ex- 
treme pain  to  himself,  and  no  less  concern 
to  all  who  know  hira. 

The  account  you  have  heard  of  my 
being  much  addicted  to  the  peripatetic 
sect  is  a  true  account.  But  it  is  in  win- 
ter, and  in  the  cool  seasons,  tiiat  I  ven- 
ture on  w^alks  of  any  considerable  length. 
He  who  travels  on  foot  has  an  opportuni- 
ty of  wandering  from  hill  to  hill,  from 
stream  to  stream,  and  from  one  rich  valley 
to  another ;  of  dwelling  on  lovely  land- 
scapes and  delicious  scenes ;  and  of  see- 
ing numberless  objects  and  numberless 
places,  which  are  inaccessible  to  the 
horseman,  and  never  were  seen  by  any 
one  whirled  through  the  country  in  the 
slate-prison  of  a  coach.  For  these  and 
many  other  reasons,  I  chuse  to  make  use 
of  my  own  legs,  and  prefer  the  whole- 
some exercise  of  walking  to  all  the  modes 
of  conveyance  which  effeminacy  and 
luxury  can  invent.  If  I  live  to  take  an- 
other philosophical  journey  on  foot  to 
London,  Mr.  Buncombe  in  Frith -street, 
may  depend  on  hearing  me  knock  at  his 
door. 

My  place  of  residence,  during  the 
summer  months,  is  almost  twenty  miles 
from  hence,  tn  redudd  valle^ 

poetry.  The  vice-chancellor,  who  had  at  first 
refused  to  tajce  cognizance  of  it,  being  com- 
manded by  the  lords  justices  to  proci^ed  against 
the  preacher,  the  affair  ended  with  Mr.  VVartons 
deposing  upon  oath  tliat  "  he  had  lost  his  notes." 
For  an  abstract  of  the  sermon,  see  Amherst's 
"  TerrcB  fliuSf"  numb.  15.  A  stall  at  tVorces- 
ter  was,  some  years  after,  the  reward  of  Mr. 
Meadowcourt's  loyalty.     He  died  in  1 760. 

*  Dr.  Fletcher.  He  died  at  Dublin  in  1761. 
His  tvve  younger  brothers  were  successively 
Deans  of  Jiildare. 


Qua  jnnux  ingens  alhaque  populus 
Umbram  hospitatem  comociare  amant  ramii. 

Here  my  days  pass  away  in  peace,  un- 
disturbed by  ambition  and  envy,  not  alto- 
gether devoted  to  solitude,  nor  too  often 
interrupted  by  social  visits.  I  rejoice 
here  in  the  works  of  my  hands,  which 
are  constantly  employed  in  forming  a 
wood  into  walks,  in  nursing  a  thicket  of 
shrubs,  and  in  adding  the  improvements 
of  art  to  those  of  nature  in  a  most  de- 
lightful situation. i  Was  it  not  for  such 
amusements  as  these,  accompanied  witli 
the  entertainments  of  books,  I  should 
probably  be  found  at  the  foot  of  Parnas- 
sus, courting  the  Muses,  and  catchinj^ 
at  some  of  the  poetical  spirit  which  is 
still  indulged  to  you.  May  it  long  be 
indulged  to  you,  and  be  ever  attended 
with  satisfaction  and  success  I  These  are 
not  the  compliments,  but  the  sincere 
wishes,  of,  dear  Sir,  your  most  obliged 
and  faithful  humble  servant. 

I  can  give  you  but  a  bad  account  of 
any  thing  I  have  published  of  late 
years. J  Mr.  Sandby,  bookseller,  in 
Fleet-street,  may,  perhaps,  have  reason 
to  give  you  a  w'orse. 

LETTER    XCHI. 

From  the  same  to  the  same. 

Dear  Sir,       Worcester,  Dec.  4,  1758. 
It  is  owing  to  a  long  excursion   from 

home,  and  a  more  tiresome  attendance 
on  an  audit,  which  is  here  an  occasion  of 
much  collegiate  festivity,  that  I  am  so 
late  in  acknowledging  the  favour  of  your 
letter,  and  in  thanking  your  son  for  his 
very  acceptable  present. |1  No  author 
who  finds  himself  praised  in  print  can  be 
more  delighted  than  I  was,  in  finding 
proper  justice  done  in  the  "  Feminead" 
to  the  characters   of  Mrs.  Madun  and 

t  Tliis  gentleman,  while  he  was  fellow  of 
Merton-college,hadaveryelega«tgardcn  there. 

X  In  particular,  "  A  critical  Dissertation,  w  itli 
«  notes,  on  aiilton's  Para4ise  Regained,  1748." 

II  The  '^  Feminead,  or  Female  Genius,  a 
poem."  The  ladies  there  celebrated,  are  Mrs. 
Catherine  Philips,  Anne  countess  of  Winchclsea, 
Mrs.  Cockburne,  Mrs.  Rowe,  Frances  dutchebS 
dowager  of  Somerset,  Anne  viscountess  Irwin, 
Mrs.  Wright,  (sister  to  Mr.  Wesley)  Mrs. 
Madan,  Mrs.  Leapor,  Mi-s.  Carter,  Mrs.  Brooke, 
Miss  Ferrar,  fatlemards  Mi-s.  Pecknrd)  Miss 
Pennington  of  Huntingdon,  Miss  Mulso,  (after- 
wards ISIrs.  Chaponc)  and  Miss  Uighmore, 
afterward*  inaxried  to  the  autlior. 

Miss 
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Miss  Carter,  who  have  ever  been  my  fa- 
vourite heroines  in  verse.  The  spirit 
wliicli  animates  the  poems  of  these  two 
ladies  seems  transfused  into  Mr.  Dun- 
combe's.  His  Muse  is  a  Muse  of  sound 
judgment  as  well  as  strong  sense.  She  is 
never  unintelligible  in  her  flights,  never 
hides  her  head  inter  nubila  and  never 
serpil  humi. 

I  am  glad  to  hear  that  you  spent  part 
of  the  last  summer  at  Stocks.  You  seem 
doubtful  whether  I  have  ever  been  at  that 
agreeable  place.  Mrs.  Duncombe  can 
tell  you  that  I  was  once  a  troublesome 
guest  there,  on  your  nephew  Lewis's 
invitation,  for  more  than  a  fortnight, 
and  during  that  time  had  great  satisfac- 
tion  in  visiting  Mr.  Gore's  family  at 
Tring,  and  my  worthy  friend  Dr.  Cowper 
at  Berkhamsted.  The  beech-woods,  the 
lawns,  the  hills,  the  well-watered  valleys, 
and  the  extensive  views  of  the  country 
round  Aylesbury,  are  still  strongly  im- 
pressed on  my  mind.  The  last  visit  I 
paid  your  brother,  was  the  last  visit  I 
wished  to  pay,  as  I  came  thither,  at  his 
request,  with  the  remains  of  a  most  ami- 
able and  hopeful  youth,  and  saw  them 
laid  in  the  grave.  His  loss,  and  the  loss 
of  Dr.  Cowper,  have  made  me  a  volun- 
tary exile  from  that  part  of  Hertfordshire, 
which,  with  all  its  charms,  can  hold  forth 
nothing  inviting  to,  dear  Sir,  your  most 
afiectionate  and  obliged  humble  servant. 

LETTER    XCIV. 

Joseph  Ward,  Esq.  '^  to  Mr.  Highmore. 

D^:.r  Qir  WiUington,  near  Derby, 

ucar  air,  j^j^  j^^  j^^.^ 

QN  Monday  last  I  saw  an  account  of 
the  death  oi'  Mr.  Richardson.  You 
have  lost  a  valuable  friend,  and  the  world 
an  ingenious  man.  1  know  no  modern 
author  that  was  a  greater  master  of  the 
passions  than  he  was,  or  had  a  greater 
insight  into  human  nature. 

Meum  qui  pectus  inaniter  aiif^it, 

Jrritat,  mulcet,  fahis  tetroribus  implet, 
Ut  magus,  et  modo  me  Thebis,  modoponit  AthtnisA 
•  Barrister  at  law.    He  died  in  1767. 
t  "Tis  he  who  gives  my  breaat  a  thousand  pains, 
Can  make  mc  feel  each  passion  that  he  feigns, 
Enrage,  compose,  with  more  tlian  magic  art, 
AVitli  pity  or  with  terror  tear  my  heart. 
And  snatch  me  o'er  tlic  eartli,  or  through  tlie 

air. 
To  Tlicbes,  to  Athens,  when  he  will,  and 
where. 

Pope. 


I  have  somewhere  read,  but  where  I 
cannot  tell,  that  Dr.  Harvey  (who  dis- 
covered the  circulation  of  the  blood)  was 
so  delighted  in  reading  Virgil,  that  he 
would  sometimes  fling  the  book  away, 
and  say  "  it  had  a  devil."  I  confess,  in 
reading  Clarissa,  which  I  take  to  be  Mr. 
R.'s  capital  performance,  and  seeing  her 
piety,  purity,  and  delicacy  so  ill  used  by 
a  Lovelace,  I  have  been  scarce  able  to 
pacify  myself,  till  I  have  recollected 
that  this  scene,  so  artfully  worked  up, 
had  no  other  existence  than  in  Mr. 
Richardson's  fancy  »r  imagination,  +  I 
am  obliged  to  him,  for  he  hath  contri- 
buted much  to  my  entertainment,  and  I 
hope  I  may  say,  to  my  improvement; 
for  I  have  many  times  thought  I  have  re- 
turned from  reading  him  a  better  man 
than  I  was  before  I  began.  How  can  a 
man  be  better  employed  than  by  in- 
structing mankind,  and  making  them 
wiser  and  better  than  they  otherwise 
would  be  ?  To  this  good  end  I  cannot  but 
think  his  wriiiiv^s  greatly  conducive,  ex- 
cept some  scene-,  in  Pamela  and  Clarissa, 
wliich,  I  confess,  I  have  sometimes 
thought  had  better  been  left  out.  I  am 
your  most  obedient  humble  servant. 

LETTER    XCV. 

Hev.  Mr.  Spence  ||  to  the  Rev.  Mr,  jfaines 
Ridley  ^^  after  the  publication  of  the  fir  si 
four  numbers  of  the  "  Tales  of  the 
Genii." 

June  1764. 

1\;'HY  flutterest  thpu  so,  O  my  heart? 
•  ■    And  why  art  thou  at  the  same  time 
so  delighted  and  so  distressed. 

}  "  ^|r.  Richardson,"  says  Lord  Corke,  in 
one  of  his  letters,  "  draws  tears  from  every  eye. 
"  It  Is  impossible  to  take  up  his  works,  with- 
"  out  quitting  the  thoughts  of  every  thing  else, 
"  and  travelling  with  him  wherever  he  pleases 
"  to  carry  us." 

II  PrebendaiT  of  Durham,  &r. 

JTliis  pathetic  aid  elegant  moralist,  eldest  son 
of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Ridley,  prebendary  of  Salisbury, 
(a  name  now  doubly  endeared  to  Englishmen 
and  I'rotestants)  died  in  February  1765,  a  few 
days  after  the  publication  of  the  last  number  of 
his  Genii.  So  generous  a  heart,  such  an  inti- 
mate knowledge  of  the  powers  and  workings  of 
nature,  so  serious  and  earnest  a  desire  to  ser>'c 
God  and  mankind,  with  a  cheerful  spirit  and 
address  in  conveying  his  instructions,  make  his 
loss  as  great  to  the  pubhc  as  it  was  to  his  family 
and  friends.  A  humorous  paper,  called  the 
"  Schemer,"  first  published  in  the  London 
Chronicle,  and  since  collected  iato  a  volume, 
waa  alao  writt«a  by  him. 

The 
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The  rnys  of  thy  brightness,  O  Horam, 
the  soil  of  Asmar,  have  penetrated  my 
most  retired  recesses,  and  thy  doctrines 
have  descended  upon  me,  like  the  dews 
of  tlie  morning,  chid  in  all  the  colours 
that  the  ^un  can  give. 

How  shall  I  express  the  joys  that  have 
devoured  me  ?  Or  iiow  shall  I  sufficiently 
return  my  thanks  to  the  most  moral  and 
tiie  most  illuminated  of  the  sons  of  men  ? 

The  poor  "  Dervise  of  the  Groves" 
has  nothing  to  return  but  prayers ;  and 
his  prayers  shall  be  lifted  up  for  thee  in 
the  evening,  and  in  the  morning,  and  at 
noon-day. 

Mayest  thou  continue  to  leap  over  the 
boundaries  of  nature  like  a  roe  1  aad  rise 
into  the  highest  regions  of  splendor,  as 
the  eagle  that  deliglited  in  soaring  to- 
ward the  sun  1 

May  thy  instructions  sink  into  the  heart 
of  mortals  I  and  render  them  in  due 
time,  as  great  and  good  as  the  immortal 
Genii  with  whom  thou  dost  so  intimately 
converse  I 

These  are  the  prayers  of  Phesoj  Ec- 
neps,*  tiie  "  Dervise  of  the  Groves," 
for  the  most  moral  and  most  illuminated 
of  the  sons  of  men. 


LETTER    XCVI. 

Mr.  WarburLon\  to  llieRev.  Dr.  Doddridge. 

London, 
Rev.  and  worthy  Sir,     April  19, 1738. 

T  rouNu   the  very  agreeable  favour  pf 
your  letter  of  the  13th  instant  in  Lon- 
don, wliere  I  am  lately  come  for  a  few 
days. 

I  can  now  easily  forgive  the  Coiinlrj/ 
Clergyman,X  as  owing  to  him,  in  some 
measure,  the  acquisition  of  such  a  friend- 
ship as  I  flatter  myself,  Sir,  to  reap  in 
you.  And  though  you  give  so  polite  a 
turn  to  that  occasion,  I  must  never  suffer 

*  Mr.  Spcnce's  name  backward.  See  tale 
the  nmth,  entitled  "  Merj,'lip  tlie  Persian,  or 
<'  Phesoj  Ecneps,  the  Dervise  of  the  Groves," 
m  which  the  author  has  taken  occasion  to  «om- 
Diemorate,  in  like  manner,  many  otlier  frieuds. 

t  Afterwards  Bishop  of  Glocester. 

t  I"  January  1737-8,  Mv.  Warburton  pnb- 
hshed  the  first  volume  of  the  Divine  Legation 
of  Moses,  &c.  and  in  March,  a  Vindication  of  the 
autlior  ot  tliat  work,  from  tlie  aspersions  of  the 
Country  Cler^man's  Letter  in  the  Weekly  Mis- 
cellany of  Feb.  14,1737.  The  professed  editor 
of  the  Miscellany  was  William  Webster,  D,  D, 


myself  to  believe,  that  it  was  any  merit 
in  my  book,  but  a  generous  indignation 
against  an  abandoned  libeller,  that  has 
procured  me  the  honour  of  so  consider- 
able a  patroniser. 

I  will  assure  you,  Sir,  that,  next  to  the 
service  of  truth,  my  aim  in  writing  was 
to  procure  myself  the  favour  and  friend- 
ship of  good  and  learned  men.  So  that 
you  will  not  wonder  that  I  accept  the 
friendship  you  are  pleased  to  oifer  me  in 
so  generous  and  polite  a  manner,  with  all 
the  pleasure  that  gifts  most  esteemed 
amongst  men  are  generally  received  with. 
Difference  ofreligious  persuasion,  amongst 
sincere  professors,  never  was,  I  thank 
God,  any  reason  of  restraining  or  abating 
ray  esteem  for  men  of  your  character  ia 
life  and  learning, 

I  have  read  your  proposals  for  the 
Family  Expositor,  and  have  entertained, 
from  the  specimen,  so  high  an  opinion  of 
your  notes  and  paraphrase,  that  had  I 
any  thing  material  on  the  gospels,  I 
should  be  very  cautious,  (without  affecta- 
tion] of  laying  them  before  so  accurate 
a  critic,  notwithstanding  all  the  temp- 
tations I  should  have  of  appearing  in  so 
honourable  a  station.  But  the  truth  is, 
I  have  little  of  this  kind  on  the  evange- 
lists worth  your  notice,  and  your  work  is 
already  in  the  press :  but  you  shall  be 
sure  to  command  what  I  have  on  the  other 
parts  of  the  New  Testament  on  occasion, 
if  of  any  service  to  you.  In  the  mean  time, 
I  make  it  my  request  to  be  admitted  in 
the  list  of  your  subscribers.  I  shall  pay 
the  subscription  money  to  Mr.  Hett,  but 
shall  take  no  receipt,  because  I  would 
have  one  from  yourself,  in  order  to  en- 
gage you  to  begin  a  correspondence  from 
which  I  expect  to  receive  so  much  bene- 
fit and  pleasure. 

I  am  greatly  indebted  to  you.  Sir,  for 
your  good  prayers.  I  beg  you  would  do 
me  the  justice  to  believe  you  do  not  want 
mine,  being  with  the  utmost  esteem  and 
sincerity,  dear  Sir,  your  most  affectionate 
humble  servant, 

LETTER    XCVIL 

From  Ihe  same  to  the  same. 

Dear  Sir,       Cambridge,  April  4,  17S9. 

T  write  to  you  amidst  a  strange  mix- 
ture of  entertainments  and  study  be- 
tv;een   the   college-halls   and  libraries. 
The  necessity  of  consulting  books  only  to 
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te  met  whh  Iierc,  has  brought  me  to 
Cambridge ;  bin  my  long  nights  in  com- 
pany make  my  mornings  by  myself  so 
very  short,  tfiat  I  am  likely  to  return  as 
wise  as  I  came ;  which  will  be  in  a  few 
days. 

Before  I  left  the  country,  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  receiving  your  Family  Ex- 
positor. My  mother  and  I  took  it  by 
turns.  She,  who  is  superior  to  me  hi 
every  thing,  aspired  to  the  divine  learn- 
ing of  the  improvements,  while  I  kept 
grovelling  in  the  human  learning  in  the 
notes  below.  The  result  of  all  was,  that 
she  says  she  is  sure  you  are  a  very  good 
man,  and  I  am  sure  you  are  a  very 
learned  one.  I  sat  down  to  your  notes 
■with  a  great  deal  of  malice,  and  deter- 
mined resolution  not  to  spare  you.  And 
let  me  tell  you,  a  man  who  comments  on 
the  Bible  affords  all  the  opportunity  a  ca- 
viller could  wish  for.  But  your  judg- 
ment is  always  so  true,  and  your  decision 
so  right,  that  I  am  as  unprofitable  a  reader 
to  you  as  the  least  of  your  flock. 

A  friend  of  mine,  Dr.  Taylor  of  New- 
ark, (M.  D.)  who  has  seen  your  book, 
desires  to  be  a  subscriber.  If  you  will 
be  so  good  to  order  a  book  to  be  left  for 
him  at  Mr.  Gyles's,  he  has  orders  to  pay 
for  it. 

I  have  taken  the  liberty  to  inclose  two 
or  three  papers  of  proposals,  just  now 
ofTered  to  the  public  by  my  friend  Dr. 
Middleton,  for  his  Life  of  Tully.  I  am, 
dear  Sir,  your  very  affectionate  friend 
and  brother. 

LETTER     XCVIII. 

Mr.  War  bur  ton  to  Dr.  Doddridge. 

Dear  Sir,  May  28,  1741. 

■THIS  day  sevennight  Mr.  Gyles  gave 
Mr.  Fowler  iiimself  the  remaining 
sheets,  which  I  suppose  you  have  received 
by  this  time. 

After  an  extremely  fatiguing  journey 
in  the  stage  coach  with  very  indifferent 
company,  increased  by  worse  taken  up 
on  the  road,  1  reached  Mr.  Gyles's  be- 
tween eight  and  nine  last  night. 

I  have  abundance  of  thanks  to  return 
for  the  very  friendly  entertainment  I  met 
with  at  Northampton,  from  you  and  your 
excellent  lady.  I  must  tell  you  frankly, 
you  have  more  happiness  than  comes  to 
the  share  of  one  man,  and  to  make  it  the 
»ore  exquisite,  of  several  kinds.   Provi- 


dence has  treated  you  with  a  feast  of 
many  courses  ;  which  none  but  a  good 
Levite  under  the  old  law,  when  the  dis- 
pensation was  exact,  could  fairly  pretend 
to.  That  you  may  long  enjoy  every  part 
of  it,  especially  "  that  last  and  best — 
which  shares  and  doubles  all  the  rest,"  is 
the  earnest  prayer  of,  dear  Sir,  your  most 
affectionate  brother  and  friend, 

LETTER     XCIX. 
From  the  same  to  the  same. 


Dear  Sir, 


Feb.  14, 1742-3. 


T  SHOULD  not  have  been  so  long  iq 
making  my  best  acknowledgments  for 
your  last  kind  letter,  had  not  my  absence 
from  home,  and  a  late  unhappy  domestic 
affliir,  prevented  me  and  engrossed  all  my 
thoughts — the  misfortunes  of  an  excel- 
lent sister  and  her  children,  by  her  hus- 
band's ill  success  in  trade,  yet  attended 
to  with  the  utmost  honesty  and  sobriety ; 
so  that,  to  his  own  ruin,  he  has  been  a 
considerable  benefactor  to  the  public 
while  in  trade,  and  his  creditors  at  last 
no  losers,  but  himself  undone.  I  do  not 
know  whether  this  be  an  alleviation  or 
aggravation  of  the  misfortune.  But  | 
can  tell  you  with  the  utmost  truth,  that 
I  share  with  this  distressed  sister  and  her 
children  (who  all  live  with  me)  the  small 
revenue  it  has  pleased  God  to  bless  me 
with,  with  much  greater  satisfaction  than 
others  spend  theirs  on  their  pleasures.  I 
do  not  know  how  it  is,  but  though  I  am 
far  from  being  an  hero,  yet  I  lincl  Brutus 
expresses  my  exact  sentiments,  wlien  he 
says  to  Cicero,  Alilir  alii  ciimsuisvivuHl. 
M/iit  ego  /jossion  in  Sororis  inea  Liberis 
Jniere^  quo  possit  exjilcri  voluntas  men, 
aul  ojficium.  But  you  will  reprove  me  I 
know  for  this  lalse  modesty  in  apologiz- 
ing for  this  comparison :  and  say,  where 
is  the  wonder,  that  a  man  whopretends 
to  be  a  ciirislian  should  not  come  behind 
a  pagan,  how  great  soever  in  the  per- 
formance of  moral  duties.  However 
this  may  be,  I  can  assure  y«u  my  only 
concern  on  this  occasion  was  for  an  in- 
comparable mother,  whom  I  feared  the 
misfortunes  of  a  favourite  daughter  would 
Iiave  too  much  affected.  But,  I  thank 
God,  religion,  that  religion  which  you 
make  such  amiable  diawings  of  in  all 
your  writings,  was  more  than  a  support 
to  her.  But  I  ask  pardon  for  talking  so 
long  ©f  myself.     This  is  a  subject  I  never 
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choose  to  talk  of,  yet  I  could  not  forbear 
mentioning  it  to  a  man  I  so  much  esteem, 
aud  whose  lieart  I  know  to  be  so  right. 

It  was  with  great  concern  I  lound  Mrs. 
Doddridge  so  ill  at  Bath.  I  know  the 
grief  this  must  have  occasioned  you. 
But  I  know  your  sufficiency.  I  trust  in 
God  she  has  by  this  time  received  the 
expected  beneht  from  the  waters.  It 
was  by  accident  I  saw  her  name  in 
Leake's  book  (for  then  I  had  not  receiv- 
ed your  last)  a  little  before  I  left  Mr. 
Allen's.  I  visited  her  twice.  The  first 
time  she  was  going  out  to  drink  the  wa- 
ters, the  second  time  a  visiting:  so  I  had 
not  the  pleasure  of  much  of  her  company. 
You  may  be  assured,  I  would  not  hinder 
her  the  first  time;  and  1  made  a  con- 
science not  to  do  it  the  second ;  for  it 
was  a  new  acquaintance  she  was  going  to 
make ;  a  matter  perhaps  as  useful  to  her 
amusement,  while  she  stayed  at  Bath,  as 
the  other  for  her  health. 

Thus  you  see,  my  good  friend,  we 
have  all  something  to  make  us  think  less 
complacently  of  the  world.  Religion 
will  do  great  things.  It  will  always 
make  thg  bitter  waters  of  Marah  whole- 
some and  palatable.  But  we  must  not 
thiijk  ijt  will  usually  turn  water  to  wine, 
because  it  once  did  so.  Nor  is  it  fit  it 
should,  unless  this  were  our  place  of  rest 
where  we  were  to  expect  tlie  bridegroom. 
I  do  the  best  I  can,  and  should,  I  think, 
do  the  same,  if  I  were  a  niere  pagan,  to 
rpakie  life  passable.  To  be  always  la- 
menting the  n^iseries  of  it,  or  always 
seeking  after  the  pleasures  of  it,  equally 
takes  us  off"  from  the  work  of  o^u"  salva- 
tion. And  though  I  be  extremely  cau- 
tious what  sect  1  follow  in  religion,  yet 
any  in  philosophy  will  serve  my  turn, 
and  honest  Sancho  Panca's  is  as  good  as 
any;  who  on  his  return  from  an  impor- 
tant commission,  when  asked  by  his  mas- 
ter whether  they  should  mark  the  day 
with  a  black  or  a  white  stone;  replied, 
'Faith,  Sir,  if  you  will  be  ruled  by  me, 
with  neither,  but  with  good  brown  ochre. 
What  this  philosopher  thought  of  liis 
commission,  I  think  of  human  life  in  ge- 
neral, ^ood  brown  ochre  is  the  complec- 
tion  of  it. 

I  got  home  a  little  before  Christmas, 
after  a  charming  philosophical  retirement 
in  a  palace  with  Mr.  Pope  and  Mr.  Allen 
for  two  or  three  months.  The  gentle- 
man I  mentioned  last  is,  I  verily  believe, 
the  greatest  private  character  that  ever 


appeared  in  any  age  of  the  world.  You 
see  his  munificence  to  the  Bath-HospitaU 
This  is  but  a  small  part  of  his  charities, 
and  charity  but  a  small  part  of  liis  vir- 
tues. I  have  studied  his  character  even 
maliciously,  to  find  where  his  weakness 
lies;  but  kave  studied  in  vain.  When  I 
know  it,  the  world  shall  know  it  too  for 
the  consolation  of  the  envious;  especially 
as  I  suspect  it  will  prove  to  be  only  a  par- 
tiality he  has  entertained  for  me.  In  a 
word,  I  firmly  believe  him  to  have  been 
sent  by  Providence  into  the  world,  to 
teach  men  what  blessings  they  might  ex- 
pect from  heaven,  would  they  study  to 
deserve  them. 

I  received  your  agreeable  present  oF 
your  Pupil's  Sermons,*  with  your  Life  of 
him,  which  my  nephew  has  read  with 
great  pleasure,  and  you  have  both  our 
most  hearty  thanks  for  it.  He  is  now  of 
Jesus  College  in  Cambridge.  But  I  take 
what  care  I  can  myself  of  his  education. 
He  is  very  promising,  and  I  hope  will 
prove  a  comfort  to  an  excellent,  thougli 
unfortunate  mother. 

Dr.  Taylor  has  just  now  shewn  me  the 
first  part  of  your  excellent  answer  to 
Christianity  not  founded  on  argument; 
which  he  highly  esteems,  and  we  wait 
impatiently  for  tile  second. 

Will  you  forgive  my  concluding  with- 
out overlooking  this  sad  scribble,  which 
I  should  be  even  afraid  to  do  i)ad  I  time. 
But  now  I  have  not  a  moment  more  thaa 
to  conclude,  with  my  best  respects  to  Mrs. 
Doddridge,  dear  Sir,  your  most  affec- 
tionate and  faithful  friend  and  brother. 

LETTER    C. 

From  the  same  to  the  same. 

Dear  Sir,  Prior-Park,  Sept,  2, 1751. 
Y^ouR  kind  letter  gave  me,  and  will 
'  give  Mr.  Allen,  great  concern ;  but 
for  ourselves,  not  you.  Death,  when- 
ever it  happens,  in  a  life  spent  like  yours, 
is  to  be  envied,  not  pitied,  and  you  will 
have  the  prayers  of  your  friends,  as  con- 
querors have  the  shouts  of  the  crowd. 
God  preserve  you ;  if  he  continues  you 
here,  to  go  on  in  his  service ;  if  he  takes 
you  to  himself,  to  be  crowned  with 
glory. 

Be  assured  th«  memory  of  our  friend- 
ship will  be  as  durable  as  my  life.     I 


By  the  Rev.  Mr.  Thomas  Steffe. 
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order  an  inquiry  to  be  made  of  your 
health  from  time  to  time ;  but  if  you 
fatigue  yourseli  any  more  in  writing,  it 
will  prevent  me  that  satisfaction.  I  am, 
dear  Sir,  your  most  jifectionate  friend 
and  brother. 

LETTER    CI. 
Dr.   Doddridge  to  a  Young  Ceulleman, 
on  his  recovery  from  a  dangerous  illness. 
Dear  Sir,  1740. 

nPHOuGH  1  have  not  ihe  pleasure  of  a 
personal    acquaintance   with  you,   I 
think  it  not  improbable,  that  you  have 
learnt  my  name  Irom  your  excellent  pa- 
rents, who  honour  me  with  their  iriend- 
ship  in  a  degree  far  beyond  what  I  could 
ever  pretend  to   have  deserved.     They 
early  informed  me  of  your  illness,  and 
recommended  you  to  my  earnest  and  af- 
fectionate prayers;  which,  I  will  assure 
you,  dear  Sir,  you  have  had,  and  shall 
continue  to  have  a  share  in  them.     God 
has  been  gracious  to  us,  and  heard  our 
prayers.       He    has    brought    you   back 
Irom  the  borders  of  the  grave,  when  you 
had   received    the  sentence  of  de'Uh  in 
yourself.     And   now,   my   dear  friend, 
for  so  methinks  I  have  a  kind  of  here- 
ditary right  to  call  you,  give  me  leave 
seriously  to  remind  you  of  the  goodness 
of  God  in  this  respect,  and  to  call  upon 
you  in  his  name  to  a  proper  improve- 
ment of  it.     I  doubt  not,  but  in  the  in- 
tervals of  your  disorder,  you  had  some 
solemn  thoughts  of  death  and  eternity. 
I  doubt  not,  but  you  cried  to  God,  and 
formed  some  purposes   for  his  ser\'ice. 
But  I  know  how  ready  our  treacherous 
hearts  are  to  forget   such  deliverances, 
and  to  forget  those  vows  of  God  that  are 
upon  us;  and  therefore  let  me,  with  all 
simplicity  and  plainness,  though  at  the 
same  time  with  the  sincerest  respect,  re- 
new the  admonition  as  in  the  name  of  my 
great  Lord  and  Master,  who,  I  would 
Jiope,  means  you  graciously  in  inclining 
me  to  write  to  ypu  upon  this  occasion. 
I  would  beseech  you  seriously  to  (examine 
your  heart  and  ways,  and  to  ask  yourself 
before  God,  "    What  if  the  fever  had 
finished  its  work,  and  brought  me  down 
lo  the  dust  of  death,  and  my  spirit  had 
returned    to   God    who    gave    it,   how 
would  it  liave  been  received  by  him?" 
Ypu  are  descended  from  the  most  gracious 
pair  that  I  think  J  ever  knew.     But  they 
cannot  convey  grape  to  ypu.     Even  from 


them,  excellent  as  they  are,  you  derive 
a  corrupt  nature.     Ask  your  own  heart 
then,  "  Have  I  been  ever  earnest  with 
God" for  renewing  grace"?     Have  I  ever 
pleaded  with  him  in  prayer,  that  I  might 
experience  that  change  which  the  gospel 
requires,  without  which  no  man  can  en- 
ter into  the  kingdom  of  heaven  ?"  These 
are  matters  of  infinite  importance;  which 
must  lie  at  the  root  of  all  our  hopes  of 
heaven,  or  those  hopes  will  prove  like 
a  spider's  Aveb.     I    beseech  you  there- 
fore, dear  Sir,  in  the  name  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  and  by  all  your  prospects 
in  the  eternal  world,  that  you  take  these 
things  under  an  attentive  consideration. 
I  hope  you  have   thought  of  them.     I 
would  fain  persuade  myself  to  believe, 
you  are  experimentally  acquainted  with 
them.     But  I  would  court  you  to  apply 
your  heart  to  them  more  and  more.     I 
know,  Sir,  that  in  your  circumstances  of 
life  innumerable   te;jiptations   will   sur- 
round you;  and  it  is  a  good  thing,   in 
order  to   be   fortified   against  them   all, 
that  the  heart  be  establisiied  with  grace. 
You  have  all  the  encouragement  you  can 
desire,  to  attempt  the  work  of  serious  re- 
ligion, and  that  betimes ;  for  it  must  be 
done  immediately,   or   perhaps    it   may 
not  be  done  at  all,  probably  it  will  not. 
You  have  a  gracious  God  to  go  to,  who 
is  not  willing  that  any  should  perish,  but 
that  all  should  come  to  repentance.    You 
have   a  most  compassionate   Redeemer, 
who  shed  his  blood  for  the  salvation  of 
perishing  sinners  ;  and  I  humbly  hope  for 
your  salvation.     The  spirit  of  God  has 
conquered     hearts    much    harder    than 
yours  can  be,  even  supposing   you  are 
now  in  an  unrenewed  state.     You  are  the 
seed  of  God's  servants:  you  were  early 
devoted  to  God  in  baptism  :  you  have  a 
large   slock   of  prayers  laid  up  in   the 
presence  of  God  for  you.     I  do  really 
apprehend,    even  the  covenant  of  God 
with  believing  parents  bears  a  favorable 
aspect  upon  their  children:    andthoughl 
dare  not  say,  nor  think,  that  it  secures 
their  salvation;  for  I  fear  fact  lies  strongly 
against  such  a  presumption,  as  we  are 
sure  it  did  even  is  the  children  of  Abra- 
ham; yet  there  in  some  peculiar  encou- 
ragement for  such   tp  seek  the  God  of 
their  Fathers.     I  believe  the  Spirit  strives 
peculiarly  with  them ;    and   that   when 
they  seek  it,  it  is  more  immediately  and 
ppre  fully  commuuicated  to  them  than 
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generally  to  others.  And  sure  I  am, 
that  those  early  instructions  they  have 
received,  have  often  a  blessed  resurrection 
in  their  hearts,  even  after  they  have 
been  long  forgotten;  and  the  seed,  which 
seemed  to  have  perished,  often  brings 
forth  fruit  in  abundance.  And  therefore, 
dear  Sir,  thank  God  and  take  courage. 
In  his  name  and  strength,  set  out  in  your 
heavenly  pilgrimage,  with  the  word  of 
Cod  in  your  hand  and  heart,  and  with 
your  eyes  to  the  Spirit  of  God,  as  your 
guide  and  strength:  and  be  assured,  there 
are  many  who  will  bid  you  good  speed 
in  the  name  of  the  Lord,  and  will  rejoice 
to  assist  you  in  your  course.  I  am  not 
without  hope,  that  our  gracious  God 
piay  at  length  favour  me  with  more  ira- 
niediate  and  renewed  opportunities  of 
serving  you.*  In  the  mean  time  be  as- 
sured, that  I  most  cordially  love  you, 
though  personally  unknown.  Be  assured, 
my  heart  overflows  with  a  true  concern 
for  your  welfare;  that  I  pour  out  my 
soul  before  God  in  prayer  on  your  ac- 
count ;  and  that  to  hear  of  your  health 
and  happiness,  and  above  all  that  your 
soul  prospers,  will  yield  me  unutterable 
delight;  for  I  am  not  merely  in  form, 
but  with  the  utmost  sincerity  and  tender- 
ness of  heart,  dear  Sir,  your  most  faith- 
/ul  and  affcctiqnate  friend,  and  humbl« 
servant. 

LETTER    GIL 

Dr.  Doddridge  lo  Sir  ~J.  . 


Dear  Sir,  Northampton,  Dec.  8, 1742. 
pERMiT  me  frankly  to  speak  my  mind 
to  you  on  a  head,  on  which  I  fear  to 
be  silent,  lest  I  should  fail  in  a  branch  of 
(duty  and  gratitude  to  ii  gentleman  to 
whom  I  think  myself  obliged,  and  whom 
I  would  gladly  serve  to  the  best  of  my 
little  ability.  Be  not  angry,  when  I  tell 
you,  I  was  heartily  grieved  at  the  liberties 
you  took  last  night  in  using  the  vener- 
able name  of  the  Ever  Blessed  God  in 
«o  light  a  manner ;  and  in  the  needless 
appeals  which  you  made  to  him,  as  to 
things  which  would  have  been  believed 
on  much  less  evidence  than  the  word  of 

Sir  J. .  I  have   not  heard  so  much 

pf  that  kind  of  language,   except  when 

passing  by  people  of  low  education  in  the 

ptreets,    for   some  years;  whether  it  be 

*  ^e  afterwards  became  the  Doctor's  pupil. 


owing  to  the  complaisance  Avith  which 
gentlemen  commonly  treat  our  profession, 
or,  as  I  rather  hope,  to  a  sense  of  what 
is  in  itself  reasonable  and  decent. 

I  am  sure,  Sir,  that  your  knowledge 
of  meji  and  things  is  capable  of  making 
conversation  pleasant  and  improving,  and 
of  fdling  up  your  full  share  in  it  without 
these  dreadful  expletives;  for  dreadful  I 
must  call  them,  when  considered  in  a 
view  to  that  strict  account  which  must  so 
certainly,  and  so  quickly,  be  rendered 
up  to  God  for  all  our  words  as  well  as 
our  actions.  I  was  the  more  solicitious, 
Sir,  to  mention  the  affair  to  you  in  con- 
sideration of  your  office  as  a  magistrate ; 
the  dignity  of  which  must  certainly  be 
most  efTectually  supported  by  avoiding 
whatever  it  might  require  you  to  punish 
in  others.  In  this  view,  Sir,  permit  me 
to  entreat  you  to  join  your  efforts  with 
those  of  all  other  wise  and  good  men  to 
discountenance,  and,  if  possible,  to  drive 
out  of  the  world  this  unprofitable  enor- 
mity of  swearing  in  common  conversa- 
tion; concerning  the  evil  of  which,  I  am 
sure  it  is  not  necessary  to  enlarge,  when 
addressing  myself  to  a  gentleman  of  your 
good  understanding. 

I  conclude.  Sir,  with  my  most  affec- 
tionate good  wishes  and  prayers  for  you^ 
that  the  whole  of  your  conduct  in  every 
circumstance  of  life,  may  be  such  as  will 
yield  the  most  pleasing  reflections  in  the 
awful  hour  of  death,  and  the  most  com- 
fortable account  before  the  divine  tribu- 
nal, to  which  we  are  hastening;  and  in  the 
serious  views  of  which,  I  have  presumed 
to  give  you  this  trouble,  hoping  you  will 
esteem  it,  as  it  undoubtedly  is,  a  proof 
tiiat  I  am  with  great  sincerity,  honoured 
Sir,  your  most  faithful  and  obedient  hum- 
ble servant. 

LETTER    cm. 

Dr.  Oliver  lo  Dr.  Doddridge. 

Good  Sir,  Bath,  November  12,  1744. 
T  RETURN  you  my  hearty  thanks  for  tlie 
■  kind  present  you  have  made  me  of  th^ 
two  volumes  of  your  Family  Expositor. 
Writing  books  which  may  make  men 
wiser  and  better;  improve  the  mind, 
and  correct  the  heart ;  is  surely  the  no- 
blest effort  of  the  human  faculties  I  It  is 
the  most  diffusive  benelicence  we  are  ca- 
pable of;  it  not  only  blesses  our  contem- 
poraries, but  extenus  its  hiappy  influence 
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to  the  most  distant  posterity  I  How  un- 
like tlie  glory  of  heroes  and  conquerors,  . 
is  the  glory  of  the  author  of  such  writ- 
ings I  How  inHnitely  superior  I  How 
much  more  solid  and  secure  his  possession 
of  it,  which  no  turn  of  fortune,  no  acci- 
dent can  destroy;  and  which  all  the  ty- 
rants upon  earth  cannot  ravage  from  him. 
But  how  diflerent  will  their  meditations 
be  on  the  bed  of  sickness  and  languishing  I 
What  comfort  will  these  great  destroyers 
of  mankind  then  feel  from  reflecting  on 
ihe  millions  of  their  fellow-creatures  who 
have  fallen  sacrifices  to  their  ambition, 
pride,  or  avarice;  whom  they  will  dread 
to  meet  in  the  world  they  are  going  to  I 
What  hope,  what  joyousconsolation,  shall 
the  good  man  feel  in  that  trying  moment, 
who  has  a  well-grounded  confidence,  that 
he  is  just  entering  into  a  world  of  spirits, 
where  he  shall  be  received  with  the  accla- 
mations of  multitudes;  whom  lie  will 
find  enjoying  the  good  effects  of  his  pious 
labours  I  I  do  not  doubt,  Sir,  but  you 
will  be  this  happy  man ;  and  long  may 
you  continue  to  labour  to  secure  to  your- 
self this  great,  this  unspeakable  felicity  I 
May  the  dear  partner  of  all  your  joys 
long  share  them  with  you  in  health  and 
chearfulness,  to  which  I  think  myself 
happy  to  have  in  the  least  contributed. 
I  beg  you  will  make  her  my  best  compli- 
ments, and  believe  me,  with  true  respect, 
Sir,  your  most  obliged  and  obedient  ser- 
vant. 

Be  pleased  to  present  my  humble  ser- 
vice to  Dr.  Stonhouse.  A  letter  of  his  is 
just  come  to  my  hands,  by  which  I  per- 
ceive that  his  kindness  to  our  hospital  has 
•been  shamefully  neglected,  but  I  will 
answer  it  very  soon. 

LETTER    CIV. 

The  Bishop  of  Oxford  (Dr.  Seeker)  to 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Doddridge. 

Rev.  Sir,      Cuddesden,  Sept.  29,  1743. 
¥  RETURN    you  many   thanks   for  your 

favourable  opinion  both  of  ray  sermon 
3nd  its  author,  though  expressed  in  a 
manner,  which  you  would  have  forbom, 
jf  you  had  known  me  better.  Plain  men 
should  be  treated  in  a  plain  way :  and  no- 
body should  have  things  said  to  him, 
which  he  doth  not  deserve:  and  ought 
not  to  hear  if  he  did.  Let  us  all  endea- 
vour to  do  what  good  we  can:  and  give 
those  who  seem  to  endeavour  it  faithfully, 
the  comfort  of  knowing  we  think  they  do, 


but  never  tempt  one  another  to  forget  we 
are  unprofitable  servants.  I  am  in  no 
danger  of  transgressing  this  rule,  when  I 
say,  that  I  have  read  your  works  with 
great  satisfaction,  and  I  hope  some  bene- 
fit :  and  both  rejoice  and  wonder,  that  in 
the  midst  of  your  otlier  occupations  you 
continue  able,  as  I  pray  God  you  long 
may,  to  oblige  your  fellow -christians  so 
often  and  so  highly  from  the  press.  In- 
deed it  must  and  ought  to  be  owned  in 
general,  tliat  the  dissenters  have  done  ex- 
cellently of  laie  years  in  the  service  of 
Christianity;  and  I.  hope  our  common 
warfare  will  make  us  chiefly  attentive  to 
our  common  interest,  and  unite  us  in  a 
closer  alliance.  I  believe,  on  the  best  in- 
quiry I  can  make,  that  what  I  have  said 
in  favour  of  our  charity-schools  is  true. 
And  you  do  very  well  to  propagate  a  sense 
of  religion  amongst  your  own  people  by 
the  same  method.  I  have  read  Dr.  Watts's 
Ess  ;y  on  the  subject,  which  fell  into  my 
haiiflibut  yesterday,  with  much  pleasure, 
and  a  little  surprise,  to  see  in  how  many 
points  we  have  coincided:  an  evidence  \ 
presume,  that  we  are  both  in  the  right. 
I  congratulate  you  heartily  on  the  prospect 
you  have  of  success  in  your  hospital :  and 
as  I  am  very  sensible  of  what  peculiar 
advantage  it  would  be  to  have  one  at  Ox- 
ford, so  I  have  not  only  taken  all  oppor- 
tunities of  expressing  and  inculcating  my 
opinion,  but  should  long  before  now  have 
made  some  trial  what  could  be  done  in  the 
matter;  if  hopes  had  not  been  given  me, 
that  Dr.  Radcliffe's  trustees,  wlien  his 
library  is  finished,  will  employ  some  part 
of  the  residue  of  his  money  in  this  excel- 
lent work.  You  were  much  to  blame  in 
not  letting  me  see  you  at  Glocester;  and 
the  Bishop,  when  he  knows  it,  will  be  as 
sorry  as  I  am,  that  you  passed  by  us  in 
the  manner  you  did.  The  time  of  my 
being  in  town  and  that  of  your  coming 
thither,  I  am  afraid  are  different.  But  if 
any  occasion  bring  you  near  me,  either 
there  or  here,  I  beg  you  will  not  think 
you  need  any  introducer:  for  I  am  with 
great  esteem  and  regard,  Rev.  Sir,  your 
very  humble  servant. 

LETTER    CV. 

The  Archbishop  of  Canlerburi)  f  Dr.  Seek- 
er j  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Doddridge. 
Rev.  Sir,  Larabetb,  July  21,  1749. 

T  HAVE  been,  since  I  received  your  let- 
ter, in  a  very  disagreeable  situation, 
moving  my  family  to  Lambeth. 

1  1  have 
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I  have  a  very  tnie  regard  and  honour 
for  you,  and  shall  be  most  sincerely  glad 
to  see  you,  whenever  your  affairs  bring 
you  to  London.  I  have  objection  but  to 
two  days  within  the  time  you  mention, 
from  the  24th  instant,  to  the  1  Otli  of  Au- 
gust, which  are  Wednesday  July  "27,  and 
the  Saturday  following.  I  am  always  at 
home,  and  the  sooner  my  friends  call 
upon  me  in  the  morning  so  much  the 
better.  I  am  at  leisure  constantly  by 
nine. 

1  must  beg  the  favour  of  you  to  give 
my  service  to  Mr.  and,  if  you  please, 
Mrs.  West.  I  cannot  go  to  settle  at 
Croydon  this  summer,  for  reasons  very 
apparent  to  a  m»n  that  knows  any  thing 
of  cleaning  and  furnishing  houses,  called 
palaces.  I  am,  with  most  sincere  esteem, 
Reverend  Sir,  your  obliged  and  assured 
friend. 

LETTER    CVL 

Dr.  Doddridge  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Wood  of 
J^orwich. 

Northampton, 
My  dear  Friend,  Oct.  13, 1748. 

■y^ouR  letters,  wise  and  good  and  kind, 
as  they  were  cordial  indeed,  and  felt 
as  such,  had  perhaps  remained  some  weeks 
longer  imanswered,  if  another  had  not 
reached  me  by  the  last  post,  on  such  an 
occasion  as  would  admit  of  no  delay;  but 
which,  tenderly  as  you  have  adjusted  the 
matter,  necessarily  upbraids  my  former 
silence,  and  makes  me  quite  ashamed  of 
it.  Yet  sure  I  anl,  you  would  pity  me  if 
Tou  knew  what  I  am  necessitated  to  write. 
Indeed  I  spend  so  much  time  with  my  pen 
in  ray  hand,  that  1  am  astonished  at  my 
own  health,  which  was  never  better,  ex- 
cepting a  pain  in  my  right  hand,  which 
grasping  the  pen  so  much  has  occasioned, 
aad  by  which  I  sometimes  tear  lest  any 
tendon  be  strained,  or  perhaps  contracted : 
yet,  I  thank  God,  it  seldom  affects  any 
motion  but  that  which  seems  to  have  pro- 
duced it.  Only,  my  good  friend,  remem- 
ber this  when  I  seem  ungrateful  to  so 
much  goodness  as  yours ;  which  I  really 
ihink,  frequent  and  constant  as  my  ad- 
dresses to  the  throne  of  grace  for  you  are, 
and  tenderly  as  my  heart  interests  itself  in 
all  the  concerns  of  your  health,  useful- 
ness, and  comfort,  I  do  not,  and  cannot, 
by  any  means,  suitably  repay. 


Now  I  have  begun  I  could  write  to  you 
all  day,  and  fdl  a  great  many  sheets, 
were  I  to  indulge  my  own  inclinations; 
but  as  I  know  I  have  but  a  few  minutes 
to  write  in,  I  must  use  them  to  the  most 
material  purpose  that  I  can.  But  I  can- 
not come  to  the  important  and  affecting 
occasion  and  subject  of  your  last,  till  I 
liave  congratulated  you  and  your  good 
lady  on  your  recovery  and  the  re-esta- 
blishment of  your  health  to  such  a  degree ; 
in  which  I  adore  that  God,  who  hears 
prayers,  for  his  compassion  to  me  and  to 
his  church.  Tenderly  did  I  wait  every 
circiunstance  of  information,  during  the 
time  of  your  dangerous  illness;  and  one 
way  or  another,  so  kindly  did  Providence 
order  it,  I  had  more  frequent  intelligence 
relating  to  you,  than  I  ever  had  in  double 
that  time  before  or  since.  I  doubt  not 
biu  your  resolutions  for  the  service  »f 
God,  your  deliverer  and  your  saviour, 
are  renewed ;  and  I  rejoice  in  the  support 
he  gave  you,  and  the  mercy  he  has 
wrought  out  for  you,  methinks  as  if  my 
life  and  soul  were  in  the  place  of  yours. 

But  I  will  now,  lest  Heave  not  myself 
room  to  do  it,  condole  with  you  and  your 
friends  at  Woodbridge,  on  the  death  of 
that  worthy  and  excellent  servant  of 
Christ,  your  uncle.  Mr.  Barker  had  in- 
formed me  of  the  affecting  providence  by 
Mr.  Ashworth,  from  whom  I  received 
the  news  of  it  near  a  week  ago,  and 
had  desired  me  to  advise  the  people  to 
a  suitable  minister   if  I  could.     Truly, 

I  think  Mr.  K a  very  suitable  one, 

if  they  have  no  objection  to  a  Baxterian 
Calvinist  (which,  by  the  way,  1  think  a 
very  proper  expression)  and  I  believe  they 
would  find  the  good  effects  of  his  excel- 
IcHt  gifts,  for  they  are  distinguished;  and 
that  the  seriousnessi  and  sweetness  of  his 
temper,  and  prudence  of  his  conduct, 
would  make  them  very  happy.  I  must 
profess  to  you,  that  I  find  it  extremely  dif- 
ficult to  direct  vacant  churches,  in  the  mo- 
derately Calvinistical  way  (as  most  that 
apply  to  me  are)  to  suitable  ministers. 
And  I  have  hardly  ever  known  the  time 
when  it  was  more  difficult.  I  have  no  pu- 
pil to  send  out  till  Midsummer,  and  thea 
hope,  if  God  spare  our  lives,  to  furnish  the 
churches  with  several  excellent  persons. 
The  most  probable  means  I  can  think  of 
to  direct  you  which  way  to  look,  in  sub- 
ordination to  that  upward  prospect  which 
I  kno^V  y»u,  dear  Sir,  have  your  cy«s 

ever 
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ever  upon,  is  to  mention  two  or  three 
pious,  sensible,  and,  in  the  main,  popular 
men,  whom  narrow  circumstances  force 
from  their  present  situation,  and  to  leave 
you  to  correspond  with  any  of  them  as 
you  may  think  fit  for  either  of  the  places 
ill  question.  The  first  of  these  1  think 
you  know,  Mr.  Wilkinson,  now  at  Deal, 
if  a  wife  and  three  chirdren,  with  little 
but  a  place  to  depend  upon,  he  no  objec- 
tion. He  is  an  admirable  preacher,  and 
a  most  lovely  man.  My  neighbour,  Mr. 
Gainsborough,  of  Newport-Pagnel,  will 
leave  his  people ;  he  is  a  worthy  man, 
but  low-spirited,  and  seems  to  have  some 
objections  against  Suffolk ;  but  whether 
equally  against  all  parts  of  it,  I  know  not. 
Air.  Affleck,  whom  I  formerly  mention- 
ed, is  very  much  esteemed  in  Holland, 
■where  he  is  now  supplying,  during  good 
Mr.  Longueville's  absence ;  and  he  is 
certainly  both  in  prayer  and  preaching, 
in  my  judgment,  uncommonly  excellent; 
and  his  temper  and  character  remarkably 
good.  But,  as  I  formerly  told  y«u,  he 
is  a  Scotchman;  though  really  in  his 
pronunciation  much  mended.  He  is  a 
Calvinist,  but  of  great  moderation,  exem- 
plary humility,  zeal,  and  activity  for  the 
glory  of  Christ  and  salvation  of  souls.  This 
is  all  the  information  I  can  give  you  that 
I  think  material,  and  I  leave  you  to  advise 
our  friends  at  Woodbridge  and  Wrent- 
ham  as  you  judge  most  convenient. 

Let  me  now  conclude  v.'ith  our  united 
and  most  afl'ectionate  services  to  yourself 
and  lady,  not  forgetting  my  other  friends 
at  Norwich  and  in  your  former  neigh- 
bourhood. I  must  not  by  any  means, 
omit  to  beg  your  prayers  for  Mrs.  Dod- 
dridge, who  expects  to  be  confined  in  a 
short  time.  You  know  what  a  good  wife 
is,  and  she  is  one  of  the  best,  and  rises  in 
value  every  year.  I  am,  you  allectionate 
friend  and  brother. 

P.S.  Fain  would  I,  if  possible,  end  my 
Family  Expositor;  with  tiie  third  volume 
of  which  I  rejoice,  if  you  and  my  other 
friends  are  pleased.  Ti-uly,  I  spared  no 
pains  to  make  it  worthy  their  acceptance. 
I  continue  daily  going  on  with  the  re- 
maining books  of  the  New  Testament,  and 
am  now  in  Jude ;  so  that  I  hope  to  end 
tlie  first  copy,  from  which,  if  I  should  be 
removed,  the  work  might  be  printed,  by 
the  end  of  December :  but  I  have  carried 
the  notes  no  farther  than  Kphesians,  be- 
ing intent  on  the  paraphrase,  version, 


and  improvements,   as  what,  to  general 
edification,  seemed  most  material. 

LETTER    CVn. 

AalJianiel  Xeal,  Esq.  to  Dr.  Doddridge, 

Tuiibridge-Wens, 
Dear  Sir,  Sept.  l,  I75l. 

T   TEEL  a  stmggle  in  my  breast  whilst  I 

deliberate,  whether,  considering  the 
fceblestateof  your  health,  I  should  break 
or  keep  silence;  but  such  is  the  officious- 
ness  of  friendship,  that  anxious  (though 
impotent)  to  afford  relief,  inquiry  must  be 
made  after  an  afflicted  friend,  though  at 
some  hazard  of  disturbing  his  slumbers. 

How  affected  we  all  were,  (in  which 
number  I  include  Mr.  Barker  and  his  la- 
dy, for  in  our  love  and  in  our  distress  for 
you,  we  are  all  one)  I  say  how  afl'ectcd  we 
were  with  those  various  events  which  be- 
fell you  in  your  progress  to  and  on  your 
arrival  at  Bristol,  I  choose  not  to  men- 
tion; yet  I  trust  in  God,  it  will  be  seen 
in  the  issue,  that  it  was  the  kind  hand  of 
his  Providence  that  conducted  you  thither, 
as  to  the  waters  of  life ;  for  though  to  you 
it  were  a  matter  of  choice  not  to  revive 
at  all,  till  you  obtain  a  part  in  the  better 
resurrection ;  yet  in  compassion  to  us,  in 
compassion  to  this  bankrupt-world,  it  is 
my  daily  prayer,  (Oh,  forgive  me  this 
wrong!)  that  you  may  not  yet  increase 
the  number,  and  enhance  the  triumphs, 
of  the  blessed. 

I  persuade  myself,  my  dear  friend,  that 
you  iiave  left  all  your  cares  as  well  as  all 
your  business  at  Northampton,  and  that 
you  will  be  inaccessible  to  every  uninvited 
guest.  Ceremony  is  the  bane  of  solitude ; 
and  even  the  draught  of  pious  or  cheerful 
converse  should  be  taken  in  measure,  and 
under  a  guard,  where  the  appetite  of  the 
soul  is  so  eager,  and  every  kind  of  exer- 
cise has  been  found  so  fatal. 

I  presume  you  know  before  this  time, 
that  the  examination  of  your  pupils  oi 
Monday  last  (as  far  as  was  censisient 
with  your  absence)  proceeded  with  signal 
honour  to  Mr.  Clark,  and  satisfaction  to 
the  trustees;  of  which  Mr.  Price  has,  by 
letter  since  his  rctyrn,  given  me  a  most 
obliging  and  circumstantial  account, 
knowing  how  much  I  interested  myself  in 
the  event. — But  whence  have  you  your 
remittances  to  Bristol?  The  settling  ac- 
counts, 
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counts,  or  SPndlng  in  bills,  is  a  trouble  of 
which  you  should  now  be  eased:  I  desire, 
therefore,  that  either  you  or  Mrs.  Dod- 
drid<J"e  will  draw  on  me  for  any  sum  you 
want,  without  any  other  ceremony  tlian 
advising  me  of  it  by  a  line;  or  if  you  can 
devise  any  other  method  to  prove  mv 
friendship,  it  will  be  a  kind  relief  to  one 
who  is  oppressed  under  a  sense  of  his 
inability,  in  this  season  of  difficulty,  to 
do  you  service. 

And  now,  my  dear  friend,  thongh  I 
am  no  advocate  for  the  sleeping  of  the 
soul,  yet  mcthinks  I  could  wish,  that  you, 
who  are  all  soul,  (having  so  nearly  worn 
out  the  frail  vehicle  in  its  service)  could 
for  a  while  suspend  the  thinking  powers, 
that  the  body  might  have  time  to  revive. 
We  all  submit  to  deny  ourselves  the  ex- 
pectation of  hearing  from  you,  that  the 
time  a  letter  would  cost  you  may  be  de- 
■  voted  to  rest.  A  line  from  any  hand  will 
satisfy  us,  if  you  are  better;  and  if  other- 
wise, a  word  will  be  more  than  we  can 
well  support.  Compliments  are  vain, 
whilst  you  possess  our  hearts;  and  as  for 
Mrs.  Doddridge,  as  ministering  to  you, 
she  shares  the  office,  may  she  partake  of 
the  refreshments,  of  angels  I 

Adieu.  Be  God  ever  with  you;  which 
is  the  most  comprehensive  good  that  can 
he  wished  you  by  your  most  affectionate 
friend  and  humble  servant. 

LETTER    CVIII. 

From  l/ic  same  to  the  same. 

Tiinbridijc-Wells, 
Dear  Sir,  Sept.  ii,  i~5i. 

%  JTR.  Johnston  came  into  Mr.  Barker's 
lodgings  with  your  letter,  wiiilst  I 
was  there  to-day  with  my  family  at  din- 
ner, and  after  the  contents  of  it  had  been 
read  and  considered,  I  was  desired  to 
put  our  united  opinion  (which  you  know 
where  a  consultation  has  been  held  is 
the  province  of  the  youngest)  into  writ- 
ing. 

We  all  agree,  that  the  single  point 
which  must  determine  the  expedience  of 
your  making  trial  of  a  warmer  climate, 
is  the  probabilty  of  its  restoring  your 
health,  of  which  your  physicians  are  the 
only  competent  judges.  The  accounts 
you  have  had  of  its  success  in  like  cases, 
is  undoubtedly  a  strong  testimony  in  fa- 
vour ot their  judgment;  and  Mr.  Barker 


mentioned  it  to  me  last  Sunday,  as  what 
he  apprehended  tlie  most  probable  means 
of  your  speedy  and  perfect  recovery. 

The  objections  arising  therefore  in, 
your  mind,  from  your  connections  with 
your  academy,  or  church,  or  family, 
must  not  be  suffered  either  to  deter  or 
perplex  you.  Reduce  them  to  the  prin- 
cipal, and  then  communicate  them  to 
us.  If  we  cannot  supply  your  place  for 
six  months,  how  shall  we  su[)ply  it,  if 
you  go  to  the  place  from  whence  there 
is  no  return?  Be  assured,  my  dear  friend, 
we  are  so  far  from  being  dismayed,  that 
we  spring  forward  in  the  hope  of  being 
instrumental  in  keeping  alive  the  many 
precious  interests  that  lie  near  your  heart, 
till  you  return  and  cherish  them  again, 
under  your  own  tender  wing. 

Though  I  write  in  great  haste,  I  can- 
not close  withovit  suggesting,  that  you 
should  not  choose  the  place  to  whicli  you 
remove,  for  any  reasons  but  merely  tho:e 
of  health;  that  Mrs.  Doddridge  must 
have  a  faithful  and  tender  friend  with  her, 
who  has  some  strength  and  tlrnniess  of 
mind ;  and  cannot  you  leave  some  mi- 
nister, in  conjunction  which  Mr.  Clark,  to 
superintend  your  academy  and  family? 

May  God  Almighty  (the  alone  all-suf- 
ficient friend  and  counsellor)  inspire  yoii 
and  your  dear  lady  with  wisdom  and 
magnanimity  equal  to  every  emergence  ! 
and  be  assured,  whilst  we  have  any  bowels 
or  breath  remaining,  our  prayers  and  our 
affections  will  follow  you,  though  you 
should  remove  to  the  ends  of  the  earth. 
I  am,  my  dear  and  worthy  friend,  most 
faithfully  and  entirely  yours. 

LETTER    CIX. 

From  the  same  to  the  same. 

Million-Bank, 
Dear  Sir,  Sept.  21, 1751. 

T  RECEIVED  your  favour  of  the  l6th 
instant.  I  pray  God,  the  measure  ad- 
vised by  so  great  a  body  of  the  college 
may  be  as  successful  as,  with  such  a  sanc- 
tion, it  was  apparently  irresistible. 

Your  provision  for  the  academy,  I  can 
already  assure  you,  is  very  satisfactory  to 
Dr.  Jennings,  Mr.  Frice,  and  myself, 
and  I  have  no  doubt  will  be  so  to  Dr. 
Guyse,  to  whom  I  shall  communicate  it 
the  first  opportunity.  We  had  a  meeting 
on  the  day  (and  just  before]  your  last 
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letter  arrived :  at  which  the  trustees  una- 
nimously, and  with  the  wannest  affection, 
agreed  to  desire  your  acceptance  of  thirty 
guineas,  as  a  present  towards  your  ex- 
pences  at  Lisbon,  and  in  your  voyage 
ihither.  I  have  likewise  received  ten 
guineas  more  as  a  present  to  you  from  a 
private  hand,  though  I  am  not  allowed 
to  mention  the  person. 

And  now,  my  dear  friend,  I  chear- 
fully  accept  the  office  of  your  banker  and 
steward;  and  though  I  undertake  for 
jiothing  more,  yet  from  the  generous  ar- 
dor many  of  your  friends  express  towards 
you,  do  not  despair  of  receiving  your 
stock  entire,  if  it  be  the  will  of  God, 
that  you  return  to  us  again.  You  go  with 
a  full  gale  of  prayer,  and  I  trust  we  shall 
stand  r€ady,  on  the  shore,  to  receive  you 
back  with  shouts  of  praise.  But  it  be- 
comes us  also  to  be  prepared  for  a  more 
awful  event;  and  I  think  it  needful  to 
desire  you  to  tell  Mrs.  Doddridge 
(though  God  forbid,  the  hand  should 
Tvound,  that  fain  would  heal  her)  that 
we,  as  it  were,  forget  you,  I  had  almost 
said  forget  ourselves,  whilst  we  think  of 
her;  that  she  is  heir  to  every  heart  that 
is  yet  yours;  above  all,  that  she  is  sure 
of  an  interest  in  that  God,  whose  arms  are 
everlasting,  whose  presence  is  universal, 
and  whose  compassions  never  fail.  He  is 
the  creator  of  the  ends  of  the  earth,  who 
fainteth  not,  neither  is  weary,  and  there 
is  no  searching  his  understanding.  Oh, 
Sir,  the  time  is  hastening,  when  these 
ivays  of  his,  which  are  now  so  unsearch- 
able, shall  appear  to  have  been  marked 
out  by  the  counsels  of  infinite  wisdom; 
and  we,  who  may  be  left  longest  to  lean 
upon,  and  support  one  another  by  turns, 
in  this  weary  land,  shall  fix  our  feet  on 
those  everlasting  hills,  where  our  joys 
ihall  never  leave,  nor  otu-  vigour  ever 
fail  usl  There,  my  dear  friend,  may  we 
be  one,  in  that  union  whicli  cannot  be 
dissolved  I  In  this  blessed  hope  I  am  af- 
(ectionately  yours. 

I  cannot  enumerate  the  solicitous  in- 
cjuiries  that  are  daily  made  concerning 
you.  Pray  be  sure,  that  Mrs.  Doddridge 
have  some  suitable  companion  with  her, 
that  may  be  a  solace  and  support  to  her 
in  any  event.  I  take  it  for  granted  some 
person  biows  where  your  will  is  depo- 
sited. 


LETTER    ex. 

Henry  Baker ^  Esq.  to  Dr.  Doddridge, 

Catherine-street, 
Dear  Sir,  Feb.  13, 1749-50. 

•pnE  shortest  apologies  are  best,  and  as 
you  aie,  I  hope,  convinced  of  my 
sijicere  respect,  I  shall  not  waste  the  little 
time  I  can  command  in  writing  you  the 
reasons  of  my  long  silence,  but  corae 
directly  to  the  purpose  of  this  letter, 
which  is  to  inquire,  if  you,  at  Nor- 
thampton, felt  any  thing  of  the  earth- 
quake that  surprised  us  last  week  in 
London,  and  to  send  you  some  account 
thereof. 

On  Thursday  last,  the  8lh  of  this  in- 
stant, as  I  was  walking  along  Chancery- 
lane  towards  Holborn,  at  about  forty  mi- 
nutes past  twelve  at  noon,  people  came 
out  of  several  houses  to  their  doors,  in 
great  surprise,  complaining  of  the  shaking 
of  their  houses,  and  imputing  it  to  the  fall 
of  some  building,  large  timber,  or  other 
heavy  body,  which  they  imagined  to  have 
fallen  at  sonic  little  distance  from  them, 
and  which  they  came  out  to  inquire  after* 
When  I  was  got  into  Holborn,  I  found 
the  people  diere  under  the  same  consterna- 
tion, and  expressing  themselves  nearly  in 
the  same  manner.  Going  on  to  Gray's 
Iim,  many  people  were  got  together  ia 
tlic  great  sqnarc,  talking  about  the  shock 
tliey  had  felt,  and,  in  particular,  a  lamp- 
lighter was  giving  an  account,  that  being 
on  iiis  ladder  pouring  oil  into  a  lamp,  he 
was  in  great  danger  of  falling  by  the 
unexpected  shaking  of  the  ladder.  I 
tlien  went  to  a  friend's  chambers,  under 
Gray's  Inn  libr>ry,  where  the  shock  had 
been  so  great  that  they  thought  a  clock 
would  have  fallen  down:  and  iancietl,  at 
the  time,  that  some  large  box  or  vast 
Jieap  ol  books  had  been  tumbled  down 
over  head.  The  people  in  all  the  streets, 
as  I  returned  home,  were  talking  of  diis 
strange  motion,  which  now  every  body 
understood  to  be  an  earthquake,  and 
many  women  complained  it  had  made 
them  sick,  in  which  their  fright  might 
probably  be  equally  concerned.  At  com- 
ing home,  I  found  my  own  family  had 
been  no  less  surprised,  and  Mrs.  Baker 
had  sent  to  the  neighbours  to  inquire  il 
any  thing  had  fallen  down  ia  their  houses 
to  occasion  the  shaking  of  mine  wliich 
slie  described  as  very  violent.    She  sat  at 
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the  time  in  the  dining-room,  on  the  first 
iloor  next  the  street,  and  her  supposition 
at  tlie  instant  \y;is,  that  one  of  tlie  ser- 
vants had  fallen  all  along  with  great  vio- 
lence in  a  back  room  of  tlie  next  story ; 
had  tried"  to  get  up,  stumbled,  and  was 
fallen  down  again,  thereby  shaking  the 
house  and  making  a  great  noise.  My 
son  was  then  at  the  Tower,  where  the 
saihe  shock  was  felt,  and  every  body  was 
startled  with  the  iuunediatc  apprehension 
of  some  explosion  o(  gunpowder,  of  which 
there  are  great  quantities.  A  gentleman 
who  was  sitting  at  a  tabic  writing,  at  liis 
house  in  the  Mint  in  the  Tower,  was 
tossed  out  of  his  chair  against  tlie  table 
with  violence. 

I  inquired  of  many  people  in  different 
streets,  that  by  comparing  their  accounts 
I  might  form  a  better  judgement,  and  I 
fonnd  theiu  agree  universally  in  the  first 
supposition  of  the  fall  of  some  ponderous 
body,  most  said  with  a  great  noise,  but 
some  few  were  not  sensible  of  that;  I  en- 
deavoured Ukewise  to  learn  its  course, 
and  by  comparing  the  re[)orts  of  people 
in  difibrent  situ^itions,  it  seems  to  have 
lain  east  and  west,  and  to  have  passed 
from  the  west  eastward. 

I  felt  nothing  of  it  myself  as  I  walked 
in  the  street,  nor  do  I  iiud  that  many 
whowere  walking  did;  but  that  I  impute 
to  the  noise  and  shaking  of  t!ie  carts  and 
conches. 

Our  worthy  president  of  the  Royal  So- 
ciety had  some  gentlemen  witli  him  at  his 
house  in  Oueen-Square,  who  were  all  sur- 
prised with  something  falling,  as  they 
imagined,  with  a  great  noise,  and  at  the 
instant,  the  hou.se  seemed  to  heave  up, 
then  to  sink  down  again,  and  totter  side- 
ways till  it  seemed  to  settle.  Two  coaches 
waiting  at  his  door,  the  coachmen  found 
themselves  lifted  up,  and  almost  tumbled 
Irom  their  seats;  other  people  took  no- 
tice also  of  this  rising  and  sinking.  In 
Westminster-Hall  both  the  judges  and 
pleaders  thought  the  hall  would  tumble 
on  their  heads  ;  and  the  judges,  whose 
seats  are  contiguous  to  the  wall,  felt  it 
shake  from  its  .foundation.  Doors  were 
opened,  pewter  arid  other  things  thrown 
down  in  many  houses,  and  some  chim- 
nies  fell. 

This  day  fortnight,  a  most  extraordi- 
nary light  appeared  in  the  sky  towajrds 
the  south-east,  between  six  and  seven  in 
tlie  evening,  and   surprised   the  whole 


town,  with  tlie  apprehension  oF  a  great 
fire;  for  the  sky  appeared  of  a  fiery  red- 
ness at  the  beginning,  and  then  seemed  to 
form  a  line  of  dark  red  fire  of  about  fif- 
teen degrees  in  width,  which  continued 
for  some  time,  then  diffused,  and  left  a 
remarkable  lightness  in  the  sky  during 
the  whole  niglit  after. 

One  cannot,  I  think,  let  such  uncom- 
mon pliasnomena  pass  unheeded  :  if  these 
terrors  of  the  Almighty  will  not  excite 
reflection,  surely  nothing  will.  I  hope, 
therefore,  this  short  account  will  prove 
acceptable,  and  that  you  will  excuse  my 
great  omissions  towards  you  for  a  long 
time  past,  which  I  assure  you  have  often 
given  me  some  uneasiness, 

I  have  several  times  been  thinking  of 
the  two  instances  you  mentioned,  when 
I  saw  you  last.,  of  the  efliict  some  wounds 
have  on  the  jaws  and  nervous  system,  by- 
locking  up  the  mouth  as  it  were,  and 
thereby  bringing  on  death.  As  such 
cases  are  very  little  known,  and  we  have 
none  of  them  among  the  many  papers 
sent  to  the  Royal  Society,  you  would 
oblige  us  much  by  an  account  thereof, 
especially  of  the  last  case;  whicii  happen- 
ing in  your  own  house,  you  can  more 
particularly  speak  to  ;  and  if  you  shall 
not  judge  it  proper  to  mention  the  gen- 
tleman's name,  if  you  call  him  only  a 
young  gentleman,  it  will  be  (from  you) 
sufficiently  satisfactory. 

I  have  just  received  a  letter  from  Dr. 
Miles,  informing  me  that  the  earthquake 
was  felt  at  Tooting,  though  not  by  his 
family ;  it  was  leh  pretty  strongly  at 
Greenwich,  and  at  Darking  in  Kent,  at 
Hampstead,  at  Kilburn,  at  Richford,  and 
Kingston  in  Middlesex,  and  also  at  En- 
field. Other  places  I  am  as  yet  uncer- 
tain of.  A  line  from  you  will  always 
give  me  unspeakable  satisfaction,  and  I 
hope  you  will  do  me  the  justice  to  be- 
lieve, that  I  am,  with  the  most  cordial 
wishes  for  the  prosperieiy  of  you  and 
yours,  in  which  Mrs,  Baker  and  my  sons 
join  most  heartily,  dear  Sir,  your  most 
faithful  and  most  affectionate  humble 
servant. 
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J)r.  CoUon*  to  Dr.  Doddridge. 
St.  Allan's, 
Dear  and  Hon.  Sin,      April  29,  1749. 

•J  AM  very  much  obliged  to  you  for  your 
late  tender  instances  of  condescension 
and  friendship.  The  comfort  and  advice, 
wliich  you  most  kindly  administer,  are 
extremely  acceptable;  ind  I  heartily 
pray  God  to  give  them  their  due  weight. 
For  my  own  part,  I  am,  and  have  long 
been,  abundantly  persuaded,  that  no  sys- 
tem, but  that  of  ciiristianity,  is  able  to 
sustain  the  soul  amidst  all  the  difficulties 
and  distresses  of  life.  The  consolations 
of  philosophy  only,  are  specious  trifles 
at  best,  all  cold  and  impotent  applica- 
tions indeed  to  the  bleeding  heart  I  But 
the  religion  of  Jesus,  like  its  gracious  and 
benevolent  author,  is  an  inexhaustible 
source  of  comfort  in  this  world,  and 
gives  us  the  hopes  of  everlasting  enjoy- 
ment in  the  next. 

I  presume  humbly  to  hope,  that  the 
Supreme  Being  will  support  me  under 
my  affliction  1  and  I  most  earnestly  in- 
treat,  that  he  will  sanctify  my  sorrows  to 
every  gracious  and  good  purpose. 

What  the  mind  feels  upon  such  a  pain- 
ful divorce,  none  can  adequately  know, 
but  they  who  have  had  the  bitter  expe- 
rience of  this  sad  solemnity.  However, 
delicate  and  worthy  minds  will  readily 
paint  out  to  themselves  something  unut- 
terably soft  and  moving  upon  the  separa- 
tion of  two  hearts,  whose  only  division 
was  their  lodgment  in  two  breasts. 

J  am  extremely  indebted  to  your  lady, 
for  her  kind  sympathy  with  me  in  my 
sorrows,  and  the  only  return  that  I  can 
make  either  to  herself  or  her  consort,  is 
my  heiirlv  prayer,  that  the  dissolution  of 
their  happy  uuion  may  be  at  a  very  dis- 
tant period.  I  am,  with  the  highest 
esteem,  dear  Sir,  your  most  obedient, 
liumble  servant. 

•  An  eminent  pliysiciau  at  St.  Alban's,  in 
ITcrlfonUhirc,  and  author  oi'tlio  Visions,  the 
Fireside,  and  gome  otljer  verj  pteating  pocnis. 


Dr.  Thomas  JiundU--  to  Joseph  Tai/lorf 
Esq, 
Dublin,  Janoaiy,  3, 1738-9. 
TT  n  an  age,  my  dear  Taylor,  since  I 
heard  from  you:  1  hope  nothing  worse 
than  perverse  business  hath  obtruded  it- 
self so  entirely  on  your  mind,  as  to  drive 
me  from  it.  If  you  are  happy,  I  shall 
be  very  easy,  whatever  is  the  motive : 
because  I  am  sure  nothing  can  have 
made  your  old  friend  less  dear  to  you 
than  formerly.  Though  this  winter  has 
its  influence  oa  my  crazy  constitution, 
yet  the  noble  cordial,  ipecacuanha,  fre- 
quently taken,  undoes  all  the  mischiefs  ol 
the  weather,  ind  makes  me  enjoy  ease 
and  cheerfulness,  in  spite  of  the  season. 
We  have  here  certainly  the  most  tine 
winters  and  dreary  summers,  that  can 
be  imagined.  Scarcely  a  day  passeth  but 
tlie  greatest  part  of  it  is  mild  and  bright, 
as  April;  and  if  a  few  happy  showers 
refresh  the  ground,  a  gentle  wind  fans  it 
away  presently,  and  all  is  serene  and  de  ■ 
lightful,  duiing  the  dark  days  of  other 
climates.  But  the  summer  shall  not  make 
my  paper  dismal,  and  therefore  I  will  not 
describe  it. 

My  house  will  be  quite  fuiished  in 
about  six  weeks.  It  hath  cost  mc  a  shame- 
ful deal  of  money;  but  I  am  not  afraid, 
that  my  wife  and  children  that  I  am  to 
get  in  my  dotage,  sliould  upbraid  me. 
'i'he  whole  is  handsome,  but  nothing 
magnificent,  but  the  garret  in  which  1 
have  lodged  my  books;  and  if  I  have 
been  extravagant  in  doing  them  honour, 
I  hope  it  will  be  pardoned;  because  I 
owe  it  in  some  measure  to  them,  that  I 
was  enabled  to  be  at  theexpence;  and 
gratitude,  I  hope,  can  excuse  the  fault  it 
occasions.  Some  thijik  it  too  splendid 
for  me  in  my  station,  and  will  contend  it 
would  have  been  wiser  and  more  decent 
to  have  locked  my  money  in  a  chest,  or 
sent  to  France  for  sociiJ  claret,  than  to 
s(^ander  it  among  Irish  workmen,  to  en- 
able them  to  procure  beef  and  potatoes 
for  their  hungry  families;  and  build  an 
iiabitation  tooeiegant  for  an  Irish  prelate. 
J.audalur  ab  his,  culpalur  ah  illis,  is  the 
condition  of  every  action  that  is  done  by 
those  who  arc  placed  in  a  way  of  lilc 
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that  is  exposed  either  to  flattery  or  envy, 
and   I  am  resigned  under  the  common 
misfortune.     Candour  surely  is  all  that 
can  be  expected,  or  should  be  desired,  in 
life.    I  have  the  consolation  to  hear,  that 
every  one   applauds  my  taste  and   my 
contrivance.     I  served  my  old  house  as 
Medusa  did  the  old  man,  cut  it  in  pieces, 
cooked   it  up  with  my  art,   and  made  it 
young   again.     In  my  library,  for  they 
have  dignified  it  with  that  considerable 
name,    I  can  say,  hie  ver  perpeluum  ac 
alienis  mensibus  CBslas.   It  is  64  feet  long; 
at  the  east  is  a  bow  window  that  takes  in 
a  most  variegated  and  extended  prospect. 
Jn  a  bright  evening  the  mountains  in 
Wales  are  seen  by  an  unassisted  eye ;  on 
the  north   the  highest  hills  in  Ireland, 
more  than  a  degree  distant  from  us,  are 
beheld  distinctly.     The  ocean   with  its 
islands,  a  large  river,   an  harbour  rich 
with  ships,  a  city,  an  university,  some 
A'illages,  woods  and  meadows,  and  nearer 
hills  of  less  and  more  cultivated  height, 
are  mingled  together  in  the  most  amusing 
contrast. — Three  windows  on  the  south 
overlook  a  range  of  nursery  gardens,  and 
meadows  ever  verdant,  interspersed  with 
houses,  neat,  white,  and  cheerful,  where 
industry  and  contentment  seem  married, 
and  become  the  parents  of  many  chil- 
dren.    Round  the  place,  an  half  circle  of 
lofty  hills,  fashioned  in  the  most  delight- 
ful shapes,  like  Virgil's  Fame,   tread  on 
the  earth,  and  lift  theiK  heads  above  the 
clouds.     Could  I  have  the  joy  to  see  you 
in  Dublin,  you  should  own  this  descrip- 
tion not  so  delightful  as  the  reality.   The 
room  is  20  feet  wide,  and  only  16  high. 
It  is  caved  almost  a  third.     An  entabla- 
ture of  the  Ionic  order  over  round  the 
whole  room,  unbroken.    The  frize  is  en- 
riched with  theVitruvianscrole,  adorned 
with  its  proper  foliages.     The  ceiling  is 
divided  into  three  compartments  :    the 
division   made   agreeable  by  the  plain 
Vitruvian  fret,   and  the  other  work  on 
the  ceiling  rather  elegant  than  heavy  and 
expansive.   The  entablature  is  supported 
with  two  and  thirty  three-quarters  co- 
lumns of  the  Ionic  order,  which  stand  on 
a  pedestal  that  goes  round  the  room,  ex- 
actly of  the  height  of  the  window  from 
the  floor.   In  this  pedestal  are  my  largest 
books,    between  the   pillars ;   ray  lesser 
books   arc   ranged  uniformly   round  the 
room.     In  the  west  side  is  the  chimney, 
formed  in  the  best  taste,  of  an  Irish  mar- 
!>leor  an  e\celk'nt  polish;   over  which  I 


will  place  a  bust  of  the  Chancellor,  and 
on  one  side  the  Bishop  of  Durham;  and 
if  I  can  get  a  noble  copy  of  Mr.  Edward 
Talbot,  by  Vanderback,  he  shall  adoru 
the  other;  and  then  the  three  persons 
dearest  to  my  heart,  to  whom  I  have  had 
the  highest  (I  h:id  almost  said  the  only) 
obligations  hi  life,  will  appear  there  to 
consecrate  my  expence,  and  do  them  ho- 
nour. In  the  east  end  is  my  bow  win- 
dow, exactly  half  a  circle,  whose  diame- 
ter is  10  feet.  The  glass  is  bent  to  an- 
swer the  curvature  of  the  building. 

I  have  explained  to  you  the  room  at 
large,    that  you  may  call  me  an  extrava- 
gant'fellow,   or  justify  me  to  those  who 
call  me  so.   If  I  live  and  do  well,  I  shall 
spend  my  days  here  in  an  elegant  and 
cheerful  retirement,    in  old  age  and  the 
vale  of  life:   if  I  do  not,  those  who  come 
after  me  need  not  grudge  what  I  have 
bestowed;   because  it  will  sell  to  some 
one  who  likes  its  beauty,  perhaps  for  as 
much  as  it  cost,   at  least  for  as  much  as 
any,  who  complain  of  it,   could  deserve. 
If  I  could  see  my  old  English  friend  in 
it,    it  Avould  give  me  infinitely  more  joy 
than  all  the  dead  fine  landscapes  I  behold. 
My  chief  pleasure  here  is  in  conversa- 
tion with  chosen  friends,  who  bring  learn- 
ing into  chit-chat,    and  arc  not  ashamed 
of  being  cheerful,  while  they  are  talking 
on  the  most  sublime  subjects.     We  en- 
deavour to  make  the  Muses,  and  all  their 
polite  arts,  serve  as  handmaids  to  adorn 
real   wisdom  ;     and  introduce  into   our 
hearts  every  truth,  that  can  make  us  love 
the  Creator,  or  make  us  worthy  his  love; 
that  can  make  us  enjoy  life  ourselves,   or 
contribute   to  make  others  do  so,   with 
thankfulness  as  well  as  contentment  and 
resignation.     Gentlemen  and  ladies,  old 
and  young,    rich  and  poor,   soldiers  and 
bishops,   meet  together  often  in  my  li- 
brary, and  find  something  in  the  conver- 
lation  pleasing,    and  not  unuseful  to  any 
of  them.     They  all  contribute  their  share 
of  the  entertainment,   and  are  most  ex- 
quisitely pleased  when  they  please. 

You  see,  my  friend,  my  banishment  is 
not  grievous,  though  it  was  severe. 
When  they  removed  me  from  business 
and  an  actitve  life,  among  my  friends  in 
ray  own  country.,  they  gave  tne  otium  cum 
dignilale  instead  of  it.  Perhaps  the  sweet- 
est COTidition  of  man  is  to  know  wh* 
was  best  for  him. 

I  have  filled  this   letter  in  talking  on 

the  worst  subject  in  the  world,  myself 
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and  my  own  concerns ;  but  it  is  a  fault 
that  a  friend  will  paidon,  though  it 
would  be  nauseous  to  others ;  and  the 
m»re  pardonable,  because  in  this  corner 
o(  the  world,  no  news  or  adventures  can 
happen  fit  to  fill  a  letter. 

I  hope  the  very  great  wind  which  we 
had  on  Sunday,  the  13th  of  this  month, 
did  not  reach  you.  Had  it  lasted  long, 
it  would  have  done  incredible  mischief; 
but  as  it  was,  it  run  through  the  whole 
kingdom,  killed  some,  and  ruined  many. 

My  most  aflTectionate  service  to  your 
lady  and  mother.  I  am,  my  dear  Tay- 
lor, yours  most  sincerely,  kc. 

LETTER     CXIII. 

Dr.  Thomas  Rundle  lo  the  Reverend 
Dean  Clarke. 

Ban'ington, 
My  dear  Friend,  Sept.  9, 1740. 

Jf  1  was  not  the  most  inactive  mortal 
living,  I  would  quickly  come  to  you 
at  Winchester,  to  assure  you  what  esteem 
and  afiection  for  fyou  have  ever  been  in 
my  heart ;  but,  I  believe,  I  must  defer 
Djy  visit;  lo  you  till  I  can  pay  it  in  that 
city  (Exeter)  where  I  was  educated,  and 
wliich  still  c^^nlinues  the  delight  of  my 
imagination.  Though  I  think  it  by  far 
tlie  finest  climate,  and  most  agreeable 
place  of  residence  in  England,  yet  it  never 
appeared  in  so  fair  a  light  to  me,  as  it 
will,  when  I  see  you  presiding  in  its  ca- 
thedral. I  have  still  some  few  valuable 
acfiuaintance  left  in  that  country,  who 
will  think  themselves  happy  in  your 
friendship,  and  rejoice  to  perform  to  you 
AX  the  self-rewarding  duties  of  good 
neighbourhood;  and  1  am  confident  they 
will  think  themselves  more  obliged  to 
me  for  making  them  known  to  you,  than 
for  all  the  other  civilities  it  has  ever  been 
in  my  power  to  shew  them. 

Your  house  there,  as  well  as  I  remem- 
ber, is  large,  but  gloomily  situated  un- 
der the  shadow  of  the  church;  crowded 
with  houses  in  such  a  manner,  as  not  lo 
suffer  you  lo  have  any  gardens  of  value; 
but  the  variety  of  public  walks  round 
the  town,  and  the  beauty  of  the  land- 
scapes, and  the  warnuh  of  the  air,  will 
make  you  ample  amends  for  every  incon- 
venience at  home,  if  any  such  there  be. 
But  I  am  just  informed  that  you  have 
not  yet  taken  possession  of  it.  Whence 
(hi-;  delay -^       I  hope  il  is  not  from  indif- 


ference. If  you  go  dawn  next  spring,  I 
will  offer  you  my  company,    if  that  can 

make  the  journey  more  agreeable. 

You  will  find  there  everything  that  your 
hospitable  heart  can  desire,  in  greater 
plenty,  greater  elegance,  and  at  less  ex- 
pence,  than  in  any  city  in  England,  and, 
I  may  almost  say,  Ireland,  it  I  am  not 
deceived  by  my  memory  and  my  friends. 
Forgive  ray  indulging  myself  in  the 
praises  of  my  first  love,  to  one  who  is 
to  enjoy  her  beauties,  whilst  I  am  ba- 
nished to  Thulc,  far  from  sunshine,  and 
tlie  conversation  of  those  friends,  whose 
company  would  make  even  Thule  plea- 
sant, and  sunshine  forgotten.  If  you 
have  any  taste  for  gardening,  and  culti- 
vating and  amassing  any  kind  of  vegeta- 
ble riches,  the  trees  there  shoot  with  a 
more  luxuriant  verdure:  the  Howers  glow 
with  warmer  colours :  and  the  fruits  ripen 
to  a  richer  flavour,  than  in  any  part  o( 
this  island;  and  the  fig  and  tlie  grape 
scarce  desire  better  skies. 

I  am  glad  you  are  pleased  with  Colo- 
nel FoUiot;  he  is  a  sensible,  friendly, 
upright  man  ;  indefatigable  in  obliging 
those  lor  whom  he  has  conceived  an 
esteem,  and  generous  19  the  full  ex- 
tent of  his  fortune.  He  has  a  taste  for 
the  beauties  of  nature,  and  indulges  him- 
self in  the  enjoyment  of  every  rational 
amusement  of  that  kind,  which  he  caw 
purchase  with  discretion.  You  and  he 
have  many  tilings  in  common,  in  the 
turn  of  your  indefatigable  charily,  to  re- 
lieve the  distresses  of  mankini;  and  our 
hospital  for  invalids,  by  his  dexterity  and 
diligence,  was  raised  from  being  vox  el 
pra-lerea  uUiil,  into  a  comfort  for  many 
hundreds  of  unhappy  wretches;  and  is 
now  an  honour  to  our  kingdom:  and 
whilst  il  continues  so,  will  preserve  i» 
posterity  an  account  of  the  fortitude,  and 
virtue,  and  wisdom  of  Folliot. 

I  intend  lo  continue  here  till  the  meet- 
ing of  the  parliament,  and  then  lo  re- 
move to  Mr.  John  Talbot's,  in  Red  Lion- 
square.  You  know  me  well  enough,  to 
be  sure  that  tlie  chief  call  I  have  int» 
England  is  to  enjoy  ihe  coui])any  of  those 
friends,  to  whose  family  and  affection  I 
owe  all  the  good  fortune  of  my  life.  In- 
clination and  gratitude  \mitcd  in  deter- 
mining me  to  undertake  my  present  jour- 
ney. I  design  to  continue  the  winter  and 
spring  in  London,  and  in  the  beginning 
of  the  summer  see  my  other  friends,  and 
then  return  lo  Ireland  for  evci-.      I  grow 
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too  old,  and  too  inactive,  to  propose  any 
fuUire  expeditions.  1  have  recovered  my 
health  and  spirits,  but  not  my  strength. 
I  am  infinitely  better  than  ever  I  expect- 
ed, or  could  even  liope  for,  without  pre- 
sumption; but  yet  the  effects  of  a  dis- 
temper, as  well  as  the  infirmities  of  old 
age,  will  disable  me  from  any  pros{)ect 
oi  being  hereafter  fit  for  any  thing,  but 
talking  in  an  elbow-chair. 

I  own  to  you,  my  friend,  my  situation 
in  Ireland  is  as  agi-eeable  to  me  as  any 
jiQSsibly  could  be,  remote  from  the  early 
iiiendships  of  my  life.  I  have  been  served 
as  Plato  in  his  commonwealth  would 
Jiave  Homer  treated;  "  First,"  says  the 
philosopher,  "  do  him  honours,  reward 
"  his  merit,  and  then — banish  him."  At 
Dublin  I  enjoy  the  most  delightful  habi- 
tation, the  finest  landscape,  and  the  mild- 
est climate,  that  can  be  described  or  de- 
sired. I  have  a  house  there  rather  too 
elegant  and  magnificent:  in  the  north  an 
easy  diocese,  and  a  large  revenue.  I 
liave  but  thirty-five  beneficed  clergymen 
under  my  care,  and  they  are  all  regular, 
decent,  and  neiglibourly :  each  hath  con- 
siderable and  commendable  general  learn- 
ing; but  not  one  is  eminent  for  any  ])ar- 
licular  branch  of  knowledge.  And  I 
have  rather  moie  curates,  who  are  al- 
lowed by  their  rectors  such  a  stipend  as 
hath,  alas  I  tempted  most  of  them  to 
marry;  and  it  is  not  uncommon  to  have 
curates  that  are  fathers  of  eight  or  ten 
children,  without  any  thing  but  an  al- 
lowance of  forty  pounds  a  year  to  sup- 
port them. 

The  only  discipline  that  I  have  as  yet 
exerted,  hath  been  to  discard  three  out  of 
my  diocese,  who,  thougli  refused  cer- 
tificates by  me  and  my  clergy,  have  ob- 
tained good  livings  in  America,  and 
Tound  room  for  repentance.  Jf  their 
former  misfortunes  have  been  a  warning 
to  them,  I  rejoice  at  tlieir  success;  but 
if  they  are  once  more  negligent  of  iheir 
conduct,  there  is  no  farther  beneficial 
pardon  for  their  follies  in  this  life, 
though  tiiey  should  sincerely  seek  it  with 
tears. 

My  Dean,  your  kinsman,  is  much  be- 
loved at  Derry,  and  is  highly  delighted 
with  the  preferment.  That  placewasthe 
first  object  of  his  fondness,  and  agrees 
with  his  constitution;  his  wife  was  born 
in  it,  and  is  related  to  great  numbers 
near  it.  He  is  very  generous,  and  a 
great    economist;   lives   splendidly,  yet 


buys  estates;  and  equally  takes  care  of 
his  reputation  and  his  family.  The  in- 
come is  above  13001,  per  cum.  but  he 
hath  seven  curates,  to  whom  he  is  ge- 
nerous. It  is  a  lireferment  which  will 
increase  daily,  and  the  outgoings  con- 
tinue the  same.  It  is  now  a  clear  lOOOl. 
and  will  next  year  be  probably  better. 
I  have  only  room  to  assure  you  that  I  am 
yours  most  sincerely,  &:c. 

LETTER    CXIV. 

Dr.  Thomas  Rundle  lo  Mrs.  Sandys, 

Madam, 
-ijY  Lord  has  commanded  me  to  write 
to  you.  He  hath  the  most  melan- 
choly excuse  for  not  doing  it  himself,  that 
ever  a  poor  fatiier  had.  He  hath  lost  his 
second  son,  the  clergyman'%  who  was 
the  delight  and  honoiu'of  his  father,  and 
beloved  by  all  mankind.  I  have  lost  a 
friend,  in  whom  I  had  placed  all  the 
comfort  and  happiness  of  my  life*  I  ne- 
ver had  a  thought  of  pleasure,  to  which 
his  company  and  conversation  did  not 
contribute  the  greatest  and  most  amiable 
part.  He  gave  a  relish  to  all  my  expec- 
tations. Perhaps  there  may  have  been 
many  superior  to  him  in  learning;  some 
few  his  equals  in  abilities,  who  have  had 
the  same  accuracy  of  judgment,  the 
same  discernment,  the  same  clearness  of 
thought;  but  what  a  divine  world  would 
this  be,  were  there  any  numbers  that  had 
his  sweetness  of  temper,  his  sincerity,  his 
love  for  virtue!  He  loved  nothing  else  I 
The  vviiole  ambition  of  his  life  was  to 
make  otiiers  hajjpy:  he  valued  his  abili- 
ties only  as  they  could  contribute  to  that 
God -like  end.  His  conversation  had  as 
mucli  spirit  and  wit,  joined  with  as  much 
right  sense  and  instruction,  as  ever,  when 
single,  made  men  desired  for  their  com- 
pany: yet  lie  valiicd  tiiesein  himself,  not 
as  tiicy  made  him  beloved  and  prai';ed  by 
all,  but  his  own  share  of  the  satisiaction 
arose  from  the  thought  that  he  entertain- 
ed otliers,  not  from  any  superiority  over 
others  on  that  account.  My  heart  is  full 
of  affection  for  him.  Nothing  can  be 
SLud  equal  to  his  merit ;  or  can  I  express 
my  grief  for  his  loss.  Wc  lived  together 
ten  yeai's  in  the  most  tender  and  endeared 

*  Edward  Talbot,  Arclideacon  of  Berks,  to 
whose  frir.ndfthip  Dr.  Kiindlc  owed  his  in- 
troduction to  tlie  family,  and  consequent  pro- 
motion.   He  died  1720. 

I  i  i  friendship 
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friendship.  When  in  the  same  place,  our 
souls  were  open  to  each  other:  in  con- 
versation, we  thought  alovid.  When  ab- 
sent, our  letters  were  the  pictures  of  our 
souls,  and  every  post  we  conversed.  I 
had  no  pleasure  but  what  his  friendship 
gave  rae. 

I  beg  pardon,  Madam,  for  my  talking 
so  much  of  my  own  self  and  my  sorrows, 
when  I  should  oe  begging  your  assistance, 
by  a  kind  letter,  to  comfort  my  poor 
Lord.  So  much,  perhaps,  you  may 
learn  from  this  letter,  that  1  am  unable 
to  do  it  myself;  and  therefore  it  may  in- 
duce you  to  hasten  your  charity.  I  put 
on  a  forced  easiness  and  cheerfulness 
when  in  his  company,  and  make  my 
looks  belie  my  heart;  but  when  I  retire, 
I  am  glad  to  indulge  my  grief.  I  loved 
him;  I  think  all  that  knew  me  will  say 
that  I  loved  nothing  else.  But  I  must 
beg  your  excuse,  Madam,  that  I  should 
let  my  concern  overflow,  when  I  ought 
to  be  entertaining  you;  but  I  am  sure 
you  are  sensible  of  the  pleasure  of  friend- 
ship, and  can  forgive  rudenesses  which 
are  caused  by  such  a  virtue.  It  is  the 
only  virtue  that  I  can  boast  my  heart  was 
sincerely  full  of.  Madam,  your  most 
obedient,  most  humble  servant, 

LETTER    CXV. 
Br.  I'homus  Randle  to  Mrs.  Sandys. 
Madam,  May,  1729. 

I  DO  not  write  to  entertain  you.  Poor 
*•  Dr.  Clarke  is  dying".  This  morn- 
ing we  thought  him  out  of  danger ;  but 
now,  he  is  going  to  his  Newton.  He  is 
above  our  pity.  It  is  selfishness  to  la- 
ment him;  but  a  selfishness  that  a  man 
cannot  love  virtue  without  feeling.  My 
heart  is  big  with  concern  and  tenderness, 
and  longing  for  the  dear  instruction  of 
even  his  most  careless  conversation  I 
With  what  ease  and  cheerfulness  did  he 
familiarize  knowledge,  and  bring  the 
highest  subjects  into  the  sprightliness  of 
conversation  1  Religion  pities  the  world, 
for  its  not  deserving  the  blessing  pf  his 
sweet  authority,  to  stop  the  torrent  of  in- 
fidelity amongst  the  great.  They  knew 
his  sense  and  integrity.    They  could  not 

•  Dr.  Clarke  died  the  17th  of  May,  1729. 
His  illnc5s  began  on  the  Itth,  from  which  he 
had  so  far  recovered,  ai  to  pive  hopes  of  his  re- 
sicration,  till  tb*'  day  preceding  his  di^'Solution. 


believe  there  was  no  truth  in  what  he  de- 
fended, obeyed,  and  for  which  he  suf- 
fered. What  punishment,  good  God  I 
art  thou  preparing  to  inSict  on  a  dissolute 
world  I  that  thou  callest  out  of  it  the  ser- 
vant who  is  best  preparer!  to  promote 
thy  blest  desire  of  making  it  wise  and  vir- 
tuous, a»d  by  them  happy  I  but  he  is 
going  to  enjoy  the  reward  of  his  good- 
ness. If  there  is  a  God  {and  that  there  isy 
all  Nature  cries  aloud  in  all  her  worisjlie 
must  delight  in  such  worth,  such  love  for 
truth,  such  resignation,  such  active  vir- 
tue; and  that  which  he  delights  in,  must 
be  happy ;  happier  than  this  world  can 
make  it,  though  he  was  happy  here.  Our 
present  blessings  are  all  that  justice  can  re- 
quire: but  are  not  equal  to  the  bounty 
of  infinite  goodness  I  What  good  man, 
that  had  it  in  his  power  to  reward  such 
worth,  but  would  rejoice  in  doing  it? 
and  doth  any  mortal  presume  to  think  he 
loves  virtue  more  than  God  doth?  what 
we  would,  he  can  reward;  and  what  he 
can,  he  wills.  He  who  gave  us  being, 
when  nothing  but  his  own  kindness 
prompted  him,  will  be  solicited  more 
strongly  to  continue  it  on  so  much  worth, 
and  to  one  who  so  amiably  resembled 
him.  But  why  do  my  thoughts  run  on 
into  such  meditations?  I  know  not  how ; 
recollecting  such  assurances,  is  the  natu- 
ral resource  of  a  mind  opprest  by  the  loss 
of  a  friend  he  loved;  it  is  our  only 

I  had  almost  forgot  to  say,  that  I  left 
London  on  Monday;  but  my  thoughts 
are  too  much  engaged,  to  think  of  any 
thing  but  the  poor  Doctor.  I  know  you 
will  be  equally  concerned  with  us.  Vou 
knew  him  as  well:  and  your  goodness 
loved  equally  his  virtue.  Madam,  yours 
sincerely. 

LETTER    CXVI. 

From  the  sanu  to  the  sanie. 

Madam,  1729. 

CiNCE  you  are  so  good  as  not  io  insist 

on  ray  paying  yon  the  debt  of  honour 

(for  such  surely  are  promises)  till  I  come 

to  Durham;  I  will  endeavour  then  to  be 

honest,  and  return  you  thankfully  both 

the  principal  and  interest;  though  it  is 

an  odd  sort  of    payment,   which   will 

doubly  increase  my  debt  to  you  by  your 

receiving  it.     I  oi^ght  to  have  thanked 

you 
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you  sooner  for  your  last ;  l)ut  hoping  to 
get  every  post  more  time,  I  have  squan- 
dered what  I  had,  and  am  obliged  now 
TO  write,  not  only  in  a  hurry,  but  ia 
company.  You  do  not  well  to  compare 
your  manner  of  writing  to  the  workings 
of  the  spider,  though  nothing  can  so  fully 
express  the  native  treasures  and  untaught 
art  that  adorn  your  mind.  I  remember 
the  Egyptian  writers  in  hieroglyphics 
thought  it  ht  to  represent  the  Creator, 
who  produced  all  from  himself,  and  was 
conscious  of  every  thing  which  touched 
any  part  of  this  offspring  of  his  power; 
and  as  much  as  I  admire  you,  I  will  not 
allow  you  to  apply  to  yourself  what 
hath  been  consecrated  before,  to  so  pecu- 
liar a  subject;  though  if  any  had  a  right, 
it  would  be  one  that  makes  it  the  amia- 
ble duty  of  life  to  resemble  the  great 
juind  in  a  much  more  lively  manner  than 
can  be  expressed  by  that  figured  language. 
Airs.  Sayer  begs  your  pardon  for  omit- 
ting to  thank  Mrs.  Sandys  for  her  lam- 
preys, and  assure  her  that  nothing  was 
ever  better;  but  do  not  wonder  that  she 
forgot  it;  when  she  was  writing,  she  was 
loo  full  of  you,  to  think  even  of  xm\r  pre- 
sents; and  this,  Lord  Archbishop  of 
Cambray  says,  is  the  true  spirit  of  devo- 
tion when  applied  to  an  higher  object; 
to  be  in  that  transport  of  admiration  at 
his  perfections,  which  will  even  obscure 
his  very  bounties,  and  make  his  infinite 
kindness  unregarded,  and  unthought  on; 
and  it  is  no  wonder  if  sincere  friendship 
humbly  imitates  that  noble  natural  work- 
ing of  the  heart,  whicli  is  only  friendship 
sublimed  and  enlarged,  -and  only  differs 
from  it  as  a  rivulet  doth  from  the  ocean. 

My  Lord  and  Mrs.  lalbot  are  ex- 
tremely well,  and  preparing  to  remove 
into  their  sweet  retiren)ent;  but  sweet  as 
it  is,  it  will  be  no-ways  agreeable,  till 
yon  animate  the  groves  and  meadows 
with  a  music,  which  is  more  delightful 
than  that  of  nightingales,  your  conver- 
sation.  SpadilJe  calls,  and  I  must 

obey;  that  pretended  enemy,  yet  truest 
friend,  to  idleness  I  that  tyrant  to  destroy 
the  only  joy  of  company,  even  whilst  he 
boasts  of  his  being  sociable  I  I  may  rail, 
but  he  will  triumph  over  me,  and  because 
I  hate  him,  he  punishes  me,  but  the  loss 
of  time  is  worse  than  that  of  money;  but 
here  is  none  but  a  Parthian  victory  to 
be  obtained  over  him,  and  I  hope  next 
Mouday  to  conquer  by  flying  from  him. 


I  carry  down  with  me  the  son  of  the  soli- 
citor* ;  if  my  conversation  can  be  of  any 
service  to  him  I  shall  rejoice;  forlwould 
not  live  any  longer,  than  I  could  get  op- 
portunities to  shew  my  gratitude  to  that 
family,  to  which  I  owe  all  the  happiness 
and  dignity  of  my  life.  He  is  perfectly 
sober  and  innocent,  and  I  would  animate 
those  blank  virtues  with  sentiments  of 
lionour,  and  a  noble  zeal  and  ardour  for 
the  brave  vii  tues,  from  whence  arises  the 
splendour  and  usefulness  of  large  fortunes, 
without  which  the  enjoyment  of  them 
is  only  a  gaudy  idleness.  Spadille,  I 
come!  I  am  unwillingly  torn  from  you; 
but  I  will  still  interrupt  his  diversion, 
and  suspend  his  eagerness,  till  I  have  as- 
sured you,  that  1  shall  receive  noplea.sure 
at  Durham  so  great  as  hearing  from  you, 
and  thanking  you  for  your  letters.  I  am 
your  most  sincere,  &:c. 


LETTER     CXVIL 

Frem  the  same  to  the  same. 


Madam, 


1729. 


T  COULD  not  suffer  my  servant  to  go  to 
Miserden,  without  thanking  you  for 
the  entertainment  you  gave  us  there, 
which  had  every  thing  in  it  that  could 
make  life  delightful;  and  though  your 
table  was  with  the  most  elegant  ease  co- 
vered with  the  greatest  variety,  yet  the 
low  pleasures  which  the  art  of  cookery 
can  pretend  to  bestow,  are  not  though: 
of  when  we  reflect  on  the  happiness  we 
enjoyed  in  your  retirement.  Conversa- 
tion, which  Milton  rightly  calls  the  food 
of  the  soul,  was  the  noble  feast,  and 
angels  themselves  would  not  think  it  be- 
low them  to  partake  of,  and  enjoy  an 
entertairjjnent,  which  was  composed  of 
wisdom  and  virtue. 

My  friend  hath  left  me,  and  thougfi  I 
am  still  with  other  friends,  whom  gra- 
titude and  inclination  make  me  love,  yet 
I  know  not  how  he  hath  so  taken  posses- 
sion of  my  heart,  that  his  presence  is 
not  only  the  highest  pleasure  to  me  itself, 
like  the  beholding  of  supshine,  but  like 
that,  necessary  also  to  make  me  view  and 
receive  pleasure  from  all  other  th.e  most 
beloved  objects. 

*  William,  late  Earl  T^albot. 

I  i  4  My 
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My  Lord  continues  well,  but  methinks 
liis  air  hath  not  that  serene  complacence 
in  it  that  we  admired  atMiserdtn;  there 
"was  something  then  that  shed  a  gladness 
over  his  covnilenance,  and  enlightened  his 
features;  his  look  differs  from  what  it 
then  appeared,  as  a  landscape  viewed  in 
the  shade  doth  from  the  same  landscape 
beheld  in  the  brightest  day.  He  desires 
that  you  would  be  so  good  as  to  send  him 
some  of  your  rob  of  elder;  a  medicine 
of  which  he  is  extremely  fond,  and  of 
which  I  have  the  meanest  opinion:  but  if 
the  juice  itseH  hath  no  virtue,  expectation 
may  add  some  to  it,  and  as  many  have 
found  relief  from  an  hearty  good  opi- 
nion, as  from  a  natural  cfhcacy :  and  if 
g"od  is  received,  it  is  no  matter  whether 
it  be  from  the  drugs  or  our  own  fancy. 

When  I  return  to  London,  I  hope  to 
be  able  to  furnish  out  a  letter  of  diversion 
for  you:  this  place  affords  no  accounts 
but  of  the  murders  and  assassinations  of 
innocent  hares  and  pheasants,  whicii 
sport  of  death  I  hav^  a  perverse  good  na- 
ture in  me,  which,  though  reason  jusii- 
Jics,  is  unalile  to  be  subdued  to  approve 
of.  If  I  could  explain  to  my  understand- 
ing that  greatmystery  of  catural  religion, 
the  ordaining,  that  the  life  ol  some 
should  be  supported  always  by  the  death 
of  others,  I  should  believe  it  right,  though 
unintelligible:  for  what  goodness  iialh 
evidently  appointed  is  good;  and  I  would 
have  reprimanded  the  reluctance  of  my 
heart  for  disliking  wliat  the  Author  of 
nature,  the  Father  of  mercies,  hath 
chosen.  But  I  think  I  see  clearly  ilic 
wisdom  and  benevolence  of  lliis  scheme 
of  tilings ;  my  reason  is  convinced,  but 
my  aversion  to  misery  is  so  indiscreetly 
strong,  that  it  overpowers  my  judgment, 
and  I  am  downright  vicious,  out  of  an 
excess  of  goodness.  This  prevents  my 
joining  in  the  amusements  of  ir.>c  place, 
this  and  my  laziness  together:  and  tliough 
I  am  in  a  crowd  of  company,  I  spend  my 
day  in  solitude,     I  am,  &:c. 

LETTER     CXVin. 

Dt .  Thomas  Bundle  lo  Mrs.  SandtjS, 

Madam,  July  16,  1730. 

T  n.WE  ])resumed  to  send  you  a  present 
of   Mr.    Thomson's  Seasons;    a  vo- 
hmic,  on  which  reason  bestows  as  many 


beauties  as  imagination.  It  is  a  subject, 
(hat  our  first  parents  would  have  sung  in 
Paradise,  had  they  never  been  seduced, 
by  the  serene  Kattery  of  false  knowledge 
to  lorsake  humility  and  innocence.  But  _ 
they  would  scarcely  have  excited,  by 
what  they  sung,  a  purer  praise  of  virtue 
or  higher  raptures  of  adoration,  than  will 
warm  your  heart,  when  you  read  the  de- 
scription of  the?e  rural  scenes  of  the 
graces  and  benevolence  of  nature.  Such 
writings  give  dignity  to  leisure,  and  exalt 
entertainment  and  annisements  into  de- 
votion. If  I  praise  tl;e  performance  more 
than  it  deserves,  consider  it  as  an  honest 
art  of  giving  value  to  my  present:  for  I 
would  not  willingly  od'er  any  thing  to 
yon,  of  which  I  had  not  an  high  esteem. 
But  I  confess,  I  am  so  fond  of  poetry, 
that  every  attempt  to  miite  and  marry  it 
to  virtue,  is  extremely  agreeable  to  me; 
and  I  can,  ou  such  occasions,  scarcely 
forbear  cor.iposing  their  epithalamium. 
Hail  sacred  verse,  tliou  eldest  oiFspring  of 
human  ingenuity!  before  letters  were  in- 
vented, number;  \'.m\  the  music  of  regu- 
larly unequal  syllables  retained  those  his- 
tories in  the  memory  ol  mankind,  which 
then  there  was  no  outward  learning  to 
preserve.  By  thte  those  sons  of  reason, 
arts,  philosophy,  and  laws,  were  nourish- 
ed and  educated  ;  men  were  civilized 
and  society  madedelightfid.  The  chro- 
nicles of  the  Bards  and  the  instruction  of 
the  Uruids  on  every  duly  and  ornanient 
of  Hie  were  adorned  by  harmony,  and  by 
pleasing  imagination  were  remembered 
with  e;isc. 

How  much  better  k:;own  is  the  hunt- 
ing on  Cliiviotj'than  the  glorious  deeds 
of  our  ancestors  at  Cres«y  and  Agincourt  ? 
In  verse  oracles  were  delivered  to  man- 
kind. The  su!)liniity,  and  beauty,  and 
difliculty  of  that  measured  language  were 
thought  a  proof  that  it  cajne  from  more 
than  mortal  beings.  Men  have  liot  been 
unwilling  to  acknowledge  every  astonish- 
ing accomplishment  to  be  owing  to  the 
assistance  of  some  divinity;  that  whilst 
they  praised  those  noble  abilities  they 
might  comfort  their  own  vanity,  and  not 
think  any  of  their  brethren  naturally  so 
very  much  their  superiors  :  for  an  oak 
was  still  an  oak,  though  Jove  returned 
his  answers  irom  it. 

In  ver^e,  men  oircrcd  up  their  grati- 
tude in  temples,  though  s:MiCtity  of  man- 
uers  and  au  harmony  of  life  were  a  more 
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.icceptable  sacrifice  than  the  most  ex- 
alted hymn;  yet  he  who  hatii  poured 
beauty,  and  cider,  and  regularity  over 
all  [lis  works,  reason  cries  aloud,  surely 
lieliglits  in  beauty.  What  he  delights 
iu  is  amiable,  and  it  is  our  honour  and 
.irivilege  to  delight  in  it  also:  to  admo- 
nish and  assist  us  in  doing  this,  they  ar- 
gued, "  let  us  consecrate  every  thing 
;♦'  truly  great,  proportioned,  and  grace- 
*'  ful,  in  human  arts  and  inventions  to 
*'  his  service." 

Poetry  and  music  were  thus  introduced 
into  public  worsh.ip.  The  care  of  a  de- 
cency in  ranging  and  giving  harmony  to 
the  order  of  their  words  taught  an  higher 
care  of  the  infinitely  more  sublime,  more 
pleasing  decency  of  a  right  conduct  in 
life:  and  a  right  harmony  amidst  the  af- 
fections of  the  heart.  Devotion  was  thus 
deemed  slovenly  and  careless  and  unin- 
structive,  when  separated  from  verse:  like 
coming  into  the  presence  of  a  king  ua- 
dressed,  it  was  a  negligence,  which  was 
interpreted  disixspect.  Tiie  desire  of 
communicating  knowledge  to  each  other, 
and  expressing  the  gratitude  and  thank- 
fulness with  which  they  glowed  towards 
heaven,  gave  birth  to  the  sweet  art  of 
adding  music  to  words.  They  joined  uni- 
formity and  variety  (in  which  every  sort 
of  beauty  consists)  to  the  measures,  with 
whicli  their  sentences  moved  IVoju  the 
tongue.  But  a  love  of  money  and  trade 
at  last  invented  letters,  embodied  thought, 
and  made  sounds  become  visible  and  im- 
mortal. 

There  was  then  no  longer  a  necessity  to 
embalm  stories  inverse,  to  induce  men  to 
remember  them;  because  th.ey  could  now 
be  engraved  on  marble,  or,  whrit  is  more 
durable,  on  paper,  and  lust  to  future  ages 
in  spite  of  the  carelessness  of  the  present. 
Men  having  now  their  hearts  turned  to 
the  adoration  of  the  new  goddess,  daugh- 
ter of  trade,  unnecessary  riches,  neg- 
lected the  pomp  and  dignity  of  that  wor- 
ship, which  was  their  joy,  whilst  inno- 
cence and  contentment  with  nature's 
bounty  governed  them.  Verse,  there- 
fore, and  the  laboured  simplicity  of  its 
charms,  were  no  longer  cultivated  for  the 
temple,  but  the  tawdry  beauties  which 
trade  invented,  banished  her  thence  to 
seat  themselves  in  her  place.  Gold  and 
embroidery,  sculpture  and  painting,  wan- 
toned with  mimic  finery,  to  captivate  the 
beart,  and  recommended  atid  pleaded  for 


the  service  of  that  idol  Superstition,  be- 
cause she  in  return  pleaded  for  their  high 
use  and  religious  value. 

When  poetry  was  degraded  from  be- 
ing the  priestess  of  nature,  she  soon  was 
seduced  to  lend  her  office  to  meaner  pur- 
poses, and  became  the  servant  of  every 
passion  in  the  temper;  and  vanity  and 
love  chiefly  retained  her  in  their  service, 
and  (lattery  and  lasciviousness  were  soon 
made  too  agreeable  by  her  assistance. 
How  worthy  therefore  is  the  design  of 
chiding  her  meanness,  to  recall  her  to  her 
first  high  office  of  adorning  piety,  and 
raising  an  ambition  after  virtue  I  This  is 
the  intention  of  Mr.  Thomson's  work, 
which  I  send  you.  I  am  willing  to  be 
blind  to  every  imperfection,  where  so 
worthy  a  wish  guided  the  pen.  But  what 
are  the  imperfections  I  a  rough  or  hard 
word,  now  and  then  indulged  to  lift  his 
numbers  above  prose,  2nd  make  the  pal- 
try gingle  of  rhime  unnecessary ;  the  re- 
petition of  the  same  phrase,  every  where 
highly  proper  perhaps  ;  but  the  warmth 
of  writing  concealed  from  him  the  re- 
membrance, that  the  reader  is,  though 
the  writer  is  not,  cool  enougii  to  demand 
variety  ;  a  hint  not  worked  up  to  the 
height  which  our  unexperienced  imagi- 
nation thinks  it  might  be  carried  ;  but  if 
we  had  tried  ourselves,  we  should  won- 
der at  the  dignity  to  which  words  have 
raised  it.  These  and  such  mighty  imper- 
fections offend  those  w!io  are  untouched 
enougli  to  be  so  minutely  judicious,  liut 
the  sentiments  of  liberty,  of  virtue,  of 
generous  manly  piety,  hurry  away  my 
approbation,  and  I  have  not  leisure 
enough  to  be  sagacious. 

The  most  amusing  paintings  of  poetry, 
that  swiftly  transport  me  from  scene  to 
scene  of  nature,  ever  charming,  ever 
wonderful,  so  fill  my  heart  with  rapture, 
that  I  forget  the  poet  and  myself,  and 
km  only  attentive  on  him  and  his  works, 
whose  goodness  ordained  the  present  only 
useful  proportion  of  these  changes,  which 
are  in  all  their  majesty  of  wisdom  placed 
before  my  reason  to  demand  its  gratitude. 
Out  of  the  abundance  of  the  heart  the 
pen  as  well  as  the  tongue  spcaketh,  and 
my  love  of  poetry  hath  nrade  me  forget, 
to  what  an  indecent  length  of  praise  I 
have  suflered  it  to  ramble,  and  take  up 
that  paper,  which  should  be  allotted  to 
more  epistolary  subjects. 

I  yesterday  was  at  Asted ;  my  Lord  is 
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l>eticr,  and  intemls  to  see  you  this  sum- 
mer. But  Dr.  Saycr  flatters  nK,  that  he 
will  soon  give  mc  an  opportunity  of  per- 
forming inv  promise,  and  visit  you  at 
Miserden.  We  iiave  no  news,  andscarce- 
Jy  know  what  news  to  desire ;  war  people 
ficpcct,  they  blame  our  ministers  lor  de- 
ferring it  so  long;  but  wlienever  it  is  be- 
gun, ihey  will,  with  higher  clamour, 
blame  them  for  not  preventing  it.  Dr. 
Clarke's  Sermons  is  the  only  book  of  note 
©rvalue,  which  hath  been  lately  publish- 
ed ;  those  you  will  read;  arid  then  y-ou 
will  despise  all  the  praises  and  all  the  cen- 
sures of  them ;  the  first  cunnot  increase, 
or  the  otl)er  lessen,  the  opinion  your  own 
judgment  will  give  you  of  those  perform- 
ances. If  any  thing  which  can  entertaiii 
you  sliall  be  published  before  I  leave 
London,  I  will  bring  it  with  me,  rejoicing 
in  tlie  treasures  of  other  people's  wit  to 
divert  you,  who  can  pretend  to  none  of 
my  own ;  but  whetlicr  I  can  be  so  fortu- 
nate or  no,  1  doubt  not  of  being  welcome 
to  you,  who  value  nothing  in  your  friends 
so  much  as  tlicir  sincerity  and  good-na- 
ture, the  fust  of  which,  in  my  professions 
of  a  value  lor  yon,  none  shall  exceed,  and 
1  shall  learn  the  other  from  your  exam- 
ple.    I  am.  Madam,  your,  Sec. 

LETTER     CXIX. 
Dr.  Thomas  Riuidle  to  Mrs.  Sandys, 


Madam, 


1730. 


Yyf'^T  can  I  write  to  Mrs.  Sandys  on 
this  sad  siul  occasion  ?  Look  into 
your  own  heart,  and  that  will  tell  you 
what  I  feel,  better  than  any  words  I  can 
use  to  describe  my  sorrow.  I  have  lost 
1  have  lost  my  patron,  friend,  father  I  ♦ 
To  him  1  owe  all  the  liappiness  I  have 
ever  enjoyed  in  life;  all  the  comfort  (if 
life  hath  any  future  comfort  forme!)  that 
I  am  still  to  receive,  flows  from  his  boimty 
In  mc!  1  saw  him  in  misery,  who  never 
before  was  beheld  by  any  I'hat  depended 
on  him,  but  with  gratitude  and  pleasure; 
to  look  on  him,  who  loved  us  all,  was  a 
joy  thai  made  m  relish  the  good  fortune 
with  which  he  lud  blest  ns.  What  can  I 
do  to  shew  my  it:y,i:  of  gratitude  to  him? 
the  labour  of  my  lile,  {\m.  ambition  of 
niy  life,  shall  be  to  enjoy  the  satisfaction 
.of  acting  with  a  regard  aiul  love  to  his 

•  BIAcp  Talljot,  ^<bo  died  Oft,  l»,  i7Cg. 


dear  dear  memory.  He  hath  left  Mrs. 
Talbot,  though  in  no  great,  yet  in  no 
distressed  condition.  She  hath  3301.  a 
year,  paid  to  her  free  from  deductions ; 
and  by  the  generosity  of  Mr.  Talbot,  n» 
inconsiderable  sum  to  relieve  her  present 
w^ants,  and  reward  those  who  shall  she\T 
her  respect,  and  oblige  her  if  she  pleases 
to  preserve  it.  Mr.  Talbot's  behaviour 
on  this  occasion  hath  been  such  as  be- 
comes the  best  man  and  best  son  that  ever 
lived.  He  hath  shewn  a  generosity,  and 
tenderness,  and  regard  to  his  poor  dear 
beloved  father,  which  will  make  him  not 
only,  as  he  evtfr  was,  the  admiration,  but 
the  love,  of  all  who  know  and  love  vir- 
tue. Poor  Mrs.  Sayer  I  you  know  the 
sensibility  of  her  temper,  and  how  it  must 
have  been  wounded  by  this  dreadful  un- 
expected calamity  I  I  want  to  be  with 
you  to  pour  out  ray  heart  on  this  distress; 
you  would  ask  a  thousand  questi(»ns,  and 
I  say  a  thousand  things,  that  conversation 
gave  rise  to,  that  one  can  neither  think 
on  when  w  riting,  nor  would  be  proper 
to  be  written.  W^hen  I  am  more  at 
ease,  I  will  write  more  to  you  on  this 
dreadful  subject.  Grief  is  never  talka- 
tive at  first,  but  after  the  sorrow  is  sub- 
sided a  little,  there  is  melancholy  plea- 
sure in  talking  on  the  dear  occasion  of  it, 
and  by  frequent  renewing  it,  to  fami- 
liarize it  to  the  thought,  and  make  it  not 
only  more  easily  borne,  but  have  a  son 
of  honest  pride  in  being  able  to  bear  it. 
I  know  not  how  human  nature  often  en- 
joys grief  at  last,  aixl  turns  the  poison 
itself  into  a  kind  of  cordial. 

My  poor  dear  friend  is  under  the  deep- 
est j  afllitiion  ;  he  loved  my  Lord,  ray 
Lord  loved  him.  Though  he  made  his 
will  before  the  Doctor  was  married,  my 
Lord  made  him  his  executor,  with  Mr. 
Talbot;  though  a  troublesome,  yet  a 
pleasing  office,  as  it  is  a  pleasure  to  be 
esteemed  and  known  to  be  so  bv  such  a 
m;m,  especially  lo  him,  whose  chief  en- 
joyment in  life  is  the  pleasure  of  labour- 
ing to  serve  those  he  loves.     Your,  Sec. 

LETTER    CXX. 

From  tilt  same  lo  the  same. 

Madam,  Oct.  24,  1730. 

1  "^.  *^ondition  of  our  grief  has  no  va- 
riety,  and  therefore  afTords  nothing 
for  me  to  write  dilTereut  from  ray  for- 
mer; lime,  which  stifles  the  first  tumult  of 
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affection,  gives  leisure  for  thought  te 
look  around ;  but,  alas  I  the  more  seri- 
ously wc  think,  the  more  strongly  we  feel 
the  calamity  of  his  loss ;  and  the  sorrow 
which  at  first  was  only  passion,  is  now 
reason.  It  is  reason  indeed,  but  selfish ; 
and  that  concern,  which  arises  from  con- 
sidering it  as  a  misfortune  and  distress  to 
one's  self,  theiigh  most  natural  to  feel, 
it  is  unbecoming  to  acknowledge.  That 
tender  lamentation,  which  flows  from 
gratitude  and  love  of  benevolence,  which 
forgets  that  kindness  to  itself  was  the 
foundation  of  it,  is  that  alone  which  vir- 
tue will  permit  us  to  indulge;  because  it 
cherishes  in  the  heart  the  same  amiable 
graces  we  melancholily  commend.  If 
these  alone  deserve  our  tears  and  fondness 
in  him,  these  alone  can  excite  the  same 
sentiments  of  esteem  towards  oarselves  ; 
and  what  man  is  so  mean,  as  not  to  de- 
sire to  be  beloved  ?  But  even  this  gene- 
rous and  improving  grief  is  to  be  watched 
over  and  restrained,  lest  it  soften  us  too 
much,  disables  us  from  performing  the 
duties  of  life,  and  destroys  that  meek 
and  cheerful  resignation  to  the  nature  of 
things,  that  Providence  hath  ordained ; 
which  alone  can  make  us  pass  througii 
this  life  with  comfort.  That  gratitude 
of  sorrow  towards  others  is  bad  indeed, 
which  makes  us  repine,  discontented  and 
ungrateful,  to  him  our  Stipreme  Bene- 
factor. When  one  is  calm  and  alone, 
such  reflections  throw  the  mind  into  a 
melancholy  composure,  and  one  resolves 
to  submit  to  those  accidents  which  the 
condition  of  humanity  requires  us  to  feel 
and  submit  to.  But  cwevy  new  friend  we 
meet,  every  new  occasjon,  sHences  these 
whispers  of  religious  philosophy,  and  the 
heart  prevails  over  the  understanding; 
grief  is  again  awakened,  and  one  almost 
thinks  it  right  to  act  against  reason,  and 
place  a  kind  of  sublime  virtue  in  being 
self- condemned.  Among  the  many  ca- 
lamities which  attend  his  death,  there 
is  one,  which,  though  it  may  appear 
trifling  to  vulgar  minds,  you  will  think 
is  no  small  njisfortune ;— he  was  the  cen- 
tre, which  drew  and  united  together  ma- 
ny of  us  into  a  sweet  society  of  friends, 
where  we  met  to  enjoy  the  pleasures  of 
conversation,  with  freedom,  and  that 
mutual  goodwill  and  confidence,  which 
alone  make  friendship  sincere;  without 
which,  it  is  only  well-bred  hypocrisy,  or 
like  eeho;  a  mere  soundp  withiiut  9  sub.- 


stance;  before  him,  we  dared  open  the 
sentiments  of  our  cautious  hearts,  and  the 
observations  or  suspicions  of  our  in- 
quiries; and  though  we  were  of  opinions 
different  from  those  he  embraced,  he  had 
the  greatness  of  mind  not  to  dislike  those 
he  thought  mistaken;  and  from  this  va- 
riety of  opinions  he  saw  among  those 
whose  learning  and  sincerity  he  valued, 
he  obtained  that  wisdom  of  charity  with 
which  so  few  are  ever  enlightened,  that 
our  duty  is  to  be  of  one  heart  here,  and 
it  will  be  time  enough  to  be  of  one  mind 
hereafter.  To  repair  this  loss  as  much, 
as  we  can,  I  resolve,  when  in  London,  to 
live  with  my  friend,  whose  friendship 
now  is  the  chief  happiness  I  propose  in 
life ;  but  to  confess  sincerely,  I  have  a 
scrupulous  uneasiness  at  the  figure  I  must 
make  to  the  world,  in  living  long  in 
town  from  my  prelerment,  when  I  have 
no  call,  but  my  own  pleasure,  to  make 
me  do  so. 

Whiht  ray  Lord  lived,  the  duty  of  at- 
tending the  best  benefactor,  justified  my 
absence  to  the  world  and  myself;  but 
now,  though  I  have  no  cure  of  souls  *  to 
demand  constant  attendance,  yet,  me- 
thinks,  people  will  believe  it  ill  bestowed 
preFerment  on  one,  who  ^eems  to  have 
no  business  in  life,  but  in  tiie  dignity  of 
polite  idleness  to  gratify  himself.  The 
gratification  of  myself,  indeed,  will  arise 
from  what  is  ever  amiable,  ever  praise- 
worthy, the  friendship  of  a  man  of  the 
best  sense  and  virtue ;  but  this  cannot  be 
seen  by  all,  who  observe  my  having  no- 
thing here  to  do ;  and  though  it  is  t!ie 
hardest,  yet  it  may  be  a  necessary  seli- 
denial  to  refuse  an  indulgence  of  those 
most  reasonable  satisfactions,  rather  than 
injure  a  reputation;  when  the  power  of 
doing  good  in  life,  and  the  honour  of  re- 
ligion, may  in  some  measure  depend  on  it. 
This  will  certainly  oblige  me  to  spend 
no  small  part  of  the  summer  in  the  north. 
which  now  I  fear  will  ever  be  made  more 
bleak  and  disagreeable  to  me,  than  the 
niggardliness  of  our  sunshine  hath  yet 
made  it,  by  the  absence  of  those  I  love. 
How  vain  are  the  schemes  we  propose  I 
How  did  we  flatter  ourselves  with  meet- 
ing there  together  next  summer,  and  en- 
joying the  best  pleasure  of  life,  the  con- 


•  Dr.  handle's  preferments  were,  a  prebend 
of  Durham,  and  tlie  Archdeaconry-  cf  Wjlts, 
prior  to  bii>  advaaceiuent  to  the  mitje. 
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yc  r  '  '        '  .      ■  •.  trifiiii;; 

9111.  'jygood 

HU^i  i*'^  x^tll  ->  'i»tii'  culiw(.Ui.!  behavi- 
our. !  *!ial!  nrvcr  *«e  you  tfjerc  more  I 
Jkt-.  L'lotis  fortune,  will 

pi  til  those  I  love,  in 

ih-:  .'  tiic  year,  whtn  only  tliey 

vj:  lo  have  what   they  and  I 

most  vahic,  the  leisure  oi  being  happy  in 
your  conipoiiy. 

Mrs.  1  albot  is  ill,  but  bears  her  mis- 
fortune as  well  as  could  be  expected  or 
vrished.  I  know  not  how,  age  bears  af- 
fliction better  than  youth;  passions  are 
Dot  ill  ihctn  so  strong,  and,  therefore 
their  less  strength  is  sufucient  to  support 
thcin ;  passion  is  one  kind  of  fever,  and 
fever*  always  are  most  dangerous  in  young 
and  licallhy  coustitutious;  the  mind,  as 
veil  as  the  body,  grows  callous  by  use, 
and  as  age  hath  been  more  exposed  to 
afllictions,  so  it  is  hardened  lo  ihera,  by 
having  often  endured  them. 

She  designs  to  live  with  her  nephew 
Yotiug,  and  hath  taken  a  less,  but  hand- 
somer house,  than  that  my  Lord  lived  in, 
near  Crosvenor  square.  Where  we  shall 
be  thrown,  is  not  yet  determined;  but 
trhcrcver  I  am,  the  whole  felicity  I  can 
promise  my  sell,  must  arise  from  loving 
and  being  belbvcd  by  those  whose  virtue 
and  right  beans,  and  good  sense,  make 
conversation  an  imitation  of  felicity,  su- 
perior to  mortality:  and,  whilst  this  is 
my  taste  and  ambition,  you  cannot  won- 
der that  1  am  desirous  to  subscribe  my- 
•eif,  your,  kc. 


LETTER    CXXI. 

Dr.  Thomas  Rundlc  lo  Mrs.  Sfuidi/<;. 

Madam,  n30. 

J^KS.  Talbot  hath  at  last  prevailed  on 
herself  to  read  your  letter ;  and 
though  she  was  ovenvhehncd  with  ten- 
derness and  tears  at  your  sense  and  par- 
taking of  her  loss,  yet  your  goodness 
jjavc  her  as  great  pleasure  as  it  is  pos- 
sible for  her  fo  receive  in  h«r  present 
condition.     ^  lost  certaiidy  can 

aditct    anv  '  i   greater  anxiety 

'•'  "S,  and  the  per])lexity 

o'  .  .  ,  '  new,  and,  alas !  dif- 
ferent scene  of  life,  than  that  in  which 
ihc  hath  so  long  been  happy ;  and  all 
these  unite  to  coottibutc  ilicir  &iurc  to 


fdl  up  her  distress.  If  the  respect  of 
those  who  loved  my  Lord  can  any  way 
lessen  her  feeling  the  sad  change,  she 
will  always  be  secure  of  being  treated  in 
the  best  manner  that  the  best  people  in 
the  world  can  think  it  becomes  them  to 
beliave  towards  one  for  whom  ray  Lord 
had  the  highest  affection  and  esteem. 
Every  day  presents  \is  with  some  new 
melancholy  scene,  which  awakens  our 
grief,  and  seems  to  upbraid  us  widi  our 
loss. 

At  present  inventories  of  all  that  be- 
longed to  him  are  making,  in  order  to 
be  disposed  of;  and  among  the  rest  his 
books  must  be  sold  ;  which  obliges  me  to 
say,  that  in  a  short  time  we  will  send 
you  down  a  catalogue  of  what  belonged 
to  him,  among  tiiosc  which  were  sent  to 
you,  to  desire  that  you  would  read  those 
first,  as  being  likely  to  be  sooner  wanted 
than  the  others.  Tiiough  we  may  rob 
you  of  part  of  your  entertainment,  I  hope 
we  shall  always  be  able  to  send  otiicrs  in 
the  place  of  them ;  it  is  pity  you  should 
be  deprived  of  that  rational  luxury  you 
are  fond  of.  The  temper  of  your  mind 
is  most  exactly  described  in  a  line  of 
Pope's,  corrected  and  improved  by 
Thomson, 

A  friend  to  learned  ease. 

Content  witli  science  in  tlie  vale  of  peace. 

And  since  your  ambition  hath  chos£n  the 
better  part,  it  is  the  duty  of  all  that  va- 
lue you,  to  take  care  that  it  shall  not  be 
taken  from  you. 

There  is  a  new  piece  of  T.  Cluibb's  -^ 
which  will  be  soon  published,  containing 
a  vindication  of  God's  character,  against 
those  who  represent  him  as  approving 
his  creatures,  not  in  proportion  to  their 
goodness  and  resembling  his  own  per- 
fections ;  but  requiring  them  to  perfect 
tliose  natural  amiable  graces  by  perform- 
ances of  no  use  or  comeliness,  but  merely 
because  they  were  appointed.  He  is  in- 
solent enough  in  his  zeal  of  reason,  to 
dare  expostulate  with  no  less  a  person 
than  the  Bishop  of  London,  for  injuring, 
as  he  terms  it,  in  the  simplicity  of  an 

•  Tliomas  Clnihb  was  orisjiiially  a  mechanic 
at  Salisbury  ;  but,  havin<»  an  extnuiniiiiary  t"a- 
cnlry  of  rcasoniti!;,  became  a  formidable  con- 
tro\  irsialibt,  v  iiliout  the  least  knowledge  cf  the 
davMc  laiiRiiaues.  HLs  first  tract  was  agninst 
Dr.  Clarke's  dortrin«  «»f  the  Trinity.  Kis  opi- 
nious  were  absolutely  heretical.  He  died  1747. 
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unlearned  heart,  the  reputation  of  tlie 
Ahnighty,  by  abusuig  reason,  the  gift  of 
God  to  man  for  his  conduct;  throwing 
the  bhinie  due  to  their  negligence  on  the 
imperfection  of  his  imparted  light,  which 
proved  an  i^^iiis  faluiis  to  mislead,  in- 
stead of  guiding  them  to  his  approbation 
and  their  duty.  You  shall  see  wivat 
common  sense  can  do,  when  neither  im- 
proved or  spoilt  by  reading.  I  have  got 
a  bad  habit  of  writing  long  letters  ;  but 
I  will  not  make  an  apology  when  I  write 
to  you,  because  you  have  the  leisure  to 
permit  me  to  be  impertinent  ;  and  if  it 
is  no  otherwise  agreeable,  it  will  serve 
to  give  a  variety  to  your  solitude.  I  am 
your,  &c. 


LETTER    CXXir. 

From  tlu  same  to  Ike  same. 

^fadam,  ^^30. 

T  HAVE  your  watch,  which  I  will  send 

to  you  by  the  first  opportunity,  that  I 
can  meet  with,  and  at  the  same  time 
send  you  the  performance  of  Thomas 
Chubb  against  the  Bishop  of  London-. 

How  saucy  a  thing  is  reason,  to  dare 
inspire  an  illiterate  fellow  to  attack  a 
mau  of  profound  learning  and  power,  a 
very  Goliah  in  controversy,  and  hope  to 
destroy  him  by  such  a  weak  arm's 
throwing  this  smooth  stone  at  his  fore- 
head 1  Fie  upon  the  insolence  of  human 
pcason  ^  What  success  he  hath,  or  ought 
to  have,  you  will  know  when  you  read 
him.  He  will  be  railed  at  by  the  world- 
ly-learned, the  fashionable-wise,  the 
much  commended  prudent;  and  admired 
by  the  very  few  truly  knowing  and  good, 
and  by  all  the  libertines.  For,  alas  1  the 
dissolute  thiuk,  pulling  down  any  popular 
argument  is  pulling  down  the  truth  it 
was  offered  to  sujjport  ;  and  foolishly 
imagine,  that  destroying  the  indiscreet 
reasoning  of  any  writer  in  defence  ol  re- 
ligion, is  opposing  the  religion  itself,  and 
shewing  there  is  nothing  in  it.  And  that 
unhappy  voluntary  blunder  of  the  aban- 

*  Entitled  "  A  discourse  concerning  reason 
with  regard  to  religion  and  divine  revelation : 
wherein  is  shewn,  that  reason  eitlier  is,  or  else 
tljat  it  eught  to  l»c,  a  sufficient  guide  in  ir.atters 
of  religion  :  occasioned  by  die  Lord  Bishop  of 
Loadaus  second  pastoral  letter,  8vo.  1730." 


doned,  hath  given  those,  who  defend 
and  blend  their  own  schemes  and  designs 
with  religion,  an  unhappy  opportunity 
to  rail  at  all  who  do  not  submit  to  the 
whole  of  what  they  plead  for,  or  do  not 
approve  of  their  treacherous  manner  of 
pleading  for  truth  itself;  they  censure 
them  for  joinhig  in  with  the  enemies  of 
religion  and  virtue,  and  by  that  means 
make  the  pious  weak  people  detest  those 
they  see  thus  misrepresented.  This  inti- 
midates more  cautious  people  (who  la- 
ment secretly  the  ill  usage  those  can  thus 
make  of  opposition  to  themselves)  from 
opposing  tiiem.  This  hath  prevented 
numbers  from  shewing  that  dislike  of 
what  hath  been  said  to  the  dishonour  of 
reasoninjr  and  substituting;  means,  instead 
of  (what  is  the  perfection  of  God  him- 
self) goodness.  But  I  have  no  time  for 
such  rellections. 

Mrs.  Talbot  is  so  very  ill,  that  Mrs. 
Sayer,  though  1  da  not,  gives  her  over 
absolutely  as  gone:  I  think  her  case  is 
extremely  dangerous,  but  not  desperate. 
She  thinks  she  will  not  live  many  days, 
nor  can  she,  if  slie  grows  not  better  soon: 
she  continually  vomits  and  purges,  voids 
blood,  and  hath  kept  no  nourishment  since 
Sunday.  Grief  made  her  apply  for  con- 
solation to,  what  she  was  never  much  used 
to,  strong  cordials  ;  that  treacherous  flat- 
tering Syren,  whom  so  many  still  believe, 
though  they  daily  see  the  numbers  it 
destroys,  that  gave,  after  short  refresh- 
ment, a  colic ;  this  required  larger 
doses,  these  again  gave  vomitings,  which, 
demanded  still  larger  doses  :  the  short 
case  was  attributed  to  its  power;  but  not 
the  increase  of  misery  which  followed. 
The  Doctor  railed  at  it,  his  medicines 
came  too  late  to  overcome  this  evil  soon  ; 
and  therefore,  in  natural  impatience  of 
sickness,  were  despised  ;  and  the  old 
short-lived  interval  of  ease  again  desired, 
which  still  increased  the  distemper  and 
disappointed  all  the  remedies.  Yours 
sincerely. 

LETTER    GXXIir. 

From  the  same  to  the  same. 

Madam,  Jan.  30,  17S0  31. 

V|Y  rambling  life  is  over,   and  now  I 

shall  have  the  leisure  of  performing 

the  duty  of  writing  to  my  friends ;  I  have 

spent 
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•pent  this  Chriitmas  ia  Berkshire,  with 
Mr.  Talboi  and  his  delightful  family. 
No  nun  is  more  happy  than  he  is,  in  the 

{)ros|>eci  of  ^ccing  many  noble  and  great 
>ranchcs  spring  from  his  root.  Wit  and 
sprighiliness,  when  tliey  accompany  good 
seiuc  and  \irliie,  will  recommend  the 
niore  wonl.y  cjualitics,  and  make  them 
dotibiy  successful;  and  these  are  united 
ill  a  sweet  contrast  in  his  second  boy, 
who  was  this  Christmas  with  us.  There 
is  a  chceri.il  gravity  in  the  next,  which 
makes  him  thoughtful  and  industrious, 
but  will  preserve  these  useful  accomplish- 

incnis  from and  that  unsociable 

selfishness  which  too  often  deforms  learn- 
ing. The  third  is  all  life  and  gaiety, 
j;ootl-nature  and  innocence,  with  tlic 
Ijirest  blossoms  of  reason,  which  the  care 
ot  Mr.  'i'albot,  in  his  education,  will 
;  ecu  re  from  being  blasted,  and  ripen  into 
abundance. 

How  mean  a  sight  is  tlie  spring,  with 
:iU  its  beauties,  when  compared  ta  the 
opening  of  youth,  with  so  full  a  promise 
ol  every  virtue,  to  give  joy  to  themselves, 
'^nd  happiness  and  ornament  to  their 
country  I  11  is  eldest  is  at  Paris,  and  be- 
haves as  one  would  wish  he  should  be- 
have. His  rough  K.nglish  love  for  liberty 
disdains  the  embroidered  slavery  that 
y litters  in  that  trifiing  court.  He  hate^ 
chains,  though  made  of  gold ;  and  con- 
tenms  a  nation,  who  can  be  mean  enough 
to  be  contented  and  in  love  with  wretch- 
edness, becau'.e  it  iiaih  a  painted  face. 
W  iih  a  sort  of  virtuous  surliness,  his  good 
sense  is  so  much  onindcd  at  their  flattery 
of  those  that  oppress  ilicm,  in  that  chain 
«»i  niutual  slaves  and  tyrants,  that  descends 
Ironi  the  highest  to  the  lowest  among 
them,  that  one  almost  fears  he  should, 
'  learning  complaisance  in  that 
!  >ol  of  dissiu)ulaiion,  run  coiiu- 

icr  to  tljc  nuuncrs  he  hales,  and  be  ia 
<laiigcr  of  grDwingin  love  with  that  plain 
dealing  which  is  now  no  where  fashion- 
.ible,  if  his  good  sense  and  good-nature 
did  not   secure   him  from  it  :    the  Hrst 
teaches  all,  that  civility  and  obligingness 
a  2  virtue  as  much  due,  as  more  imjwrt- 
irit  branches  of  justice;  the  other,  that 
IcTicvolcncc  in  the  heart  will  accommo- 
't  to  all,   and  throw  light  and 
V  s  over  the  behaviour;  and  he 
>  this,  is  well  bred  by  nature, 
makes  a  bow  awkwardly,  and 
Lc\cr  Icarul  to  cut  a  easier. 


To-morrow  Dr.  Saycr  and  Mrs.  Sayer 
return  to  London ;  the  first  is  better ;  but 
Mrs.  Sayer,  I  think,  rather  worse  than 
usual; — think  her  illness  is  rather  trou- 
blesome than  dangerous.  Mr. with 

his  whole  family  are  come  safe  to  town, 

and   have  brought  with  them, 

who  every  day  grows  a  more  delightful 
girl.  She  hath  an  ambition  to  obtain 
every  accomplishment,  and  hath  sense 
enough  to  use  them,  to  purchase  real 
esteem,  not  to  nourish  vanity.  They 
promise  to  make  themselves  happy  in 
seeing  Miserden  this  summer  in  their 
journey  from  Bath.  Mrs.  Sandys'  re- 
conmiendations  are  never  forgotten  by 
mc,  though  I  cannot  always  have  oppor- 
tunity to  shew  I  take  notice  of  them. 

Tlie  boy  yon  recommended  for  a  ser- 
vant, I  could  provide  for  at  present,  iu 
the  best  place  he  could  desire,  and  in  the 
way  of  preferment,  if  his  age  is  not  an 
objection.  I  should  be  glad  to  receive 
immediately  an  account  of  his  stature, 
looks,  age,  and  general  character;  if  he 
hath  the  look  of  a  boy,  it  cannot  do; 
but  if  he  hath  a  serious  and  decent  ap- 
pearance of  a  man,  I  may  perhaps  get 
over  the  difficulty  of  his  real  age,  on  ac- 
count of  his  right  accomplishments  for 
such  an  employment  as  he  will  be  put 
into.  He  must  wear  a  livery,  and  con- 
stantly attend  a  man  of  the  greatest  dig- 
nity, and  therefore  tfie  figure  of  a  lad 
cannot  be  admitted.  The  post  is  going, 
and  I  will  hnish  at  present,  but  write  to 
yoti  a  more  entertaining  letter  speedily, 
I  am,  &c. 

LETTER     CXXIV. 

Dr.  Thomas  RundU  to  Mrs.  Sandys. 

Madam,  March  18, 17S0-31. 

T  AM  quite  astonished,  when  I  recollect 
how  long  since  it  was  that  I  writ  last 
to  you,  who  ought  to  have  been  the  last 
person  in  the  world  neglected  by  me.  I 
have  had  of  late,  indeed,  but  little  heart 
to  write  to  any  one,  much  less  to  you, 
before  whom  I  would  never  willingly  ap- 
pear, but  with  spirit  and  good  humour. 
But  how  could  I  have  either,  when  a 
friend,  whom  I  most  siiicerely,  most  ten- 
derly love,  hath  been  so  long  in  danger? 
This  is  the  fourteenth  day  in  which  poor 
George  Sayer  hath  been  struggling  with 
a  violent  fever.     You  know  Mrs.  Sayer 

and 
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and  the  Doctor  too  well,  not  to  feel  what 
they  have  felt,  under  the  anxiety  for  the 
sufferings,   and  the  uncertainty  for  the 
life,  of  so  delightful,  so  valuable  a  rela- 
tion I     I  am  almost  afraid  to  say  that 
\ve  have  any  assurance,  even  yet,  of  his 
safety,  so  many  accidents  disappoint  the 
credulity  of  hope,  and  make  the  promises 
©f  physicians  of  no  more  certainty  than 
a   fortune-teller's,    though    they   often, 
perhaps,  both  contribute  to  bring  about 
what  they  foretel,  and  by  persuading  the 
imagination  that  it  must  be,  make  it  be. 
They  at  present  comfort  us  with  the  ex- 
pectation  that  all  d;inger  is  over;   and 
though  this  gives  refreshment,  it  carmot 
restore  quiet   to  the  mind  immediately, 
which  hath  been  terribly  wounded  in  that 
part  of  it  which  is  most  sensible,  friend- 
ship.    My  concern  hath  been  deeply  in- 
creased,  by  kaving  been  confined  from 
him.      The  many,   many  hours,  that  I 
tave  spent  in  gloom  and  solitude  of  late, 
have  given  my  thoughts  opportunity  to 
torment  themselves.    Imagination  in  ab- 
sence can  augment  every  possibility  of 
danger,  and    by   his   bad  magic  trans- 
form every  trifle  into  a  monster  to  terri- 
fy.   Though  I  know  I  could  have  been  of 
no  service  to  him  if  present,  yet  not  be- 
ing present,  makes  me  dread  lest  things 
are  worse  than  they  are  represented,  or 
than  I  should  judge  them  if  I  saw  them ; 
and  if  wishing  to. be  with  a  friend  in  sick- 
ness is  not  out  of  kindness  to  him,  it  is, 
at  least  out  of  a  right  kind  of   selfish- 
ness. I  am  uncertain  whetlier  you  know 
the  little  misfortunes  which  prevent  my 
attending  him :  about  twenty  five  days 
ago,  I  was,  in  preposterous  activity,  skip- 
ping across  the  street  to  avoid  a  coach, 
my  foot  turned  under  me,  and  I  fell  in 
the  kennel.     I  foimd  I  had  hurt  myself, 
but  suspected  only  a  strain,    but  it  was 
discovered  at  last,  tliat  a  little  bone  was 
broken,  which  time  and  patience  alone 
will  sodder,  and  make  me  a  sound  man 
again  ;  and  I  am  forced,  to  the  mirth  of 
my  friends,  and  my  own  satisfaction,  to 
stretch  my  enormous  length  of  a  leg  on 
a  couch,  and  be  contented  to  be  a  pri- 
soner for  six  or  seven  weeks,  bound  to 
my  good  behaviour.     The  pain  I  have 
endured  is  not  comparable  to  the  fatigue 
«f  do^ing  nothing.     If  I  could  have  been 
with  those  I  love,  it  would  have  been  an 
agreeable  confinement,    buc  whilst  they 
are  obliged  to  be  at  another  place,  it  is 
terrible  to  mc  to  be  thus  from  them ;  but 


I  have  not  time  for  complaints.  Com- 
pany hath  been  so  good  as  to  anmse  me 
the  greatest  part  of  this  day,  and  scarce 
left  me  time  to  say  I  hope  soon  to  have 
an  opportunity  of  sending  you  a  more 
agreeable  letter,  and  to  assure  you,, 
tljat  no  one  is  more  sincerely  sensible  of 
your  goodness  to  him,  than,  Madam, 
your,  &c. 


LETTER    CXXV. 

From  the  same  to  the  same. 

Madam,  Durham,  Sept.  24, 1731. 

•yHE  joy  with  which  you  received  my 
last  false  account  of  my  dearest  dear- 
est friend's  being  out  of  danger-',  will 
increase  your  affliction,  at  reading  the 
dreadful  accoimt  that  I  must  now  send 
to  you.  He  was  then,  indeed,  out  of 
danger;  but  the  blunders  or  wickedness 
of  a  physician,  fatally  of  great  reputation 
in  this  country,  gave  him  that  very  night 
I  sent  away  my  letter,  an  oljiale  whicli 
hath  killed  him. 

That  dearest  dearest  creature  died  on 
Tuesday  last,    lamented  by  ail;  for  he. 
was  the  common  friend  of  all,  the  joy  ol 
all  that  knew  him.     What  will  be  your 
affliction !   what  is  mine  I   how  dreadful 
is  poor  Mrs.  Sayer's  \  I  wish  we  may  be 
able  to  carry  her  alive  to  London  I   How 
can  I  ask  you  to  pity  us,  who  will  equally 
want  it  yourself?  for  you  saw  his  worth, 
and  loved  him  accordingly.     The  tender 
things  he  said  to  me,  wheu  he  feared  that 
his  life  was  endangered,  from  our  send- 
ing for  so  many  other  physicians,  shall 
never  be  forgotten  by  me.     I  loved  no- 
thing like  him  whilst  he  lived,  and  now 
he  is  gone,  will  love  otiiers  in  the  pro- 
portion  he  loved   them.       I    knew  his 
sacred    friendship    for    you,     and    this, 
thought  will  increase  towards  you  that 
of  yo'.ir,  &:c. 


LETTER    CXXVl. 
From  the  smic  to  the  same. 


Madam, 


Aslidown-Parh, 
Friiiav  inorninar,  1731. 


'yiiE  servant  wlio  brings  you  this  is  the 

person  to  whom  the  important  trust 

o^  conducting  the  black  colony  into  Wales 

•  Mr.  George  SaBcIys. 
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is  committed  ;  and  f  co.ild  noi  snfTcr  any 
ont  to  j;o  from  hence,  wlthotil  sending; 
fwi  an  account  of  the  healtli  of  that  fa- 
jtiily  for  whom  you  have  the  goodness  to 
he  concernecl.  I  hear  that  Mrs,  Sayer  is 
by  no  means  worse  tlian  when  I  left  lier; 
that  she  appears  with  as  much  ease  as  she 
bath  done  since  her  misfortune,  and 
thouj^h  not  with  cheerhdness,  yet  with 
freedom.  But  I  confess,  I  gather  but 
lildc  hope  from  these  fair  appearances, 
because  in  company  with  those  she  h)vcs, 
Ler  ijroodness  would  conceal,  with  a  well- 
bred  deceit,  that  pain  wiiich  she  knew 
would  give  pain  to  her  company. 

This  little  solitary  island,  in  the  midst 
of  a  vast  verdant  ocean,  secured  from 
the  intrusion  of  chance  company  and 
the  interruption  of  business,  can  afTord  no 
news  to  (ill  a  letter.  Every  one  that  in- 
habits it,  is  gay  and  happy  according  to 
their  various  ranks  and  desires.  Philo- 
sophy, exercise,  and  cards,  hospitality 
profuse  in  ;;enerosity  without  luxury, 
freedom  uncontrolled  by  any  thing  but 
voluntary  decency  and  ever-wakeful  rea- 
son, mirth  that  seems  to  neglect  thought- 
fulness,  but  shews,  by  its  becoming  ease 
and  gracefulness,  and  insinuating  in- 
srruction  with  amiable  negligence  every 
moment,  that  it  hath  used  it  much  in 
private,  as  the  carriage  of  a  gentleman 
shews  he  hath  learned  to  dance,  though 
hb  dotlj  not  in  company  lead  up  a  minuet 
o^  cut  a  caper,  vary  our  hours,  and 
heijjhfcn  each  other's  pleasures  by  the 
peq)etual  change.  All  tlfc  nine  Muses 
came  hith^  with  Mr.  Thoujson,  wit  and 
sprixhiliness  with  Billy,  and  wisdom 
(though  she  left  her  solenm  slate  behind 
her)  with  the  solicitor.  From  this  de- 
scription, you  will  imagine  that  1  am 
very  happy,  though  I  contribute  but  lit- 
tle to  the  entertainment,  besides  btcom- 
inj?  a  plcnscd  auditor,  which  is  as  cssen- 
thil  a  chuuctcr  to  fdl  up  a  society,  as 
that  of  the  best  performer  iu  any  of  those 
delightful  acts  of  diversion  above  men- 
tioned. But  no  rapture  can  ever  so  en- 
gage my  thought*  as  to  make  nic  forget 
or  neglect  my  Iriend,  or  lose  an  opportu- 
nity of  assuiing  you  that  I  aai,  Madam, 
your,  &:c. 


LETTER  CXXVII. 
Dr.  Thomas  jRundle  lo  Mrs.  Sandys, 


^ladam, 


1730. 


f  AM  much  concerned  that  the  letter, 
which  I  sent  you  to  Bath,  did  not 
come  t'liiilier  time  enough  to  prevent 
your  leaving  it,  in  expectation  of  seeing 
Mrs.  Talbot  and  myself  at  Miserdin — 
because  your  company  to  the  unhappy 
family  there,  must  give  much  greater 
pleasure  than  you  could  receive  from 
us.  And  though  there  is  nothing  I  so 
much  long  for,  as  a  few  hours  free  con- 
versation with  you,  yet  I  hope  I  never 
shall  be  so  selfish,  as  to  desire  that  you 
should  deny  yourself  the  greatest  satisfar- 
tion  of  your  life,  doing  good  ;  though  it 
is  to  bestow  on  me  the  truest  pleasure  I 
know,  the  privilege  of  unburthenhig  my 
thoughts  in  all  the  genuine  sincerity  and 
conlidenee  of  friendship,  to  one  who  is 
able  to  correct  all  my  mistakes,  advise  in 
the  most  delicate  difficulties,  laugh  at 
unreal  fears,  and  chide  for  indulging  im- 
proper expectations,  which  give  more 
uneasiness  by  peevishness  and  unnecessary 
anxiety,  than  the  ills  we  appreliend  could 
do  when  they  happen.  I  do  not  allude 
to  any  concerns  of  ray  own,  in  what  I 
have  mentioned.  Though  I  am  not  so 
vainly  self-denying,  as  to  pretend  that  I 
am  indifferent  whether  I  am  restored  to 
my  friends,  and  settled  agreeably  in  my 
own  country ;  yet  I  am  resolved  not  to 
make  my  absence  doubly  disagreeable  by 
repining  and  fretfulness.  I  will  do  all  in 
my  power  to  soften  it,  by  deserving  the 
kindness  and  regard  of  my  new  country- 
men, and  behave  in  a  manner  tiiat  shall 
make  those,  who  contribute  to  my  return, 
not  ashamed  of  their  zeal  for  me;  or  my 
friends  here  unwilling  to  receive  nie,  if 
I  shall  be  ever  thought  to  deserve  the  fa- 
vour of  being  recalled  from  my  splendid 
banishment^-.  I  have  done  all  in  my 
power,  and  I  will  not  be  unhappy,  if 
others  have  it  not  in  theirs  to  gratify  my  ^ 
wishes.  I  know  the  thousand  accidents '^M 
and  rivalries  that  may  prevent  their  en-  ^ 
dcavours   for   me;   and   having  already 

•  Dean  swift  alway<(  used  tliis  language  in  liisi 
corrMpornlcncc  with  his  EnclLsli  trieiids,  proba-« 
bly  v.ith  the  sdiiic  view,  that  of  paying  an  ob- 
lique compliment  to  tliose  of  whose  coiivei-sati- 
on  he  was  iieccssjirily  clcpiivcd,  rather  tiiau  a 
reflection  on  the  country  which  certainly  d*- 
served  vrtiU  of  him. 
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obtained  so  much  more  of  good  fortune 
than  I  deserve,  I  will  be  easy  if  all  is 
not  granted  to  mc  I  may  desire;  for  I 
have  learnt  the  wise  lesson  of  being  con- 
tented ;  and  think  there  is  no  virtue  and 
praise  in  doing  so,  in  my  alHiience  of 
every  blessing  of  this  world,  excepting 
one,  and  that  indeed  is  the  chief  of  all, 
living  in  the  company  of  those,  that  es- 
teem and  gratitude  and  affection  make 
me  prefer  beyond  all  things ;  whose  va- 
lue for  me  is  my  honour,  my  merit,  and 
my  boasting :  and  which  would  be,  alone, 
the  highest  reward.  All  here  are  in  higfi 
health:  we  were,  aboiu  a  month  si'^ce, 
not  a  little  alanned  for  the  Cihanc^^.-or, 
his  cold  was  frightful,  and  Billy'-'-  quite 
outrageous  in  his  apprehensions.  You 
kaow  the  generous  worthy  impatience  of 
his  excellent  heart,  when  those  he  loves 
are  coucerned.  He  was  at  once  for  his 
g^iving  up  the  seals,  and  getting  rid  of 
the  burthen  of  business,  which  he  fear- 
ed endangered  the  life  of  the  best  parent, 
as  well  as  the  best  man,  that  ever  lived. 
But  fresh  air,  and  three  weeks  exercise, 
have  entirely  recovered  him,  and  he  is 
now  in  as  good  spirits  and  cheerfulness  of 
health,  as  I  have  ever  remembered  him. 
Is  it  not  quite  disloyal  in  the  winds 
and  the  waves  t»  detain  the  monarch  of 
the  seas  from  his  longing  people,  and 
make  hira  do  penance  and  keep  Lent, 
whilst  others  are  revelling  in  a  carnival  ? 
BiU  the  perverseness  continues,  and  we 
can  now  no  more  guess  when  he  will  be 
Safe  at  St.  James's,  than  he  could  thirty 
days  ago.  His  late  danger  was  as  great 
as  any  man  ever  was  in,  that  escaped. — 
The  calm  courage  of  Sir  C.  Wager  pre- 
served him.  This  adventure  will  teach 
any  mortal  humility,  and  make  all  sen- 
sible, that  patiaiice  is  a  most  heroic  vir- 
tue, and  ordained  to  be  of  service  to  a 
prince,  as  well  as  a  plowman.  The  late 
attempt  to  return,  which  hath  lost  one 
man  of  war,  and  shattered  many  others, 
will  most  certainly  hll  every  heart  with 
the  intrepidity  of  being  calm  and  undis- 
turbed in  waiting  until  the  west  winds 
cease,  and  the  sea  is  complaisant  to  their 
wishes.  I  hope  the  storms  on  the  waters 
are  not  ominous  of  any  at  land;  for  there 
is  a  sad  spirit  kindled  in  the  nation. 
Never  were  people  so  uneasy,  though 
they  have  not  one  illegal  thing  to  com- 

*  Wyiianv  Eafl  Talbot. 


plain  of.  But  I  hope,  notwithstanding, 
there  will  be  a  calm  and  serene  season 
during  the  sessions  of  parliament. 

My  friend  Thomson,  the  poet,  is 
bringing  another  untoward  heroine  on 
the  stage,  and  has  deferred  writing  on 
the  subject  you  chose  for  him,  though  Le 
had  the  whole  scheme  drawn  out  into 
acts  and  scenes,  proper  turns  of  passion 
and  sentiments  pointed  out  to  him,  and 
the  distress  made  as  touching  and  impor- 
tant, as  new,  and  interesting,  and  regu- 
lar, as  any  that  was  ever  introduced  on 
the  stage  at  Athens,  for  the  instruction 
of  that  polite  nation.  But,  perhaps  the 
delicacy  of  the  subject,  and  the  judg-- 
ment  required  in  saying  bold  truths,  whose 
boldness  should  not  make  them  degene- 
rate into  otTensiveness,  deterred  him. 
His  present  story  is  the  death  of  Aga- 
memnon.+  An  adulteress,  who  murders 
her  husband,  is  but  an  odd  example  to 
be  presented  before,  and  admonisli  the 
beauties  of  Great-Britain.  However,  if 
he  will  be  advised,  it  shall  not  be  |^ 
shocking,  though  it  cannot  be  a  noble 
story.  He  will  enrich  it  with  a  profusion 
of  worthy  sentiments  and  high  poetry, 
but  it  will  be  written  in  a  rough,  harsh 
style,  and  in  numbers  great,  but  careless. 
He  wants  that  neatness  and  simplicity  of 
diction,  which  is  so  natural  in  dialogue. 
He  cannot  throw  the  light  of  an  elegant 
ease  on  his  thoughts,  which  will  make 
the  sublimest  turns  of  art  appear  the  ge- 
nuine unpremeditated  dictates  of  the 
heart  of  tiie  speaker.  But  with  all  his 
faults,  he  will  have  a  thousand  masterly 
strokes  of  a  great  genius  seen  in  all  he 
writes.  And  he  will  be  applauded  by 
those  who  most  censure  him. 

My  design  is  this :  after  Easter,  I  will 
get  on  horseback,  and  ramble  to  Bath,, 
and  spend  a  few  days  with  the  unhappy. 
Thence  come  to  you,  and  stay  with  you 
until  Jack:}:  shall  fetch  me  to  Barring- 
ton.  This  is  my  wise  intention,  but 
whether  I  shall  have  courage  to  attempt 
so  heroical  an  enterprise,  or  throw  my- 
self into  a  chariot,  time  alone  can  deter- 
mine. I  sec  what  is  right?  but,  like 
other  weak  mortals,  fear  I  shall  not  be 


t  A  tra<;edy  by  Thomson,  acted  at  Drury- 
lane,  173«. 

I  The  honourable  John  Talbot,  tliird  son  of 
tlie  Cbaucelior,  afterwsttds  a  Welch  Jkid^e.  ;He 
died  Sept.  23»  17a6. 
K^^  able 
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able  to  accomplish  my  discreet  resolu- 
tions. 

My  humhlf  service  to  yoiir  neighbours. 
When  I  l>cgan  my  letter,  I  imagined  I 
had  notliing  to  s.iy,  tit  to  be  intnisicd  to 
so  frail  a  protection,  as  a  little  sealing- 
wax  ;  but  I  find  when  one  is  in  company 
with  a  person  we  value,  the  difliculty  is 
not  to  find  what  to  say,  but  when  to  give 
over;  but  though  my  pen  hath  no  pru- 
dence and  moderation,  my  paper  obliges 
me  to  be  no  longer  trotiblesonie,  but  sub- 
scribe myself,  your,  Jcc. 

LETTER    CXXVIir. 

Dr.  Thomas  Handle  to  Mrs.  Sandr/s. 

Oh,  Madam  '.  Feb.  15,  i736-3r. 

•TiiE    Chancellor,    the  best    n)an    that 

ever  breathed,  the  best  judge,  the 
best  father,  the  best  friend,  is  dead  1* — 
AVhat,  in  his  providciice,  doth  the  Al- 
mighty de>;ign  to  do  in  merited  severity 
lo  punish  this  nation,  by  removing  from 
it  the  person,  whose  wisdom  and  good- 
ness united,  was  able  and  desirous  to  save 
k,  ro  make  it  honest  ;uid  happy !»  I 
dread  to  consider  and  foresee  I  What 
hath  the  public  lost !  What  h;iih  his 
dear  deserving  family  !  What  liavc  I  I 
W  hat  have  1  not  l«>st  I  1  have  lost  him, 
whose  friendship  to  me  was  the  only  me- 
tii  to  which  J  pretended,  and  my  high- 
est and  truest  reward.  He  died  yesterday 
morning.  His  illne«s  was  an  inflamma- 
tion on  his  lungs.  He  continuwl  only 
from  Thursday  till  Monday  five  in  the 
morning.  The  physicians  say,  to  com- 
fort us,  and  excuse  themselves,  or  rather 
iheir  ignorance,  that  lie  was  worn  out  in 
the  service  of  his  couniry,  and  could  not 
have  lasted  any  time,  had  not  this  cold 
carried  hnn  olf.  He  was  but  fifty-one; 
he  mi^ln  have  blest,  and  done  good  to 
his  '  iiirty   ytars   longer.     JJut 

Crx'  '    knows  what   is  best  for 

lor  U.S.     May  he,  in 
r  mercy  I  .All  parties 
ui.ifc  (11  call  hiMi  the  best  and  greatest 
man  thitt  CAcr  lived.     The  whole  town, 
ftui^  (Itc  court  to  the  city,  are  under  the 
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deepest  astonishment,  and  shew  in  their 
countenance,    that  the   nation   is   under 
some    dreadful    and    public     calamity. 
Great  as  lie  was  allowed  to  be  in  his 
public  character,  you  know  he  was  more 
amiable,  more  delightful,  in  his  domestic 
behaviour.     Was  there  ever  any  so  rea- 
sonably beloved  as  himself,  by  all,  from 
the  highest  to  the  lowest,  in  his  family? 
Did   his  children  ever  enjoy  more  ease, 
more  clieerfulness,  more  sprightly  inno- 
cence, and  entertaining   instructive  uu- 
bendings  to  mirth,  than  in  his  conversa- 
tion and  laughter?  Oh,  Madam  I  what 
a   sfies  of  disappointments  is  life  I     I 
came  over  to  enjoy  the  company  of  the 
best  friend  that  ever  lived  :  I  saw  him, 
had  daily  new  reasons  to  love  and  admire 
hiin,  received  daily  new  obligations,  and 
lost  liim  for  ever  I   I  hoped,  by  enjoying 
his  wisdom  and  virtue  for  a  few  months, 
to  have  returned  with  spirit,  and  sup- 
ported absence  from  him  by  the  reflec- 
tion of  my  having  been  with  him.   and 
might  be  with  him  again.     Farewell  all 
hope  that  my  splendid  banishment  from 
my  native  country  shall  ever  have  an 
end.     I  must  now  withdraw,  and  sigh 
out  my  few  remaining  years  in  solitude, 
amidst    strange   company,    since    every 
place  that  J  am  hereafter  to  inhabit,  will 
be  empty  of  all,  with  whom  I  have  con- 
Iracied  the  sacred  ties  of  friendship! — 
My  poor  dear  Billy  I  what  doth  he  suf- 
fer I    You  have  seen  him  in  agonies  of 
fear,  lest  he  should  lose  what  he  loves. 
He  niiw  haih  lost  what  he  loves  above . 
all  tilings  upon  earth  united ;  and  what 
deserved  his  highest,  his  unexampled  af- 
fection.   Poor  dear  youth  !  I  rejoice  that 
I  was  in  England  Avhen  this  fatal  acci- 
dtnt  luippened ;  if  I  can  be  of  any  con- 
solation,  any  comfort,  to  that  ever  be- 
loved youth  I 

Inihe  last  six  years,  how  many  friends 
have  you  and  1  lost  in  one  family?  And 
such  Iritnds,  as  the  world  caimot  pa- 
rallel :  The  Bishop  of  Durham,  and 
Doctor  Sayer,  Mrs.  Saver,  and  her  bro- 
ther, and  his  son  I  Had  the  poor  bishop 
lived,  as  he  might  from  age,  Iiow  mi- 
serable would  this  day  have  made  him  I 
lliey  are  happy  ;  let  us  imitate  them, 
and  we  shall  be  so  too.  We  shall  meet 
them  agaiu,  and  enjoy  a  friendship  no 
more  to  be  separated  and  clouded  with 
tears,  if  we  deserve  it.  We  shall  enjoy 
thtir  frieudship  agaiiip  if  we  deserve  it, 
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or  be  admitted  to  a  degree  of  happiness, 
to  which  even  their  company,  (isow  in- 
conceivable must  that  dergec  of  hajjpi- 
ncss  be!)  to  which  their  company  can 
be  no  addition : 

You,  Madam,  will  share  onr  affliction 
•severely,  yet  it  is  impossible  to  conceal  it 
from  you :  and  therefore,  I  thoiight  it 
better  you  should  hear  it  from  nie,  tlian 
from  common  report;  because  the  let- 
ter, which  brings  you  word  that  you 
have  lost  one  friend  that  loved  you,  will 
remind  you  that  there  are  others  which 
do  so  too,  wkilst  there  is  a  Talbot  left  in 
this  nation,  or  I  am  alive  to  subsciibe 
myself  your  ati'cctionate  friend.' 


LETTER    CXXIX. 

From  the  same  lo  the  same. 

Madam,  Feb.  22, 1736-37. 

VYhen  I  wrote  to  you  last  I  was  under 
.  such  auiazeraeut,  and  agony  of  con- 
cern, that  I  do  not  know  what  wild  and 
improper  things  I  might  say  to  you;  but 
be  they  ever  so  indiscreet  ^and  unbecom- 
ing my  age  and  station,  yet  you  will  not 
only  excuse,  but  be  pleased  with  tlie  sin- 
cere overflowings  of  an  heart  torn  br 
ihejusiest  sorrow,  before  it  had  leisure 
to  recollect  and  compose  itself  to  a  more 
decent  and  religious  expression  of  what 
it  felt.  In  no  moment  of  my  life  shall  1 
be  less  sensible  of  his  loss  than  at  {)rcsent; 
b\it  though  it  is  impossible  to  be  uiunovcd 
at  the  rclieclion,  that  we  have  been  de- 
prived of  the  noblest  happiness  which 
Providence hiid  bestowedonus;  yet  often 
)iicdituiing  on  his  unequalled  virtues, 
v.ill  ciiange  grief  into  veneration,  and 
raise  and  consecrate  the  pious  melancholy 
into  a  solmn  cnjoymsnt,  to  be  preferred 
to  pleasure.  All  parties,  in  their  public 
papers,  arc  striving  which  shall  profess 
the  highest  esteem  and  honour  for  him, 
and  mention  his  behaviour  in  his  great 
oflice,  with  the  warmest  gratitude  and 
applause.  These  praises,  v/hich  prove  the 
greatness  of  our  mislorlune,  bring,  at 
the  same  time  a  consolation  with  ihcm ; 
it  gives  me  a  lovely  view  of  mankind,  to 
observe,  that  tliey  all  can  drop  their  pre- 
judices, and  unite  to  reverence  a  truly 
^reai  and  admnablccJiaracter.  Nothing 
IS  universally  popular  but  goodness  1  "And 
every  action  of  his  life,  in  public  or  pri- 


vate, towards  his  friends  or  his  enemies, 
flowed    from    that  divine   principle,     in 
which  alone   we  can  obey  that  sublime 
precept  of  our  Lord,   (the  sublimest  that 
can  be  "given  to  men  or  angels]   Be //e 
perfect,  usyourHeavenli/  Father  is  perfect. 
Did  I  name  his  enemies  ? — he  had  none ; 
he  hated  none  but  ill  men;  nay,  even  for 
them  he  felt  not  hatred  but  pity.     The 
virtues  which  mankind,  in  spite  of  their 
partialities   and  weakness,     revere   and 
desire  should  be  everlastingly  rewarded, 
must  be  infinitely  pleasing  to  ths  Father 
of  Mercies. — What  men  wish,    he  can 
bestow;  and  make  those  virtues  live  again 
forever,  which  (the  voice  of  human  na- 
ture  cries  aloud)  deserve  never  to  die. 
It  was  the  love  for  such  benevolent  cha- 
racters, which  hrst  dictated  to  every  na- 
tion the  belief  of  the  immortality  of  the 
soul.     The  learned  expresseti  this  alTec- 
tion  by  arguments,  to  prove  the  truth  of 
this  hope,    which   such  worthiness  had 
lighted  up  in  their  hearts.     But  the  ig- 
norant uttered  the  genuine  sentiments  of 
their  nature,  by  worshipping  these  bene- 
factors of    mankind,    as   soon   as   they 
withdrew  from  the  earth.    Theyjudged, 
that   their  goodness  would  secure  them 
an  interest  in  the  Governor  of  the  world, 
and  recommend  themto  liis  love.    What 
he  loves,  lie  will  reward,  in  the  manner 
vviiich  will  make  them  most  happy. — 
Enjoying  the  desire  of  the  heart,  is  t!»e 
sincerest  felicity.    The  desireof  their  souls 
was  always  to  make  others  virtuous  and 
prosperous.    New  abilities  to  serve  those 
above,    whom   they   delighted  to   bless 
when  below,  they  imagined,  therefore, 
the  only  suitable  and  acceptable  reward 
to  such  generous  natures.     Hence  they 
concluded     them    appointed    guardians 
over   their  kindred  people,     and   from 
lamenting,  were,  by   an  enthusiasm  of 
gratitude,  misled  to  worship  them.     A 
love   of  merit  thus  betrayed  them  into 
error  and  superstition;  but  methinks  vir- 
tue herself  will  plead  and  obtain  pardon 
for  such   idolaters.     Ic  hath   been   ob- 
served, that  the  world  have  seldom  done 
justice   to  characters  till  alter  men  have 
been  some  tiuje  dead;    but  it  hath  not 
been  so  now.    He  vv  is  dear  to  his  prince 
and   the  people  whilst   he   lived,    and 
equally  jnoarned  by  both  as  soon  as  he 
is  dead.     He  was  trusted  by  tiie  prince, 
as  his  most  faitlihil  and  zealous  servuut; 
and  regarded  by  the  jealous  nation,  as 
K  k  2  the 
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thewarrufst  and  most  intrepid  lover  of 
their  liberties ;  each  thought  their  rights 
secure  in  his  hands.  To  be  a  popular 
minister uF  state,  is  a  felicity  scarcely  be- 
fore cxair.plcd.  But  tlio;i;;Ii  scarcely  be- 
fore exaniplcti,  noihin;?  seems  more  easy 
Co  any  person,  who  hath  his  abilities, 
and  will  to  imitate  his  inie;;rity. 

Ymi  knew  the  ClianccUor,  and  loved 
him  as  well  as  I  have  done;  but  had  I 
been  writing  to  a  stranger,  I  would  have 
soothed  my  concern,  by  transcribing  a 
sketch  of  his  life.  I  could  repeat  almost 
every  action,  from  his  childhood  to  his 
death;  and  sbcw  that  he  was  uniform 
in  his  progress  to  virtue,  and  never  once 
deviated  from  the  severest  of  her  pre- 
cepts ;  severe  in  the  judgment  of  the 
many,  but  to  him  an  uninterrupted  source 
of  cheerfulness  and  tranquillity.  I  could 
tncnlion  such  instances  of  filial  piety,  as 
would  be  hardly  believed  by  others,  but 
known  to  be  true  by  you.  How  amiable 
an  husband,  how  tender  and  generous  a 
parent  I  His  sons  have  often  said,  he 
never  refused  either  of  them  any  thing  in 
his  life ;  but  that  is  their  own,  as  well  as 
his  praise.  He  lived  with  liiem  as  a 
brother  and  a  friend,  and  familiarized 
his  wisdom  into  chit-chat,  and  instructed 
them  more  eH'cctually  by  common  cou- 
versation,  than  others  could  do  by  so- 
lemn prccci)ts. 

The  nation,  by  tlieir  common  sorrow, 
shew  what  a  judge  and  statesman  they 
have  lost.  My  name  will  be  ever  a  proof 
lo  posterity,  how  warm  and  intrepid  a 
friend  he  coiild  be  to  one  he  thought  ht 
to  honour  and  reward  with  that  dear  and 
voluntary  relation  to  him.  His  distressed 
and  melancholy  fjmily  shew  what  a 
masitr  he  was  to  them  all.  In  all  these 
N.itiDus  relations,  he  was  superior  to  any 
j'«  1^)11  whom  1  ever  knew  or  read  of. 
1  he  day  before  he  died,  he  said  to  his 
»on  Jjck,  "  It  is  indifllrent  aiul  equal 
**  at  t«  myself,  wheilur  I  die  now,  or 
*•  seven  years  lunce,  but  it  will  not  be 
**  the  same  to  you;  for  the  sake  of  my 
•'  children  I  couhl  be  pleased  to  remain 
••  lonjjcr  with  them."  The  night  he 
<liid,  lus  servants  oifcred  him  a  medicine 
•'  It  ii  in  vain,"  he  answered;  "  death 
••cannot  be  resisted;  (Jod's  will  be 
**  done.  I  am  satisfied."  He  imiuedi- 
atcK  h-ll  into  »  c^lm  sleep,  continued 
Mifif  hours  in  it,  Uten  awdked,  looked 


round  him  a  few  moments,  and  died 
without  the  least  stniggle  or  pain.  His 
distemper  was  an  inflammation  on  his 
lungs;  the  natural  cure  of  it  is  large 
bleeding,  but  on  taking  from  him  only 
eight  ounces,  he  sunk  so  uncommonly 
much,  that  the  Doctor  dared  not  proceed. 
On  opening  him,  a  large  polypus  was 
found  in  his  heart.  From  thence,  pro- 
bably, prececdcd  his  not  being  able  to 
lose  blood.  A  polypus,  say  physicians, 
is  the  effect  of  care  and  intenscnses  ol' 
thought;  if  that  is  so,  no  man  ever  did 
more  to  cause  it.  He  sacriHced  his  life 
for  the  good  of  others  ;  and  who  will 
not  envy  a  death  so  glorious  ?  He  lived 
enough  to  make  himself  beloved  whilst 
living,  and  revered  and  lamented  by 
good  men  of  every  party  and  denomina- 
tion, now  he  is  gone.  He  lived  to  per- 
fect his  temper  to  a  love  of  goodness, 
and  adorn  it  with  every  cliristian,  as  well 
as  natural  grace,  that  can  make  virtue 
either  divine  or  amiable  1  he  lived  toob- 
tain  the  best  fame  ;  he  lived  enough  for 
himself,  but  not  enough  for  his  friendi 
and  his  co«ntry.      1   am,  Madam,  vouis 

LETTER      CXXX. 
Dr.  Tliomtts  RundU  lo  Mrs.  Sandyu 

Madam,  March  15,    173C-37. 

J    kNow    not  to  what   my  promise  of 

waiting  may  come,  because  I  have 
little  reason  to  expect  that  a  power  of 
performing  it  will  long  be  in  me.  I  am 
seized  again  with  my  disorder  most  vio- 
lently; how  that  will  end.  Cod  only 
knows;  and  what  he  thinks  most  proper, 
will  be  most  acceptable  to  me.  Life  is, 
and  ought  now  to  be,  indiflbrcnt  to  me; 
I  am -a  gue.-.t  that  have  been  nobly  enter- 
tained ;  when  the  feast  is  over  I  will  rise 
s;itislictl,  and  thank  the  great  uiatser  for 
his  generosity.  I  have  lived  to  see  the 
best  friend  in  the  world  die  before  me ; 
and  am  of  no  service  any  longer  in  the 
world.  Tiie  nifile  which  my  concern 
hath  given  me,  has  relaxed  and  dissolved 
my  whole  frame,  and  turned  the  hu- 
mours again  from  a  more  painful  into  a 
more  dangerous  channel.  But  I  submit, 
be  the  consequence  what  it  will,  to  the  J 
disjjosal  of  Uiiu  who  is  equally  good  and 
wise. 

2  Lord 


Sect.  II. 
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Lord  Talbot  is  well,  may  God  preserve 
him  so  !  There  is  not  a  more  amiable  or 
worthy  man  living;  may  his  happiness 
be  equal  to  his  merit;  my  fondness  for 
him  desires  no  more.  When  I  am  dead, 
ht  will  not  want  me ;  my  loss,  added  to 
what  he  hath  already,  dear  youth,  sus- 
tained, will  be  as  a  drop  thrown  into  the 
ocean.  Oh  1  that  it  was  in  my  power  to 
make  him  as  happy  as  I  wish  him,  and 
then  nothing  in  life  should  ever  give  him 
one  moment's  uneasiness  1  the  whole  fa- 
mily is  well  also.  Lady  Talbot  hath  an 
excellent  understanding",  and  a  more 
sprightly  entertaining  wit,  capable  of 
making  a  considerable  figure  in  public 
life,  and  giving  cheerfulness,  familiarized 
into  easy  chit-chat,  to  retirement  and  the 
speculations  round  an  evening's  table. 

Jack  will  soon  enter  into  his  profes- 
sion, and,  I  question  not,  succeed  in  it  by 
his  abilities,  industry,  and  virtues,  though 
lie  is  not  nourished  and  sheltered,  and 
encouraged,  by  the  example  and  instruc- 
tion and  recommendation  of  his  great 
father.  George  +  will  steal  into  every 
one's  esteem  in  a  more  silent  way,  will 
be  beloved  rather  than  shine  with  the 
echit  of  noisy  applause.  He  will  spend 
this  life  in  doing  good  in  the  most  amia- 
ble not  the  most  shewish  way  ;  he  will 
liave  the  dignity  and  generosity  and  cha- 
racter of  his  grand fatlier,  secured  from 
that  only  overflowing  of  his  good  quali- 
ties, which  one  wished  had  been  pre- 
vented, to  make  him  the  most  engaging 
of  all  characters.  I  love  them  all.  I  can- 
not flatter  them  to  their  faces ;  but  I  love 
to  praise  them.  If  I  speak  fondly  with  es- 
teem of  thevieven  to  their  faces,  it  is  only 
to  warm  them  to  be  what  I  say  ;  and  shew 
them  the  virtues  which  are  blossoming  in 
their  hearts,  that  must  be  ripened  by 
their  own  care.  Public  news  I  do  not 
attend  to :  I  am  weaned  from  my  con- 
cern in  the  tumults  and  ambitions  and 
scramble  of  life.  If  I  do  well  you  will 
see  mo-;  if  I  die  you  will  remember  me. 


*  Tiiis  lady  was  the  danis;liter  and  sole  heir  of 
Adam  de  Cai  ikjnnel,  secretary  at  war  in  the  reign 
«f  Queen  Anne.  She  was  married  in  Febniary 
1733-34,  at  tlic  age  of  15.  She  resided  at  Bar- 
rington  nntil  her  death,  inl7i;4.  A  rerj' elegant 
monument,  by  NoUekens,  is  lately  erected  to  her 
memory  in  the  church  »f  that  parish. 

+  Geor^ie  Talbot,  D.D.  vicai'  ut'Guitijig,  in 
Glostershke. 


Among  the  many  wlio  have  highly  valued 
you,  none  have  done  so  more  than  myself, 
because  none  knew  you  better;  and  it 
will  be  always  your  singular  advantage  to 
improve  on  your  acquaintance,  and  grow 
daily  more  beloved,  by  a  nearer  inti- 
macy. If  in  any  of  those  you  love,  you 
see  any  thing  you  wish  otherwise,  you 
will  have  the  friendly  frcedoui  and  cou- 
rage that  becomes  virtue  and  independ- 
ence, to  say  it  with  spirit  and  dexterity; 
and  even  venture  to  offend,  to  serve  those 
you  love.  Without  it,  friendship  is  but 
flattery  and  treachery  ;  with  it,  deserv- 
edly honoured  w'ith  that  divine  charac- 
ter of  being  the  medicine  of  life.  This 
hint  you  will  treasure  up  unmentioned, 
till  you  shall  find  you  have  an  occasion 
to  use  it.  Believe  me,  madam,  yours  most 
sincerely. 

LETTER    CXXXL 
From  the  same  to  the  same. 

Madam,  April  9, 1737. 

T  WOULD  not  answer  your  kind  let- 
ter, till  I  could  give  you  an  assurance 
that  ray  disorder  is  stopt  by  bark,  See. 
but  though  I  am  relieved  from  this  threat- 
ening illness,  I  cannot  boast  that  I  am  a 
sound  man  again.  My  health  resembles 
very  much  the  season ;  one  hour  is  sun- 
shine; and  the  next,  clouds  deform  the 
sky,  and  all  is  ruffled  and  blustering.  But 
I  am  and  ought  to  be  contented.  My 
life  is  not  of  general  importance  to  a 
whole  nation,  as  was  that  of  my  friend. 
His  resembled  the  sun,  which  warms 
and  enlightens  half  the  earth  at  once; 
mine  perhaps  may  be  compared  to  a 
lamp,  which  serves  to  disperse  the  gloom 
of  a  single  room  ;  but  when  it  is  broken 
and  extinguished,  another  will  immediate- 
ly supply  its  place,  and  the  loss  be  of  no 
consequence :  but  even  this  comparison, 
I  feel,  is  vanity,  and  carries  with  it  more 
praise  tfian  I  can  claim.  I  purpose  to  sec 
you  next  month,  though  my  friends  vv'ill 
not  be  at  Barrington  till  I  am  in  Ireland ; 
I  will  not  leave  this  country  without  see- 
ing one  I  most  value  in  it.  According  to 
custom,  I  must  give  you  trouble  and  em- 
ploy yon.  Could  get  me  a  dozen  of 
Cirencester  cheeses,  such  as  I  once  had; 
and  prder  them  to  be  sent  to  a  trusty  per- 
son 
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son  ill  FuisloT,  who  should  see  tlicm  safe 
on  board  a  Dublin  ship,  and  directed  (or 
nie  ?  If  ol  last  year's  making,  and  lit  to 
cat,  tlie  beitrr.  1  will  desire  ulso,  that 
somcol  this  season  niav  be  secured  lor  me 
for  another.  Most  of  them  will  be  dis- 
jujTsed  in  present";  among  those  to  whom  I 
want  to  male  little  acknowledgements  for 
great  f.ivo«irs.  1  want  black  cloth  enongh 
10  make  two  gowns  and  cassocks,  the  hnest 
that  can  be  procured,  butnotthe  thiiinest; 
if  you  have  a  weaver  that  will  deal  ho- 
nestly, direct  him  to  send  me  17  yards  of 
Im  best. 

Lord  and  Lady  Talbot  are  well,  and 
so  is  ti.eir  girl:  she  is  a  delightful  child", 
and  promises  to  have  as  nnicli  beauty 
and  good  temper  as  ever  met  together. 
Bui  tiie  first  is  a  flower  that  may  be 
blasted  and  spared ;  the  otlier  alone 
i$  suflicicnl  to,  and  can  alone  make  life 
Jiappy. 

Mrs.  Seeker  is  most  astonishingly 
cured.  I  rejoice  in  It;  the  Bishop  was 
compelled  to  exchange  Bristol  for  Oxford 
by  his  Iriends,  to  serve  the  brother  of  iiis 
friend  the  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  It  is  of  no 
great  advantage,  and  thercloie  not  eligi- 
ble. But  it  is  always  eligible  to  oblige 
tliosewho  can  return  the  favour.  I  hope 
YOU  enjoy  the  spring  in  the  country,  as 
much  as  we  do  in  London,  wlierc  it  seems 
to  give  new  life  to  every  thing,  in  spite  of 
the  dusi  that  chokes  its  favours  to  us.  I 
will  get  out  of  it  as  soon  as  1  can,  and 
come  to  partake  of  its  freshness  w  ith  you 
on  your  mountain.  My  fi  icud  Jack 
srcm«^  inclined  to  lay  out  his  fortune  near 
lid  hx  the  whole  family  in  Glo- 
..  I  saw  your  good  Bishop  + 
yt.ituJ.iy,  who  is  well,  and  speaks  of  you 
with  an  esteem  and  alitction  which  will 
doubly  endear  him   to,    Madam,   your 


<i  licr  licirs. 

•       -.   Kicc,  Ks(|. 

tin  tljt  couiili  \  ui'C'ai luartlicu 

lii.nson. 


LETTER    CXXXII. 

Dr.  7'hojnas  RundU  lo  Mrs.  Saudis. 

Madam,  May  ou  1737. 

T  SHOULD  not  forgive  mysell  if  I  con- 
cealed from  you  any  good  fortune 
which  had  happened  to  any  one  of  the 
Talbot  family.  Lady  Decker,  talking 
with  me  of  the  dear  youths  belonging  ta 
it,  dropped,  as  if  undesignedly,  that  she 
should  think  a  daughter  of  liers  happy, 
if  disj)Osed  of  to  a  young  gentleman  of 
such  worth  and  merit,  though  with  a 
younger  brother's  lortune  at  present,  ra- 
ther than  a  person  born  to  an  estate,  and 
educated,  as  gentlemen  generally  now  are, 
in  all  the  fashionable  arts  of  spending  it. 
J  observed,  but  seesntd  to  disregard,  the 
kind  intimation,  talked  with  my  friend, 
w  lio  knew  the  good  sense  and  most  amia- 
ble teinpers  and  right  education  of  the 
yoi.ng  ladies,  who  are  praised  by  all  peo- 
ple :  and  he  owned  that  such  a  iKatch 
would  make  him  happy.  I  immediately 
vent  to  the  lady,  came  to  an  explication 
with  her;  sho  introduced  me  to  Sir  Mat- 
ih.ew ;  he  at  once  told  me  that  his  de- 
sire was  to  dispose  of  his  daughters  in  a 
way  to  make  them  happy:  that  he  loved 
the  Chancellor,  and  his  hnuily  forhis  sake. 
He  had  heard  of  the  merit  of  Mr.  John 
Talbot  from  me,  and  others,  and  would 
give  which  daughter  he  chose,  with  tea 
thousand  poi;nds  down  without  settle- 
Trcnts,  and  a  promise  of  a  third  of  all  he 
was  worth,  when  he  and  his  wife  were 
dead ;  and  con.".ci!ted  to  allow  him,  for 
the  hrst  live  years,  four  hr.ndred  per  an- 
iiiiin  also,  to  assist  them  in  their  way  of 
living  till  he  was  got  into  business.  The 
next  day  Jack  saw  the  ladies,  chose  the 
second +,  and  they  will  be  married  next 
Monday.  Nothing  was  ever  carried  on 
with  greater  op'enness  and  generosity. 
'i  hough  I  am  in  a  great  hurry,  as  you  will 
imagine,  having  just  married  Lconidas  |1 
also  to  tJie  handsomest  T^oman  in  Eng- 
land, worth  all  the  nine  Muses,  yet  I 
could  not  omit  giving  you  the  satisfaction 
ol  knowing  what  I  am  sure  will  give  you 
pleasure.     I  am,  Madam,  yours,  &;c. 

♦  IlonrictUi  Maria,  second  daughter  of  Sir 
MiitflicH  Decker,  Hart.  She  died  witliout  issue 
m  .September  17S7. 

J  Mr.  (ilovtr  was  married  to  Miss  Nuun  21st 
ilay  irjr. 


Sdct.  ir. 
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LETTER     CXXXIII. 

From  Miss  TalboL  lo  a  new-born  child, 
daughtet  ofMr.JoltnTalbol^  son  of  the 
Lord  Chancellor. 

Y'x)U  are  heartily  welcome,  my  dear  lit- 
tle cousin,  into  this  unquiet  world ; 
long  may  you  continue  in  it,  in  all  the 
happiness  it  can  give,  and  bestow  enough 
on  all  your  friends  to  answer  fully  the 
impatience  with  which  you  iiave  been 
expected.  May  you  grow  up  to  have 
every  accomplishment  tirat  yovn-  good 
friend,  the  Bishop  ol  Derry,  can  already 
imagine  in  you;  and  in  the  meantime 
may  you  have  a  nurse  witli  a  tuneable 
voice,  that  may  not  talk  an  immoderate 
deal  of  nonsense  to  you.  You  are  at  pre- 
sent, my  dear,  in  a  very  philosophical 
disposition;  the  gaieties  and  follies  of  life 
Iiave  no  attraction  for  you,  its  sorrows 
you  kindly  commiserate  I  bat  however, 
tlo  not  sutler  them  to  disturb  your  slum- 
bers, and  lind  charms  in  nothing  but  har- 
mony and  repose.  You  have  as  yet  con- 
tracted no  partialities,  are  entirely  igno- 
rant of  party  distinctions,  and  look  with 
a  perfect  indiiTereuce  on  all  human  splen- 
dour. You  have  an  absolute  dislike  to  the 
vanities  of  dress  ;  and  are  likely  for  many 
months  to  observe  the  bishop  olCristol's  ••■ 
first  rule  of  conversation,  Silence:  though 
tempted  to  ti-ansgress  it  by  the  novelty  and 
strangeness  of  all  objects  round  you.  As 
you  advance  farther  in  life,  this  philoso- 
phical temper  will  by  degrees  wear  ofi"; 
the  first  object  of  your  admiration  will 
probably  be  the  candle,  and  thence  (as 
we  all  of  us  do]  you  will  contract  a  taste 
for  the  gaudy  and  the  glaring,  without 
making  one  moral  reOection  upon  the 
danger  of  such  false  admiration,  as  leads 
people  many  a  time  to  burn  their  lingers. 
You  will  then  begin  to  shew  great  par- 
tiality for  some  very  good  aunts,  who 
will  contribute  all  they  can  towards  spoil- 
ing you;  but  you  will  be  equally  fond 
of  an  excellent  mamma,  who  will  teach 
you,  by  her  example,  all  sorts  of  good 
qualities  ;  only  let  me  warn  you  of  one 
thing,  my  dear,  and  that  is,  not  to  learn 
of  her  to  have  such  an  immoderate  love 


"  Seeker  b  decent."  Pope,  ut  sup, 


of  home,  as  Is  quite  contrary  to  all  the 
j)rivilege3  of  this  polite  age,  and  to  give 
up  so  entirely  all  those  pretty  graces  of 
whim,  flutter,  and  affectation,  which 
so  many  charitable  poets  have  declared 
to  be  the  prerogative  of  our  sex  :  oh ! 
my  poor  cousin,  to  what  purpose  will  you 
boast  this  prerogative,  when  your  nurse 
tells  you  with  a  pious  care,  to  sow  the 
seeds  of  jealousy  and  emulation  as  early 
as  possible,  that  you  have  a  line  little 
brother  come  to  put  your  nose  out  of 
joint  ?  There  will  be  nothing  to  be  done 
then  but  to  be  mighty  good,  and  prove 
what,  believe  me,  admits  of  very  little 
dispute,  (though  it  has  occasioned  abun- 
dance) that  we  girls,  however  people 
give  themselves  airs  of  being  disappoint- 
ed, are  by  no  means  to  be  despised  ;  but 
the  men  unenvied  shine  in  public ;  it  is 
we  must  make  their  homes  delightful  to 
them;  and  if  tliey  provoke  us,  no  less  un- 
comfortable. I  do  not  expect  you  to  an- 
swer this  letter  yet  awhile;  but  as  I  dare 
say  you  have  the  greatest  interest  with 
your  papa,  will  beg  you  to  prevail  upon 
him  that  we  may  know  by  a  line  (before 
his  time  is  engrossed  by  another  secret 
committee)  that  you  and  your  mamma  are 
well ;  in  the  mean  time,  I  will  only 
assure  you,  that  all  here  rejoice  in  your 
existence  extremely,  and  that  I  am,  my 
very  young  correspondent,  most  af- 
fectionately yours,  &:c. 


LETTER     CXXXIV. 

J)r.  T'homas  Rundle  lo  Archdeacon  S. 

Dear  Sir,  Dublin,  March 22,  1742-3. 

A  uiF.u — for  ever — Perhaps  I  may  be 
alive  when  this  comes  toyour  hands 
— more  probably  not ; — but  in  either 
condition,  your  sincere  well-wisher. — 
Believe  me,  my  friend,  there  is  no  com- 
fort in  this  world,  but  a  life  of  virtue  and 
piety;  and  no  death  supportable,  but 
one  comforted  by  Christianity,  and  its 
real  and  rational  hope.  The  first,  I 
doubt  not,  you  experience  daily — May 
it  be  long  before  you  experience  the 
second  ! — I  have  lived  to  be  Conv'iva 
satur,— passed  Ihroughgood  report  and  evil 
report ; — have  not  been  injured  more 
than  outwardly  by  the  last,  and  solidly 
benefited  by  the  former.  May  all  who 
love  the  truth  in  Christ  Jesus,  and  sin- 
K  k  4  cerely 
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ccre\y  oWy  the  gospel,  be  happy !  for 
ihej  dcsene  lo  be  »o.  wlio  («>.»j6u«i» 
myawit)  seek  tmlh  iu  the  spirit  of  love. 

Athcu'.  — I  have  no  more  strength. — 
My  ^ifltctionaic  last  adieu  to  your  lady. 


LETTER    CXXXV. 
Pr,  Herring  to  IViUiam  Buncombe^  Esq. 
Dear  Sir,         Barley*,  Aug.  20,  1728. 

J  BEcEivtD  your  letter  yesterday  at 
this  place,  upon  my  return  home, 
having  been  for  a  fortnight  upon  a  visit 
to  some  friends  at  Norwich +.  Your  let- 
ter unfortunately  came  hither  the  day  af- 
ter I  left  the  place.  I  call  it  '«  unfortu- 
*'  natcly,"  because,  though  it  was  a  cir- 
cumstance I  could  not  help,  I  am  really 
concerned  that  so  kind  and  obliging  a  re- 
membrance of  me  should  be  so  long  with- 
out a  suitable  acknowledgement.  You 
will  excuse  me  if  I  take  the  opportunity 
from  this  last  favour  to  profess  myself 
much  obliged  to  you  for  others  which  I 
have  received  from  you,  more  particular- 
ly for  that  which  stands  distinguished  in 
my  niemory  as  one  of  the  most  generous 
and  disinterested  oflersoffricndship  which 
ever  I  received  from  any  one,  since  I 
have  been  acquainted  with  the  world  X' 
It  is  a  circumstance  in  my  life,  which  I 
femcmber  with  very  particular  gratitude 

•  Ki-ar  Roj-»ton,  inHtrtfonWilre.  Dr.  Her- 
rini; hail  iK-in  collated  to  this  rectory,  by  Dislidp 
ln«ftwoo<l,  of  r.ly,  to  wiiom  lie  m as  chaplain, 
I)t'«  .7,  ni'i.  Hi'  v>\s  <tt  this  time  uLso  preacher 
ta  »!  *• •  ••    ■'  ' oin's  Inn,  having  been  so 

•Fl 

t  1 '     ;  !  >om  in  Norfolk,  at  Walso- 

|ten,  ol  »i .  r  was  rector,  in  IC'.'o. 

'    X  nii»i  l<ttrr»(fir«t  printed,  with 

St  1  ....                j,^^j^  .^^ 

ai  i  (if  liie 

•<'•"  IbyUr. 

:  .  Iiad  i)c- 

ll.sDlhui- 

ti-t  Ml'tiii'cattliu 

I''  .iiiim  to  con- 


to  you  md  pleasure  to  myself.  You  are 
very  kind  again  to  follow  me  into  my 
country  retirement,  and  to  withdraw 
yourself  from  the  conversation  of  your 
fj-iends  in  town  to  pay  me  a  visit  here.; 
for,  next  to  doing  it  iii  person,  a  letter  is 
the  most  acceptable  thing.  It  is  next  to 
the  countenance  of  a  friend,  and,  like 
that,  inspires  a  certain  cheerfulness  and 
vivacity,  a  thing  which  is  sometimes 
wanted  in  the  country  ;  for,  whatever  we 
niaythinkof  the  pleasures  of  solitude  and 
co.itemplation,  in  the  nois^e  and  hurry  of 
company  and  business,  life  cannot  pass 
off  any  where  agreeably,  without  the  in- 
tercourse of  frier^dship  and  cou\'ersation  ; 
and  this  intimation  you  will  please  to 
accept  from  me  as  bespeaking  a  continu- 
ance of  that  correspondence,  which  you 
have  so  obligingly  began. 

I  have  not  seen  the  i^mphlet  you  men- 
tion, but  am  exceedingly,  pleased  with 
the  passages  which  you  have  quoted  out 
of  it.  The  clearness  of  the  reasoning 
and  the  strength  of  it,  bespeak  either  Dr. 
Clarke  its  author,  or  some  other  very 
able  hand.  As  to  the  question  itself,  my 
sense  of  it  is,  that  the  reasonableness  of 
virtue  is  its  true  foundation;  and  the 
Creator  lias  formed  our  minds  to  such  a 
quick  perception  of  it,  that  it  is,  in  al- 
most every  occurreuce  of  human  life, 
self-evident;  but  then  I  am  for  taking 
in  every  possible  help  to  support  and 
strengthen  virtue,  beauty,  moral  sense, 
affection,  and  even  interest ;  and  it  seems 
to  me,  as  if  the  Creator  had  adapted  va- 
rious arguments  to  secure  the  practice  of 
it,  to  the  various  tempers  of  m:n  and  the 
different  solicitations  which  they  meet 
with.  And  virtue,  thus  secured  and 
guarded,  may,  perhaps,  not  unfitly  be 
compared  to  tliese  buildings  of  a  Gqthic 
taste,  wliich,  though  they  have  a  good 
loiuidation,  are  furnished  nevertheless 
(against  allaccideuts)  with  many  outward 
si'ppoits  and  buttresses,  but  so  contrived 
aiid  adjusted  by  the  architect  that  they  do 
not  detract  fiom,  but  even  add  to  the 
beauty  and  grandeur  of  the  building. 

I  shall  expect,  with  great  pleasure, 
your  critical  essay,  which  will  be  safely 
conveyed  lo  me  if  left  for  that  purpose 
with  Mr.  Herring,  a  draper  at  the  Golden 
Artichoke m  Lombard-street.  lam,  &c. 
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LETTER    CXXXVI. 

From  the  same  to  the  same. 

Dear  Sir,  Barley,  Sept.  16, 1728. 

T  HAVE  a  letter  ot  yours  now  before  me 
■*  which  I  cannot  tell  how  to  answer  in 
the  manner  wiiich  I  ought;  it  is  so  very 
obliging  that  I  cannot  satisfy  myself  with 
only  returning  thanks  for  it  in  the  usual 
style,  unless  you  will  promise  to  give  a 
much  stronger  signification  to  "  tfie  usual 
*'  style,"  than  it  commonly  bears;  and 
in  that  sense,  let  it  be  as  high  as  you  please, 
I  desire  my  thanks  may  be  conveyed  to 
you.  This  is  the  more  due  to  you,  be- 
cause we  correspond  upon  such  unequal 
terras;  and  while  you  send  me  letters 
full  of  entertainment,  I  make  my  return 
jn  letters  lull  of — nothing. 

I  was  exceedingly  pleased  with  the 
verses  to  Euryalus,"-  and  never  read  any 
in  that  strain  which  are  good  without  re- 
flecting how  well  it  would  go  with  the 
world  if  the  Muses  were  always  retained 
in  the  service  of  virtue. 

I  have  read  over  your  criticisms  upon 
Tindal's  translation, +  and  think  them 
exceedingly  just  and  necessary;  such  hasty 
mercenary  translators  really  put  an  af- 
front upon  the  public,  and  seem  to  take 
for  granted  that  men  have  neither  taste 
nor  judgement.  The  inaccuracies  of  style 
and  Ipwnesses  of  expression,  and  the  many 
omissions  in  this  translation,  are  prodi- 
giously pHensive.  The  history  of  Rapin 
Thoyras  is  so  much  debased  and  mangled 
by  them,  that  one  would  think  the  trans- 
lator had  a  design  upon  his  character, 
and  intended  to  make  him  appear  ridicu- 
lous, by  putting  him  into  an  awkward 
English  dres5  ;  for  really,  if  Mr.  Tindal 
does  not  take  a  little  more  pains,  Rapin 
Thoyras  will  become  of  the  same  class 
with  the  rest  of  our  English  historians. 
The  Guardian,  J  I  reme^nber,  has  made 
a  few  very  just  observations  upon  the 
style  of  the  great  Lord  Verulam,  which 
il  Mr.  Tindal  had  considered,  he  would 
not  have  fallen,  as  he  often  docs,  into 
that  very  vulgar  and  abject  manner  of 
expression. 

*  Mr.  John  Carletpn,  on  his  cemlqg  of  age, 
t  Of  Rapin's  History,  in  a  pamphlet,  entitled 
*'  Remarks  on  Mr.  Tindal's  Translation,  &c.  In  a 
f  Letter  to  S.  T,  [Sigismund  TraliordJ  Esa." 
t  Vol.  L  No  XXV.  ^  ^ 


The  most  considerable  part  of  your  let- 
ter is  still  l>ehind;  for  I- do  assure  you, 
notwithstanding  it  was  all  acceptable  to 
me  in  a  peculiar  manner,  there  was  a  lit- 
tle postscript  at  the  bottom  of  it,  which 
drew  my  attention  more  than  all  the  rest. 
There  was  something  so  genteel,  and  at 
tlie  same  time  so  sincerelykind  in  it,  that 
I  must  put  it  upon  you  as  a  friend,  to  help 
rae  out  in  making  my  acknowledgements* 
It  seems  you  call  such  services  trifles,  1 
do  not  think  them  so;  but  if  your  judg- 
ment was  true,  Mrs.  Duncorabe  has 
sliewed  that  she  has  so  much  of  her  sex's 
art,  as  to  set  off  even  trifles  to  prodigious 
advantage. 

October  now  draws  near,  and  if  you 
retain  your  design  of  coming  this  way. 
I  shall  be  glad  to  see  you  at  Barley;  but 
must  insist  upon  it,  that  you  acquaint  rae 
with  the  time,  th^t  I  may  be  sure  not  to 
b«  at  Cambridge.     I  am,  &c^ 


LETTER   CXXXVir, 

From  the  same  to  the  same. 

Dear  Sir,  Barley,  Sept.  20,  17.30. 

J    HAVE  been  rambling  ever  since  our 

commencement,  and  am  but  just  re* 
turned  to  the  place  where  in  duty  I 
ought  to  have  been  resident ;  but  we  ba- 
chelors being  an  unsettled  generation  of 
people,  our  friends  think  we  have  no 
home  of  our  own,  and  that  they  have  a 
claim  to  as  much  of  us  as  they  please.  I 
received  your  very  kind  and  agreeable 
letter  with  most  particular  pleasure,  and 
can  truly  say,  that  your  epistolary  visit 
gave  me  as  much  entertainment  as  any  I 
have  received  or  paid  since  I  saw  yoii, 
though  I  have  spent  a  good  deal  of  time 
among  my  choicest  friends.  You  gratify 
me  more  than  you  are  aware  of,  in  ima.- 
gining  that  I  am  a  lover  of  children, 
and  1  am  particularly  pleased  to  hear  that 
your  little  boy  thrives  so  well  with  you. 
I  can  assure  you,  in  a  little  time  I  sliull 
expect  an  account  of  the  young  gentle- 
man in  his  fr-.vn  hand- writing,  for  I  have 
a  small  correspondent  about  his  size,  who 
had  rather  take  the  pen  into  his  mouth 
than  his  hand— but  for  all  that,  he  writes 
very  prettily. 

Mr.  Duncombe  is  very  happy,  and 
yqu,  I  am  sure,  have  your  sliare  of  satis- 
faction in  so  promising  a  youth  as  your 

nfplicvv 
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nephew  ^h.'  I  read  Iiis  copy  of  verse;  :4- 
I  will  nol  say  I  was  pleased  with  them, 
}>ecau&€  my  judgement  would  do  the  au- 
thor no  credit ;  bul  I  shewed  them  to  a 
fricml  of  mine,  a  man  of  letters,  and  a 
jixMl-Muluiai critic,  and  he  was  much  en- 
tertained. I  urged  him  to  look  them  over 
again  with  exactness,  and  lie  then  found 
rut  other  fault  bul  Avilh  damuata  pali,t 
ol  which  ph).      '  uioncd  the  latini- 

ty,  and  he  td  a  in  Arubicos, 

and  do  in  /.uloctu^  to  be  both  short; 
this  was  his  criticism.  If  it  be  right,  it 
yivcs  nie  no  uneasiness ;  and  I  am  sure  it 
V  iii  ■yivc  you  none.  You  see  1  am  forced 
to  go  to  other  heads  for  criticism,  and 
iherefure  you  must  not  expect  that  from 
me ;  but  pray  send  me  as  many  verses 
as  you  please  for  entertainment,  and  if 
tliey  entertain  me  as  well  as  these  did,  I 
fdcfy  the  critics  to  put  me  out  of  humour 
with  ihcm 

The  livingfl  you  observed  given  to 
one  of  my  name,  was  to  a  relation, || 
but  he  has  been  in  possession  of  it  a 
twelvemonth;  such  is  the  exactness  of 
our  news-writers.  I  shall  leave  this 
countr)-  within  a  week  till  term.  The 
beginning  of  October  I  shall  be  at  a 
friend's  in  Surry,  Mr.  Frankland's,f  at 
Stole  near  Guildford.  lam,  dear  Sir, 
)our,  &i. 

I.  L  i    i  i.  li    LXXXVill. 

l>r.  lici  riug  lo  h'iUiam  Duncombe^  Esq. 

Blerhingly,  near  Rycgatc 

Dear  Sir,  f^tpt.V),  i;.<i." 

n'His  is  the  first  JiaU  fionr  that  I  could 

properly    call    my   own,    for    some 

Vi'eeks,  and  I  am  glad  to  employ  it  in 

conversing  with  you. 

I  thank    you  most    heartily  for   your 
very  kind  ctngratulaiion,  u\wn  my  pro- 

•  Mr.  Tj^«i»  niincoinhr.  \\\vn  a  cntlcmun 
*■' "  '  lit  "ll'C"',  0\i:ii,  *vli«r«'he 

^'  ^  •"  ilir  autli  >  car  ul'ltis  age, 

'■  t  III  :is|M-m  virtu.-.! 

"iMUOianrcUor 

M>c].rancrwBr(li  OUR 
"'  '    H.i  r..iinoll.T  oftlic  K\- 

*.  *   coiitvini>i.r.iij  at  Ji.sii!«, 


motion  to  this  good  livin:;;?*  i  am,  I 
own,  pleased  with  it,  and  hope  I  m?y 
say,  I  am  sure  I  ought  to  say,  contented. 
I  bless  Providence  for  so  ample  a  provi- 
sion for  me,  and  leave  it  entirely  to 
JiiS  goodness  as  to  the  future  enjoyment 
of  it :  but  though  I  am  contented  my- 
self, you,  I  find,  with  the  solicitude  of  a 
friend,  will  be  extending  your  care  for 
me  still  farther,  and  prophesying  I  know 
not  what  promotions.  If  you  have  a  di- 
vinity in  you,  and  things  sliould  happen 
so,  I  hope  I  shall  Iiave  the  grace  to 
consitler  every  such  accession,  as  only  an 
opportunity  of  doing  good,  and,  if  I  am 
•in  that  temper,  I  am  sure  you  would 
stand  in  tiie  foremost  rank  of  those  I 
should  be  happy  to  oblige;  and,  if  I  am 
not,  I  give  you  liberty  to  condemn  me, 
as  much  as  I  shall  one  day  ahhor  myself. 
I  do  not  love  many  words,  and  therefore 
shall  only  assure  you,  that  I  am  proud  of 
the  compliment  you  pay  to  ray  sincerity, 
in  unbosoming  yourself  as  you  do  to  me, 
and  that  you  may  assure  yourself,  at  all 
times,  of  every  kind  assistance  from  me 
that  a  true  friend  can  give. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  mc  to  hear  that 
your  little  boy  improves  so  much,  and  I 
congratulate  you  upon  the  indications  he 
gives  of  a  good  and  compassionate  tem- 
]x:r.  It  is  a  soil,  I  know,  that  you  will 
cultivate  with  most  particuhir  pleasure. 
I  shall  be  very  glad  to  introduce  Junius 
Brutus++  into  the  company  of  Lady  Je- 
kyll;;:+  I  am  sure  she  is  a  friend  to  the 
true  spirit  of  Roman  liberty.  1  am,  dear 
Sir,  your,  &:c. 

LETTER    CXXXIX. 

From  the  same  lo  Ike  same. 

Dear  Sir,  nicchingly,  Jan.  IP,  1734. 
\  ov  do  too  much  Iionour  to  my  judg- 
ment in  consulting  me  upon  the  allair 
you  do ;  but  your  doing  it  gives  me  more 
pleasure  than  ever;  it  sooths  that  vanity 
which  is  in  some  sort  natural  to  us  all, 
and  gives  me  the  satisfaction  of  perusing 
nJiat  you  write,  and  of  hearing  news  of 

"  Dr.  Hcninc  had  been  presented  to  it  by 
Sir  Uilliani  ('laylon,  liait.  as  he  wa.«  a  few 
moiitlis  alUr  to  ilie  Dcaiiei  v  of  Rochester  by 
l»y  the  Kiii^,  where  he  was  installed  Feb.  5, 
a  731 -2. 

tt  A  tragedy  by  Mr.  Diincombe. 

U  l^dy  ol  .Sir  Josri>h  Jck\ll,  Master  of  the 

J\0ll!l. 
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the  lettered  world.  I  think  your  dcrHca- 
tioii*  lo  .III  Co-.  V  per  very  genteel,  and 
in  no  dr^rce  guihy  of  the  common  fault 
of  those  pieces,  Ihittery .  I  shall  be  pleas- 
ed to  see  this  tnio;edy+  of  l.illo's;  his 
George  Barnwell  has  something  very 
touching  in  it.  I  think  I  do  not  quite 
like  this  in'erweavinj;  scripture  phrases. 
This  may  sound  odd  from  a  clergyman, 
but  I  say  it  from  tiie  motive  of  that  cha- 
racter. It  is  to  expose  those  venerable 
books  too  much  to  the  hazard  of  ridi- 
culi-,  ills,  perhaps,  something  like  di- 
vesting the  magistrate  of  his  robes  of  ho- 
your,  and  turning  him  to  a  mad  and  pre- 
judiced populace,  in  the  nakedness  of  a 
common  man.  The  books  of  scripture 
are,  no  doubt,  most  excellent  themselves  ; 
but  their  vcueration  (as  the  world  is) 
must,  like  magistracy,  be  in  some  mea- 
sure supported  by  outward  circumstance 
and  ceremony.  Truth  is  very  amiable 
naked,  but  subjected  the  more  to  be  in- 
jured by  those  who  have  no  taste  of  her 
beauty. 

You  will  much  oblise  me  in  sending 
tne  the  public  judgment  about  books 
that  come  out,  now  and  then,  that  I 
may  know  the  better  how  to  give  or- 
ders to  my  bookseller.  I  am  dear  Sir, 
your,  8cc. 

LETTER    CXA 

From  Ike  same  lo  the  same. 

Dear  Sir,         Rochester,  Nov,  9, 1735. 
t  SAV  not  a  word  of  the  honesty  of  such 

proceeding,  but  there  would  be  a  sort 
of  scurvy  policy  in  it  if  I  should  write  to 
you  with  the  air  of  knowing  nothing  of 
your  most  obliging  letter  of  the  I  ()tii  of 
August  last,  but  endeavour  at  the  credit 
of  beginning  a  correspondence  (always 
most  entertaining  to  me)  de  novo;  but 
truth  would  perliaps  pop  out  to  shame 
me  before  I  was  aware,  and  therefore  I 
shall  go  the  old  way  to  work,  own  the 
receipt  of  your  letter,  and  ask  pardon  for 
my  unmannerly  silence.  I  received  it 
at  this  place,  and  carried  it  with  me  into 
Surry,  determining  to  answer  it  from 
thence.  I  was  very  little  at  home,  and 
all  that  little  most  laboriously  idle,    so  I 

*  Of  Mr.  Hughes's  poems. 

t  Ehr.cnck,  or  JusUce  Iriumphant,  founded 
on  a  true  stoiy  iu  Vcrtot's  History  of  the  Kuiglits 
ot  M;ilta. 


brought  it  back  again  to  Rochester,  and 
it  now  lies  before  me.  You  will  pardon 
me,  if  I  burn  it  as  soon  as  I  have  answer- 
ed it,  to  get  out  of  the  way  of  such  an 
ungrateful  remembrancer,  fori  am  pret- 
ty sure  I  shall  have  no  reproaches  from 
you. 

I  see  no  reason  for  such  a  prodigious 
outcry  upon  the  "  Plain  Account^,'"  &:c. 
I  really  tliink  it  a  good  book,  and  as  to 
the  sacrament  in  particular,  as  orthodo- 
dox  as  Archbishop  Tillotson:  his  prayers 
are  very  long,  but  in  my  poor  opinion 
some  of  the  best  compositions  of  tlie  sort 
that  ever  I  read ;  and  if  I  could  bring 
my  mind  to  that  steady  frame  of  think- 
ing with  regard  to  the  Deity,  that  is 
prescribed  by  him,  I  believe  1  should  be 
so  far  as  happy  as  my  nature  is,  per- 
haps, capable  of  being.  There  is  some- 
thing comfortable  in  addressing  the  Dei- 
ty, as  the  father,  not  the  tyrant,  of  the 
creation. 

I  would  fain  think  as  well  of  Mr. 
Pope's  probity  as  I  do  of  his  ingenuity ; 
but  his  compliments  to  Bolingbroke, 
upon  topics  of  be'iaviour,  in  which  he  is 
notoriously  infamous,  shock  me  so,  that 
it  quite  disconcerts  ray  good  opinion  of 
him.  I  have  bought  his  works,  how- 
ever, in  the  pompous  edition,  and  read 
them  vvith  peculiar  pleasure.  The  bright- 
ness of  his  wit,  his  elegant  turns,  his  rais- 
ed sentiments  in  many  places,  and  the 
musical  cadence  of  his  poetry,  charm  me 
prodigiously. 

I  think  1  must  wish  you  joy  of  the  ap- 
proaching peacej).  It  seems  much  for 
liis  Majesty's,  and  the  English  honour. 
I  hope  it  will  have  a  good  issue.  If  any 
thing  new  of  moment  appears,  you  will 
communicate  it  in  your  usual  obliging 
manner.     I  anx,  dear  Sir,  your,  Sec. 

LETTER    CXLI. 

From  I  he  same  lo  llie  same. 

Dear  Sir,  Rochester,  Dec.  \T,  1735. 

T  AM  exeedingly  ashamed  that   I   should 

be  so  long  in  answering  two  very  kind 
letters  of  yours.  I  have  been  hindered 
in  some  measure  by  the  business  of  our 
audit,  and  you  will  please  to  accept  that 
excuse,  so  far  as  it  will  justly  go.     Willi 

X  "  Of  the  Sacrament,"  by  Bishop  Hoadly. 
I  Bttweea  die  Empcrtr,  ¥rauce,  Spitin,  and 
Sardinia,  by  Uie  mediation  of  Great  Britain. 

your 
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your  letters  I  received  a  most  obliging 
present  of  a  book »,  for  which,  however, 
1  am  quite  angry  with  you,  and  will 
ihink  of  some  method  of  shewing  my  re- 
sattmcui.  It  is  the  most  agreeable  book 
I  ever  btlicid  ;  and  I  own  (though  per- 
haps there  is  something  childish  in  it)  I 
read  Horace  with  a  better  gotilf  and  a 
better  understanding,  for  the  fine  embel- 
lishniems.  Did  you  ever  see  a  Dutch  edi- 
tion of  Telcniaque,  of  peculiar  beauty? 

I  hope  to  be  in  London  some  time  in 
the  spraig,  and  will  give  you  notice  of 
it;  and  if  you  chuse  to  defer  it  till  then, 
sliall  be  glad  to  wait  Uj)on  you  to  Lord 
Jlardwicke.  1  shall  be  very  glad  to  see 
you  in  the  summer ;  if  nothing  happens 
lo  interrupt  my  scheme,  I  propose  to 
spend  a  greater  part  of  it  than  usual  at 
Blechinglcy. 

Mr.  D'Oyley  + spent  an  evening  with 
me  lately :  he  is  much  your  humble  ser- 
vant, and  a  very  genteel  and   agreeable 

companion.     I   had  seen  Mr.  B 's 

imitations  t  (for  so  they  are  called)  be- 
fore you  wrote  to  me,  and  think  the  se- 
veral styles  are  most  ingeniously  hit  ofT. 
]  am,  dear  Sir,  &c. 

LETTER    CXLII. 

Dr.  Herring  to  JVUliam  Duncombe,  Esq. 

Dear  Sir,     Blecljingley,  Feb.  25, 173a. 
_  RECEIVED  your  letter,  and  was  indeed 
i  extremely  alTccted  with  the  bad   news 
nf  yo»ir  loss.     It  is  most  certainly  a  pro- 
digious one  to  you,  and  has  carried  oil  a 
great  share  of  your  hajipiness.     1  do  not 
Wonder  to  hear  it  got  the  belter  of  your 
Viiiosophy,  Nature  is  too  strong  for  rea- 
1  culalion,  and  the  linesl  sayings 
I  moralists  are   flat   and  un- 
.1^   upon    these   trying   occasions. 
I       "nlv  iliirv^  thai  can  give   the   mind 
ciion,  is  a  certain   coui- 
^  l)ose  in  the  good    Frovi- 
oi  i.w\,  under  a  sincere  conviction 
iic  orders  every  thing  for  the   best. 

•  The  wfirk»  of  Horace,  engraved  on  copper- 
plate* by  iVIr.  Pine. 

t  VirarsfSt.  Nirho1ii«,  Roehestfr. 

'  ■'  imitation   of  six 

*  i'U',  Aiiihriwc  I'hi- 
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I  am  glad  you  have  got  tiie  better  of 
your  own  indisposition  ;  the  loss  of  both 
parents  would  have  been  a  blow  to  your 
poor  boy,  in  which  his  friends  \^ould 
have  felt  lor  him  exceedingly. 

J  read  over  your  wife's  {letter,  and  It 
melted  me  into  tears;  and  to  say  the 
truth  (she  is  now  incapable  of  being 
flattered),  I  was  not  less  edified  with  the 
sincerity,  and  wisdom,  and  constancy  of 
her  mind,  than  I  was  affected  with  the 
tenderness  of  her  concern  for  her  hus- 
band and  her  child I  thank  yoii 

for  the  favour  ef  the  ring,  and  am,  dear 
Sir,  yours,  See. 

LETTER    GXLIII. 

From  the  same  lo  the  same. 

Dear  Sir,       Rochester^,  Nov.  3,  1738. 
T  HAVE  taken  up  your  kind  letter  three 

times  to  answer,  and  as  often  been  in- 
terrupted. I  brought  it  with  me  to  this 
place  yesterday,  and  resolved  not  to  miss 
another  post.  I  thank  you  most  affec- 
tionately for  your  obliging  inquiry  after 
me,  and  I  bless  God,  have  the  satisfaction 
to  inform  you,  that  I  am  very  well,  after 
the  most  agreeable  jouniey  I  ever  had  in 
my  life.  We  travelled  slowly  and  com- 
modiously,  and  found  Wales  a  country 
altogether  as  entertaining  as  it  was  new. 
The  face  of  it  is  grand,  and  bespeaks  the 
magnificence  of  nature,  and  enlarged 
my  mind  so  much,  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  stupendousness  of  the  ocean  does, 
that  it  was  some  time  before  I  could  be 
reconciled  again  to  the  level  countries. 
Their  beauties  were  all  in  the  little  taste; 
and,  I  am  afraid,  if  I  had  seen  Stow  in 
my  way  honie,  I  should  have  thrown  out 
some  very  unmannerly  reflections  up- 
on it;  I  should  have  smiled  at  the  little 
niceties  of  art,  and  beheld  with  contempt 
an  artificial  ruin,  after  I  had  been  agree- 
ably terrified  with  something  like  the 
rubbish  of  a  creation.  Not  but  that 
Wales  has  its  little  beauties  too,  in  de- 
lightfiil  streams  and  fine  valleys  ;  but  the 
things  which  entertained  me  were  the 
vast  ocean,  and  ranges  of  rocks,  whose 
foundations   are    hid,    and  whose  tops 

i  Atterbury.— His  Iwonlsliii)  held  this  dcane- 
r>  in  conuucudaui  with  hit  bishopric. 

reach 
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reach  the  clouds.     I  know  something  of 
your  cast  ot"  mind,  I  believe  ;  and  I  will 
therefore  take  the  liberty  to  give  you  an 
account   of  an  airing  one  hue  evening 
vvliich  I  shall  never  forget-     I  went  out 
in  the  cool  of  the  day,  and  rode  near 
four  miles  upon  the  smooth  sllore,  with  a 
vast  extended  view  of  the  ocean,  whose 
waves  broke  at  our  feet  in  gentle  mur- 
murs ;  fiom  thence  we  turned  into  a  vil- 
lage,   with  a  neat   church  and   houses, 
which  stood  just  at  the  entrance  of  a  deep 
valley  ;  the  rocks  rose  high  and  near,  at 
each  hand  of  us,  but  were,  on  one  side, 
covered  with  a  fine  turf,  full  of  sheep 
and  gouts,  and  grazing  herds :  and,   on 
the  other,  varied  with  patches  of  yellow 
corn,  and  spots  of  wood,  and  here  and 
there  a  great  piece  of  a  bare   rock  pro- 
jecting.    At  our  feet  ran  a  stream,  clear 
as  crystal,  but  large  and   foa-ning,  over 
vast  stones   rudely   thrown  together,  of 
miecjual  magnitudes,  and  over  it  a  wooden 
bridge,  which  could  scarce  be  said  to  be 
made  by  the  hands   of  art ;  and,  as  it 
was  the  evening,  the  hinds  appeared,  in 
many  parts  of  the  scene,  returning  home 
with  pails  upon  their  heads.    I  proceed- 
ed in  this  agreeable  place,  till   our  pro- 
spect was  closed,  though  much  illumi- 
nated, by  a  prodigious   cataract   from   a 
mountain,  that  did,  as  it  were,  shut  the 
valley.     All  these  images  together  put 
me  much  in  mind  of  Poussin's  drawings, 
and   made  me  fancy   myself  in   Savoy, 
at  least,  if  not  nearer   Rome.     Indeed, 
both  the  journey,  and  the  country,  and 
the  residence,    were   most    pleasing  to 
me. 

Your  letters  always  entertain  me,  as 
your  last  did  by  an  agreeable  poem  ;  and, 
in  some  sort  of  return,  I  cannot  help 
mentioning  a  French  book  to  you  which 
I  brought  in  the  coach  with  me,  "  Le 
*'  Payscui  paiveniie*."  It  is  a  book  of 
gallantry,  but  very  modest  ;  but  the 
things  which  entertained  me,  were  the 
justness  of  some  characters  iu  it  and  the 
great  penetration  into  human  naiuie.  I 
am  your,  kc. 

*  By  MarivauKj 


LETTER    CXLIV. 

from  the  same  to  the  same. 

Dear  Sir,      Rochester,  Dec.  16, 1740. 
J  AM    sure  it  is   high   time  for   me  t« 

make  my  acknowledgements  to  you 
for  two  most  entertaining  letters,  Yonr 
reproofs  of  my  ingratitude  are  very  gen- 
teel, but  very  strong  and  efficacious ;  and 
there  is  no  bearing  the  reprimand  of  2 
second  obliging  letter,  when  the  first  had 
been  neglected. 

The  verses  you  sent  me  are  verysensi* 
ble  and  touching,  and  the  sentiments  in 
them,  I  doubt  not,  exhilarated  the  blood 
for  some  time,  and  suspended  the  black 
execution ;  but  his  distemper,  it  may  be 
said,  got  the  better,  and  carried  him  oEF 
at  last.  I  would  willingly  put  that  con- 
struction upon  these  melancholy  accidents, 
and  then  leave  the  sufferers  to  the  Father 
of  mercies.  I  read  them  to  a  young  gen- 
tleman here,  a  Wrexham  man,  who  knew 
the  author,  and  lived  in  that  country  whU 
an  uncle  who  was  intimate  with  him. 

I  have  been  amused,  in  my  leisure 
hours  from  business,  with  "  Anti-Ma- 
"  chiavel;"  indeed,  much  entertained 
with  him.  You  know  the  author  is  a 
royal  one'-' ;  and  if  he  puts  his  specula- 
tions into  practice,  if  bad  times  should 
come,  and  honest  men  be  forced  to  quit 
Old  England,  I  would  endeavour,  if  £ 
could  support  that  character,  to  put  my- 
self under  his  government  and  protection. 
He  has  exposed,  very  justly,  the  little- 
ness of  Machiavel's  principles,  who  form- 
ed his  maxims  among  the  petty  states  of 
Italy,  and  supported  the  justness  of  them 
upon  the  example  of  a  Caesar  Borgia. 
In  my  opinion,  this  book  of  the  king  of 
Prussia  is  nmch  more  in  the  style  and 
character  of  a  great  prince,  than  the 
celebrated  Et'xw*  Bacr.Xix?!,  unless  we  are 
to  suppose  every  Christian  prince  to  sup- 
port the  two  characters  of  king  aiid 
priest ;  for  the  book  last  mentioned  is 
more  agreeable  to  the  sacred  function,  as 
I  believe,  in  real  truth,  it  was  the  work 
of  one  af    us.     I  am,  Sec, 


♦  The  king  of  Prussia, 
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LETTER    CXLN'. 


Dr.  Herring  le  William  Dfincomf>e,  Esq. 
BLJiop-Thorp*, 
Dear  Sir,  September  la,  i743. 

X\rais    1  have  Riven   you  a  short   ac- 
'       count  of  uivsclf  from  the  middle  of 
Mav,  when  I  \tk  London,  you  will  easily 
sec  the  reason  of  niy  silence  with  regard 
10  u   friend's  correspondence,   whom   I 
have  now  known  many  years,  and  truly 
esteemed  as  many ;  1  have  been  extreme- 
ly entertained  by  both  your  letters,  but, 
literally  speaking,  it    has    been  hardly 
in   roy  power  to  thank   you   for   them, 
luy  time  has  been  to  parcelled  out,  in 
l)ite  of  any  schemes  of  my  own.    I  was 
.^>ove  a  fortnight  upon  the  road,  before  I 
rtaciied  Bi  hop-Thorp,  and  iinmed late- 
ly tillered  hticupon  a  new  round  ol  com- 
jlliments  and  entertainment,  from  which 
1  retreated,  alter  ten  days,  by  changing 
the  scene,  and  fulfilling  my,  second  plaji 
of  visitation.      After  a  short  recess,  I 
entere<l   upon   a   third,  and,  at   a   pro- 
y.rr  distance   of    time,    upon   a    fourth, 
h  ended  a  iortnight  ago ;  and  com- 
,  li  n>y  visitation.     I  bless  God  ior  it, 
i  lidve  Imished  the  work,  not  only  with- 
<iut  hurt,  but  with  great  pleasure  to  my- 
icll,  and  I  returned  home  w  iiii  great  sa- 
tisfaeiioa  of  lieart,  for  having  done  my 
duty,  and  acquired  a  sort  of  knowledge 
ol  the  diuccsc,  \\hich  can  be  had  by  nu- 
tiiing  but  pergonal  inspection.      I  have 
traversed,  by  this  means,  a   prodigious 
tract  ot  gromid,  seen  all  possible  variety 
of    country,    many   rich  and    populous 
(owns,  aind  sunic  oi  the  hnest  seats  ol  the  - 
I  and,  wiiat  may  give  you,  by 

ul  proportioti,  a  great  idea  of 
iiic  t.up^irlancc  of  this  district  of  Kng- 
Liul,  i  am  cunhdent  I  have  conhrmed 
above  ihiity  thousand  peo]>le.  I  could 
enter,  Witti  pLiihurc,  into  a  minute  de- 
-ry  thing  that  Icll  within 
I   ;  I  ;  but  1  thu.e  to  reserve 

lii<it,  to  hit  up  some  agreeable  hours 
\%hen  you  lavuur  nit  in  the  winter  with 
your  company  at  Kcftsi  nion,  where  I 
puqioie  to  be,  God  willnig,  before  Nu- 
vuubcr.     But    I  cannot  omit  the  plea- 

•  New  York.  Dr.  Herring  had  been  traiu- 

'•■■•'       oiml  .M  I- (on  tilt- deatli  of 

•m  llic  April  ^  icccutug 


sure  I  took  In  my  last  expedition,  which 
was  a  visit  to  Castle-Howard+  (w^here  I 
spent  two  days),  wheie  there  is  every 
provision  for  elegant  life,  which  plea- 
sure and  magniliccnce,  conducted  with 
the  bestccconomy,  can  afford.  I  fancy 
you  are  acquainted  with  this  noble  seat; 
for  Mr.  Bewlay,  who  is  your  humble 
sen-ant  and  friend;  told  me  you  spent 
some  time  at  York  a  summer  or  two  ago. 
I  have  had  some  little  intercourse  with 
Mr.  Bewby,  with  whose  maimer  I  am 
much  taken.  1  hoi>e  he  is  as  honest  as 
agrteable. 

r  am  in  great  pain  for  our  affairs  in 
Germany.  1  pray  God  send  us  a  good 
account  of  them,  and,  as  soon  as  may 
be,  a  lasting  peace;  for  we  have  heard, 
more  than  enough  of  the  devastations  olf 
war,  and  famine,  and  plague,  things 
that  shock  all  philosophy,  and  can  only 
be  solved  by  a  religion  lounded  in  a  fu- 
ture life. 

Wiihout  a  bit  of  flattery,  I  must  com- 
mend your  epistle  to  to  Icciust,  vvhich  is 
easy  and  natural,  and  a  just  expression  of 
the  poet's  sense  in  one  of  his  most  useful 
hours,  when  he  had  laid  aside  the  gal- 
lant, and  put  on  the  air  of  the  philoso- 
pher. I  shall  take  it  as  a  testimony  of 
your  friendship,  which  I  desire  to  conti- 
nue and  improve,  if  you  will  lavour  me, 
now  and  then,  with  any  pieces  of  your 
own,  or  such  as  you  approve  of  others. 
I  am,  kc. 


LETTER   CXLVI. 

Exlracl  of  a  LcHer  from  Mr.  Duwombe 
lo  Ardtbishop  Herring. 

Filth-street,  June  10,  1744. 
X  JR.  Pope,  I  hear,  has  left  the  bulk  of 
his  fortune  to  Mrs.  Blount,  a  lady  to 
whom,  it  IS  thought,  he  either  was,  or, 
at  least,  ought  to  have  been  married. 
1  he  Earl  of  Marchmont,  Lord  Bathurst, 
Mr.  Murrayfl,  and  Mr.  Arbuthnotjl,  are 
his  executors,  ile  has  bequeailied  all 
his  manuscripts  to  Lord  Bolmgbroke, 

I  am  told  that  he  has  left  many  plans 
and  fragments,  but  few  iinished  pieces. 
A  report  is  spread  about  town,  that,  dur- 

t  The  seat  of  t!ie  Earl  of  Carlisle. 

i  Tr  >nslate«l  Iroiu  Horace,  b.  i.  epist.  12. 

i  Now  Eurl  Mansfield. 

II  Of  the   court  of  exchequer,  ouly  sod  of 
Dr.  Arbutlmot. 

ing 
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ing  his  illness,  a  dispute  happened,  in 
his  chamber,  between  his  two  physicians, 
Burton  (who  is  since  dead  himself-')  and 
Thom[)son;  the  former  charging  the 
latter  with  hastening  his  death,  by  the 
violent  purges  he  had  prescribed,  and 
the  other  retorting  the  charge.  Mr. 
Pope  at  length  silenced  them,  by  saying, 
"Gentlemen,  I  only  learn,  by. your  dis- 
course, that  I  aai  in  a  very  dangerous 
way;  therefore  all  I  have  now  to  ask 
is,  that  the  following  epigram  may  be 
added,  after  my  death,  to  the  next 
edition  of  the  Dunciad,  by  way  of  post- 
script; 

"  Dunces,  rejoice,  forgive  all  censures  past ; 
The  greatest  dunce  has  kall'd  your  foe  at  last." 

However,  I  have  been  since  told,  that 
these  lines  were  really  written  by  Burton 
himself;  and  the  following  epigram,  by 
a  friend  of  Thomson,  was  occasioned 
by  the  foregoing  one : 

"  As  physic  and  verse  botli  to  Phopbus  belong, 
So  the  (3oIIe£;e  oft  dabble  in  potioimnd  song; 
Hence  Burton,  resolv'd  his  emetics  shall  hit, 
AV  hen  his  recipe  tails,  gives  a  puke  withhis  wit.' 

Dr.  Thomson  is  going  to  publish 
Pope's  case.  I  find  lie  is  in  high  repute 
with  several  persons  of  distinction. 

I  shall  leave  the  doctor  and  Mr.  Pope, 
with  a  few  lines  taken  from  a  poetical 
epistle,  addressed  many  years  ago  to  the 
Duke  of  Chandos,  by  my  friend,  Dr. 
Cowperji  which  might  pass  for  an  en- 
comium on  the  htter,  if  he  had  made  a 
proper  application  ef  his  wit  and  fine 
genius. 

"  Good-natured  wit  a  talent  is  from  heaven, 
For  noblest  purposes  to  mortals  given; 
Studious  to  please,  it  seeks  not  others  harm, 
Cuts  but  to  heal,  and  fights  but  to  disarm. 
It  cheers  ihe  spirits,  smooths  the  anxious  brow, 
Enliveas  industry,  and  chases  woe ; 
In  beauteous  colours  dresses  home-spun  truth, 
And  wisdom  recommends  to  heedless  youth; 
At  vice  it  points  the  strongest  ridicule, 
And  shames  to  virtue  ever}'  vicious  fool  ! 
Like  von,  my  Lord,  it  all  mankind  invites, 
Ijke  you  instructs  thgrn,  and  like  you  delights." 

I  is  impossible  to  write  a  letter  now, 
without  tincturing  the  ink  with  tar-water. 

*  He  survived  Mr.  Pope  not  above  ten  days. 

t  Son  of  Judge  Cov.per,  then  rector  ofBok- 
hamstead;  Hertfordsliire,  aud  one  of  his  Ma- 
jesty's chaplaius 


This  is  the  common  topic  of  discourse 
both  among  the  rich  and  poor,  high  and 
low  :  and  the  Bishop  of  Cloyne  has  made 
it  as  fashionable  as  going  to  Vauxhall  or 
Ranelagh.  Dr.  Carlton  (a  physician, 
who  lives  in  the  Duke  of  Bedford's  fa- 
mily) thinks  it  may  be  useful  in  several 
cases,  but  dislikes  the  Bishop's  manner  of 
preparing  it,  in  which  he  thinks  the  in- 
fusion of  tar  much  too  strong.  However, 
the  faculty  in  general,  and  the  whole 
posse  of  apothecaries,  are  very  angry 
both  with  the  author  and  the  book,  which 
makes  many  people  suspect  it  is  a  good 
thing.  All  that  I  know  of  it  is,  that 
it  lias  relieved  two  of  my  friends  from 
stubborn  coughs;  at  least,  they  them- 
selves think  so. 

1  have  undertaken  to  be  editor  of  the 
wprkj  mentioned  in  those  proposals,  for 
two  reasons : 

First,  I  really  think  it  worthy  the  view 
of  the  public;  and  the  essays,  in  particu- 
lar, liUt'd  with  curious  and  uncommoa 
thoughts ;  and, 

Secondly,  I  hope  the  publication  may 
be  of  some  service  to  a  very  good  wo- 
man, in  the  decline  of  life,  and  one  of 
the  best  of  daughter.  (J 

In  a  letter  from  a  correspondent  at 
York  are  these  words  : 

"  Our  worthy  diocesan  is  now  at  Bi- 
shop-Thorp, and  every  day  rising  in 
the  esteem  of  this  extensive  county. 
The  clergy  and  laity  seem  to  vie  with 
one  another  in  their  affection  towards 
him." 

The  former  part  of  this  letter  was 
written  before  Mr.  Pope's  will  was  print- 
ed. It  seems  he  was  under  an  odd  per- 
plexity about  extreme  unction.  If  lie 
djd  not  receive  it,  it  would  disgust  the 
catholics;  if  he  did,  and  should  recover, 
his  protestant  friends  would  rally  hinu 
It  is  likely  he  thought  of  it,  as  Augustus 
of  Poland  did  of  his  bead  roll  C'esi  ufie 
bagatelle.     I  am,  my  Lord,  &c. 

X  "  Poems  on  several  occasions,  and  two  cri- 
"  ticdl  essays,  viz.  the  first  on  the  harmony,  va- 
*'  riety,  and  power  of  numbers,  whether  in  prose 
"  or  verse,  and  the  other  on  the  numbers  of  Pa- 
"  radise  Lost ;  written  attlie  desire  of  Mr.  Ri- 
"  chardson  the  painter,  ia  one  volume  qimrto, 
"  by  Mr.  Samuel  Say-"  These  essays  have  been 
much  improved  byjthe  best.iudgcs.  Mr.  Say 
was  a  dissenting  minister  in  Westminster. 
He  died  in  174iJ, 

§  Married  to  Mr.  Toms,  a  disscntir^g  ininis- 
ter,  at  Hadleigh,  iu  Sutiblk. 

I  was 
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LETTER    CXVII. 

Arekbishop   Herring  to  Hitliam   Vun- 
cotrU/e,  Esq. 

Dear  Sir,  Bishop-Tliorpe,  July  1.  174-1. 
%^ou  were  very  obliging  in  sending  me 

the  account  you  did  of  Mr  Pope, 
fer  we  were  so  lar  from  knowing  any  of 
t]iosc  particulars  of  his  exit,  that  wc 
were  but  just  sure  that  he  was  gone. 
He  wanted  nothing  but  good-nature,  and 
Uie  spirit  of  true  freedom  (wliich  he 
had  only  in  idea,)  to  make  him  excellent; 
and  yet,  perhaps,  his  acrimony  was  the 
Sling  of  tlicbee,  for  such  he  was,  rather 
than  a  wasp. 

Though  we  arc  so  backward  in  some 
sort  ol  intelligence,  we  are  perfectly  ac- 
«juainted  with  the  virtues  of  tar-water; 
«ome  have  been  cured,  as  they  think, 
and  souic  made  sick  by  it ;  and  I  do 
ihink  it  a  defect  in  the  good  Bishop's  re- 
coinraendation  of  it,  that  he  makes  it  a 
catholicon:  but,  I  dnrc  be  confident,  he 
believes  it  such. 

I  cannot  tell  what  the  good  people 
of  London  think  of  our  public  afTairs. 
Wc  that  judge  two  hundred  miles  from 
llu  capital,  arc  not  without  our  appre- 
bensions.  There  is  something  disagree- 
able to  reflect,  that  wc  are  secured  at 
home  by  strangers;-  and  abroad,  if 
not  at  the  mercy  of  our  enemies,  yet, 
certainly,  upon  the  defensive.  I  see,  by 
a  letter  from  the  camp,  that  our  ofliccrs 
there  arc  quite  angry  with  the  Dutch, 
but,  perhaps,  they  are  more  the  objects 
of  pity. 

I  'ill  be  extrtiDely  pleased  with  iialf 
-  «:"/ui  copies  of  Ml.  Say's  book.  I 
wu,  dear  Sir,  youri,  &c. 

LETTER    CXLVIII. 

Fi  em  Iht  same  to  tht  same. 

Dear  Sir,  Buho|vT1iorpe  May  15,  i74h. 
I  WA»  sorry,  in  my  little  hurry  of  busi- 

ues*  before  my  journey,  that  I  lost 
the  opportunity  of  seeing  you.  I  thank 
you  and  your  son  for  the  agiceable  pre- 
»CBt  that  was  left  me.  I  congratulate 
>«u  upon  the  hopeful  prospect  you  have 

•  6000  Dutch  troops. 


of  your  son's  ingenuity,  and  I  pray 
God  continue  him  in  the  same  sense  of 
his  duty  which  I  know  you  have  been 
careful  to  instil  into  him,  I  shall  be 
glad  to  be  some  way  instrumental  to  it, 
by  recommending  him  to  a  good  tutor, 
which,  1  am  very  well  assured,  Mr. 
Heaton,  of  Beae't,  is;  for  such  is  Iiis 
character  to  me,  and  I  know  he  is  a  per- 
son extremely  acceptable  to  the  ])resent 
master  of  the  college,  Mr.  Castle,  to 
whom  I  will  take  the  liberty  to  recom- 
mend your  son,  by  giving  him  a  letter 
to  him,  if  you  please  to  give  me  notice 
of  the  precise  time  of  his  going  for  ad- 
mission. 

Our  news  from  Flanders  has  been  dis- 
agreeable enoughs,  and  yet  there  is  a 
mixture  of  honour  in  the  disappointment, 
which  gives  one  spirits  and  hopes :  and 
it  is  certainly  better  to  miscarry  in  tli« 
fiekl  of  battle,  through  temerity,  than 
cowardice.     I  am,  dear  Sir,  &c. 

LETTER    CXLIX. 

Front  the  same  lo  the  same. 

Dear  Sir,  Bishop-Tlioip,  July  29,  174S. 
I  AM  in  your  debt  for  three  letters,  the 

last  of  which  n)et  me  here,  at  my 
return  out  of  Nottinghamshire,  where  I 
went  to  visit  a  friend,  J  snug  and  private, 
as  I  hoped,  but  I  found  it  quite  other- 
wise, and  am  really  returned  to  this 
place  for  retirement.  However,  my 
journey  was  very  agreeable.  I  paid  some 
comi)liments  to  great  folks,  who  love  to 
be  coujpliniented,  and  got  into  the  ac- 
quaintance and  characters  of  some  ef 
the  principal  gentry  in  that  part  of  my 
diocese. 

I  thank  you  for  yonr  offer  of  the  cu- 
riosities, I  mean  the  forms  oi  prayer  col- 
lected by  Mr.  Say;|l  but  as  I  am  never 
likely  to  be  employed  in  foriuing  com- 
positions of  that  sort  for  the  public,  ||  that 
work  being  in  the  province  of  Canter- 
bury, they  will  be  of  no  use  to  me;  for 
common  use,  the  common  form  will 
serve  my  purpose. 

t  T»ie  l)attle  of  Fontonoy,  May  1. 

I  Dr.  W  illiuni  Herring,  rector  of  Carleton. 
$  On  public  occasions,    frcni   tJie  tiiue  of 

arclibihliop  Luud. 

II  Unlikely  as  it  was,  this  event,  however, 
di4  soon  liappoo. 

1  was 
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I  was  extremely  pleased  to  .hear  of 
your  kind  reception  at  Cambridge.  11 
I  had  had  no  hand  in  it,  the  good  mas- 
ter's natural  temper  would  have  prompted 
Iiim  to  have  behaved  towards  you  in  the 
manner  that  he  did,  I  dare  say  you  will 
have  no  reason  of  any  kind  to  repent 
your  son's  admission  into  Hene't  college, 
where  I  wish  him  every  possible  success. 
Tom  Pyle'*  is  a  learned  and  worthy,  as 
well  as  a  lively  and  entertaining  man. 
To  be  sure,  his  success  has  not  been  equal 
to  his  merit,  which  yet,  perhaps,  is  in 
some  measure  owing  to  himself,  for  that 
very  impetuosity  of  spirit,  which,  under 
proper  government  renders  him  the 
agreeable  creature  he  is,  has,  in  some  cir- 
cumstances of  life,  got  the  better  of  him 
and  hiu't  his  views. 

Your  last  letter  brought  me  very  disa- 
greeable news,  and  I  began  to  think, 
ihal  it  was  really  Haimibal  ad  porlas, 
and  so  it  will  prove,  if  Ostend  be  taken. + 
Tills  acqusition  in  North  America^  is 
something,  and,  I  suppose,  pleases  the 
mercliants.  Sure  it  is  not  possible  for 
the  Dutch  to  act  the  part  of  which  they 
are  suspected.  If  they  do,  let  France  be 
our  ally,  and  lord  of  the  Seven  Provinces  I 
An  open  enemy  is  a  friend,  compared  to 
a  secret  and  perfidious  one.  By  this 
means  they  would  reduce  the  royal  duke 
to  the  fauces  CaiiditKe.^     I  am,  kc. 

LETTER  CL. 

From  the  same  lo  the  same. 

Dear  Sir,     Bishop-Thorpe,  Oct.  15,  1745. 
I  WAS  extremely  mortiHed  at  a  letter  to- 
day from  Mr.  Herring,    in  which  he 
told  me,  that  he  had  not  sent  you  a  ser- 

•  Minister  of  Lynn-regis,  canon  residentiary 
of  Salisbuiy,  and  author  of  a  paraphrase  on  the 
Acts,  Epistles,  and  Revelations.  He  died  in 
1757,  aged  84.  Sixty  Sermons  by  iiim  on 
plain  and  practical  subjects,  were  published  in 
two  volumes  octavo,  in  1773.  Mr.  Whiston  says, 
that  "  Dr  Sydall,  with  Mr.  Pyle,  ^n.  of  Lynn, 
"  were  the  two  best  scholars  that  he  ever  ex- 
"  amined  for  holy  orders,  while  he  was  chaplain 
"  to  Dr.  Moor,  bishop  of  Norwich."  Memoirs 
of  his  Life,  p.  287. 

t  Osteiid  was  taken,  Angnst  14,  and,  on  De- 
cember 4,  Hannibal  was  at  tlie  gates — the  Pre- 
tender was  at  Derby. 

X  Cape  Breton. 

\  Or  "  the  Caudian  Forks."  The  danger  and 
disgrace  of  the  Romans  in  those  narrow  pajwcs 
may  be  seen  iu  Livy,  b.  ix. 


mon||  and  speech, f  because  he  did  not 
know  where  you  lived.  I  ask  your  par- 
don for  being  so  careless  ;  but,  indeed,  I 
had  given  him  my  orders  to  you  (as  was 
right,  I  am  sure)  among  the  first  of  my 
friends. 

You  see  what  a  bustle  these  ruffians 
have  made  in  the  nation.  I  little  thought 
I  should  have  been  the  subject  of  so  much 
observation  at  this  juncture,  my  mean- 
ing being  only  to  discharge  my  duty  in 
my  proper  spliere  and  station ;  but,  be 
t.'ie  event  what  it  will,  I  hope  I  shall 
have  the  grace  never  to  repent  of  doing 
my  best  service  to  my  country. 

Our  best  intelligence  from  the  North 
seem  to  agree,  that  the  rebels  are  much 
divided,  and,  I  hope  in  God  the  next 
news  will  be,  that  they  are  in  confusion. 
What  is  the  matter  in  the  city  of  Lon- 
don? there  is  a  jealousy  and  gloominess, 
quite  disagreeable;  and  I  hear  a  discou- 
raging account  of  Oxford. 

If  you  please  to  call  at  Mr.  Herring's 
when  you  go  into  the  city,  a  sermon  and 
speech  are  extremely  at  your  service.  I 
am,  dear  Sir,  yours,  &c. 

'      LETTER  CLL 

From  the  same  to  the  same. 

Dear  Sir,  Bishop-Tlioipe,  June  25,  1756. 
ciNCE  bad  news  must  be  told,  I  think 
it  an  honest  art,  for  the  comfort  of 
this  chequered  life,  to  convey  it  in  as 
agreeable  manner  as  may  be,  and  mix  it 
in  some  sort  with  pleasure.  Your  good 
brother •■•'■•'  is  paying  a  debt  which,  serius^ 
ociuSf  is  due  from  us  all ;  but,  I  dare  say, 
your  kind  presence  contributes  not  a  little 
to  lighten  his  spirit,  and  sooth  the  cares  of 
his  family  ;  and  I  thank  you,  when  you 
told  me  a  story  that  gave  me  real  con- 
cern, that  you  blended  entertainment 
with  it.  If  the  good  man  is  still  amongst 
us,  my  best  wishes  are  with  him;  if  he 
is  mingled  with  the  greater  number, 
peace  be  to  his  manes ;  and  I  hope  and 

II  Preached  at  the  cathedral-church  of  York, 
on  occasion  of  the  rebellion  in  Scotland,  Sept. 

51  On  the  same  occasion,  to  the  nobility,  gen- 
try, and  clergy,  at  the  castle  of  York,  Sept.  24. 
This  was  the  first  alarm  that  was  given  to  the  na- 
tion, and  will  ever  be  ranienibered  to  his  Grace's 
honour. 

**  John  Duncombe,  Esq.  of  Stocks,  in  Hert- 
fordshire.   He  died  June  30, 1746. 

believe 
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believe  ihat  he  leaves  a  son  behind  him 
of  a  temper  and  disposition  to  imitate  so 
good  a  father. 

Yonr  friend  Bcnley  dined  with  me  the 
other  day.  He  told  nie  your  brother 
was  still  alive,  by  his  last  intelligence. 
I  propose  to  be  better  acquainted  with 
Mr.  Cewley.  He  is  a  very  agreeable 
man,  and  has  the  air  and  appearance 
of  a  very  honest  one.  I  pretend  to  some 
skill  in  fiice"!.  No  way  is  infallible,  but 
I  km  confident  that  is  one  way  to  the 
hearts  of  men.  As  I  do  not  love  to  be 
idle,  I  have  done  a  good  deal  here 
at  my  premises,  and  I  have  called  in 
Mr.  Bewley,  who  has  a  turn  for  it,  to 
pip  inc  a  few  ujore  alterations.  I  hope 
^vh-,(t  I  hnve  is  now  my  own,  to  the  end 
of  my  short  lease;  at  least  ho  northern 
irruptions  are  likely  to  shorten  it.  Old 
I.ov;it,  the  arch-rebel,  is  taken;  and  the 
chiefs  are  now  suffering  the  just  punish- 
iricnt  of  the  most  perfidioi.s  rebellion 
lijat  ever  men  were  guilty  of.  Their 
coimlry  is  the  picture  of  desolation; 
Iiill  the  men  slain;  families  perishing 
for  want ;  houses  and  huts  burnt ;  corn 
destroyed  for  r.'i.ge;  not  a  spire  of 
grass',  woods  burnt  to  the  ground,  for 
ihc  compass  of  twenty  miles;  and  even 
their  private  fisheries  all  drained,  to  sup- 
ply a  devouring  army.  This  is  the  state 
of  the  enemy  country,  and  surely  no 
other  ihan  the  effects  of  tlie  justest  venge- 
ance ;  and  yet  there  is  a  horror  in  the 
scene,  v.hich  makes  nature  shrink  back 
at  the  reflection.  Praised  be  the  goodness 
of  Cod,  for  preserving  to  us  the  blessings 
of  a  just  and  gentle  government?  I  am, 
dear  Sir,  yours,  Sec, 

LETTER    CLII. 

Archbishop  Jferring    to    William   JDun- 
eombe,   Esq. 

Dear  Sir,  Bishop-Thorp,  Oct.  21, 1747. 
I  HAVE  taken  both  your  letters  into  my 

hands  a  great  many  times  to  answer, 
and  been  as  often  prevented.  I  never 
did,  nor  ever  will  forget  n)y  friends, 
ccrtaiiiiy  not  such  friends  as  yourself, 
wliou)  I  liave  known  so  long,  and  from 
vliose  concspondciice  I  have  received 
both  j)lcasure  and  profit. 


The  Master  of  Benc't*  made  me  a  visit 
this  summer,  and  I  was  extremely  pleased 
to  hear  him  speak  with  uncommon  re- 
gard of  your  son,  he  does  not  speak 
lightly,  and  never  insincerely. 

We  have  had  and  still  enjoy  the  finest 
season  imaginable,  which,  with  other 
reasons,  would  detain  me  longer  here, 
but  I  am  thinking  of  London,  for  the 
voice  and  countenance  of  every  indivi- 
dual friend  will  at  present  have  its  use  ia 
the  support  of  the  King's  government  I 
Through  the  feeble  help  of  treacherous 
allies,  our  neighbour-king  is  certainly  too 
much  for  us,  and,  I  think,  we  have  no- 
thing to  do,  but  practise  Phocion's  poli- 
cy, who  advised  his  countrymen  not  to 
quarrel  with  Alexander,  till  they  found 
they  could  beat  him.  I  wish  some  of  our 
great  men  could  practise  another  piece  of 
his  policy,  which  was,  to  divert  the  arms 
of  that  grand  monarque.  But  Phocion  is 
a  name  of  bad  omen.  He  lived  when  the 
Grecian  state  was  «xpiring. 

Ruthcrforth's  antagonist  is  a  lady+, 
the  wife  of  a  clergyman  in  Norihum- 
berland;  1  camiot  recollect  her  name. 
I  am,  dear  Sir,  your  affectionate 
friend,  &:c. 


LETTER     CLrn. 

Archbishop   Herring    lo    Ihe   Rev.  Mr. 
Wkislon. 

Kensington, 
Rev.  Sir,  Jannarj-  28,  1747-8. 

1  THANK  you  most  kindly  for  your 
good  letter,  and  am  better  pleased 
with  your  Christian  wishes  for  me,  thaa 
villi  a  hundred  compliments  I  have  re- 
ceived in  picked  and  elegant  phrases. 
Yours,  I  am  sure  come  from  a  good 
heart  and  a  sober  judgment.  I  will  do 
the  best  1  can  in  this  station,  to  which, 
indeed,  I  have  been  forced.  And  as 
neither  pride,  nor  ambition,  nor  covet- 
ousness  tempted  me  to  desire  it,  so  it  ij 
my  daily^jrayef  to  Cod,  that  in  the  use 
and  exercise  of  this  great  ofhce,  I  may 

•  Mr.  Castle. 

tMrs.  Cockbnni,  Hrr  works  vcre  after- 
wards piiblislir.il  ()y  Dr.  Birch.  The  i>niiiphlet  to 
whifh  the  archbisliop  l.crc  alludes,  is  entitled, 
"  Rcmaikson  the.  principles -and  Reasonings  of 
«' Dr.  KtitherfortJi's  ICssuy  on  the  Nature  and 
f*  OWig;ttion  of  Virtue."' ' 
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keep  my  heart  and  my  hands  free  from 
those  sad  temptations.  What  yo;i  hint 
about  tlie  form  of  prayer,  your  age,  and 
learning,  and  experience,  give  you  a 
right  to  say;  but  it  becomes  them  who 
have  kss  of  all  those  to  be  a  little  more 
reserved  :  tiie  same  form  is  come  out  by 
authority  for  this  year.  Many  good  men 
concur  with  you  on  the  subject  of  the 
murrain*;  and,  I  am  afraid,  in  a  little 
time,  it  will  make  the  stoutest  of  us  cry 
•ut  for  mercy,  and  reach  those  high 
places,  which  seem  almost  out  of  the 
reach  of  such  calamities.  Upon  your 
hint,  I  looked  over  the  forms  of  prayer, 
and  find  one  for  the  17th  of  January, 
1703-4.  This,  I  suppose,  is  what  you 
mean,  and  I  send  you  one  of  the  prayers 
transcribed,  I  am,  reverend  Sir,  your 
assured  friend. 

LETTER     CLIV. 

Arthbishop  Herring  to  the  Rev,  Dr. 
Menson, 

Kensington, 
Rev.  Sir,  Febmary  2,  1747-8. 

T  CANNOT  satisfy  myself  with  having 
sent  a  cold  and  common  answer  of 
thanks,  for  your  volume  of  most  excel- 
lent and  useful  sermons.  I  do  it  in  this 
manner  with  great  esteem  and  cordiality. 
I  thank  you,  at  the  same  time,  as  be- 
comes me  to  do,  for  your  very  obliging 
jjood  wishes.  The  subject  on  which  my 
friends  congratulate  me,  is,  in  truth, 
matter  of  constant  anxiety  to  me.  I  hope 
I  have  an  honest  intention,  and,  for  the 
rest,  I  must  rely  on  the  good  grace  of 
God,  and  the  counsel  and  assistance  of 
my  friends. 

I  think  it  happy,  that  I  am  called  up 
to  this  high  station,  at  a  time  when 
.  spite,  and  rancour,  and  narrowness  of 
spirit  are  out  of  countenance ;  when  we 
breathe  the  benign  and  comfortable  air 
of  liberty  and  toleration;  and  the  teach- 
ers of  our  common  religion  make  it  their 
business  to  extend  its  essential  influence, 
and  join  in  supporting  its  true  interest 
and  honour.  No  times  ever  called  more 
loudly  upon  protestants  for  zeal,  and  uni- 
ty, and  charity.  I  am,  reverend  Sir, 
your  assured  friend. 

*  Inconsequence,  as  it  should  seem,  of  Mr. 
Whilston's  cksire,  a  prayer  was  afterwards  or- 
dered on  this  account, '  being  first  read  (as  lie 
observes)  in  LjBdon  cnurcb,  U  KMtiaad,  May 
19.  1748. 


LETTER     CLV. 
Archbishop  Herring  to  W.  Duncombe,  Esq. 


Dear  Sir, 


Kensington,  May  18,  1748. 


AS  you  insist  upon  it,  that  the  library 
at  Lambeth  shall  be  enriched  by  your 
very  bountilal  present:;:.  I  accept  it, 
with  thanks,  for  myself  and  successors, 
and  they  shall  be  deposited  with  proper 
care  and  acknowledgincnt.  Your  letter 
was  brought  to  me  in  company,  and  I 
understood  your  servant  shot  away  like  n 
ghost. 

I  shall  always  be  glad  to  see  you,  and 
hope  you  will  not  defer  your  visits  till  I 
get  to  Lambeth. 

Your  son  writes  well,  and  I  feel  hij 
agitations  before  his  act.  I  remember, 
I  never  was  more  frightened  than  on  the 
like  occasion.  I  heard  of  the  riot  of  these 
boys  y  before.  There  is  nothing  in  the 
business  extremely  tragical,  but  it  is  au 
instance  how  general  a  spirit  of  misrule 
is  gone  forth  amongst  us. 

Poor  D'Oyley's  death  I  heard  of  the 
day  after  it  happened.  I  remember  his 
collection  of  books.  I  should  be  glad  to 
see  a  catalogue  of  them,  at)d  ppssibly  I 
might  think  of  purchasing  themjj.  I 
thank  you  for  your  ingenious  sonnet,  and 
am,  dear  Sir,  your  assured  friend. 

Pray  see  njy  picture  at  Hudson's.  If 
you  like  it,  I  will  order  a  copy,  and  sit 
once  or  twice,  but,  I  protest,  I  am  tired 
of  that  work. 


LETTER    CLVI. 
From  the  same  to  the  same^ 


Dear  Sir,  Larabeai,  May  15,  175<»^ 

Rr.  assured  that  I  want  no  remem- 
brancer to  serve  you,  or  the  very  de- 
serving young  man  your  son.  He  shall 
not  lose  the  fellowship  at  Bcne't,  through 
any  failure  in  me  to  help  him,  and  I 
know  you  will  leave  the  manner  of  it  t» 
me. 

1  Rymer'a  Fcedera,  17  volt,  folio. 

llTiie  under  gradudtes  at  Cau»bndge,  on  tb« 
tiine  and  mode  ot  the  eierciss  peiiornied  by  the 
bacheloi-s  of  arts  being  altered.      _ 

§  Ttev  were  purchased  oy  Mr.  Whiston,  book- 
spllor    a  Fleet-stieet, 

L  1  2  ^  ^^^ 
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I  was  the  other  day  at  your  friend 
Mr.  Richardson's*,  to  see  a  head  of  bi- 
shop Fleetwood,  of  his  father's  painting. 
He  was  ver>-  polite;  and,  on  my  asking 
whether  he  would  part  with  it,  he  con- 
sented, and  we  soon  agreed  upon  the 
terms  +.  I  am,  dear  Sir,  your  assured 
friend. 


LETTER      CLVII. 

ArcldfishopHerringlo  IV.  Duncombe^  Esq, 

D<  ar  Sir, 


Lambeth  House, 
April  18,  1752. 


AS  the  author  J  chose  to  convey  the 
inclosed  ||  to  me  by  your  hands,  I  de- 
sire loreturn  it  to  him  the  same  way,  but 
upon  condition  that  you  give  him  my 
sincerest  thanks  (or  the  perusal  of  it.  It 
lias  given  me  prodigious  pleasure ;  and  I 
liave  but  one,  or  perhaps  two  reasons, 
for  forbearing  the  strongest  encomium. 
I  wish  to  Cod,  Lucretius  had  had  so  good 
a  subject,  and  so  much  at  his  heart ! 

The  author's  intentions  ^  do  me  ho- 
nour, and  I  am  proud  of  being  trans- 
mitted to  posterity,  as  a  friend  to  such 
doctrine,  so  explained  and  illuminated, 
Pear  Sir,  yours  faithfully. 

LETTER    CLVIII, 
from  the  same  to  the  same. 


Dear  Sir, 


Croydon,  June  25, 1752, 


'THE  country,  I  perceive,  has  a  fine 
efTect  upon  you,  and  it  is  well  for 
you  rejtiveneicere  ;  for  I  know,  from  more 
reasons  than  one,  that  you  will  be  brought 
into  no  dangers,  by  a  new  spring  in  your 
constitution.  I  have  reproaphcd  myself 
more  than  once  for  not  lixing  a  time  for 
a  little  expedition  hither,  as  you  had  in- 
timated an  ipxlinatjon  in  Mr.  Browne  to 
do  mc  that  favour,  but  indeed  it  was  not 
in  my  power  to  do  it ;  for  the  only  day  I 
had  lo  spare,  was  alaimed  from  me  by  a 

•  In  Oiici  n  nqttarp. 

t  'n)t>)>i(tnr<flip.irrlihi*hopbcqneathed,  by 
h:  i  -irl  ut'  Hurdwicke,  his 

•nr.  l>f;.  mcinbrr  of 

p:i       ■;  .  ,  I  i,.i   \'.  .     '.',■,    -\  !■  I  -I. lie. 

,_    \    '.|^.  I'l^.N   I'l   I,.-  l-.i!m  1  (H  111,  Uc  aHJ/ni 
imm'Httilttaie. 

(  or  inscribiug  it  to  hi*  Grace. 


lady,  on  a  long  promise.  I  will  hope 
for  another  opportunity,  for  there  is  a 
treasure  in  being  acquainted  with  a  man 
of  such  an  heart  and  imderstanding  as 
Mr.   Browne. 

I  return  youf  Greene's  very  sensible 
letter.  I  have  the  best  opinion  of  htm, 
and  a  strong  propensity,  if  I  live,  to  be 
useful  to  the  old  house**.  I  am,  dear 
Sir,  your  assured  friend. 

LETTER     CLIX. 

from  Ike  same  lo  the  same. 


Dear  Sir, 


Croydon,  July  1, 1753. 


J  AM  ashamed  I  have  not  answered  your 
very  kind  and  tender  letter++,  as  I 
cannot  plead  disability  for  any  lime  since 
I  received  it.  My  neglect  has  been 
owing  to  an  attention  to  a  course  of  life 
where  my  hours  are  set  and  marked  out 
to  particular  purpeses,  or  taken  up  by 
the  visits  of  my  friends.  Blessed  be  God 
for  it,  1  have  mended  in  my  health  since 
my  first  arrival  here,  andcontinue  to  mend 
gradually.  In  so  acute  a  disorder  as 
mine  was,  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that 
I  could  jump  into  health,  (jumping  is 
too  much  for  me)  but  I  ought  to  be 
contented  and  tliankful  too,  if  I  can 
walk  leisurely  into  it.  I  have  for  some 
time  regained  my  natural  rest,  eat  as  well 
as  a  man  can  do  palled  and  fatigued  with 
medicine,  have  no  degree  ol  a  fever  and 
little  or  nocoTigh;  but  yet  my  lungs  have 
not  their  proper  tone,  and  mounting  up 
stairs  puts  me  a  little  to  it. 

I  am  sorry  you  have  been  so  ill,  and 
hope,  when  you  favour  ipe  with  another 

ty  Then  fellow  of  Bentt-collcgc,  afterwards 
minister  of  St.  George's  Tombland,  cvc.  Nor- 
wirli. 

••  His  grace  left  to  the  college  lOOOl.  in  Old 
South  Sea  annuities. 

ft  Some  weeks  before  the  date  of  this  letter, 
the  archbishop  was  seized  with  a  pleuritic  fever, 
at  Liunbeth-hoiise,  wliich  broujiht  him  totlip 
brink  of  the  trravc  ;  and  by  the  great  quantity  ef 
blood  which  he  lost  (fourscore  ounces)  \m 
strength  and  spirits  were  so  impaired,  that 
though,  on  his  retiring  to  Croydon,  he  did,  in 
some  measure,  recover,  \et,  from  that  time  he^ 
mi^ht  rather  be  sjtid  to  languisli  than  to  live  ;  de- 
clining, as  far  as  possible,  all  public  bu?ine^s, 
and  seeing  little  company  but  his  relations  and 
particular  friends.  Onre,  indeed,  the  late  prin- 
CSS  of  Uaies  did  him  the  honour  of  breakfest- 
jug  with  him,  and  was  received  and  entertained 
with  that  unatlcctcd  ease  and  politeness,  for 
vhich  bis  Grace  was  to  emiucutly  dittiugui^hed. 
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letter,  to  hear  a  belter  account  of  you. 
I  had  two  physicians  added  to  Dr. 
Wihnot,  but  yet  the  doctor  lost  no  repu- 
tation with  nie,  lor  I  have  a  high  opi- 
nion of  him. 

I  will  take  care  of  Mrs.  Wright's 
poems  when  I  go  to  Lambeth.  I  am, 
&c. 

LETTER     CLX. 

From  Ihe  same  to  the  same. 


Dear  Sir,     Croydon  house,  Nov.  5,  1753. 
r  I  did  not  know  vou  to  be  an  honest 


man  upon  long  experience,  1  should 
take  you  for  a  designing  one.  I  return 
the  inclosed-"',  without  any  observations 
upon  it,  but  that  the  compliment  you 
convey,  comes  from  a  man,  who,  it  is 
very  plain,  does  not  know  me.  Excess 
of  praise  has  generally  as  little  founda- 
tion, as  excess  of  calumny. 

I  thank  you  for  informing  me  of  the 
author  of  Ruslicus  -K  That  letter  had 
tlie  united  approbation  of  the  readers 
here. 

The  new  edition  of  Tate  and  Brady 
is  not  come  out,  that  T  know  of.  The 
emendations  suggested  were  much  ap- 
proved of,  but  my  authority  to  alter 
lliem  made  a  matter  of  some  doubt; 
so  the  middle  way  was  taken,  of  correct- 
ing the  errors  J,  not  the  imperfections. 

I  bless  God,  I  am  easy,  and  much  the 
more  so,  for  abiding  here.  If  a  perfect 
cure  is  to  be  ellected  upon  me,  it  must 
be  done  by  air  and  exercise,  caution  as  to 
wliat  I  eat,  and  quiet,  the  great  balm  of 
life. 

Your  friend,  Dr.  Carter  (J,  is  griev- 
ously teased  by  folks,  who  call  them- 
selves "  the  orthodox."  I  abhor  every 
tendency  to  the  Trinity  controversy. 
The  manner  in  which  it  is  always  ma- 
naged, is  the  disgrace  and  ruin  of  Chris- 
t.ianity.     Your  affectionate  friend. 

*  From  a  noble  earl,  since  deceased, 

t  A  letter  so  signed  iu  "  The  woikl,"  vol.  j. 
Dunil).  36. 

X  In  tlie  edition  of  these  Psalms,  17.37,  there 
wtre  above  two  hundred  errors  of  the  press. 

§  Minister  otSt.  George's  chapel,  Deal,  who 
had  been  presented,  the  year  before,  by  one  of 
the  chiipel-wardens,  at  the  instigation,  as  it  ap- 
peared, of  the  rector,  for  not  reading  the  Atha- 
nasian  creed.  This  gave  lise  to  a  controversy 
with  that  gentleman,  which,  as  usual,  was  at- 
tended with  much  personal  scandal. 


LETTER    CLXI. 
from  (he  same  lo  Ihe  same. 

Dear  Sir,  Croydon-house  Nov.  25, 1753. 
AT  last  you  will  receive  the  very  af- 
fecting and  igenious  poems  of  Mrs. 
Wright,  which  were  laid  up  with  such 
peculiar  care,  that  I  could  neither  find 
them  myself,  nor  give  directions  to  any 
one  else  where  to  look  for  them. 

I  have  heard  nothing  of  the  edition  of 
Tate,  wliich,  you  said,  you  would  leave 
for  me  at  Lambeth.  Ifthere  is  time,  it 
shall  be  made  proper  use  of;  and,  I  am 
sure,  thanks  are  most  justly  due  to  you 
on  that  affair  ||. 

I  think  I  lent  our  friend  Hawkins 
Browne  the  poems  published  by  Lauder; 
and  I  think  he  has  not  returned  them ; 
ask,  when  you  see  him.  That  strange 
manjl  has  sent  me  another  volume  of 
select  authors,  as  he  terms  it,  Miilono 
faccm  jfreelucenlium,  I  have  read  Mase- 
nius's'i  Sarcotis'-"",  and  I  know  it  will 
please  you.  The  sentiments  are  great, 
the  versification  very  easy  and  harmoni- 
ous, and  I  think  the  fiction  very  fine  and 
poetical ;  so  much  so,  that,  were  it  not 
for  the  authority  attached  to  a  real  di- 
vine story,  as  Milton  treats  it,  I  should 
doubt  which  method  to  prefer.  If  Mil- 
ton ever  read  Masenius,  he  most  cer- 
tainly digested  him. 

I  never  read  the  letters  you  mention  ia 
your  postscript;  and,  if  you  have  them, 
I  should  like  to  receive  them  witl»  the 
Pialms  :  I  mean  the  archbishop  of  Bam- 
bray's,  and  Monsieur  de  la  Motte's. 

Gilbert  West  brought  me  some  inge- 
nious essays  of  Psalmanazar's,  just  pub- 
lished, on  the  difficult  miracles  in  the 
Old  Testament,  by  way  of  solution  of 
them. 

I  wish  this  Jew  bill  was  got  well  rid  of 
(little  better  than  the  dispute  about  eat- 
ing black  puddings),  and  that  the  legis- 
lature would  seriously  set   themselves  to 

,  II  Mr.  Dnncombe's  corrections  above-men. 
tioned  (as  appears  from  another  letter,  dated 
June  !(■),  1755),  were  sent  fay  tlve  archbishop  to 
Mr,  Ricbciidson  (king's  pi  inter),  for  a  new  edi- 
tion of  Tate's  Psiains, then  preparing. 

■  j  Lauder. 

^  Professor  ofrhetoric  and  poetry,  in  the  Je« 
suits  college  at  Cologne,  in  the  year  1650. 

**  TL_  Incai'natiou. 

L  1  3  «top 
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nor  do  I  think  it  an  essential  part 


$iop  those  vices  under  which  the  nation    tunty  ; 

bleeds.     I  was  startled  at  an  assertion  in    of  religion,  to  be  pointed  at  for  any  fool- 


the  Inspector*  of  yesterday,  that  more 
robbciies  and  murders  had  been  eommit- 
ted  in  the  last  seventeen  weeks,  than  in 
the  whole  reign  of  queen  Anne.  I  am, 
dear  Sir,  your  a-jsnifii  Irlend. 

LETTER    CLXII. 

Anhbishflp  IltrringloW.  Duncombe  Esq. 


I^ar  Sir,  Croydon-lionse,  Jan.  f5,  1756. 
I  THANK  you  for  your  eniertainnieut 
*    of  the    13tJi   instant,  and  return  you 


i^h  singularities. 

The  subjects  you  mention,  of  the  me- 
thodist  preaching,  are  excellent  in  the 
hands  of  wise  raen(not  enthusiasts).  Re- 
ligion, for  the  practice  of  the  world, 
must  be  plain  and  intellible  to  the  low- 
est ujulcrstanding.  This  is  self-evident; 
and  theg«spel  itself  assures  us,  that  "  the 
"  love  of  God  is  keeping  his  comniand- 
"  nients:"  ai^  what  need  we  farther 
evidence?  As  to  their  nation,  that  men 
are  by  nature  devils,  I  can  call  it  by  n* 
other  name  than  wicked  and  blasphe- 
mous, and  the  highest  reproach  that  man 


most  heartily  my  best  wishes  for  every  ^an  throw  upon  his  wise  and  good  Crea- 
thing  to  you,  which  is  truly  estimable,  to,.^  I  am,  dear  Sir,  vour  assured  friend. 
Votir  judgment  is  right.  Whiteheld  is 
Daniel  Burgess  redivirus;  and,  to  be 
sure,  he  fmds  his  account  in  his  joco- 
»erious  addresses.  The  other  author  +, 
in  my  opinion,  with  good  parts  and  learn- 
ing, is  a  most  dark  and  saturnine  crea- 
ture. His  pictures  may  frighten  weak 
people,  that,  at  the  same  time,  are  wick- 
ed, but,  I  fear,  he  will  make  few  con- 
verts, except  for  a  day.  I  have  read 
his  "  Serious  Thoiights  J,"  but,  for  my 
own  pUrt,  1  think  the  rising  and  setting 
of  the  sun  is  a  more  durable  argument 
for  religion  than  all  the  extraordinary 
convulsions  of  nature  put  together.  Let 
a  man  be  goo<i  on  right  principles,  and 
llien,  impavldum  Jei  ittit  ruina  ;  so  far, 
Horace  was  as  good  a  preacher  as  any  of 
ui.  For  myself  1  own  I  have  no  con- 
itittition  for  these  frights  and  fervours; 
and,  if  I  can  but  keep  up  to  the  regular 
practice  of  a  Christian  life,  upon  Chris- 
tian reasons,  I  (hall  be  in  no  pain  for  iu- 


•  By  Dr.  Hil!. 

♦  Mr.  John  U'wleT. 

t  "  On  the  partli(|uako5  at  IJuhon."  Ifwliat 
the  autiuir  \\m\  a>lt.iii(-td  in  tlll^  |iani|ililct  liad 
Wfi  ■  tlMTctnnJof "  the  CTPat 

•*€<  : '  in  1 /.SB,  would luive  been 

Mt  <  lo  a  roal ;  as  he  atiinncd 

•hHi  *  resolution,  would  move 

WM  *nmj  ...  i>-  ^•.■<  lint-,  but  in  tlic  saiuc  pnrt 
4€^Ua»,  in  witii'li  the  f:irtli  inoTrs.  'J'his 
•tlMipt  nbljkr  arote  trom  Mr.  Wc<dr>y'i  rou- 
founding  the  comrt  of  loK-.*,  whose  period  w  75 
ymrm,  \«ilh  tha*  of  J6H0.  wliosr  |><>riod  is  375, 
■         ■  '  s  what    l)r. 

I  not  appear 

oincide  with 

•  ^  r .  which  did  appear 

17  lod  nearer   to   Ui« 

i)  uf  liic  c  .^  I  ik  th.iu  tvux  luiliivas  uf  luUcs. 


LETTER     CLXIII. 

From  Ihe  same  to  th$  same. 

Dear  Sir,  Croydon-honse  June  23,  175C 
Y'ou  may  be  sure,  if  I  had  been  in  any- 
good  condition  of  health  or  spirits, 
you  would  not  have  been  50  long  with- 
out thanks  for  your  last  kind  letter.  I 
continue  extremely  out  of  order;  I  think 
in  a  conlirmcd  dropsy;  and  though,  I  am 
lurc  Dr.  Wilinot  has  done  all  that  art 
and  friendship  can  do  of  me,  I  rather 
lose  ground.  I  have  now  been  near  half 
a  year  in  this  dismal  way,  worse  than  the 
acutcst  pain,  because  of  its  duration: 
and  every  thing  I  take  feeds  the  distem- 
per, at  the  same  time  it  prolongs  life; 
lor 

"  R«ady  oft  t!»e  port  t'  obtain, 
I'm  sbipwreck'd  into  life  again.* 

I  know  who  sent  me  hither,  and  how 
much  it  is  my  duty  to  attend  his  sum- 
mons for  a  removal;  but  life  is  over 
with  me ;  and  I  sometimes,  in  my  air- 
ings, repeal  two  pretty  lines  of  Parnell, 

"  Bnt  what  arc  fields,  or  flowrs,  or  air  to  ^ne? 
Ah !  tasteless  all,  if  not  enjoy'd  witJi  tbe<^ 
O  Health  !" 


I  am,  dear  Sir,  your,  kc 
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LETTER    CLXIV. 

From  the  same  to  the  same. 

Dear  Sir,  Croydon-house,  Jan.  3, 1757.* 
YAM  very  much  obliged  lo  you  for  a 
^  noble  preseut,+  and,  I  am  sure,  you 
■nill  approve  my  disposal  of  it,  lor  it 
went  this  morning,  accompanied  with  a 
parcel  of  wine,  to  Colonel  Canitz,t  of 
ihc  Hessians,  who  are  quartered  here.  I 
would  endeavour  to  have  Croydon  ex- 
cepted out  of  the  general  reproach. (J 
They  shall  have  every  accommodation  I 
can  procure  them. 

Your  oblijced  and  assured  friend. 


LETTER    CLXV. 

Dr.  1'homas  Seeker  to  Dr.  Isaac  Watts. 

Rev.  Sir,  Gloucester,  Nov.  18,  1711. 
■nEFORX  1  give  you   an  account  of  the 

state  of  our  academy,  and  those  otlicr 
things  you  desired  me,  please  to  accept 
of  my  hearty  thanks  for  that  service  you 
have  done  me,  both  in  advising  me  to 
prosecute  my  studies  in  such  au  extraor- 
dinary place  of  education,  and  in  pro- 
curing me  admittance  into  it,  I  wish  my 
improvements  may  be  answerable  to  the 
ad\-antages  I  enjoy;  but  however  that 
may  happen,  your  kindness  has  fixed  me 
in  a  place  where  I  may  be  very  happy, 
and  spend  my  time  to  good  purpose :  and 
where,  if  I  do  not,  the  fault  will  be  all 
my  own. 

•  Arclibisliop  Herring  died  at  Croydon-lioase 
•n  Marcli  13  following,  aged  64.  "  He  was 
(says  the  Earl  of  Corke)  what  a  bishop  ought 
to  "be,  and,  as  I  doubt  not,  where  all  bishops 
ought  to  be.  Honour  and  reverence  will  attend 
his  name  while  this  world  lasts :  happiness  and 
glorj-  will  remain  with  his  spirit  for  ever." 

t  A  Yorkshire  pye. 

}  His  i-egiment  waa  quartered  at  Croydon 
and  Bromley. 

$  No  pi o vision  being  made  by  law  for  quar- 
tering foreign  troops,  the  Inn-keepers  refused 
to  lodge  them,  and  they  were  obli|;ed  to  build 
unts,  and  continue  in  camp  till  the  i;2d  of 
December  17.56,  when  a  bill  forqnarteringtheni, 
c.c.  hiiving  received  the  royal  assent,  their  camp 
broke  up,  and  tlity  nwrchcd  into  quarters. 


I  am  sensible  how  difficult  it  is  to  give 
a  character  of  any  person  or  thing,  be- 
cause the  most  probable  guesses  we  make 
very  often  prove  false  ones.  But,  sine* 
you  are  pleased  to  desire  it,  I  think  my- 
self obliged  to  give  you  t!ie  best  and  most 
impartial  account  of  matters  I  can. 

Mr.  Jones  then  I  take  to  be  a  man  of 
real  piety,  great  learning,  and  an  agree- 
able temper;  one  who  is  very  diligent  in 
instructing  all  under  his  care,  very  well 
qualified  to  give  instructions,  and  whose 
well-managed  familiarity  will  always 
make  him  respected.  He  is  very  strict 
in  keeping  good  orders,  and  will  elTectu- 
ally  preserve  his  pupils  from  negligence 
and  immoi'ality.  And  accordingly  I  be- 
lieve there  are  not  many  academies  freer 
in  general  from  those  vices  than  we  are. 
In  particular,  my  bedfellow  Mr.  Scott 
is  one  of  unfeigned  religion,  and  a 
diligent  searcher  after  truth.  His  gen- 
teel carriage  and  agreeable  disposition 
gain  him  the  esteem  of  every  one.  Mr. 
Griffith  is  more  than  ordinary  serious  and 
grave,  and  improves  more  in  every  thing 
than  one  could  expect  from  a  man  v/ha 
seems  to  be  not  much  under  forty  ;  par- 
ticularly in  Greek  and  Hebrew  he  has 
made  a  great  progress.  Mr.  FrancislJ 
and  Mr.  Watkins  are  diligent  in  study, 
and  truly  religious.  The  elder  Mr 
Jones,  having  had  a  better  education 
than  they,  will  in  all  probability  make  a 
greater  scholar ;  and  his  brother  is  one 
of  quick  parts. 

Our  logic,  which  we  have  read  once 
over,  is  so  contrived  as  to  comprehend 
all  Heereboord,  and  the  far  greater  pai  t 
of  Mr.  Lock's  Essay,  and  the  Art  of 
Thinking.  What  Mr.  Jones  dictated  to 
us  was  but  short,  containing  a  clear  and 
brief  account  of  the  matter,  reietences  to 
the  places  where  it  was  more  hiliy  treat- 
ed of,  and  remarks  on,  or  explications 
of  the  authors  cited,  whchneed  requir- 
ed. At  our  next  lecture  we  gave  an  ac- 
count both  of  what  t.e  author  quoted  and 
our  tutor  said,  who  commonly  t.ien  gave 
us  a  larger  explication  of  it,  and  so  pro- 
ceeded to  the  next  thing  in  order.  He 
took  care,  as  far  as  possible,  that  wo  \m 
derstood  the  sense  as  well  as  remembered 


II  Not  improbably  Mr.  Henry  Francis,  for 
!»oiHe  time  assistant  in  London  tii  the  Rev.  Mr. 
John  Foxon,  and  afterwards  pastor  of  t{ie 
diureh  a.  Soutliainptoa. 

•     Li  4  the 
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llic  words  of  what  we  had  read,  and  that  on  tliat  head,  to  which  he  always  refers 

wc  should  nolsnfleroinselvesto  be  cheat-  us.     This  is  what  we  first  set  about  in 

ed   with   obscure  terms   which  had   no  the  afternoon :  which  being  finished,  we 

meaning.     Though  he  be   no  great  ad-  read  a  chapter  in  the  Greek  Testament, 

inirer  of  the  old  logic,  yet  he  has  taken  and  after  that  mathematics.     "We  have 

a  great   deal  of  pains  botli  in  explaining  gone  througli  all  that  is  co^nmonly  taught 

and  correcting  Heereboord,  and  has  for  of  algebra  and  pronoition,  with  the  six 

the  most  part  made  him  intelligible,  or  first  books  of  Euclid,  which  is  all  Mr. 

shewn  that  he  is  not  so.  Jones  designs  for  the  gentlemen  I  men- 

Tiie  two  Mr.  Jones's   Mr.    Francis,  tioned   above,  but  he   intends    to    read 

Mr.   ^Vatkins,    Mr   Sheldon,    and   two  something  more  to  the  class  that  comes 

more  gentlemen,  are  to  begin  Jewish  an-  after  them. 

tiquitics  iua  short  time.     1  was  designed  This  is  our  daily  employment,  which 

for  one  of  their  number,  but  rather  chose  in  the  morning  takes  up  about  two  hours, 

to  read  logic  once  more ;  both  because  I  and  something  more   in  the   afternoon, 

was  utterly  unacquainted  with  it  when  I  Only  on  Wednesdays  in  the  morning  v,e 

came    to   this  place,    and    because   the  read    Dionysius's  Periegesis,   on  which 

others   having  all,  accept  Mr.  Francis,  we  have  notes  mostly  geographical,  but 

been  at  other  academies,  will  be  obliged  with  some  criticisms  mtermixed:  and  in 

to  make  more  haste  than  those  in  a  lower  the  afternoon  we  have  no  lecture  at  aH. 

class,  and   consequently  cannot   have  so  So  on  Sunday  in  the  afternoon  we  have 

good  or  large  accounts  of  any  thing,  nor  only  a  thesis,  w'hich  none  but  they  who 

»o  much  time  to  study  every  head.     We  have  done  with  logic  have  any  concern 

shall  have  gone  through  our  course  in  in.     We  are  also  just  beginning  to  read 

about  lour  years  time,  which  I  believe  Isocrates  and 'lerence,  each  twice  a  week, 

nobody  that  once  knows  Mr.  Jones  will  On  the  latter  our  tutor  v.ill  give  us  sou)e 

think  too  long.  notes,  which  he    received  in  a   college 

I  began  to  learn  Hebrew  as  soon  as  I  from  Pcrizonius. 

came  hiihcr,  and  find  myself  able  now  to  We  arc  obliged  to  rise  at  five  of  the 

construe,  and  give  some  granmiatical  ac-  clock  every  morning,  and  to  speak  Latin 

count  of  about  twenty  verses  in  the  easier  always,  except  Avhen  below  stairs  amongst 

partsof  the  Bible  after  less  than  an  hour's  the  family.     The  people  where  we  live 

preparation.     We  read  evciy  day  two  arc  very  civil,  and  the  greatest  inconve- 

verscsa-piecein  the  Hebrew  Bible,  which  nience  wesufliir  is,  that  we  hll  the  house 

r,e  rum   into  Greek    (no  one  knowing  rather  loo  much,  being  sixteen  in  nuni- 

which  his  versus  shall  be,  though  at  first  ber  besides   Mr.  Jones,     But  I  sui)pose 

it  was  otherwise.)     And  this  with  logic  the  increase  of  his  academy  will  oblige 

n  our  nionung's  work.  him  to  remove  next  spring.     We  pass 

Mr.  Jones  also  began  about  three  our  time  very  agreeably  betwixt  study 
montln  ago  some  critical  lectmcs  iji  order  and  conversation  "with  our  tutor,  who  is 
|o  the  exposition  you  advised  him  to.  always  ready  to  discourse  freely  of  any 
The  principal  things  continued  in  them  thing  that  is  useful,  and  allows  us  either 
are  about  the  antiquity  of  the  Hebrew  then  or  at  lecture  all  imaginable  liberty 
language,  letters,  vowels,  the  incorrup-  of  making  objections  against  his  opinion. 
lion  of  the  Scriptures,  ancient  divisions  and  prosecuting  them  as  far  as  we  can. 
of  the  Bible,  an  account  of  the  Talmud,  In  this  and  every  thing  else  he  shows 
Ma>ora,  and  Cubala.  We  are  at  present  himself  so  much  a  gentleman,  and  ma- 
U]yon  the  Scpiuaginl,  and  shall  proceed  nifests  so  great  an  affection  and  tender- 
after  that  10  the  Targumim,  and  other  ness  for  his  pupils,  as  cannot  but  com- 
versions,  kc.  Every  part  is  managed  mand  respect  and  love.  I  almost  forgot, 
with  abundance  of  pcr-;picuity,  and  scl-  to  mention  our  tutor's  library,  which  is 
flom  any  material  ifiing  is  omitted  that  composed  for  the  most  part'  of  foreign 
other  authors  have  said  upon  the  point,  books,  which  seem  to  be  very  well  cho- 
Ihough  very  frequently  we  have  useful  sen,  and  aie  everyday  of  great  advantage 
afklitioiis  of  things  which  are  not  to  be  to  us.  ° 
found  in  ihcm.  We  have  scarce  been  Tfms  I  have  endeavoured,  Sir,  to  give 
i.lwn  any  thnig  yet,  but  Mr.  Jm^es  has  you  an  account  of  all  that  I  thou'rht  ma- 
had  thoic  writers  which  arc  most  valutd  icrial  or  observable  amongst  us.  ^  As  for 
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my  own  part,  I  apply  myself  with  what 
diiigeiicc  I  can  to  every  thing  which  is 
the  subject  of  our  lectures,  without  pre- 
ferring one  subject  before  another ;  be- 
cause I  see  nothing  we  are  engaged  in, 
but  what  is  either  necessary,  or  extreme- 
ly useful  for  one  who  would  thoroughly 
luidcrstand  those  things  which  most  con- 
cern him,  or  be  able  to  explain  them 
well  to  otliers.  I  hope,  I  have  not  spent 
my  time,  since  I  came  to  this  place,  with- 
out some  small  improvement  both  in  hu- 
man knowledge,  and  that  which  is  far 
better  ;  and  I  earnestly  desire  the  henelit 
of  your  prayers,  that  God  would  be 
pleased  to  ht  me  better  for  his  service 
both  in  this  world  and  the  next.  This, 
if  you  please  to  afford  me,  and  your  ad- 
vice with  relation  to  study,  or  whatever 
else  you  think  convenient,  mtist  needs  be 
extremely  useful,  as  well  as  agreeable, 
and  shall  be  thankfully  received  by  your 
most  obliged  humble  servant.* 

LETTER    CLXVI. 

Dr.  Thomas  Seeker  to  Dr.  Isaac  Walts. 


LETTER    CLXVn. 

From  tlif,  same  lo  the  same. 

Sir,  Cuddesden,  Sept.  14, 1743. 

T  HEARTILY  thank  you  for  your  oblig- 
ing letter,  and,  had  I  known  that 
you  had  printed  a  sermon  on  the  subjectt> 
I  should  not  have  failed  to  enrich  my  own 
from  it.  I  hope  the  things  I  have  said 
in  favour  of  our  charity-schools  are  true. 
I  hope  the  Christians  of  this  nation  ia 
general  are  grown  much  milder  towards 
each  other,  and  I  am  sure  we  have  great 
need  to  gain  in  this  virtue  what  we  lose 
in  others,  and  become  a  more  united  body 
as  we  become  a  smaller,  which  I  appre- 
hend we  do.  But,  fear  not,  little  Hock. 
May  God  direct  and  bless  us  all. in  our 
poor  endeavours  to  serve  him  1  May  he 
give  you  every  needful  support  under 
your  long  sickness,  and  restore  you  spee- 
dily to  your  former  usefulness,  if  it  be 
his  holy  will  I  I  am,  with  great  esteem, 
Sir,  your,  Sec. 

LETTER    CLXVIII. 


Sir, 


Cuddesden,  near  Oxford, 
June  19,  1741. 


T  AM  extremely  obliged  to  you  for  the 
agreeable  present  of  your  book,+ 
which  is  peculiarly  well  adapted  for  the 
direction  and  improvement  of  students  in 
the  university,  where  your  Logic  is  by  no 
means  the  only  piece  of  yours  that  is  read 
withhigh  esteem.  You  have  been  adili- 
gent  promoter  of  useful  and  especially  re- 
ligious knowledge,  of  Christian  faith  and 
Christian  morals.  On  these  accounts  I 
Itave  always  respected  you  from  the  time 
that  I  had  so  many  years  ago  the  advan- 
tage of  your  conversation,  and  always  re- 
joiced in  the  just  honour  that  has  been 
universally  paid  you;  and,  as  this  oppor- 
tunity of  expressing  my  regard  gives  me 
much  pleasure,  so,  if  the  favour  of  letting 
me  see  you  next  winter  will  not  be  incon- 
venient to  you,  it  will  be  a  great  satisfac- 
tion to,  Sir,  your  afTectionate  humble 
servant. 

*  Tiiis  very  sensible  letter  was  written  by  Mr. 
(afterwards  Archbishop)  Seeker  at  the  early  a^e 
of  eighteen.  It  does  lionour  to  himself  at  tiie 
same  time  it  pays  such  di.stin^i.»'ied  and  deserv- 
ed respect  to  his  learned,  vigilant,  and  amiable 
tutor,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Samuel  Jones. 

t  Dr.  Watts's  Improvement  of  the  Mind,  or 
a  Supplement  to  the  Art  of  Logic. 


From  (he  same  lo  the  same, 

St.  James's,  Westminster, 
Sir,  March  SiO,  1744-5, 

T  HEARTILY  thank  God  that  he  hath 
restored  you  to  a  better  state  of  health, 
and  should  not  have  permitted  your  let- 
ter, which  brought  me  that  good  news, 
to  continue  unanswered  so  long,  if  more 
than  ordinary  business  had  not  sometimes 
put  it  out  of  my  power,  and  sometimes 
out  of  my  thoughts,  to  make  you  my  ac- 
knowledgements for  it.  The  civilities 
for  which  yoa  thank  me  are  no  more 
than  a  very  imperfect  return  oi'  justice 
for  the  great  services  you  have  done  to 
religion ;  and  you  have  made  a  valuable 
addition  to  them  in  the  book||  you  have 
now  been  pleased  to  send  me ;  particu- 
larly by  w^hat  you  have  written  in  so 
strong  and  awful,  yet  so  compassionate 
and  good-natured  a  maimer,  in  defence 
of  the  scripture-doctrine  concerning  the 
duration  of  future  punishments.  I  pray 
Cod  to  continue  you  long  in  a  capacity 
of  being  still  farther  useful,  and  am,  with 
great  regard,  Sir,  your,  Sec. 

t  Dr.  Watts's  Essay  towards  the  Encourage- 
ment jof  Charity-schoob. 
II  Dr.  Watts's  Discourses  on  the  World  to  come. 
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LETTER    CLXIX. 

Dr.  jfosiah  Horl^  Jrchbisho/)  of  T'uam, 
to  Dr.  Isaac  Halts. 

Reverend  Sir,  Dublin,  Dec.  15. 1743. 
I  AM   brought  into  the  circumstance  of 

an  insolvent  debior,  who  is  afraid  to 
see  the  face  of  his  creditor;  and  yet  it 
is  not  through  idleness  or  disregard  that 
1  remain  so  long  in  luy  friend's  debt  for 
bis  kind  letter  of  the  last  summer  ;  but 
lam  really  oppressed  with  letter-writing, 
and  business  of  various  kinds ;  some  of 
my  own,  but  more  of  other  persons  :  some 
private,  but  more  public,  both  ecclesiasti- 
cal and  secular,  which  are  incident  to 
■ny  station. 

However,  I  have  at  last  found  a  spare 
hour  for  thanking  you  for  the  present 
of  your  book,  which  ought  more  pro- 
perly to  be  done  by  my  wife,  who  pre- 
sently laid  hands  upon  it,  and  took  it  into 
lier  own  library.  She  is  much  taken 
with  the  vein  of  piety,  which  breathes 
in  your  works,  and  buys  them  up. 

I  am  truly  concerned  for  your  insom- 
nia, which  I  suppose  proceeds  from  weak 
nerves.  If  you  could  ride  an  easy  pad, 
increasing  your  journey  every  day  from 
one  to  four  or  five  miles,  as  your  strength 
trould  permit,  I  should  hope  for  some 
good  effect,  as  the  lassitude  occasioned  by 
lh?t  exercise  would  incline  you  more  na- 
turally to  rest  than  the  use  of  drugs. 

I  bless  God,  I  enjoy  good  health,  which 
•nablts  me  to  go  through  much  business; 
but  I  have  for  many  years  been  going 
down  the  hill,  and,  if  the  doctrine  of 
jp-avitaticn  takes  place  in  the  life  of  man, 
the  motion  must  accelerate  as  I  come 
rearer  the  bottom.  Your  case  is  the  same, 
though  more  aggravated  by  distempers. 
Cod  grant  wc  may  be  useful  while  we 
live,  a-id  may  run  clear,  and  with  un- 
clouded minds  till  we  come  to  the  very 
dre^s : 

1  send  you  mjr  viiitation  charge  to  my 
clergy  of  Tuam.  The  former  part  is  a 
copy  of  my  charge  to  the  clergy  of  Kil- 
■iore  and  Ardagh,  which  being  of  ge- 
ticral  use,  I  saw  no  occasion  to  chan<;e. 
The  latter  part  is  new,  and  Isubrairit 
to  jour  judgftCiil.  I  ana,  dear,  Sir, 
jour,  lie. 


LETTER    CLXX. 

Dr.  Edmund  Gibson,  Bishop  of  London^ 
to  Dr.  Isaac  Watts. 

Good  Sir,  Whitehall,  March  7,  1732-3. 
T    THANK    you   heartily    for  your   latt 

kind  present!*  but  as  the  course  of 
my  life  has  led  me  into  studies  of  ano- 
ther kind,  I  am  sensible  I  cannot  profit 
so  much  by  it,  as  others  will  do,  whos« 
thoughts  have  been  more  employed  io 
that  way.  It  is  certainly  a  very  laud- 
able exercise  of  the  mind,  especially  as 
you  apply  it  throughout  to  the  good  of 
religion;  and  what  you  have  published 
will,  I  doubt  not,  be  of  great  use  to  the 
growing  generation,  by  leading  them  into 
a  just  way  of  thinking  and  reasoning. 
One  thing  I  wonder  at,  and  that  is,  ho\Y 
a  mind  that  thinks  so  closely,  can  at  the 
same  time  frame  itself  to  that  easy  and 
familiar  way  which  appears  in  some  of 
your  other  writings.  I  commend  you 
and  your  labours  to  the  divine  care  and 
direction,  and  remain,  with  great  truth, 
Sir,  your,  Sec. 


L  E  T  T  E  R    CLXXI. 
From  th$  same  to  the  same. 

Good  Sir,  Whitehall,  Jan.  22,  1734-6. 

ciNCE  I   received   the   favour  of    your 

present,  it  has  become  part  of  my  Sun- 
day's exercise,  and  I  have  now  read  it 
over  with  ])leasure,  and  I  hope  not  with- 
out profit.  The  new  notion  that  has 
prevailed  among  us  of  late  years, 
that  the  Christian  religion  is  little  more 
than  a  good  system  of  morality,  must  in 
course  draw  on  a  disregard  to  spiritual 
exercises,  which  calls  on  all  serious 
Christians  to  do  all  that  is  in  their  power 
to  raise  and  keep  alive  a  spirit  of  de- 
votion and  piety  in  this  lukewarm  and 
degenerated  age.  I  pray  God  to  give 
a  blessing  to  your  labours  in  that  way, 
and  remain,  with  great  respect,  Sir, 
your,  Lc. 

•  Not  improbably  the  Doctor's  Treatise  on 
Loj{ic,  »r  ibv  Kight'  Use  of  Reason. 
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LETTER     CLXXir. 
from  the  saitu  to  tht  same. 

Good  Sir,     Wliitehall,  Jan.  19,  irsS-6. 
TTHAN*    you    very    heartily    for    the 

book*  I  lately  received,  and  which  I 
have  read  with  great  satifaction  and  de- 
light. The  seeing  so  shamehil  a  depar- 
tiiie  from  true  Christianity  on  the  two 
points  which  arc  the  subject  of  your  book, 
has  long  been  a  sensible  concern  and 
grief  to  me,  and  especially  when  I  see  it 
countenanced  and  propagated  by  many 
who  call  themselves  christians,  but  are 
in  reality  little  more  than  deists;  for  if 
the  great  work  of  our  redemption,  and  the 
blessed  fruits  of  it  are  to  be  laid  aside,  I 
cannot  see  that  the  name  of  christian  sig- 
nifies much.  You  have  set  this  matter  in 
so  clear  a  light,  and  worked  up  the  whole 
in  so  agreeable  a  manner,  that  I  liope, 
by  the  blessing  of  God,  it  will  have  great 
effect ;  and  it  would  have  had  greater,  if 
you  had  set  your  name  to  it.  To  deal 
clearly  with  you,  I  have  thought  for 
some  time  that  those  doctrines,  and  other* 
of  the  same  kind,  have  received  a  griev- 
ous wound  from  the  indifference  about 
them(to  say  no  worse]  which  some  dis- 
senting ministers  have  discovered  of  late ; 
and  the  wound  is  the  deeper,  because  hi- 
therto the  dissenters  were,  without  cKcep- 
tion,  zealous  for  them,  and  the  present 
manifest  abatement  of  tliat  zeal  in  some 
of  their  leading  men,  will  be  reckoned 
an  evidence  of  their  present  conviction, 
that  their  doctrines  arc  either  false,  or  at 
least  of  small  moment.  Forgive  me  if  I 
add,  that  I  think  due  care  has  not  yet 
been  taken  to  satisfy  the  world  that,  not- 
withstanding the  defection  of  some  dis- 
senters, there  are  many  among  them, 
and  those  of  great  note,  who  are  not  in 
the  least  tainted  with  modern  notions, 
but  adhere  stedfastly  to  the  true  doc- 
trines of  the  gospel,  as  delivered  to  us  by 
Christ  and  his  apostles.  I  am,  with  great 
truth  and  esteem,  Sir,  your,  &c. 

*  UndcublftUy  Dr.  Watti'a  Rideemw  and 
Saactifier. 


LETTER     CLXXIII. 

From  the  same  to  the  same. 

Good  Sir,  Wliitehall,  April  23,  ITST. 

T  HAVE    permed   your  Discourse   upon 

Humility+  with  much  satisfaction,  and 
I  hope,  with  profit  to  myself;  if  not,  I 
am  sure  it  is  my  own  fault.  There  wai 
no  occasion  to  make  the  apology  for  de- 
scending to  the  lowest  scenes  of  life.  It 
is  a  fault  both  in  preaching  and  writino- 
upon  practical  subjects,  when  wc  keep 
too  much  to  general  reasoning,  and  do 
not  bring  down  our  doctrines  to  commoa 
life,  which  are  best  remembered,  and 
take  the  fastest  hold  upon  the  mind  and 
consciences  of  our  hearers  and  readers. 

I  wish  you  a  full  enjoyment  of  health, 
that  you  may  be  able  to  proceed  in  your 
good  designs  for  the  benefit  of  religioii; 
and  am,  with  great  truth  and  esteem, 
Sir,  your,  ke. 


LETTER    GLXXIV. 
From  tlu  satns  to  the  same. 

Good  Sir,  Fulham,  June  6, 1741. ' 

T  AM    much   oblige<i    to   you    for   your 

kind  remembrance  of  me,  and  parti- 
cularlyfor  thelatc  present  of  your  book  J. 
It  found  me  eno'ao'ed  in  a  particular  bu- 
smess  that  has  been  upon  my  hands  some 
time,  so  that  I  have  not  yet  been  at  lei- 
sure to  peruse  it.  But  I  have  seea 
enough  to  satisfy  me  of  the  serviceable- 
ness  of  it  towards  replenishing  the  mind 
with  useful  knowledge  and  true  wisdom, 
and  how  well  the  rules  laid  down  for 
that  end  are  calculated  for  the  general 
improvement  of  all,  whether  learned  or 
unlearned,  who  will  attend  to  them,  and 
be  conducted  by  them.  But  while  you 
are  teaching  others  how  to  employ  their 
thoughts  wisely  and  usefully,  you  must 
be  so  just  to  yourself,  as  not  to  stretch 
your  own  beyond  your  strength,  but  to 
take  the  warning  which  age  and  infir- 
mities give  us,  to  slacken  and  moderate 
our  pace.  Under  this  restraint  I  lieartily 
wish  you  a  successful  progress   iu  your 

t  Dr.  "Watts's  Discourse  on  Humility  rcpre- 
•enteil  in  the  character  of  St  Paul. 

X  Dr.  Watts's  iniprovcnieat  ot'  the  Mind,  or 
a  Supplement  to  the  Art  of  Log.c. 
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furtlier  designs  for  the  service  of  religion, 
and  remain  ^vith  great  truth  and  esteem, 
Sir,  your,  kc. 

LETTER    CLXXV. 

Dr.  Edmund  Gibson^  Bishop  of  London, 
to  Dr.  Isaac  IValls. 

Good  Sir,  Fulham,  July  12,  1742. 

T  DESIRE  you  to  accept  my  hearty 
*  thanks  for  your  kind  and  vahiai)le 
present*,  which  was  part  of  my  employ- 
ment yesterday ;  and  this  day  I  am  set- 
ting out  on  my  visitation  of  Essex  and 
Hertfordshire.  It  is  written  with  great 
clearness  and  strength,  and  whoever 
peruses  and  attends  to  it  will  lind  much 
light  from  it  in  reading  several  of  the 
epistles  of  St.  Paul.  I  am  glad  to  find 
that  you  have  no  difficulty  in  making 
him  the  writer  of  the  epistle  to  the  He- 
l)rews  (which  I  took  some  pains  to  clear 
in  my  third  pastoral  letter),  and  that  you 
carry  on  the  gradual  opening  of  the  gos- 
pel-dispensation by  him,  and  the  other 
apostles,  to  the  times  after  our  Saviour's 
ascension. 

The  method  you  take  of  reducing  the 
matter  to  be  treated  of  into  chapters  and 
paragraphs  of  no  great  length,  keeps 
every  thing  clear  and  distinct,  and  I  wish 
it  were  observed  by  all  other  writers. 

As  I  take  it  for  granted  you  have  by 
you  other  discourses  unpublislied,  I  hope 
God  will  give  you  health  and  strength  to 
revise  them  if  needful,  and  then  to  publish 
ihem  for  the  service  of  religion,  which  is 
the  sincere  wish  of,  Sir,  your.  See. 


LETTER    CLXXVL 

From  Ihe  same  to  the  same. 

Good  Sir,  Whitehall  March  2,  1744-.'>. 
tsend  this  with  my  sincere  thanks  for 
•*  the  vyluable  present +,  which  I  have 
lately  received  from  you.  I  have  already 
perused  part  f  it,  and  find  much  satis- 
fiiction  in  observing  tlie  true  spirit  of 
piety  and  zealous  concern  lor  souls  which 

•  Supposed  to  be  Tir.  Watts's  Harmony  of  all 
the  Religions  wliich  (iod  ever  prescrihed'. 
■  t  .Very  probably  the  Doctor's  "   Discourses 
•♦  on  the  World  to  come." 


appear  in  every  page.  God  knows  the 
present  degeneracy  and  lukewarmncss 
among  christians  stand  in  great  need  of 
such  awakenings  as  to  their  future  state; 
and  as  it  is  the  duty  of  us  all,  in  our  se- 
veral stations,  to  use  our  best  endeavours 
for  that  end,  so  I  heartily  wish  and  pray 
that  you  in  particular,  who  have  it  so 
greatly  at  heart,  may  be  blessed  with 
health  and  strength  to  pursue  and  perfect 
all  your  designs  in  that  way,  •  I  am, 
Sir,  your,  &:c. 

LETTER    CLXXVn. 

Frances  Countess  of  Hartford,  afterwards 
Duchess  of  Somerset  Xy  to  Dr.  Isaac 
Walts. 

Sir,  Grosvenor-Street,  Feb  23, 1729-30. 
T  COULD  not  have  been  so  long  without 

making  any  acknowledgments  for  the 
favour  of  your  excellent  and  obliging  let- 
ter, had  not  my  Lord  Hartford's  illness 
in  a  long  and  severe  fit  of  tlie  gout  con- 
fined me  to  a  continual  attendance  in  his 
cjiamber.  He  is  now,  I  thank  God, 
on  the  recovery,  though  not  yet  able  to 
walk  without  the  help  of  crutches. 

Our  human  state  is  indeed  liable  to 
many  inconveniences:  we  are  loaded 
with  bodily  infirmities,  and  tormented 
with  passions;  but  a  few  circling  years 
will  clear  the  prospect,  and  we  shall, 
through  the  grace  of  God,  be  relieved 
from  all  the  pains  and  sorrows  which  vex. 
us  here.  My  health  has  been  very  un- 
certain all  tiiis  winter;  at  the  beginning 
of  it  a  violent  rheumatism  confined  me 
to  my  bed  and  chamber  for  some  weeks, 
and  I  am  at  present  very  nnich  disordered 
by  a  very  severe  cold,  which  has  lasted 
me  more  than  a  fortnight,  and  is  rather 
\vorse  than  it  was  at  first.     My  Lord  and 

t  Tins  lady  vias  tlic  daiie;hter  of  tlic  Honotn- 
abie  Mr.  Tliynne,  brother  to  the  Lord  Viscount 
Woymoutli.  She  numied  Algernon,  F>arl  of 
Hartford,  son  of  Charles  Seymour,  Duke  of  So- 
niei-set,  who  sncceeded  to  the  honour  and  estate 
of  his  father  on  his  demise,  December  the  i.'d, 
1748,  by  which  event  siic  became  Duchess  of 
Somerset.  His  f;racc  her  husband,  died  Feb.  9 
1750,  and  she  survived  him  only  till  July  7, 1754, 
leavinfr  an  only  dauuhter  married  to  Sir  Hugh 
Smithson,  liaronet,  who  succeeded  liis  father-in- 
law  as  Karl  of  Northumberland,  while  Sir  Ed- 
ward Seymour,  Baronet,  succeeded  him  as  Duke 
of  Somerset.  Her  Grace  appears  to  have  been 
a  truly  pious,  amiable  aud  -accomplished  lady. 

my 
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my  daughter  assure  you  of  their  sincerest 
regards.  I  am  truly  concerned  to  hear 
you  have  been  so  ill,  but  I  hope  you 
will  enjoy  a  more  coulirmed  stale  of 
liealth  for  the  future,  that  you  may 
pass  your  pilgrimage  here  with  as  lit- 
tle uneasiness  as  mortality  will  admit 
of. 

Governor  Sliute  brought  me  your 
picture,  which  I  shall  always  set  an 
high  value  upon,  as  I  shall  do  ou  every 
thing  that  reminds  me  of  so  worthy  a 
friend. 

I  will  not  trouble  yeu  any  longer  at 
present  than  to  beg  to  be  remembered  in 
your  prayers,  that  I  may  lead  a  life  of 
holiness  for  the  few  remaining  years  that 
may  yet  be  left  me.  I  am,  with  a  sincere 
irieudship,  Sir,  your,  &c. 

LETTER     CLXXVIir. 

From  the  same  to  the  same. 


Sir, 


Marlborough,  Aug  3,  1731. 


y  HOPE  you  have  before  this  time  heard 
that  Mrs.  Rowe  has  received  your 
book,  which  I  took  cnre  to  have  safely 
delivered  to  her.  I  assure  you  it  has 
been  my  companion  in  many  of  my  even- 
ing walks,  and  the  moderation  with  whicli 
you  treat  our  way  of  worship  ought,  in 
nay  opinion,  to  engage  the  leading  people 
of  our  church  to  judge  with  equal  can- 
dour of  yours,  and  then  mcthinks  there 
would  be  little  cause  for  separation,  since 
we  all  acknowledge  one  Shepherd.  The 
summer  is  almost  past,  and  we  have  seen 
very  little  of  it,  since  I  think  we  have 
scarce  been  able  to  leave  off  fires  for 
above  three  days  together.  I  have  a 
cough  which  still  hangs  iipan  me,  but  I 
hope  air  and  exercise,  with  the  blessing 
of  God,  will  soon  remove  it.  I  am,  with 
ji  very  sincere  esteem.  Sir,  your,  &;c. 

My  Lord  and  my  young  people  send 
their  services  to  you.  I  assure  you,  my 
Jittle  boy  is  grown  a  great  proHcicnt  in 
your  Songs  for  children,  aiid  sings  them 
with  great  pleasure. 


LETTER    CLXXIX. 

From  tlu  same  to  the  same. 

Sir,  Grosvenov-street,  Feb.  9,  173*. 

'pHE  fresh  proof  of  friendship  you  de- 
sign to  give  me'''-  is  as  agreeable  to 
me  as  it  must  be  to  receive  any  instance 
of  kindness  and  approbation  from  those 
we  sincerely  esteem.  Since  you  allow  me 
to  object  to  any  thing  in  the  dedication,  I 
will  trespass  so  far  upon  your  good  na- 
ture as  to  beg  you  will  leave  out  what- 
ever may  imply  my  attempting  to  write 
poetry ;  but  if  there  be  any  among  the 
things  you  have  of  mine  which  you 
think  worth  placing  among  yours,  I  shall 
have  just  cause  to  be  pleased  at  seeing 
them  come  abroad  in  sucli  company,  if 
you  will  have  the  goodness  to  conceal  mj 
name  either  under  that  of  Eusebia,  or  A. 
Friend  +  ;  a  title  which  I  shall  think  my- 
self happy  to  deserve.  My  Lord  and  the 
children  assure  you  of  their  services  and 
kind  wishes ;  and  I  am,  with  great  truth 
and  regard,  your,  ice. 

LETTER   CLXXX. 

From  the  same  to  the  same. 

Sir,  Aprils,  1734. 

T  HAVE  received  the  book  to  which  you 
had  the  partiality  to  prefix  my  name  f. 
This  public  mark  of  your  friendship,  and 
the  kind  opinion  you  express  of  me, 
would  be  in  danger  of  giving  me  a  self- 
satisfaction  which  1  have  no  title  to,  if  a 
crowd  of  frailties  and  defects,  which  are 
too  frequently  reminding  how  far  I  am 
from  meriting  your  esteem,  did  not  hin- 
der me  fiom  giving  way  to  a  complacence 
which  would  be  criminal  unless  my  life 
were  more  perfect. 

J  have  gone  almost  half  through  the 
book,  from  which  I  have  received  the 

*  That  of  the  Doctor's  dedication  of  his  Mis* 
ceilanies  in  Prose  and  Verse  to  her  ladyship. 

t  No  doubt  tlierefore  can  be  made  but  the 
four  poetical  pieces,  entitled  "  A  runil  Medita- 
"  tioii,  A  I'euitential  niought,  A  midnight 
"  Hymn,  and  the  Dying  Christian's  Hope,"  in- 
serted in  the  sixty-third  number  of  h'js  Miscella- 
nies, attributed  to  Eusebia,  and  inscribed  to 
Philomela,  a  name  by  wliich  Mrs.  Rowe,  her 
ladyship's  intimate  friend,  was  distinguished,  are 
Jhe  compositions  of  her  ladyship. 

'J  The  Doctor's  Miscellaniijfc 

pleasure 
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pleasure  which  your  writings  never  fail 
to  give  nic,  a  pleasure  attended  by  profit 
and  rc.ison.  I  am,  Sir,  with  the  truest 
friendship,  your,  &:c. 

My  Lord  and  our  young  people  send 
rerviccs  to  you. 

LETTER    CLXXXI. 

Frances  Countess  of  Hailferd,  ajlerwards 
Duchess  of  Somerset^  to  Dr.  Isaac 
Walts*. 

Sir, 
T  AM  extremely  concerned  that  I   can- 

not  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you  on 
Thursday,  since  I  think  it  very  long  since 
I  had  that  satisfaction,  which  I  assure 
you  I  wish  for  much  oftener  than  I 
enjoy,  but  it  is  my  lot  at  present  to  be  in 
waiting+;  and  besides,  my  lord  has  been 
laid  up,  and  still  is  so,  with  a  most  severe 
fit  of  the  gout  *,  so  that  what  time  I  can 
spare  from  my  attendance  on  the  Queen 
IS  passed  by  his  bed's  side.  If  he  is  able 
to  be  lifted  into  the  coach  he  talks  of 
leaving  London  next  week.  We  have 
had  an  unpleasant  winter,  for  betwixt  ill- 
ness and  accidents  there  has  scarce  been 
a  week  in  which  the  whole  family  was 
well  enough  to  go  out.  I  liaye  for  my 
own  particular  suffered  extremely,  first 
from  an  intermitting  fever,  which  lasted 
a  long  time,  and  since  that  from  a  bruise 
I  got  on  horse- back  by  a  waggon  which 
crushed  my  stirrup-leg  in  so  sad  a  man- 
ner, that  though  it  is  more  than  seven 
"weeks  ago,  I  have  still  great  trouble  with 
it.  My  lord  and  my  young  people  as- 
sure you  of  their  hearty  compliments. 
I  hoi)e  you  will  be  so  good  as  to  remem- 
ber mp  in  your  prayers,  and  believe  me, 
as  I  am  with  great  truth  and  esteem, 
your,  kc. 


LETTER    CLXXXn. 

From  the  same  to  t/ie  same. 

Sir,  April  IS,  1775. 

I  WOULD  sooner  have  thanked  you  for 
the   favour  of  your  letter,    and   the 

•  There  is  no  date  to  tliis  letter,  but  Doctor 

Vatt&haswrittcnonUii- bark  ofit,  April  173&. 

t  Lady  of  the  bed-c^iuiiibcr  Is  Qitvou  CdrolitM. 


book  Avhich  I  received  just  after,  but 
dehiyed  it  till  I  could  get  time  to  finish 
the  inclosed  lines,  which  I  bigan  soon 
after  Mrs.  Roue's  dcathj,  but  had  not 
leisure  lo  proceed  with  them  till  afier  my 
Lord's  return  to  London,  whither  he 
and  my  daughter  went  last  week.  He 
was  taken,  while  lie  was  herejj,  with  a 
violent  pain  in  the  stomach  and  bowels, 
which,  whether  it  were  gout  or  colic, 
reduced  him  very  low,  and  alarmed  me 
extremely,  but  I  bless  God,  he  is  now 
in  perfect  health  again,  and  I  hear  has 
recovered  his  good  looks  entirely.  I  am 
myself  much  better  than  I  was  in  the 
winter,  bating  a  shortnesss  of  breath, 
which  makes  them  judge  my  continuance 
in  the  country  absolutely  necessary.  I 
must  now  thank  you  for  your  excellent 
discourse  on  Humility,  whichlhave  read 
with  great  pleasure,  and  I  hope  I  shall 
receive  profit  from  the  just  manner  in 
which  you  have  treated  so  useful  a  sub- 
ject. I  must  also  repeat  my  gratitude  for 
your  book  "  On  the  strength  and  Weak- 
*'  ness  of  Human  Reason."  1  never  read 
any  thing  more  entertaining  and  in- 
structive. I  should  be  very  happy  if  I 
could  flatter  myself  that  I  had  goodnesi 
enough  to  make  my  life  as  useful  as  the 
benevolence  and  charity  of  your  temper 
incline  you  to  tliink  it  may.  I  beg  the 
favour  of  you  not  to  give  any  copy  of 
the  inclosed  verses,  for  I  would  wish  ray 
excursions  of  this  kind  to  be  a  secret 
from  every  body  but  you,  and  a  friend  or 
two  more,  who  know  that  I  do  not  aim  at 
the  character  of  a  genius  by  any  attempts 
of  this  nature,  but  am  led  to  them  merely 
to  amuse  a  leisure  hour,  and  speak  the 
sentiments  of  my  heart.  I  have  no  com- 
pany at  present  but  my  son,  his  tutor  be- 
ing gone  to  London  about  business,  but 
I  do  not  mention  this  as  a  mortification. 
I  am  afraid  the  decline  of  years,  and 
the  lan^;uishing  state  of  health  I  have 
laboured  under  for  some  time,  make  it 
rather  necessary  for  me  to  endeavour  to 
find  arguments  to  reconcile  myself  to  the 
variety  of  company  to  which  my  station 
and  the  occupation  I  am  attached  to  in  a 
court  require  me  to  accommodate myselL 
1  am,  Sir,  your,  kc. 

t  Verses  on  Mrs.  Rowc's  dc«ti». 
j  Su(>po«cd  at  Muiborongb. 
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LETTER     CLXXXIir. 

From  the  same  to  the  same. 

Hermitage  on  St.  Leonard's  Hill, 
Sir,  May  2,  1737. 

T  retuen  you  many  thanks  for  the 
Epigram"-  you  were  so  good  as 
to  send  me,  and  should  think  myself 
very  happy  if  any  thing  of  mine  could 
deserve  to  shew  the  joy  I  i,hould  feel  in 
being  able  to  imitate  Mrs.  Rowe  in  the 
jmallest  instance.  J  have  only  two  medi- 
tations of  hers,  which  she  gave  me  with 
the  strongest  injunctions  not  to  let  any 
body  see  them,  lest  they  should  be  thought 
too  rapturous  -,  but  as  I  conclude  she 
would  not  have  included  you  among  those 
from  whom  she  meant  they  should  be 
(Concealed,  I  will  have  them  copied,  if 
you  desire  it, 

I  thank  God  all  my  family,  except 
myself,  are  in  perfect  health,  and  I  am 
myself  much  better  than  in  the  winter, 
only  that  I  have  still  a  shortness  of 
breath,  which  makes  walking  up  stairs, 
or  any  ascent,  very  painful  to  me  ;  but 
as  I  have  a  better  appetite,  I  have  re- 
covered some  of  my  flesh,  and  a  little  of 
my  natural  colour.  My  Lord  and  Betty 
'  arc  in  London,  so  that  my  son  and  his 
governor  are  my  only  companions  at 
present ;  but  we  pass  our  time  agreeably 
enough  between  reading,  walking,  and 
such  other  amusements  as  the  place  in 
which  we  are,  and  the  season  olthe  year 
afford  us.  We  have  been  lately  reading 
Leonidas,  in  which  I  think  there  are 
many  hue  thoughts,  but  I  hear  the  town 
are  much  divided  in  their  sentiments 
about  it,  since  one  part  of  them  are  for 
preferring  it  to  Milton,  and  others  for 
levelling  it  to  the  lowest  rank  of  poetry. 
I  confess  neither  of  these  appear  to  me  a 
just  representation  of  it.     If  you  have 

♦  This  epigram  is  to  be  met  with  in  the  sixth 
Number  of  the  Doctor's  Miscellanies,  entitled. 
"  Remnants  of  Time  emjiloyed  in  Frose  and 
"  Verse,"  published  after  his  decease,  and  it  is 
thus  introduced : 

On  an  Elegy  icntten  by  the  Right  Honourable 
the  Countess  of  Hartford  on  the  death  of  Mm. 
Roue,i737. 

Stniek  with  the  sittht  of  Philomela's  urn 
Eusebia  weeps,  and  calls  her  muse  to  mouni, 
While  from  her  lips  the  tuneful  sorrows  fell, 
Tlje  groves  confess  a  risi»ig  Philomel. 


read   it,  I   shall  be  glad  to  know  your 
thoughts  of  it. 

I  own  I  Hnd  a  pleasure  in  thinking  that 
I  perceive  dawnings  of  an  honest  heart 
and  tolerable  reasoning  in  Lord  Beau- 
champ,  and  his  governor;  and  I  Hatter 
ourselves  that  v.e  see  a  clearness  of  judg- 
ment  and   distinctness    of  ideas  in  the 
themes  he  composes,  which  are  inlinitcly 
the  favourite  part  of  Jiis  studies,  and  al- 
ways   performed  ■  with    good   humour, 
though  he  is  obliged  to  write  them  in 
three  languages,  English,     Latin,    and 
French.     He  is   by  no   means  good  at 
getting  things  by  heart,   for  which  rea- 
son Mr.  Dalton  is  very  favourable  in  his 
impositions  of  that  kind,  which  he  seldom 
gives  him,  and  in  small  quantities.    No\r 
I  have  said  so  much  of  my  son,  I  should 
be  unjust  to  his  sister  if  I  did  not  tell  you 
that  I  have   the  happiness  to  see  her  a 
very   good-natured,  sensible  young  wo- 
man, with  a  sincere  sense  of  religion  and 
virtue,  and  the  same  observance  from  af- 
fection to  my  Lord  and  me,   at  almost 
one  and   twenty   years  old,  that  she  had 
in  her  earliest  childhood.     You  see,  Sir, 
I  take  the  privilege  of  a  friend,  and  flat- 
ter myself  that  you  will  not  be  tired  with 
a  detail  of  my  family  comforts,  for  the 
enjoyment  of  which  I  hope  I  am  thank- 
ful as  I  ought  to  be,  and  most  particu- 
larly so  that  my  Lord  is  so  entirely  re- 
covered as  to  allow  me  to  hope  his  chil- 
dren will  long  have  the  blessing  of  the 
tenderest  father,  and  myself  of  the  best 
husband  I  ever  savr.     You  will  forgive 
the  length  of  this  letter,  and  believe  me, 
with  the  truest  esteem,  Sir,  your,  8cc. 

LETTER    CLXXXIV. 
From  the  same  to  the  same. 


Sir, 


Marlborough,  July  IS,  1737. 


p^oTHiNO  but  my  own  very  bad  state 
of  health,  and  the  confinement  I 
have  had  with  my  Lord,  who  is  just  re- 
covering from  a  severe  fit  of  the  gout, 
sliould  so  long  have  hindered  me  from 
acknowledging  the  receipt  of  your  letter, 
ai)d  the  papers  inclosed  with  it,  particu 
larly  the  letter  which  you  were  so  good 
astodesign  to  prefix  to  Mrs.  Rowe's  Me- 
ditations, I  can  with  the  strictest  truth 
aflirni,  Uiat  I  do  not  know   any  distinc- 
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lion  upon  cartli  thnt  I  could  feel  a  truer 
pleasure  in  receiving,  were  I  deserving 
of  it;  but,  as  I  am  forced  to  see  how 
much  I  fall  below  the  idea  which  the  be- 
nevolence of  your  nature  has  formed  of 
me,  it  teaches  nie  to  humble  myself  by 
that  very  incident  which  might  adminis- 
ter a  laudable  pride  to  a  more  worthy- 
person.  If  I  am  constrained  to  acknow- 
ledge this  mortifying  truth,  you  may  be- 
lieve there  are  many  people  in  the  world 
who  look  upon  me  with  more  impartial 
eyes  than  self  love  will  allow  me  to  do ; 
and  others,  who  perhaps  think  I  enjoy 
more  of  this  world's  goods  than  I  either 
merit,  or  than  falls  to  the  common  lot, 
look  at  me  with  envious  and  malignant 
views,  and  are  glad  of  every  opportu- 
nity to  debase  me,  or  those  who  they  be- 
lieve entertain  a  favourable  opinion  of 
me.  I  would  hope  that  I  have  never 
done  any  thing,  wilfully  I  am  sure  I 
have  not,  to  raise  any  such  sentiments  in 
the  breast  of  the  meanest  person  upon 
earth,  but  yet  experience  has  convinced 
me  that  I  have  not  been  happy  enough 
to  escape  them.  For  these  reasons, 
Sir,  I  must  deny  myself  the  pleasure  and 
the  pride  I  should  have  in  so  public  a 
mark  oi  your  friendship  and  candour, 
and  beg  that,  if  you  will  design  mc  the 
honour  of  joining  any  address  to  me  with 
those  'valuable  remains  of  Mrs.  Rowe, 
that  you  will  cither  retrench  the  favour- 
able expressions  you  intended  to  insert,  or 
else  give  me  no  other  title  at  the  top  of  it 
than  that  of  a  friend  of  yours  and  hers, 
an  appellation  which,  in  the  sincerity  of 
my  soul,  I  am  prouder  of,  than  I  could 
be  of  the  most  jwmpous  name  that  hu- 
man grandeur  can  lay  claim  to.  My 
Lord  and  his  children  desire  me  to  assure 
you  of  their  service  and  best  wishes.  I 
inclose  you  a  copy  of  the  letter  which 
Mrs.  Rowe  left  for  me*,  and  am  glad  of 

•  The  following  is  an  exact  ropy  of  Mrs. 
Bowe'sIotliT,  transcribed  from  Lady  Hartfoid's 
own  hand  writing ; 

TotheliiglU  Uonourahh  the  Counltss  of  Hart- 
ford. 
Madam, 

TliB  is  tlie  last  letter  yon  will  ever  receive 
from  Die,  the  la.st  assurance  I  Khali  ^ivc  \o»  on 
earth  of  a  sir.cere  and  Mcdtast  friendship  ;  hiit, 
when  we  meet  acain,  I  hope  it  will  ht-  in  the 
heights  of  ill  mortal  love  and  ecstacy  Mine  per- 
haps may  be  the  first  f:!ad  spirit  to  congratuUite 
your  (aleairival  on  the  ha^)py  shoii'S.  Heaven 
caii  witnesb  how  jinttre  my  concern  for  your 

hap- 


every  opportunity  to  repeat  that  I  am, 
yfhh  the  greatest  esteem,  Sir,  your,  &;c. 

LETTER     CLXXXV. 

Frances  Countess  of  Harlford.,  aflenvards 
Duchess  of  Somerset^  to  Dr.  1.  Walls. 
Sir,  Marlborough,  Aug.  17,  1736. 

•THE  sincere  esteem  I  have  for  you, 
makes  it  very  difficult  for  me  to  op- 
pose any  thing  you  desire+,  and  it  is 
doubly  so  in  an  instance  where  1  might 
have  an  opportunity  of  indulging  so  justi- 

piness  is.  Thither  I  have  sent  my  ardent  w  islr 
es  tliat  you  may  be  so  secured  from  the  flattering 
delusion  of  the  world,  and,  after  your  pious  ex- 
ample has  been  long  a  blessing  to  mankind,  may 
you  calmly  resignyour  breath  and  enter  tlie  con- 
fines of  unmolested  joy ! 

I  am  now  taking  my"  farewel  of  you  here,  but 
it  is  a  short  adieu,  for  I  die  w  itli  full  persuasion 
that  we  shall  meet  again.— But,  O,  in  what  ele- 
vation of  happiness!  in  what  enlargement  of 
mind,  and  pcrteciion  of  every  faculty !  What 
transporting  reflections  sliall  we  mttkeonthe 
advanUigcs  of  which  we  shall  feel  otu-selve* 
eternally  possest! 

To  him  that  loved  us,  and  washed  us  from  our 
sins  in  his  own  blood,  we  shall  ascribe  immortal 
glory,  dominion,  and  praise  forever.  This  is  all 
my  salvation,  and  all  my  hope.  That  name  iu 
whom  the  gentiles  trust,  in  w  liom  all  the  families 
on  eartli  are  blessed,  is  now  my  glorious,  my  un- 
failing confidence  ;  in  his  merits  alone  I  expect 
to  stand  justified  before  infinite  purity  and  jus- 
tice. How  poor  were  my  lioj^es  if  I  dejjended 
on  those  works,  which  my  own  vanity,  or  the 
paitiality  of  men,  have  called  good,  and  which, 
if  examined  by  Divine  purity,  would  prove  per- 
haps but  specious  sins  r  The  best  actions  of  my 
life  would  be  found  defective,  if  brought  to  the 
test  of  that  unblemished  hoUness  in  whose  jght 
the  heavens  are  not  ch-an. — Where  were  my 
hopes  but  for  a  Redeemer's  merits  and  atone- 
ment.— How  desperate,  how  undone  my  condi- 
tion ? — With  the  utmost  advantage  I  can  boast 
I  should  start  back  and  tremble  at  the  tlioughts 
of  appearing  before  tlie  unblemished  Majesty. — 
O  Jesus,  what  harmony  dwells  in  thy  name  ! — 
Celestial  joy  and  immortal  life  are  in  tlie 
soimd.-Let  angels  set  thee  to  their  golden  harps; 
lettlic  ransomed  nations  for  ever  magnify-  thee! 

\Miat  a  drearn  is  mortal  life ; — What  shadow* 
arc  the  objects  of  sense!  All  the  glories  of  mor- 
tality, my  nmch-belovcd  friend,  will  be  notliing 
in  your  v  iew  at  the  awful  hour  of  death,  wiienyou 
miil.t  be  separated  from  tlie  w  hole  creation,  and 
alter  on  the  bonlers  of  the  immaterial  woild. 

Soinethiiig  j)ersuadcs  me  that  tlis  will  be 
my  last  farewel  in  tills  world.  Heaven  forbid 
that  it  should  be  an  everlasting  parting.  May 
that  Divine  protection,  whose  care  1  implore, 
keep  you  stedfast  in  the  faith  of  Christianity,  and 
gnidc  voursteps  in  the  strictestpaths  of  virtue! 
Adieu,  my  most  dear  friend,  till  we  meet  in 
the  paradise  of  God.         EnzAnETK  Rowe. 

t  That  the  Doctor  mightaddress  Mi-s.  Rowe's 
Dtvout  Exercises  to  her  Lad) ship  by  name. 

liable 
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fiable  a  pride  as  I  shoLild  feel  in  letting 
tlic  public  see  this  fresli  mark  of  your 
partiality  to  me;  but  as  I  am  apprehen- 
sive that  the  envy  such  a  distinct  ion  would 
raise  against  me  might  draw  some  vexa- 
tion with  it,  I  hope  you  will  have  the 
goodness  to  chan'^e  the  dedication  into  a 
letter  to  a  friend,  without  giving  rnc  any 
•ther  appellation. 

I  have  heen  so  ill  as  to  keep  my  cham- 
ber, and  almost  my  bed,  since  f  received 
the  hrst  of  your  letters,  and  my  Lord  has 
had  a  return  of  tlie  gout.  Nothing  else 
should  have  made  me  so  long  delay  own- 
ing the  receipt  of  ii,  and  assuring  you 
that  I  am,  with  the  greatest  esteem,  Sir, 
vour,   fcc. 


LETTER     GLXXXVI. 
From  the  same  l»  the  same. 

Sir,  October  27,  173r. 

1  SHOULD  sooner  have  thanked  you  for 
Mrs.  Rowe's  Meditations,  which  you 
"were  so  good  as  to  send  me,  but  that  I 
had  a  mind  to  read  them  carefully  over 
first.  You  have  in  your  preface  taken 
the  kindest  and  most  judicious  care  to  ex- 
cuse some  expressions  in  them  which  I 
must  confess  appear  to  me  to  stand  in 
need  of  some  apology,  but  upon  the 
whole  I  think  there  are  several  excellent 
sentiments  in  them,  which  I  think  can- 
Mot  fail  of  doing  good,  especially  to  those 
Trho  by  their  acquaintance  with  her, 
know  how  sincerely  they  came  from  her 
heart.  Lady  Betty  returns  her  tJianks 
for  the  book  you  sent  her,  and  says  she 
shall  always  value  it  as  being  wiitten  by 
Airs.  Rowe,  and  as  a  mark  of  your  kind 
regard  to  herself.  I  have  many  acknow- 
ledgments to  make  you  for  the  lionour 
you  have  done  me  in  your  dedication", 
which  by  your  kindness  in  suppressing 
my  name,  gives  me  an  unmixed  pleasure, 
by  aflbrding  me  the  satisfaction  of  re- 
ceiving such  a  mark  of  your  partiality 
without  the  liazard  of  raising  the  public 
«nvy. 

*  This  declaration  of  her  Ladyship,  and  what 
•he  says  in  tlie  two  fbrc^foiiiii;  letters,  make  it 
evident  to  whom  the  Doctor  inscribed  Mrs. 
Rowes  Meilitatioi;s,  ihou<;h  the  name  is  con- 
ceaied  in  the  dedication.  The  whole  of  it 
agree*  to  lier  Ladysiiip,  and  shews  w  hat  a  iiia;h 
•pinion  and  «steein  k«  vntertaineU  couceruiij; 
kor. 


L 


My  Lord  and  my  son  present  their 
services  to  you,  and  I  am,  with  the  sin- 
cerest  gratitude  and  esteem,  Sir,  kn. 

LETTER     CLXXXVII. 

From  the  satne  lo  the  same. 

Sir,  S^  Leonards-Hill,  Jun«  6,  nif'i 
T  HAD  the  pleasure  on  Saturday  to  re- 
ceive the  book+,  and  the  kind  letter 
you  were  so  good  as  to  send  me.  1  dar« 
say  I  shall  go  through  the  book  with  a 
great  deal  of  pleasure;  I  have  already 
read  part  of  it,  and  hnd  nothing  as  yet 
to  give  me  any  apprehensions  that  I  shall 
find  it  dry  or  unpleasant.  I  am  sure  the 
subject  is  of  importance,  and  is  rendered 
most  particularly  so  at  this  time,  vvhea 
the  polite  part  of  the  world  look  on  the 
Sabbath  as  an  old-fashioned  insti'tution, 
from  which  they  would  gladly  be  re- 
leased. I  inclose  you  some  verses  which, 
thougli  perhaps  not  strictly  right  as  to 
the  rules  of  poetry,  I  believe  you  will 
excuse  for  the  piety  of  the  seiuiments. 
They  were  sent  me  by  a  friend  of  mine 
who  lives  at  Gloucester,  and  she  says 
were  written  by  a  young  gentleman 
there. 

I  tliought  it  very  long  since  I  had 
heard  fiom  you,  and  should  without' ce- 
remony have  written  again,  but  I  have 
laboured  under  a  very  painful  disorder  ia 
my  head  and  face,  wliich  has  of  late 
made  writing  very  diflicult  to  me.  I 
thank  God  it  is  now  a  little  better, 
thougli  so  far  fiom  well  as  to  hinder  me 
of  the  jjleasures  of  riding  and  walking, 
to  which  the  season  of  the  year  would  na- 
turally invite  me,  and  which  are  gene- 
rally more  beneficial  to  my  health  thaa 
any  medicine  in  the  dispensary.  But  I 
ought  not  to  repine  at  these  little  incon- 
veniences, which  are  so  far  less  afflicting 
tlian  I  deserve,  while  I  have  the  blessing 
to  see  my  Lord  and  my  children  en- 
joy a  perfect  state  o  f  health;  for  though 
I  doubt  I  must  never  hope  to  see  my 
Lord  able  to  walk  again,  he  is  otherwise 
in  as  good  health  and  spirits  as  ever  he 
was  since  I  knew  him.  He  and  my 
daugluer  are  this  day  gone  to  London 
to  stay  till  Thursday  or  Friday,  but  my 
son  and  I  remain  here.     They  all  assure 

t  Undoubtedly  his  Disconrses  on  tiie  Holi- 
ness of  Times,  Places,  and  P«upi«;  pubiisbed, 
in  17J8. . 

y>i  m  yeu 
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yaii  of  their  best  wishes.  Il  is  comfort- 
able to  find  that  there  are  still  enough  of 
such  well-disposed  minds  as  to  encourage 
Mrs.  Howe's  Meditations,  which  cer- 
tainly breathe  as  sincere  a  spirit  of  piety 
as  can  be  met  with  in  any  writing.  I  am 
afraid  1  have  tired  you  with  this  long 
letter,  and  indeed  the  pain  of  my  eyes 
rewinds  me  that  it  is  time  to  conclude  it, 
by  assuring  you  that  I  am,  with  the 
greatest  esteem,  Sir,  your,  kc. 

LETTER    CLXXXVIII. 

Frances  Countess  of  Hartford,  nfler- 
wards  Dutchess  of  Somerset,  to  Dr. 
Isaac  IVatls. 

Sir,  St.  Leonard's  Hill,  Aug.  8, 1738, 

•  WOULD  much  sooner  have  thanked  you 
•*•  for  the  favour  of  your  last  letter,  but 
have  been  hhidered  by  my  attendance  on 
niy  Lord  in  a  severe  lit  of  tlie  gout, 
though,  I  thank  God,  it  has  been  only 
in  his  limbs,  and  not  aElecled  either  his 
head  or  stomach. 

I  think  every  body  must  wish  a  mure 
like  Mr.  Pope's  were  more  inclined  to 
exert  itself  on  divine  and  good-natured 
subjects;  but  I  am  afraid  s:itirc  is  his 
highest  talent;  /or  I  think  his  Universal 
Trayer  is  by  no  means  equ:il  to  some 
other  of  his  works;  and  I  think  his  tenth 
stanza"  an  instance  how  blind  the  wisest 
men  may  be  to  the  errors  of  their  own 
hearts  ;  for  he  certainly  did  Jiot  mean  to 
im])recatc  such  a  proportion  of  vengeance 
on  himselt,  as  he  is  too  apt  to  load  those 
with  whom  he  dislikes;  nor  would  he 
wish  to  have  his  own  failings  exj)osed  to 
the  eye  of  the  world  with  all  the  invec- 
tive and  ridicule,  with  whicii  he  publishes 
those  of  his  fellow-crcatincs. 

I  have  lately  met  with  some  riddles 
which  we  tliink  pretty  enough  in  their 
way,  and,  as  I  remember  you  once  told 
me  you  thought  then}  tolerable  amuse- 
ments, I  will  inclose  you  one  or  two  of 
them,  and,  if  they  do  not  displease  you, 
can  hnnish  you  with  a  lew  more,  which 
we  do  not  think  bad  ones.  My  Lord 
and  our  young  people  assure  you  of  their 

•  Teacli  mp  to  ferl  anotlier's  woo, 
To  liidf  the  tiitilt  I  sc»! ; 
Hint  mt-n-y  I  lo  (ilbiishliow, 
'lliat  lutriy  show  to  nie. 


services.     I  am.  Sir,  with   the  sinccrcst 
esteem,  your,  S;c. 


LETTER    CLXXXLY. 

From  the  same  to  the  same. 

Sir,  Jan.  17,  irSf. 

T  AM  truly  sorry  to  lind  you  complain  «f 
any  decay,  but  I  am  sure  il  you  have 
any  it  must  be  bodily,  and  has  no  other 
©fleet  than  that,  which  both  Mr.  Waller 
and  yourself  have  so  happily  described  as 
letting  in  light  u])on  the  soul. 

I  never  read  any  thing  in  my  life  that 
pleased  me  belter  than  your  meditatior.s 
on  Revelation  10th,  and  I  hope  I  shall 
not  ordy  delight  in  reading  the  words, 
but  lay  the  substance  of  it  to  my  heart, 
to  which  end  allow  me  to  beg  your  pray- 
ers as  an  assistance. 

My  dear  Lord's  state  of  suffering  (for 
lie  is  again  CDnrnied  to  his  bed  b^  the 
gout)  gives  nic  little  opportunity  and  less 
inclination  to  lose  much  lime  in  the  gay 
amusements  which  area'pt  to  divert  other 
people  from  the  thoughts  of  their  disso- 
lution; but  I  am  not  sure  that  a  life  ol 
care  and  anxiety  has  not  as  bad  an  cd'ect, 
by  lix.ing  the  mind  too  attentively  on  the 
present  gloom,  which  obscures  every 
ciieerful  ray  which  would  otherwise  en- 
liven one's  spirits. 

1  wish  I  had  any  thing  to  send  more 
worth  your  reading  than  the  following 
verses;  but  I  have  so  little  leisure  that  1 
c:tn  scarce  get  time  to  write  letters  to  the 
few  IViends  I  correspond  with.  These 
lines  vvcre  written  one  morning  in  Octo- 
ber as  I  \vas  sitting  in  a  bow-window  in 
my  chauibcr  at  St.  Leonard's  Hill, 
which  look^  on  a  little  grove  in  the 
garden,  and  beyond  has  vm  extensive 
view  of  thi;  I'orcst. 

How  latoly  was  yon  russet  jrore 

'I'lie  scat  ot'  li;iriiioiiy  and  lore? 

How  lit-aiilcous  all  the  .lylvaii  scene? 

The  tlowors  liow  gaj ,  the  tree*  how  {jrceii?  5v.c. 

I  am  importuned  by  a  very  valuable 
old  woman,  who  is  declining  apace,  to 
beg  your  prayers.  She  took  mc  from 
my  nur.sc,  and,  if  I  have  any  good  in 
me,  I  owe  it  to  her.  She  was  tmsied  by 
my  mother  with  the  care  both  of  my 
sister  and  myself,  and  has  lived  with  me 
ever  since.  Hut  now,,  though  past  70, 
2  she 
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she  cannot  meet  death  without  terror,  and 
yet  I  believe  I  may  venture  to  answer, 
that  she  has  always  lived  under  the  strict- 
est sense  of  religion,  but  lowness  olspirits 
joined  to  many  bodily  infirmities  will 
shed  darkness  on  tiie  most  cheerful  minds, 
and  hers  never  was  of  that  cast.  I  fear 
she  has  very  few'  months  (if  weeks)  to 
come  on  eartli,  and  a  notice  that  you  will 
grant  her  request  would  make  her  I  be- 
lieve pass  them  with  more  comlort. 

I  am  forced  to  take  another  page  to 
assure  you  of  my  Lord's  compliments,  and 
those  of  my  young  people;  the  two  lat- 
ter are  very  well.  I  have  no  other  view 
in  seiiding  tlie  above  verses,  but  to  prove 
that  my  confidence  in  your  friendship  has 
received  no  alteration  from  the  length 
of  time  which  has  passed  since  I  had  an 
opportunity  of  assuring  you  in  person 
with  how  true  a  regard  I  am.  Sir,  your, 


LETTER    CXC. 

Front  ihe  same  to  Ihe  same. 

Sir,  Windsor-Forest,  7«kay  19,  1739. 

T  WOULD  sooner  liave  expressed  my  con- 
cern for  your  illness  had  I  been  free 
from  complaint  myself.  I  have  been  ai- 
flicted  for  some  weeks  Avith  a  pain  in  my 
jaws  and  face,  which  is  yet  very  little 
better,  and  really  disheartens  me  from 
doing  any  thing.  My  Lord  and  Betty 
are  in  town,  as  is  my  son's  governor  on 
account  of  a  violent  rheumatism,  so  tisat 
he,  and  I,  and  a  young  gentleman  three 
or  lour  years  older  than  himself,  live  here 
in  perfect  solitude.  Our  amusement 
within  doors  is  at  present  Rapin's  History 
of  England  in  English,  which  they 
abridge  as  they  go  along ;  I  wark  or  draw 
while  they  read  aloud,  and  we  da  not 
seem  tired  of  our  way  of  lile. 

Your  good  prayers  for  poor  Rothery 
have  met  with  unexpected  success.  She 
is  so  much  recovered  that  I  begin  to 
think  she  will  get  entirely  well,  and  if 
she  does,  I  think  notliing  of  tluit  kind  iias, 
since  1  can  remember,  looked  more  like 
a  miraculous  operation  of  the  healing 
power  of  tlie  Almighty. 

1  hope  the  same  divine  mercy  will 
long  preserve  you  a  blessing  to  the  agC, 
and  that  you  wdl  find  your  strength  re- 
turn. \vith  the  warm  weather. 


My  son  assm'cs  you  of  his  kindest  wishes 
and  services,  and  I  am  sure  the  other 
branches  of  my  familywoulddo  the  same 
if  they  were  here. 

I  hoped  every  week  (of  late)  for  the 
publication  of  the  sermons  you  were  so' 
good  as  to  say  you  intended  me.  I  find 
Mr.  Grove's  are  going  to  be  published 
by  subscription.  I  have  sent  to  town  to 
desire  that  my  name  may  be  added  to 
the  list. 

I  have  just  had  the  oddest  pamphlet 
sent  me  which  I  ever  saw  in  my  life,  call- 
ed Amusemeiis  I^/iilosop/uques  surde  lan- 
guage des  Beles.  It  was  burnt  by  the 
liands  of  the  common  executioner  at 
Paris,  and  the  priest  who  wrote  it  ba- 
nished till  he  made  a  formal  retraction 
of  it,  and  yet  I  think  it  very  plain  by  the 
style  that  the  man  was  either  in  jest  or . 
crazed.  It  is  by  no  means  wanting  of 
wit,  but  extremely  far  from  a  system  af 
probability.  I  will  now  only  recommend 
myself  to  your  prayers,  ahd  subscribe  my- 
self, Sir,  your,  &c. 

LETTER     CXCI. 

From  Ihe  same  lo  the  same. 

Sir,  Marlborough,  June  7,  1739. 

vrou  will  have  great  reascm  to  thir^k 
me  very  ungratehd  for  your  kind 
present  to  my  son,  and  very  iiKlifTerent 
in  regard  to  your  health,  fill  I  have  told 
you  what  has  so  long  hindeied  my  re- 
turning you  thanks  lor  the  one,  and  as- 
suring you  of  my  concern  for  the  other. 
1  have  been  since  I  received  yours  afflict- 
ed with  a  pain  in  my  head,  which  was 
ahnoU  ready  to  deprive  me  of  my  eye- 
sight. It  lasted  four  or  five  days,  and» 
as  soon  as  it  was  over,  we  prepared  to 
remove  hither,  where  we  have  only  beeu 
three  days.  These  have  been  the  impe- 
diments which  have  kept  me  silent  at  a 
time  when  I  had  the  strongest  inclination 
to  inquire  after  you,  and  assure  vou  oF 
my  sincerest  wishes  and  prayers  for  your 
perfect  recovary. 

I  have  the  pleasure  of  finding  my  gar- 
den extremely  improved  in  the  two  yeaiT 
I  have  been  ab^^ent  from  it.  Some  little 
alterations  1  had  ordered  are  completed/ 
The  trees  M'hich  I  left  sukiII  ones  arc 
grown  to  form  an  agreeable"  shade,  and 
I  have  reason  to  bless  Ci'xi  for  the  plta-- 
'santness  of  the  place  which  is  allotted  uie 
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(o  p;ts<;  many  of  my  retired  lioiirs  in. 
May  I  make  use  ol  them  to  lit  me  for 
uiy  last,  and  that  I  may  do  so  allow  nic 
to  bc;r  the  continuation  of  your  prayers  I 
My  poor  old  woman  is  j^ot  hither,  con- 
trary to  her  own,  and  all  our  expecta- 
tions. She  has  the  tleepesl  gratitude  for 
your  goodness  to  her,  and  begs  you  will 
accept  her  thanks.  She  is  still  very  weak, 
and  I  fancy  will  hardly  get  over  the  au- 
tumn. My  Lord  and  Betty  desire  to  as- 
sure yon  of  their  compliments.  I  am, 
'  Sir,  with  the  truest  esteem,  yoiu",  kc. 

LETTER    CXCII. 

Frances  Countess  o/Harlford,  ajlerwanh 
DuUhess  oj  Somtrscl,  to  Dr.  J.  Walls. 

Sir,  June  10,  1739. 

'T' HOUGH  I  troubled  you  with  a  letter 
so  lately,  I  cannot  dispense  with  my 
impatience  to  thank  you  for  the  valuable 
present  you  have  made  me  of  one  of  the 
best  books  I  ever  saw.*  I  received  it 
only  on  Friday  night,  but,  as  the  good- 
ness of  Providence  has  allowed  rae  many 
hours  of  leisure  and  retirement,  I  have 
had  time  enough  to  read  so  much  of  it 
as  gives  me  the  highest  veneration  for  its 
author.  I  hope  God  w  ill  grant  me  grace 
not  only  to  read  it,  but  to  endeavour  after 
the  piety  it  dictates,  which  is  delivered  iii 
such  a  manner  as  both  to  convince  the 
reason  and  touch  the  heart.  I  have  for- 
got whether  in  any  of  my  later  letters  I 
ever  named  to  you  a  little  book  newly 
translated  from  the  Italian  by  the  same 
Mrs.  Carter,  who  lias  a  copy  of  verses 
printed  in  the  beginning  of  Mrs.  Rowe's 
Works  occasioned  by  her  death.  The 
hook  she  has  now  translated  is  Sir  Isaac 
Newton's  Doctrine  of  Light  and  Colours 
made  easy  for  the  Ladies.  My  daughter 
and  I  have  both  read  it  with  great  plea- 
sure, and  Hatter  ourselves  that  we  at  least 
understand  some  parts  of  it.  She  joins 
with  her  father  and  brother  in  their  as- 
surances of  esteem  and  good  wishes  to- 
ward you,  and  I  hope  you  are  convinced 
that  on  both  those  subjects  you  may 
equally  depend  upon  the  sincerity  of,  Sir, 
yours,  iic. 

•  Very  probably  his  Discourses  on  tlie  World 
to  coin*,  datod   by  him,  in  his  preface,  173y. 


LETTER    CXCIII. 

From  the  same  to  the  same. 

Sir,  jNIarlborough,  July  30, 1739. 

T  WOULD  much   sooner  have  written  to 

you  to  thank  you  for  the  favour  of  your 
last  letter,  had  I  enjoyed  more  leisure; 
bui  I  have  had  a  friend  with  me  this  last 
month  who  has  engrossed  a  good  many  of 
those  hours  •which  I  used  to  employ  in 
writing  to  my  correspondents.  She  is  a 
very  pious  and  very  religious,  as  well  at 
agreeable,  woman,  and  has  seen  enough 
of  the  world  in  her  younger  years  to  teach 
her  to  value  its  enjoyments,  and  fear  its 
vexations,  no  more  than  they  deserve,  by 
which  happy  knowledge  she  has  brought 
lier  mind  and  s|)irits  to  the  most  perfect 
state  of  calmness  I  eversaAv,  and  her  con- 
versation seems  to  impart  the  blessing  to 
all  who  partake  of  her  discourse.  By  this 
youwilljudgethati  have  passed  my  time 
very  much  to  my  satisfaction  while  she 
was  with  me ;  and,  though  I  have  not 
written  to  you,  you  have  shared  my  time 
with  her,  for  almost  all  the  hours  1 
passed  alone  I  have  employed  in  reading 
your  works,  which  for  ever  represent 
to  my  imagination  the  idea  of  a  ladder 
or  (light  of  steps,  since  every  volume 
seems  to  rise  a  step  nearer  the  language 
of  heaven,  and  there  is  a  visible  pro- 
gression towards  that  better  country 
through  every  page;  so  that,  though  all 
breathe  piety  and  just  reason,  the  last 
seems  to  crown  the  whole,  till  you  shall 
again  publish  something  to  enlighten  a 
dark  and  obstinate  age ;  for  I  must  be- 
lieve that  the  manner  in  which  you  treat 
divine  subjects  is  more  likely  to  reform 
and  work  upon  the  aflfections  of  you» 
readers  than  that  of  any  other  writer 
now  living.  I  Iiope  Cod  will  in  mercy 
to  many  thousands,  myself  in  particular, 
prolong  your  life  many  years.  I  own 
this  does  not  seem  a  kind  wish  to  you, 
but  I  think  you  will  be  content  to  bear 
the  infirmities  of  flesh  some  years  longer, 
to  be  an  instrument  in  the  hands  of  God 
toward  the  salvation  of  your  weak  and 
distressed  brethren.  The  joys  of  heaven 
cannot  fade,  but  will  be  as  glorious  mil- 
lions of  ages  to  come  as  they  are  now ; 
and  what  a  moment  will  the  longest  life 
appear  when  it  comes  to  be  compared 
with  eternity  !  My  Lord  desires  to  assure 

you 
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you  of  his  regards  and  best  wislici.  I 
am,  Sir,  yoiiis,  kc. 

LETTER    CXCIV. 
From  Ihe  same  to  the  same. 

Sir,  Marlborough,  Sept.  10, 1739. 

T  AM   extremely  glud   to   find  that  you 

have  still  a  reserve  of  writings  which 
the  world  may  at  some  time  or  other  liope 
to  see,  for  without  the  least  flattery  (a 
vice  I  would  always  avoid,  and  more 
particularly  on  so  important  an  occasion) 
it  is  my  opinion  that  God  has  in  a  very 
extraordinary  manner  blessed  your  en- 
deavours to  the  advancement  of  piety.  I 
cannot  help  mentioning  one  instance  of 
it  to  you,  which  has  fallen  within  my 
own  knowledge,  of  a  person  who,  after 
having  drunk  extremely  hard,  and  made 
a  very  ill  husband  for  upwards  of  twenty 
years,  has  within  this  year  and  a  half  en- 
tirely changed  his  course  of  life,  and  is 
now  as  sober  a  man  and  as  good  an  hus- 
band as  is  possible,  and  he  himself  says 
that  his  reformation  has  been  ciuirely 
•winfj  to  reading  vour  three  volumes  of 
sermons  which  w^ere  printed  some  years 
since. 

I  must  beg  you  to  direct  your  next  let- 
ter to  nic  at  St.  Leonard's  Hill,  for  we 
remove  thither  (if  it  please  God)  tlic  day 
after  to-morrow  for  about  two  months. 
My  Lord  and  my  son  assure  you  of  their 
sincere  regards,  as  I  am  sure  Betty  would 
fJo  was  she  with  me,  but  she  is  stiil  in 
Yorkshire.  I  will  not  add  any  more  at 
present  than  to  desire  the  continuance  of 
your  prayers,  and  assure  you  that  I  am, 
with  a  real  veneration  and  friendship. 
Sir,  your,  Sec. 

LETTER    CXCV. 

from  Ike  same  lo  Iks  same 

Sir,  Mar.  20,  1739, 

T  A«  very  much  ashamed  vvliea  I  con- 
*  sider  how  long  I  have  been  indebted 
to  you  for  the  favour  qf  a  letter,  but 
since  that  time  I  have  had  my  lieart  lull 
of  care,  and  my  hands  full  of  business. 
When  1  received  yours  my  Lord  was 
laid  up  with  a  severe  fut  of  liie  gout 
which  did  not  permit  me  to  leave  Wind- 
ser  I-or«st  (whither  wc  arc   to' return  no 


more  till  the  thirteenth  of  this  mouth. 
When  I  (irst  came  to  town  J  had  the  di.i- 
agreeable  news  of  my  daughter's  l>eln<' 
ill  in  Yorkshire,  but,  I  thank  God,  she 
is  now  well  again,  and  1  expect  her  iti 
town  next  week.  Besides  all  this,  I  have 
been  busy  in  getting  some  tilings  ready 
to  go  down  iiUo  Buckingliumshire,  to  un 
house  which  my  Lord  lus  bought  there 
of  my  Lord  Bathurst,  and  where  we  are 
to  go  te-mon-ow  morning,  to  pass  there 
three  or  four  duys.  It  is  the  [)lacc  which 
Mr.  Pope  in  one  of  his  letters  to  Mr. 
Digby  calls  my  Lord  R — 's  extravagant 
bergerif.  ■■•  Tlie  little  paddock  in  which 
it  stands  perfectly  answers  that  title. 
The  house  is  old,  but  very  convenient, 
and  large  enough;  and  what  makes  it 
very  agreeable  to  me,  though  within  ten 
miles,  it  looks  as  if  it  were  an  hundred 
from  London.  "  The  life  of  God  in 
the  Soul  of  Man"  is  a  book  which  I  have 
had  and  admired  above  these  twelve  years. 
Nothing  can  breathe  a  truer  spirit  of 
piety.  My  Lord  and  son  desire  to  assure 
you  of  their  services  and  best  wishes,  and 
I  am,  with  a  very  sinceri*  regard,  Sir, 
your.  Lc, 


LETTER    CXCVI. 
lord  Darriiigloii\  lo  Dr.  Imac  IVatls. 

Rev.  Sir.  I^ndon,  Jan.  11,  ins. 

T    CANNOT  dispense   vvitii   myself  from 

taking  the  first  opportunity  1  have  of 
acknowledging  your  great  favour  in  as- 
sisting me  so  readily  to  oIlLr  up  the  praise 
due  to  Almighty  God  for  his  signal  mer- 
cies vouchsafed  me  on  three  several  oc- 
casions, and  of  assuring  you  that  it  was 
with  the  uL  most  concern  I  understood  that 
I  must  not  flatter  myself  widi  the  iiopes 
of  your  being  with  us  in  this  last.  Cut 
how  very  obliging  are  you,  who  would 
give  yourself  the  trouble  to  let  me  know 
that,  thougli  you  could  not  give  me  the 
advantage  of  your  company  as  Uatton- 
Gardcn,  yet  1  should  not  want  your  as- 
sistance at  a  distance,  where  you  would 
address  such  petitions  to  heaven  to  meet 
ours  astcnd  to  render  me  one  of  the  best 
and  happiest  men  alive?  This  they  will 
intluence  me  to  be  iii  some  measure,  bytk 

•  A  large  sheep-fold. 

t  Sae  liis  life  iu  the  Biografhia,  BiitMuiwu 
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by  their  prevalcncy  at  the  throne  of 
^race,  and  by  iiistructiugme  in  the  most 
aj^reeable  n)aniiir  what  I  shovild  aspire 
to.  AVhiist  1  rear!  yoiu  letter  I  found  my 
blood  fired  with  the  greatest  ambition  to 
be  what  you  wisii  me.  I  will  therefore 
carehilly  preserve  it  where  it  shall  be 
least  liable  to  accidents,  and  where  it  will 
be  always  most  in  my  view.  There,  as 
I  shall  sec  what  1  ought  to  be,  by  keeping 
it  always  before  me,  I  shall  not  only  have 
the  pleasure  of  observing  the  masterly 
stiokes  of  tiie  cliaracter  you  wisii  me, 
but  I  hope  come  in  time  to  bear  some 
resemblance  to  it. 

Whilst  you  were  praying  for  us,  we 
did  not  forget  you ;  norsliall  J  cease  to 
beseech  Almighty  God  to  juake  you  a 
bright  example  of  passive  virtue,  tilj  he 
shall  see  lit  to  restore  you  to  tliat  eminent 
degree  of  acceptubleness  and  service  you 
have  once  enjoyed.  I  ain,  Sir,  your, 
kc. 

My  wife  is  very  much  obliged  by 
your  civility.  She  has  desired  a  copy  of 
your  letter,  which  she  says  will  be  as 
useful  to  her,  as  it  has  been  entertaining, 
if  it  be  not  her  own  fault.  Both  our 
humble. services  attend  the  good  family 
\v!iere  you  are.  I  am  sorry  my  Lady's 
cold  is  like  to  deprive  us  of  their  com- 
pany on  Wednesday. 


wished  you  had  made  your  sections,  es- 
pecially at  the  beginning,  not  barely  as 
historical  ones,  but  with  a  vie\T  to  the 
diflerent  dispensations  of  Cod  to  man- 
kind (I  mean  in  that  part  of  the  book 
before  the  law),  though  still  preserving 
the  order  of  the  Bible.  The  breaks,  that 
arise  from  that  consideration,  are  what 
are  most  likely  to  lead  us  into  the  true 
knowledge  of  the  Bible.  \Vith()ut  them 
the  history  of  the  Bible  will  be  little  more 
than  the  amusement  of  other  histories. 
I  am,  Sir,  your,  &:c. 


LETTER    CXCVin. 

Mr.John  Lock^  lo  Mr.  Samuel  Bold)  at 
Steeple. 


LETTER     CXCVH. 

f.crd  Barriiiglon  to  Dr.  Isaac  Walls. 

Rev.  Sir,  Bpckct-Hoiisc,  Feb.  4, 17.")) . 
AT  last  I  have  received  the  kind  pre- 
sent* you  so  long  since  ordered  uie. 
I  have  read  it  over,  and  looked  ovei- 
some  pans  of  it  again.  I  shall  lay  it  in 
my  nursery,  hall,  and  jjailour,  and  keep 
it  in  my  study.  I  think  it  a  book  that 
will  be  very  instiuclive  and  entertaining 
to  pco|;le  of  all  ages  and  conditions. 
\'ouki.ow  I  am  very  much  for  the  whole 
Bible's  being  looked  through,  and  not 
one  part  of  it  only;  or  even  the  New 
Testament  alone  in  prejudice  of  the  rest. 
I  think  you  ha\edone  very  good  service 
in  givnig  us  the  Apwryphal  history,  as 
a  j»:.rt  of  the  accoiml  of  Cod's  transac- 
tions with  his  people.  But,  after  saying 
tins,  I  u.ust  own  lo   you    I   could    have 

"  YiT.  Waltss  View  of  the  whole  Scrlptnre 
Jlistory. 


Sir, 
Y^URS  of  the  eleventh  of  April,  I  re- 
ceived not  till  last  week.  I  suppose 
Mr.  Churcliill  staid  it  till  that  discourse, 
wherein  you  have  been  pleased  to  defend 
my  essay,  was  printed,  that  they  might 
come  together ;  though  neither  of  them 
needs  a  companion  to  rcconnuend  it  to 
me.  Your  Reasonings  are  so  strong  and 
just,  and  your  friendship  to  me  so  visible, 
that  every  thing  must  be  welcome  to  me, 
that  comes  fioni  your  pen,  let  it  be  of 
>vhat  kind  soever. 

I  promise  myself,  that  to  all  those  who 
arc  willing  to  open  their  eyes,  and  en- 
large their  minds,  to  a  true  knowledge  of 
things,  this  little  treatise  of  yours  will  be 
greatly  acceptable  and  useful.  And  for 
those,  that  will  shut  their  eyes  for  fear 
they  should  see  farther  than  others  have 
seen  before  them,  or  rather  for  fear  they 
should  use  tijem,  and  not  blindly  and 
lazily  follow  the  sayings  of  others,  what 
can  be  done  to  them?  They  are  to  be  let 
alone  to  join  in  the  cry  of  the  herd  they 
have  placed  themselves  in,  and  to  take 
that  for  applause,  which  is  nothing  but 
the  noise  that  of  course  they  make  to  one 
another,  which  way  ever  they  are  going; 
so  tiiat  the  greatness  of  it  is  no  manner  of 
proof  that  they  are  in  the  right.  I  say 
not  this,  because  it  is  a  discourse  wherein 
your  favour  any  opinions  of  mine  (for  t 
take  care  not  to  be  deceived  by  the  rea- 
sonings of  my  friends],  but  -^y  it,  from 
those  who  art  strangers  to  you,  and  who 
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•wn  themselves  to  have  received  light 
and  conviction  from  the  clearness  and 
closeness  of  your  reasonings,  and  that  in 
i  matter  at  first  sight  very  abstruse,  and 
Tcniote  from  ordinary  conceptions. 

There  is  nothing  that  would  more  re- 
joice me,  than  to  have  you  for  my  neigh- 
bour. The  advantage  that  you  promise 
yourself  from  mine,  I  should  receive  from 
your  conversation.  The  impartial  lovers 
and  seekers  of  truth  are  a  great  deal 
fewer  than  one  could  wish  or  imagine. 
It  is  a  rare  thing  to  fmdanyone  to  whom 
one  may  communicate  one's  thoughts 
freely,  and  from  whom  one  may  ex])ect 
i  careful  examination  and  impartial  judg- 
ment of  them.  To  be  learned  in  the 
lump  by  other  men's  thoughts,  and  to 
be  in  the  right  by  saying  after  otiiers, 
is  the  much  easier  and  quitter  way;  but 
how  a  rational  man,  that  should  inquire 
and  know  for  himself,  can  content  him- 
self with  a  faith  or  religion  taken  ui)oa 
trust,  or  with  such  a  servile  submission  of 
his  understanding,  as  to  admit  all,  and 
nothing  else  but  what  fashion  makes 
])assable  among  men,  is  to  me  astonish- 
ing. I  do  not  wonder  you  should  have, 
in  many  points,  different  apprehensions 
from  what  you  meet  with  in  authors;  with 
a  free  mind,  that  uiibiussedly  pursues 
truth,  it  cannot  be  otherwise.  First,  All 
authorsdid  not  write  unbiassedly  for  truth 
sake.  Secondly,  There  are  scarce  any 
two  men,  tliat  have  j)erfectly  tlie  same 
views  of  the  same  thing,  till  they  come 
with  attention,  and  i)erhaj)s  mutual  as- 
sistance, to  examine  it.  A  consideration 
that  makes  conversation  witli  tlie  liviu"- 
a  thing  much  more  desirable  and  useful 
tlian  consulting  the  dead;  would  tlie 
liviug  but  be  inquisitive  after  trutli,  ajjply 
tlieir  tlioughts  w  itfi  attention  to  the  gain- 
ing of  it,  and  be  indifferent  wfiere  it  was 
found,  so  they  could  but  find  it. 

The  first  recjuisite  to  the  j)rofIting  by 
books,  is  not  to  judge  of  opinions  by 
the  authority  of  the  writers.  None  liave 
tt^e  right  of  (iictating  but  God  liiniself, 
and  that  because  lie  is  Trutli  itself.  All 
oiiiers  have  a  right  to  be  followed  as 
fiir  as  I,  /.  e.  as  far  as  the  evidence  of 
what  they  say  convinces;  and  of  that  my 
own  understandiug  alone  must  be  judge 
for  me,  and  nothing  else.  If  we  made 
our  own  eyes  our  guides,  and  admitted 
or  rejected  opinions  only  by  the  evidence 
et  rtason,  wt  should  neither  embrace  «r 


refuse  any  tenet,  because  we  fuid  it  pub- 
lished by  another,  of  what  name  or  clia- 
ractcr  soever  he  was. 

■\ou  say  you  lose  many  things  because 
they  slip  from  you  :  I  have  had  expe- 
rience of  that  myself,  but  tor  that  my 
Lord  Bacon  has  provided  a  sure  remedy. 
For,  as  I  remember  he  advises  some- 
where, never  to  go  without  pen  and  ink, 
or  something  to  write  with ;  and  to  be 
sure  not  to  neglect  to  write  down  all 
thoughts  of  moment  that  come  into  the 
mind.  I  must  own  I  have  omitted  it  of- 
ten, and  have  often  repented  it.  The 
thoughts  that  come  unsought,  and  as  it 
were  dropt  into  the  mind,  are  commonly 
the  most  valuable  of  any  we  have,  and 
therefore  should  be  secured,  because 
they  seldom  return  again.  You  say  also 
that  you  lose  many  things,  because  your 
thoughts  are  not  steady,  and  strong 
enough  to  pursue  them  to  a  just  issue. 
Give  me  leave  to  think  that  herein  you 
mistake  yourself  and  your  own  abilities. 
Write  down  your  thoughts  upon  any  sub- 
ject as  far  as  you  have  at  any  time  pur- 
sued them,  and  then  go  on  again  some 
other  time  when  you  find  your  mind  dis- 
posed to  it,  and  so  till  you  have  carried 
them  as  tar  as  you  can,  and  you  will  be 
convinced  that,  if  you  have  lost  any,  it 
has  not  been  for  want  of  strength  of 
mind  to  bring  them  to  an  issue;  but  for 
want  of  memory  to  retain  a  long  train  of 
reasonings,  which  the  mind  having  once 
beat  out,  is  loth  to  be  at  the  pains  to  go 
over  again ;  and  so  your  connection  ajid 
train  havingslipped  the  memory,  the  pur- 
suit stops,  and  the  reasoning  is  neglected 
before  it  comes  to  the  last  conclusion. 
If  you  have  not  tried  it,  you  cannot  ima- 
gine t!ie  difference  tfierc  is  in  studying 
with  and  witliout  a  pen  in  your  hand. 
Your  ideas,  if  tlie  connections  of  them 
tliat  you  have  traced  be  set  down,  so  that 
without  the  pains  of  recollecting  thera  in 
your  Kiemory  you  can  take  an  easy  view 
of  them  again,  will  lead  you  farther 
tlian  you  can  expect.  Try,  and  tell  me 
if  it  is  not  so.  1  say  not  this  that  1 
should  not  be  glad  to  have  any  conver- 
sation upon  whatever  points  you  shall 
employ  your  thoughts  about.  Projwsc 
wfiat  y(Mi  have  of  this  kind  freely,  and 
do  not  suspect  that  it  will  interfere  vvilh 
my  affairs. 

Know,  that  beside  the  pleasure  that  it 
is  to.  converse  with  a  thinking  man  and  a 
M  m  4  lovt 
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lover  of  truth,  I  shall  profit  by  it  more 
than  you.  This  you  would  sec  by  tiie 
frequency  of  my  visits,  il  you  were  with- 
in the  reach  of  them. 

That  whicii  I  think  of  DeiU.  xii.  15. 
is  this,  that  the  reason,  why  it  is  said,  as 
the  roebuck  and  the  /lurl,  is  because  {Lev. 
5cvii.)  to  prevent  idolatry,  in  offering  the 
blood  to  other  Gods,  they  were  com- 
manded to  kill  all  the  cattle  iliat  tliey 
ate  at  the  door  of  the  tabernacle,  as  a 
peace  offering,  and  sprinkle  the  blood  on 
the  ahar;  but  wild  beasts  that  were  clean 
might  be  eaten,  though  their  blood  was 
not  offered  to  God  :  fv.  13.)  because  be- 
ing killed  before  l!iey  were  taken,  their 
blood  could  not  be  sjjrinkledon  the  altar; 
and  therefore  it  sulliced  in  such  cases,  to 
pour  out  their  blood  wherever  they  were 
Killed,  and  cover  it  with  dust.  And 
for  the  same  reason,  when  the  camp  was 
broken  up,  wherein  the  whole  people  was 
IB  the  neighbourhood  of  the  tabernacle, 
during  their  forty  years  passage  from 
Igypt  to  Canaan,  and  the  people  were 
scattered  in  their  habitations  through  all 
the  Land  of  Promise;  those  who  were 
so  far  from  the  temple  were  excused 
[Deut.  xii.  21.  21.)  from  killing  their 
tame  cattlfc  at  Jerusalem,  and  sprinkling 
their  blood  on  the  altar.  No  more  was 
required  of  them  than  in  killing  a  roe- 
buck or  any  other  wild  beast ;  they  were 
•nly  to  pour  out  the  blood  and  cover  it 
with  dust,  and  so  they  might  eat  of  the 
flesh.  These  arc  my  thoughts  concern- 
ing that  passage. 

What  you  say  about  critics  and  criti- 
cal interpretations,  particularly  of  the 
Scriptures,  is  not  only  in  my  opinion 
true,  but  of  great  use  to  be  observed  in 
reading  learned  commentators,  who  not 
seldom  make  it  their  business  to  shew  in 
what  sense  a  word  has  been  used  by  other 
authors;  whereas  the  proper  business  of 
a  conunentator,  is  to  shew  in  what  sense 
it  was  used  by  the  author  in  that  place, 
which  in  the  Scripture  we  have  reason 
lo  conclude  was  most  commonly  in  the 
ordinary   vulgar   sense   of  the  word  or 

{)hrasc  known  in  that  time,  because  the 
)ooks  were  written,  as  you  rightly  ob- 
serve, and  adapted  to  the  peojjle.  If 
critics  had  observed  this,  we  should  have 
in  their  writings  less  ostentation  and  more 
trutli,  and  a  great  deal  of  darkness  how 
spread  on  the  scriptures  had  been  avoided. 
I  Jiavc  a  late  prool  of  this  myself,  who 
have  lately  found  in  some  passage^  of 


Scripture  a  sense  quite  different  from 
what  1  understood  them  in  before,  or 
from  what  I  found  in  commentators:  and 
yet  it  appears  so  clear  to  uie  that  wlicn 
I  see  you  next,  I  shall  dare  to  appeal  to 
you  in' it.  But  1  read  the  word  of  God 
without  prepossession  or  bias,  and  come 
to  it  with  a  resolution  lo  take  my  sense 
from  it,  and  not  with  a  desi^in  to  bring 
it  to  the  sense  of  my  system,  flow  much 
that  has  made  men  wind,  and  twist  and 
pull  the  text  in  all  the  several  sects  of 
Christians  1  need  not  tell  you.  "  I  dc- 
"  sign  to  take  my  religion  from  the 
"  scripture,  and  then,  whether  it  suits 
"  or  suits  not  any  oilier  denomination,  I 
"  am  not  mucli  concerned  :  for  I  think, 
"  at  tiie  last  day,  it  will  not  be  inquir- 
"  cd  whether  I  was  of  the  church  of 
"  England  or  Geneva,  bvit  whether  I 
"  sought  or  embraced  truth  in  the  love 
"  of  it." 

The  proofs  I  have  set  down  in  my  book 
of  one  infinite  independent  eternal  Being, 
satisfy  me;  and  the  gentleman  liiat  de- 
signed others,  and  pretended  that  t!ie 
next  ])roposition  to  that  of  the  existence 
of  a  self  sulhcient  Being  should  be  this, 
that  such  a  Being  is  but  One,  and  that 
he  could  prove  it  antecedent  to  his  at- 
tributes, vi^.  infinite,  omnipoicncy,  fcc. 
I  am  since  pretty  well  satisfied,  jjreiend- 
ed  to  what  he  had  not,  and  therefore  I 
trouble  not  myself  any  farther  about  the 
matter.  As  to  what  you  say  on  the  oc- 
casion, I  agree  with  you,  that  the  ideas 
of  modes  and  actions  of  substances  are 
usually  in  our  minds  before  the  idea  of 
substance  itself:  but  in  this  1  differ  from 
you,  tliat  I  do  not  think  the  ideas  of  the 
operations  of  things  are  antecedent  to  the 
ideas  of  iheir  existence;  for  they  must 
exist  before  they  caix  any  ways  aflect  us, 
to  make  us  sensible  of  their  operations, 
and  we  must  suppose  them  to  be  before 
they   operate. 

The  Essay  is  going  to  be  printed 
again  :  I  wish  you  were  near,  that  I 
might  shew  you  the  several  alterations 
and  additions  I  have  made,  before  ihey 
go  to  the  press.  The  warm  weather  that 
begins  now  with  us,  makes  me  hope  I 
shall  now  speedily  get  to  town.  II  any 
business  draws  you  hiihcr  this  sununer, 
I  hope  you  will  order  it  so,  that  I  niay 
have  a  good  share  of  your  company.  No- 
body values  it  more  than  I,  and  I  have  a 
great  many  things  to  talk  with  y»u.  { 
am,  Sir,  your,  Ic, 
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LETTER    CXCIX. 

9r.  Tillolson^  Dean  of  Canlerbiuy  f af- 
terwards Arclihislwl)],  lo  a  friend, 
who  laij  very  ill  of  a  laii^uiskiug  dis- 
ttinper,  whereof  he  died. 

Sir, 

T  AM  sorry  to  understand  by  Mr.  T — 's 
IcUcr  to  my  son,  that  your  distemper 
jrrows  upon  you,  and  that  you  seem  to 
decline  so  fast.  I  am  very  sensible  how 
jnucii  easier  it  is  to  give  advice  against 
trouble,  in  the  case  ol  another,  than  to 
take  it  in  our  own.  It  hath  pleased  God 
to  exercise  rae  of  late  with  a  very  sore 
trial,  in  the  loss  of  my  dear  and  only 
child ;  in  which  I  do  perfectly  submit  to 
liis  good  pleasure,  firmly  believing  that 
lie  always  docs  what  is  best;  and  yet, 
though  reason  be  satiKed,  our  passion  is 
not  so  soon  appeased  ;  and  when  nature 
has  received  a  wound,  time  must  be  al- 
lowed for  the  healing  of  it.  Since  that, 
God  hath  thought  lit  to  give  me  a  nearer 
summons,  and  a  closer  warning  ol  my 
inortalily,  in  the  danger  of  an  apoplexy; 
which  yet,  I  thank  God  for  it,  hath  oc- 
casioned no  very  melancholy  reflections ; 
but  this  perhaps,  is  more  owing  to  na- 
tural temper  than  philosophy  and  wise 
consideration.  Your  case,  I  know,  is 
very  different,  who  are  of  a  temper  na- 
turally mchmcholy,  and  under  a  distem- 
per apt  to  increase  it,  for  both  which 
great  allowances  are  to  be  made. 

And  yet,  methinks,  both  reason  and 
religion  do  offer  to  us  consideratious  ot 
that  solidity  and  strengtfi,  as  may  very 
well  support  our  spirits,  under  all  the 
frailties  and  infirmities  of  the  flesh;  such 
as  these,  that  God  is  perfect  love  and 
goodness :  that  we  are  not  only  his  crea- 
tures, but  his  children,  and  as  dear  to 
him  as  to  our  ourselves ;  that  he  does  not 
alllict  willingly,  or  grieve  the  children  of 
men:  and  that  all  evils  and  afflictions 
nhich  biifall  us,  are  intended  for  the  cure 
and  prevention  of  greater  evils  of  sin,  and 
punishment  I  and  thereof  we  ought  not 
•nly  to  submit  to  them  with  patience,  as 
bcingdescrvedbyus,  but  to  receive  them 
with  thankfulness,  as  being  designed  by 
him  to  do  us  that  good,  and  to  bring  us 
to  that  sense  of  him  and  ourselves,  which 
pcrliaps  nothing  cljc  would   have  done  ; 


that  the  sufferings  of  this  present  life  are 
but  sliort  and  sli;;"ht,  compared  with  that 
extreme  and  endless  misery,  which  we 
have  deserved;  and  with  that  excecdin<^ 
and  eternal  weight  of  glory,  which  we 
hope  lor  in  the  other  world  ;  that  if  we 
be  careful  to  make  the  best  preparation 
we  can  for  death  and  eternity,  whatever 
brings  us  nearer  to  our  end,  brings  ut 
nearer  to  our  happiness ;  and  fiow  rugged 
soever  the  way  be,  the  comfort  is,  that 
it  leads  to  our  Father's  house,  where  we 
shall  want  nothing  that  we  can  wish. 
When  we  labour  under  a  dangerous  dis- 
temper that  threatens  our  life,  what 
would  we  not  be  content  to  bear  in  or- 
der to  a  perfect  recovery,  could  we  be 
assured  of  it?  And  should  wenot  be  will- 
ing to  endure  much  more,  in  order  to 
happiness,  and  that  eternal  life  which 
God,  that  cannot  lie,  hath  promised? 
Nature,  I  know,  is  fond  of  life,  and  apt 
to  be  still  lingering  after  a  longer  conti- 
nuance here;  and  yet  a  long  lifa,  with 
the  usual  burdens  and  infirmities  of  it,  is 
seldom  desirable  ;  it  is  but  the  same  thing 
over  again,  or  worse,  so  many  more  days 
or  nights,  summers  and  winters:  a  re[)e- 
tition  of  the  same  pleasures,  but  with  less 
])leasure  and  relish  every  day ;  a  return  of 
the  same,  or  greater,  pains  and  trouble, 
but  with  less  patience  and  strengtfi  t» 
bear  them. 

These,  and  the  like  considerations,  I 
use  to  entertain  myself  withal,  and  not 
only  with  contentment,  but  comfort, 
though  with  great  inequality  of  temper, 
at  several  times,  and  with  much  mixture 
of  human  frailty,  which  will  always  stick 
to  us  whilst  we  are  in  this  world.  How  • 
ever,  by  these  kind  of  thoughts,  death 
becomes  more  familiar  to  us,  and  wc 
sliall  be  able  by  degrees  to  bring  our 
minds  close  up  to  it,  without  startling  at 
it.  The  greatest  tenderness  I  find  in  my- 
self is  with  regard  to  some  near  rela- 
tions, especially  the  dear  and  constant 
companion  of  my  life,  which,  I  must 
confess,  doth  very  sensibly  toucli  me;  but 
when  I  consider,  and  so  I  hope  will  tlicy 
also,  that  this  separation  will  be  but  for 
a  little  while,  and  that  though  I  shall 
leave  them  in  a  bad  world,  yet  under  the 
care  and  protection  of  a  good  God,  who 
can  be  more  and  belter  to  them  than  all 
other  relations,  and  will  certainly  be  so 
to  them  that  i'ovc  hiin,  and  hope  in  hi« 
mercy. 

I  shall 
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I  shall  not  need  to  advise  you  what  to 
do,  and  what  use  to  make  of  this  time 
of  your  visitation ;  I  have  reason  to  be- 
lieve, that  you  have  been  careful  in  the 
lime  of  your  health,  to  prepare  for  this 
evil  day,  and  have  been  conversant  in 
those  books  which  give  the  best  directions 
to  this  purpose,  and  have  not,  as  so  many 
do,  put  oHlhe  great  work  of  your  life  to 
the  end  of  it ;  and  then  you  have  nolliing 
now  to  do,  but  as  well  as  you  can,  under 
your  present  weakness  and  pains,  to  re- 
new your  repentance,  for  all  the  errors 
and  miscarriages  of  your  life,  and  ear- 
iic??tly  to  beg  (iod's  pardon  and  forgive- 
ness of  them,  for  his  sake  who  is  the 
])ropitiaiion  for  our  sins  ;  to  comfort  your- 
self in  the  goodness  and  promises  of  God, 
and  the  hopes  of  that  happiness  you  are 
ready  to  enter  into;  and  in  the  mean 
lime  to  exercise  faith  and  patience  for  a 
little  while,  and  be  of  good  courage, 
since  you  see  land;  the  storm  you  are  in 
will  be  (juickly  over,  and  then  it  will  be 
as  if  it  never  had  been,  or  rather  riie  re- 
membrance of  it  will  be  a  pleasiire. 

I  do  not  use  to  write  such  long  letters  ; 
buB  I  do  heartily  compassionate  your  case, 
and  should  be  glad  if  I  could  suggest  any 
thing  that  might  help  to  mitigate  your 
trouble,  and  make  that  sharp  and  rough 
way,  through  which  you  are  to  pass 
into  a  better  world,  a  little  more  smooth 
«nd  easy.  I  pray  to  God  to  lit  us  both 
for  that  great  change,  which  we  must 
oiiCe  undergo  ;  and,  if  we  be  but  in  any 
good  measure  lii  for  it,  sooner  or  later 
makes  no  great  difference.  I  commend 
you  to  the  Father  of  Mercies,  and  Cod 
of  consolation,  beseeching  him  to  in- 
crease your  faith  and  patience,  and  to 
stand  by  you  in  your  last  and  great  con- 
ilict ;  and  that,  when  you  walk  through 
tiie  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death,  you 
may  fear  no  evil;  and  when  your  heart 
fails,  and  your  strength  fails,  you  may 
find  him  the  strength  of  your  heart,  and 
your  portion  ior  ever.  Farcwel,  my 
^ood  friend ;  and  while  wc  are  here,  let 
us  pray  for  one  another,  that  we  may 
have  a  joylul  meeting  in  another  world. 
1  rest,  Sir,  your  truly  alfeciionate  friend 
and  servant. 


LETTER    CC. 

Mis.  Rowe  la  her  Mother, 

Wadam, 

T  AM  now  taking  my  final  adieu  of  this 
world,  in  certain  hopes  of  meeting 
you  in  the  next.  I  carry  to  my  grave 
my  aHection  and  gratitude  to  you.  I 
leave  you  with  the  sincerest  concern  for 
your  own  happiness,  and  the  welfare  of 
your  family.  May  my  prayers  be  an- 
swered when  I  am  sleeping  in  the  dust. 
May  the  angels  of  God  conduct  you  in 
the  paths  of  immortal  pleasure. 

I  would  collect  the  powers  of  my  soul, 
and  ask  blessings  for  you  with  all  the  holy 
violence  of  prayer.  God  Almighty,  the 
God  of  your  pious  ancestors,  who  hai 
been  your  dwelling-place  for  many  gene- 
rations, bless  you. — It  is  but  a  short 
space  I  have  to  measure — my  shadows 
are  lengthening,  and  my  sun  declining; 
tliat  goodness  which  has  hitherto  con- 
ducted nie,  will  not  fail  me  in  the  last 
concluding  act  of  life:  that  name  which 
1  have  made  my  glory  and  my  boast, 
shall  then  be  my  strength  and  my  salva- 
tion. 

To  meet  death  with  a  becoming  forti- 
tude, is  a  part  above  the  powers  of  na- 
ture, and  which  I  can  perform  by  no 
power  or  holiness  of  my  own ;  for  oh  I 
in  my  best  estate,  I  am  altogether  vatiity 
— a  wretched  helpless  sinner;  but  in  the 
merits  and  perfect  righteousness  of  God 
my  Saviour,  I  hope  to  appear  justified  at 
the  supreme  tribunal,  wiiere  1  must 
shortly  stand  to  be  judged, 

[N.  B.  This  letter  was  not  to  be  sent  to 
her  mother  till  she  was  dead.] 


LETTER     CCL 

Archbishop   Herring  lo    IVilUain   Ditn- 
coinOc,    £sq. 

Croydoii-Hoiise, 
Dear  Sir,  October   16,  I7j4. 

J  SHALL  be  very  glad  to  see  the  work 
•^  of  your  summer's  meditation,  and,  if 
you  desire  it,  will  submit  it  to  a  friend's 
perusal ;  though  I  had  rather  be  ex- 
cused doing  that,  for  the  reason  which 
you  suggest  it  being  very  likely  that  the 

person 
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person  I  would  chuse  to  trast  may  possi- 
bly en'i;age  in  the  cause  himself.     What 
you  are  about  is  quite  out  o(  the  way  of 
the  following  reflection,  which  I   am  led 
to  make  by  knowing  that  several  weak 
pens    are  at  work  upon  Uolingbroke.     I 
own  I  have  my  fears  on  this  head,  that 
more  harm  may  be  done  than  good.   l<ord 
Bolingbroke,    as  you  justly  observe,    is 
obscured  ina  cloud  of  uninuUigible  me- 
taphysics, in  many  parts  of  his  works  is 
dark  and  obscure,  and  desultory  tlu-ough- 
out ;  has  no  consistent  system  ;  is  most 
tiresomcly  long;  his  mischievous  tenets, 
Bome  of  them  absurd,    (as  the  denial  of 
hnal  causes,  kc.)    and  the  [wison  of  his 
book  so  diluted,  tliat  it  cannot,  I  think, 
do    much    hurt.       But    if     injudicious 
writers  set  themselves  to  extract  the  es- 
sence of  it,  and  draw  all  his  Hre  (an  ignu.<; 
faluus  as  it  lies)   to  2.focus^  the  remedy 
thould  be  very  strong  and  the  operator 
an    able  chymist,  to    prevent  its   doing 
mischief.       This    work,    should    not    be 
trusted  to  bunglers. 

Besides,  the  people   in  danger   from 
Lord    Bolingbroke's  writings,    are    the 
loose  and  the  wits,  who  will   never  sit 
down   to  read  grave  and  solid  answers. 
Irony  and  joke  in  the  literary  way,  are 
the  only  means  to  deal  with  him,  and  one 
cannot  help  wishing,  that  the  age  which 
produced    Lord  Bolingbroke  had  produ- 
ced such  an  antagunist  wit  as  Mr.  Bayle 
was,  who  could  render    him  ridiculous 
while  he  confuted  him.   Dr.  Warburton, 
you  see,  attempts  this" ;  and,  if  he  had 
more  delicacy,    it  would  be  with  more 
success.     However,  there  are  more  ex- 
cellent things  in  his  second  letter,  and  I 
think  he  has  exposed  his  reasonings  well 
upon   the  moral  nature  of  the  Deity. — 
Here  your  plan  will  coincide  with  him; 
and  though  I  know  your  heart  and  your 
talents,  you  will  not  be   oliended,  if  I 
say,  that  you  will  combat  the  better,  for 
attacking  in  the  armour   of  Cicero.     I 
am,  dear  Sir,  K:c. 


•  In  Iris 
"  losciihj.' 


View  of  Lord  Bolingbroke's  Phi- 


LETTER    ecu. 

M.  it  Voltaire  to  the  Author  of  the  Dia* 
logues  of  the  Dead. 

My  Lord, 
T  HAVE  read  the  ingenious  Dialogues  of 
the  Dead.  I  find  "  that  1  aman  exile, 
"  and  guilty  of  some  excesses  in  writ- 
"  ing."  I  am  obliged  (and  perhaps  for 
the  honour  of  my  country)  to  say  I  am 
no  exile,  because  I  have  not  conmiitted 
the  excesses  the  author  of  the  Dialogues 
imputes  to  me. 

Nobody  raised  his  voice  higher  than 
mine  in  favour  of  the  rights  of  mankind  ; 
yet  I  have  not  exceeded  even  in  that 
virtue. 

I  am  not  settled  in  Switzerland,  as  he 
believes.  I  live  in  ray  own  lands  in 
France.  Retreat  is  becoming  to  old 
age,  and  more  becoming  in  one's  own 
possessions.  If  I  enjoy  a  little  country 
house  near  Geneva,  my  manors  and  my 
castles  are  in  Burgundy;  and  if  my  king 
has  been  pleased  to  confirm  the  privileges 
of  my  lands,  which  are  free  from  all 
tributes,  I  am  the  more  addicted  to  lAy 
king. 

If  I  was  an  exile,  I  had  not  obtained 
from  my  court'  many  a  passport  for  Eng- 
lish noblemen. 

The  service  I  rendered  to  them  entitles 
me  to  the  justice  I  expect  from  the  noble 
author. 

As  to  religion,  I  think,  and  I  hope  he 
thinks  with  me,  that  God  is  neither  a 
presbyterian  nor  a  Lutheran,  nor  of  the 
low  church,  nor  of  the  high  clmrch  I  but 
God  is  the  father  of  all  mankind,  the  fa- 
ther of  the  noble  author,  and  mine.  I  am 
with  respect,  his  most  humble  servant. 
Voltaire. 
Gentleman  of  the  king's  chamber. 
At  my  castle  of  Tornex  in  Burgundy. 


ANSWER. 


Sir, 


T  HAVE  received  the  honour  of  your 
letter  dated  from  your  castle  at  Tor- 
nex in  Burgundy,  by  whicli  I  find  I  was 
guilty  of  an  error  in  calling  your  retire- 
ment "  an  exila."  When  another  edi- 
tion shall  be  made  ofmy  Dialogues,  either 
in  English  or  in  French,  I  will  take  care 
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that  this  error  shall  be  corrected:  and  I 
am  very  sorry  I  was  not  api)iized  of  it 
sooner  that  I  might  have  corrected  it  in 
the  first  edition  of  a  Trench  translation 
just  published  under  my  inspection  in 
L«ndon.  To  do  you  justice  is  a  duty  I 
owe  to  truth  and  myself;  and  you  have 
a  much  better  title  to  it  than  from  the 
pasxj)orls  you  say  you  have  procured  for 
English  noblemen:  you  are  entitled  to  it, 
Sir,  by  the  high  sentiments  of  respect  I 
have  for  you,  which  are  not  paid  to  liie 
privileges,  you  tell  me,  your  king  has 
eonfirmed  to  your  lands,  but  to  the  noble 
talents  God  has  given  you,  and  tlie  supe- 
rior rank  you  iiold  in  the  republic  of  let- 
ters. The  lavours  done  you  l)y  your 
sovereign,  are  an  honour  to  /lini,  but  add 
little  lustre  to  the  name  of  Votlaii  e. 

I  entirely  agree  with  you  "  that  God 
*'  is  the  father  of  all  mankind :"  and 
should  think  it  blasphemy  to  conliuc  his 
goodness  to  a  sect;  nor  do  I  believe  that 
any  of  his  creatures  arc  good  in  his  sight 
if  they  do  not  extend  their  benevolence 
to  all  his  creation.  These  opinions  I  re- 
joice to  see  in  your  works,  and  shall  be 
Ywy  happy  to  be  convinced  that  the  li- 
berty of  your  thoughts  and  your  pen, 
upon  subjects  of  piiilosophy  and  religion, 
never  exceed  the  bounds  of  this  generous 
principle,  which  is  authorized  by  rtveia- 
lion,  as  much  as  by  reason:  or  that  you 
disapprove,  in  your  hours  of  sober  rellec- 
tiou,  any  irregular  sallies  of  fancy,  which 
cannot  he  just ijied J,  though  they  may  be 
ixd/std,  by  the  vivacity  and  lire  of  a 
great  genius.  I  liavc  the  honour  to  be, 
Sir,  &c. 


LETTER   CCIII. 

Mr.  P—  at  JS—  to  MrJV—  at  L—. 
July  20,  1753. 
\rou  are  surprised,  Sir,  and  so  is  all 
Europe,  at  M.  Voltaire's  disgrace 
i^ith  the  king  of  Prussia.  Nobody  can 
yet  comprehend  how  it  hath  been  possi- 
ble to  exasperate  a  philosophic  king 
against  his  lirst  favorite,  to  whom,  dur- 
ing sixteen  years,  he  hath  behaved  ra- 
ther like  a  faithful  friend  than  a  gracious 
prince.  All  the  world  knows  iliat  his 
Wajcsty,  charmed  with  the  lyie  of  this 


new  Orpheus,  never  ceased  his  applica- 
tions to  draw  him  to  liis  court,  that  he 
mi:;ht  be  more  intimately  acquainted 
witli  liis  nnise,  whicii  hath  so  mucti  con- 
tributed to  reline  his  taste  and  to  make 
him  an  author;  a  character  of  which  he 
is  as  jealous  as  he  is  of  that  of  a  king, 
M.  Voltaire  had  resolved  not  to  quit  his 
native  country,  but  he  could  not  resist 
the  pressing  instances  of  his  Prussian  Ma- 
jesty, which  were  too  honourable  to  him 
lo  be  disregarded.  He  therefore  left 
Paris  and  went  to  Berlin,  in  the  sunmicr 
of  the  year  175('.  The  King  of  Prussii 
immediately  loaded  him  Avith  his  favours. 
Not  content  with  assigning  him  a  large 
pension,  he  also  honoured  him  with  tlic 
key  of  clianiberlain,  and  his  Order  of 
Merit.  For  two  years  togetiier  AI.  Vol- 
taire continued  in  high  favour  with  his 
Majesty,  and  thought  himself  well  esta* 
blishcd,  when  he  began  to  perceive  some 
marks  of  jealousy  in  a  man  whom  he 
had  before  reckoned  amongst  his  friends, 
and  who  had  obtained  the  king's  protec- 
tion by  the  great  noise  he  had  caused  to 
be  made  aboiU  his  northern  expedition; 
and  when  he  saw  the  high  oi)inion  that 
had  been  conceived  of  his  merit  was  up- 
on the  decline,  and  that  he  was  unable 
to  keep  it  up  by  any  other  extraordinary 
performances,  endeavoured  lo  secure  the 
continuance  ol  the  royal  lavour  by  craft 
and  ariilicc.  This  was  M.  Maupertuis, 
l)rcsidcnt  of  the  academy  of  Berlin.  Jt 
is  well  ku»wn  to  the  literary  world  how 
he  hath  strained  lo  obtain  the  character 
of  a  great  man,  and  an  inventor,  by  a 
])icce  which  he  hath  published  under 
the  title  of  Letters.  The  learned,  and 
amongst  the  rest  M.  Voltaire,  found  lo 
many  absurdities  in  these  letters,  that  he 
could  not  forbear  writing  a  satire  on  the 
occasion.  This  satire  was  vipon  the  point 
ofbeing  published  at  Potsdam,  under  the 
title  of.  The  Diatriba  of  Dr,  Ak;ikia, 
when  M.  Maupertuis,  being  a|)pri'ed 
of  it  by  one  of  his  creatures,  obiaiued 
the  King's  orders  for  suppressing  the 
work,  it  is  probable  that  this  sujiprcs- 
sion  was  only  designed  by  his  Alajesty 
to  reconcile  the  two  compatriot  cour- 
tiers, but  M.  Maupertuis  looked  upon  it 
as  u  markof  hissuperiority  in  the  tstccni 
of  his  master,  and,  relyiugupon  this,  he 
took  the  liberty  to  tell  tlie  king  a 
thttusaud  lies  to  ruin  the  credit  ;.nd  repu- 
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tp.tlon  of  M.  Voltaire. — A  manuscript 
co|)y  of  The  Diatribi  of  Dr.  Akakia 
having  fallen  into  the  hands  of  a  book- 
seller in  Holland,  it  soon  appeared  in 
print,  to  the  great  satisfaction  of  the 
public.  M.  ^ialIpertuis  was  enraged  at 
this  and  the  more  so,  as  M.  Voltaire, 
in  this  satire,  had  taken  part  with  M. 
Koenig,  counsellor  and  library-keeper  to 
his  most  serene  highness  the  Prince 
Stadtholder  at  the  Hague,  who  with  the 
strongest  arguments  had  attacked  his 
principle  of  the  least  action,  the  dispute 
concerning  \vhich  is  well  known  to  all 
the  learned  in  Europe.  M.  Maupertuis 
immediately,  with  all  the  aggravating 
circumstances  he  could  think  of,  repre- 
sented this  to  his  Majesty  as  an  odence 
against  the  royal  authority.  It  was  ne- 
cessary to  make  the  King  consider  it  in 
this  light,  in  order  to  raise  his  indigna- 
tion to  the  highest  pitch.  It  was  in  vain 
that  M,  Voltaire  protested,  and  even 
made  oath,  that  he  did  all  he  could  to 
prevent  the  impression  (and  of  this  I  my- 
self was  an  eye-witness.)  He  was  con- 
demned: the  Diatriba  of  Dr.  Akakia 
was,  by  the  King's  order,  burnt  at  Ber- 
lin, by  the  hands  of  the  common  execu- 
tioner, and  the  King  caused  the  transac- 
tion to  be  published  in  the  gazettes  of 
Berlin. 

The  first  step  which  M.  Voltaire  took 
after  this  scene,  was  to  return  the  King 
his  key  of  ChatKberlain  and  his  Order  of 
Merit,  and  to  beg  leave  to  retire.  The 
King  immediately  sent  back  the  key  and 
the  cross,  accompanied  with  a  very  cour- 
teous letter,  wherein  he  intimated,  that 
it  would  be  very  agreeable  to  him,  if  M. 
Voltaire  would  continue  to  reside  at  his 
court,  and  accept  his  pension.  Out  of 
respect  to  his  Majesty,  M.  Voltaire  re- 
tained the  key  and  the  cross,  but  persisted 
in  desiring  his  dismission.  To  this  re- 
quest he  could  get  no  answer.  M.  Mau- 
pertuis continued  his  intrigues,  and  even 
obtained  the  King's  leave  to  compromise 
3ns  academical  dispute  with  M.  Koenig. 
The  King  published  a  letter,  wherein  he 
thought  proper  to  relate  all  the  injurious 
things  concerning  Mess.  Voltaire  and 
Koenig,  that  M.  Maupertuis  had  pre- 
inmed  to  tell  him  one  night,  after  the 
opera  was  ended,  when  his  Majesty  went 
in  his  domino  to  M.  Maupertuis's  house, 
and  conversed  with  him  some  hours  in  his 
bed-chamber. 


The  public  in  general  declared  for  M. 
Voltaire  and  M.  Koenig;  but  notwith- 
standing this,  M.  Maupertuis  found 
means  to  hinder  truth  fiom  approaching 
the  throne.  M.  Voltaire  was  disgraced, 
and  yet  could  not  obtahi  his  dismission, 
not  even  permission  to  go  to  the  water* 
for  the  recovery  of  his  health.  It  vva» 
even  prohibited,  throughout  the  Mar- 
quisate  of  Brandenburgh,  to  furnish  M. 
Voltaire  with  horses,  or  to  sufler  him  to 
pass.  At  length,  however,  I  know  not 
how,  he  obtained  permission  to  go  to  the 
batlis  of  Plombieres,  and  he  took  his 
leave  of  the  King  at  Potsdam,  to  which 
place  he  promised  to  return  in  the  montk 
of  October.  But  his  enemy,  who  threat- 
ened to  go  to  Leipsic  to  assassinate  him, 
hath  played  his  part  so  well,  that  M. 
Voltaire  hath  been  disgraced  afresh,  as 
you  will  see  by  the  letters  herewith  sent 
These  letters,  as  well  as  that  of  the  King 
of  Prussia,  which  I  send  on  account  of 
the  relation  it  has  to  the  others,  ate 
very  authentic.    I  have  the  honour  to  be, 


M 


LETTER    CCrV. 

at  Francfort  upon  the  Maine^  to 
M. at  the  Hame. 


July  8, 1753. 
1  FTER  having  dispatched  the  last  let- 
■^  ter  I  wrote  you,  I  had  tlie  honour  to 
receive  yours  of  the  third  of  this  month  : 
and  as  in  l/iul  letter  I  have  given  you  all 
the  eclaircissement  you  demanded  con- 
cerning M.  Voltaire's  affair,  I  will  con- 
fine myself  in  l/iis  to  what  has  passed 
here  at  Fancfort. 

M.  de  Freytag,  the  King  of  Prussia's 
resident  in  this  city,  immediately  after 
M.  Voltaire's  arrival  here,  re-demandcd 
of  him  the  cross  of  the  Order  of  Merit, 
the  key  of  chamberlain,  and  also  a  small 
casket,  wherein,  it  is  said,  is  a  manu- 
script in  t!ie  King's  own  hand.  M.  Vol 
taire  immediately  delivered  the  two  first, 
and  gave  his  parole,  that  the  casket, 
whicli  he  had  sent  forward  with  his  bag- 
gage to  Strasburgh,  should  be  produced 
m  eight  days,  and  at  the  same  time  dis- 
patched one  of  his  domestics  to  Stras- 
bur<^h  to  fejch  h.  h  was  accordingly 
broiight  back,  and  M.  Voltaire  having 
delivered  it  to  M.  d«  Freytag,  had  an 
acquittance. 
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acquittance,  and  leave  given  liim  in  the 
King's  name  to  depart  whenever  he 
pleased.  After  a  few  days  he  set  out  for 
Wishaden :  but  he  was  stopped  by  the 
guard  at  the  gates  of  the  city,  and  M. 
de  Freytng  shewed  him  a  new  order  of 
the  King  of  Prussia,  to  arrest  liim;  but 
this  order  was  not  signed  by  the  King 
himself.  He  was,  however,  carried  back 
under  the  guard  of  four  soldiers  and  a 
subaltern  ofTicer,  to  the  house  of  a  mer- 
chant called  Schmidt.  There  M.  Vol- 
taire was  veiy  ill  treated  by  the  resident, 
who  kept  him  veiy  close,  allowed  his 
pocket  to  be  searched,  and  eighty  louis 
d'ors,  found  therein,  to  be  taken  from 
him.  He  was  then  conducted  to  an  inn, 
together  with  his  niece  and  secretary, 
under  the  guard  of  a  soldier ;  and  to  af- 
front him  the  more,  the  secretary  was 
obliged  to  pass  the  first  night  in  the  same 
chamber  with  M.  Voltaire's  niece;  M. 
Voltaire  himself  being  shut  up  in  another 
chamber  with  the  guard.  The  day  before 
yesterday  he  was  released,  and  it  is  said 
that  the  order  to  arrest  him  at  the  gate 
was  sent  to  the  resident  by  one  of  his  ene- 
mies, who  had  the  temerity  to  make  use 
•f  the  King's  name.  Time  must  inform 
us  of  the  consequences  of  this  affair.  M. 
Voltaire  will  yet  go  to  some  of  the  baths, 
but  to  which  of  them  is  not  known.  Thus 
I  have  told  you  all  1  know  concerning 
this  affair.  I  had  it  from  the  mouth  of 
a  person  to  whom  M.  Voltaire  himself  re- 
lated it.  I  am  on  all  occasions  at  your 
service,  and  have   the  honour  to  be,  &c. 

LETTER    CCV. 

From  the   King  oj  Prussia,  in   his  own 
hand,  lo  M.  Voltaire 

Aug.  C3, 1750. 
J  HAVE  seen  the  letter  which  your  niece 
writes  you  from  Paris.  The  friend- 
ship which  she  expresses  for  you,  hath 
j;aiiitd  her  my  esteem.  If  I  were  Ma- 
dam Denis,  I  should  think  as  she  docs, 
but  being  what  1  am,  I  think  otherwise. 
It  would  be  the  greatest  alliiction  to  me, 
to  be  the  cause  of  an  enemy's  misery ; 
how  then  can  I  wish  ill  to  u  man  whom  I 
esteem,  and  who  hath  sacrificed  to  nic 
his  native  country,  and  every  thing  that 
mankind  hold  most  dear?  No,  my  dear 
Voltaire,  if  I  could  foresee  that  your 
transplantation  could  possibly  turn  in  the 


least  degree  to  your  disadvantage,  I  would 
be  the  first  to  dissuade  you  from  it.  Yes, 
I  would  prefer  your  happiness  to  the  ex- 
treme pleasure  your  presence  would  give 
me.  But  you  are  a  philosoplicr ;  I  am 
one  too :  and  can  any  thing  be  more  na- 
tural, more  rational,  and  more  regular 
than  that  philosophers,  united  by  the  same 
studies,  the  same  taste,  and  a  sirailiar 
manner  of  thinking,  and  born  to  live  to- 
gether, should  give  themselves  that  satis- 
faction? I  respect  you  as  my  master  in 
eloquence  and  science :  I  love  you  as  a 
virtuous  friend :  what  slavery,  what 
misfortunes,  what  changes,  Avhat  incon- 
stancy of  fortune  then  have  you  to  fear 
in  a  country  where  you  are  as  much 
esteemed  as  in  your  native  country,  and 
with  a  friend  who  hath  a  grateful  heart  ? 
I  am  not  so  vain  as  to  imagine  that  Ber- 
lin is  equal  to  Paris.  If  riches,  gran- 
deur, and  magnificence,  make  a  city  de- 
lightful, we  yield  to  Paris.  If  there  be 
a  place  in  the  world,  where  good  taste  is 
more  universally  and  extensively  diflused, 
I  know  and  agree,  that  it  is  at  Paris% 
But  do  not  you  introduc^e  this  taste 
wherever  you  go  ?  We  have  oigans  which 
suffice  to  applaud  you,  and  in  point 
of  sentiment  and  gratitude,  we  yield  to 
no  country  in  the  world.  I  piy  regard 
to  the  friendship  which  attaches  you  to 
Madam  du  Chatelet,  but  after  her  I  am 
one  of  your  oldest  friends.  "\\'hat,  be- 
cause you  will  live  in  my  house,  it  will 
be  said  that  this  house  is  your  prison  \ 
Wliat,  because  I  am  your  friend,  I  shall 
be  your  tyrant  I  1  own  to  you,  that  I  do 
not  understand  this  logic,  that  1  am  firmly 
jxersuaded  that  you  will  be  very  happy 
here  during  my  liie,  that  you  will  be  re- 
garded as  the  father  of  learning  and  taste, 
and  that  you  will  find  in  me  all  tlie  con- 
solation that  a  man  of  your  merit  may 
expect  from  one  who  perfectly  esteems 
him.     Good  night. 

LETTER    CCVI. 

M.  Voltaire  to  Madam  Denis,  his  A'lece. 

Mayence,  July  9.  J  7.53. 
'■j"l.^ff  oi  luur  years  having  elapstd 
since  I  shed  a  tear,  I  flattered  myself 
that  mine  eyes  would  not  have  known 
this  weakness  aguiii  till  they  had  closed 
for  ever.  Yesterday  Count  de  Sta- 
dian's  secretary  found   mc   di  solved  in 
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tears  :  your  departure  and  present  situa- 
tion was  the  cause  of  my  allliction.    The 
cruel  sevciity  of  your  sudcriugs    lost  its 
honor  when  you  were  present;  your  pa- 
tience   and   your  courage  roused   mine, 
but  after  your   departure  I  had  no  sup- 
port.    I  cannot  sometimes  help  imajfin- 
JHg  that  it  is  all  a  dream :   I  fancy  these 
things   to   have   been  transacted    in  the 
reign  of  Dionysius  of  Syracuse.     Can  it 
be   true,  I  ask.   myself,  that   a  lady  of 
Paris,  travelling  with  a  passport  from 
the  King   her   master,    can   have   been 
dragged  through  the  streets  of  Franc lort 
])y    soldiers,    imprisoned    without    any 
form  of  trial,  denied  the  convenience  of 
a  waiting  woman  or  any  domestic,  the 
daor  of  the  prison  guarded  by  foiu'  sol- 
diers, with  their  bayonets  fixed  to  their 
muskets,  and  compelled  to  sud'er  a  tool 
of  this  Freytag,  one  of  the   most  aban- 
doned villains,  to  pass  the  night  alone  in 
her  apartment?     When  la  Briuvilliers 
was  confined,  the  executioner  was  never 
left  alone  with  her.     So  barbarous  an  in- 
decency is  without  example.     And  what 
was  your  crime  ?  The  having  travelled 
100  leagues   to  accompany  to  the  waters 
of  Plombieres  a  dying  uncle,  whom  you 
regard  as  your  father.     It  is  certainly  a 
dishonour  to  the  King  of  Prussia  that  he 
iias  not  yet  made  reparation  for  sucli  an 
indignity,  committed  in  his  name,   by  a 
man  who  calls  himself  his  minister. 

An  additional  affliction  this  tome:  He 
caused  me  to  be  arrested  to  regam  his 
printed  book  of  poems,  with  which  he 
had  favoured  me,  and  to  which  I  had 
some  claim.  He  had  left  it  with  me  as 
the  pledge  of  his  favour,  and  as  the  re- 
ward of  his  toils.  He  was  desirous  to 
resume  it ;  a  single  word  would  have 
done ;  there  was  no  occasion  to  imprison 
an  old  man  who  was  going  to  drink  the 
waters.  He  might  have  remembered, 
that  by  his  winning  favours  for  above  16" 
years,  he  had  given  me  reason  to  be- 
lieve myself  in  his  good  graces;  that  he 
had  taken  me  from  my  country  in  my 
old  age;  that  I  had  assisted  him,  for  two 
years  together,  in  perfecting  his  talents  ; 
that  I  served  him  faithfully,  and  had 
never  failed  in  any  part  of  my  duty  ; 
lastly,  that  it  was  unworthy  his  rank 
and  glory  to  take  part  in  an  academical 
quarrel,  and  for  my  only  reconiipense,  to 
end  all,  by  ordering  soldiers  to  demand 
his  poems  of  me.      I  hope  that  sooner  or 


later  he  will  be  convinced  that  he  has 
gone  too  far,  tliat  my  enemy  has  deceiv- 
ed liim,  and  that  neither  the  author  nor 
the  King  ought  so  greatly  to  have  im- 
bittercd  the  last  days  of  my  life.  He 
hath  followed  the  dictates  of  his  passion, 
but  he  will  hereafter  follow  those  of  his 
reason  and  goodness.  But  what  will  he 
do  to  atone  for  the  aboniinable  outrages 
offered  to  you  in  his  name?  My  Lord 
Marshall  will,  doubtless,  be  charged  to 
efface,  if  possible,  the  remembrance  of 
the  horrors  of  Fieytag's  treatment. 

Letters   have  been   sent  me  hither  for 
you.     One  of  them  is  from  Madam  Fon- 
taine, and  is  not  very  consolatory.     It  is 
pretended  that  I  have  been  a  Prussian: 
if  by  this  is  meant,   that  by  my  attach- 
ment and  enthusiastic  zeal  I  have  made 
a  return   for   the  extraordinary   favours 
which  the  King  of  Prussia  hath  conferred 
upon  me  for  sixteen  years  running,  the 
charge  is  just;  but  if  it  is  designed  to  in- 
sinuate that  I  have  been  his  subject,  or 
ceased   to  be  a  Frenchman  for  a   single 
moment,  it  is  entirely  false.     The  King 
of  Prussia  never  proposed  any  such  thing, 
and  gave  me  the  key  of  cliamberlain  on- 
ly as  a  mark  of  his  goodness,  which  he 
himself  calls  frivolous  in  the  verses  whicli 
he  made  wlien  he  gave  me  this  key  and 
the  cross,  bodi  which  I  have  laid  at  hi» 
feet.     These  marks  of  distinction  requir- 
ed ncitlier  oath,  duty,  nor  naturalization. 
Wearing  an  order  does  not  make  one  a 
subject.     M.  Decoville,  who  is  in  Nor- 
mandy, yet  retains  the  key  of  chamber- 
lain to   the  King   of  Prussia,  whicii  he 
wears  with  the  cross  of  the  order  of  St. 
Lewis.    It  would  be  highly  unjust  not  to 
regard  me  as  a  Frenchman,  when  I  have 
all   along  kept  my  house  at  Paris,  and 
have  paid  the  capitation.     Is  it  possible 
that    the    author    of    "  The    Age     of 
"  Lewis  XIV."  should  be  seriously  charg- 
ed with  not  being  a  Frenchman?  Would 
any  one  dare  to  say  it  before   the  statues 
of  Henry  IV.?  I  will  add,  of  Lewis  XV. 
since  i    am    the  only   academician  who 
wrpte  his   panegyric    when  he  gave  us 
peace,  and  since  he  has  himself  this  pa- 
negyric   translated   into   six   languages. 
His  Prussian  Majesty,  being  deceived  by 
my  enemy,  and  impelled  by  passion,  n»ay 
have  irritated  the  King  my  master  against 
me,  but  his  justice  and  greatness  of  soul 
will  gain  the  ascendant,  and  he  will  be 
the  last  ta  desire  the  King  my  master  to, 
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ycrmit  me  to  end  my  days  in  my  own 
country.  He  will  call  to  mind  that  he 
has  been  iny  disciple,  and  that  I  have 
gained  notiiiiig  Irom  hin),  but  the  ho- 
nour of  enabling  him  to  write  better  than 
myseir.  lie  will  be  contented  with  t\m 
superiority,  and  will  not  make  use  of  that 
fvhich  his  rank  gives  him  to  oppress  a 
stranger,  who  hath  sometimes  instructed, 
always  esteemed  and  respected  him. 

I  tannol  ascribe  to  him  the  letters  pub- 
lished against  me  in  his  name.  He  hath 
too  much  greatness  of  mind  to  treat  a 
private  person  in  such  an  outrageous 
manner.  He  knows  too  well  how  a 
King  ought  to  write,  and  what  regard  is 
to  be  paid  to  good  manners  and  decency 
of  behavioiu".  He  is  born  signally  to 
display  his  goodness  and  clemency.  This 
>vas  the  character  of  our  good  and  glori- 
ous King  Henry  IV.  He  was  hasty  and 
passionate,  but  he  soon  recovered  him- 
self; passion  governed  only  for  a  mo- 
ment, humanity  all  his  lile. 

Sec,  my  dear,  what  an  uncle,  or  ra- 
ther a  sick  father,  dictates  to  his  daugh- 
ter. It  will  be  some  comfort  to  me  if 
you  arrive  in  good  health.  My  compli- 
inents  to  your  brother  and  sister.  Adieu  1 
May  I  die  in  your  arms  unknown  to 
men  and  kings ! 


LETTER      CCVII. 

The  Right  H»n»urable  Horace  WalpoU, 
aflerwnids  Lord  fialpole,  to  a  Friend 
in  Holland. 

WooUerton,  Norfolk, 
Dear  Sir,  May  a9, 1745. 

T  AM  really  ashamed  of  having  neglect- 
ed so  long  lo  return  you,  and  my 
good  old  friend  who  remembers  me  so 
kindly,  and  so  often,  my  gratehil  thanks 
lor  your  generous  sympathy  with  me  in 
the  afHiction  I  ftel  from  the  death  of  my 
dear  brother,  the  late  Lord  Orford. 
This  heavy  shock  made  so  deep  an  im- 
pression upon  my  heart,  that  lor  a  long 
time  I  could  do  nothing  but  lament  my 
own  loss. —  I  am  very  sorry  to  have  been 
frouj  home  when  the  gentleman,  recom- 
mended by  our  good  Nestor  did  mc  tiie 
honour  of  a  visit:  I  hope  to  meet  him 
this  winter  in  town,  and  then  to  make 
amends  lor  this  unlucky  disap])ointnK'nt. 
As  to  politics,  I  can  only  tell  you,  that 
Biy  thoughts,  as  well  as  my  situation,  arc 


at  a  great  distance  from  them,  and  ray 
res  ruslicu  employs  me  entirely.  Retired 
from  the  noise  and  nonsense  of  a  public 
station,  no  man,  I  thank  God,  can  havs 
more  reason  than  I  have  to  be  satisfied 
with  the  moresolid  and  iiniocent  pleasures 
of  a  private  lile.     In  this  situation,  my 
mind  is  kept  in  a  pleasing  activity,  very 
different  from  that  which  arises  from  the 
tumult  of  passions  and  the  hurry  of  afliiirs. 
My  house,  of  my  own  building,  is  not 
extremely  large  nor  little;  is  neither  to 
be  envied  nor  despised.  The  disposition  of 
the  rooms  is  neither  magnificent  nor  con- 
temptible, but  convenient.     The  situa- 
tion is  upon  an  eminence,  that  commands 
a  most  agreeable  prospect  of  woods,  in- 
termixed with  fruitful  fields,  andsoshel- 
tered  by  thick  and  lofty  trees  in  the  cold 
quarters,  as  not  to  be  exposed  to  the  in- 
clemency of  the  rigorous  seasons.     It  is 
encomjiassed  with  a  most  delightful  and 
innocent    army   of  vegetable   striplings 
of  my  own  raising,  luliich  are  already 
(though  not  of  twenty  years  growth  from 
the  seed),   with  a   becoming  rivalship, 
stretching  and  swelling  tliemselves  into 
timber.     They  are  all  of  noble  and  w^or- 
thy  extraction  ;  the  names  of  their  fami- 
lies are  Oaks,    Spanish   Chesnuts,    and 
Beech;  and  I  believe  none  of  their  re- 
lations  in  any  country  can  be  more  pro- 
mising and  hopehd  than  they  are.    They 
are  so  ranged  and  disciplined  as  to  form 
in  some  parts,  most  agreeable  lines,  and 
walks,  and   openings;  in  other  places, 
from    the   right  and  left,  they  discover 
spacious   and  delightful  lawns.     Before 
my  house,  on  the  south,  a  green  carpet 
of  the  finest   verdin-e  gratifies  the  eye, 
and  gradually   leads  it  into  a  more  ex- 
tended  plain.     On  one  side,  a  lake  of 
living  water  catches  and  fills  the  sight, 
from  whence  a  most  beautiful  fluid  glides 
with  a  serpentine  and  seemingly  eudless 
current,  and  loses  itself  in  a  wood  on  the 
other.     My  rural  walks  and  contempla- 
tions, amidst  this  mild,  diversified,  and 
engaging  scene,    allbrd    me    constantly 
new  resources  of  healthandpleasure,  and 
make  me  lament  the  noisy,  anxious,  anJ 
tumultuous  hours  spent  amidst  the  broils 
of  faction,  or  in  vainattemptstoscrvean 
ungratehil   public.     If  this   descriptioa 
pleases  you,  come,  my  dear  friend,  come 
and  partake  of  the  beauties  from  whence 
it  is  drawn.     Come,  and  let  us  remem- 
ber our  friends  in  a  modest  cup  of  smil- 
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iag,  home-brewed  iile,  forj^et  and  for- 
give your  eucunes,  sad  pray  lov  the  pe.ice 
and  liberties  of  Europe;  die  iirst  of 
which,  I  ai:i  iiiraid,  is  not  so  ncur  as  I 
cojhl  wish,  because  the  last  seems  to  be 
hi  greater  danger  th.m  ever;  wliich, 
aioiwithstandinj;  my  retirement,  and  iny 
■philosopliical  preiensioiis,  gives  me  ire- 
quently  uneasy  inomems. 

The  beginning  of  the  campaign,  by 
the  siicccssfi'.l  progress  of  the  Anstrians 
ia  fiuvaria,  and  the  con-:eqi'.eat  rccoaci- 
lialion  of  that  prince  with  the  OiiCen  of 
Hungary,  we.e  very  hopeful,  and  could 
not  have  been  bought  too  dear  by  the 
liiaritiine  powers,  if  a  rightnse  had  been 
made  of  them.  The  use  I  mean,  would 
have  been  lo  have  laid  hold  of  tlie  King 
of  P — ■ — 's  offers  (if  he  had  made  any 
tolerable  or.es),  and  put  him  out  of  liie 
scale  against  us.  I  know  tlie  cliaracter 
of  tliui  Piince,  I  know  how  little  he  is  to 
Le  trusted,  and  I  would  not  iiave  trusted 
liiuj  witiiontgood  security  tor  the  execu- 
tion of  his  engagements.  But  if  he  would 
have  agreed  to  abandon  Fiance,  and 
■would  have  given,  by  disarming,  or  by 
any  other  means,  security  for  his  good 
Leiiaviour,  the  dilference  of  an  hundred 
thousand  not  acting  against  us,  while  all 
the  other  Prince-,  and  Electors  of  Ger- 
many, either  out  of  afFectioa  or  fear, 
had  in  a  manner  declared  for  us,  would 
4):ive  greatly  strengthened  the  common 
<:anse,  ajid  put  t!ic  operations  upon  a 
riglu  principle,  incarrying  them  directly 
against  France,  and  against  France  stand- 
ing alone.  Such  a  diversion  might  hav€ 
heen  made  in  Alsace,  and  such  a  reiu- 
forctiuent  sent  into  the  Low  Coimtries, 
■as  would  have  given  ihc  allies  a  great 
-■superiority,  enabled  them  to  have  reco- 
vered what  they  had  lost,  and  to  have 
pressed  the  French  so  closely  as  to  have 
obliged  tiiem  to  grant  us  a  safe  and  ho- 
nourable peace.  But  tiosv,  my  dear 
iViend,  1  ap[)reliend,  that  the  principal 
object  of  the  Court  of  Vienna  will  be 
(leaving  the  Low  Countries  to  ba  dc- 
lended  by  the  maritime  powers)  to  dis- 
tract, divide,  and  devour  tlie  Prussian 
<lominions.  Tlieir  pride,  their  venge- 
ance, and  above  all  their  bigotry,  will 
naturally  lead  them  to  destroy  a  Protest- 
ant power,  that  has  dared  to  oHeiid  them. 
It  is  true,  the  Prutestani  Prince,  in  whose 
Jiaod  iliis  power  is  lodged,  destrvcs  lu 
be  chjiiiici  fur  the  ujivvoi  thy  tmd  perii- 


diotis  use  he  has  made  of  it.     But  I  can- 
not wish  to  see  that  Protestant  power  de- 
stroyed ;  it  may  some  time  or  oilier  fall 
into  better  and  honesier  hands,   and  may 
liiercby  prove  of  singular  advantage  for 
preserving  the  Protestant  religion  and  teli 
liberties  of  Europe.      Hence  it  is  tiiat   I 
have  often  wished  to  see  a  strict  and  last- 
ing union   iu  peace   and    war,  between 
the  maritime  powers  and    the  Houjc  of 
Brandenburg,  so  as  to  make  their  mu- 
tual defence  of  the  Protestant  religion,  and 
the  balance  of  Europe,  a  common  cause 
between  them.     For  the  late   long  and 
cxi)eusive  wars  have  so  exhausted    Eng- 
land and  Holland,  as  to  make  it  impossi- 
ble for  tliem  to  exert  themselves,  ts  they 
have  formerly  done,  for  iliose  good  ends, 
witiioiu  a  supplemental  power,  such   as 
Brandcnburgh,  taking  a  sliare  in  it,  and 
bearing,   by  men  and  money,  some  part 
of  the  necessary  charge.      I   know   t)i« 
debts  of  England:  and   I   need  not  tell 
you  ol  the  debK  of  Holland,  which  (iu 
proportion  to  the   extent   and   opulenc* 
ol  the  two  countries)  are  still  more  enor- 
mous.     I  need  not  tell  you  also,  that  tiie 
LIousc  of  Braiidenhurgh  is  a  rising  house ; 
the  economy  of  the  late  King  of  Prussia, 
the  spirit  of  discipline  he  introduced  into 
his  army,  theambition,  talents,  and  ac- 
tive genius  of  the  jiresent  monarch,  uuiSt 
rauder  that  house  a  powerful    friend   or 
formidable  enemy.     But  can  we,  will 
you  say,  be  allied    with   the   Houses  of 
Austria  and  Brandenburgh  at  the  sani« 
time?     I  answer  in  the  alhrmalive;  be- 
cause I  believe  the  thing   possible   now. 
How  long  it  may  be  so.  exceeds  my  fore- 
sight to  determine.     Perhaps  tliese  t^yo 
powers  may,  from  the  atnnrscderaluslKU 
Oendi,  or  tlie  lust  of  ambition,  coiuc  t*> 
look  upon  their  imercsts  to  besoirrecou- 
cileable,  that  it  will  become  scarcely  pos- 
sible to  be  well  with  them  both.    In  such 
a  case,  we  must  chuse  which  of  the  two 
it  will  be  rLost  prudent   to   adhere  to; 
and,  for  my  part,  I  should  not  once  he- 
sitate in  the  choice.     I  may  perhaps  be 
singular  in  my  opinion  here:  but  I  know 
tlie  C'ourl  oi  'N'icuna  too  well  ever  to  ex- 
pect li.e  smallest  spark  of  gratitude,  ge- 
nerosity, or  public  spirit,  in  their  trans- 
act ous  with  us.     Their  conduct  in  this 
j'.csent  war,  which  has  been  undertaker^ 
more  on  their  own  behalf  liian  ours  1   the 
stiiit  of  liieir  troops,  which  arc,  1>*- near 
^OjOoO,  inferior  to  th?iiumberjiii^ii.ia.ed; 
.   N  u  iho 
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the  timorous  and  indifferent  conduct  of 
troops  thus  deficient;  all  this  makes  me 
look  about  to  see  if  there  is  any  thinjj  in 
the  Queen  of  Hungary,  except  her  fair 
face,  tliat  ought  to  make  her  the  darling 
of  the  British  nation  and  of  the  United 
Provinces.  Resides  I  cannot  easily  for- 
jfct  the  perfidious  plan  formed  by  her 
father  Charles  VI.  for  the  extirpation  of 
the  Protestant  religion,  and  the  placing 
of  the  Pretender  on  the  throne  of  Great 
Britain:  not  that  I  would  visit  the  ini- 
quity of  the  father  on  the  daughter,  liad 
I  not  good  reasons  to  believe  tliat  the 
same  spirit  reigns  in  her.  But  I  almost 
forget  my  rural  characier,  while  I  thus 
launch  again  into  the  wide,  luicertain, 
vague  ocean  of  politics.  You  see  the 
power  of  habit,  and  how  easy  it  is  to  fall 
back  into  the  old  track,  in  which  one's 
thoughts  have  run  for  several  years  toge- 
ther. Adieu,  then,  my  dear  friend ; 
present  my  niost  cordial  remcniljrance  to 
our  venerable  Nestor,  who  is  so  much  a 
better  judge  of  ali  tliese  matters  than  I 
am,  that  lie  will  jierhaps  laugh  at  my 
pclilical  combinations.  I  hope,  how- 
ever, thru  the  more  shining  and  agree- 
able talents  of  Lord  Chesterfield  have  not 
entirely  buried  my  sincerity  and  Irank- 
ness  in  oblivion.  I  never  pretended  to 
any  other  qu;ilifications.  And  in  this 
respect,  even  the  foul-inouihcd  spirit  of 
party  here  did  me  some  sort  of  justice: 
it  called  me  sometimes  an  ass,  but  I  do 
not  remember  that  it  ever  stiled  me  a 
rogue.  I  am,  with  all  affection,  vours, 
kc. 


LETTER    CCVIir. 

Sir  Roherl  H'alpole,  FmiI  of  Orford,  af- 
ler  his  relircmenl,  to  Ceneral  Churc/iill. 

Dear  Charles, 
T  HAVB  now  wrote  to  Captain  J-ks-n, 

to  give  Lord  'I'y — ley  a  ticket,  as  you 
desired,  and  am  very  glad  to  oblige  him 
with  it. 

This  place  afRnds  no  news,  no  subject 
of  amusement  and  entertainment  to  you 
fine  gentlemen.  Persons  of  wit  and  plea- 
sure about  town,  understand  not  tlie  lan- 
guage, nor  taste  the  charms  of  the  in- 
animate world.  The  oaks,  the  beeches, 
and  chesnuis,  seem  to  contend  which  shall 
best  please  the  lord  of  the  manor.  'Flicy 
cannot  deceive,  they  will  not  lie.  I, 
i«  reliwnj  Vfith   iiu^^crity  admire  lliena, 


and  have  about  me  as  many  beauties,  a<s 
take  up  all  my  hours  of  dangling;  and 
no  disgrace  attends  me  since  sixty-seven.* 
Withindoors  we  come  a  little  to  real  life, 
and  admire  the  almost  speaking  canvas  ;+ 
all  the  airs  and  graces  which  the  proudest 
of  the  ladies  can  boast.  With  these  I  am 
satisfied,  as  they  gratify  me  with  all  I 
wish  and  all  I  want,  and  expect  nothing 
in  return,  which  I  cannot  give. 

If  these,  dear  Charles,  are  any  tempt- 
ations, I  heartily  invite  you  to  come  and 
partake  of  them.  Shifting  the  scene,  lias 
sometimes  its  recommendations ;  and 
from  country  fare,  you  may  possibly  re- 
turn, with  a  better  appetite,  to  the  more 
delicate  entertainment  of  a  court  life. 

Since  I  wrote  what  is  above,  we  have 
been  surprised  with  the  good  newsl 
from  abroad.  Too  much  cannot  be  said 
upon  it;  for  it  is  truly  matter  of  infinite 
joy,  because  of  infinite  consequence.  I 
am,  dear  Charles,  yours  aflcctionately. 

j 
LETTER"    CCLX. 

Ladij  Htrlford  faflerwards  Dutchess  of 
Soineisclj  lo  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Knight. 

Piercy-Lodge, 
Dear  Madam,  May  16, 1716. 

T  OUGHT,  and  really  inteiide<l,  to  have 
made  use  of  the  permission  you  gave 
me,  to  trouble  you  with  a  letter  before  this 
time;  but  you  do  not  need  any  thing  to 
lower  your  spirits,  and  my  letters  can 
hardly  have  any  other  effect  upon  harder 
hearts  than  yours.  When  I  lost  my  dear, 
and  by  me,  ever -lamented  son,(l  every 
faculty  to  please  [if  ever  I  were  possessed 
of  any  such]  died  with  liim.     1  have  n* 

•  The  year  of  Lis  age,  when  he  resigned, 
Feb.  9,  174:*. 

t  \\q  are  told  by  a  cood  jiidce,  that  there  are 
not  a  great  many  rollections  of  pictures  li-ll  in 
Italy,  more  worth  scciiii;,  than  wero  those  at 
Houghton-Hall,  in  Norfolk,  the  scut  of  Lord  Or- 
lord.  In  the  preservation  of  the  pictures  it  ex- 
celled most  of  thciii.  Tlie  pictures  that  himpin 
tlie  house  ill  Downinjj-streer,  were  ruiiio\ed  thi- 
fiier.  That  house  belonged  to  the  CrovMi : 
Kiiif;  Gcor;;e  I.  gave  it  to  Itaroii  liotJimas,  tlie 
Hanoverian  minister,  for  lite.  On  his  death,  the 
late  Kinj;otfercd  it  to  Sir  Robert  Walpolc,  l»iit 
he  would  only  accept  it  for  hii  ottite,  of  First 
Lord  of  the  Treasury,  to  which  post  he  got  it 
annexed  fior  ever.    Edcs  M'alpolianie,  p.  ix.  76. 

X  The  battle  of  Dcttin:;en,  the  news  of 
which  was  received  at  Loiidou  ou  die  '2jd  uf 
June,  1718. 

$  Lord  Beauchamp. 

longer 
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longer  any  clieerful  thoughts  to  coramu- 
jiicute   to  my   friends ;    hut  as   the  joy 
and   pride  of  my   heart  withers  in  his 
gruve,  my  mind  is  continually  liaunting 
those  mansions   of  the  dead,  and   is  but 
too    inattentive    to    what    passes    in   a 
world,  where  I  have  still  duties  and  at- 
tachments, which  I  ought  to  be,  and,  I 
thope,  I  may   truly  say,  I   am  tliaukful 
for.     I  am  sure  my  aflectionfor  my  Lord 
Hertford,  and  solicitude  for  his  welfare, 
are  sincere;    since,  if  I    know  my  own 
heart,  I  v>'ould  not  deliberate  a  moment 
to  lay  down  my  life  forliis  service.  Lady 
Betty  and  Sir  Hugh  Smithson,  and  tiieir 
children,  are  justly  dear  tome:  and  I 
still  feel  the  bonds  of  tender  i'riendship  : 
but  I  enjoy  all  these  blessings  with  trem- 
bling and  anxiety;  for,  after  my  dear 
Beauchamp,  what  human  things  can  ap- 
pear permanent  ?  Youth,  beauty,  virtue, 
health,  were  not  sufficient  to  save  him 
from  the  hand  of  death  1   and  who  then 
tan  think  themselves  secure?  These  are 
the    melanciioly    considerations,     which 
generally    entertain  my   waking   hours. 
Though   sometimes  I   am  able   to  view 
the  bright  side  of  my  fate,   and  ask  my- 
»eU,  for  whom  I  grieve?  Only  for  my- 
self !   How  narrow  an  affection  docs  this 
imply  I    Could  he  have  lived  long  as  my 
fondest  wish  desired,  what  could  I  have 
asked,  at  the  end  of  that  term,  more, 
than   the   assurance   that   he  should  be 
placed  where  I  humbly  hope,  and  confi- 
dently trust,  he  is,  beyond  the  reach  of 
sorrow,   sin,   or  sickness?  But   1   must 
leave  a  subject,  which,  though  I  am  ne- 
ver tired  of,  I  ought,  in  regard   to  my 
friends,  to  be  silent  upon,  and  ask  you 
where  you  would  have  the  collection  of 
Letters  sent,  which  you  were  so  good  to 
subscribe  for  at  my  desire  ?  I  have  a  letter 
from  Mr.   Collins  this  day,  in  which  he 
desires  to  receive  your  commands.     My 
Loid   and    Mr.     Cowlund    charge    me 
with   their  compliments    to  you.     I  am, 
wiih  great   irulii,    dear  I\ladam,  your, 
kc. 


LETTER    CCX. 

6iimtes3ofHerl/ordl0  Lady  Luxboroii^h. 

Piercy-Lodtje, 
Dear  Madam,  May  io,  17-J8. 

TTow    long  soever  your   letters  are  in 
coming,  they   never  fail   to   aisure 


their  welcome,    by  being  more  agree- 
able and  entertaining,  as  well  as  ljre;ith- 
ing  more  of  friendship,  that  any  body's 
else  have  the  art  of  doing.     I  Irave  been 
here  about  a  month,  and  hnd  some  little 
improvements,  which  were  ordered  wlien 
we   went   to   London,    completed ;  and 
I  think  they  are  not   quite  unworthy  of 
the  name.     A   piece  of  waste  ground, 
on  the  lower  side  of  tlie  Abbey-walk, 
has  been  turned  into  a  cwn-field,  and  :t 
turf-walk,  about  eight  feet  wide,  round 
it,  close  to  a  flourishing  liawthorn-hedf;c: 
on  one  side  there  is  a  thatched  seat  open 
on    three   sides,  which   pretends  to   no 
name  of  greater  dignity,  than  justly  be- 
longs  to  what  it    represents,  namely  jl 
sliepherd's  hut ;  before  it  there  is  an  ir- 
regular piece  of  turf,  wliich  was  spared 
for  the  sake  of  some  old  oaks  and  beeches, 
which  are  scattered  upon  it ;  and  as  you 
are  sitting  down  tliere,  you  have,  under 
these  boughs,   a  direct  view  of  Wind- 
sor Castle.     There  are  sweet-williams, 
narcissus's,     rose-campions,     and    such 
flowers  as  the  hares  will  not  eat,  in  little 
borders,  round   the  foot  of  every  tree; 
and  I   almost   flatter   myself,    that  you 
would  not  be  displeased  with  tlie  rural 
appearance    of  tlie   whole.     The    rains 
have  given  us    the  strongest  verdure  I 
ever  saw ;  our  lawns  and  meadows  are 
enamelled  with  a  profusion  of  daisies  and 
cowslips;   and  we  have  the  greatest  ap- 
pearance of  fruit  that  has  been  seen  these 
many  years.     I  conclude  you  will  read 
Mr.  Thomson's  Castle  of  Indolence;  it 
is  after  the  mannerof  Spenser,  but  I  think 
he  does  not  always  keep  so  close  to  his 
style,  as  the  author  of  the  School  Mis- 
tress, whose  name  I  never  knew,  till  you 
were  so  good  as  to   inform  mc  of  it.     I 
think  it  a  charming  poem  ;  and  was  very- 
much  pleased  w  itli  liis  ballad  of  Queezi 
Elizabeth's  seeing  the  milk-maid.     She 
appeals,  at  least  in  my  humble  imagina- 
tion, in  a  more  natural  liglit,  tlian  when 
we  Jiear  of  her  bullying  foreign  powers, 
and  cutting  off  the  head  of  an  unliappy 
Ouecn,  who  fled  to  her  for  protection. 
But  to  return  to  the  Castle  of  Indolence; 
I  believe  it  will  afford  you  much  enter- 
tainment; there  are  many  pretty  paint- 
ings in  itj  but  I  think  tlie  wizard's  song 
deserves  a  preference. — "  He  occds  no 
"  muse  who  dictates  from  his  heart." 
Have  you  met  witli   two  little  volumes, 
which  contain  four  lileuteraplations,  writ- 
N  n  2  ten 
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ten  by  a  Mr.  James  Hervey,  a  young 
C^oniish  or  Devonsliire  clergyman?  The 
sill  jccls  are  upon  •walking  among  llie 
Tombs,  upon  a  Flouer  CJarHcn,  upon 
Night,  and  upon  the  Starry  Heavens. 
There  is  somcUiing  poetical  and  truly 
pious.  Now  I  have  got  into  tlie  iraper- 
lincnce  of  recommending  books  to  one 
who  is  a  much  better  judge  than  myself, 
I  must  name  an  Tssay  on  Delicacy,*  a 
si.'bject  whicii,  if  I  were  not  acquainted 
with  you,  and  one  or  two  more,  I  should 
imagine  had  no  longer  an  existence  upon 
our  globe. 

I  sincerely  sympathise  in  the  pleasure 
which  you  nnist  led,  {'car  Madam,  from 
the  extreme  good  character  winch  evcrv 
body  gives  of  your  son,  and  whicl»  his 
behaviour  to  you  proves  he  deserves. 
Xlay  this,  w  iili  every  other  blessing,  be 
long  continued  to  you,  and  may  you  al- 
ways look  upon  nic  as  a  sincere  though 
insignificant  friend,  as  well  as  a  most 
faithful  and  obedient,  Lc. 

My  Lord  is  at  present  in  Loudon,  but 
I  hope  he  will  be  here  time  enough  to 
lave  the  postage  olthis  letter.  I  should 
be  very  glad  to  see  any  liung  of  Mr. 
Slicnstone's. 


L  E  T  T  E  R    CCXL 

Ccui.less  oJHcilJord  to  Lady  Luxhorough. 

Piercy-Loctpp, 
Dear  Madam,  Nov.  io,  I74i!. 

I  REMtMBER  Mrs.  Higgous  used  to 
say,  Lady  Clarendon  had  such  a 
})o«cr  over  her  under<;tandiug,  tliat  slie 
luigiii  peisuade  her  she  \rjs  a  hsli.  Vou 
iiave  j)retiy  near  the  same  ascendant  over 
mine,  yet  cannot  quite  convince  me,  that 
eight  months  is  not  an  immoderate  while 
to  keep  silence,  and  make  a  chasm  in  a 
Correspondence  wiih  a  fiicnd,  wiio  in- 
icssandy  wishes  to  hear  of  your  htalih 
*knd  happiness.  I  an>  not  more  easily  se- 
tliictd  into  an  assent  to  your  apology; 
for  though  I  admiie  ihe  beautiful  lan- 
guage iu  which  the  hciion  of  your  dul- 
lness ii  paiuicd,  I  c.uuiol  mistake  ii  for 
a  truth.  I  am  ^o  bad  at  invention,  that 
1  ".ull  not  »earcii  for  au  iu-cnious  fable, 

•  "lie  r.-«ay  on  Delicacy,  herr  mentioned, 
»i«  the  pn.dortmr  «.t"Pr  \\\\\\\  niel  I.Hi,c-a>tcr, 
liurv  ye«r.   K«<toi    w  Jiiauiuiti  i\n«i»,  awi- 


to  excuse  myself  for  tro\ibling  you  with 
an  answer  so  soon,  though  ray  readiness 
to  obey  your  commands,  in  subscribing 
for  the  jjrints  you  mention  [if  you  will 
let  me  know  where  I  must  send  for  a 
receipt)  might  furnish  me  with  one;  but 
honesilv  own,  that  as  my  Lord  has  been 
in  London  since  Thursday,  I  did  not 
know  how  to  employ  the  leisure  hourj 
his  absence  afibrded  me,  more  to  my  sa- 
tisfaction. 

\\'e  returned  liither  from  Bath  only 
Friday  the  eleventh  :  we  were  there  two 
inontiis,  t'.ie  last  fortnight  of  which  we 
were  detained,  after  all  our  things  were 
gone,  by  my  poor  Lord's  having  a  fit  of 
the  gout ;  and  I  believe  we  came  away 
rather  too  soon  after  it,  for  his  limbs  had 
not  recovered  their  strength,  so  that  be 
was  terribly  fatigued ;  however,  be  has 
now  recovered-  it,  and  is  certainly  upon 
the  whole  infinitely  the  better  for  havinj 
drank  the  Bath  waters.  If  I  could  envy 
you,  dear  Madam,  I  should  be  tempted 
to  do  it,  for  being  in  reach  of  Haglcy, 
for  having  Mr.  ^Vcst  for"  a  neighbour, 
and  Mr.  Shenstone  for  a  friend.  lie  hai 
obliged  mc  so  much,  in  letting  me  sec 
his  ciiarming  Ode  ujidn  Autumn,  and 
the  honour  he  floes  Mr.  Thomson's  me- 
mory in  that  poem,  and  in  his  design  to 
erect  an  urn  lor  him  in  Virgil's  Grove, 
that  I  am  sorr}'  I  cannot  agree  with  him, 
in  his  disliice  to  autumn.  On  tlie  con- 
trary, I  draw  one  motive  of  n)y  parti  dity 
to  it,  Irom  a  similiar  cause  to  what  he 
partly  ascribes  his  aversion  ;  he  hates  it 
as  a  season  which  deprived  him  of  a 
biend  ;  I  love  it,  because  the  latest  days 
my  lu'art  could  boast  of  happiness,  in 
tiie  best  and  most  beloved  of  sons,  were 
in  that  time  of  the  year,  till  (as  Dr. 
Young  says) 

— At  Deatli>  toll,  \\hose  restless,  iron  tongu* 
Ciills  daily  tor  lii.s  niiiiioiis  at  a  meal, 
Starting  1  wukc,  auU  I'oiuiu  uiy»cU'uudi/ue. 

And  then, 

Tlic  doitds,  tlie  winds,  the  rahis,  the  falling 

loaves, 
'llie  naked  brandies,  the  i^our  khiv'riiig  birds — 

every  thing  around  me  seemed  to  sym- 
]»aihise  in  my  distress,  and  still  at  every 
inchmclioly  anniversary  of    my  ever-io 
be-lamented  loss,  put  on  the  same  Iriend- 
1/   •'j-i'tiiiaace  ot  social  sorrow ;  and  I 
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may  say  witii  Myra,  in  Iier  poem,  be- 
fore Mr.  I'liomsou's  fust  edition  of  the 
Seasons, 

To  thee  my  gcBtly-droopina:  head  I  })encl, 
Til}  sjjjh  my  sister,  and  tiiy  tear  my  tiieud. 

Forgive  nic,  dear  Madam,  for  tijus 
•ontinually  returning  to  this  alliictin"- 
subject;  ijut  two  lines  of  Mr.  Pope's, 
ivitii  the  alteration  only  of  one  uord, 
must  plead  my  excuse : 

Of  all  affliction  taught  a  sufferei^  yet, 
''I'is  sine  tlie  hardest  scieiice  to  for^'et. 

I  have  done — and  will  now  tell  you, 
lliat  our  being  obliged  to  go  to  Bath  has 
hindered  us  from  undertaking  any  thing 
heie,  so  that  I  have  not'iing  to  talk  of 
that  is  ucw,  and  I  am  afraid  tliere  was 
nothing  here  before  that  would  make  a 
tolerable  figure,  either  inapruitora  draw- 
ing; a  flat  can  hardly  look  well  upon 
paper,  though  in  reality,  the  variety  of 
wood  sand  lawns,  water,  grass,  and  gra- 
vel, may  produce  a  contrast  not  unpleas- 
ing  to  the  eye.  I  am  sorry  you  find  any 
defects  in  Mr.  Hervey;  for  both  the  de- 
sign and  manner  of  his  writing  please  me 
extremely. 

I  want  to  know  what  you  think  of 
the  Peruvian  letters,  and  especially  of 
the  fifth  in  the  soke.  I  have  been  very 
well  entertained  lately  with  the  two  first 
volumes  of  the  Foundling--,  written  by 
Mr.  Fielding,  but  not  to  be  published 
till  the  'i2d  of  January;  if  the  same 
spirit  runs  through  the  whole  work,  I 
think  it  will  be  much  preferable  to  Joseph 
Andrews.  My  Ford  is  absent  from  Fon- 
don,  but  I  hope  will  be  here  time  enough 
to  free  this  letter,  for  I  am  sure  it  is  not 
•worth  the  postage,  lam,  dear  Madam, 
your,  kc. 


LETTER    CCXII. 

from  (he  same  to  the  same. 

Picrcy  Lods;e, 
Dear  Madam,  June  17,  17 19. 

■youR  Ladyship  bids   mc  give   you   an 
account  of  what  alterations   we   are 
making  at  present,   but   I   feel    myself 

*  The  History  of  Tom  Jones,  l»y  Hepry 
fieldiiig,  Es({. 
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much  less  able  to  describe  the  fabric  and 
Ivuniture  of  a  palace  than  a  hermitage, 
and  while  I  am  atiending  to  all  my 
.Lord's  designs  there,  I  fancy  I  am  no 
better  acquainted  with  the  cflect  it  will 
produce,  than  a  person  would  be  with  the 
beauty  of  a  piece  of  tapestry,  who  saw 
only  the  wrong  side  of  it.  My  Lord 
will  do  a  go!)d  deal  lo  the  front  of  the 
house,  i';  order  to  make  it  appear  less 
like  a  priion:  htt  builds  a  new  wing  on 
the  right-hand  side  of  the  garden,  whicli 
will  contain  a  library,  bed-c!iamber, 
dressing-room,  and  a  vv.i!ting-roo:n.  I 
tiiink  I  told  you  t'lat  all  the  sashes,  doors, 
and  ceilings,  in  botli  apartments,  mustbs 
entirely  new,  and  tlkC  iloors  in  my  Lord's ; 
the  stair-case  is  very  noble,  but  will  re- 
quire as  large  a  lanthorn  to  light  it,  as 
that  at  Houghton,  so  much  celebrated  in 
the  news-papers.  The  ciiimney  piecei 
in  both  apartments  are  to  bs  all  new, 
and  some  of  them  very  expensive;  the 
draughts  are  mighty  pretty.  My  Lord's 
bed  on  the  ground-floor  is  crimson  da- 
mask, with  tape«;try  hangings;  the  next 
room  is  furnished  with  green  damask,  oa 
purpose  to  set  o(f  his  pictures;  the  next 
with  a  set  of  very  fine  old  hangings  of 
the  Uuke  of  Newcastle's  horsemansliij), 
with  his  own  picture,  on  horseback,  as 
big  as  lilie;  and,  no'v  they  are  clean, 
looking  neat,  as  when  new.  The  par- 
lour to  be  hung  with  some  very  good 
pictures:  above  stairs,  the  great  waiting- 
room,  with  Saxon  green  cloth  chairs, 
withgiltnails,  and  green  lutestring  win- 
dow curtains,  marble  table,  and  large 
glass  between  the  windows;  first  draw- 
ing-room, new  crimson  damask,  with 
lutestring  window  curtains,  two  very  fine 
Japan  tables  and  glasses  between  the 
windows,  with  carved  and  gilt  frames; 
inner  drawing-room,  tapestry  hangings, 
with  small  figures,  very  pretty,  and  as 
fresh  as  new.  lie  lays  two  rooms  toge- 
ther in  the  right  wing  of  the  court,  on 
the  ground-Hoor,  in  order  to  make  a 
chapel,  with  a  Gothic  wainscot,  ceiling, 
and  painted  windows  ;  there  is  to  be  a 
Dutch  stove  in  it,  which  is  so  contrived, 
as  to  represent  a  tomb  with  an  urn  upon 
it.  The  court  is  to  be  paved,  and  the 
foot-way  altered :  and  my  Lord  is  iu 
treaty  for  nine  houses  on  tie  other  side  of 
the  way,  in  order  to  pull  them  downanl 
build  stables  (for  there  are  none  belong- 
?s  n  3  ia» 
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inc  to  the  house),  whose  gates  arc  in- 
tcuHfd  to  open  directly  over  aj^ainst  those 
of  the  court;  if  l:c  can  agree  for  ihis 
pijrcha>c  he  will  widen  the  street  in  that 
part  about  eight  feet.  Now,  dear  Ma- 
dam, I  have  obeyed  you  in  ihc  hest  man- 
ner I  am  able  ;  but  upon  looknig  back 
into  my  letter,  I  (iiid  I  have  forgot  my 
bed-c'iambcr,  dressing-room,  and  closet, 
which  one  would  think,  shoulu  not  ap- 
pear lenst  interesting  to  myself;  the  first 
of  these  is  to  have  a  new  bed-hanging, 
and  chairs  of  crimson  queen's  damask  ; 
the  dressing-room,  which  has  two  large 
sashes,  will  have  tapestry  hangings  and 
green  damask  chaiis;  the  closet,  which 
is  small,  and  has  only  one  sasli  exactly 
facing  the  cliimney,  furnished  with  paint- 
ed paper ;  the  chimney- piece  in  the  dress- 
ing-room, is  to  be  of  Statuary  marble 
sndgiallo  di  Sieriitg,  and  just  in  the  front 
of  it,  the  fable  of  the  stork  inviting  the 
fox  to  dinner,  very  neatly  carved  ;  there 
is  another  little  waiting-room,  at  this 
end  of  the  apartment,  for  the  groom  of 
the  chambers  to  be  in,  in  the  morning, 
or,  when  I  am  not  in  form,  in  the  even- 
ing. To  return  to  my  bergerie ;  nothing 
has  been  done  in  it  this  summer,  nor 
have  I  the  heart  to  propose  any  thing,  for 
1  am  actually  frightened  with  the  sum 
my  Lord  is  laying  out  about  Northum- 
berland-house; and  I  find,  by  living 
long  in  strait  circumstances,  one  contracts 
a  narrowness  of  mind,  which  makes 
launching  out  at  once  into  great  expence, 
not  appear  so  desirable,  as  it  would  be 
thought  by  young,  gay  people.  The 
cold  north  winds  have  blighted  and  ruin- 
ed the  beauty  of  my  roses  for  tlie  re- 
mainder of  this  year,  and  starved  all  the 
various  flowers,  which  used  to  adorn  our 
clumps  and  borders.  The  time  of  our 
going  into  Sussex  remains  unfixed  ;  but 
I  fancy  it  will  be  in  about  a  month;  and 
we  have  taken  a  new  house  in  Bath,  for 
the  first  week  in  September,  so  that  in- 
stead of  enjoying  njy  peacefiil  shades,  as 
I  used  to  do,  1  ajjpear  engaged  in  a  te- 
dious pilgrimage,  and  am  looking  (over 
tfie  charms  of  the  summer  month)  to  a 
rcsiing  place  in  Nortlmmberland-House; 
and  where,  perhaps,  I  maynevercome, 
the  prohabjlity  is  much  stronger  against 
me,  than  it  was,  this  time  five  years, 
against  my  ever-lamented  Beauchamp  : 
and  indeed  I  am  far  from  well  at  pre- 
aeijt,  having  a  most  Iciriblc  cough  and 


cold,  with  a  continual  head-ach  and  sick- 
ness at  my  stomach. 

1  am  glad  to  hear  that  Mrs.  Wool's 
seeming  neglect  did  not  proceed  from  her 
own  heart,  but  the  hardness  ofanotiier's, 
which  is  a  stranger  to  ail  that  is  gentle  or 
Jiumane.  I  am  persuaded,  your  im- 
provements will  add  great  beauty  to  your 
habitation,  and  would  make  nie  long  to 
see  it,  if  I  were  a  moveable  being,  but 
you  know  I  never  was  fond  of  travelling, 
and  I  c;'nnot  take  a  journey  now,  but  as 
the  Rhodian  Colossus  might  do.  Among 
all  my  Lord's  acquisitions,  none  has 
given  mc  more  pleasure  than  hiscliaplain, 
who  is  between  sixty  and  seventy,  very 
well  bred,  strictly  pious,  and  they  say  is 
an  admirable  scholar ;  has  a  genius  for 
all  the  polite  arts,  is  a  good  judge  of 
poetry,  has  read  a  prodigious  deal,  is 
very  modest,  and  at  the  same  time  con- 
stantly cheerful,  butnaturally  inclined  to 
a  solitary  country  life:  in  short  we  arc 
all  fond  of  his  company,  from  my  Lord 
to  the  lowest  servant  in  the  house.  I 
am  sure  you  are  tired  of  my  obedience 
by  this  time,  and  will  be  glad  to  see  me 
come  to  a  conclusion,  by  subscribing 
myself,  dear  Madam,  your  most  faith- 
ful, itc. 


LETTER    CCXIIL 

Dutchess  of  Somerset  to  Lady  Luxborough. 

Pierry-loHg*, 
Dear  Madam,  January  21,  1749-50. 

vyiiEN  I  look  upon  the  date  of  your 
letter,  it  puts  me  both  out  of  coun- 
tenance and  patience  with  myself.  Your 
letter  found  me  at  Bath,  from  whence,  I 
thank  God,  my  Lord  is  returned  with 
his  health  and  appetite  much  improved  v 
and  I  hope  the  good  effects  of  tiiis  jour- 
ney will  contiinie  longer  than  those  of 
the  preceding  years.  Our  servants  and 
goods  have  all  been  removed  to  Northum- 
berland-House, since  before  Michaelmas, 
but  when  we  shall  get  into  it  ourselves,  is 
yet  among  the  secrets  of  fate.  It  is  still 
hid  with  scafft>lds  towards  the  street,  but 
by  the  plan,  and  the  little  I  could  see  of 
it  when  I  was  in  London,  on  the  King's 
birth-day,  it  will  be  very  handsome,  and 
indeed  it  should  :  my  Lord  destined  ten 
thousand  pounds  for  the  alterations,  but 
I  believe  he  has  by  this  time  experienced 
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that  he  deceived  hnnself,  at  not  setluij; 
it  at  above  double;  for  though  the  house 
itself  will  not  cost,  perhaps,  above  four- 
teen tiiousand  pounds,  yet  the  houses  he 
has  purchased,  in  order  to  widen  the 
street  and  build  his  stables,  and  the  re- 
mainder of  the  Duke  of  Ghaiidos's  grant 
for  Scotland- Yard,  which  !\e  is  in  treaty 
for,  in  order  to  carry  down  his  garden, 
and  open  a  view  from  his  house  to  the 
Thames,  will  cost  at  least  as  much  more. 
Mean  time,  you  may  guess  our  poor  ber- 
gerie  lias  been  neglected,  and  except  a 
very  pretty  and  convenient  iiot-house  for 
pine-  apples,  has  had  no  additional  orna- 
ment of  any  kind.  We  pass  this  winter 
here,  which  I  should  not  regret  at  any 
other  time,  but  as  Lady  Betty*  is  to  lie 
in,  and  is  already  gone  a  month  past  her 
reckoning,  I  should  like  to  be  nearer  to 
her.  I  was  not  eight-aud-forty  hours  in 
town,  when  I  went  to  be  pretented,  on 
my  Lord's  new  Earldoms,  and  la  make 
my  appearance  on  the  birth-day ;  fori 
went  from  hence  at  seven  on  the  Saturday 
morning,  and  was  presented  that  day  at 
noon,  and  on  the  Monday,  as  soon  as 
the  drawing-room  was  over,  undressed 
and  came  back  directly.  I  lay  at  Sir 
Hugh  Smithson's,  for  I  could  not  have  a 
room  at  Northumberland-House,  and  I 
have  never  seen  London  since.  We  have 
the  most  glorious  wecither,  that  I  believe 
was  ever  seen  in  winter;  but,  alas  I  I 
can  only  admire  it  from  my  windows, 
being  under  Dr.  Shaw's  hands,  for  the 
ill  consequence  of  a  fall,  which  I  had  be- 
fore I  went  to  Batli,  by  a  servant  heed- 
lessly taking  away  a  chair,  just  as  I  was 
going  to  sit  down,  and  which  I  took  too 
little  care  of  at  hrst,  so  I  am  now  forbid 
all  sort  of  exercise,  which  gives  me  but  a 
melancholy  prospect,  as  to  my  health,  tor 
the  future  :  but  (iod's  will  be  done  1  and 
I  hope  I  shall  clieerfully  submit  to  the 
event,  whatever  it  be. 

Have  you  seen  a  little  Frcncli  book 
called  Conseils  a  unt  Amie,  said  to  be 
written  by  Madame  de  Pompadour?  The 
name  of  the  author  will  not  induce  you 
to  expect  any  very  exalted  sentiments  of 
religion  or  morality:  but  it  contains  good 
rules  for  making  a  proper  figure  in  high- 
life.  I  have  also  had  the  letters  of  Mon- 
sieur Racine  le  Pere,  and  some  memoirs 
of  his  life,  by  his   son,  lent  rae ;  and 

♦  flm  laite  Dutclje«s  of  Northiunberlana, 


they  give  me  a  greater  esteem  for  him 
as  a  man,  than  as  the  author  of  Eslher 
and  AlhaLiali.  I  hope  you  have  seen  my 
old  acquaintance,  the  minister  of  li — 'g 
answer  to  Dr.  Middlelon's  Free  Enquiiy 
about  Miracles.  I  cannot  imagine  how 
he  can  reply  to  it,  without  owning  him- 
self a  deist,  or  explaining  some  of  hisin- 
nucndos  in  a  different  way  to  what  they 
appear  at  first  sight.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wy 
mondesold's  handsome  behaviour  to  you, 
dear  Madam,  gives  me  a  good  opinion 
of  them  both.  I  believe  I  shall  never 
have  reason  to  alter  that  which  I  have 
formed  of  my  Lord  L —  for  some  years 
past;  and  as  to  that  I  strove  to  en- 
tertain of  him  before,  it  was  the  work  of 
art,  and  a  conlre-caur.  As  to  your  son, 
I  think  he  does  not  act  of  himself.  I  am 
sorry  to  hear  Mr.  Shenstone  lias  been  so 
ill,  but  I  hope  his  Muse  has  not  left  him; 
I  am  sure  yours  has  not;  I  au»  confident 
she  attended  you  very  agreeably  upon 
his  beach.  Mr.  Liudsey,  my  Lord's 
chaplain,  (who  by  the  way  is  a  very  good 
judge,  and  a  pretty  sort  of  man]  pre- 
fers his  Ode  on  Autumn  to  almost  every 
modern  performance.  My  Lord  sends 
you  his  compliments ;  arid  I  am,  with  u 
very  sincere  regard,  dear  Madam,  your 
Ladyship's  most  obliged  and  faithful 
humble  servant. 

The  first  of  the  inclosed  verses  are  said 
to  have  been  written  by  a  gentleman  ia 
New  England  ;  the  second  by  Mr.  Mar- 
sham.  If  you  have  not  seen  them,  I 
hope  they  will  serve  for  a  minute's  amuse- 
ment. 


LETTER     CCXIV. 

From  the  same  to  the  same. 

Piercy-Lodge, 
Dear  Madam,       December  31,  17  jl. 
\  OOLOGIES  between  friends  appear  so 
unnecessary,  that  if  you  have  still  the 
same  inclination  which  you  have  formerly 
shewn  to  look  upon  me  in  the  light,  you 
will  never  again  treat  me  with  the  cere- 
mony of  a  formal  acquaintance :  when 
vou  write  to  me,  you  give  me  pleasure ; 
when  you  do  not,  I  love  my  own  peace 
too  well  to  fancy  you  are  angry  with  me 
while  I  aiii  not  consciousof  my  deserving 
to  have  you  so.     y«u  «w»  I  do  not  regu- 
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hte  my  cnrrcspomlcrce  n^  poor  I.ady — 
dif!  her  visits ;  which  she  never  \vas  to 
letr.m  sooner  than  her  lonner  ones  had 
been  re]):<id. 

I  am  not  in  theleast  surprised  that  you 
^cre  pleased  to  return  to  the  venerable 
scat  oi  your  ancestors,  and  the  abode  of 
Tour  first  and  happiest  dnys :  and  hnd  no- 
thin;:  trivi;il  or  ciiildish  iuthesatisiycjion 
you  felt,  in  seeing  old  laces  lull  of  gra- 
titude lor  obligations  long  since  past,  and 
bv  von,  perhaps,  forijoi:  or  in  recalling 
^onie  little  lively  inci(ieius  in  the  earliest 
and  innocent  hours  of  youth.  As  lor  the 
wise  and  witty  of  the  present  aij:e,  I  know 
not  wliat  they  would  say,  and  I  do  not 
design  to  hear  it ;  they  will  scarce  visit 
my  hermitage,  and  I  shall  not  leave  it  to 
visit  them.  J  hope  to  c1i<;pose  of  my 
house  in  Downing-sirect,  which  I  would 
rot  do,  if  I  ever  intended  to  pass  six 
weeks  in  London,  lor  I  am  fond  of  the 
situation.  But  I  find  myself  happiest  in 
the  retreat  which  my  dear  Lord's  nnme- 
riicd  beneficence  has  made  me  mistress 
of,  and  Iwtd  my  home  upon  the  spot  of 
earth  I  would  have  chosen  lor  njyself. 
Every  thing  both  within  and  without  the 
hoise.  reminds  me  of  my  obligations  to 
hi.n :  and  I  ciinnot  turn  my  eyes  upon 
anv  object,  which  is  not  an  object  ol  his 
go;):liiess  to  me.  The  satisfaction  I  take 
in  ad(]ing  either  beauty  or  convenience 
to  my  liabitation,  is  greatly  enhanced  by 
the  refit  ci ion,  that  wiiile  I  am  adorninjr 
It,  I  at  the  satne  time  can  shew  my  va- 
l"e  for  the  gift,  and  my  gratitude  to  the 
lliTi.nted  giver. 

J  have  a  jegnlar,  and,  I  hope,  a  reli- 
gious family.  My  woman,  ihougli  she 
lias  not  lived  w  ith  me  quite  three  years, 
had  before  Jived  tucnty-thrce  hitwixt 
Lord  Gianihant's  and  Lady  Cowpcr's; 
Tuy  iiouse-keeper  has  been  a  scrva)it  as 
long:  the  jjerson  who  takes  in  my  ac- 
counts, pays  the  bills,  and  overlorks  the 
men  v,-itiiin  doois,  has  been  in  ihr  family 
nineteen  ycrirs;  and  the  other,  who  has 
Jived  ten.  has  the  care  of  thestaijlcs,  and 
e\crjr  thing  wiihout.  I  rise  at  seven, 
Ixit  do  not  go  down  till  nine,  when  the 
bell  rings,  and  my  whole  family  meet 
TJK  at  cliapel ;  after  pi  ayers,  we  go  to 
brciklast  ;  any  friend  who  hajjpcns  to  be 
tliere,  myself,  and  my  chaplain,  have  ours 
in  the  little  library;  the  icst  in  their 
resj)tctive  eating  rooms.  Abdiit  eleven, 
a  ihc  wckihcr  permit!,  ne  go  to  walk  in 


the  park,  or  tale  the  air  in  ihe  coach ; 
but  if  it  be  loo  bad  for  either,  we  return 
to  our  various  occupations.  At  tiu-ee  wc 
dine:  sit  perhaps"  near  an  liour  ai'ier- 
wards;  then  separate,  till  we  meet  at 
eight  for  prayers;  alter  which  we  ad- 
journ again  to  the  library,  where  some- 
body reiids  aloud,  unless  some  stranger 
comes  who  chooses  cards,  until-hslf  an 
hour  pa<t  nine,  wlicn  we  sup,  and  always 
part  befre  eleven.  This  to  the  hue 
world  Avould  sound  a  melarcholy  mona*:- 
tic  life;  and  I  cannot  bcsupposed  to  have 
ciiosen  it  from  my  ignorance  ol  tlie 
.•splendour  and  gaiety  of  a  court,  but  from 
a  thorough  experience  th.at  they  can  give 
no  solid  happiness;  and  I  find  myself 
more  cahv.ly  pleased  in  mv  present  way 
<if  living,  and  more  truly  cr.utented,  than 
I  ever  was  in  the  bloom  and  pomp  of  my 
youth,  i  am  no  longer  dubious  what 
point  to  pursue.  There  is  but  one  pro- 
per for  the  decline  of  life,  and  indeed  liic 
only  one  worth  the  anxiety  of  a  rational 
creature  at  any  age  :  but  how  do  the  fire 
of  youth  and  Hattei7  of  the  world  blind 
our  eyes,  and  mislead  our  lancics,  alter 
a  thousand  imaginary  pleasures,  which 
are  sine  to  disappoint  us  in  the  end  1 

I  condole  with  you  for  the  loss  of  Mr. 
Price,  as  a  faithful  servant  is  always  a 
valuable  ])ossession. 

Mr.  Shenstone  c'.ncs  me  a  great  deal  of 
lionour  in  inscribing  liis  Ode  upon  Rural 
Elegance  to  me.  1  am  persuaded  he  is 
master  of  the  subject,  for  1  h.ave  heard 
irom  people  who  saw  his  gardens  not 
long  ago,  tliat  they  are  the  most  perfect 
model  of  it. 

1  dare  say,  Lady  Northumberla.'id  did 
not  know  how  near  she  \v;is  to  you,  or 
she  would  not  have  passed  by,  without 
inquiring  after  you.  liic  iicws-papers 
A\  ill  inlorjn  you,  that  her  Lord  supplies 
the  place  ol  Lord  Waldcgrave,  in  the 
Kings  bed  chamber.  1  heir  children,  I 
mean  the  two  youngest,  were  both  here, 
wiiilc  they  made  their  Warwick  andStaf- 
fordshiie  tour,  and  also  till  they  came 
from  Iklh.  The  little  boy  is  called  Al- 
gcruoon,  after  his  grandpa[Xi;  and  is, 
though  less  handsome,  the  counterpart  of 
his  poor  uncle.  Lord  lieauchamp ;  his 
innocence,  his  temper,  and  his  voice,  arc 
just  the  same,  and  every  motion  of  his 
body:   judge  if  J  am  fond  uf  iiim. 

Books  you  wish  me  to  name.  You 
have  undoubtedly  read  V^oliaire's  Sicdc 
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cle  Louis,  and  Madame  Mainteiion's 
Letters;  I  have  been  entertained  with 
both;  he  informs  the  head;  she,  I 
think,  instructs,  and  may  reform,  the 
heart.  I  olien  regret  that  1  had  not  seen 
her  writings  thirty  years  ago.  I  have 
seen  nothing  in  the  Genie  of  Cecile,  ex- 
ccjjt  la  lalde  amiable,  wliich  I  think  are 
pretty.  But  as  for  Jenny  Jessaniy,  Betty 
Barnes,  and  tlieir  compeers.  I  never  buy 
any  of  them,  thongli  1  have  looked  over 
the  two  hist  I  have  named,  in  their  pass- 
age between  Lady  Northumberland  and 
Mrs.  Kingdon.  I  hope  you  will  prevail 
with  Mr.  Shenstone  to  letmeseehisOde. 
There  are  some  particulars  in  Areiibishop 
Tillotson's  Life,  that  may  amuse  you, 
and  a  dialogue  upon  Beauty,  by  Sir  Har- 
ry Beaumont;  these  are  the  only  new 
things  I  have  seen.  I  have  hardly  room 
to  subscribe  myself,  dear  Madam,  ever 
faithfully  yours. 

1  wish  you  as  many  happy  years  as 
ycu  wish  yourself. 


LETTER      CCXV. 


Dutchess  of  Somerset  lo  W.  Shenstone,  Esq. 


Sir, 


Piercy-Lodge,  near  Colnebrook, 
Nov.  20,   1753. 


Jk  Lady  Luxborough  has  not  been  so 
just  as  to  let  you  know,  that  she  never 
conveyed  your  two  excellent  poems  to 
ray  hand  till  last  Saturday  night,  you 
must  look  upon  me  as  tlie  most  ungrate- 
ful and  tasteless  of  all  mortals.  .  I  have 
read  them  both  over  more  than  once 
with  pleasure;  but  will  it  not  a])pear 
strange,  if  I  confess  to  you,  that  the 
honour  you  liave  done  me  by  the  in- 
scription'of  the  Hrst,  and  a  stanza  or  two 
in  the  poem  itself,  has  given  me  some 
pain?  And  I  shall  look  upon  it  as  a  very 
great  addition  to  the  favour,  if  whenever 
my  name,  or  that  of  Piercy-Lodgeoccurs, 
you  will  have  the  Goodness  to  fill  the 
blank  (which  leaving  out  tho-.e  words 
must  occasioji)  with  stars,  dashes,  or  any 
•iher  mark  you  please,  without  suspecting 
me  of  an  affected  or  false  modesty,  since 
to  either  of  these  accusation*  lean  honest- 
ly plead  not  guilty.  The  idea  you  have 
formed  of  my  character,  you  have  taken 
from  a  partial  friend,  whose  good-na- 
ture may  have  (and  in  this  case  certainly 
has)  warped  her  judgement.  The  world 
in  jjeucralj  since  tiity  caa  knd  no  lault 


in  your  poem,  will  blame  the  choice  of 
the  person  to  whom  it  was  inscribed,  and 
draw  mortifying  comparisons  betwixt  the 
ideal  Lady  and  tl;e  real  one.  But  I  have 
a  more  impartial  judge  to  produce,  than 
either  my  friend  or  the  world,  and  that 
is  mj' own  heart,  which  though  it  may 
flatter  me  1  am  not  quite  so  faulty  as 
the  latter  would  represent  me,  at  the 
same  time  loudly  admonishes  me,  that  i 
am  still  further  from  the  valuable  person 
Lady  Luxborough  has  drawn  you  iu  t» 
suppose  me. 

I  hope  you  will  accept  these  rcaions  at 
the  genuine  and  most  serious  sentiments 
of  my  mind,  which  indeed  they  are, 
though  accompanied  with  the  most  grate- 
ful sense  of  the  Iionour  you  designed  me. 

I  carmot  lielp  mentioning  another  copy 
of  verses  of  yours,  which,  ifit  is  not  al- 
ready ])rinted,  I  hope  you  will  ]>ermit 
Mr.  Dodsley  to  add  to  liisnewcollection, 
and  that  is  Damon's  Ijower,  occasioned 
by  the  death  of  Mr.  Thomson.  If  you 
should  have  mislaid  the  original,  1  havca 
copy  at  your  service,  which  I  will  trans- 
mit either  to  you,  in  case  you  siiould  have 
a  mind  to  look  it  over  again,  or  transmit 
it  directly  to  Mr.  Dodsley. 

I  am  with  unfei<nied  esteem  and  jrra-' 
titude,  Sir,  your  most  obliged,  &x. 


LETTER    OCX  VI. 

Dutchess  ofSomtrsftlo  LcJy  Lu^horrugh 
Pi  Mcy-Locl^e,  ISot.  25,  175.1. 

T  DID,  dear  Madam,  begin  to  despair 
of  having  the  honour,  and  (what  I 
lelt  more  sensibly-  tiie  pleasure,  of  hear- 
intr  from  you  again.  I  am  so  subject  to 
fall  into  errors,  that  1  was  afraid  some 
un'>"uarded  expression  in  niy  last  Icttci 
mi<^ht  have  given  you  offence,  and  yet 
my  heart  bore  witness,  how  far  1  had 
been  from  intending  it. 

1  have  been  extremely  ill  the  whole 
summer,  and  for  some  weeks  believed  in 
great  danger;  but  by  tfie  blessing  of 
God  upon  Dr.  Shaw's  prescripiions,  I 
am  at  present,  though  lean  and  ill-fa- 
voured, much  better;  yet  still  obliged  to 
be  carried  up  and  down  stairs,  lor  want 
of  strength  and  breath  to  carry  myself: 
but  I  iiave  great  reason  to  blesb  God  for 
the  ease  I  now  enjoy.  When  one  ciimes  to 
the  last  broken  arches  of  Mirza's  bridge, 
rest  from  pain  must  bound  our  ambition, 
for  pleasure  is  not  t»  b«  expected  hi  tnia 
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voiltl :  vhcrc  I  have  no  more  a  notion 
of  laying  schemes  to  be  executed  six 
monliis,  than  I  have  six  years  hence; 
■which,  I  believe,  helps  to  keep  my  spi- 
rits in  an  even  state  oi  cheerfulness  to  en- 
joy the  satisfactions  which  present  them- 
selves, without  anxious  solicitude  about 
their  duration.  AVc  have  lived  to  an  age 
ihat  necessarily  shews  the  earth  crum- 
bling under  our  feet,  and  as  our  journey 
seems  approaching  towards  the  verge  of 
life,  it  is  not  more  natural  to  cast  our 
eyes  to  the  prospect  beyond  it,  than,  by 
a  retrospective  view,  to  recall  the  trou- 
blesome trifles  that  ever  made  our  road 
difFicullordangerous:  Methinks  it  would 
be  imitating  Lot's  wife  (whose  history  is 
not  recorded  as  an  example  for  us  to  fol- 
low), to  want  to  look  back  to  the  mise- 
rable scene  we  are  so  near  escaping  from. 
I  have  spent  the  last  three  weeks  most 
agreeably.  The  first  of  them  the  Bishop 
©1  Oxford  and  Mr.  Talbot  passed  with 
us,  and  had  the  goodness  to  leave  Miss 
Talbot  (whose  character  I  think  you  must 
bave  heard)  when  they  went  away.  She 
is  all  the  world  has  said  of  her,  as  to  an 
uncommon  share  of  understanding;  but 
she  has  other  cliarms,  which  I  ima- 
gine you  will  join  with  me  in  giving  the 
preference  even  to  that;  a  mild  and  equal 
temper,  an  unaffected  pious  heart,  and 
tJie  most  universal  good  will  to  her  fel- 
low-creatures, that  ever  I  knew.  She 
censures  nobody,  she  despises  nobody, 
and  whilst  her  own  life  is  a  patteni  of 
goodness,  she  does  not  exclaim  with  bit- 
terness against  vice.  We  spend  a  good 
deal  of  our  time  in  our  own  rooms,  ex- 
cept in  the  mornings,  but  our  time  is  a 
good  deal  broken  in  upon.  Soon  alter 
nine  we  meet  in  the  cliapel;  as  soon  as 
prayers  are  over,  wc  go  to  breakfast, 
and  after  that  we  work,  during  which, 
Mr.  Cowslad,  or  my  chaplain,  read 
aloud ;  at  eleven  we  go,  if  the  weather 
i$  tolerable,  to  take  the  air  for  two  hours 
at  least,  which  Dr.  Shaw  insists  upon  my 
doing.  The  monKut  wc  get  out  of  the 
coach,  wc  sec  no  more  of  one  another 
till  three,  ^^  hen  tlic  dinner  is  pimctually 
upon  the  table.  Dinner  and  tea  are  both 
over  by  live,  when  wc  retire  till  eight, 
and  then  go  to  prayers;  after  which  we 
adjourn  into  the  little  library,  were  we 
work,  and  tiic  gentlemen  read,  as  in  the 
morning,  till  supper,  a  quarter  before 
ten,  and  it  is  a  rule  to  be  all  in  our 
rooms  a  quarter  before  cloven. 


Wt  are  at  present  very  highly  enter- 
tained with  the  History  of  Sir  Charles 
Grandison,  which  h  so  vastly  above  Pa- 
mela or  Clarissa,  that  I  shall  not  be  easy 
till  you  have  read  it,  and  sent  me  your 
sentiments  upon  it.  Miss  Talbot  receiv- 
ed Lady  Gray's  [somewhal  ontilli'd,  per- 
haps some  remarks  on  Grandison']  in  a  letter 
of  six  sides,  wrote  with  the  greatest  good 
sense  and  vivacity  imaginable.  I  fancy 
she  is  an  excellent  and  agreeable  young 
woman. 

It  is  now  more  than  time  to  return 
you  thanks  for  the  trouble  you  have 
taken  in  conveying  Mr.  Shenstone's  ad- 
mirable poera'f  ta  me.  I  have  wrote  to 
him  this  post,  and  could  not  do  it  sooner, 
because  his  letter  was  only  dated  Lea- 
sowes,  and  could  not  fmd  out  his  post- 
town,  without  sending  to  Mrs.  Stanley, 
whom  I  do  not  visit,  and  who  lives  twelve 
miles  from  me.  I  have  expressed  my 
gratitude  in  the  best  manner  I  am  able ; 
but  am  under  the  necessity  of  declming 
the  lionour  he  intended  me,  and  have 
begged  him  to  fdl  up  the  blanks  with 
stars,  or  what  he  pleases,  whenever  my 
name,  or  that  of  Piercy-Lodge,  was  de- 
signed, and  I  hope  he  will  oblige  me. 

You  say,  you  have  been  in  a  lethargy. 
Dear  Madam,  this  must  have  proceeded 
from  some  oppression  upon  your  spirits, 
for  which  I  liave  known  tar-water  to  be 
a  sovereign  remedy,  and  wish  you  w  ould 
try  it.  Poor  Mrs.  Ward  I  But  since  wc 
can  say  nothing  to  her  honour,  let  us  not 
expatiate  »ipon  her  disgrace. 

Any  thing  directed  to  be  left  with 
William  Philips,  my  porter,  in  Do\'\ni- 
ing-street,  ^vill  be  sent  to  me  directly. 

I  am,  dear  Madam,  your  Ladyship's 
most  obliged  and  obedient  servant. 


LETTER    CCXVII. 

Dutches';  0/ Somerset  to  Lady  Luxborough. 

Piercy-Lodge. 
Dear  Madam,  Feb.  25, 1754. 

pRAY  never  think  excuse  can  be  ne- 
cessary to  mc  about  exactness  in  an- 
swering ray  letters  ;  I  am  always  glad  to 
hear  from  you  when  jt  is  agreeable  to 
you  to  write,  but  am  not  one  of  those 
over- kind  friends  who  are  for  ever  out  of 

•  Rural  Elegancp,  inscribed  to  th«  writer  of 
IhU  Utter. 
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humour  with  those  whom  they  rather  en- 
thrall ihau  oblige,  by  giving  them  that 
yiame.  Asa  proof  I  never  wish  to  act  so 
by  my  friends,  or  am  afraid  of  being 
treated  so  by  them,  I  will  own  to  you,  I 
am  not  quite  sure  I  should  have  answer- 
ed your  last  letter  so  soon,  were  il  not 
that  I  am  under  serious  concern  to  find 
how  awkwardly  I  must  have  expressed 
myself  to  Mr.  Shenstone,  if  I  gave  him 
room  to  believe  I  harboured  a  secret  wish 
to  have  so  fine  a  poem  as  his  Ode  sup- 
pressed. On  the  contrary,  I  should  think 
myself  guilty  of  a  very  great  crime  and 
injustice  to  the  public,  if  I  were  to  be  the 
means  of  depriving  them  of  so  charming 
and  rational  an  entertainment.  I  gave 
him  the  true  reasons  in  my  letter,  for 
desiring  that  my  own  name  nor  that  of 
my  humble  yet  peaceful  dwelling,  might 
be  inserted.  You  know  I  always  envied 
the  lot  of  "  /a  vislelle^  qui  se  cache  sous 
*W/ierOe." 

It  is  true,  my  dear  Lady  Luxborough, 
times  are  changed  with  us,  since  no  walk 
was  long  enough,  or  exercise  painful 
enough,  to  hurt  us,  as  we  childishly  ima- 
gined: yet  after  a  ball  or  masquerade, 
have  we  not  come  home  very  well  con- 
tented to  pull  off  our  ornaments  and  fine 
clothes,  in  order  to  go  to  rest  ?  Such  me- 
thinks  is  the  reception  we  naturally  give 
to  the  warnings  ofour  bodily  decays  ;  tiiey 
seem  to  undress  us  by  degrees,  to  prepare 
us  for  a  i-est  that  will  refresh  us  far  more 
powerfully  than  any  night's  sleep  could 
do.  We  shall  then  find  no  weariness  from 
the  fatigues  which  either  our  bodies  or 
our  minds  have  undergone ;  but  all 
tears  shall  be  wiped  from  our  eyes,  and 
sorrow,  and  crying,  and  pains,  shall 
be  no  more;  we  shall  then  without  wea- 
riness move  in  our  new  vehicles,  trans- 
port ourselves  from  one  part  of  the  skies 
to  another,  with  much  more  ease  and  ve- 
locity, than  we  could  have  done  in  the 
prime  of  our  strength,  upon  the  fleetest 
horses,  the  distance  of  a  mile.  This 
cheerful  prospect  enables  us  to  sec  our 
strength  fail,  and  await  the  tokens  of  our 
approaching  dissolution  with  a  kind  of 
awful  pleasure.  I  will  ingenuously  own 
to  youj  dear  Madam,  that  I  experience 
more  true  happiness  in  the  retired  man- 
ner of  life  that  I  have  embraced,  than  I 
ever  knew  from  all  the  splendour  or  flat- 
teries of  the  world.  There  was  always  a 
Veid ;  they  could  not  satisfy  a  rational 


mind  :  and  at  the  most  heedless  time  of 
my  youth,  I  well  remember,  that  I  al- 
ways looked  forward  with  a  kind  of  joy, 
to  a  decent  retreat,  when  the  evening  of 
life  should  make  it  practicable. 

Boadicea  I  have  read;  there  is  an  in- 
teresting scene  or  two  in  it;  hut  there  is 
something  wanting  in  the  management  of 
tlie  drama  to  keep  up  the  spirits  of  the 
audience.  Philoclea  I  have  not  seen, 
nor  have  heard  such  a  character  of  it  as 
to  raise  my  curiosity.  If  you  have  not 
read  Deformity,  an  Essay,  by  Mr.  Hay, 
norhh Hcligio  Philnsol)liL  (I  do  not  know- 
how  that  last  word  should  end) ,  I  believe 
they  will  entertain  you  very  well  in  their 
different  ways.  The  Adventurer  will 
soon  be  published  in  volumes,  and  will 
be  very  well  worth  buying.  I  doubt  I 
must  agree  with  Mr.  Shenstone,  that  the 
style  of  Sir  Charles  Grandison  is  too 
prolix,  and  yet  I  do  not  know  any  of  it 
I  sliould  be  willing  to  part  with,  except 
Harriet  Byron's  conversation  with  the 
Oxonian,  in  the  Hrst  volume,  and  tlw 
preparations  and  entertainments  at  Sir 
Charles's  wedding  in  the  fifth. 

When  I  came  home  from  taking  the 
air  on  Friday,  I  was  veiy  agreeably  sur- 
prised to  find  Lady  Northumberland  ready 
to  receive  me,  as  I  had  no  notion  of  her 
coming.  She  had  been  alarmed  with  a 
false  report,  that  I  had  not  been  so  well 
for  some  days  as  she  left  me.  1  took  the 
opportunity  of  shewing  her  your  letter, 
and  sfie  desired  me  to  make  her  complir 
ments  to  your  Ladyship,  and  tell  you,  she 
keeps  no  servant  about  Lady  Elizabeth, 
Avhile  she  is  at  school,  and  at  her  return 
will  think  it  necessary  to  have  a  person 
of  a  midtilc  age  about  her.  Such  a  one 
she  now  has  about  her  little  boy;  a  pret- 
ty sort  of  woman,  who  speaks  French 
and  Englisfj  equally  well,  is  grave  and 
properly  behaved,  and,  I  believe,  hopes 
for  Lady  Elizabeth's  place,  when  Jier 
little  angel  of  a  master  goes  into  the 
hands  of  the  men.  His  mamma  took 
him  away  with  her  on  Saturday,  after 
lending  him  to  me  for  a  month  ftliougli 
she  is  excessively  fond  of  him),  because 
she  sees  he  is  the  joy  of  my  life.  He 
has  some  faint  resemblance  (though  not 
a  good  one)  of  his  poor  uncle  ;  but  his 
openness  and  mildness  of  temper  are  the 
very  same.  Her  eldest  boy  too  is  a 
very  sensible  and  good  one.  He  and 
Lady  Greville  dine  witli  me  from  Etoii 
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every  Sunday;  ihey  arc  here  at  present 
for  two  or  three  clays,  on  account  of 
their  being  holidays.  I  have  hardly  left 
niystU  rooMj  to  make  Mr.  Cowslad's 
compliments,  and  subscribe  myself,  dear 
Madam,  your,  &;c. 

LETTER     CCXVIII. 

Countess  of  Herlford  to  Dr.  Jlurr.el.  oc- 
casioned  hy  seme  Meditalious  ihe  Doc- 
tor sent  her,  upon  Ihe  Death  oj  her 
Son,  Lord  Beauchatn/}, 

Sir, 

T  AM  very  sensibly  obliged  by  the  kind 
compassion  you  express  for  me,  under 
my  licavy  affliction.  Ihe  meditations 
you  liavc  furnished  me  with,  afford  the 
strongest  motives  for  consolation  that  can 
be  oncred  to  a  person  imder  my  \uihappy 
circumstances.  The  dear  lamented  son 
]  liave  lost,  was  the  pride  and  joy  of 
my  heart;  but  I  hope  1  may  be  the  more 
easily  excused  for  having  looked  on  him 
in  this  liglit,  since  he  was  not  so  from  the 
outward  advantages  he  possessed,  but 
from  the  virtues  and  rectitude  of  his 
mind.  The  prospects  whichflattercdmc, 
in  regard  to  him,  were  not  drawn  from 
liis  distinguished  rank,  or  from  the  beau- 
ty of  his  person,  but  from  the  hopes 
that  his  example  would  have  been  ser- 


viceable to  the  cause  of  virtue,  and 
would  have  shewn  the  younger  part  of 
the  world,  that  it  wiis  possible  to  be 
cheerful  without  being  foolish  or  vicious, 
and  to  be  religious  without  severity  or 
melancholy.  His  whole  life  was  one  un- 
interrupted course  of  duty  and  affection 
to  his  parents;  and,  when  he  found  the 
Jiand  of  death  upon  him,  his  only  regret 
was  to  think  on  the  agonies  which  must 
rend  their  hearts;  for  he  was  perfectly 
content  to  leave  the  world,  as  his  con- 
science did  not  reproach  him  with  any 
presumptuous  sins,  and  he  Ijoped  his 
errors  would  be  forgiven.  Thus  he  re- 
signed liis  innocent  soul  in(«  the  hands  of 
liis  mtrcihil  Creator,  on  the  evening  of 
liis  birth-day,  which  completed  him 
nineteen.  You  will  not  be  surprised.  Sir, 
that  the  death  of  such  a  son  sfiould  occa- 
sion the  deepest  sorrow  ;  yet,  at  the  same 
time  it  leaves  us  the  most  comfortable 
assurance,  that  he  is  happier  than  our 
fondest  wishes  and  care  could  have  made 
liim,  which  must  enable  us  to  support  the 
remainder  of  years,  which  it  shall  please 
God  to  allot  for  us  here,  without  mur- 
muiing  or  discontent,  and  quicken  tur 
endeavours  to  prepare  ourselves  to  follow 
to  that  happy  place,  where  our  dear 
valuable  child  is  gone  before  us.  I  bej 
the  continuance  of  your  prayers,  and  am, 
Sir,  your,  &c. 


Epistolanim  Sylloge  . 
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LETTER    I. 

Mr.  Shenstone  to  a  Friend. 

From  Mr.  VVintle'i,  PerAimer, 
near  Ten]ple-Bar,&:c. 
T)car  Sir,  oth  Feb.  1740. 

T  A«  now,  with  regard  to  the  town, 
pretty  inucli  in  the  same  state  in  which 
I  expect  to  be  always  with  regard  to  the 
world;  sometimes  exclaiming  and  railing 
against  it :  sometimes  giving  it  a  good 
^vord,  and  even  admiring  it.  A  sun- 
shiny-day, a  tavern-supper  after  a  play 
■well-acted,  and  now  and  then  an  invigor- 
ating breadi  of  air  in  the  Mall,  never 
fail  of  producing  a  cheerful  effect.  I  do 
not  know  whciiier  I  gave  you  any  ac- 
count of  Quin's  acting  Falstaff  in  my 
former  leUer;  I  really  imagined  that 
I  saw  you  tittering  on  one  side  me,  shak- 
ing yotn- sides,  and  sometimes  scarce  con- 
taining yourself.  You  will  pardon  the 
attitude  in  which  I  placed  you,  since  it 
was  what  seemed  natual  al  ihat  circum- 
stance of  time — Comus  I  have  once  been 
at,  lor  tlic  sake  of  the  songs,  though  I 
detest  it  in  any  light ;  but  as  a  dramatic 
j)iece,  the  taking  of  it  seems  a  prwdigy ; 
yet  indeed  such  a  one,  -^  \vas  pituy  tp- 


Icrably  accounted  for  by  a  gentlema* 
who  sat  by  me  in  the  boxes.  This  learn- 
ed sage,  being  asked  how  he  liked  tlic 
play,  made  answer,  "  He  could  not  tell 
*'  — pretty  well,  he  thought — or  indeed 
*'  as  well  as  any  other  play — he  always 
•'  took  it,  that  people  only  came  there 
*'  to  see  and  to  be  seen — for  as  for  what 
*'  was  said,  he  owned,  he  never  mider- 
*'  stood  any  thing  of  t,he  matter."  I 
told  him,  I  thought  a  great  many  of  it^ 
admirers  were  In  his  case,  if  they  would 
but  own  it. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  amazing  to 
consider  to  what  an  universality  ol  learn- 
ing people  make  pretensions  here.  There 
is  not  a  drawer,  a  chair  or  hackney 
coaclimaii,  but  is  politician,  jjoet,  and 
judge  of  polite  literature.  Chimney- 
sweepersdamn  the  convention,  aud  black- 
shoe-boys  cry  up  the  genius  of  Shake- 
speare. ''  The  Danger  of  writing 
*'  Verse"  is  a  very  good  thing;  if  you 
have  not  read  it,  I  would  recommend  it 
to  you  as  poetical.  But  now  I  talk  ol 
leariiing,  I  must  not  omit  an  iuiervicw 
which  I  accidentally  had  the  other  nigitt  in 
company  with  Lord  D — —and  oae  Mr. 
C .  Wc  were  taken  to  sup  at  a  pri- 
vate, house  wlxfC  i  f»yud  a  person  wliuai 
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I  had  never  seen  before.     The  man  bc- 
hived  excecdinj;  modestly  and  well ;  till, 
growuig  a  little  merry  over  a  bottle  (and 
being  a  little  countenanced  by  the  subject 
we  wereupon,)  hepulls  out  of  his  pocket 
about  half  a  dozen  ballads,  and  distri- 
butes  them   amongst  the   company.     I 
(not  finding  at  first  they  ■were  of  his  own 
ccmpr'ition  read  one  over,  and,  finding 
it  a  dull  piece  of  stuff,  contented  myself 
with  obseiA'ing  that  it  was  exceedingly 
well  printed.    But  to  see  the  man's  face 
on  this  occasion  would  make  you  pity  the 
circumstance    of  an  author  as  long  as  you 
live.  His  jollity  ceased  (as  a  (lame  would 
do,  should  you  pour  water  upon  it;)  and, 
1   believe,   for  about    five  minutes,    he 
spoke  not  a  syllable.    At  length  recovcr- 
hig  himself,  he  began  to  talk  about  his 
coimtry-seat,  about  Houghton-Hail,  and 
soon  after  desired  a  health,  imagining  (as 
1  found  afterwards)  that  Lord  D — would 
have   given  Sir  Robert's.     But  he  difl 
not,  naming  Sir  T — 1, — :  mine,  which 
followed,  was  that  of  Mr.  L — .     Now, 
who  do  you  think  this  should  be,  but  ho- 
nest Ralph  Freeman  (at  least  the  writer 
of  the  paper  so  subscribed,)  your  father's 
old    friend  and    intimate.   Sir  Robert's 
right-hand,  a  person  that  lives  elegantly, 
drives  six  of  the  best  horses  in  town,  and 
plays  on   St.  John's   organ   (you  know 
Air.  L —  is  not  only  Sir  Robert's  great- 
est enemy,   but  the  Gazetteer's  proper 
antagonist.)    We  were  invited  to  see  him 
very  civilly,  and  indeed  the  man  behaved 
witlythe  irtmost  good-humour,  without 
arrogance,  or  any  attempts  at  wit,  which 
probably  would  not  have  been  very  suc- 
cessful.— Ask  your  laiherwlut  he  would 
say  to  me,  if  I  should  join  in  the  cause 
with  his  old  friend,  and  take  a  good  an- 
nuity under  Sir  Robert,  which,  I  believe, 
I  might  have,    and  littlt  encouragement. 
Cod  knows,  have  I   met   with  on   the 
other  side  of  the  question.     I  say,  I  be- 
lieve I  might  have,  because  I  know  a 
certain  person   gives  pensions   of  three 
pounds  a-week  to  porters  and   the  most 
illiterate  stupid  fellows  you  can  imagine, 
to  talk  in  his  behalf  at  ale-houses ;  where 
they  sit  so  long  a  lime,  and  are  as  regu- 
larly relieved  as  one  centry  relieves  an- 
other.— At  least  tell  him  that  1  expect  in 
his  answer  to  my  letter  (which  I  shall  not 
allow  him   to  assign   to  you,)   he  write 
something  to  confirm  me  in  my  integrity, 
and  to  make  ^ue  prefer  iiiin,  aiui  you, 


and  honesty,  to  lace,  brocade,  aad  the 
smiles  of  the  ladles. 

Et  Vcneri,  Sf  cuuis,  Sf  plumis  SardanapaH. 

But  I  hope  to  keep  ray  Hercules  in  view, 
whether  in  print  or  manuscript ;  and 
though  I  am  as  fond  of  pleasure  as  most 
people,  yet  1  shall  observe  the  rule 

Posilajii  sic  tangcre  noli, 

I  desire  I  may  hear  from  you  next  post : 
I  have  a  line  or  two,  which  I  intend  for 
the  sons  of  utter  darkness  (as  you  call 
them)  next  magazine :  I  would  send 
them  to  you,  ^for  your  advice,  but  can- 
not readily  find  them.  I  like  every  thing 
in  Mr.  Somervile's,  but  the  running  of 
the  last  line.  I  think  to  insert  them. 
Should  be  glad  to  have  a  line  or  two 
of  yours,  that  one  may  make  a  bold  at- 
tack. I  look  on  it  as  fun,  without  the 
least  emotion,  1  assure  you.  I  am,  dear 
Sir,  your,  &c. 


LETTER    H. 

Mr,  Shenslone  to  Mr.  Jai^o,  on  Lite  Death 
of  his  Father, 

LeasowM, 
Dear  ^f r.  Jago,  Aug.  28, 1740. 

T  FIND  some  difficulty  in  writing  to  you 
on  this  melancholy  occasion.  No  one 
can  be  mere  unfit  to  attempt  to  lessen 
your  grief  than  myself,  because  no  one 
has  a  deeper  sense  of  the  cause  of  your 
aflliction.  Though  I  would  by  no  means 
be  numbered  by  you  amongst  the  com- 
mon herd  of  your  acquaintance  that  tell 
you  they  are  sorry,  yet  it  were  imperti- 
nent in  me  to  mention  a  mere  friend's 
concern  to  a  person  interested  by  so  many 
more  tender  regards.  Besides,  I  should 
be  glad  to  alleviate  your  sorrow,  and 
such  sort  of  condolence  tends  but  little 
to  promote  that  end.  I  do  not  chuse  tu 
flatter  you;  neither  could  I,  more  espe- 
cially at  this  lime;  but  though  I  could 
perhaps  lind  enough  to  say  to  persons  ot 
less  sense  than  you,  I  know  ot  nothing 
but  what  your  own  reason  must  have  sug- 
gested. Concern  indeed  may  have  sus- 
pended the  power  of  that  faculty ;  and 
upon  that  pretence,  I  have  a  few  things 
that  I  would  suggest  to  you.  After  all, 
it  is  time  alone  that  can  and  will  cure  all 
^illiiciiuns  aud  such  asiire  the  consequence 
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of  vice;  and  yours,  I  am  sure  proceeds 
from  a  contrary  principle. 

I  heard  accidentally  ol'  this  sorrowful 
event,  and  accompanied  you  to  London 
>vilh  the  utmost  concern.  I  wished  it 
was  in  my  power  to  mitigate  your  priefs 
by  sharing  them,  as  I  have  often  found  it 
in  yours  to  augment  my  pleasure  by  so 
doing. 

All  that  I  can  recommend  to  you  is, 
not  to  con  Hue  your  eye  to  any  single 
event  in  life,  but  to  take  in  your  whole 
circumstances  before  you  repine. 

When  you  reflect  that  you  have  lost 
one  of  the  best  of  men  in  a  father,  you 
ought  to  comfort  yourself  that  you  had 
such  a  father ;  to  whom  I  cannot  for- 
bear applying  these  lines  from  Milton : 

-"  Since  to  part  • 


"  Go,  heav'nly  |niest,  ethereal  niesseni^er! 

"  Scut  by  whose  sovereij^ii  sroodness  we  adore! 

"  Gentle  to  me  and  aftUble  has  been 

"  Thy  condescension,  and  shall  be  Uonour'd  ever 

"  With  gratet'ul'st  menlor^• " 

End  of  Book  VIII.  Par.  Lost. 

1  would  have  you  by  all  mean'  come 
4)ver  hither  as  soon  as  you  can.  I  will 
endeavour  to  render  the  time  you  spend 
here  as  satisfactory  as  it  is  in  my  power: 
and  I  hope  you  will  ever  look  upon  me 
as  your  hearty  friend,  through  all  the  vi- 
cissitudes of  life. 

Pray  give  my  humble  service  to  Mrs. 
Jago  and  your  brother,     I  am,  &c. 


LETTER    in. 

Mr,  Shenslone  lo  Mr.  Rtijnolds, 

Dear  Sir,  Leasowes,  Aug.  1740. 

vyoNUERFUL  were  the  dangers  and 
difhculties  through  which  I  went, 
the  night  I  left  you  at  Burels;  which  I 
looked  upon  as  ordained  by  fate  for  the 
temporal  punishment  of  obstinacy.  It 
was  very  kind,  and  in  character,  for  you 
to  endeavour  to  deter  me  from  the  ways 
of  darkness;  but  having  a  sort  of  pen- 
chant for  needless  difficulties,  1  have  an 
undoubted  right  to  itidulge  myself  in 
tliem  so  long  as  I  do  not  insist  upon  any 
one's  pity.  It  is  true,  these  ought  not 
lo  exceed  a  certain  degree :  tljey  sliould 
be  tenia  tonneHla";  aiid  I  must  own  the 
labour  I  underwent  that  night  did  cot 
c«me  within  the  boynds  which  my  ima- 


gination had  prescribed.  I  cannot  for- 
bear mentioning  one  imminent  danger. 
I  rode  along  a  considerable  piece  pf  wa- 
ter, covered  so  close  with  trees,  that  it 
was  as  probable  I  might  have  pursued 
the  channel,  whicli  was  dangerous,  as 
my  way  out  of  it.  Or,  to  put  my  case 
in  a  more  poetical  light,  having  by  night 
intruded  upon  an  amour  betwixt  a 
Wood-nympii  and  a  River-god,  I  owned 
my  escape  to  Fortune,  who  conveyed  me 
from  the  vengeance  which  they  might 
have  taken.  1  put  up  finally  at  a  little 
alehouse  about  ten  o'clock,  and  lay  all 
night  awake,  counting  the  cords  which 
supported  me,  which  I  could  more  safely 
swear  to  than  to  either  bed  or  blanket. 
For  fartlier  particulars,  see  my  epistle  to 
the  Pastor  Fido  of  Lapworth.  Mr. 
Graves  says,  he  should  be  glad  to  shew 
you  any  civilities  in  his  power,  upon  his 
own  acquaintance;  and  will  serve  you  as 
far  as  his  vote  goes,  upon  my  recom- 
mendation; but  is  afraid,  without  the 
concurrence  of  lome  more  considerable 
friends,  your  chance  will  be  but  small 
this  year,  Sec.  If  the  former  part  of  thi* 
news  gives  you  any  pleasure,  1  assure  you 
it  gives  me  no  less  to  communicate  it ; 
and  this  pleasure  proceeds  from  a  prin- 
ciple wliichwould  induce  me  to  serve  you 
myself  if  it  should  ever  be  in  my  power. 
I  saw  Mr  Lyttleton  last  week :  he  is  a 
candidate  for  the  county  of  Worcester, 
together  witli  Lord  Deerhurst;  I  hop* 
Mr.  Somervile  will  do  him  the  honour 
to  appear  as  his  friend,  which  he  must  at 
least  think  second  to  tliat  of  succeeding. 
I  hear  you  are  commenced  chaplain 
sitrce  I  saw  you.  I  wish  you  joy  ol  it. 
The  chaplain's  title  is  inhnitely  more 
agreeable  than  his  oHice  ;  and  1  hope  the 
scarf,  which  is  expressivcof  it,  will  be  no 
diminutive  thing,  no  four-penny- hall- 
peruiy  piece  of  ribboning;  but  that  it 
will 

"  High  o'er  the  neck  its  rustling  folds  display,  . 
"  Disdain  all  usual  bounds,  extend  its  sway,  / 
*'  Usurp  the  head,  and  push  the  wig  away." 

I  hope  it  will  prove  ominous,  that  my 
first  letter  h  a  congratulatory  one  :  and  i^f 
I  were  lo  have  opportunities  of  sending 
all  sucti,  it  iKould  entirely  quadrate  with 
the  sincere  wishes  ol  your,  &c. 

I  beg  inv  compliments  to  Mr.  Somer- 
vile, .Mrs.  Kni^jht,  and  your  family. 
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-,  on  his  lak- 


Mr.  Slitnslor.e  lo  Mr. 

ing  Orders  in  the  Church. 

Dear  Sir,  Leasowe*,  June  8,  1741. 

J  ^vRn■I  to  you  out  ol  liie  abundant 
inclination  I  have  to  hear  from  you; 
iniaj;ining  that,  as  you  %-i\'t  me  a  direc- 
tion, you  might  jiosaihly  expect  to  re- 
ceive a  previous  letter  from  me.  I  want 
lo  he  informed  of  the  imj5ressioi;s  you 
receive  from  your  new  ciicumstances. 
The  ciiief  aversion  v\hic!i  some  peojfle 
have  to  orders  is,  what  I  fancy  yon  will 
emove  in  sucli  as  you  converse  with.  J 
take  it  to  be  owing  p;irlly  to  dress,  and 
partly  to  the  avo^vcd  prolcvsion  of  reli- 
gion. A  younsclergyman,  tiiat  hn-,  dis- 
tinguished liis  genius  by  a  compo-iilionor 
two  of  a  polite  nature,  and  is  capable  of 
dressing  himself  and  his  religion  in  a 
diHerent  manntr  from  the  generality  of 
his  profession,  that  is,  witltout  forn:aiity, 
is  certainly  a  genteel  character.  I  speak 
this  not  with  any  sly  desi'^n  to  advise, 
but  to  intimate  tliat  I  think  you  very  ca- 
pable of  shining  in  a  dark-coloured  coat. 
Yon  miist  consider  n^e  yet  as  a  ni^n  of 
the  world,  and  endeavouring  to  elicit 
that. pleasure  from  gaiety  which  my  rea- 
son tells  me  1  shall  never  hnd.  It  is  im- 
possible to  express  how  stupid  I  liave 
been  ever  since  I  came  hoii:e,  insomuch 
that  I  cannot  write  a  connnon  letter 
witlioiit  six  repetitions.  This  is  the  third 
time  I  have  bcgi.n  yoiu's,  and  you  see 
what  stud  it  is  made  up  of.  I  must  e'en 
Iiasicu  to  matter  of  fact,  wliich  is  ih.c 
comfortable  resource  of  dull  people, 
though,  even  as  to  that,  I  have  nothing 
to  connnunicatc.  But  I  would  be  glad 
to  know,  w  licthcr  yoa  arc  under  a  ne- 
cessity of  residing  on  week  days ;  and,  if 
not,  why  I  may  not  expect  you  a  day  or 
two  at  the  I  easowts  very  soon?  Did  you 
<it  Ae  any  inijuiry  concerning  the  mim> 
fcer  ol  «iy  poems  sold  at  Oxford  !  or  did 
you  hear  any  thing  concerning    it    that 

toj.tcrus  uie  lo  htai  ? — Will  S (lor 

iliat  is  his  true  name}  is  the  excess  of 
liniplicity  aj;d  goud-naturc.  He  hccms 
to  iiave  all  the  industry  iioaginablc  to 
divcri  and  amuse  j  to|ilt.  'without  any 
imibiiious  cuds  to  sctnc,  or  almost  any 
concern  ^^!lcl her  he  has  so  much  as  a 
Ijii^h  ;<li(;>\eti  i»  liis  &i«rick,  an/  {'.inlicr 


than  as  a  laugh  is  an  indication  t.'iat  peo~ 
plearedeligiucd.  This,  joined  with  his 
turn  of  ihoiight,  renders  iiim  (|uite  agree- 
al)le.  I  wish  it  were  in  my  pov.'cr  lo 
conciliate  acquaintance  with  half  his 
ease.  Pray  do  not  delay  writinjj  to  inc. 
Adieu. 


LETTER    V. 

Mr.  Shenslont  lo  a  frif/iff,  expressing 
his  (l'i'iuli\fucliou  all!'e  incmner  cj  lijt 
ill  wluih  he  is  engaged. 

Dear  Sir,  1741. 

T  wosDE.'j  1  have  not  heard  from  you 
lately — of  you  indeed  I  have,  from 
Mr.  W — .  If  you  could  come  over, 
probably,  I  might  go  back  with  you  for 
a  day  or  two;  for  my  horse,  I  think, 
gets  rather  better,  and  may,  with  indul- 
gence, perform  such  a  journey.  I  want 
to  advise  with  yoa  about  several  mat- 
ters;— to  liave  your  opinion  about  si 
building  that  1  have  built,  and  about  a. 
journey  which  I  design  to  Bath ;  and 
about  numberless  things,  which,  as  they 
arenmnberlcss,  cannot  be  comprehended 
iu  this  paper.     I  am,  your,  S;c. 

'  Now  I  am  come  home  from  a  visit — 
every  little  uneasiness  is  sulhcient  to  in- 
troduce my  whole  truin  of  melancholy 
considerations,  and  to  make  me  utterly 
dissaiislied  w  ith  the  life  I  now  lead,  and 
t!ic  life  which  1  foresee  I  shall  lead.  I 
am  angry,  and  envious,  and  dejected, 
and  frantic,  and  disregard  all  present 
things,  just  as  becomes  a  madman  to  do. 
I  am  iniinitely  pleased  (though  it  is  a 
gloomy  joy]  with  the  application  of  Dr. 
Swift's  complaint,  "  that  he  is  forced  to 
'•  die  in  a  rage,  like  a  poisoned  rat  in  a 
"  hole."  My  soul  is  no  Kiore  suited  to 
the  ligure  I  make,  than  a  cable  rope  to  a 
cambric  needle: — I  cannot  bear  to  see 
the  advantages  alienated,  which  I  think 
I  could  deserve  and  relish  so  much  more 
than  those  that  have  ihcm.  Nothing 
can  give  me  patience  but  the  soothing 
sympathy  of  a  friend,  and  that  will  only 
turn  my  rage  into  simple  melancholy. — 
I  believe  soon  I  shall  bear  to  see  nobody, 
I  do  hate  all  hereabouts  already,  ex- 
ccjjt  one  or  two.  I  Will  iiave  uiy  dinner 
brought  upon  my  tabic  iu  my  ubs^nce, 
and  the  plates  lutched  away  in  my  ab- 
iti.c»: ;  *ud  nobody  shall  sut   me  :   lor   I 
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can  never  bear  to  appear  in  the  same 
stupid    mediocrity    for    years   tojjether, 

and  jjaiu  no   ground.     As    Mr.    G  

comnlanied  to  me  (and,  Ilhink,  youtoo, 
botii unjustly),  "  1  am  no  character." — 
1  have  in  my  temper  some  rakishness, 
hut  it  is  checked  by  want  of  spirits  ;  some 
solidity,  but  it  is  softened  by  vanity  I 
some  esteem  of  learning,  but  it  is  broke 
in  upon  by  laziness,  imagination,  and 
want  of  memory,  &:c. — I  could  reckon 
up  twenty  things  throughout  my  whole 
circumstances  wiierein  I  am  thus  tanta- 
lized. Your  fancy  will  present  them. — 
Not  that  all  I  say  here  will  signify  to 
you:  I  am  only  under  a  ht  of  dissatisfac- 
tion, and  to  grumble  does  me  good — 
only  excuse  me,  that  I  cure  myself  at 
your  expence.     Adieu  I 


for  the  time  comctli  wlien  you  shall  sav, 
"  1  have  no  pleasure  in  tUera." 

I  am  conscious  of  much  merit  in 
bringing  aboiutlie  interview  betwixt  Mr. 

L and  Mr.    S ;  but   merit,  as 

Sir  John  Falstaffsays,  is  not  regarded  in 
these  coster-monger  days. 

Pray  now  do  not  write  me  word  that 
your  business  will  not  allow  you  ten  mi- 
mites  in  a  fortnight  to  write  to  me ;  an 
excuse  lit  for  none  but  a  cobbler,  who 
has  ten  children  dependent  upon  a  wax- 
en thread.     Adieu. 


LETTER    VII. 

From  Ihe  same  lo  the  same. 


LETTER    VL 

Mr.  Shenslone  lo  Mr. ,  wUh  an  Lm- 

lalion  to  accompani/  him  to  Town. 

Dear  Sir,  Tlie  Leasowcs,  Nov.  25, 1741. 
"ywE  reason  why  I  write  to  you  so  sud- 
denly is,  that  I  have  a  proposal  to 
make  to  you.  If  you  could  contrive  to 
be  in  London  for  about  a  month  from  the 
and  of  December,  I  imagine  you  would 
spend  it  agreeably  enough  along  with  me, 
Mr.  Outing,  and  Mr.  Whistler.  Ac- 
cording to  my  calculations,  we  should  be  a 
very  happy  party  at  a  play,  coffee-house, 
or  tavern.  Do  not  let  your  supercilious 
friends  come  in  upon  you  with  their  pru- 
dential maxims.  Consider  you  are  now 
of  the  proper  age  for  pleasure,  and  have 
not  above  four  or  five  whimsical  years 
left.  You  have  not  struck  one  bold 
stroke  yet,  that  I  know  of.  Saddle  your 
mule,  and  le/  us  be  jogging  to  the  great 
city.  I  will  be  answerable  for  amuse- 
ment.— Let  me  have  the  pleasure  of  see- 
ing you  in  the  pit,  in  a  laughter  as  cor- 
dial and  singular  as  your  friendship, 

Come — let  us  go  forth  into  the  opera- 
house  ;  let  us  hear  how  the  cunuch-folk 
sing.  Turn  your  eye  upon  the  lilies  and 
roses,  diamonds  and  rubies  ;  theBelhidas 
and  the  Sylvias  of  gay  life  I  Think  upon 
Mrs.  Clive's  inexpressible  comicalness; 
not  to  mention  Hippesley's  joke-abound- 
ing physiognomy  I  Think,  1  say,  now; 


My  good  friend,  1741. 

QUR  old  friend  Somervile  is  dead  I  I 
did  not  imagine  I  could  have  been  so 
sorry  as  I  find  myself  on  this  occasion — 
"  Sublatuin  qucErimus."  I  can  now  ex- 
cuse all  his  foibles ;  impute  them  to  age 
and  to  distress  of  circumstances  ;  tlie  last 
of  these  considerations  wrings  my  very 
soul  to  think  on.  For  a  man  of  high 
spirit,  conscious  of  having  (at  least  in 
one  production)  generally  pleased  the 
vvorld,  to  be  plagued  and  threatened  by- 
wretches  that  are  low  in  every  sense;  la 
be  forced  to  drink  himself  into  pains  of 
the  body  in  order  to  get  rid  of  the  pains 
of  the  mind;  is  a  misery  which  I  can 
well  conceive,  because  I  may,  without 
vanity,  esteem  myself  his  equal  in  point 
ofceconomy,  and  consequently  ought  to 
have  an  eye  on  his  misfortunes :  (as  you 
kindly  hinted  to  me  about  twelve  o'clock 
at  the  Feathers)  I  should  retrench; — I 
will ;  but  you  shall  not  see  me  : — I  will 
not  let  you  know  that  I  took  your  hint  in 
good  part.  I  will  do  it  at  solitary  times, 
as  I  may ;  and  yet  there  will  be  some 
difficulty  in  it ;  for  whatever  the  world 
might  esteem  in  poor  Souiervile,  I  real- 
ly llnd,  upon  critical  inquiry,  that  I 
loved  him  for  nothing  so  much  as  his 
flocci-nauci-nihili-pili  fication  of  money, 

Mr.  A was  honourably  acquitted: 

Lord  A ,  who  was  present,  and  be- 
haved very  insolently  they  say,  was  hissed 
out  of  court.  They  proved  his  applica- 
tion to  the  carpenter's  son,  to  get  him  to 
swear  against  Mr.  A — ,  though  the  boy 
O  o  was 
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was  proved  to  have  saio  in  several  com- 
panies (before  he  had  been  kept  at  Lord 
A — 's  house  that  he  was  sure  the  thing 
was  accidental.  Finally,  it  is  believed 
he  will  recover  the  title  of  A — ea. 

The  apprehension  of  the  whores,  and 
the  suflbcaiion  of  four  in  the  round-house 
by  the  stupidity  of  the  keeper,  engrosses 
the  talk  of  the  town.  The  said  house  is 
re-building  every  day  (for  the  mob  on 
Sunday  night  demolished  it),  and  re-de- 
molished it  every  night.      The  Duke   of 

M — gh,  J S his  brother,  Lord 

C —  G — ,  were  taken  into  the  round- 
house, and  confnied  from  eleven  at  night 
till  eleven  next  day :  I  am  not  positive  of 
the  Duke  of  M— gh-,  the  others  are  cer- 
tain; and  that  a  large  number  of  people 
of  the  first  fashion  went  from  the  round- 
house to  De  Veil's,  to  give  in  informa- 
tions of  their  usage.  The  justice  him- 
self seems  greatly  scared;  the  prosecu- 
tion will  be  carried  on  with  violence, 
so  as  probably  to  hang  the  keeper,  and 
there  is  an  end. 

Lord  Bath's  coachman  got  drunk  and 
tumbled  from  his  box,  and  he  was  forced 
to  borrow  Lord  Orford's.  Wits  say, 
that  it  was  but  gratitude  for  my  Lord 
Orford's  coachman  to  drive  uiy  Lord 
Bath,  as  my  Lord  I'ath  himself  had 
driven  my  Lord  Orford.     Thus  they. 

1  have  ten  million  things  to  tell  you  ; 
though  they  all  amount  to  no  more  than 
tliat  I  wish  to  jjlease  you,  and  that  I 
am  your  sincere  friend  and  humble  ser- 
vant. 

I  am  pleased  that  I  can  say  I  knew 
Mr.  Sonicrvile,  which  I  am  to  thank  you 
ftr. 


LETTER    VIIL 

Mr.  Shtiislone  lo  Mr.  Craves,  on  Bene- 
volence and  friendship. 

The  Lcaso%ret, 
Dear  ^^r.  Craves,  Jan.  19,  l7U-«. 
T  CANNOT  forbear  immediately  writing 
lo  you:  tlic  pleasure  your  last  letter 
gave  me,  put  it  out  of  uiy  power  to  re- 
strain the  ovcrllowings  of  my  benevo- 
lence. I  can  easily  conceive  that,  upon 
some  extraordinary  instances  of  Iriend- 
siiip,  ray  heart  might  be  si  fori  allendri, 
that  I  could  not  bear  any  restraint  upon 


my  ability  to  shew  my  gratitude.  It  is 
an  observation  I  made  upon  reading  to- 
day's paper,  which  cantains  an  account 
of  C.  Khevenhullcr's  success  in  favour  of 
the  Queen  of  Hungary.  To  think  what 
sublime  affection  must  influence  tliat  poor 
imfortunatc  Ouecn,  should  a  faithful  and 
zealous  General  revenge  her  upon  her 
enemies,  and  restore  her  ruined   affairs  '. 

Had  a  person  shewn  an  esteem  and  af- 
fection for  me,  joined  with  any  elegance 
or*without  any  elegance,  in  the  expres- 
sion of  it,  I  should  have  been  in  acute 
pain  till  I  had  given  some  sign  of  my  wil- 
Ihigness  to  serve  hiu).  From  all  this,  I 
conclude  that  I  have  more  humanity  than 
some  others. 

Probably  enough  I  shall  never  meet 
with  a  larger  share  of  happiness  than  I 
feel  at  present.  If  not,  I  am  thoroughly 
convinced,  my  ])ain  is  greatly  superior  t» 
my  pleasure.  That  pleasure  is  not  abso- 
lutely dependent  on  the  mind,  I  know 
from  this,  that  I  have  enjoyed  happier 
scenes  in  the  company  of  some  friends 
than  I  can  possibly  at  present ; — but  alas  ! 
all  the  time  you  and  I  shall  enjoy  toge- 
ther, abstracted  from  the  rest  ofour  lives, 
and  lumped,  will  not  perhaps  amount  to 
a  solid  year  and  a  half.  How  small  a 
proportion  I 

People  will  say  to  one  that  talks  thus, 
"  Would  you  die?"  To  set  the  case  upon 
a  right  footing,  they  must  take  away  the 
hopes  of  greater  happiness  in  this  life, 
the  fears  of  greater  misery  hereafter,  to- 
gether with  the  bodily  pain  of  dying,  and 
address uiein a  disposition  betwixt  tnirth 
and  melancholy ;  and  I  could  easily  re- 
solve them. 

I  do  not  know  how  I  am  launched  out 
so  far  into  this  complaiiu:  it  is,  perhaps, 
a  strain  of  constitutional  whining;  the  ef- 
fect of  tfie  wind — did  it  come  from  tiic 
winds?  to  the  winds  will  I  deliver  it: 

"  Tradam  protervU  in  mare  Crcticum, 
"  Poiture  vcntk — " 

I  will  be  M  happy  as  my  fortune  will 
permit,  and  make  others  so ; 

"  Pone  me  pi^is  uU  nultn  campis 
"  Arbir  testka  recreatur  aura " 

I  will  be  so.  The  joke,  is  that  the 
description  which  you  gave  of  tliat  coun- 
try was,  that  you  had  few  trees  about 
you;  to  that]  shall  trick  fortune  if  she 

should 
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should  grant  my  petition  iinplicity.  But, 
in  earnest,  I  intend  to  come  and  stay  a 
day  or  two  with  you  next  summer. 

Mr.  Whistler  is  at  Mr.  Gosling's, 
bookseller,  at  the  Mitre  and  Crown,  in 
Fleet-street,  and  inquired  much  after  you 
in  his  last  letter  to  me.  He  writes  to  me; 
but  I  believe  his  affection  for  one  weighs 
less  with  him  w'hile  the  town  is  in  the 
other  scale  ;  though  he  is  very  obliging. 
I  do  not  know  wiiether  I  do  right,  when 
I  say  I  believe  we  three,  that  is,  in  soli- 
tary tircumstanees,  have  an  equal  idea 
of,  and  affection  for,  each  other.  I  say, 
supposing  each  to  be  alone,  or  in  the  coun- 
try, which  is  nearly  the  same  ;  for  scenes 
alter  minds  as  much  as  the  air  influences 
bodies.  For  instance,  when  Mr.  Whist- 
ler is  in  town,  I  suppose  we  love  him 
better  than  he  does  us;  and  when  we 
are  in  town,  I  suppose  the  same  may  be 
said  in  regard  to  him. 

The  true  burlesque  of  Spenser  (whose 
characteristic  is  simplicity)  seems  to  con- 
sist in  a  simple  representation  of  such 
things  as  one  lauglis  to  see  or  to  observe 
one's  self,  rather  than  in  any  monstrous 
contrast  betwixt  the  thoughts  and  words, 
I  cannot  help  thinking  that  my  added 
stanzas  have  more  of  his  manner  than 
what  you  saw  before,  which  you  are  not 
a  judge  of  till  you  have  read  him. 

LETTER     IX. 

From  the  same  to  the  same. 


I 


Dear  Sir,  1743. 

LONG   lieartilv    to    talk    over    affairs 


with  you  lele-d-tele;  but  am  an  utter 
<nemy  to  the  fatigue  of  transcribing  what 
might  pass  well  enough  in  conversation. 
I  shall  say  nothing  more  concerning  my 
departine  from  L — ,  than  that  it  was  ne- 
cessary, and  therefore  excusable. — I  have 
been  since  with  a  gentleman  upon  the 
borders  of  Wales,  Bishop's  Castle,  from 
whence  I  made  a  digression  one  day  be- 
yond OHa's  Dyke;  saw  mountains  which 
converted  all  that  I  had  seen  into  mole- 
hills; and  houses  which  changed  the 
l.casowes  into  Hampton-Court :  where 
they  talk  of  a  glazed  window  as  a  piece 
of  magnificence;  and  where  their  highest 
idea  of  his  Majesty  is,  that  he  can  ride 
in  such  a  couch  as  'Squire  Jones  or 
'Squire  Pryce's.  The  woman  of  the  inu, 


at  one  place,  said,  "  Glass  (in  windows) 
"  was  very  genteel,  that  it  was;  but  she 
*'  could  not  afford  such  finery." 

Vou  agree  with  the  rest  of  the  married 
world  in  a  propensity  to  make  proselytes. 
This  inclination  in  some  people  gives  ©ne 
a  kind  of  dread  of  the  matter.  They  are 
ill  natured,  and  can  only  wish  one  in 
their  own  state  because  they  arc  unhap- 
py ;  like  persons  that  have  the  plague, 
who,  they  say,  are  ever  desirous  to  pro- 
pagate the  infection.  I  make  a  con- 
trary conclusion  when  you  commend 
marriage,  as  you  seem  to  do,  when  you 

wish  Miss may  reconcile  me  to  more 

than  the  name  of  wife.  I  know  not 
what  you  have  heard  of  my  amour;  pro- 
bably more  than  I  can  thoroughly  con- 
firm to  you.  And  what  if  I  should  say 
to  you,  that  marriage  was  not  once  the 
subject  of  our  conversation? 

"  Nee  conjvgis  unquam 

"  Prtetendi  tcedar,  aut  hac  infocderaveni." 

Do  not  you  think  every  thing  in  na- 
ture strangely  improved  since  you  were 
married,  from  the  tea-table  to  the  warm- 
ing-pan ? 

I  '.vant  to  see  Mrs.  Jago's  hand-writ- 
ing, that  I  may  judge  of  her  temper; 
but  she  must  write  something  in  my 
praise.  Pray  see  you  to  it,  in  your  next 
letter. 

I  could  parodi/.c  my  Lord  Carteret's 
letter  from  Dettingen,  if  I  had  it  by  me. 
"  Mrs.  Arnold  (thanks  be  praised  I)  has 
"  this  day  gained  a  very  considerable 
"  victory.     The  scold  lasted  two  hours. 

"  Mrs.  S e  was  posted  in  the  hall, 

"  and  Mrs.  Arnold  upon  the  stair-cace ; 
"  which  superiority  of  ground  was  of  no 
"  small  service  to  her  in  the  engagement. 
"  The  fire  lasted  the  whole  space,  with- 
"  out  intermission;  at  the  close  of  which 
"  the  enemy  was  routed,  and  Mrs.  Ar- 
"  nold  kept  the  field." 

Did  you  hear  the  song  to  the  tunc  of 
♦'  The  Cuckow?" 


"  Tlie  Baron  stood  behind  a  tree^ 
"  In  wot'ul  plislit,  for  nought  heard  he 

"  But  cannon,  eannon,  &c 
"  O  word  of  fear ! 
"  Unpleasing.tu  a  Gemum  ear." 

The  notes  that  fall  upon  the  word  "  can- 
"  non"  express  the  §ou»d  with  its  echo 
admirably. 

O  o  2  I  send 
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I  send  you  my  pastoral  elegy,  (or  bal- 
lad, if  you  tiiiuk  that  name  more  proper) 
on  condition  tliat  you  return  it  \YitIi  am- 
ple remarks  in  your  next  letter :  I  say 
"  return  it."  because  I  Jiave  no  other 
copy,  and  am  too  indolent  to  take  one. 
Adieu  I 


LETTER     X. 

Mr.  Shenslone  to  Mr.  (.raves,  wrillm  in 
II(ij/-Harresi. 

Dear  Mr.  Graves,  July  5,  iTiS. 

I  DID  not  part  from  you  without  a 
great  deal  of  melancholy.  To  think 
•f  the  sliort  duration  of  those  interviews 
which  arc  the  objects  of  one's  continual 
wishes,  has  been  a  reflection  that  has 
plagued  me  of  old  I  I  am  sure  I  returned 
home  with  it  then,  more  aggravated,  as 
1  foresaw  myself  returning  to  the  same 
series  of  melancholy  hours  from  which 
you  had  a  while  relieved  me,  and  which 
I  had  particularly  suffered  under  all  this 
last  spring!  I  wish  to  God,  you  might 
Jinppcn  to  be  settled  not  far  from  me :  a 
clay's  journey  distance,  however  ;  I  mean 
an  easy  one.  But  the  odds  are  infinitely 
against  me.  I  must  only  rely  for  ray 
happiness  on  the  hopes  of  a  never-ceasing 
correspondence  I 

Soon  after  you  were  gone,  I  received 
ray  packet.  The  history  of  Worcester- 
shire is  mere  stuff.  T — I  am  so  fond  of, 
ihat,  I  believe,  I  shall  have  his  part  of 
the  collection  bound  over  again,  neatlv 
and  separately.  •  But  sure  Hammond  has 
no  right  to  the  least  inventive  merit,  as 
tlie  preface-writer  would  insinuate.  1  do 
not  think  there  is  a  single  thought,  of 
any  eminence,  that  is  not  literally  trans- 
lated. 1  am  astonished  he  could  content 
Jiimstlf  with  being  so  little  anoriginai. 

Mr.  Lyttelton  and  his  lady  are  at 
Ilagley.  A  malignant  caterpillar  has 
demolished  the  beauty  of  all  her  large 
oaks.  Mine  are  secured  by  their  little- 
ness. But  I  guess,  the  park  suffers ;  a 
large  wood  near  mc  being  a  mere  win- 
ter-piece (or  nakedness. 

At  present  I  give  myself  up  to  riding 
►  id  thouglitlessness ;  being  resolved  to 
make  trial  of  their  efficacy  towards  a  to- 
lerable degree  of  health  and  spirits.  I 
wish  I  had  you  lor  my  director.  I  sfiould 
proceed  with  great  conhdencc  ef  success; 


though  I  am  brought  very  low  by  two  or 
three  fits  of  a  fever  since  I  sawyou.  Had 
I  \vritten  to  you  in  the  midst  of  mydispi- 
riied  condition,  as  I  was  going,  you 
Avould  have  had  a  more  tender  and  un- 
affected letter  than  I  can  write  at  another 
time :  what  I  think,  perhaps,  at  all 
times;  but  what  sickness  can  alone  elicit 
froiTi  a  temper  fearful  of  whining. 

Surely  the  "  nunc  formosissimus  an- 
Hits"  is  to  be  limited  to  hay-harvest.  I 
could  give  my  reasons:  but  you  will  ima- 
gine them  to  be,  the  activity  of  country 
people  ina  pleasing  employment;  the  full 
verdure  of  the  summer  :  the  prime  of 
pinks,  woodbines,  jasmines,  kc.  I  am 
old,  very  old;  for  few  things  give  mc 
so  much  mechanical  pleasure  as  lolling  on 
a  bank  in  the  very  heat  of  the  sun, 

"  When  tlie  old  come  forth  to  play 
"  Oij  a  sun-ihine  holiday — " 

And  yet  it  is  as  umch  as  I  can  do  to  kcej) 
Mrs.  Arnold  from  going  to  neighbourino- 
houses  in  her  smock,  in  despite  of  de- 
cency and  my  known  disapprobation. 

1  find  myself  more  of  a  patriot  than  I 
everthouglit  I  was.  Upon  reading  the 
account  of  the  battle,  I  found  a  very  sen- 
sible pleasure,  or,  as  the  Mctliodists  term 
it,  perceived  my  heart  enlarged,  kc. 
The  u)ap  you  sent  me  is  a  pretty  kind  of 
toy,  but  does  not  enough  particularize 
the  scenes  of  the  war,  &:c.  which  was  the 
cud  I  had  in  view  when  I  sent  for  it. 

*'  0  dura  mcssorum  ilia!"  About  half 
the  appetite,  digestion,  strength,  spirits. 
kc.  of  a  mower,  would  make  mc  the 
happiest  of  mortals  1  I  would  be  under- 
stood literally  and  precisely.     Adieu  I 

LETTER     XL 

From  the  same  Jo  Ihe  same,  aflcrlhe  Di>- 
af>pointine/t(  of  a  Visit. 

Dear  Sir,  Tlit  Lpasowes,  Nov.  9,  174X 
T  AM    templed   to  begin   my  letter   as 

Mcnimius  does  his  harangue,  "  Mulla 
"  mcdthorlaniitr  a  vobis,  ni  sludium  vir- 
"  lulls  veslrce  omnia  exsuperel."  Vou  con- 
trive interviews  of  about  a  minute's  du- 
ration  ;  and  you  make  appointments  in- 
order  to  disappoint  one  ;  and  yet,  at  the 
same  time  that  your  jjroceedings  arc 
thus  vexatious  force  one  to  bear  testi- 
mony to  the  iuestiiiKiblc  value  of  your 

friendship  I 
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friendship  I  I  do  insist  upon  it,  that  you 
ought  to  compound  For  the  disappoint- 
ment you  have  caused  me,  by  a  little  let- 
ter every  post  you  stay  in  town.  I  shall 
now  scarce  sec  you  till  next  summer,  or 
spring  at  soonest;  and  then  I  may  pro- 
bably take  occasion  to  visit  you,  under 
pretence  of  seeing  Derbyshire.  Truth 
is,  your  prints  have  given  rae  some  cu- 
r'losity  to  see  the  original  places.  I  am 
grateful  for  your  intentions  with  regard 
to  giving  rae  part  of  them,  and  imperti- 
nent in  desiring  you  to  convey  them  to 
me  as  soon  you  can  well  spare  them. 
Let  me  know  if  they  are  sold  separately 
at  the  print-shops.  I  think  to  recom- 
mend them  to  my  new  acquaintance, 
Mr.  Lyttelton  Brown.  I  like  the  hu- 
nioiu-  of  the  ballad  you  mention,  but  am 
more  obliged  for  your  partial  opinion  of 
me.  Tlie  notes  that  fall  upon  the  word 
"  cannon,  cannon,"  are  admirably  ex- 
pressive of  the  sound,  I  dare  say  :  I  mean, 
jointly  with  its  echo:  and  so,  I  suppose, 
you  will  think,  if  you  ever  attended  to 
the  Tower- guns.  I  find  I  cannot  aHbrd 
to  go  to  Bath  previously  to  my  London 
journey  :  though  I  look  upon  it  as  a  pro- 
per method  to  make  my  residence  in 
town  more  agreeable.  I  shall,  probably, 
be  there  about  the  (irst  of  December;  or 
before,  if  I  can  accelerate  my  friend 
Whistler's  journey.  The  pen  I  write 
with  is  the  most  disagreeable  of  pens  1 
But  I  have  little  else  to  say;  only  this — 
that  our  good  friend  Jack  Dolman  is 
dead  at  Aldrige,  his  father's  benefice. 

I  beg,  if  you  have  leisure,  you  would 
inclose  me  in  a  frank  the  following  songs, 
with  the  notes  :  "  Stella  and  Flavia," 
"  Gentle  Jessy,"  "  Sylvia^  wilt  thou 
"  waste  thy  prime?"  and  any  other  that 
is  new,  I  should  be  glad  of  that  number 
of  tiie  British  Orpheus  which  has  my  song 
in  it,  if  it  does  not  cost  above  six-pence. 
Make  my  compliments  to  your  brother 
and  sister;  and  believe  me,  in  the  com- 
mon forms,  but  in  no  common  degree, 
dear  Mr.  Graves's  most  affectionate 
Iriend  and  servant. 

Do  write  out  the  whole  ballad  pjf 
^<  Tl«-e  Baron  stQod  b^hinrf  a  Tr^c.." 


LETT  E  R     XIL 

front  the  same  to  Ihe sninCywilhTlioughls 
on  Advice. 

The  Leasowes, 
Dear  Mr.  Graves,       Sept.  n,  1747. 

T  AM  under  some  apprehension  that  you 
dread  the  sight  of  a  letter  from  me, 
as  it  seems  to  lay  claim  to  the  compli- 
ment of  an  answer.  I  will  therefore 
write  you  one  that  shall  wave  its  privi- 
lege, at  least  till  such  time  as  your  lei- 
sure encourages,  or  your  present  dissi- 
pation does  not  forbid,  you  to  send  one. 
I  dare  now  no  longer  expatiate  upon  the 
affair  you  liave  in  hand  ;  it  is  enough  for 
me  if  you  will  excuse  the  freedom  Iliave 
taken.  I  have  often  known  delay  pro- 
duce good  efiects  in  some  cases  whicli 
even  sagacity  itself  could  not  surmount  ; 
and,  if  I  thought  I  did  not  go  too  far, 
would  presume  to  recommend  it  now. 
You  know  I  have  very  little  of  the  tem- 
per of  an  alderman.  1  almost  hate  the 
idea  of  wealthiness  as  much  as  the  word. 
It  seems  to  me  to  carry  a  notion  of  ful- 
ness, stagnation,  and  insignificancy.  It 
is  this  dispositionof  mine  that  can  alone 
give  any  weight  to  the  advice  I  send 
you,  as  it  proves  me  not  tq  give  it 
through  any  partiality  to  fortune.  As  to 
wliat  remains,  you  are,  I  hope,  assured 
of  the  value  I  must  ever  have  for  you 
in  any  circumstances,  and  the  regard  1 
shall  always  shew  for  2ny  that  belongs 
to  you.  I  cannot  like  you  less  or  more, 
I  now  drop  into  other  matters.  Bergen, 
I  see,  is  taken  at  last ;  pray  wlvat  are  the 
sentiments  of  your  political  companions? 
I  dined  some  time  ago  witli  Mr.  Lyttel- 
ton and  Mr.  Titt,  who  botii  agreed  it 
was  worth  twenty  thousand  men  to  the 
French;  which  is  a  light  in  which  I 
nevqr  used  to  consider  it.  Any  littlein- 
timation  that  you  please  to  confer  upon, 
me,  enables  mc  to  seem  wise  in  this 
country  for  a  month;  particularly  if  I 
take  care  to  adjust  my  face  accordingly. 
As  I  was  returning  last  Sunday  IroiBr 
church,  wkom  should  I  meet  in  ray  way, 
but  that  sweet-souled  bard  Mr.  James. 
Thomson,  in  a  cliaise  drawn  by  twa 
horses  lengthways?  I  welcomed  hii« 
into  tlic  country,  and  asked  iiim  ta  ac- 
company Mr.  Lyttelton  to  the  Leasowes, 
(who  had  oR<:rcd  me  a  visit)  which  he 
jrojnised  to  do.     So  I  am.  in  daily  cx^ 
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pectations  of  them  and  all  the  world  this 
weeks.  I  fancy  they  will  lavish  all  their 
praises  upon  nature,  reserving  none  for 
poor  art  and  nie.  But  If  I  ever  live, 
and  am  able  to  perfect  my  schemes,  I 
shall  not  despair  of  pleasing  the  few  I  first 
began  with,  the  few  friends  prejudiced 
in  my  favour:  and  then  "  Fico  fwr  los 
*'  matigtiatores."  Censures  will  not  aRect 
me  ;  for  I  am  armed  so  strong  in  vanity, 
that  they  will  pass  by  me  as  the  idle 
wind  which  I  regard  not, —  I  think  it 
pretty  near  equal,  in  a  country  place, 
whether  you  gain  the  sm:ill  number  of 
tasters,  or  the  large  crowd  of  the  vul- 
gar. The  latter  are  more  frequently 
met  with,  and  gape,  stupent,  and  stare 
much  more.  But  one  would  chuse  to 
please  a  few  friends  of  taste  before  mob 
or  gentry,  the  great  vulgar  or  the  small ; 
because  therein  one  gratifies  both  one's 
social  passions  and  one's  pride,  that  is, 
one's  self-love.  Above  all  things,  I 
would  wish  to  please  you  ;  and  If  1  have 
a  wish  that  projtcts  or  is  prominent  be- 
yond the  rest,  it  is  to  see  you  placed  to 
your  satisfaction  near  me ;  but  Fortune 
must  vary  from  her  usual  treatment  be- 
fore she  favours  me  so  far.  And  yet 
there  was  a  time,  when  one  might  pro- 
bably have  prevailed  on  her.  I  knew 
not  what  to  do.  Tlie  afTair  was  so  in- 
tricately circinustanced — your  surprising 
silence  after  tlie  hint  I  gave.  Mr.  D — 
offering  to  serve  any  friend  of  mine; 
nay,  pressing  me  to  use  the  opportunity. 
His  other  relations,  his  guardians,  teiz- 
ing  him  with  sure  symptoms  ol  a  rup- 
ture in  case  of  a  refusal  on  their  side. 
Mr.  P — soliciting  me  if  the  place  were 
sold,  which  it  could  not  legally  be. 
Friendship, propriety,  impartiality,  self- 
interest,  (which  I  little  regarded)  endea- 
vouring to  distract  me;  I  think  I  jievcr 
spent  so  disagreeable  an  half-year  since 
I  was  born.  To  close  the  whole,  I  could 
not  foresee  the  event,  which  is  almost 
foretold  in  your  last  letter,  and  I  knew  I 
could  not  serve  you;  bi't  I  niust  render 
it  a  necessary  one.  In  short,  when  I  can 
tell  you  the  whole  affair  at  leisure,  you 
will  own  it  to  be  of  such  a  nattuc,  that  I 
must  be  ever  in  suspense  concerning  my 
behaviour,  and  of  course  shall  never  re- 
flect on  it  with  pleasure.  Believe  me, 
with  ihc  truest  afTeclion,  yours. 


LETTER     XIII. 

Mr.  Shenslone  lo  Mr.  Grai'es. 

It  is  somewhere  about  th«  20th  of 
Sept.   1747;    audi   write  from 

Dear  Sir,  The  Leasowcs. 
T    THINK    I   have   lived   to    out-corres- 

pond  almost  all  my  correspondents? 
whether  you  arc  the  last  that  is  lo  be 
subdued,  I  will  not  say;  the  rest  are  so 
fatigued,  that  they  are  not  able  to 
achieve  a  line.  Apprized  of  this,  and  be- 
ing by  nature  disposed  to  have  mercy  on 
the  vanquished,  "  parcere  subjeclis,"  I 
seldom  write  a  syllable  more  than  is  re- 
quisite to  further  some  scheme,  or  ascer- 
tain some  interview,  the  latter  of  these 
being  the  purpose  of  this  mine  epistle.  I 
am  in  great  hopes  I  shall  be  at  liberty  to 
see  you  ere  many  weeks  be  past ;  and 
would  beg  of  you,  in  the  mean  time,  to 
irforuiuie,  by  a  letter,  when  I  am  likely, 
or  when  very  unlikely,  to  meet  with  you 
at  home.  I  am  detained,  just  at  present, 
by  continual  expectations  of  the  Hagley 
family. 

As  I  was  returning  from  church  on 
Sunday  last,  whom  sl:o;ild  I  meet,  in  a 
chaise  with  two  horses  lengthways,  but 
that  right  friendly  bard  Mr.  Thomson  ? 
I  complimented  him  upon  his  arrival  in 
this  country,  and  asked  him.to  accompany 
Mr.  Lyttcltoii  lo  the  Leasowes,  which  he 
£aid  he  would  with  abundance  of  pleasure  : 
and  so  we  parted.  You  will  observe, 
that  the  more  stress  I  lay  upon  this  visit, 
and  the  more  I  discover  to  you,  the  more 
substantial  is  my  apology  for  deferring 
mine  into  W;irwickshire.  1  own,  I  am 
pleased  with  the  prospectof shewing  them 
something  at  the  Leasowes  beyond  what 
they  expect,  I  have  begun  my  terras  on 
the  high  hill  1  shewed  you,  made  some 
considerable  improvements  in  Virgil's 
Grove,  and  ruiished  a  wAk  from  it  to  the 
house,  alter  a  manner  w  hicii  you  will 
approve.  They  aic  going  to  build  a 
caslleinthepark  round  the  lodge,  which, 
if  well  executed,  must  have  a  good  ef- 
fect; and  they  are  going  likewise  to 
build  a  rotund  to  terminate  the  visto. 
The  fault  is,  that  they  anticipate  every 
thing  which  I  propose  to  do  when  I  be- 
come rich;  but  as  that  is  never  likely  to 
be,  perhaps  it  is  not  of  any  importance ; 
but  what  I  Itrm  rich,  implies  no  great 

deal; 
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deal ;  I  believe  you  are  a  witness  to  the 
modenuion  of  my  desires ;  and  I  Halter 
myself  that  you  will  believe  your  Iriend 
in  that  respect  something  above  the 
vulvar  : 

^  Crede  non  ilium  tibi  ae  fcelestil 
"  Plcbi'  ilitednm,  neque  fie  fidelnn, 
^  Sic  lucio nctnuin,  potuis^e  nasci 

"  Patre  pudendo." 

If  I  come  to  your  house,  positively  I 

will  not  jro  to  see  Mr.  M .     He  has 

been  twice  as  near  me  as  the  Grange ; 
with  C — L — ,  and  never  deemed  my 
place  worth  seeing.  I  doubt,  you  are  a 
little  too  modest  in  praising  it  wherever 
you  go. — Why  do  not  you  applaud  it 
with  both  hands,  '■'•  idroque  j)oUice  f — 
"  Parcenlcs  ego  dexlerasodi,  sparge  re- 
sas." — I  am  so  very  partial  to  my  native 
])lace,  that  it  seems  a  miracle  to  me  that 
it  is  not  more  famous.  But  I  complain 
unjustly  of  you;  for,  as  you  liave  always 
contvibiUed  to  my  happiness,  you  have 
taken  every  opportunity  to  contribute  to 
my  IJgure.  I  wish  I  could  say  the  same 
of  some  who  have  it  more  in  their  powei'. 

I  have  yet  about  a  thousand  things  to 
say  to  you — not  now,  though — Lady 
L — h's  visit  I  reserve  till  I  see  you.  A 
coach  with  a  coronet  is  a  pretty  kind  of 
pluunomeuou  at  my  door — few  prettier, 
expect  the  face  of  such  a  triend  as  you; 
for  I  do  not  want  the  grace  to  prefer  a 
generous  and  spirited  friendshiptoall  the 
irew-";aws  that  ambition  can  contrive.  I 
have  wrote  out  my  elegies,  and  heartily 
wish  you  had  ihem  to  look  over  before  I 
come. — I  know  not  how  to  send  them. — 
I  shall  bring  and  leave  some  poetiy  with 
you. — "  'r/ius  6-  odores  .'"  or  rather  a 
])roper  covering  for  "  'jT/ius  6-  odoies^  is- 
' '  pllHT  -Jj-  (imcqidd chculh anutU av  inejj- 
"  lis!"  Adieu  1  dear  Sir,  Believe  mc 
ever  yours. 


gery,  I  sit  down  incontinently  to  answer 

it  with  none. 

The  agrceablencss  of  your  letter  is 
now  heightened  by  the  surprise  they  give 
me.  I  must  own,  I  have  thought  you  iu 
a  manner  lost  to  the  amusemerHs  in 
which  you  once  delighted,  correspon- 
dences, works  of  taste  and  fancy.  Sec.  If 
you  think  the  ojiinion  worth  removing, 
you  need  only  favour  me  with  such  a 
letter  now  and  then,  and  I  will  place  you 
(in  my  imagination)  where  you  shall  see 
all  the  favourites  of  fortune  cringing  at 
your  feet. 

I  think  I  could  add  about  half  a  dozen 
hints  to  your  observations  on  electricity, 
which  miglit  at  least  disguise  the  facts ; 
and  then  why  will  you  not  put  it  into 
some  news-paper,  or  monthly  pamphlet? 
You  migiit  discover  yourself  to  whom 
you  have  a  mind.  It  would  give  more 
than  ordinary  pleasure  at  this  time. — 
Some  other  will  take  the  hint. — Pity, 
your  piece  should  not  have  the  advantage 
of  novelty  as  well  as  of  wit  1 

I  dined  and  stayed  a  night  witK  Dr. 
E — ;  he  was  extremely  obliging,  and  I 
am  glad  of  such  a  friend  to  visit  at  B — . 
He  asked  much,  after  you. — He  shewed 
me  his  Ovid — I  advised  him  to  finish 
some  one  epistle  highly,  that  he  might 
slie\y  it. — The  whole  will  not  take, 
though  it  goes  against  me  to  tell  him  so. 
I  should  be  glad  he  could  succeed  atB — ; 
and  could  I  serve  him,  it  would  be  with 
a  safe  conscience,  for  I  take  him  to  excel 
tiie  rest  of  B — 's  physicians  far  in  point 
of  speculation  and  diligence.  Sec. 

I  send  you  t!ic  soug  you  asked  for,  and 
request  of  you  to  write  me  out  your  new 
edition  of  the  election  veiscs;  and,  at 
your  leisure,  a  copy  of  the  poem  whicli 
we  altered. 


THE     L  A  R  k'. 


LETTER    XIV. 

From  the  same  to  the  same. 

Dear  Sir,  ^74,7. 

gEiNG  just  returned  from  a  small  ex- 
cursion, it  was  with  the  utmost  plea- 
sure that  I  read  over  your  letter  ;  and, 
though  it  abounds  both  iu  wit  and  wag- 


Go  tinicful  bird,  t'lat  Kl-ldJ'st  tlie  skies, 
To  Uiiphnes  wiiiUow  speed  tiiy  way, 

And  there  on  qiuv'rinjt  pinions  rise, 
And  there  tiiy  vocal  art  display. 

And  if  she  deign  thy  notes  to  hear. 
And  if  she  praise  tliy  matin  song ; 

Tell  her,  the  sounds  that  sooth  her  ear, 
To  shuple  British  birds  belong. 

Tell  her,  in  livelier  plumes  array'd, 

The  bird  from  Indian  2;roves  may  shine: 

But  ask  the  lovely,  partial  m;»id, 
What  are  his  notes  compared  to  thine? 
O  0  4  l''"*"" 
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Then  bid  her  treat  that  witless  beau 
And  all  liis  motley  race  with  scorn ; 

And  h.eal  deserving  Damon's  woe, 
Who  sir»gs  her  praise,  and  sings  forlorn. 

lam,  Sir,  your  most  faithful  IViend  and 
servant. 

Have  you  read  Watson,  Martyn,  aad 
Frckc,  on  electricity?  I  accideiuly  met 
\vith  the  two  former,  by  which  my  head 
is  rendered  almost  giddy — Electrics,  non- 
clcctrics,  electrics /;cr  5',  and  bodies  that 
arc  only  conductors  of  electricity,  have  a 
plaguy  bad  tRtct  on  so  vortical  a  brain  as 
mine. 

I  will  infallibly  spend  a  week  with  you, 
perhaps  about  February,  if  it  suits  you; 
though  I  ihinl:  too  it  must  be  later. 

I  have  been  paintinji  in  water  colours, 
during  a  visit  I  made,  flowers.  I  would 
rccooimend  the  amusement  to  yon,  if 
you  can  allow  it  llie  time  that  is  expe- 
dient. 

I  trust  you  will  give  me  one  entire  week 
in  the  spring,  when  my  iatc  alterations 
may  exhibit  themselves  to  advantage. 

LETTER     XV. 

Air.  Shenslone  lo  Mr.  Jngo. 

Dear  Si r,  The  Leasowes,  Mar.  S3, 1 747-8. 
T  HAVE  sent  Tom  over  for  the  papers 
which  I  left  under  your  inspection; 
having  nothing  to  add  upon  this  head, 
but  that  t!ie  more  freely  and  particularly 
you  give  mc  your  opinion,  the  greater 
will  be  the  obligation  which  I  shall  have 
to  acknow  ledge. 

I  shall  be  very  glad,  if  I  happen  to  re- 
ceive a  good  large  bundle  of  your  own 
compositions;  in  regard  lowhich,  I  will 
pbserve  any  commands  which  you  shall 
please  to  lay  upon  me. 

J  am  favoured  with  a  certain  corres- 
pondence, by  way  of  letter,  which  I  told 
YOU  I  should  be  glad  to  cultivate ;  and  I 
find  it  vcr)  entertaining. 

Pray  did  you  receive  my  answer  to 
your  last  letter,  sent  by  way  of  London? 
I  should  be  extremely  sorry  to  be  debar- 
red the  pleasure  of  writing  to  you  by  the 
post,  as  often  as  I  feel  a  violent  propen- 
sity to  describe  the  notable  incidents  of 
my  life:  which  amount  to  about  as  nnich 
as  the  tinsel  of  your  little  boy's  hobby- 
Iiorse. 

I  am  on  the  point  of  purchasing  a  cou- 
ple of  busts  for  the  niclits  of  my  liall ; 


and  believe  rae,  ray  good  friend,  I  never 
proceed  one  step  in  ornamenting  my  little 
farm,  but  I  enjoy  the  hopes  of  rendering 
it  more  agreeable  to  you,  and  the  small 
circle  of  acquaintance  which  sometimes 
favour  me  with  their  company. 

I  shall  be  extremely  glad  to  see  you 
and  Mr.  Fancourt  when  the  trees  are 
green :  that  is,  in  May ;  but  I  would 
not  have  you  content  yourself  with  a  sin- 
gle visit  this  summer.  If  Mr.  Hardy  (to 
whom  you  will  make  my  compliments) 
inclines  to  favour  me  s<o  far,  you  must 
calculate  so  as  to  wait  on  him  w  henever 
he  finds  it  convenient ;  tho.igh  1  have 
better  hopes  of  making  his  reception  here 
agreeable  to  him  when  my  Lord  Dud- 
ley comes  down.  I  wonder  how  he 
would  like  the  scheme  I  am  upon,  of 
exclianging  a  large  tankard  for  a  silver 
standish. 

I  have  had  a  couple  of  paintings  given 
me  siiTce  you  were  here.  One  of  them 
isaMadona,  valued,  as  it  is  said,  at  ten 
guineas  in  Italy,  but  which  you  would 
hardly  purchase  at  the  price  of  five  shil- 
lings. However,  I  am  endeavouring  to 
make  it  out  to  be  one  of  Carlo  Maratt's, 
who  was  a  hrst  hand,  and  famous  for 
Madonas ;  even  so  as  to  be  nick-named 
"  Carluccio dcllc  Mado me,"  bySalvator 
Rosa.  Two  letters  of  the  cypher  (CM) 
agree;  wJiat  shall  I  do  with  regard  to 
the  third  ?  It  is  a  small  piece,  and  sadly 
blackened.  It  is  about  the  size  (though 
not  quite  the  shape)  of  the  Bacchus  over 
the  parlour  door,  and  has  much  such  a 
frame. 

A  person  may  amuse  himself  almost  as 
cheaply  as  he  pleases.  I  find  no  small 
delight  in  rearing  all  sorts  of  poultry; 
geese,  turkeys,  pullets,  ducks,  &:c.  1 
am  also  somewhat  smitten  w  itli  a  black- 
bird which  1  have  purchased  :  a  very  line 
one;  brother  by  fallier,  but  not  by  mo- 
ther, to  the  unfortunate  bird  you  so 
beautifully  describe,  a  copy  of  which  de- 
scription you  must  not  fail,  to  send  me  ; — • 
but  as  I  said  before,  one  may  easily  ha- 
bituate one's  self  to  cheap  an)usements  ; 
that  is,  rural  ones  (for  all  town  amuse- 
ments are  horridly  expensive)  ; — I  would 
have  you  cultivate  your  garden ;  plant 
flowers;  have  a  bird  or  two  in  the  hall 
(they  will  at  least  amuse  your  children) ; 
write  now  and  then  a  song;  buy  now 
and  then  a  book;  write  now  and  then  a 
letter  to  your  most  sincere  friend,  and 
aflt'.tionate  servant. 

4  P.  S. 
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p.  S.  I  hope  you  have  exhausted  all 
your  spirit  of  criticism  upon  my  verses, 
that  you  may  have  none  left  to  cavil  at 
this  letter;  for  I  am  ashamed  to  think, 
that  you,  in  particular,  should  receive  the 
dullest  I  ever  wrote  in  my  life.  Make  my 
compliments  to  Mrs.  J  ago. — She  can  go 
a  little  abroad,  you  say. — Tell  her,  I 
should  be  proud  to  shew  her  the  Leasowes. 
Adieu ! 

LETTER    XVI. 

Mr.  Shenslonelo  Mr.  — ,  on  his  Marriage. 

This  was  written  August  21,  1748 ; 

Dear  Sir,  l*ut  not  sent  till  tiie  'iStii. 

r<»\v  little  soever  I  am  inclined  to  write 
at  this  time,  I  cannot  bear  that  you 
should  censure  me  oi  unkindness  inseem- 
in>f  to  overlook  the  late  change  in  your 
situation.  It  will,  I  hope,  be  esteemed 
superfluous  in  me  to  send  you  my  most 
cordial  wishes  that  you  may  be  happy; 
but  it  will,  perhaps,  be  something  more 
significant  to  say,  tliat  I  believe  you  will : 
building  my  opinion  on  the  knowled/^e  I 
have  long  had  of  your  own  temper,  and 
the  account  you  give  me  of  the  person 
whom  you  have  made  ciioice  of,  to  whom 
I  desire  you  to  pay  my  sincere  and  most 
affectionate  compliments. 

i  shall  always  be  glad  to  find  you pra- 
senlihus  ttcjuuin,  though  I  should  always 
be  pleased  when  I  saw  you  lenlanlem 
majora,  I  think  you  should  neglect  no 
opportunity  at  this  time  of  life  to  push 
your  fortune  so  far  as  an  elegant  compe- 
tency, that  you  be  not  embarrassed  with 
those  kind  of  solicitudes  towards  the 
evening  of  your  day; 

**  Ne  tt  semper  inops  agitet  vsxetque  cupido, 
'^  Ne  pacui;  if  lerum  mediocriter  iitiliuyn  spes  !'' 

I  would  have  you  acquire,  if  possible, 
v.hat  the  world  calls,  with  some  propri- 
ety, an  easy  fortune ;  and  what  I  inter- 
pret, such  a  fortune  as  allows  of  some 
inaccuracy  and  inattention,  that  one  may 
not  be  continually  in  suspense  about  the 
laying  out  a  shilling: — this  kind  of  ad- 
vice may  seem  extremely  dogmatical  in 
me ;  but,  if  it  carries  any  haughty  air, 
1  will  obviate  it  by  owning  that  I  never 
acted  as  I  say.  I  have  lost  my  road  to 
happiness,  I  confess;  and  instead  of  pur- 
suing the  way  to  the  line  lawns,  and  vene- 
rable oaks  wliich  distinguish  ihe  region  of 
it,  I  am  got  nito  the  pitiful  parterre- 
garden  of  anmseraent,  and  view  the  no- 
bier  scenes  at  a  distance,     I  think  I  cau 


see  the  road  too  that  leads  the  better 
way,  and  can  shew  it  others  ;  but  I  have 
many  miles  to  measure  back  before  I 
can  get  into  it  myself,  and  no  kind  of 
resolution  to  take  a  single  step.  My 
chief  amusements  at  present  are  the  same 
they  have  long  been,  and  lie  scattered 
about  my  farm.  The  French  have  what 
they  call  n  parque  orriee  ;  I  suppose,  ap- 
proaching about  as  near  to  a  garden  as 
the  park  at  Hagley.  1  give  my  place  the 
title  of  u.  Jerme  oriiee;  though,  if  I  had 
money,  I  should  hardly  confine  myself 
to  such  decorations  as  that  name  requires. 
I  have  made  great  miprovements;  and 
the  consequence  is,  that  1  long  to  have 
you  see  them. 

I  have  not  heard  whether  Miss  — *s 
match  proceeded. — I  suppose  your  ob- 
jections were  grounded  on  the  person's 
age  and  teniper ;  and  that  they  had  the 
less  weight,  as  they  supposed  you  acted 
indiscreetly  yourself:   I  can  say  but  little 

on  the  occasion.     You   know better 

than  I  do.  Only  this  I  must  add,  that 
1  have  so  great  an  esteem  for  your  sister, 
that  it  will  be  necessary  to  my  ease,  that 
whoever  marries  her  she  should  be  happy. 

I  iiave  little  hopes  that  I  shall  now  sec 
you  often  in  this  country ;  though  it 
would  be  you,  in  all  probability,  as  sooa 
as  any,  that  would  take  a  journey  of 
fifty  miles, 

"  To  sec  the  poorest  of  the  sons  of  men." 

The  truth  is,  my  affairs  arc  miserably 
embroiled,  by  my  own  negligence,  and 
the  non-payment  of  tenants.  1  believe,  I 
shall  be  forced  to  seize  on  one  next  week 
for  three  years  and  a  half's  rent,  due  last 
Lady-day;  an  affair  to  which  I  am 
greatly  averse,  both  through  indolence 
and  compassion.  I  hope,  however,  I 
shall  be  always  able  (as  I  am  sure  I  shall 
be  desirous]  tocntertain  a  friendof  a  phi- 
losophical regimen,  such  as  you  and  Mr. 
Whistler;  and  that  will  be  all  I  can  do. 

Hagley  park  is  considerably  improved 
since  you  were  here,  and  they  have  built 
a  castle  by  way  of  ruin  on  the  highest 
part  of  it,  which  is  just  seen  from  my 
wood;  but  by  the  removal  of  a  tree  or 
two  (growing  in  a  wood  that  joins  to 
the  park,  and  which,  fortunately  enough, 
belongs  to  Mr.  Dolman  and  me,]  I  be- 
lieve ft  may  be  rendered  a  considerable 
oijject  here. 

I  purpose  to  write  to  Mr.  Whistler 
either  this  post  or  the  next.     The  lears 

you 
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you  seemed  in  upon  my  account  are  very 
kind,  but  have  no  grounds.  I  am,  dear 
Mr. — ,  habitually  and  siuccrcly  your,&c. 
My  humble  service  toyour  neighboiiri. 
— Smith  (uhom  you  knew  at  Derby) 
will  publish  a  print  of  my  grove  in  a 
small  collection. 


LET'TER    XVII. 

Mr.  Shcnslone  to  Mr.  jfago,  wilh  an  In- 
vilation  to  the  I.easowes. 

Sept.  3,  Saturday  night, 
DearMr.Jago,  1748. 

I  HARDLY  know  whcther  it  will  be 
prvident  in  me  to  own,  that  I  wrote 
you  a  long  letter  upon  the  receipt  of  your 
last,  which  I  have  now  upon  my  table. 
J  condemn  this  habit  in  myself  entirely, 
and  should,  I  am  sure,  be  very  unhappy, 
if  my  friends,  by  my  example,  should 
be  induced  to  contract  the  same.  The 
truth  is,  1  had  not  expressed  myself  in  it 
to  my  mind,  and  it  was  full  of  blots, 
and  blunders,  and  interlinings ;  yet,  such 
as  it  was,  it  had  wearied  my  attention, 
and  given  me  disinclination  to  begin  it 
afresh.  I  am  now  impatient  to  remove 
any  scruple  you  may  have  concerning  my 
grateful  sense  of  all  your  favours,  and 
the  invariable  continuance  of  my  aflcc- 
tion  and  esteem. —  1  find  by  your  last 
obliging  letter,  that  my  machinations  and 
devices  are  not  entirely  private. — You 
knew  of  my  draught  of  Hagley  castle 
about  the  bigness  of  a  barley-corn ;  you 
knew  of  our  intended  visit  to  Lady  Lux- 
borough's;  and  I  must  add,  Mr.  Thomas 
Hall  knew  of  my  contrivance  for  tliecni- 
bcllislunent  of  Mr.  Hardy's  house.  No- 
thing is  there  hid  lliat  shuU  not  be  re- 
vealed.—  Our  visit  to  Barrels  is  now  over 
and  past. —  Lady  Lux  borough  has  seen 
Haglcy  casile  in  the  original :— and  as 
to  my  dtsire  that  my  draught  might  be 
shewn  to  no  christian  soul,  you  surely 
did  but  ill  comply  with  it,  when  you 
shewed  that  drawing  to  a  clergyman. 
However,  )ou  may  have  acted  up  to 
my  real  meaning,  if  you  have  taken 
tare  not  to  shew  it  to  any  connoisseur.  I 
meant  chieHy  to  guard  against  any  one 
that  knows  the  rules,  in  whose  eyes,  I 
am  sure,  it  could  not  turn  to  my  credit. 
— I'ray  how  do  you  like  the  festoons 
dangling  over  the  oval  windows  ? — It  is 
the  chief  advantage  in  repairing  an  old 
house,  that   one   may  deviate  from  the 


rules    without  any    extraordinary    cc«- 
surc. 

I  will  not  trouble  you  no\y  with  many 
particulars.  The  intent  of  Tom's  coming 
is,  to  desire  yo\ir  company  and  Mr^. 
Jago's  thisweck. — I  should  be  extremely 
glad  if  your  convenience  would  allow 
you  to  come  on  Monday  or  Tuesday  ; 
but,  if  it  is  entirely  impracticable,  I  would 
beseech  you  not  to  put  off  the  visit  longer 
than  the  Monday  following,  for  the 
leaves  of  my  groves  began  to  fall  a  great 
pace. — I  beg  once  more,  you  would  let 
no  small  inconvenience  prevent  your  be- 
ing here  on  Monday. — As  to  my  visit  at 
Icheueton,  you  may  depend  upon  it  soon 
after;  and  I  hope  you  will  not  stand 
upon  punctilio,  when  I  mention  my  incli- 
nation that  you  may  all  take  a  walk 
through  my  coppices  before  their  beauty 
is  much  impaired.  Were  I  in  a  sprightly 
vein,  I  would  aim  at  saying  something 
genteel  hy  way  of  answer  to  Mrs.  Jago's 
com])liment. — As  it  is,  I  can  only  thank 
her  for  the  substance,  and  applaud  the 
politeness  of  it. — I  postpone  all  other 
matters  till  I  see  you.  I  am.  habitually 
and  sincerely,  your,    kc. 

I  beg  my  compliments  to  Mr.  Hardy. 

P.S.  I  am  not  accustomed,  my  dear 
friend,  to  send  you  a  blank  page;  nor 
can  I  be  content  to  do  so  now. 

I  thank  you  very  sensibly  for  the  verses 
with  which  you  honour  me.  I  think 
them  good  lines,  and  so  do  others  that 
havd  seen  them;  but  you  will  give  me 
leave  when  I  see  you,  to  propose  some 
little  alteration.  As  to  an  epistle,  it 
would  be  executed  with  diflicidty,  and  I 
would  have  it  turn  to  your  credit  as  well 
as  my  own.  But  you  have  certainly  of 
late  acquired  an  ease  in  writing  ;  and  I 
am  tempted  to  think,  that  what  you  write 
henceforth  will  be  universally  good. 
Persons  that  have  seen  your  elegies,  like 
"  The  Blackbirds"  best,  as  it  is  most 
assuredly  the  most  correct ;  but  I,  wlio 
pretend  to  great  penetration,  can  foresee 
that  *'  The  Linnets"  will  be  made  to 
excel. — More  of  this  when  I  see  you. 
Poor  Miss  G— ,  J — R — says,  is  mar- 
ried ;  and  poor  Mr.  Thomson,  Mr. 
Pitt  tells  me,  is  dead. — He  was  to  have 
been  at  Haglcy  this  week,  and  then  I 
should  probably  have  seen  him  here. — 
As  it  is,  I  will  erect  an  uni  in  Virgil's 
Grove  to  his  memory. — I  was  really  as 
much  shocked  to  hear  of  his  death,  as 
if  I    had  known  and  loved  him  for  a 

number 
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number  of  years  : — God  knows,  I  lean 
on  a  very  few  friends:  and  if  they  drop 
me,  I  become  a  wretched  misanthrope. 


For  ray  part,  I  besin  to  wean  myself 
from  all  hopes  and  expectations  what- 
ever.— I  feed  my  wild  ducks,  and  I  wa- 
ter my  carnations!  happy  enough,  if  I 
could  extinguish  my  ambition  quite  or 
indulge  (what  I  hope  I  feel  in  an  equal 
degree)  the  desire  of  being  something 
more  beneficial  in  my  sphere. — Perhaps 
some  few  other  circumstances  would  want 
also  to  be  adjusted. 

I  have  just  read  Lord  Bolingbroke's 
three  letters,  which  I  like  as  much  as 
most  pieces  of  politicks  I  ever  read.  I 
admire,  especially,  tliespiritjof  the  style. 
I  as  much  admire  at  the  editor's  unpo- 
pular preface. 1  know  the  family  hi- 
therto seemed  to  make  it  a  point  to  con- 
Would  to  God  !  he  may  disappoint  ceal  Pope's  affair;  and  now,  the  editor 
ccording  to  the  usual  practice  of  under  Lord  B.'s  inspection,  not  only  re- 
lates, but    invites  people,    to  think  the 

worst  of  it. What  collateral  reasons 

my  Lord  may  have  for  thinking  ill  of 
Mr.  Pope,  I  cannot  say ;  but  surely  it  ia 
not  political  to  lessen  a  person's  character 
that  had  done  one  so  much  honour.  I 
am,  dear  Sir,  your,  kc. 

I  Iiave  this  moment  received  a  long 
letter  from  Lady  Luxborough ;  and  you 
are  to  look  on  all  I  said  concerning  both 
Lord  Bolingbroke's  affair  and  her  re- 
sentment as  premature.  My  Lady's 
daughter  and  son-in-law  visit  her  next 
week. 


LETTER    XVIII. 

Mr.  Shenslone  lo  a  Friend^  disappohUing 
him  of  a  Visit. 

piE  on  Mr.  N— '  I  he  has  disappointed 
me  of  the  most  seasonable  visit  that 
heart  could  wish  or  desire. — My  flowers 
in  blossom,  my  walks  newly  cleaned,  my 
neighbours  invited,  and  I  languishing  for 
lack  of  your  company  I  Mean  time  you 
are  going  to  dance  attendance  on  a  cour- 
tier.- 

you,  according  to  ttie   usual  p 
those   gentlemen  ;    I    mean,    by    giving 
you  a   far    better  living   than  you  ever 
expected. 

I  ;r.ive  no  sooner  made  than  I  am  ready 
to  rec  -11  that  vvisii.  in  order  to  substitute 
anot'iei-  in  ii^  place;  which  is.   that  you 
may  raiiier  squat  yourself  down  upon  a 
fat  goose  living  in  Warwickshire,  or  one 
in  St.iffoi'l-ihii-e,  or  perhaps  Worcester- 
shire, of  the   same  denomination.     I  do 
not  mention  Shrop'iiire,   because  I  think 
I  am  more  lemote  from  the  main  body  of 
that   county  than   Ian  from  either  of 
the   others.     But,    nevertheless,    by  all 
means  wait  on  Mr.  N — ;  shew  him  all 
respect,  yet   so  as  not  to  lay   out  any  of 
the  prolits  of  your  contingent  living  in  a 
black  velvet  waistcoat  and  breeches  to 
appear  before  him.     True  merit  needeth 
nought  of  this.     Besides,  pcradventure, 
you  may  not   receive  tiie  first  quarter's 
income   of  it  tiiis    half  year.     He  will 
probably  do  something  for  you  one  time 
or  other;  but  you  shall   never  go  into 
Ireland,   that  is   certain,  for  less  than  a 
deanery:  not  for  less  than  the  deansry 
of  St.  Patrick's,  if  you  take  my  advice. 
Lower  your  hopes  only  to  advance  your 
surprise,     "  grata  supervenient  quce  non 
•'  sperabimus."  Come  to  me  as  you  may. 
A  week  is  elapsed  since  you  began  to  be 
detained  ;  you  may  surely  come  over  in 
a  fortnight  now  at  farthest: — I  will  be  at 
home. — However,  write   directly;    you 
know  our  letters  are  long  upon  their  jour- 
ney.— I  expected  you  the   beginning  of 
every  week,  till  I  received  your  last  let- 
ter, impatiently. 


LETTER    XIX. 

Mr,  Shenslone  to  Mr.  Ju^o. 

From  the  Leasowes,  as  it  appeirs  ou 
Dear  Sir,  a  rainy  Evening,  June  IT'ii). 
■jT  would  probably  be  so  long  before 
you  can  receive  this  letter  by  the  post, 
that  I  cannot  think  of  subjecting  my 
thanks  for  your  last,  or  my  hopes  of  see- 
ing you  soon,  to  such  an  uncertainty. — 
I  shall  not  now  have  it  in  my  power  to 
meet  you  at  Mr.  Wren's  immediately,  so 
would  lose  no  time  in  requesting  your 
company  here  next  week,  if  you  please. 
I  hope  Mrs.  Jago  also  will  accompany 
you,  and  that  you  will  set  out  the  first 
day  of  the  week,  even  Monday;  that 
you  may  not  leave  m^  in  less  tlun  six 
days  time,  under  a  pretence  of  necessity. 
As  to  the  verses  you  were  so  kind  to 

convey. 
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€onvcy,  I  vviil  take  occasion   when  you, 
come. 

— "  To  fiud  out,  like  a  fiientl, 
"  Something  to  blame,  uiul  raickle  to  commend." 

So  I  say  no  more  at  present  on  that  head. 
I  love  to  read  vci  ses,  but  I  write  none. 
"  Ffli,  nihil  mc  aicut  ante  juvai  scribe- 
*'  re  1" — 1  will  not  say  none;  for  I  wrote 
the  following  at  breakfast  yesterday,  ami 
they  arc  all  I  have  wrote  since  I  saw 
you.  They  are  now  in  one  of  the  root- 
houses  of  Virgil's  Grove,  for  the  admo- 
nition of  my  good  friends  the  vulgar;  of 
whom  I  liave  nudtitudes  every  Sunday 
evening,  and  who  very  fortunately  be- 
lieve in  fairies,  and  aic  no  judges  of 
poetry. 

*'  Here  in  cool  grot,  and  mossy  coll, 
"^  We  tripping  fawns  and  fairies  d\\  ell : 
''  Tlio'  rarely  seen  by  mortal  eye, 
"  Oft  as  the  moon,  -.isceiuled  high, 
"  Darts  thro'  jon  limes  her  quiv'ring  beam, 
*  We  frisk  it  near  tiiis  crystal  stream. 

*'  Then  fear  to  jpoil  tlie«e  sacred  bow'rs ; 
"  Nor  wound  the  shrubs,  nor  crop  tlie  tlovv'i-s ; 
"  So  may  your  path  with  sweets  abound, 
"  So  may  your  couch  with  rest  be  crown'd! 
"  But  ill-betide  or  nymph  or  swain, 
'*  Who  dales  ihesi-  iiallowd  haunts  profane" 

Oberon. 

I  suppose  the  rotund  at  Hagley  is  com- 
pleted, but  I  have  not  seen  it  hitherto ; 
neither  do  I  often  journey  or  visit  any 
where,  except  when  a  shrub  or  flower  is 
upon  the  point  of  blossoming  near  my 
walks.  I  forget  one  visit  I  lately  made 
in  the  neighbourhood,  to  a  young  cler- 
gyman of  taste  and  ingenuitv.  His  name 
is  Pixell;  he  plays  huely  upon  the  violin 
and  very  well  upon  the  harpsichord;  has 
set  many  things  to  music,  some  in  the  soft 
way,  with  which  I  was  much  delighted. 
He  is  >oung,  ami  has  time  to  inii)rove 
him.'.clf.  lie  gave  me  an  opportunity  of 
being  acquainted  with  him  by  frequently 
visiting,  and  introducing  compiiuy  to  my 
walks.  I  met  him  one  morning  with  an 
Italian  in  my  grove,  and  our  acquaint- 
aiicc  has  been  growing  ever  since. — He 
has  a  share  in  an  estate  that  is  near  me, 
and  lives  there  at  i)resent ;  but  1  doubt 
will  not  do  so  long; — \\\\a\  you  come,  I 
will  send  lor  him. — Have  you  read  my 
Lord  Bolingbroke's  Essays  on  Patriotism, 
Jic?  and  have  you  read  Mcrope?  and 
^Q  you  lake  iu  ilit  Maga\tn  des  Lt/ndres? 


and  pray  how  docs  your  garden  flourish? 
1  warrant  you  do  not  yet  know  the  dil- 
lerencc  betwixt  a  ranunculus  and  an 
anemone — God  help  ye  I — Come  to  me, 
and  be  informed  of  the  nature  of  all 
plants,  "  from  the  cedar  on  Mount 
"  Lebanon  to  the  hyssop  that  springeth 
"  out  of  the  wall." — Pray  do  not  fail 
to  decorate  your  new  garden,  whence 
you  may  transplant  all  kinds  of  (lowers 
into  your   verses.      If   by   chance   yoii 

make  a  visit  at  I fifty  years  hence; 

from  some  distant  part  of  England,  shall 
you  forget  tliis  little  angle  where  you 
used  to  muse  and  sing?  "  £n  unquamy 
"  i-f.  Post  aliquot,  lua  regna  videns  mi- 
"  rabeie,  aiislas." 

I  expect  by  the  return  of  Tom  to  re- 
ceive a  trifle  that  will  amuse  you.  It  is 
a  small  gold  seal  of  V^ida's  head,  given 
by  Vertue  to  a  relation  of  mine,  who 
published  Vida,  and  introduced  Vertue 
into  business. — Perhaps  you  reiuember 
Mr.  Tristram  of  Hampton,  and  the  day 
we  spent  there  from  school ;  it  v^'as  liis^ 
I  am,  very  cordially,  yours. 


LETTER    XX. 
Mr.  SJienslone  to   C W ,  Esq, 

Dear  Sir,  The  Leasowcs,  Nov.. 2,  1753. 
|T  never    can  be    that    I   owe  you  lor 

three  letters ;  as  to  two  I  will  agree 
with  you ;  one  that  I  received  together 
with  my  books,  and  the  other  soon  after; 
but  that  1  am  indebted  fox  more  than 
iliese — 

'•  Credat  Jud    u  its  Ay  clla, 
''  Mon  ego." 

Even  tliat  same  "  Judceiis  Aprlla"  wh» 
aflbrds  me  this  very  opportunity  of  send- 
ing my  compliments  to  you  and  Mrs. 
W — ,  and  of  assuring  you  that  if  I  had 
not  purposed  to  have  seen  you,  I  had 
wrote  to  you  long  ago. 

Master  Harris  talks  very  respectfully 
pf  your  garden ;  and  we  have  no  dispute, 
save  only  in  one  point — he  says,  that  you 
labour  very  hard  in  your  vocation  : 
whereas  I  am  not  willing  to  allow  that 
all  the  work  you  ever  did,  or  will  do  in 
it,  is  worth  a  single  bunch  of  radishes. 
However,  I  dare  not  cu.itradict  him  too. 
much,  because  he  wiiits  for  my  letter. 
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How  happy  are  vow  that  can  hold  up  wliom  recalled  good-nalurcd  mBii.  '['Iii* 

vouv  spade,  and  cry,'  "  Avaunt,  Satan  1"  part  of  lii";  cliaiacter  wis  so  visible  in  hit 

when  a  loyman  ofVcrs  you  his  deceitlul  coiinicnance,  that  he  was  generally  be- 

vanitics!      Do  not  vou  rejoice  inwardly,  loved  at  sight:   I,  wlio  imist  he  allowed 


and  pride   yourself  greatly  in  your  own 
philosophy? 

"  Twa*  thus— 
"  Tlie  wise  Athenian  cross'd  a  jrlitt'ring  fiur 
"  Uninov'd  by  tongues  am',  siglits  lie  walk'd  the 


to  know  him,  do  assure  you,  that  his 
understanding  was  no  way  inferior  to  his 
benevolence.  He  had  not  only  a  sound 
judgment,  but  a  lively  wit  and  genuine 
iiumour.  As  these  were  many  times 
eclipsed  by  his  native  bashfulness,  so  his 
«  Thro^lape,  lags,  tinsel,  gimp,  perfume,  and  benevolence  only  suffered  by  being  shewn 
u  lafi,;.  to  an  excess.    I  here  mean  his  giving  too 

"  Then  bend*  from  Mar's  Hill  his  awful  eyes,      indiscriminately  into  thosejovial  meetings 
"  And, '  What  a  xvorld  I  never  want  r  he  caries/'     ^j-  company,  where  the  warmth  of  a  so- 
cial temper  is  discovered  witli  least  rc- 
Mean  time  do  not  despise  others  that  can     serve:  but   the  virtues  of  his  head  and 
find  any  needful  amusement  in  what,  I     heart  would  soon  have  shone  without  al- 
think,  Bunyan    very  aptly  calls  Vanity     loy.      The   foibles  of   his   youth   were 
Tair:  I  have  been  at  it  many  times  this     wearing  off;  and  his  affection  for  me  and 
season,  and    have  bought  many  kinds  of     regard  to  my  advice,  with  his  own  good 
merchandise  there.     It  is  a  part  of  phi-     sense,  would  soon  have  rendered  him  all 
losophy,  to  adapt  one's  passions  to  one's     that  I  could  have  wished  in  a  successor, 
way  of  life:    and  the  solitary  unsocial     I  never  in  my  life  knew  a  person  more 
sphere  in  which  I  movemakes  me  think  it     sincere  in  the  expression  of  his  love  or 
happy  that  1  can  retain  a  relish  for  such     dislike.       But   it  was   the  former    that 
trifles  as  I  can  draw intoit.  Meantime,  I     suited  the  propensity  of  his  heart;  tliC 
dare  not  reason  too  much  upon  this  head,     latter  was   as  transient  as  the  starts  of 
Reason,  like  the  famous  concave  mirror     passion  that  occasioned  it.  In  short,  with 
at  Paris,  would,  in  two  minutes,  vitrify     much  true  genius  and  real  fortitude,  he 
all  the  Jew's  pack  :  I  mean,  that  it  would     was,  according  to  the  English  accepta- 
jmmediately  destroy  all  the  form,  colour,     tion  "  a  truly  honest  man  ;"  and  I  think  I 
and  beauty,  of  every  thing  that  is  not     may  also  add,  a  truly  English  character ; 
merely  useful. — But  I  ramble  too  far,  and     but  "  habeo,  dlxi  ?  immo  hahiii  fralrmi  > 
you  do  not  want  sucli  speculations.     My     '■'■  ainicum,  Chreine  .'"     Ail  this  have  I 
intent  when  I  sat  down,  was  to  tell  you,     lost  in  him.    He  is  now  in  regard  to  this 
that  I  shall  probably  see  you  very  soon,     world  no  more  than  a  mere  idea  :  and 
and  certainly  remain  in  the  mean  time,     this  idea,  therefore,  tliough  deeply  tinged 
and  at  all  times,  Sir,  your,  Sec.  with  melancholy,    I  must,    and  surely 

ought  to,  cherislij  and  preserve. 
LETTER      XXI.  I  believe  I  wrote  you  some  accoimt  of 

his  illness  last  spring;  from  which  to  all 
Mr.  Shenslone  to  Mr.  Graves,  on  the  appearance  he  was  tolerably  well  re- 
covered. He  took  the  air,  and  visited 
about  with  me,  during  the  warmer 
months   of  summer;    but  my   pleasure 

.,,  ,  J    .        1  -1   ,.„.     was  of  short  duration.     "  Hasil  lateri 

you  wdl  be  amazed  at  my  long  silence ,     ^^  ^^^^^^^.^  ^^^^^^^^^  ,„  ^,^^  peripneumony 

and  It  m.ght  reasonably  excite  some  ^^^er  which  he  laboured  in  the  spring  had 

disgust  if  my  days  had  passed  of  late  m  ^^^^^.^.^^^^  j,^  ^„  adhesion  of  the  lungs  to 

the  manner  they  used  to  do:  but  I  an  ^^^^  .     ^^  ^^^^  ,^^  ^.^^,^  ^^^.^,.  ^.^^^^ 

not   the  man   I   was  ;  perhaps   I  nes e  i  ^^.^  ;        ^.^^    .^^^^.  ^^  ^,^^  ^^.^^. 

.shall  be.     Alas;     my  dearest   friend  .  ^^      ,,,,,  ^.Ider,  occasioned  an  obstruc- 
1  have  los   my  only  brother  I   and,  since  §  ^^  ^^^^^  ^;^.^^  ^^  surmounted, 

the  fatal  close  of  November,  I  have  had         ^^^  ^^.^^^^  forewarned  me  o 

neither  peace  nor  respite  irom  agonizing 
thoughts ! 


Death  of  Mr.  Sheristone's  Brother 

Tlie  Leasowes, 
Dear  Mr.  Graves,         Feb.  14,  1752, 


You,  I  think,  have  seen  my  brother  ; 
but  perhaps  had  no  opportunity  o(  dis- 
tinguishing him  from  the  groupe  of  others 


hough  my  reason  iorewarned  me  of 

the  event,  I  was  not  the  more  prepared 

for  it, — Let  me  not  dwell  upon  it.— It  in 

altogether  insupportable  in  every  respect 

and  my  imagination  seems  more  assiduous 
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in  educing  pain  from  this  occasion,  than 
I  ever  yet  found  it  in  administering  to  my 
pleasure. — This  hurts  nie  to  no  purjxjse 
— I  know  it ;  and  yet,  when  I  have  avo- 
cated  my  thoughts,  and  fixed  them  for 
a  while  upon  common  amusements,  I 
sufl'er  tlie  same  sert  of  consciousness  as  if 
I  were  guilty  of  a  crime.  Believe  me, 
this  has  been  the  most  sensible  aflliction  I 
ever  felt  in  my  life;  and  you,  who  know 
iny  anxiety  when  I  had  far  less  reason  to 
complain,  will  more  easily  conceive  it 
uow,  than  I  am  able  to  describe  it. 

I  cannot  pretend  to  fill  up  my  paper 
with  my  usual  subjects. — I  should  thank 
you  for  your  remarks  upon  my  poetry'; 
but  I  despise  poetry:  and  I  might  tell 
rou  of  all  my  little  rural  improvements; 
but  I  hate  them. — What  can  1  now  ex- 
pect from  my  solitary  rambles  through 
them,  but  a  series  of  melancholy  reflec- 
tions and  irksome  anticipations  ? — Even 
the  pleasure  I  should  take  in  shewing 
them  to  you,  the  greatest  they  can  afford 
rae,  must  be  now  greatly  inferior  to  what 
it  might  formerly  have  been. 

How  have  I  prostituted  my  sorrow  on 
occasions  that  little  concerned  me-I  I  am 
ashamed  to  think  of  that  idle  "  Elegy 
''  upon  Autumn,"  when  I  have  so  much 
more  important  cause  to  hate  and  to  con- 
demn it  now ;  but  the  glare  and  gaiety 
of  the  spring  is  what  I  principally  dread  ; 
when  1  shall  find  all  things  restored  but 
juy  poor  brother,  and  something  like 
those  lines  of  Milton  will  run  for  ever  in 
my  thouglits : 

"  Tim?,  with  tlie  year, 
"  Seasons  retuni  ;  but  not  to  me  returns 
*'  A  brother's  cordial  smile,  at  eve  or  morn." 

I  shall  then  seem  to  wake  from  amuse- 
ments, company,  every  sort  of  inebria- 
tion with  which  I  have  been  endeavour- 
ing to  lull  my  grief  asleeo,  as  from  a 
dream;  and  I  shall  feel  as  if  I  were, 
that  instant,  despoiled  of  all  I  have 
chiefly  valued  for  thirty  years  together  ; 
of  all  ray  present  happiness,  and  all  my 
future  prospects.  The  melody  of  birds, 
which  he  no  more  must  hear;  the  cheer- 
ful be:!ms  of  the  sun,  of  which  he  no 
more  must  partake;  every  wonted  plea- 
sure will  produce  that  sort  of  pain  to 
whicli  my  temper  is  most  obi;oxious.  Do 
KOi  consider  this  as  poetry.—  Poetry  on 
such  occasions  is  no  more  than  literal 
tinjth.     In  the  present  case  it  is  less;  fur 


half  the  tenderness  I  feel  is  altogether 
sliapeless  and  inexpressible. 

After  all,  the  wisdom  of  the  world 
may  perhaps  esteem  me  a  gainer.  Ill 
do  they  judge  of  this  event,  who  think 
that  any  shadow  of  amends  can  be  made 
for  the  death  of  a  brother,  and  the  dis- 
appointment of  all  my  schemes,  by  the 
accession  of  some  fortune,  which  I  never 
can  enjoy  I 

This  is  a  mournful  narrative :  I  will 
not,  therefore,  enlarge  it. — Amongst  all 
changes  and  chances,  I  often  think  of 
you ;  and  pray  there  may  be  no  suspi- 
cion or  jealousy  betwixt  us  during  the 
rest  of  our  lives.  I  am,  dear  Sir, 
yours,  &:c. 


LETTER    XXII. 

Mr.  Shenslone  to  C —  W — ,  Esq, 

Dear  JMr.  W— ,  Jnly  22, 1752. 

J  DO  not  know  why  I  made  you  a  pro- 
mise of  a  pretty  long  letter.  What 
I  now  write  will  be  but  a  moderate  one, 
both  in  regard  to  length  and  style ;  yet 
write  I  must,  pai  inariiered'  actjuii,  and 
you  have  brought  four-pence  expence 
upon  yourself  for  a  parcel  of  nonsense, 
and  to  no  manner  of  purpose.  This  is 
not  tautology,  you  must  observe;  for 
nonsense  sometimes  answers  very  consi- 
derable purposes.—  In  love,  it  is  elo- 
quence itself. —  In  frienc!ship,  therefore, 
by  all  the  rules  of  soimd  logic,  you  must 
allow  it  to  be  someiiiing;  what  I  can- 
not say,  "  nequeo  moiislrate^  &  seutio 
"  lanfum."  The  prmcipal  pnrt  of  a 
correspondence  betwixt  two  idle  mer> 
consists  in  two  important  inquires — what 
we  do,  and  how  we  do ;  but  as  all  per- 
sons ought  to  give  satisfaction  before  they 
expect  to  receive  it,  lam  to  tell  you  in 
the  first  place,  that  my  own  health  is  to- 
lerably good,  or  rather  what  I  must  call 
good,  being,  I  think,  mixh  belter  than 
it  ha^  been  this  last  half  year.  — Then  as 
touching  my  occ  pation,  alas'.  "  Othel- 
"  lo's  occupation's  gonel"  I  neuher 
read  nor  wri^caucht  besides  afewleitcrs; 
and  I  give  myseU  up  entirely  'o  scenes 
of  dissipation;  loi  iige  at  my  Lord  Dud- 
ley's for  near  a  week  to;:eihcr:  n.uke 
dinners;  accept  of  invitations;  sit  up 
till  three  o'clock  in  ti.e  morning  wiih 
young  sprigiuly  njairied  womau,  over 
3  white 
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white  port  and  vln  de  paj/sans ;  ramble  This  did  not  happen  till  about  a  month 

•ver  my  fields ;   issue  out   orders  to  my  or  five  weeks  ago,  wlien  I   was   ernbar- 

hay-makers;  foretell  rain  and  fair  wea-  rassed  with  masons,  carvers,  carpenters, 

thcr;   enjoy  the   fragrance   of  hay,   the  and  company,  all'at  a  time.  And  ihomjii 

cocks,  and  the  wind-rows ;  admire  that  it  were  idle  enough  to  say,  that  I    couli 

universal   lawn   which    is   produced  by  not  lind  on;  vacant  hour  for  my  purpose, 

the  scythe;  sometimes  inspect  and  draw  yet  in  truth  ray  head  was  so  confused  by 

mouldings  for  my  carpenters;  sometimes  these  multifarious  distractions,  that  I  could 

paper  my  walls,  and  at  other  times  my  have  written  notiiing  satisfactory  either 

ceilings;  do  every  social  oflice  that   falls  to  myself  or  you  ;  nothing  worth   a  sin- 


in  my  way,  but  never  seek  out  for  any. 

"  Sedvos  qiiidlandeiii?  qua  circumvo- 
"  lilas  agilis  thi/ma?  non  tu  corpus  eras 
*'  sine  peclore,  Mti  tibi  parvuni  ingc- 
♦'  niwn,  non  incuUum  est  '"  In  short, 
what  do  you?  and  how  do  you  do? — 
that  is  all. 

Tell  my  young  pupil,  your  son,  he 
must  by  all  manner  of  means  send  me  a 
Latin  letter:  and  if  he  have  any  billet 
in  French  for  Miss  Lea  at  The  Grau'.^e, 
er  even  in  Hebrew,  Coptic,  or  Syriac, 
I  will  engage  it  shall  be  received  very 
graciously.  Thither  am  I  going  to  din- 
ner this  day,  and  there  "  implebor  vete- 
"  ris  Bacchi,  pinguisque  Jerince. 

All  this  looks  like  extreme  jollity;  but 
is  this  the  true  state  of  the  case,  or  may 
I  not  more  properly  apply  the 

"  Spent  vvltu  simulat,  permit  atrum  eorde  do- 
"  loiemV 

Accept  this  scrawl  in  place  of  a  letter, 
and  believe  me  yours,  kc. 


LETTER    XXIII. 

Mr.  Shenstone  to  Mr.  G — ,  on  Ihe 
ceipl  of  his  Picture. 


Rt- 


The  Leasowes, 
Dear  Mr.  G— ,  Oct.  s,  175-2. 

T  AM  very  unfeigncdly  ashamed  to  re- 
^  fleet  how  long  it  is  since  I  received 
your  present,  and  how  much  longer  it  is 
since  I  received  your  letter.  1  have  been 
rpsolving  to  write  to  you  almost  daily  ever 
since  you  left  me;  yet  have  foolishly 
enough  permitted  avocations  (of  infi- 
nitely less  importance  tiian  your  corre- 
spondence) tointerfere  with  my  gratitude, 
my  interest,  and  my  inclination.  What 
apology  I  have  to  make,  though  no  way 
adeq.rate  to  ray  negligence,  is  in  short 
a^  follows.  After  the  receipt  of  your 
letter,  I  deferred  writing  till  I  could 
speak  of  the  arrival  of  your  picture. — 


gle  penny,  supposing  the  postage  were  to 
cost  you  no  more.  The  workmen  had 
not  finished  my  rooms  a  minute,  when 
Lady  Luxborough,  Mrs.  Uavies,  and 
Mr.  Outing  arrived,  with  five  servants 
and  a  set  of  horses,  to  stay  with  me  for 
some  time.  After  a  nine  days  visit,  I 
returned  with  them  to  Barrels  where  I 
continued  for  a  week ;  and  whither  (by 
the  way)  I  go  again  with  Lord  Dudley 
in  about  a  fortnight's  time.  Other  com- 
pany filled  up  the  interstices  of  my  sum- 
mer;  and  I  hope  my  dear  friend  will  ac- 
cept of  this  apology  for  so  long  a  ciiasni 
of  silence,  during  which  I  have  been 
uniformly  at  his  service,  and  true  to  that 
inviolable  friendship  1  shall  ever  bear 
him. 

I  proceed  now  to  thank  you  for  the 
distinction  you  shew  me,  in  sending  mc 
your  picture  :  I  do  it  very  sincerely.  It 
isassuredlyastronglikeness,  as  rny  Lady 
Luxborough  with  all  her  servants  that 
liavc  seen  you,  pronounce,  as  well  as  I ; 
consequently  more  valuable  to  a  friend 
than  a  face  he  dors  not  know,  though  it 
were  one  of  Raphael's.  The  smile  about 
the  mouth  is  bad;  as  it  agrees  but  ill 
With  the  gravity  of  the  eyes,  and  as  a 
smile  ever  so  little  outre  has  a  bad  cfTect 
in  a  picture  where  it  is  constant,  though 
it  may  be  ever  so  graceful  in  a  person 
where  it  is  transitory.  However,  this  mav 
be  altered,  when  I  can  meet  with  a  good 
painter.  I  have  no  other  objection,  but 
to  the  prominence  of  the  belly.  The 
hair,  I  think,  is  good;  and  the  coat  and 
band  no  way  exceptionable.  I  have 
given  it  all  the  advantage  I  can:  it  has 
a  £ood  light,  and  makes  part  of  an  ele- 
gant chimney-piece  in  a  genteel,  though 
little  breakfast-room,  at  the  end  of  ray 
house. 

Mr.  Whistler  and  I  are  now  upon 
terms,  and  two  or  three  friendly  letters 
have  been  interchanged  betwixt  us.  He 
presses  me  to  come  to  Whitchurch,  and 
I  hira  to  coinp  over  to  The   Leasowes ; 

but 
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but  the  winter  cometh,  when  no  man 
can  visit. — The  dispute  is  adjusted  by 
time,  whilst  we  arc  arguing  it  by  expos- 
tulation.— No  uncommon  e>tnt  in  most 
sublunary  projects  1 

Lady  Luxborough  said  vcq^  extraor- 
dinary things  in  praise  of  Mrs.  G — , 
after  you  left  us  at  Barrels  :  yet  I  sin- 
cerely believe  no  more  than  she  deserves. 
I  took  the  liberty  of  shewing  her  your 
letter  here,  as  it  included  a  compliment 
to  her  which  I  thought  particularly  gen- 
teel— She  will  always  consider  you  as  a 
person  of  genius,  and  her  friend. 

During  most  of  this  summer  (wherein 
1  have  seen  much  company  either  here 
or  at  Lord  Dudley's),  I  have  been  al- 
most constantly  engaged  in  one  continued 
scene  of  jollity.  I  endeavour  to  find 
relief  from  such  sort  of  dissipation;  and, 
when  I  had  once  given  into  it,  I  was 
obliged  to  proceed  ;  as,  they  say,  is  the 
case  wht  j  persons  disguise  their  faces  with 
paint.  Mine  was  a  sort  of  painting  ap- 
plied to  my  temper — '■'■  Spent  rullii  simu- 
*'  lare,  pi  enure  at  rum  corde  dolorein." 
And  the  hioment  I  left  it  off,  my  soul 
appeared  again  all  haggard  and  forlorn. 
Wy  company  ha-  now  deserted  me ;  the 
spleen- fogs  begin  to  rise  ;  and  the  terri- 
ble incide*ns  of  hst  winter  revive  apace 
in  my  memory.  This  is  my  state  of 
mind,  while  I  write  you  these  few  lines; 
yet,  I  thank  Cod,  nay  health  is  not 
much  amiss. 

I  did  not  forget  uiy  promise  of  a  box, 
Sec.  to  Mrs.  G — .  I  had  a  dozen  sent 
me,  one  or  two  of  which  I  couH  have 
liked,  had  they  been  better  finished. 
They  were  of  good  oval,  white  enamel, 
with  flowers,  Sec.  but  horridly  guiit.  and 
not  accurately  painted.  I  beg  my  best 
service  to  her,  and  will  make  a  fresh 
essay.  My  dearest  friend,  accept  this 
awkward  letter  for  the  prtsent. — In  a 
few  p«3ts,  I  will  write  again. — Believe 
me  yours  from  the  bottom  of  ray  soul. 

I  will  send  you  a  label  for  mude-wine, 
after  ray  own  plan.  It  is  enamel,  with 
graprs,  shepherd's  pipe,  kc.  The  motto 

"  I'in  dt  Fuhar .'' 


LETTER    XXIV. 

Mr»  Shenstone  lo  Mr.  Jago, 

The  Lcasown, 
DearMrJago,  Nov.  15,  1752; 

y->ouLD  I  with  convenience  mount  my 
horse,  and  ride  to  Harbury  this  in- 
stant, I  should  much  more  w  illingly  do  s» 
than  begin  this  letter.  Such  terrible 
events  have  happened  to  us,  since  we 
saw  each  other  last,  that,  however  irk- 
some it  may  be  to  dwell  upon  them,  it  is 
in  the  same  degree  unnatural  to  substitute 
any  subject  in  their  place. 

I  do  sincerely  forgive  your  long  silence, 
my  good  friend,  indeed  I  do;  though  it 
gave  me  uneasiness.  I  hope  you  do  the 
samcbymine.  I  own,  I couldnot readily 
account  for  the  former  period  of  yours, 
any  otherwise  than  by  supposing  that  I 
had  said  or  done  something  in  the  levity 
of  my  heart,  which  had  given  you  dis- 
gust; but  being  conscious  to  myself  of 
the  most  sincere  regard  for  you,  and  be- 
lieving it  could  never  be  discredited  for 
any  trivial  inadvertencies,  I  remember, 
I  continued  still  in  expectation  of  a  letter, 
and  did  not  dream  of  writing  till  such 
time  as  I  had  received  one.  I  trusted 
you  would  write  at  last;  and  that  by  all 
my  past  endeavours  to  demonstrate  my 
friendship,  you  would  believe  the  tree 
was  rooted  in  my  heart,  whatever  ir- 
regularity you  might  observe  in  the 
branches. 

This  was  my  situation  before  that 
dreadful  aera  which  gave  me  sucli  a  shock 
as  to  banish  my  best  friends  for  a  time 
out  of  ray  memory.  And  when  they  re- 
curred, as  tiiey  did  the  first  of  any  thing, 
1  was  made  acquainted  with  that  deplor- 
ajle  misfortune  of  yours :  Believe  roc,  X 
sympathised  in  your  ailliction,  notwith- 
standing my  own  ;  but  alas;  what  com- 
fort could  1  administer,  who  had  need 
of  every  possible  assistance  to  support 
myself?  1  wrote  indeed  a  few  letters 
with  difficulty  ;  amongst  the  rest,  one  to 
my  friend  Graves ;  but  it  was  to  vent  my 
complauU. — I  will  send  you  the  letter,  if 
you  [jlease,  as  it  is  by  far  my  least  pain- 
ful method  of  conveying  you  some  ac- 
count of  my  situation.  Let  it  convince 
vou,  that  I  could  have  written  nothing 
;it  that  time,  which  could  have  been  of 
<uy  service  to  you:  let  it  afford  you,   at 

least, 
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least,  a  faint  sketch  of  my  dearest  bro- 
ther's character  ;  but  let  it  not  appear  an 
ostentatious  display  of  sorrow,  of  whicli 
I  am  bv  no  tneans  guilty.      I  know  but 
too  Wfll  that  I  (.iiscoverttl  upon  the  oc- 
casion, what  some  would  call  an  unman- 
ly tenderness  ;  but  I  know  also,  tiiat  sor- 
row iipon  sQch  suij-jeiEls  as  these  is  very 
consistent  witii  \  irtue,  and  with  the  most 
absolute  resignation  to  the  just  decrees  of 
Providence — "   Hominis  est  enim  nffid 
"  do/ore,  scniirci   resistere  tnmen  tsf  sn- 
"  latia  adtnilicrc,  non  solaliis  /ion  egere." 
Pliny. — I  drank,  purchased  amusements, 
never  suffered  myself  to  be  a   minute 
without  company,  no  matter  what,  so  it 
was  coiithiual.     At  length,  by  an  atten- 
tion to  such  conversation  and  such  amuse- 
ments as  I  could  at  other  times  despise,  I 
forgot  so  far  as  to  be  cheerful. — And  af- 
ter this,  the  suinmer,  through  an  almost 
constant  succession  of  lively  and  agree- 
able visitants,  proved  even  a  scene  of  jol- 
lity.— It  was  inebriation  all,  though  of  a 
mingled  natme  ;  yet  has  it  niaintuined  a 
Sort  of  truce  with  grief,  till  time  can  as- 
sist me  more  effetStually  by  throwing  back 
the  event  to  a  distanco, — ^— Now,  indeed, 
that  my  company  has  all  forsaken  me, 
and  I  am  delivered  up  to  winter,  silence, 
and  refledion,  the  incidents  of  the  last 
year  revive  apace  in  my  memory  ;  and  I 
am  even  astonished  to  think  of  thegai,  ty 
of  my  sumnier.     The  fatal  anniversary, 
the  "  dies  quvrii  semper  acerbum,"   &c. 
is  beginning  to  approach,  and  every  face 
of  the  sky  suggests  the  ideas  of  last  win- 
ter.— Yet  I  find  myself  cheerful  in  com- 
pany ;  nor  would  1  recommend  it  to  you 
tt)  be  much  alone. — •You  would  lay  the 
highest  obligation  upon  me  by  con]ing 
over  at  this  iiii)e. — I  pressed  your  bro- 
ther, whom   I  saw  at  Birmingham,  to 
use  his  lutluence  with  you  ;  but  if  you 
«an  by  no  means  undertake  the  journey, 
1  will  take  my  speediest  opportunity  of 
seeing  you  at  Harbury,— Mr.  Miller  in- 
vited me  strenuously  to  meet  Dr.  Lyttcl- 
ton  at  his  hou.e;  but  I  believe  my  most 
convenient  season  will  be,  wiien  my  Lord 
Dudley  goes  to  Barrels  ;  for  I  can  but  ill 
bear  the  pensiven6ss  of  a  long  and  lonely 
expediti(;n.  After  all,  if  yon  could  come 
iiither  first,  it  woirld  afford  me  the  most 
entire  satisfadion. — I  have  been  making 
alterations    in   riiy    house    that    would 
amuse  you;    ancf  have  many   matters 
to  discourse  with  you,  which  would  be 


endless  to  mention  upon  paper. — Adieu ! 
my  dear  friend !  May  your  merit  be 
known  to  .soine  one  who  has  greater 
power  to  serve  you  than  myself;  but  be 
assured,  at  the  same  time,  that  no  one 
loves  you  belter,  or  esteems  you  more. 


LETTER   XXV. 

From  the  same  to  the  same. 


The  Leasowes: 
Feb.  27,  17^-3. 


t)ear  Mr.  J  ago, 

T  WROTE  you  some  account  of  myself, 
and  inclosed  some  trivial  criticisms,  in 
a  letter  I  sent  you  about  a  fortnight  agp, 
^hich  I  hope  you  have  received.— -Tom 
comes  now  to  inquire  after  your  health, 
and  to  bring  back  my  "  Ode  to  Colonel 
"  Lyttelton  ;"  in  regard  to  which,  I  de- 
sire that  you  will  not  be  sparing  of  your 
animadversions.  I  whispered  my  difficul- 
ties to  Mr.  Miller  at  Hagley,  how  deli- 
cate I  found  the  subjeft,  and  how  hard  it 
was  to  satisfy  either  myself  or  others ;  in 
all  which  points  he  agreed  with  me.  Ne- 
vtrlheless,  having  twice  broken  my  pro- 
mise of  sending  a  corre6ted  c6py  to  Sir 
George,  I  was  obliged  to  make  my  peace 
by  a  fresh  one,  which,  I  suppose,  I  must 
of  necessity  perform. — Give  me  your 
Afrhole  sentiments  hereupon,  1  beseech 
you  ;  in  particular  and  in  general,  as  a 
critic  aird  as  a  (riend. — ^The  bad  state  of 
spirits  which  I  complained  of  in  my  last, 
for  a  long  time  together  made  me  utterly 
irresolute  :  every  thing  occasioned  me 
suspense ;  and  I  did  nothing  with  appe- 
tite.— This  was  owing  in  a  great  measure 
to  a  slow  nervous  fever,  as  I  have  since 
discovered  by  many  concurrent  symp- 
toms. It  IS  now,  I  think,  wearing  off 
by  degrees.  I  seem  to  anticipate  a  little 
of  that  "  vernal  delight"  which  Miltoa 
mentions,  and  thinks 

"  Able  to  chase 
"  All  sadness,  but  despair." 

At  least,  I  beglHi  to  resunre  my  siRjr 
clue  of  hopes  and  cxpcdatio.'is  :  whicb  \ 
know,  ho>»ever,  will  not  guide  me  co 
any  thing  more  .sali-.ta6lory  than  before. 
I  have  read  scarce  any  new  book*  this 
season.  Voltaire's  new  tragedy  was  sent 
me  from  London ;  but  vrnat  lias  given 
me  the  most  amusement,  has  been  the 
"  Lettres  de  Madame  dc  Maintcnon." 
You  have  probably  read  them  already  in 
P  p  tn^ljsh. 
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English,  and  tlirn  I  need  not  rccomraend 
tliem.  The  "  Life  of  Lord  Boling- 
•*  broke"  is  entirely  his  public  life,  and 
the  book  three  parts  filled  with  political 
remarks. 

As  to  writing,  I  have  not  attempted 
it  this  year  and  more  j  nor  do  I  Know 
when  I  shall  again.  However,  I  would 
be  glad  to  correa  that  "  Ode  to  the 
«'  Dutchess  of  Somerset,"  when  once  I 
can  find  in  whose  hands  it  is  deposite*!. 
I  was  shewn  a  very  elejgant  letter  of  hers, 
the  other  day  ;  wherein  she  asks  for  it 
with  great  politeness  :  and  as  it  includes 
nothing  but  a  love  of  rural  life,  and  such 
sort  of  amusements  as  she  herself  ap- 

!)roves,  I  shall  stand  a  good  chance  of 
laving  it  received  with  partiality.  She 
lives  the  life  of  a  religicuse.  She  has 
written  my  Lady  Luxborough  a  very  se- 
rions  letter  of  condolence  upon  the  mis- 
fortune in  her  family  ;  and  need  enough 
has  Lady  Luxborough  of  so  unchange- 
able a  friend !  for  sure  nothing  could 
l>flve  happened  to  a  person  in  her  situ- 
ation more  s|)ecifically  unfortunate. — 
Mr.  Reynolds  has  been  at  Barrels,  I  hear, 
and  has  brought  her  a  machine  that  goes 
into  a  coat-pocket,  yet  answers  the  end 
of  "  a  jack  for  boots,  a  reading-desk,  a 
"  cribbage-board,  a  pair  of  snuffers,  a 
"  ruler,  an  eightcen-inch  rule,  ihree 
"  pair  of  nut-cracks,  a  lemon-squeezer, 
"  two  candlesticks,  a  picquet-board,and 
•'  the  Lord  knows  what  beside."  Can 
you  form  an  idea  of  it  ?  If  you  can,  do 
you  not  think  it  must  give  me  pain  to  re- 
tleft,  that  I  myself  am  useful  for  no  sort 
of  purjMwe,  when  a  paltry  bit  of  wo(»d 
can  answer  so  many  ?  But,  indeed, 
whilst  it  pretends  to  these  exploits,  it 
performs  nothing  tvcll ;  and  therein  I 
agree  with  it.  So  true  it  is,  with  regard 
to  me,  what  I  told  you  long  ago, 

•*  AluTia  C?  frtrcl.ira  minattitm 

**  yi'Jtrt  nee  rt{}f,  nrt  luax'iler  ^." 

We  luTVc  a  turnpike-bill  upon  the 
point  of  being  brought  into  the  House 
of  Commons :  it  will  convey  you  about 
half  the  way  betwixt  Birmingham  and 
Hales,  and  from  thence  to  Hagley  ;  but, 
1  trust,  there  will  be  a  left-hand  attrac- 
tion, which  will  always  make  you  devi- 
Hfr  from  the  straight  line. 

I  should  l)C  ashamed  to  refleft  how 
much  I  have  dwelt  upon  myself  in  this 
letter,  but  that  I  seriotisly  approve  of 
t' jotjfcm  in  letters :  and  were  1  Dvt  to  <o 


8o,.  1  should  not  '^ave  any  other  suhjeft. 
I  have  not  a  single  neighbour,  that  is  ei- 
ther fraught  with  poliirncss,  literature, 
or  intelligence ;  much  less  have  I  a  tide 
of  spirits  to  set  my  invention  afloat :  but 
the  less  I  am  .ible  to  amuse  you,  the 
itiore  desirous  am  I  of  your  letters  j 
which  afford  me  the  truest  entertain- 
ment, even  when  my  spirits  are  ever  so 
n)U(h  depressed. 

That  universal  cheerfulness  which  is 
the  lot  of  some  pt-ople,  pi-rsons  that  you 
and  I  may  envy  at  the  same  time  that  we 
despise,  is  worth  all  that  eillier  fortune 
or  nature  can  bestow. 

I  am,  wiili  entire  affeflion,  yours. 


LETTER    XXVL 

Mr,  Shenstone  to  Air.  Graves,  on  the 
Death  of  Mr.  JVhistler, 

The  I.easowes, 

Dear  Mr.  Graves,  June  7,  1754. 

'"Fhe  melancholy  account  of  our  dear 
friend  Whistler's  death  was  conveyed 
to  me,  at  the  same  instant,  by  yours  and 
by  his  brother's  letter.  I  have  written  to 
his  brother  this  post ;  though  I  am  very 
ill  able  to  write  upon  the  subjed,  and 
would  willingly  have  waved  it  longer, 
but  for  decency.  The  triumvirate,  which 
was  the  greatest  happiness  and  the  great- 
est |)ri(le  of  my  life,  is  broken  !  The  ta- 
brie  of  an  ingenuous  and  disinterested 
friendbhip  has  lost  a  noble  column  !  yet 
it  may,  and  will,  I  trust,  endure  till  one 
of  us  be  laid  as  low.  In  truth,  one  can 
so  little  satisfy  one's  self  with  what  we 
say  upon  such  sad  cxrcasions,  that  1  made 
three  or  f  »ur  essays  before  I  could  en- 
dure what  I  had  written  lohisl)rother.— 
Be  so  gcK)d  as  excuse  m>i  to  him  as  well 
as  yoti  can,  and  establish  me  in  the  good 
opinion  of  Iiim  and  Mr.  Walker. 

Toor  IMr.  Whistler  !  how  do  all  our 
little  slriles  and  bickerments  apjH-ar  to  us 
at  this  time!  yet  we  may  with  comfort 
refled,  that  they  were  not  of  a  sort  that 
touched  the  vitals  of  our  friendship ;  and 
I  may  say,  that  we  fondly  loved  and  es- 
teemed each  other,  of  necessity — "  Tales 
"  animas  oportuit  esse  Concordes."  Poor 
Mr.  Whistler !  not  a  single  acquaintance 
have  I  made,  not  a  single  pi6ture  or  cu- 
rioiity  bav«  I  purchased,  not  a  single  em- 
bellishment 
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bellishment  have  I  given  to  my  place, 
since  he  was  last  here,  but  I  have  had  his 
approbation  and  his  amusemieiit  in  my 
eyt,  I  will  assuredly  inscribe  my  larger 
urn  to  his  memory  ;  nor  shall  I  pass  it 
without  a  pleasing  melancholy  during  the 
remainder  of  my  days.  We  have  each 
of  us  received  a  pleasure  from  his  con- 
versation, which  no  other  conversalioQ 
can  afford  us  at  our  present  lime  of  life. 

Adieu  !  my  dear  friend  !  may  our  re- 
membrance of  the  person  we  have  lost  be 
the  strong  and  everlasting  cement  of  our 
affedion  !  Assure  Mr.  John  Whistler  of 
the  regard  I  have  for  him,  upon  his  own 
account,  as  well  as  his  brother's.  Write 
to  me;  dirediy  if  you  have  opportunity. 
Whether  you  have  or  no.  believe  me  to 
be  ever  most  atFeiJlionately  yours. 

I  beg  my  complimenis  to  Mrs.  Graves. 


LETTER    XXVII. 

From  the  same  to  the  same,  on  hearing 
that  his  Letters  to  Mr,  ff his  tier  were 
destrojjed. 

The  Leasowes, 

Dear  Mr.  Graves,         Oft.  13,  1754. 

Jt  is  certainly  some  argument  of  a  pe- 
culiarity in  the  esteem  I  bear  you,  that 
I  feel  a  readiness  to  acquaint  you  with 
more  of  my  foibles  than  I  care  to  trust 
•with  any  other  person.  I  believe  nothing 
shews  us  more  plainly  either  the  different 
degrees  or  kinds  of  regard  that  we  enter- 
tain for  our  several  friends  (I  may  also 
add  the  difference  of  their  charafters), 
than  the  ordinary  style  and  teuor  of  the 
letters  we  address  to  them. 

I  confess  to  you,  that  I  am  consider- 
ably mortified  by  Mr.  John  W — 's  con- 
dud  in  regard  to  my  letters  to  his  bro- 
ther }  and,  rather  than  ihey  should  have 
been  so  unnecessarily  destroyed,  would 
have  given  more  money  than  it  is  allow- 
able for  me  to  mention  with  decency.  I 
look  upon  my  letters  as  some  of  my  ch(f- 
d'deuvres }  and,  could  I  be  supposed  to 
have  the  least  pretensions  to  propriety  of 
Style  or  sentiment,  I  should  imagine  it 
must  appear,  principally  in  my  letters 
to  his  brother,  and  one  or  two  more 
friends.  I  considered  them  as  the  records 
of  a  friendship  that  will  be  always  dear 
to  rac,  and  as  the  history  of  my  mind 
for  these  twenty  years  last  past.  The 
amusement  I  should  have  found  in  the 


perusal  of  theni  ^ould  have  been  alto- 
gether innocent ;  and  I  would  gladly 
have  preserved  them,  if  it  were  only  to 
explain  those  which  I  shall  preiierve  of 
his  brother's,  Why  he  should  allow 
either  me  or  them  so  very  little  weight  as 
not  to  consult  me  with  regard  to  them,  I 
can  by  no  means  conceive.  I  suppose  it 
is  not  uncustomary  to  return  them  to  the 
surviving  friend.  I  had  no  answer  to  the 
letter  which  I  wrote  Mr.  J.  W — .  I  re- 
ceived a  ring  from  him;  but  as  I  thought 
it  an  inadequate  memorial  of  the  friend- 
ship which  his  brother  had  for  me,  I 
gave  it  to  my  servant  the  moment  I  re- 
ceived it ;  at  the  same  time  1  have  a  neat 
standish,  on  which  I  caused  the  lines 
Mr.  W —  left  with  it  to  be  inscribed, 
and  which  appears  to  be  a  much  more 
agreeable  remembrancer. 

I  have  read  your  nevt^  pfociuftlon  with 
pleasure  ;  and  as  this  letter  begins  with 
a  confession  of  foibles,  I  will  own,  that 
through  mere  laziness  I  have  sent  yoa 
back  your  copy  in  which  I  have  made 
some  eraseriients,  instead  of  giving  ybti 
my  reasons  on  which  those  erasfernent* 
were  founded.  Truth  is,  it  sfcems  to  toe 
to  want  riiighty  few  variations  from  what 
is  now  the  present  text;  and  that,  upon 
one  more  perusal,  you  will  be  able  to 
give  it  as  much  perfection  as  you  tnean  it 
to  have.  And  yet,  did  I  suppose  you 
would  insert  it  in  Dodsley's  Colledtion, 
as  1  see  no  reason  you  have  to  the  con- 
trary, I  would  take  any  pains  about  it 
that  you  would  desire  me.  I  must  beg 
another  copy,  at  your  leisure. 

I  should  like  the  inscription  yoa  tticn- 
tion  upon  a  teal  Stone -urn,  which  yon 
purchase  very  reasonable  at  Bath :  but 
you  diust  not  risque  it  upon  the  vase  yoa 
mention,  on  any  account  whatever. 

No\v  I  mention  Bath,  I  must  acquaint 
you,  that  I  have  received  intelligence 
from  the  younger  Dodsley,  th^t  his  bro- 
ther is  now  there,  and  that  none  of  the 
papers  I  sent  him  are  yet  sent  to  press ; 
that  he  expeds  his  brother  home  about 
the  fourth  or  fifth  of  November,  when 
he  proceeds  with  his  publication.  Possi- 
bly you  may  go  to  Bat'i  whilst  he  is 
there,  and,  if  so,  may  choose  to  have 
an  interview. 

I  shall  send  two  or  three  little  pieces  of 

my  own,  in  hopes  that  you  will  adjust  the 

reading,  and  return  tlicm  as  soon  as  yoa 

conveniently  can.    All  I  can  send  to* 

P  p  3  night 
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nigbt  is  this  *'  Ode  to  Memory."  T 
shall  in  the  !a«>t  place  desire  your  opinion 
as  to  the  manner  of  placing  uhat  is  sent. 
The  first  pages  of  his  Miscellany  must  be 
alri'ady  fixed.  I  think  to  propose  ours 
tbr  the  last ;  but  as  to  the  ordef,  it  will 
depend  entirely  upon  you. 

Adieu !  in  other  words,  God  bless 
you  ! — I  have  company  at  the  table  all 
the  time  I  am  writing.  Your  ever  most 
affeftionate,  &c. 


LETTER  XXVIII. 
Mr.  West  to  Mr.  Gray. 

Christ  Cliurch,  Nov.  14,   i73?. 

You  use  me  very  cruelly  :  you  have 
!jent  me  but  one  letter  since  I  have 
been  at  Oxford,  and  that  too  agreeable 
not  to  make  me  sensible  how  great  my 
loss  is  in  not  having  more.  Next  to  .'.ee- 
jng  you  is  the  pleasure  of  seeing  your 
Laud-writing  j  next  to  hearing  you  is 
tlie  pleasure  of  hearing  from  you.  Really 
aiKi  sincerely  I  wonder  at  you,  that  you 
thought  it  ix)t  worth  while  to  answer  my 
last  letter.  I  hope  this  will  have  better 
success  in  behalf  of  your  quondam 
sch(X)I-fdlow  i  in  behalf  of  one  who  has 
walked  hand  in  hand  with  you,  like  tlje 
two  children  in  the  wood. 

Thro*  many  a  flowery  paih  and  shelly  grot, 
Where  learning  luU'il  us  iu  her  private  mnee. 

The  very  thought,  you  see,  tips  my  pen 
.with  \nx.\ry,  and  brings  Eton  lo  my  view. 
Con.sidcr  me  very  seriously  here  in  a 
6trange  country,  inhabited  by  things  that 
call  thcmsdves  Do6tors  and  Masters  of 
Arts ;  a  country  flowing  with  syllogisms 
iuid  ale,  where  Horace  and  Virgil  arc 
▼•qually  unknown  j  consider  me,  1  say, 
in  this  niclanchfJy  light,  and  then  think 
if  homellnng  be  not  due  to  yours,  &:c. 

V.  S.  1  desire  you  will  send  me  soon, 
2n<l  truly  and  positively,  *  a  history  of 
your  own  time, 

*  AUi>4ii)t  10  hit  grandfatlier't  history. 


LETTER   XXIX. 
Mr.  Gratf  lo  Mr.  JFest. 

Cambridge,    May  8,   1736. 

p  EH  MIT  me  again  to  wnte  to  you, 
though  I  have  so  long  neglected  my 
duty,  and  forgive  my  brevity,  when  I 
tell  you  it  is  occasioned  wholly  by  the 
hurry  I  am  in  to  get  lo  a  place  where  I 
expctT:  to  meet  with  no  other  pleasure 
than  the  .sight  of  you  ;  tr.r  I  am  preparing 
lor  London  in  a  few  days  at  furthest.  I 
do  not  wonder  in  the  least  at  your  fre- 
quent blaujing  my  indolence,  it  ought 
rather  to  be  called  ingratitude,  and  I  am 
obliged  to  your  goodness  for  softening  so 
harsh  an  apix:llalion.  When  we  meet  it 
will,  however,  be  my  greatest  of  plea- 
sures to  know  what  you  do,  wliat  you 
read,  and  how  you  spend  your  time,  &c. 
&c.  and  to  tell  you  what  I  do  not  read, 
and  how  I  do  not,  See.  for  almost  all  the 
employment  of  my  hours  may  be  best 
explained  by  negatives  ;  take  my  word 
and  experience  upon  it,  doing  nothing  is 
a  most  amusing  business  ;  and  yet  nei- 
tiier  son)ething  nor  nothing  gives  me  any 
pleasure.  \\'hen  you  have  seen  one  of 
my  days,  you  have  seen  a  whole  year  of 
my  lite  ;  they  go  round  and  round  like 
the  blind  horse  in  the  mill,  only  he  has 
(he  satisfaction  of  fancying  he  makes  a 
progress,  and  gets  some  groxuid ;  my 
eyes  are  ojien  enough  to  see  the  same 
dull  prospect,  and  to  know  that  having 
made  Jour-and-iwrniy  steps  more,  I 
shall  be  just  wh(  re  I  was  ;  I  may  better 
than  most  {}<-ople,  say  my  lUe  is  but  a 
span,  were  I  not  afraid  le-,t  you  should 
not  btlicve  that  a  peivon  so  short-lived 
could  write  even  so  long  a  letter  as  this  ; 
in  short,  I  believe  I  must  not  send  you 
the  history  of  my  own  time,  till  I  can 
.send  you  that  also  of  the  reformationf . 
However,  as  the  most  undeser\ing  peo- 
ple in  the  world  must  suie  have  the  va- 
nity to  wish  someb(Kly  had  a  regard  lor 
them,  so  1  need  not  wonder  at  my  own, 
in  being  pleased  tliat  you  care  about  me. 
You  need  not  doubt,  therefore,  of  hav- 
ing a  first  row  in  the  front  box  of  my 
little  heart,  and  I  believe  yon  are  not  in 
danger  of  being  crowded  thei  e ;  it  is  ask- 
ing you  to  an  old  play,  indeed,  but  you 
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will  be  candid  enough  to  excuse  ihe 
whole  piece  for  the  sake  of  a  IV w  tole- 
rable lines. 

For  this  little  while  past  I  have  been 
playing  wit!^.  Statins  ;  we  yesterday  had  a 
gahie  of  (jnoits  together  ;  you  will  easily 
forgive  me  tor  having  broke  his  head,  as 
you  have-  a  little  pique  to  him.  Ise.id 
you  my  translation*,  whic'-  I  did  not  en- 
gage in  because  I  liked  that  part  of  the 
poem,  nor  do  I  now  send  it  to  you  be- 
cause 1  think  it  deserves  it,  but  merely 
to  shew  you  how  I  mispend  my  days. 

n'hhd  irt  the  labours  of  the  Disc  came  on, 
With  stuiily  !>tep  and  slow,   Itippomeaon  ; 
Arilui  and  strong  he  pois'd  the  well-known  weight, 
hy  I'hlegyas  w.irn'd,  and  iir'd  by  Mnestheus'  laie. 
That  to  avoid,  and  ihis  t<.  emulate. 
His  vjgoious  arm  lie  iry'd  betore  )ie  flung, 
I'rac'd  all  his  r.erves,  ar.d  every  sinew  strung  ; 
Then  with  a  temijest's  whirl  and  waty  eye, 
I'ursu'd  his  cast,  and  hurl'd  ihe  orb  on  high  ; 
The  orb  on  high  tenacious  of  its  course. 
True  to  ihe  mighty  arm  that  gave  it  force, 
Far  overleaps  all  bound,  and  joys  to  see 
Its  ancient  lord  secure  of  victory. 
'I'he  theatre's  green  height  and  woody  wall 
Tremble  ere  it  i  recipiutes  its  tall, 
'I'lie  ixinderous  mass  sinks  in  the  cleaving  ground, 
While  vales  and  woods  and  echoing  hills  rebound. 
As  when  from  iKtna's  smoking  summit  broke. 
The  eyeless  Cyclops  lieav'd  the  craggy  rock  ; 
Where  Ocean  iVeti  beneath  the  dashing  oar. 
And  parting  surges  round  the  vessel  roar  ; 
'Twas  there  he  aim'd  ihe  meditated  harm, 
And  scarce  Uly-.scs  scap'd  his  giant  arm. 
A  tyger's  ;iride  the  victor  bote  away. 
With  native  spots  and  anful  labour  gay, 
A  shining  border  round  the  margin  toll'd. 
And  calm'd  the  terrors  of  his  claws  iu  gold,  &C. 


hyperrcritical  memory.     In  the  mcciD 
while, 

And  calm'd  the  terrors  of  his  cUvrs  in  gold, 
is  exa6tly  Statius — Summos  aiiro  manque- 
vcrnt  unsues.  I  never  knew  before  that 
tiie  golden  fangs  on  hammer-cloths  were 
so  old  a  fashion.  Vour  Hymeneal  f  I 
was  told  was  the  best  in  the  Cambridge 
CoUeftion  before  I  saw  it,  and  indeed, 
it  is  no  great  compliment  to  tell  yon  I 
thought  it  so  when  I  had  seen  it,  but  sin- 
cerely it  pleased  me  best.  Methinks  the 
college  bards  have  run  into  a  strange  taste 
on  this  occasion.  Such  soft  unmeaning 
stuff  about  Venus  and  Cupid,  andPeleus 
and  Thetis,  and  Zephyrs  and  Dryads, 
was  never  read.  As  tor  my  ptxir  litllc 
Eclogue,  it  has  been  condemned  and  be- 
headed by  our  Westminster  judges  ;  an 
exordium  of  about  sixteen  lines  abso- 
lutely cut  off",  and  its  other  limbs  quar- 
tered in  a  most  barbarous  manner.  1  will 
send  it  you  in  my  next  as  my  true  and 
lawful  heir,  in  exclusion  of  the  pretender, 
who  has  the  impudence  to  appear  under 
my  name. 

As  yet  I  have  not  looked  into  Sir  Isaac. 
Public  disputations  1  hate  •  mathematics 
I  reverence  ;  history,  morality,  and  na- 
tural phil(«ophy,  have  the  greatest  charms 
in  niy  eye  ;  but  who  can  forget  poetry  ? 
they  call  it  idleness,  but  it  is  surely  the 
most  enchanting  thing  in  the  world,  "  ac 
"  diilcL'  otiuin  &  pcene  omtd  negotio  puU 
"  chrius."    I  am,  dear  Sir,  yours,  &c. 


LETTER   XXX. 


Mr.  West  to  Mr.  Gray. 


Chriit-Church,  May  14,  1736, 
T  AGitEE  with  you  that  you  have  broke 
Statius's  head,  but  it  is  in  like  manner 
as  Apollo  broke  Hyacinth's,  you  have 
foiled  him  infinitely  at  his  own  weapon  : 
I  must  insist  on  seeing  the  rest  of  your 
translation,  and  then  I  will  examine  it 
entire,  and  compare  it  with  the  Latin, 
and  be  very  wise  and  severe,  and  put  on 
an  inflexible  face,  such  as  becomes  the 
character  of  a  true  son  of  Aristarchus,  of 

*  This  consisted  of  about  1 1  o  lines,  which 
were  sent  separately,  and  as  it  was  Mr.  Gray's 
nrsc  attempt  in  English  verse,  it  is  a  curiosity  u^t 
to  be  eatiiely  withheld  tiom  the  reader. 


LETTER   XXXL 

Mr.  Gray  to  Mr.  JFest, 

Peterhouse,  Dec.  1736. 
"you  must  know  that  I  do  not  take  de- 
grees, and,  after  this  term,  shall  have 
nothing  more  of  college  impertinencics 
to  undergo,  which  I  trust  will  be  some 
pleasure  to  yoi,!^  as  it  is  a  great  one  tp 
me.  I  have  endured  lectures  daily  and 
hourly  since  \  came  last,  supported  by 
the  hopes  of  being  shortly  at  full  liberty 
to  give  myself  up  to  my  friends  and  classi- 
calcompanions,  who,  poor  souls !  though 
I  see  them  fallen  into  great  ccntcmpt  with 

+.  Published    in  the  Cambridge  Colleaion  of 
Verses  on  the  Prioct  of  Wales's  Marriage. 
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most  people  here,  5'et  I  cannot  help  stick- 
ing to  thenti,  and  out  of  a  spirit  of  obsti- 
nacy (I  think)  love  them  the  better  for 
it ;  and  indeed,  what  cpu  I  do  else  ?  Must 
I  plunge  into  metaphysics  ?    Alas,  I  can- 
^lot  see  in  die  dark  j  nature  has  not  fur- 
nished me  with  the  optics  of  a  cat.  Must 
I  pore  upon  mathematics  ?    Alas,  I  can- 
not see  in  too  much  light;  I  am  no  eagle. 
Jt  is  very  possible  that  two  and  two  make 
four,  but  I  would  not  give  four  farthings 
^o  demonstrate  this  ever  so  clearly  ;  and 
if  these  be  the  profits  of  life,  give  me 
the  amusement';  of  it.    The  people  I  be- 
hold all  around  me,   it  seems,  know  all 
this  and  more,  and  yet  I  do  not  know  one 
of  them  who  inspires  me  with  any  ambi- 
tion of  being  like  him.    Surely  it  was  of 
this  place,  now  Cambridcje,  but  formprly 
known  by  the  name  of  B.ibylon,  that  the 
Prophet  .spoke  when  he  said,  "  the  wild 
"  beasts  of  the  desert  shall  dwell  ihere, 
"  and  their  houses  shall  be  full  of  dole- 
"  ful  creatures,   and   owls   shall   build 
*.*  there,  and  satyrs  shall  dance  there  ; 
•'  their  forts  and  towers  sl.all  be  a  den 
*'  for  ever,  a  joy  c-f  wild  .isses  ;  there 
*'  shall  the  great  owl  make  her  nest,  and 
*'  lay  and  hatch  and  gather  under  her 
*.'  shadow  J  it  shall  be  a  court  of  dra- 
"  gons  ;  the  screech-owl  also  shall  rest 
"  there,  and  find  for  herself  a  place  of 
"  rest."     You  see  here  is  a  pretty  col- 
ledion  of  desolate  animals,  which  is  ve- 
rified in  this  towa  to  a  tittle,  and  perhaps 
it  m  ly  abo  allude  to  your  habitation,  for 
you  know  all   types  may  be  taken  by 
abundance  of  handles  ;   however,  I  defy 
your  owls  to  match  mine. 

Jf  the  default  of  your  spirits  and 
rervt  s  be  nothing  but  the  effect  of  the 
hyp,  I  have  no  more  to  say.  We  all 
must  submit  to  that  wayward  queen  ;  I 
too  in  no  small  degree  own  her  sway, 

J  feel  her  influence  while  I  speak  Ii.er  power. 

But  if  it  be  a  real  distemper,  pray 
take  more,  care  of  your  health,  if  not  for 
your  own,  at  least  for  our  sakes,  and  do 
not  be  so  soon  weary  of  this  little  world  : 
I  do  not  know  what  rt  lined  friendships 
you  may  have  cout rafted  in  the  other, 
but  pray  do  not  be  in  a  hurry  to  see  your 
acquaintance  above  ;  among  your  terres- 
trial familiars,  however,  tliough  I  say  it 
that  should  not  say  it,  there  positively  is 
lot  one  that  has  a  greater  esteem  for  ycu 
than  yours  most  sincerely,  &c. 


LETTER  XXXn. 
Mr.  West  to  Mr.  Gray. 

Christ  Church,  Dec.  22,  1736. 
T  noNORATULATE  you  on  your  being 
about  to  leave  college,  and  rejoice 
much  you  carry  no  degrees  with  you. 
For  I  would  not  have  you  dignified,  and 
I  not,  for  t'le  word,  you  would  have  in- 
sulted me  so.  My  eves,  such  as  they 
are,  like  yours,  are  neither  metaphysical 
nor  m;Uhematical  ;  I  have,  nevertheless, 
a  great  resped  for  your  connoisseurs  that 
way,  but  am  always  contented  to  be  their 
humble  admirer.  Your  colle61ion  of  de- 
solate animals  pleased  me  much ;  but  Ox- 
ford, I  can  a.ssure  you,  lias  her  owls  that 
matcii  yours,  and  the  prophecy  has  cer- 
tainly a  squint  that  way.  Well,  you  are 
leaving  this  dismal  land  of  bondage,  and 
which  way  are  you  turning  your  face? 
Your  friends,  indeed,  may  be  happy  in 
you,  but  what  will  you  do  with  your  clas- 
sic companions  ?  An  inn  of  court  is  as 
horrid  a  place  as  a  college,  and  a  moo^ 
case  is  as  dear  to  gentle  dulness  as  a  syl- 
logism. But  wherever  you  go,  let  me 
beg  you  not  to  throw  poetry  "  like  a 
"nauseous  weed  away -."cherish  its  sweets 
in  your  bosom,  they  will  serve  you  now 
and  then  to  correct  th.e  disgusting  sober 
follies  of  the  common  law :  misce  stuhiti' 
am  cunc'illU  Ircvcm,  dulce  est  dexipere  in 
loco  I  so  said  Horace  to  Virgil,  ihase  two 
.sons  of  Anac  in  poetry,  and  so  say  I  to 
you,  in  this  degeiierate  land  of  pigmies, 

.Mix  with  your  z,rive  Uesigns  a  little  pleasurCf 
Lach  Jay  ot  business  lias  its  hour  of  leisure. 

In  one  of  these  hours,  I  hope,  dear  Sir, 
you  will  sometimes  think  of  me,  write 
to  me,  and  know  me  yours, 

that  is,  write  freely  to  me  and  openly,  as 
I  do  to  you  ;  and  to  give  you  a  proof  of 
it  I  have  sent  you  an  «?Ugy  of  Tibnllus 
translated.  Tii)ullus,  you  must  know, 
is  my  favourite  elegiac  poet ;  for  his  lan- 
guage is  more  elegant  and  his  thoughts 
more  natural  than  Ovid's  Ovid  ex,cels 
him  only  in  wit,  of  which  no  poet  had 
more  in  my  opinion.  7  he  reason  I  choose 
so  melancholy  a  kind  of  poesie,  is  be- 
cause my  low  spirits  aiid  consta:it  ill 
l)caltli  (things  in  me  not  im..ginary,  as 
you  surmise,  but  too  real,  iilas  !  and  I 
fear, constitultonal)  "  have  luu'dmy  heart 
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to  "  elegies  of  woe  ;"  anJ  this  likewise 
is  the  reason  why  I  am  the  most  irri^j^u- 
lar  thing  alive  at  col'esje,  tor  you  may 
depend  upon  it  I  value  my  health  above 
^hat  they  call  d.scipline.  As  for  this 
poor  unlic:.ecl  thing  or  an  elegy,  pray 
criticise  it  unniercifu.ly,  for  I  se:id  it 
with  that  intent.  Indeed  your  1  'te  trans- 
lation of  Status  niisihi  have  deterred  me, 
but  I  iinow  you  are  not  more  able  to  «'X- 
cel  others,  than  you  are  apt  to  forgive  the 
want  of  exeellencc,  especially  when  it 
is  found  in  the  produtlious  of  your  most 
fiiucere  friend. 


LETTER    XXXIII. 
Mr.  Gray  to  Mr.  IValpole. 

Teierhouse,  Dec.  23,  1736. 

Vou  can  never  weary  nie  with  the  re- 
petition of  any  thing  that  makes  me 
sensible  of  your  kindness;  since  that  has 
been  the  only  idea  of  any  social  happi- 
ness that  I  have  almost  ever  received, 
and  which  (begging  your  pardon  for 
thinking  so  diftercntly  from  you  in  .such 
cases)  I  would  by  no  means  have  parted 
with  for  nn  exemption  from  all  the  un- 
easinesses mixed  with  it :  but  it  would  be 
unjust  to  imagine  my  taste  was  any  rule 
for  yours  \  for  which  reason  my  letters 
are  shorter  and  less  frequent  than  they 
would  be,  had  I  any  materials  but  myself 
to  entertain  you  with.  Love  and  brown 
sugar  must  be  a  \i<yor  regale  for  one  of 
your  gout,  and  alas  !  you  know  I  am  by 
trade  a  grocer*.  Scandal  (if  1  had  any) 
is  a  merchandise  you  do  not  profess 
dealing  in  ;  now  and  then,  indeed,  and 
to  oblige  a  friend,  you  may  jierhaps  slip 
a  little  out  of  your  pocket,  as  a  decayed 
gentlewoman  would  a  piece  of  right 
mecklin,  or  a  little  quantity  of  run  tea, 
but  this  only  now  and  then,  not  to  make 
a  praflice  of  it.  Monsters  appertaining 
to  this  climate  you  have  seen  already, 
both  wet  and  dry.  So  you  perceive 
within  how  narrow  bounds  my  pen  is 
circumscribed,  and  the  whole  contents  of 
roy  share  in  our  correspondence  may  be 
reduced  under  the  two  heads  of  1st,  You, 
^dly,  I ;  the  first  is,  indeed,  a  subjeit  to 
expatiate  upon,  but  you  might  laugh  at 
we  for  talkipg  about  what  1  do  not  un- 

*  i.  e.  A  man  who  deals  pnly  in  «oane  and 
•fdinarj  ware^. 


derstand  ;  the  second  is  »o  tiny,  so  tire- 
some, that  you  shall  hear  no  more  of  it 
than  that  it  is  ever  yours. 


LETTER   XXXIV. 
Mr.  JVest  to  Mr.  Gray. 

Christ  Church,  July  4,  1737. 

J  H.WE  been  very  ill,  and  am  still  hard- 
ly recovered.  Do  you  remember  Elegy 
5th,  Book  the  3d,  of  Tibullus,  P'os  tenet, 
&c.  and  do  you  remember  a  letter  of 
Mr.  Pope's,  in  sickness,  to  Mr.  Steele  ? 
Tiiis  melancholy  elegy  and  this  melan- 
choly letter  I  turned  into  a  more. melan- 
choly epistle  of  my  own,  during  my 
sickness,  in  the  way  of  imitation  ;  and 
this  I  .send  to  you  and  my  friends  at 
Cambridge,  not  to  divert  them,  for  it 
cannot,  but  merely  to  s  ew  them  how 
sincere  I  was  when  sick :  I  hope  my 
sending  it  to  them  now  may  convince 
them  I  am  no  less  sincere,  though  per- 
haps more  simple,  when  well  f . 

LETTER    XXXV. 
Mr.  Gray  to  Mr.  IVest. 

London,  Aug.  «,  1737. 
^/I^FTER  a  month's  expe6tation  of  you, 
and  a  fortnight's  de.spair,  at  Cam- 
bridge, J  am  come  to  town,  and  to  bet- 
ter hopes  of  seeing  you.  If  what  you 
sent  me  last  be  the  prcxluft  of  your  me- 
lancholy, what  may  I  not  expeft  from 
your  more  cheerful  hours  ?  For  by  this 
time  the  ill  health  that  you  complain  of 
is  (I  hope)  quite  departed ;  though,  if 
I  were  self-interested,  1  ought  to  wish 
for  the  continuance  of  any  thing  that 
could  be  the  occasion  of  so  much  pleasure 
to  me.  Low  spirits  are  my  true  and 
faithful  companions  3  they  get  up  with 
me,  go  to  bed  with  me,  make  journeys 
and  returns  as  I  do ;  nay,  and  pay  visits, 
and  will  even  affeft  to  be  jocose,  and 
force  a  feeble  laugh  with  me ;  but  most 
commonly  we  sit  alone  together,  and  are 
the  prettiest  insipid  company  in  the 
world.  However,  when  you  com«,  I 
believe  they  must  undergo  the  fate  of  all 
humble  companions,  and  be  discarded. 
Would  I  could  turn  them  to  the  same  use 

+  See  the  t>oem  [Ad  Amicos]  ia  Elejint  Ex- 
iradb  in  Verse.    .  , 
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that  you  have  done,  and  make  an  Apollo 
of  them.  If  they  could  write  such  verses 
•with  me,  not  hartshorn,  nor  spirit  of  am- 
ber, nor  all  that  furnishes  the  closet  of 
an  apothecary's  widow,  should  persuade 
rne  to  part  with  th-m  :  but,  while  I  write 
to  you,  I  hear  the  bad  news  of  I>ady 
Walpole's  death  on  Syturday  night  Insi, 
Forgive  me  if  the  thoiight  of  what  my 
poor  Horace  must  feel  on  that  account, 
obliges  me  to  have  done,  in  reminding 
you  that  I  am  yours,  &c. 


LETTER   XXXVL 

Mr.  Gray  to  Mr,  Walpole. 

Sepiember,  1737. 
T  WAS  hindered  in  my  last,  and  so  could 
not  give  yoo  all  the  trouble  I  would 
have  done.  The  description  of  a  road, 
>vbich  ycur  coach  wheels  have  so  often 
honoured,  it  would  be  needless  to  give 
you  ;  suffice  it  that  I  arrived  sale  *  at  my 
uncle's,  who  is  a  gre^t  hunter  in  imagi- 
nation ;  his  dogs  take  up  every  chair  in 
the  house,  so  1  am  forced  to  stgnd  at  this 
present  writing ;  and  thougii  the  gout 
forbids  him  galloping  after  them  in  the 
fiejd,  yet  he  continues  still  to  regale  his 
ears  and  nose  with  their  comfortable 
noise  and  stink.  He  holds  me  mighty 
cheap,  I  perceive,  for  walking  when  I 
should  ride,  and  reading  when  I  should 
hunt.  My  comfort  amidst  all  this  is, 
that  I  have  at  the  distance  of  half  a  mile 
through  a  green  lane,  a  forest  (the  vul- 
gar call  it  a  common])  all  my  own,  at 
least  as  food  as  so,  for  X  spy  no  human 
thing  in  it  but  myself.  It  is  a  little  chaos 
of  mountains  and  precipices  j  mountains. 
It  is  true,  that  do  not  ascend  much  above 
the  clouds,  nor  are  the  declivities  quite 
so  amazing  as  Dover  cliff  3  but  just  such 
hills  as  people  who  love  theT  necks  as 
"well  as  I  do,  may  venture  to  climb,  and 
crags  thiit  give  the  eye  as  much  pleasure 
as  if  they  were  more  dangerous  :  both 
vale  and  hill  are  covered  with  most  ve- 
ucrab's  beeches,  and  other  very  reverend 
vegetables,  that,  like  most  other  ancient 
people,  ai-e  always  dreaming  out  their 
old  btorics  to  the  winds, 

And  as  they  bow  their  hoary  top*  relate, 
ibD)urniuring  souiidt,  (he  dailc  decrees  of  fate  ; 

*  AiBui.ohaiB  in  Oucliingh^mihire. 


While  visions,  as  poetic  eyes  avow, 

CliQg  to  each  leaf  aud  swarm  011  every  bough. 

At  the  foot  of  on:-  of  these  squats  me  (^/ 
penstrosoj,  and  there  I  i^row  to  tlie  trunk 
for  a  whole  morning.  Ihe  timorous  bare 
and  sportive  squiirel  gambol  around  mp 
like  Adam  in  Paradise,  before  be  had  an 
Eve  J  but  I  think  he  did  not  use  to  renJ 
Virgil,  as  I  commonly  do  there.  Jn  this 
situation  I  often  converse  with  my  Ho- 
race, aloud  too,  that  is  talk  to  you,  but 
I  do  not  remember  that  I  ever  heard  yoyi 
answer  me.  1  bi  g  pardon  for  taking  all 
the  conversation  to  myself,  but  it  is  en- 
tirely your  own  fault.  We  have  old 
Mr.  Southern  at  a  gentleman's  house  a 
little  way  of^',  who  often  comes  to  see  us ; 
he  is  now  seventy->even  years  oldf,  and 
has  almost  wholly  lost  his  memory  ;  but 
is  as  agn  cable  as  an  old  man  can  be,  at 
least  I  persuade  myself  so  when  I  look 
at  him,  and  think  of  Isabella  and  Oroo- 
noko.  I  shall  be  iu  town  in  about  three 
weeks.     Adieu. 


LETTER   XXXVI L 


From  the  same  to  the  sameX. 

Bumham,  Sept.  1737. 

J  SYMPATHizp  with  you  in  the  suffer- 
ings which  you  foresee  are  coming 
upon  you.  We  are  both  at  present,  I 
imagine,  in  no  very  agreeable  .situation  ; 
for  my  part,  I  am  under  the  misfortune  of 
having  nothing  to  do,  but  it  is  a  misfor- 
tune which,  thank  my  stars,  I  can  pretty 
well  bear.  You  are  in  a  conusion  of  wine, 
and  roaring,  and  hunting,  and  tobacco, 
and  Heaven  be  piaised,  you  tooca.i  pretty 
well  bear  it ;  while  our  evils  are  no  more 
I  believe  we  si  all  n(it  much  repine.  I 
imagine,  however,  you  will  raihcr  chase 
to  converse  with  the  living  dead,  that 
adorn  the  walls  of  your  apartments,  than 
with  the  dead  living  that  deck  the  middies 
of  them  J  and  prcter  a  picture  of  still  life 
to  the  realiti^js  ot  a  noisy  one,  and,  as  I 

f  He  livrd  nine  years  lonter,  and  died  at  the 
great  nge  of  cighty-tix.  Mr.  Gray  always  thougjbt 
highly  of  his  f.ithetic  powers,  at  the  sanie  time 
t)>at  he  blamed  his  ill  taste  for  mixini?  ihem  So  inju- 
diciously with  iaice,  in  order  to  produce  that  mon- 
strous species  of  composiiion  called  'frafy- comedy. 

;  Mr.  Wjlpole  WAS  at  this  time  wiih  h>s  father 
at  Moughton.  Mr.  Cruy  writes  frdm  his  uncle's 
house  in  liuckinghamshire.  .%.... 
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guess,  -will  imitate  \vhat  you  prefer,  and 
for  an  hour  or  two  at  Htx>n  will  stick 
yourself  up  as  formal  as  if  you  liad  bten 
fixed  in  your  frame  for  these  hundred 
ycitrs,  wi-th  a  pink  or  rose  in  one  hand, 
and  a  great  seal  riog  on  the  other.  Your 
name,  I  assuri-  you,  has  been  propagated 
in  these  countries  by  a  convert  of  yours, 
one  ,  ■ ;  he  has  brought  over  his  whole 
faroily  to  you  5  ihey  were  before  pretty 
good  Whigs,  but  now  they  are  absolute 
WalpoHaus.  We  h;ne  hardly  anv  body 
in  ttie  parish  but  knows  cxadly  the 
dimensions  of  the  hall  and  saloon  at 
Houghton,  and  begin  to  believe  that  the 
lanthorn  *  is  not  so  great  a  consumer  of 
the  fat  of  the  land  as  disaffected  persons 
liaye^aid  ;  for  your  reputation,  we  keep 
to  ourselves  your  not  hunting  nor  drink- 
ing hogan,  either  of  which  here  would 
be  sufficient  to  lay  your  honour  in  the 
(dust.  To-morrow  se'nnight  I  hope  to  be 
in  town,  and  not  longalter  at  Cambridge, 
I  am,  ^c. 


I.ETTER    XXXVIII. 
Mr.  West  to  Mr.  Gray. 

Christ  Church,  Dec.  2,  1738. 
T{  ECEiviNG  no  answer  to  my  last  letter, 
which  I  writ  above  a  month  ago,  I 
must  own  I  am  a  little  uneasy.  The 
slight  shadow  of  you  which  I  had  in 
town,  has  only  served  to  endear  you  to 
roe  the  more.  The  moments  I  past  with 
you  made  a  strong  impression  upon  me. 
I  singled  you  out  for  a  friend,  and  I 
would  have  you  know  me  to  be  yours,  if 
you  deem  me  worthy.— Alas,  Gray,  you 
cannot  imagine  how  miserably  my  time 
passes  away.  My  health  and  nerves  and 
spirits  are,  thank  my  stars,  the  very 
"worst,  I  think,  in  Oxford.  Four-and- 
twenty  hours  of  pure  unalloyed  health 
together  are  as  unknown  to  me  as  the 
400,000  charaders  in  the  Chinese  voca- 
bulary. One  of  my  complaints  has  of  late 
been  so  over-civil  as  to  visit  me  regularly 
once  a  month — -jam  certus  conviua.  This 
is  a  painful  nervous  head-ach,  which 
perhaps  you  have  sometimes  heard  me 
speak  qf  before.  Give  me  leave  to  say, 
I  fiod  no  physic  comparable  to  your  let- 
ters. If,  as  it  is  said  in  Ecclesiasticus, 
}'  Friendship  be  the  physic  of  the  mind," 

•  A  favourite  objeft  of  Tory  satire  at  the  time. 


prescribe  to  me,  dear  Gray,  as  often  and 
as  nauch  as  you  think  proper,  I  shall  be 
a  most  obedient  patient. 

F'ulis  irauar  meJicis,  ofcnJar  amleit. 

I  venture  here  to  write  you  down  i 
Greek  epigramf ,  which  I  lately  turned 
into  Latin,  and  hope  you  will  excuse  it.  • 

Feripkui  fiueriira  Indentetn  in  ntargrnt  riv'i 

Immers'tt  vitr.a-  limp-dut  error  aqua: 

At  velii'j  lit  mater  vwribundmn  ejhimine  trux}: 

CreJula,   Is"  ampltxu J'linus  ir.jiie  fotnt  ; 
Paulatim  fiuer  in  Jileilo  feftore,  somnn 

Lan^uidiis,  etter-iam  lamina  i,omt)otu1t. 

Adieu  !  I  am  going  to  my  tutor's  lec- 
tures on  one  I'uffendorlf,  a  very  jurispru- 
dent author  as  you  shall  read  on  a  sum- 
mer's day.     Believe  me  yours,  &c. 


LETTER   XXXIX. 

From  the  same  to  the  sawe. 

Dartmouth-street,  Feb.  2i,  1737  8. 
T  ouCHT  to  answer  you  in  Latin,  but  I 
iet\  I  dare  not  enter  the  list  with  you — 
cupidum,  pater  optime,  vires  dejiciunt.—' 
Seriously,  you  wiile  in  that  language 
with  a  grace  and  an  Auq,ustan  urbanity 
that  amazes  me  :  your  Greek  too  is  per- 
fcGt  in  its  kind.  And  here  let  me  won- 
der that  a  man,  long:  Grojcorjnu  dofiis" 
simus,  should  be  at  a  loss  for  the  verse 
and  chapter  whence  my  epigram  is  taken. 
I  am  sorry  I  have  not  my  Aldus  with 
me,  that  I  might  satisfy  your  curiosity  : 
but  he  with  all  my  other  literary  folks  arc 
left  at  Oxford,  and  therefore  you  must 
still  rest  in  suspense.  I  thank  you  again 
and  again  for  your  medical  prescription. 
I  know  very  well  that  those  "  risus,fcs' 
"  tivitates  t5fj'(iteticv"  would  contribute 
greally  to  my  cure,  but  then  you  rr^u-st 
be  niy  apothecary  as  well  as  physiciaq, 
and  make  up  the  dose  as  well  as  d^re6f  it; 
send  me,  therefore,  an  electuary  of  these 
drugs,  made  up  secmiduvi,  artem,  "  ct 
"  eris  viihi  ma-gnus  Apollo,"  in  both  his 
capacities  as  a  god  of  poets  and  god 
of  physicians.  Wish  mejoy  ot  leaving 
my  college,  and  leave  yours  as  fast  as  yon 
can,  I  shall  be  settled  at  the  Temple 
very  soon. 

+   Of  Posidippus.    Fide  Anthologia,  H.  Sie- 
phaot  p.  22o«  ' 
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LETTER  XL. 
Mr^  Gray  to  Mr.  JFalpole. 

Augus'  I'jS. 
\\y  Jcar  Sir,  I  should  sny  Mr.  Inspec- 
tor Geueviil  ot  the  exports  nnd  im- 
ports*; but  thnt  appellation  would  uiaKe 
but  an  odd  figure  in  conjunftion  with  the 
three  familiar  monosyllables  above  writ- 
ten, for 

Ncn  bene  (firvcttiunt  net  in  uai  ttie  vnrantur 
^fajutat  tJ*  air.or. 

Which  is,  being  Tnterpreted,  Love  does 
not  Jive  at  the  Custom-house.  How  ever, 
by  what  style,  title,  or  denomination  so- 
ever you  choose  to  be  dignified  or  distin- 
guished hereafter,  these  three  words  will 
stick  by  you  like  a  bur,  and  you  can  no 
more  get  quit  of  thest;  and  your  christian 
name  than  St.  Anthony  could  of  his  pig. 
Wy  motions  at  present  (which  you  are 
pleased  to  a-k  after)  are  much  like  those 
of  a  pendulum  or  (Dr.  Longically  f 
speaking)  oscillatory.  1  swing  fiom  cha- 
pel or  hall  home,  and  from  borne  to  cha- 
pel or  hall.  All  the  strange  incidents 
that  happen  in  my  jonrnies  and  returns  1 
shall  be  sure  to  acquaint  you  wiili;  the 
most  wonderful  is,  that  it  now  rains  ex- 
ceedingly ;  this  has  refreshed  the  pros- 
pe6t,  as  the  way  for  the  most  part  lies 
between  green  fields  on  either  hand,  ter- 
luinated  with  buildings  at  some  distance, 
castle.s,  I  presume,  and  of  great  antiquity. 
T!ie  roads  are  very  good,  being,  as  I 
?uspe^,  the  works  of  Julius  Caesar's  ar- 
my, for  they  still  preserve,  in  many 
pl.iccs,  the  appearance  of  a  pavement  in 
pretty  good  repair,  and,  if  they  were 
iiot  So  near  home,  might  ptrhaps  be  as 
much  admirpd  as  the  Via  Appia  j  there 
arc  at  present  several  rivulet^  to  be 
crossed,  and  which  serve  to  enlighten  the 
view  all  around.  The  country  is  exceed- 
ingly fruitful  in  ravens  and  such  black 
cattle ;  but  not  to  tire  you  with  my  tra- 
vels, I  abruptly  conclude  yours,  <5cc. 

*  Mr.  Walpole  was  just  naiofd  to  that  pat, 
which  lie  ezcharifcd  soon  after  for  that  of  Usher  oi 

fhe  Exchequer. 

+  i>T.  Long,  the  master  of  Pembrok^-Hall,  at 
tLlt  time  read  IcAure*  in  cx^criiacuul  philosophy. 


LETTER   XLL 

Mr.  Gray  to  Mr.  West. 

-Sept.  173!. 
J  ASj  coming  away  all  so  fast,  and  leav- 
ing behind  me,  without  th-"  least  re- 
morse, a!i  tlie  bc.mties  of  Stnrbic!^e  fair. 
Its  while  bears  may  roar,  its  apes  may 
wring  their  band>,  and  crocodiles  cry 
their  eyes  out,  all  is  one  for  that ;  I  shall 
not  oncL-  visit  then),  nor  so  iriuch  as  take 
my  leave.  The  university  has  published 
a  severe  edidl  against  schisna;icai  congre- 
gations, ai;d  created  half  a  dozen  new 
little  protlerlings  to  see  its  order  exe- 
cuted, being  under  mighty  npprebefisions 
lest  Henley*  ar.d  las  gilt  tub  should  conae 
to  the  fair  and  seduce  their  young  ones  : 
but  their  pains  are  to  small  purpose,  for 
Jo,  after  ail,  he  is  not  coming. 

I  am  at  this  instant  in  the  very  agonies 
of  leaving  college,  and  would  not  wish 
the  worst  of  my  enemies  a  worse  sitoa- 
tion.  If  you  knew  the  dust,  the  old 
bo.xes,  the  bedsteads,  and  tutors  that  are 
about  my  ea.s,  you  would  look  upon 
this  letter  as  a  great  effort  of  my  resolu- 
tion and  unconcerr>edness  in  the  midst  of 
evils.  I  till  up  my  paper  with  a  loose 
sort  of  version  of  that  scene  in  Pastor 
Fido  that  begins.  Care  selve  ieati. 

LETTER   XLII. 
Mr.  West  to  Mr.  Gray. 

Sept.   17.  1755. 

T  THANK  you  again  and  again  for  your 
two  last  most  agreeable  letters.  I'bey 
could  not  have  come  more  a-propos;  I 
was  without  any  books  to  divert  me, 
and  they  supplied  the  want  of  every 
thing  :  1  made  them  my  classics  in  the 
country,  they  were  ray  Horace  and  Ti- 
bullus— Aow  ita  loquor  assentandi  causa 
ut  probe  nosti  si  me  noris,  verum  quia  sic 
mea  est  sentcntia.  1  am  but  just  cume  to 
town,  and,  to  shew  you  my  esteem  of 
your  favours,  1  venture  to  send  you 
by  the  penny-post,  to  your  father's,  what 
you  will  find  on  the  next  page ;  I  hope  i( 
will  reach  you  soon  after  your  arrival, 
your  boxes  out  of  the  waggon,  yourseljf 
out  of  the  coetch,  and  tutors  out  of  your 
mennyry. 

Adieu }  we  shall  see  one  anotheif^  \ 
hope,  to-raorrow. 

^  I  yrat9rHe«l?x. 


Se£t.I. 
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LETTER   XLIII. 
From  the  same,  to  the  same. 

Temple,  Sept.  28,  1739. 

Tf  wishes  could  turn  to  realities,  1  would 
fling  do-. n  my  i;i\v  books,  and  sup 
with  }»)U  to-iii^iii.  iJur,  alas !  here  am  I 
doomed  to  fix,  while  you  are  fluttering 
t'rora.  city  to  city,  and  enjoying  all  the 
pleasures  which  a  gay  climate  can  aftord. 
It.  is  out  of  the  power  of  my  heart  to 
envy  your  good  fortune,  yet  1  cannot 
hep. indulging  a  few  natural  desires  ;  as 
for  example,  to  take  a  walk  with  you  on 
jtJie  banks  of  ihe  Rhone,  and  to  be 
climbing  up  Mount  Fourvierej 

yatm  Mens  ^ratrepUant  a-vet  •DJgari  : 
Jam  Iteti  jtudio  pedes  vigeseunt. 

However,  so  long  as  I  am  not  deprived 
of  your  correspondence,  so  long  shall  I 
always  fkid  some  pleasure  iu  being  at 
home.  And,  setting  all  vain  curiosity 
aside,  when  the  fit  is  over,  and  my  rea- 
son begins  to  come  to  herself,  1  have  se- 
veral other  powerful  motives  which  might 
easily  cure  me  of  my  restless  inclina- 
tions :  amongst  these,  my  mother's  ill 
State  of  health  is  not  the  least  j  which 
■was  the  reason  of  our  going  to  Tun- 
hridge,  so  tliat  you  cannot  expeft  much 
descriptiou  or  amusement  from  thence. 
Nor  indeed  is  there  much  room  for 
pither  J  for  all  diversions  there  may  be 
reduced  to  two  articles,  gaming  and 
going  to  church.  They  were  pleased  to 
publish  certain  Tunbrigiana  this  sea.son } 
but  such  ana  !  I  believe  there  were  never 
so  many  vile  little  verses  put  together  be- 
fore. Sd  much  for  Tunbridge.  London 
affords  me  as  little  to  say.  What!  so 
huge  a  town  as  London  ?  Yes,  consider 
only  how  I  live  in  that  town.  1  never  go 
into  the  gay  world  or  high  world,  and 
consequently  receive  nothing  from  tlience 
to  brighten  my  imagination.  The  busy 
wond  I  leave  to  the  busy  ;  and  am 
resolved  never  to  talk  politics  till  I  can 
^6t  at  the  same  time.  To  tell  old  stories, 
or  prate  of  old  books,  seems  a  little 
musty  J  and  toujours  Chapon  bouiUi,  will 
not  do.  However,  for  want  of  belter 
fare,  take  anotlier  little  moutbfiU  of  my 
poetry. 


0  meti  jumnda  etmit  qtiietii ! 
Q^ieferi  ttgrctiun  teiitu  et  lefuare 
/'/<?<■/,  tt  seniim  aL  I  nimu  ingrutmtci 

J-jlUre  (uras  : 
Quid  cants  ?  quanta  Lyra  d'n  furore 
Ck-sties,  quando  Lat  nJuctm  sodaltm 
Qlauciam*  gttudere  simul  i-ideiis. 

liiieque  tub  umbra  f 

LETTER   XLIV. 
From  the  same  to  the  same. 

Popes,  M.irch  28,   174s. 

T  WHITE  to  make  you  write,  for  I  have 
not  much  to  tell  you.  I  have  re- 
covered no  spirits  as  yet  5  but,  as  I  am 
not  dipleased  with  my  company,  I  sit 
purring  by  the  fire-side  in  my  arm-chair 
witli  no  small  satisfadtion.  1  read  tcx) 
sometimes,  and  have  begun  Tacitus,  but 
have  not  yet  read  enough  to  judge  of 
him  ;  only  bis  Pannonian  sedition  in  tJie 
first  book  of  his  annals,  which  is  just  a.s 
far  as  I  have  got,  seemed  to  me  a  little 
tedious.  I  have  no 'more  to  say,  but  to 
desire  you  will  write  letters  of  a  hand- 
some length,  and  always  answer  mc 
within  a  reasonable  space  of  time,  which 
I  leave  to  your  discretion. 

P.  S.  The  new  Dunciad !  quen  pen* 
sez  vuus? 

LETTER   XLV. 

Mr.  Gray  to  Mr.  Jf^'est. 

T  TRUST  to  the  country,  and  that  easy 
indolence  you  say  you  enjoy  there,  to 
restore  you  your  health  and  spirits  ;  and 
doubt  not  but,  when  the  sun  grows  w  arm 
enough  to  tempt  you  from  your  iire-side, 
you  will  (like  all  other  things)  be  the 
better  for  his  influence.  He  is  my  old 
friend,  and  an  excellent  nurse,  I  assure 
you.  Had  it  not  been  for  him,  life  had 
often  been  to  me  intolerable.  Pray  do 
not  imagine  that  Tacitus,  of  all  authors 
iu  the  world,  can  be  tedious.  An  ann^k- 
list,  you  know,  is  by  no  means  niasier 
of  his  subjed ;  and  I  think  one  may  ven- 
ture to  say,  that  if  those  Pannonian  af- 
fairs are  ted^jus  in  his  bands,  iu  another's 
they  would  have  been  insupportable. 
However,  fear  not,  diey  will  soon  be 
over,  and  he  will  make  ample  amends. 

♦  He  gives  Mr.  Cray  the  name  of  Glaucias  fre- 
quently in  hi/i  Lalia  verse,  as  iMr.  Cray  calls  bun 
Jfavoniutt 

A  man. 
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A  man,  who  conld  join  the  brilliant  of 
wit  and  concise  scntentimisness  peculiar 
to  that  nge,  with  tlie  truth  and  gravity  of 
better  times,  and  the  deep  reflctVion  and 
good  sense  of  the  best  molerns,  cannot 
ch(X)sc  but  huve  somnhin^  to  strike  y(Hi. 
Yet  whr>t  I  ndmire  in  him  above  all  this, 
is  his  detestation  of  tyranny,  and  th^ 
high  spirit  ot  liberty  that  every  now  and 
then  breaks  out,  as  it,  were,  whether  he 
■woulil  or  no.  I  remember  a  sentence  in 
hi»'  Agricola  that  (conri-ie  as  it  is)  I  al- 
ways aJ.iiiretl  for  sayinij  much  in  a  little 
compass.  He  speaks  of  Doraitian,  who 
\i\>oa  seeing  the  last  will  of  that  gciitral, 
•where  I»e  bad  made  him  colicir  with  his 
wife  and  daughter,  "  Salts  coiistalat 
"  Itvlatu-m  euin,  velut  fumore,  Judicioaue : 
"  lam  cieca  is'  corrupta  mens  ajsiduis 
"  adullalionilus  erai,  at  ncsciret  a  luno 
"  palre  non  scrihi  kcBrcdem,  nisi  malum 
"  prindprm." 

As  to  the  Dunciad,  it  is  greatly  ad» 
mired  :  the  Genii  of  operas  and  schools, 
with  their  attendants,  the  pleas  of  the 
\'irtuosos  and  Florists,  and  the  yawH  of 
Pulness  in  the  einl,  are  as  fine  as  any 
thing  he  bns  written.  The  Metaphysi- 
ctau's  part  is  io  me  ihe  worst ;  .u>d  l^cre 
and  there  a  few  ill-expressed  lines,  and 
some  hardly  intelligible. 

I  take  liie  hberty  of  sending  yon  a 
Jong  sjx-ecli  of  Agri|i\iina ;  much  too 
long,  but. I  could  be  glad  you  would  re- 
trench it.  Accronia,  you  may  renicm- 
b<;r,  ha(i  been  giving  quiet  eounsds.  I 
lauey,  if  it  ever  be  finished,  it  will  be  in 
the  nature  of  Nat.  Lee's  Bedlam  tra- 
gedy, which  had  twent)'-five  acts  and 
some  odd  scenes. 

LETTER    XLVL 
Mr.  Gray  to  Mr.  H^csf. 

Loudon,  April,  Tliursday. 

JJov  are  tlie  first  who  ever  made  a  muse 
of  a  cough  ;  to  nw  it  seems  a  much 
wore  fasy  task  to  verify  in  one's  sleep, 
(that  indeed  you  were  of  old  famous 
for*)  than  for  want  of  it.  Not  the 
■wakeful  nightingale  (wbrn  she  had  a 
CiMigh)  ever  sung  so  sweetly.  1  give  you 
thanks  for,  your  warble,  and  \vit>h  you 
could  sing  yourself  to  rest.  These  wicked 
icmains  uf  year  illness  will  sure  give 

♦  .\t  lifon  School, 


way  to  warm  weather  and  gentle  ex- 
ercise j  which  I  hope  you  will  not  omit 
as  the  season  advances,  ^^'^lafever  low 
spirits  and  indolence,  the  effeft  of  thero, 
may  advise  to  the  contrar)-,  I  pray 
you  add  hve  steps  to  your  walk  daily  for 
my  sikc  ;  by  the  help  of  whicli,  in  a 
mniitl.'s  time,  f  propose  to  set  you  00 
horseback. 

I  t;:'kc.l  of  tlie  Dunciad  as  concluding 
yoft  had  seen  it ,  if  you  have  not,  do 
you  choose  I  should  get  and  send  it 
to  you  ?  I  have  my.self,  upon  your  re- 
commendation, been  reading  Joseph 
Andrews.  The  incidents  arc  ill  laid  and 
without  invention  :  but  the  charatters 
have  a  great  deal  of  nature,  whicli  always 
pieases  even  in  her  lowest  Shape)*.  PaN 
son  Adams  Is  perfttlly  well  ;  so  is  Mw. 
Slip-lop,  and  the  story  of  Wilson  ;  and 
througliout  he  shews  himself  well  read  iu 
stage  coachL's,  country  squires,  inns,  and 
inns  of  court.  His  reflexions  upon  bi^U 
people  and  low  people,  and  uaisscs  aod 
masters,  are  very  good.  However  the 
exallcduess  of  iume  minds  (or  rather,  as. 
I  shrewdly  suspect,  their  insipidity  aud 
want  of  feeling  or  observation)  may  make 
theuj  insensible  to  these  light  things  (I 
mean  such  as  characleiise  and  paint 
nature),  yet  surely  they  are  as  weighty 
and  much  more  useful  than  your  grave 
discourses  upon  the  mind  f,  the  passions, 
and  what  rot.  Now,  as  the  paradisaical 
pleasures  of  tho  Mahomc tans  consist  ui 
playing  upon  the  flute  and  lying  with 
Houiis,  be  mine  to  read  eternal  iiew  ro- 
mances of  ^larivaux  and  Crebillon. 

You  are  very  good  in  giving  yourself 
the  trouble  to  read  and  find  fault  with 
my  loug  harangues.  Your  freedom  (as 
you  call  it)  has  so  little  need  of  apologies, 
that  I  should  scarce  excuse  you  treating 
me  any  otherwise;  which,  whatever 
compliment  it  might  be  to  my  vanity ,> 
would  be  making  a  very  ill  one  to  my  tyi- 
der.^tanding.  As  to  matter  of  style»  X 
have  this  to  say  :  the  language  of  the  age 
is  never  the  language  of  poetry  3  except 
among  the  French,  whose  verse,  where 
tTie  tiiougbt  or  image  does  not  support  ft, 
difJer.sin  nothing  from  prose.  Our  poetry, 
ou  the  contrary,  has  a  language  peculiar 
to  Itself;  to  which  almost  ivery  o^P 

+  He  Jeetrs  here  «o  glance  at  Huicliirtson.'the 
^iHipie  ot   Sha(t«ibury;   oli  ^liom  lie  had  AOt  k 

much  bcuer  opuucn  ih.m  ct  his  master. 
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thathns  written,  has  added  80inetl)ing  by 
enriching  it  with  foreign  idioms  and 
derivatives  ;  nay,  sometimes  words  of 
their  own  composition  or  invention. 
Shakespear  and  Milton  have  been  great 
creators  this  way  ;  and  no  oire  more  li- 
centious than  Vope  or  Dryden,  who  |>er- 
petually  borrow  expressions  from  the  for- 
mer. Let  me  give  yon  some  instances 
from  Dryden,  whom  every  body  reckons 
a  great  master  of  our  porticai  tongue. 
Full  of  musi'J'iilmopings — unlike  the  irhu 
tjf  love-T-a  pleasant  beverage — a  roundvlay 
of  love — stood  silent  in  hU  mood — with 
knots  and  hnarcs  deformed — his  ireful 
mood — in  proud  arraij — his  L-ooft  was 
granted — disarray  and  shameful  roiU — 
wai/wnrd  but  'whe-^furiisJied  for  the 
field — the  foiliHi  doddered  oaks — di^herit- 
*d  —  smouldering  fljmes  —  relchiess  of 
Jaws — crones  old  and  ugly — the  beldam 
at  his  side — the  grandam~kag — villanize 
his  father's  fame. But  they  arc  infi- 
nite :  and  our  language  not  being  a  set*- 
lied  thing  (like  the  French),  has  an  ua- 
doubted  right  to  words  of  an  hundred 
yeais  old,  provided  antiquity  have  not 
rendered  them  unintelligible.  In  truth, 
Shakcspear's  language  is  one  of  his  prin- 
cipal beauties  ;  and  he  has  no  less  advan- 
tage over  your  Addisons  and  Rowes  in 
this,  than  in  those  other  great  excellen- 
cies you  mention.  Every  word  in  him 
is  a  pidure.  Pray,  put  me  the  following 
lines  into  the  tongue  of  our  modern  dra- 
matics ; 

£ut  I  that  am  no(  shap'd  for  sportive  tricks. 
Nor  made  to  court  an  amorous  looking-gl.iss  :_ 
1,  that  am  rudely  sr:>mpt,  and  want  love's  majesty 
To  strut  before  *  waiuon  amWiiig  nymi'li : 
I,  tl)atam  curtail'd  ui  this  fair  proportion. 
Cheated  of  feature  by  dissembling  nature, 
Deform'd,  unfinislt'd,  sent  before  my  time 
\a\ia  this  breathing  woild,  scarce  halt  made  up — 

and  what  follows.  To  me  they  appear 
«Dtranslateable ;  and  if  this  be  the  case, 
our  language  is  greatly  degenerated. 
However,  the  afte<Station  of  imitating 
Shakespear  may  doubtless  be  carried  too 
far }  and  is  no  sort  of  excuse  for  senti- 
ments ill-suited,  or  speeches  ill-timed, 
which  I  believe  is  a  littie  the  case  with 
me.  1  guess  the  most  faulty  expressions 
maybe  these — silken-— sou  of dalnance-— 
droivsier  pretensions — wrinkled  bchlams 
—ajxhed  the  hearer's  brow  and  riveted 
]his  eyes  in  fearful  extasie.  These  arc 
easily  altered  or  omitted ;  and  indeed  if 


the  thoughts  be  wrot^g  or  superfluous, 
there  is  nothing  easier  than  to  leave;  out 
the  whole.  Tlie  first  ten  or  twelve 
lines  are,  I  believe,  the  best  *  ;  and  as 
for  the  rest,  I  was  beintyed  into  a  good 
deal  of  it  byTaeiuis ;  only  what  he  has 
said  in  five  words,  I  imagine  I  have  said 
in  fifty  Hnes  :  stich  is  the  misfortune  of 
imitating  iht  inimitable.  Now,  it"  you 
are  of  my  opinion,  una  iunra  may  do 
tire  business  better  than  a  dozen  ;  and 
you  need  not  fear  unravelling  my  web. 
I  am  a  sort  ofiipider  ;  and  have  little  else 
to  do  but  spin  it  over  again,  or  creep  to 
some  otlicr  place  and  spin  there.  Alas  ! 
for  one  who  has  nothing  to  do  but  amuse 
himself.  I  believe  my  amusements  are  as 
little  amusing  as  most  folks.  But  no 
matter;  it  makes  the  hours  pass;  and  is 
better  than  b  afixot^  k»1  ajunct,  xaTocetwyeu. 
Adieu. 


LETTER    XLVir. 

Mr.  IVest  to  Mr.  Gray. 

'T'o  begin  with  the  conclusion  of  }'Dur 
letter,  which  is  Greek,  I  desire  that 
you  will  quarrel  no  more  with  your  man- 
ner of  passing  your  time.  In  my  opinion 
it  is  irreproachable,  especially  as  it  pro- 
duces such  excellent  fruit ;  and  if  I,  like 
a  saucy  bird,  must  be  pecking  at  it,  you 
ought  to  consider  that  it  is  because  I  like 
it.  No  una  litura  I  beg  you,  no  unra- 
velling of  your  web,  dear  Sir !  only 
pursue  it  a  little  farther,  and  then  one 
shall  be  able  to  judge  of  it  a  little 
belter.  You  know  the  crisis  of  a  pl.iy 
is  in  the  first  a6t ;  its  damnation  or  sal- 
vation wiiolly  rests  there.  But  till  that 
first  ad  is  over,  every  body  suspends  his 
vote  ;  so  how  do  you  think  I  can  form, 
as  yet,  any  just  itlea  of  the  speeches  in 
regard  to  their  length  or  shortness?  the 
connexion  and  symmetry  of  sueh  little 
parts  with  one  another  must  naturally 
escape  me,  as  not  having  the  plsn  ot  the 
whole  in  my  head  ;  neiilier  cm  1  decide 
about  the  thoughts,  whether  they  are 
wrong  or  superfluous ;  they  may  have 
some  future  tendency  which  I  perceive 

•  The  lines  which  he  means  here  are  from— 
thus  tver  f^rnve  ami  undislurb'd  leJUctr.n—tj 
RubfJ/iusJi'i'es.  For  the  part  vf  the  scene,  whirli 
h«  sent  ia  in*  isttntt  letter,  bej  '^i  there 
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not.  The  style  only  was  free  to  me, 
and  there  I  find  we  are  pretty  much  of 
tlie  same  sentiment :  for  you  say  thf  af- 
fectation of  imitaliug  Shakespcar  may 
doubtless  be  carried  too  farj  I  say  as 
much  and  no  more.  For  old  words  we 
know  are  old  j;«)ld,  provided  ihey  arc 
well  chosen.  Whatever  Ennius  was,  I 
do  not  consider  Shakespear  as  a  dnnghill 
in  the  least :  on  the  contrary,  he  is  a  niiiie 
rf  ancient  ore,  where  all  our  great  mo- 
dem poets  have  found  their  advantage. 
J  do  not  know  how  it  is  j  but  his  old  ex- 
pres^ons  have  more  energy  in  them  than 
curs,  and  are  even  more  adapted  to  poe- 
try; certainly,  where  they  are  judiciously 
and  sparingly  inserted,  they  add  a  certain 
grace  to  the  composition  ;  in  the  same 
manner  as  Poussin  gave  a  beauty  to  liis 
pi6lurcs  by  liis  knowledge  in  the  ancient 
proiKirtions  :  but  should  he,  or  any  other 
painter,  carry  the  imitation  too  far, 
and  neglett  that  best  of  models.  Nature, 
I  am  afraid  it  would  pn^ve  a  very  tiat 
performance.  To  finish  this  long  criti- 
cism :  I  have  this  farther  notion  about 
old  words  revived,  (is  not  this  a  pretty 
Way  of  finishing  ?)  1  think  them  of  ex- 
cellent use  in  tales  ;  they  add  a  certain 
ttr(;llery  to  the  comic,  and  a  romantic 
gravity  to  the  serious,  which  are  both 
fliarming,  in  their  kind;  and  this  way  of 
charming  Dryden  understood  very  well. 
One  need  only  read  jMilton  to  acknow- 
ledge the  dignity  they  give  the  Epic.  But 
now  comes  my  opinion  that  they  ought 
lo  be  used  in  tragedy  more  sparingly  than 
in  mast  kinds  of  poetry.  Tragedy  is 
desigr.ed  ihr  public  representation,  and 
ivhat  is  designed  for  that  should  be 
certainly  mo»t  intelligible,  i  believe  half 
the  audience  that  come  tg  Shakespenr's 
plays  do  not  understand  the  half  of  what 
they  hear. — ]iVitJi/i}.<;.io?is  erijin. — Yet  one 
tvord  more. — You  think  the  ten  or 
twelve  lirsl  lines  the  best,  now  I  am  for 
tl)e  fourtten  last ;  add,  that  they  contain 
tot  one  word  of  ancientry. 

I  rejoice  you  found  amusement  In 
Josepli  Andrews.  But  then  I  think 
your  conceptions  of  Paradise  a  little 
ttpon  the  Kergerac.  Les  Letlres  de 
Stra[}hhn  II.  a  Madame  la  Chertil'inesse 
de  Q.  What  a  piece  of  extravagance 
Mi'ould  there  be ! 

And  now  you  must  know  that  my  bo- 
dy continues  weak  and  enervate.  And 
f«r  my  animal  spirits,  tbry  are  in  per- 


petual flu<5tuation  :  some  whole  days  I 
have  no  relish,  no  attention  for  any  thing: 
at  otiier  times  I  revive^  and  am  capable 
of  writing  a  long  leiier,  as  you  sec  j  and 
though  1  do  not  write  speecues,  yet  1 
translate  them.  When  you  understand 
wliat  speech,  you  will  own  that  it  is  a 
bold,  and  perhaps  a  dull  attempt.  In 
three  M'ords,  it  is  prose,  it  i»  from  Taci- 
tus, it  is  of  Germanicus,  Peruse,  per- 
pend, pronounce. 

LETTER    XLVIII. 

Mr.  Gray  to  Mr.  JFcst. 

London,  April  1742. 

J  snovLD  not  have  failed  to  answer 
your  letter  imniediately,  but  I  went 
out  of  town  for  a  little  while,  which  hin- 
dered me.  Its  length  (besides  tlie  plea- 
sure naturally  accompanying  a  long  letter 
from  you)  attbrds  me  a  new  one,  when 
1  think  it  is  a  symptom  of  the  recovery 
of  your  health,  and  Halter  myself  that 
your  bodily  strength  returns  in  propor- 
tion. Pray  do  not  forg«;t  to  mention  the 
progress  you  make  continually.  As  to 
Agrippina,  I  begin  to  be  of  your  opi- 
nion ;  and  find  myself  (as  women  are  of 
their  children)  less  enanwured  of  my 
produdtions  the  older  tliey  grow.  She  is 
laid  up  to  sleep  till  f.ext  summer ;  so  bid 
her  good  night.  1  think  you  have  trans- 
lated Tacitus  very  justly,  that  is,  freely; 
and  accomniodated  his  thoughts  to  the 
turn  and  genius  of  our  language;  which, 
though  I  commend  your  judgment,  is  no 
commei'.dation  of  the  English  tongue, 
which  is  too  diffuse,  and  daily  grows 
more  and  more  enervate.  One  shall  ne- 
ver be  more  sensible  of  tliis,  than  ia 
turning  an  author  like  Tacitus.  I  have 
been  trying  it  in  some  parts  of  I'hucy- 
dides  (who  has  a  little  resemblance  trf" 
hiu)  in  his  conciseness),  and  endeavour- 
ed to  do  it  closely,  but  found  it  produced 
mere  nonsense.  If  you  have  any  inclina- 
tion to  see  what  figure  Tacitus  makes  in 
Italian,  I  have  a  Tuscan  translation  of 
Davanzati,  much  esteemed  in  Italy  j  and 
will  send  you  the  same  speedi  you  sent 
me;  that  is,  if  you  care  for  it.  In  the 
mean  time  accept  of  Propertius  *. 


*  A  translation  of  the  ist  cltgy  of  the  2d  bock 
m  Ln£lish  rhyme. 
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LETTER   XLIX. 

Mr.  JVest  to  Mr.  Gmy. 

Popes,  May  J,  1741. 

VytTHouT  any  preface  [  come  to 
your  verses,  whidi  I  read  over  and 
over  with  excessive  pleasure,  and  which 
«re  at  U*ast  as  good  as  Propertius.  I  am 
ohiy  sorry  you  follow  the  blunders  of 
Broukhusius,  all  whose  insertions  are 
nonsense.  I  have  some  objections  to  your 
antiquated  words,  and  am  also  an  enemy 
to  Alexandrines  ;  at  least  I  do  not  like 
them  in  Elegy.  But  after  all,  I  admire 
your  translation  so  extremely,  that  I  can- 
not hdp  repeating  1  long  to  shew  you 
some  little  errors  you  are  fallen  into  by 
following  Broukhusius.  Were  I  with 
you  now,  and  Propertius  with  your  verses 
Jay  upon  the  table  between  us,  I  could 
discuss  this  point  in  a  moment}  but  there 
is  nothing  so  tiresome  as  spinning  out  a 
criticism  in  a  letter  j  doubts  arise,  and 
explanations  follow,  till  there  swells  out 
at  least  a  volume  of  undigested  observa- 
tions :  and  all  because  you  are  not  with 
hicn  whom  you  want  to  convince.  Read 
only  the  Letters  between  Pope  and 
Cromwell  in  proof  of  tliisj  they  dispute 
■without  end.  Are  you  aware  now  that 
I  have  an  interest  all  this  while  in  banish- 
ing criticism  from  our  correspondence? 
Indeed  I  hi'.ve ;  for  I  am  going  to  write 
tlown  a  little  Ode  (if  it  deserves  the 
name)  for  your  perusal,  which  I  am 
afraid  will  hardly  stand  that  test. 

LETTER   L. 

Mr.  Gray  to  Mr.  IP^est. 

London,  May  8,  1742. 
Vov  see,  by  what  I  sent  you,  that  I 
converse,  as  usual,  with  none  but 
the  dead  :  they  are  my  old  friends,  and 
almost  make  me  long  to  be  with  them. 
You  will  not  wonder,  therefore,  that  I 
who  live  only  in  times  past,  am  able  to 
tell  you  no  news  of  the  present.  I  have 
finished  the  Feloponnesian  war  much  to 
my  honour,  and  a  tight  conflidl  it  was,  I 
promise  you.  I  have  drank  and  sung 
with  Anacreon  for  the  last  fortnight,  and 
am  now  feeding  sheep  with  Theocritus. 
Besides,  to  quit  my  figure  (because  it  is 


foolish),  I  have  run  oN'cr  Pliny'a  Epistles 
and  Martial  Ik  voc^ifya  ;  not  to  tnention 
Petrarch,  who,  by  the  way,  is  so:ne- 
times  very  tender  and  natural,  I  must 
needs  tell  you  three  lines  in  Anacreon» 
where  the  expression  seems  to  me  inimi- 
table. He  is  describing  hair  as  he  would 
have  it  painted. 

Guess,    too,    where  this  is  about  a 

dimple. 

Sip'iUa  in  mento  itnpresta  Amorit  SrltmU 
yaiigio  demonttrant  mtUhudinem.  -— 

LETTER   LL 

Mr.  JFcst  to  Mr.  Gray, 

Popes,  May  1 1,  1742. 
VovR  fragment  is  in  Aulus  Gellius : 
and  both  it  and  your  Greek  deli- 
cious. But  why  are  you  thus  melancho- 
ly ?  I  am  so  sorry  for  it,  that  you  see  i 
cannot  forbear  writing  again  tl)e  very  first 
opportunity;  though  I  have  little  tosay, 
except  to  expostulate  with  you  about  it. 
I  find  you  converse  much  with  the  dead, 
and  I  do  not  blame  you  for  that ;  f  con- 
verse with  them  too,  though  not  inileed 
with  the  Greek.  But  I  must  condemn 
you  for  your  longing  to  be  with  them. 
AVhat,  arc  there  no  joys  among  the 
living  ?  I  could  almost  cry  out  with  Ca* 
tulius,  "  Alphene  immemor,  atque  una* 
nimis false  sudalibus  !"  But  to  turn  an 
accusation  thus  upon  another  is  ungene- 
rous; so  I  will  take  my  leave  of  you  for 
the  present  vi'ith  a  "  Fale,  tt  five  paul'u- 
per  cum  vivis." 

LETTER    LIL- 

Mr.  Gray  to  Mr.  JVest. 

London,  May  27,  1 742. 
J^iNE,  you  are  to  know,  is  a  white 
melancholy,  or  rath,  r  leucocholy  fi-r 
the  most  part ;  which,  though  it  seldorat 
laughs  or  dances,  nor  ever  amounts  to 
what  one  calls  joy  or  pleasure,  yet  is  a 
good  easy  sort  of  a  state,  and  ^a  ne  hisse 
que  de  s'amuser.  The  only  fault  of  it  is 
insipidity ;  wuich  is  apt  now  and  then  to 
give  a  sort  of  ennui,  which  makes  ontf 
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tonn  certain  fittle  wishes  that  signify  no- 
thin<T,  But  there  is  another  sort,  black  in- 
deed,  which  I  have  now  and  then  felt, 
that  has  somewhat  in  it  hke  Tertiilhan's 
rule  of  faith,  Credo,  quia  irnpomhile  est; 
for  it  believes,  nay,  is  sure  of  every  thing 
that  is  unlikely,  so  it  be  but  frightful ; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  excludes  and 
shuts  its  eyes  to  the  most  possil)le  hopes, 
and  every  ihing  thnt  is  pleasurable  ;  from 
this  the  iymJ  deliver  us  !  fur  none  but  he 
and  sunshiny  weather  can  do  it.  In  hopes 
of  enjoying  this  kind  of  weather,  lam 
■gdmg  into  the  country  for  a  few  weeks, 
but  shall  be  never  the  nearer  any  society: 
so,  if  you  have  any  ciiarity,  you  will 
continue  to  write.  My  life  is  like  Harry 
the  Fourth's  supper  of  hens  :  "  Poulels 
"  a  la  Irwhe,  pouh'ts  im  ragout,  pouLets 

••  en  h-ichis,  poulels  en  Jiicast'es." 

Heading  here,  reading  there;  nothing  but 
books  with  dirterent  sauces.  Do  not 
let  me  lo.-^e  my  dessert  then  j  for  though 
that  be  reading  too,  yet  it  has  a  ver}'  dif- 
ferent flavour.  The  May  seems  to  be 
come  since  your  invitation  ;  and  1  pro- 
pose to  bask  in  her  beams  and  dress  me 
in  her  roses. 

£l  (aj)ui  in  'brrna  lemptr  Ljltrc  rosS, 

I  shall  see  Mr.  ■  ■  and  his  wife,  nay, 
and  his  child  too,  for  he  has  got  a  boy. 
Is  it  not  (xld  to  consider  one's  cotempo- 
raries  in  the  grave  light  of  husband  and 

father  ?     There  are  my  J^ords  .  and 

— ^ — ,  they  are  statesmen  ;  do  not  you 
remember  them  dirty  boys  playing  at 
i-ricket  ?  As  ttir  nre,  I  am  never  a  bit  the 
older,  new  the  bigger,  nor  the  wiser  than 
1  was  then  ;  no,  not  for  having  been  be- 
youd  sea.     Pray  how  are  you  ? 

LETTE  R  LIII. 
Mr^  Gray  to  t)r.  JVJiarion- . 

Cambridge,  December  27,  1742. 
T    oroHT  to   have  returned    you   my 
•     •  thanks  a  long  time  ago,  for  tlie  plea- 
sure, I  should  lay  prodigy,  of  your  let- 
ter ;  for  such  a  thing  has  not  happened 

♦  Of  Otd.park,  n»ar  Durham.  With  thij 
R«titlem»n  Mr.  Gray  contradted  an  .icquaiiuaiice 
very  early  J  and  though  ihcywere  not  ediicued 
togtdicr  at  Eton,  yrt  aficiwavds  at  Cimhndge, 
v/her»  ihe  Do^or  was  teilow  ol  rriiibroke-h.ill, 
liiey  bec^inie  iniimue  liiciiJs,  and  coiumucJ  n  to 
Ue  lime  o(  Mr.  C/ra>'jdcuh. 


above  twice  within  this  last  age  to  mortal 
man,  and  no  one  here  can  conceive  what 
it  may  portend.  You  have  heard,  I  sup- 
pose, how  I  have  bern  emploj'ed  a  partf 
of  the;  lime,  how,  by  my  own  indetati- 
gahl.  application  for  these  ten  years  past^ 
and  by  the  care  and  vigilance  of  that 
W'ortliy  magistrate  the  man  in  bluef 
(who,  I  assure  yoir,  has  not  spared  his 
labowr,  nor  could  have  lione  more  f(3r  his 
own  son),  I  am  got  half  vva}'  to  tlie  top 
of  jurfsi>Fudence+,  and  bid  as  fair  as  ano- 
ther body  to  open  a  case  (jf  im potency 
with  all  decency  and  circumspe6iion. 
You  see  my  ambition.  I  do  not  doubt 
but  .some  thirty  years  hence  I  shall  con- 
vince the  world  and  you  that  I  am  a  \t:Ty 
pretty  young  fellow  j  and  may  come  to 
shine  in  a  profession,  perhaps  the  noblest 
of  all  except  man-midwifery.  As  for  you, 
if  your  distemper  and  you  can  but  agree 
about  going  to  London,  I  may  reason- 
ably expeft  in  a  much  shorter  time  to  sec 
yon  in  your  three-cornered  villa,  doing 
the  hoiM>urs  of  a  well-furnished  table 
with  as  much  cfignlty,  as  rich  a  mien, 
and  as  capac'ous  a  belly,  as  Dr.  Mead. 
Methinks  I  see  Dr. — ,  at  the  lower  end 
of  it,  lost  in  ad^niraiiin  of  your  goodly 
person  and  parts,  cramming  dowir  his 
envy  (for  it  w  ill  rise)  \\  ith  the  wing  of  a 
pheasant,  and  drowning  it  in  neat  Bur- 
gundy. Bui  not  to  tempt  your  asthma 
too  nuich  with  such  a  prospect,  I  should 
think  you  might  be  almost  as  happy  and 
as  great  as  this  even  in  the  coiuilry.  But 
you  know  best,  and  I  should  be  sorry  to 
say  any  thing  that  might  stop  you  in  tne 
career  of  glory  ;  far  be  it  from  me  to 
hamper  the  wheels  of  your  gilded  cha- 
riot, (.io  on.  Sir  Tliomas ;  and  when 
you  die  (for  even  pl)ysiciaHg-  must  die)^' 
may  the  faculty  in  VVarwick-lajic  ereft 
your  statue  in  the  very  niche  of  Sir  John 
Cutler's. 

I  was  going  to  tell  you  how  sorry  I  am 
for  your  illness,  but  1  hope  it  is  too  late 
now :  I  can  only  say  that  I  really  was  very 
sorry.  May  you  live  a  hundred  Christ- 
masses,  and  eat  as  many  collars  of  braWn 
stuck  with  rosemary.     Adieu,  &c. 

t  A  servant  of  the  Vies  L'hiiuellor'r  for  tl)4 
time  beii.g,  usually  known  by  tl^  name  of  Blua 
Coat,  whose  business  it  is  to  attend  A(X%  foi  i>e- 
grees,  &c. 

X  i.e.  Batchclor  of  Civil  Lavr. 
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LETTER   LIV, 
Frovi  the  same  to  the  same. 

Peterhouse,  April  26,  1744. 
Vov  write  so  feelingly  to  Mr,  Brown, 
and  represent  your  abandoned  condi- 
tion in  terms  so  touching,  that  what  gra- 
titude could  not  effect  in  several  months, 
compassion  has  brought  about  in  a  few 
days  ;  and  broke  that  strong  attachment. 


and  the  rest  (the  wiser  part)  wait  to  catch 
the  judgment  of  the  world  immediately 
above  them ;  that  is,  Dick's  and  the 
ilainbow  coffee-houses.  Your  readier 
way  would  be  to  ask  the  ladies  that  keep 
the  bars  in  these  two  theatres  of  criti- 
cism. However,  to  shew  you  that  I  am 
a  judge,  as  well  as  my  countrymen,  I 
will  tell  you,  though  I  have  rather 
turned  it  over  than  read  it  (but  no  mat- 
ter ;  n,)  more  have  they),  that  it  seems 
to  me  above  the  middling  ;  and  now 
and  then,  for  a  little  while,  rises  even  to 


or  rather  allegiance,  which  1  and  all  here  the  best,  particularly  in  description.     It 

owe  to  our  sovereign  lady  and  mistress,  is  often  obscure,  and  even  unintelligible  j 

the  president  of  presidents  and  head  of  and  too  much  infeded  with  the  Hutch- 

hcads   (if  I  may  be  permitted   to  pro-  inson  jargon.    In  short,  its  great  fault  is, 

nounce  her  name,  that  ineffable  Odo-  that  it  was  published  at  least  nine  years 

grammaton),  the  power  of  Laziness.  You  jtoo  early.     And  so  methinks  in  a  few 

must  know  she  had  been  pleased  to  ap-  words,  "  a  la  mode  du  Temple,"  I  have 


point  me  (in  preference  to  so  many  old 
servants  of  hers  who  had  spent  their 
whole  lives  in  qualifying  themselves  for 
the  office)  grand  picker  of  straws  and 


very  pertly  dispatched  what  perhaps  may 
for  several  years  have  employed  a  very 
ingenious  man  worth  fifty  of  myself. 
You  are  much  in  the  right  to  have  a 


push-pin  player  to  her  Supinity  (for  that    taste  for  Socrates  }  he  was  a  divine  matr. 


is  her  title).  The  tirst  is  much  in  the 
nature  of  Lord  President  of  the  Coun- 
cil ;  and  the  other  like  the  groom-porter, 
only  without  the  profit  ;  but  as  they  are 
both  things  of  very  great  honour  in  this 


I  must  tell  you,  by  way  of  news  of  the 
place,  that  the  other  day  a  certain  new 
professor  made  an  apology  for  him  an 
hour  long  in  the  schools  j  and  all  the 
world  brought  in  Socrates  guilty,  except 
country,  I  considered  with  myself  the  the  people  of  his  own  college, 
load  of  envy  attending  such  great  The  in  use  is  gone,  and  left  me  in  far 
charges  ;  and  besides  (between  you  and  worse  company  j  if  she  returns,  you  will 
me),  I  found  myself  unable  to  support  hear  of  her.  As  to  her  childt  (since 
tjie  fatigue  of  kee(;ing  up  the  appearance    you  are  so  good  as  to  inquire  after  it),  it 


that  persons  of  such 'dignity  must  doj  so 
I  thought  proper  to  decline  it,  and  ex- 
cused myself  as  well  as  1  could.  How- 
ever, as  you  see  such  an  affair  must  take 
up  a  good  deal  of  time,  and  it  has  always 


is  but  a  puling  chit  yet,  not  a  bit  grown 
to  speak  of  j  1  believe,  poor  thing,  it  has 
got  the  worms  that  will  carry  it  off 
at  last,  Mr.  Trollope  and  I  are  in  a 
course  of  tar-water  ;  lie  for  his  present. 


been  the  policy  of  this  court  to  proceed    and  I  for  my  future  distempers.    If  yoa 
slowly,  like   the    Imperial   and  that  of    think  it  will  kill  me,  send  away  a  man 
Spain,  in  the  dispatch  of  business,  you    and  horse  direftly  j  for  I  drink  like  a 
will  on  this  account  the  easier  forgive    fish.     Yours,  &c. 
me,  if  I  have  not  answered  your  letter 
before. 

You  desire  to  know,  it  seems,  what 
charader  the  poem  of  your  young  friend 
bears  here*.  I  wonder  that  you  ask  the 
opinion  of  a  nation,  where  those,  who 
pretend  to  judge,  do  not  judge  at  all  j 


LETTER   LV. 

From  the  same  to  the  same: 

Cambridge,  Dec.  11,  1746- 

:  from  the  post-    I  WOULD  make  you  an  excuse  (as  iti- 

ide's  Poems,  it        deed  I  ought)  if  they  were  a  sort  ot 

should  seem  thai  die  author  had  very  much  the    thin<y  I  ever  gave  any  credit  to  myself  in 

<ame  opinion  alterwards  of  his  own  work,  which     ^,      °  .     ..  t  1  .1 ,   ^,-^  n.>»..i- 

Mr.  Gray  here  expresses  ;  since  he  undertook  a  re-     these  Cases  J    but  I  knOW  thcy   316  neVcr 


♦  Pleasures  of  the  Imagination 
humous  pubhcation  of  Dv.  Akenside 


form  of  it,  which  must  have  given  him,  had  he 
concluded  it,  as  isuch  t(Oubl$  aS  i/  b«  li&i  W;i^e{) 
it  entirely  new. 


+  He  here  meani  bit  Poem  ••  De  PrincipUt 
(^«1  true 
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true.  Nothing  so  silly  as  indolence  when 
it  hopes  to  disguise  itself:  every  one 
knows  it  by  its  saunter,  as  they  do  his 
Majesty  (God  bless  him)  at  a  masque- 
rade, by  t  e  firmness  of  his  tread  and 
the  elevation  of  his  chin.  However, 
somewhat  I  had  to  say  that  has  a  little 
shadow  of  reason  it.  1  have  been  in 
town  (I  suppose  yon  know)  flauntins; 
about  at  all  kind  of  public  places  with 
two  friends  lately  returned  from  abroad. 
The  world  itself  has  some  attrartions  in 
it  to  a  solitary  of  six  years  standing  ;  and 
agreeable  well  mt  aning  people  of  sense 
(thank  Heaven  there  are  so  few  of  them) 
are  my  peculiar  magnet.  It  is  no  wonder 
then  if  I  felt  some  rrkuS^ance  at  parting 
with  them  so  soon  ;  or  if  my  spirits, 
vhen  1  returned  back  to  my  cell,  should 
sink  for  a  time,  not  indeed  to  storm  and 
temi>e.-.t,  but  a  good  deal  below  change- 
able. Resides,  Seneca  says  (and  n)y  pitch 
of  philosophy  does  not  pretend  to  be 
much  above  Seneca)  "  Nunquainviores, 
"  (jiios  extuli,  rtjero.  yi liquid  ex  eo 
"  (j/uod  composui,  turlatur :  aliquid  ex 
"  his,  qucc  fugavi,  redit."  And  it  will 
happen  to  such  as  us,  mere  imps  of  sci- 
ence. Well  it  may,  when  Wisdom  her- 
self is  forced  often 

In  sweet  retired  solitude 
To  plume  her  feathers,  and  let  grow  her  wings, 
Th»t  in  the  various  bu3()e  of  resort 
AVere  all  too  ruflled,  and  sometimes  impair'd. 

It  is  3  fooli.sh  thing  that  without 
tnoney  one  cannot  either  live  as  one 
pleases,  or  where  and  with  whom  one 
pleases.  Swift  somewhere  says,  tl.at 
money  is  liberty ;  and  I  fear  noney  is 
friendship  too  and  society,  and  almost 
every  external  blessing.  It  is  a  great, 
though  an  ill-natuied,  comfort,  to  see 
most  of  those  who  have  it  in  plenty, 
without  pleasure,  without  liberty,  and 
"without  friends. 

I  am  not  altogether  of  your  opinion  as 
to  yc  ur  historical  consolation  in  time  of 
trouble  -.  a  cairn  melancholy  it  may  pro- 
duce, a  stilei  sort  of  despair  (and  that 
only  in  some  ciicumstances,  and  on  some 
constitutions)  ;  but  I  doubt  no  real  com- 
fort or  content  c;in  ever  arise  in  the  hu- 
man mind,  but  from  hope. 

1  take  it  very  ill  you  ^hould  have  been 
in  the  twenticlli  year  of  tiie  war*,  and 
yet  say  nothing  of  the  retreat  before  Sy- 
racuic ;  is  it,  or  is  it  not,  the  finest  thing 

*  TbHcydidfs,  1.  vii. 


you  ever  read  in  your  life  ?  And  how  does 
Xenophon  or  Plutarch  agree  with  you? 
For  my  part,  I  read  Aristotle,  his  poetics, 
politics,  and  morals ;  though  1  do  not 
well  know  which  is  which.  In  the  first 
pl;»ce,  he  is  the  hardest  author  by  far 
1  ever  meddled  with.  Then  he  has  a 
dry  conciseness,  that  njakes  one  imagine, 
one  is  perusing  a  table  of  contents  rather 
than  a  book  :  it  tastes  for  all  the  world 
like  chopped  bay,  or  rather  hke  chopped 
logic ;  for  l:e  has  a  violent  aftW-tion  to 
that  art,  being  in  some  sort  his  own 
invention  ;  so  that  he  often  loses  himself 
in  little  trifling  distinctions  and  verbal 
niceties ;  and,  what  is  worse,  leaves  you 
to  extricate  him  as  well  as  you  can. 
Thirdly,  he  has  sufFered  vastly  from  the 
transcribblers,  as  all  authors  of  great 
brevity  necessarily  must.  Fourthly  and 
lastly,  he  has  abundance  of  fine  uncom- 
mon things,  which  make  him  well  worth 
the  pains  he  gives  one.  You  see  what 
you  are  to  expett  from  him. 


LETTER    LVI. 

Mr.  Gray  to  Mr.  JValpole. 

Cambridge,   i747. 

T  HAD  been  absent  from  this  place  a  fev 
days,  and  at  my  return  found  Gibber's 
bookf  upon  my  table  :  J  return  you  my 
thanks  for  it,  and  have  already  run  over 
a  considerable  part ;  for  w  ho  could  resist 
Mrs.  Laetitia  Pilkington's  recommenda- 
tion .'  (By  the  way  is  there  any  such  gen- 
tlewoman J  .'  or  h;'.s  somebody  put  on  the 
style  of  a  scrit.bling  woman's  j-anegyric 
to  deceive  and  laugh  at  Golley  ?)  Ho 
seems  to  me  full  as  pc  rt  and  as  dull 
as  usual.  There  are  whole  pages  of  com- 
mon-place stuff,  tl.al  tor  stupidity  might- 
hjve  been  wrote  by  Dr.  Watcrlar.d,  or 
any  other  grave  divine,  did  not  ;he  flirt- 
ing saucy  phrase  give  them  at  a  distance 
an  air  of  youth  and  gaiety;  it  is  very 
true,  he  is  oittn  in  the  ri^ht  with  regard 
to  Tully's  weaknesses ;  but  was  there 
any  one  that  did  not  scl-  them  ?  Those,  I 
imagine,  that  would  find  a  man  after 
God's  own  heart,  are  no  more  likely  to 

f  Entitled  ♦'  Objervalions  on  Cicero's  Ch«- 
••  radler." 

X    Ihis  lady  made  herself  more  known  sosi* 
tiQt«  afi«i  the  da(««{  ihu  letter.. 

truHt 
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trust  the  Dodor's  recommendation  than 
the  Player's  ;  and  as  to  re.ison  and  truth, 
would  they  know  their  own  faces,do  you 
think,  it  they  looked  in  the  glass,  and 
saw  themselves  so  beJizened  in  tattered 
fringe  and  tarnished  lace,  in  French 
jewels  and  dirty  furbelows,  the  frippery 
(da  stroller's  wardrobe  ? 

Literature,  to  take  it  in  its  most  com- 
prehensive sense,  and  include  every  thing 
that  requires  invention  or  judgment,  or 
barely  application  and  industry,  seems 
indeed  drawing  apace  to  its  dissolution, 
and  remarkably  since  the  beginning  of 
the  U'ar.  I  remember  to  have  read  iVfr. 
Spence's  pretty  book ;  though  (as  lie 
then  had  not  bt-en  at  Rome  for  the  last 
time)  it  must  have  increased  greatly  since 
that  in  bulk.  If  you  ask  me  what  I  read, 
I  protest  1  do  not  recolle6t  one  syllable  j 
but  only  in  general,  that  they  were  the 
best-bred  sort  of  men  in  the  world,  just 
the  kind  of  f'rinds  one  would  wish  to 
meet  in  a  fine  summer's  evening,  if  one 
wished  to  meet  any  at  all.  I'he  heads 
and  tails  of  the  dialogues,  published  sepa- 
rate in  lOmo,  would  make  the  sweetest 
reading  in  natiur  for  young  gentlemen  of 
family  and  fortune,  that  are  learning  to 
dance.  I  rejoice  to  hear  there  is  such  a 
crowd  of  dramatical  performances  coin- 
ing upon  the  stage.  Agrippina  can  stay 
very  well,  she  thanks  you,  and  be  damned 
at  leisure  :  I  hope  in  God  you  have  not 
mentioned,  or  shewed  to  any  body,  that 
scene  (for  trusting  in  its  badness,  I  for- 
got to  caution  you  coi.cerning  it);  bnt 
1  heard  the  other  day,  that  I  was  writing 
a  play,  and  was  told  the  name  of  it, 
which  nobody  here  could  know,  I  am 
sure.  The  employment  you  propose  to 
mc  much  better  suits  my  inclinaiion  ; 
but  r  much  fear  our  joint-stock  would 
iiardly  compose  a  small  volume ;  what  I 
have  is  less  considerable  than  you  would 
imagine,  and  of  that  little  we  should  not 
be  willing  to  publish  all.  *  *  *§. 

This  is  all  I  can  any  where  find.  You, 
I  imagine,  may  have  a  good  deal  more. 
I  should  not  care  how  unwise  the  ordi- 
nary run  ot  readers  might  think  my  affec- 
tion for  h'v.a,  provided  those  itw,  that 
ever  lovea  any  body,  or  judged  of  any 
thing   rightly,    might,  from   such  little 

^  What  is  here  omitted  was  a  short  catalogue 
of  Mr.    Wfst'8  Po«tfy    ih«ii   ia  Mr,   tray's 


remains,  be  moved  to  consider  what  he 
would  have  been  j  and  to  wish  that  Hea- 
ven had  granted  him  a  longer  life  and  a 
mind  more  at  ease. 

I  send  you  a  few  lines,  though  Latin, 
which  you  do  not  like,  for  the  sake  of  the 
subjed*;  it  makes  part  of  a  large  design, 
and  is  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  book, 
which  was  intended  to  treat  of  tin-  pas- 
sions. Excuse  the  three  f»rst  verses  ; 
you  know  vanity,  with  the  Romans,  13 
a  poetical  licence. 

LETTER  LVn. 

From  the  same  to  the  same. 

Cambridge,  March  1,  if47. 
As  one  ought  to  be  particularly  careful 
to  avoid  blunders  in  a  compliment 
of  condolence,  it  would  be  a  sensible 
satisfa6tion  to  me  (before  1  testify  my 
sorrow,  and  the  sincere  part  I  take  iu 
your  misfortune)  to  know  for  certain, 
who  it  is  I  lament.  1  knew  Zara  and 
Selima  (Selima,  was  it  ?  orFatima?)or 
rather  I  knew  them  both  together  ;  lor  I 
cannot  justly  say  which  was  which. 
Then  as  to  your  handsome  cat,  the  name 
you  distinguish  l.er  by,  I  am  no  less  at  a 
loss,  as  well  knowing  one's  handsome 
cat  is  always  the  cat  one  likes  best ;  or,  if 
one  be  alive  and  the  other  dead,  it  is 
usually  the  latter  that  is  the  handsomest. 
Besides,  if  the  point  were  never  so  clear, 
I  hope  you  do  not  think  me  so  ill-bred 
or  so  imprudent  as  to  forfeit  all  my  inte- 
rest in  the  survivor :  Oh  no !  I  would 
rather  seem  to  mistake,  and  imagine  to 
be  sure  it  must  be  the  tabby  one  that  had 
met  with  this  sad  acqident.  Till  this 
affair  is  a  little  better  determined,  you 
will  excuse  me  if  I  do  not  begin  tocryj 

"  Ttmpus  inane peto,  requiem^  spat'iumque  dolarh."  ' 

Which  interval  is  the  more  convenient, 
as  it  gives  time  to  rejoice  with  you  on 
your  new  honoursf .  This  is  only  a  be- 
ginning ;  I  reckon  next  week  we  shall 
hear  you  are  a  free-mason,  or  gormo- 
gon  at  least.  Heigh  ho  !  I  feel  (as  you 
to  be  sure  have  done  long  since)  that  I 
have  very  little  to  say,  at  least  in  prose. 
Somebody  will  be  the  better  for  it  j  I  do 
not  mean  you,  but  your  cat,  J'cue  Made- 

•  The  admirable  apostrophe  to  Mr.  We«. 
+  Mr.  Walpolc  was  about  \bi»  Wne  eictted  s 
f  cUffWofthe  Royal  Socisty,  . 

Cl  q  2  mots^Ue 
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moiselle  Se/imo,  whom  I  am  ab'ut  to 
immortalizt^  for  one  week  or  fortnight,  as 
follows  *****([  There's  a  Poem  for 
you,  it  is  rather  too  long  for  an  Epitaph. 


LETTER    LVIIL 

Mr.  Gray  to  Dr.  JFnarton. 

Stoke,  June  5,  1748. 
VouR  friendship  has  interested  itself  in 
my  affairs  so  naturally,  that  I  cannot 
help  troubling  yon  a  little  with  a  detail  of 
themf  .*  ******  And  now,  my  dear 
"Wharton,  why  must  I  tell  you  a  thing  so 
contrary  to  my  own  wishes  and  yours  ? 
I  believe  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  see  you 
in  the  North,  or  to  enjuy  any  of  those 
agreeable  hours  I  had  flattered  myself 
with.  This  business  will  oblige  me  to 
be  in  town  several  tim;  s  during  the  sum- 
mer, particularly  in  August,  wlien  half 
the  money  is  to  be  paid ;  besides,  the 
good  people  here  would  think  me  the 
most  careless  and  ruinous  of  mortals,  if 
I  should  take  such  a  journey  at  this  time. 
The  only  satisfaiStion  I  can  pretend  to,  is 
that  of  hearing  from  you,  and  particu- 
lar y  at  this  time  when  I  was  bid  to 
cxpci'^  the  good  news  of  an  increase  of 
your  family.  Your  opinion  of  Diodorus 
is  doubtitss  rig:  t ;  but  there  are  things 
in  him  very  curious,  got  out  of  better 
authorities  now  lost.  Do  you  remember 
the  Egyptian  history,  and  p.irticularly 
the  account  of  the  gold  mines  ?  My 
own  readir.gs  liave  been  cruelly  inter- 
rupted :  what  1  have  been  highly  pleased 
with,  is  the  new  Comedy  from  Paris  by 
Grcsset,  called  le  MecJianl ;  if  you  have 
it  not,  buy  his  works  all  together  in  two 
little  volumes;  they  are  coUeifted  by  the 
Dutch  booksellers,  and  consequ.^.ntly  con- 
tain some  trash  ;  but  then  tliere  are  the 
V(trvert,  the  Epistle  to  P.  Buugeant,  the 
Chartreuse,  that  to  his  sister,  nn  Ode  on 
his  cotmtry,  and  another  on  Mediocrity, 
and   the   Sidnei,    another  Comedy,   all 

U  Tlif  reader  need  hardly  be  told,  that  the  4th 
OJe  in  the  C'olleClioii  of  his  I'oems  was  inserted 
in  I  he  pi.ice  ot  these  asierisks. 

f  i  '.e  pai.igrapl)  heie  omitted  contained  an  ac- 
couiiiof  Mr.  (iray's  loss  of  a  house  by  hrc  in  Corn- 
hill,  aiid  the  rxpence  he  shouM  be  at  m  rebuilding 
it.  I'liougii  It  vt3»  insuied,  he  cculd  .tt  tlii^  linie 
ill  hear  >a  lay  out  ibc  addiUOUiU  tiUQ  UCMSiary  lor 
di«  purpose. 


which  have  great  beauties.  There  is  also 
a  Poem  lately  published  by  Thomson, 
called  the  Cci-.tle  of  Indolence,  with  some 
good  stanz.is  in  it.  Mr.  Mason  is  my 
acquaintance  ;  I  liked  that  OdeJ  much, 
but  have  foaud  no  one  eKe  thai  did.  He 
has  much  fancy,  little  judgment,  and  a 
good  deal  of  mode-sty  ;  I  take  him  for  a 
good  :-.nd  wd!  nx'aning  creauire;  but 
then  he  is  really  in  simplicity  a  child, 
and  kives  every  body  he  meets  with  r  he 
reads  little  or  liothing  ;  writes  abundance, 
and  that  with  a  dc^ign  to  make  his  for- 
tune by  it.  My  best  compliments  to 
Mrs.  Wharton  an. I  your  family:  does 
that  name  include  any  body  lam  not  yet 
acquainted  willi  ? 


L  E  T  T  E  R     LIX. 
From  the  same  to  the  same. 

Stake,  .A.urusr  19,   1748. 

T  AM  glad  you  have  had  any  pleasure  in 
Gres.set ;  he  se.  ms  to  me  a  truly  ele- 
gant and  charming  writer  ;  the  Mechant 
is  the  be.-it  Comedy  I  ever  real;  his  Ed- 
ward I  could  scarce  get  through  :  it  is 
puerile;  ihougli  there  are  g«x)d  lines, 
such  as  this,  for  example  : 

"  Lcjour  d  un  tiouveau  rcgne  est  le  jour  des  ingrats. 

But  good  lines  will  make  any  t!)ing  rather 
than  a  good  play  :.  however,  you  are  to 
consider  this  a  colleftion  made  up  by  the 
Dutch  booksellers;  nany  things  un- 
finished, or  written  in  his  youth,  or  de- 
signed not  for  the  world,  but  to  make 
his  friends  laugh,  as  the  Lulr'm  vhvant, 
&c.  There  are  two  noble  lines,  w  .ich, 
as  they  are  in  the  middle  of  an  Ode 
to  the  King,  may  perhaps  have  escaped 
you  : 

"  Le  tr'i  d'uH  feuple  beureiix  est  Lt  tevle  elequentt^ 
"   (2"'  'i-^'f  purUr  dis  Ro:s :" 

Which  h  very  true,  and  should  have 
been  a  hint  to  himself  not  to  write  Odes 
to  tlie  King  at  all. 

As  I  have  nothing  more  to  say  at  pre- 
sent, 1  till  my  paper  with  the  beginning 
of  an  Essay  ;  what  name  to  give  it  I 
know  not;  but  the  subjeiSt  is  the  Alliance 
of  Education  and  Government :  1  meaa 

J  OJe  to  a  Wafer  Kymph,  ruWishei  about  this 
tiiQC  ia  DodUei'&Miscellajir^ 
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to  shew  that  they  must  both  concur  to 
produce  great  and  usetiil  men.  I  dcsirr 
your  judgment  upon  it  bcibre  I  i>rocced 
«ny  further. 

L  E  T  T  E  R    LX. 

From  the  same  to  the  smiie. 

Cambridge,  March  9,  1748. 

Y'^u  3sk  for  some  account  of  books. 
The  principal  I  can  tell  you  of  is  a 
worh  of  the  President  Montesquieu,  the 
labour  of  twenty  years;  it  is  called 
L'Esprit  des  Lo'x,  2  vol.  4to.  printed  at 
Geneva.  He  lays  down  the  principles 
on  which  are  founded  the  three  sorts  of 
governn":ent,  despotism,  the  limited  mo- 
narchy, and  the  republican  ;  and  shews 
how  from  these  are  reduced  the  laws  and 
customs  by  which  they  are  guided  and 
maintained  ;  the  education  proper  to  each 
■  -  form ;  the  influence  of  climate,  situation, 
religion,  ike.  on  the  minds  of  particular 
nations  and  on  their  policy.  The  sub- 
je6t,  you  see,  is  as  extensive  as  man- 
kind ;  the  thoughts  perfe6tly  new,  gene- 
rally admirable  as  they  are  just,  some- 
times a  little  too  refined.  In  short,  there 
are  faults,  but  such  as  an  ordinary  man 

f'  could  never  have  committed.  The  style 
very  lively  and  concise  (consecjuentl)' 
sometimes  obscure)  ;  it  is  the  gravity  of 
Tacitus,  whom  he  admires,  tempered 
wirh  the  gaiety  and  fire  of  a  Frenchman. 
The  time  of  night  will  not  suffer  n;e  to 
go  on  3  but  I  will  write  again  in  a  weeis. 

LETTER     LXr. 

From  the  same  to  the  same, 

Cambridge,  April  2  J,  1749. 

J  PERCKivE  that  second  parts  are  as 
bard  to  write  as  they  can  be  to  read; 
for  this,  which  you  oui;ht  to  have  had 
a  week  after  the  first,  has  been  a  lull 
month  m  coming  forth.  Tiie  spirit  of 
iazitiess  (the  spirit  of  the  place)  begins  to 
possess  even  me,  who  have  so  long  de- 
claimed against  it  j  yet  has  it  not  so  pre- 
vailed, but  that  I  feel  that  discontent 
with  myself,  that  ennui,  that  ever  accom- 
panies it  in  its  beginnings.  Time  will 
settle  my  conscience  ;  time  will  reconcile 
me  to  this  languid  companion  :  we  shall 
smoke,  we  shall  tipple,  we  shall  doze  tO' 


gather:  we  shall  have  our  little  joke* 
like  other  people,  and  our  old  stories  : 
brandy  will  tinish  what  port  began ;  and 
a  month  after  the  time  you  will  see  in 
some  corner  of  a  Londo;i  Evening- Post, 
"  Yesterday  died  the  Reverend  Mr.  John 
"  Gray,  Senior  Fellow  of  Clare- Hall,  a 
"  facetious  companion,  and  well  es- 
"  peded  by  all  ihat  knew  him.  His 
"  death  is  supposed  to  have  been  occa- 
*'  sioned  by  a  fit  of  an  apoplexy,  being 
"  found  fallen  out  of  bed  with  his  head 
"  in  the  chamber-pot." 

Jn  the  mean  while,  to  go  on  with  my 
account  of  new  books.  Montesquieu's 
work,  which  I  mentioned  before,  is  now 
published  anew  in  2  vols.  8vo.  Have 
you  seen  old  CrebiUion's  Catalina,  a 
tragedy  whicii  has  had  a  prodigious  run 
at  Paris  ?  Historical  truth  is  too  much 
perverted  in  it,  which  is  ridiculous  in  a 
story  so  generally  known  ;  but  if  you 
can  get  over  this,  the  sentiments  and  ver- 
sification are  fine,  and  most  of  the  cha- 
rafters  (particularly  the  principal  one) 
painted  with  great  spirit. 

Mr.  Birch,  the  indefatigable,  has  just 
put  out  a  thick  odavo  of  original  papers 
of  Queen  Elizabeth's  time ;  there  are 
many  curious  things  in  it,  particularly 
letters  from  Sir  Robert  Cecil  (Salisbury) 
about  his  negociations  with  Henry  IV.  of 
France,  the  iiarl  of  Monmoutii's  odd 
account  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  death,  se- 
veral peculiarities  of  James  I.  and.Prince 
Elenry,  &c.  and  above  all,  an  excellent 
account  of  the  state  of  France,  with  cha- 
racfcrs  of  the  King,  his  court,  and  mi- 
nistry, by  Sir  George  Carew,  ambassa- 
dor there.  This,  I  think,  is  all  new 
■worth  mentioning,  that  I  have  seen  or 
heard  of  j.  except  a  Natural  History  of 
Peru,  in  Spanish,  printed  at  London,  by 
Don something,  a  man  of  learn- 
ing, sent  thither  by  that  court  ou  pur- 
pose. 

You  ask  after  my  Chronology.  It  was 
begun,  as  I  told  you,  aimosi  two  years 
ago,  when  I  was  in  the  midst  of  Hhogeiies 
Laertius  and  i.is  philosophers,  as  a  prooe- 
miuin  to  their  works  My  intentjon  ia 
forming  this  table  was  not  so  much  for 
public  events,  though  these  loo  have  a 
column  assigned  tiiem,  but  rather  in  a  li- 
ferary  way  to  compare  the  time  ot  all 
great  men,  their  writings  and  theit 
tran.sa€lions.  I  have  brought  it  from  the 
30th  Ol^'inpiad,  wbcxe  it  begins,  to  the 
Qq3  lljlh; 
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113th;  that  is,  332  years*.  My  only 
inridern  assistants  were  Mafsham,  Dod- 
well,  and  Bentlcy. 

I  have  since  that  read  Pausanias  and 
Athanaeus  all  through,  and  yEschylus 
again.  I  am  nwv  in  I'indar  and  Lysias; 
for  I  take  verse  and  prose  together  like 
bread  and  chef  se. 


LETTER  LXII. 
Mr.  Gray  to  Dr.  JF/iarton. 

Cambridge,  Au^.  S,  1749. 

T  PROMisKD  Dr.  K''(*ne  long  since  to 
give  yon  an  account  of  our  magnifi- 
cence here  f;  but  the  news-papers,  and 
he  hiirjseltin  person,  have  got  the  start 
of  ray  inelolr.nce,  so  that  by  this  time  you 
are  well  acquainted  with  all  the  events 
that  adorn  ihat  week  of  wonders.  Thus 
much  I  may  venture  to  tell  you,  because 
it  is  probable  nobody  else  has  done  it, 

tliat  our  friend .'s  zeal  and  eloquence 

Surpassed  all  power  of  description.  Ve- 
suvio  in  an  eruption  was  not  more  vio- 
lent than  his  utterance,  nor  (sines  I  am 
at  my  mountains)  Pclion,  with  all  its 
pin.vtrees  in  a  sioni.  of  wind,  more  im- 
petuous tlian  hi?  aftion  ;  and  yet  the  se- 
nate-house still  stands,  and  (I  thank  God) 
we  are  all  safe  and  well  at  your  service. 
I  was  ready  to  sink  for  him,  and  scarce 
dared  to  look  about  me,  when  I  was  sure 
it  vfus  all  over  ;  but  soon  found  I  might 
have  spared  my  confusion  ;  all  people 
joined  to  applaud  him.  Every  t!)ing 
was  quite  right ;  and  I  dare  swear  not 
three  people  here  but  think  him  a  model 
of  oratory ;  for  all  the  Duke's  little 
court  came  with  a  resolution  to  be 
pleasrd ;  aiid  when  the  tone  was  once 
given,  the  university,  w  ho  ever  wait  for 
the  judgment  of  tliiir  betters,  struck 
into  it  with  an  admirable  harmony  :  for 
the  rest  of  the  performances,  they  wt  re 
just  what  they  usually  are.  Every  one, 
w  hiie  it  lasted,  was  very  gay  and  very 
busy  in  the  morning,  and  very  owlish  and 

•  Th.is  laborious  work  was  fomej  much  in  the 
manner  of  the  I'rcsiUent  Henault's  "  Hijnire  Je 
••  J'rjKff."  livery  i.:i|::  consisted  ofiiinerolumns; 
oiicioithe  O.ympud,  the  next  Icr  ihe  Ajchoni, 
the  third  lor  the  public  afl'.iirs  of  Grrece,  the 
tliree  next  fcr  the  I'hilosopheis,  and  the  three 
last  for  rocis,  hisiorians,  and  orators. 

+  'I  ne  Duke  of  Nrwcaitlc's  insttliatioa  as 
Chancellor  of  the  yaiversity. 


very  tipsy  at  night ;  I  make  no  excep- 
tions from  the  Chancellor  to  Blue-coat. 
Mason's  Ode  was  the  only  entertainment 
tliat  had  any  tolerable  elegance;  and,  for 
my  own  part,  I  think  it  (with  some  little 
abatements)  uncommonly  well  on  such  an 
occasion.  Pray  let  mc  know  your  senti- 
ments ;  for  doubtless  you  have  seen  it. 
Tie  author  of  it  grows  ap;-.ce  into  my 
good  graces,  as  I  know  him  more  ;  he  is 
very  ingenious,  with  great  good-nature 
and  simplicity  ;  a  little  vain,  but  in  so 
harmless  and  so  coniieal  a  way,  that  it 
does  not  offend  one  at  all ;  a  little  ambi- 
tious, but  withal  so  ignorant  in  the  world 
and  its  ways,  that  this  dt-es  not  hurt  him 
in  one's  opinion  ;  so  sincere  and  so  undis- 
guised, that  no  mind,  wit!,  a  spark  of 
generosity,  would  ever  think  of  hurting 
him,  he  lies  so  open  to  injury  ;  but  so  in- 
dolent, that  if  he  cannot  overcome  this 
habit,  all  his  good  qualities  wiil  signify 
nothing  at  all.  After  all,  I  like  him  so 
well,  I  could  wish  you  knew  him. 

LETTER    LXIir. 

Air.  Gray  to  his  Mother. 

Cambridge,  Nov.  7,  1749. 

'T'he  unhappy  news  I  have  just  receiv- 
ed from  you  equally  surprises  and 
afflids  me|.  I  have  lost  a  person  I  loved 
very  much,  and  have  been  used  to  from 
my  infancy ;  but  am  much  niore  con- 
cerned for  your  loss,  the  circumstances 
of  which  I  forbear  to  dwell  upon,  as  you 
must  be  torj  sensible  of  them)oarsclf;  and 
will,  I  fear,  more  and  more  need  a  con- 
solation that  no  one  can  give,  except  He 
who  has  preserved  her  to  you  so  many 
years,  and  at  last,  when  it  was  his  plea- 
sure, has  taken  her  from  us  to  himself: 
and  perhaps,  il  we  rtjiett  upon  whnt  she 
felt  in  this  life,  we  may  look  upon  this 
as  an  instance  of  his-  goodness  both  to 
her,  and  to  those  that  loved  her.  She 
mij^ht  have  languished  many  years  be- 
fore our  eyes  in  a  continual  increase  of 
pain,  and  totally  helpless  j  she  might 
have  long  wished  to  end  lier  misery 
without  being  able  to  attain  it ;  or  per- 

X  The  death  of  his  aunt,  Mrs.  Mary  Antrobus, 
who  die  J  the  5th  of  Novemi>er,  and  was  buried 
m  a  v.iuli  in  Stolce  church-yard  near  the  chancel 
door,  in  which  also  his  mother  and  himself  fac. 
cordaig  to  tlie  dirct^on  in  his  wiil;  were  after, 
wards  buried. 
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haps  even  lost  all  sense,  and  yet  con- 
tinued to  breathe ;  a  sad  spectacle  to 
such  as  mu'it  have  felt  more  for  her  than 
she  could  have  done  for  herself.  How- 
ever you  may  deplore  your  own  loss,  yet 
think  that  she  is  at  last  easy  and  happy ; 
and  has  now  more  occasion  to  pity  us 
than  we  hei",  I  hope,  and  beg,  you  will 
support  yourself  with  that  resignation  we 
owe  to  hiui  who  gave  us  our  being  for 
our  g(xjd,  and  who  deprives  us  of  it  for 
the  same  reason.  I  would  have  come  to 
you  diredtly,  but  you  do  not  say  whether 
«you  desire  I  should  or  not ;  if  you  do,  I 
beg  I  may  know  it,  for  there  is  nothing 
to  hinder  me,  and  I  am  in  very  good 
health. 

LETTER   LXIV. 

Mr.  Gray  to  Dr.  JVharton. 

Stoke,  August  9,   17J0. 
AmsTOTLE     says     (one    may    write 
Greek  to  you  without  scandal)  that 

iriv   £v?pyi»5ty  lav  d/  ^fono;  n   aTroucria  yivmou 
xxi  T^i  <J>*Xi«?  cOK-i   XriSwv  •n'ovsTy.      o'Sev  Hfurat 

YloWoi,:  ^*)  <^^X^«.;  a.7rpocr*iyopta.  oii\v<7irit. 
But  Aristotle  may  say  whatever  he 
pleases,  I'  do  not  find  myself  at  all  the 
worse  for  it.  I  could  indeed  wish  to  re- 
fresh my  'EvspyEjo.  a  little  at  Durham  by 
the  sight  of  yoo,  but  when  is  there  a 
probability  of  my  being  so  happy  ?  It 
concerned  me  greatly  when  I  heard  the 
other  day  that  your  asthma  continued  at 
times  to  affli6l  you,  and  that  you  were 
often  obliged  to  go  into  the  country  to 
breathe  ;  you  cannot  oblige  me  more  than 
by  giving  me  an  account  both  of  the  state 
of  your  body  and  mind  :  I  hope  the  lat- 
ter is  able  to  keep  you  cheerful  and  easy 
in  spite  of  the  frailties  of  its  companion. 
As  to  my  own,  it  can  neither  do  one  nor 
the  other ;  and  I  have  the  mortification 
to  find  my  spiritual  part  the  most  infirm 
thing  about  me.  You  have  doubtless 
heard  of  the  loss  I  have  had  in  Dr.  Mid- 
dleton,  whose  house  was  the  only  easy 
place  one  could  find  to  converse  in  at 
Cambridge  :  for  my  part  I  find  a  friend 
so  uncommon  a  thing,  that  I  cannot  help 
regretting  even  an  old  acquaintance, 
which  is  an  indifferent  likeness  of  it ; 
and  though  I  do  not  approve  the  spirit  of 
his  books,  methinks  it  is  pity  the  world 
should  Jose  so  rare  a  thing  as  a  good 
xvriter. 


My  studies  cannot  furnish  a  recom- 
mendation of  many  new  books  to  you. 
There  is  a  defence,  "  de  C Esprit  des 
Loi.v,"  by  Montesquieu  himself  j  it  has 
some  lively  things  in  it,  but  is  very  short, 
and  his  adversary  appears  to  be  so  mean 
a  bigot  that  he  deserved  no  answer. 
There  are  3  vols,  in  4lo.  of"  Histoiredu 
"  Cabinet  du  Roy,  by  Messrs.  Buffon 
"  and  d'Aubenton ;"  the  first  is  a  man 
of  charafter,  but  I  am  told  has  hurt  it 
by  this  work.  It  is  all  a  sort  of  intro- 
duftion  to  natural  history  j  the  weak  part 
of  it  is  a  love  of  system  which  runs 
through  it ;  the  most  contrary  thing  in 
the  world  to  a  science  entirely  grounded 
upon  experiments,  and  which  has  nothing 
to  do  with  vivacity  of  imagination.  How- 
ever, I  cannot  help  commending  the  ge- 
neral view  which  he  gives  of  the  face  of 
the  earth,  followed  by  a  particular  one 
of  all  the  known  nations,  their  peculiar 
figure  and  manners,  which  is  the  best 
epitome  of  geography  I  ever  met  with, 
and  written  with  sense  and  elegance  ;  in 
sliort,  these  bot^ks  are  well  worth  turn- 
ing over.  The  Memoirs  of  the  Abbe  de 
Mongon,  in  5  vols,  are  highly  com- 
mended, but  I  have  not  seen  them.  He 
was  engaged  in  several  embassies  to  Ger- 
many, England,  &c.  during  the  course  of 
the  late  war.  The  president  Henault's 
"  Ahrege  Chronologique  de  VHistoire  de 
"  France,"  1  believe  I  have  before  men- 
tioned to  you  as  a  very  good  book  of 
its  kind. 

LETTER    LXV. 

Mr.  Gray  to  Mr.  Wdlpole. 

Cambridge,   Feb.  II,  i7fr. 

As  you  have  brought  me  into  a  littlft 
sort  of  distress,  you  must  as.sist  me,  I 
believe,  to  get  out  of  it  as  well  as  I  can. 
Yesterday  1  had  the  misfortune  of  receiv- 
ing a  letter  from  certain  gentlemen  (as 
their  bookseller  expresses  it),  who  have 
taken  the  Magazine  of  Magazines  into 
their  hand :  they  tell  me  that  an  in- 
genious poem,  called  Reflections  in  a 
Country  Church-yard,  has  been  C(>mmu- 
nicated  to  them,  which  they  are  printing 
forthwith  ;  that  they  'are  informed  that 
the  excellent  author  of  it  is  I  by  name, 
and  that  they  beg  not  only  his  indulgence, 
but  the  honour  cf  his  correspondence, 
&:c.  As  I  am  not  at  all  disposed  to  be 
either  so  indulizent,  or  so  correspondent, 
a  <i  i  as 
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as  they  desire,  I  have  but  one  bad  way 
left  to  escape  the  honour  they  vvouUl  in- 
flict upon  me  ;  and  therefore  am  obliged 
to  dtsire  you  would  make  Dcdsley  print 
it  immediately  (which  may  be  done  in 
less  than  a  week's  time)  from  your  copy, 
but  without  my  name,  in  what  form  is 
most  convenient  Cor  him,  but  on  his  best 
paper  and  character  ;  he  must  correit  the 
press  himself,  and  print  it  without  any 
interval  between  the  stanzas,  because  the 
sense  is  in  some  places  continued  beyond 
them;  and  the  title  must  be, — Elegy, 
Avrittcn  in  a  Country  Church-yard.  If  lie 
would  add  a  line  or  two  to  say  it  came 
into  his  hands  by  accident,  I  should  like 
it  better.  If  you  behold  the  Magazine  of 
Magazines  in  the  light  that  I  do,  you 
will  not  refuse  to  give  yourself  this  trou- 
ble on  my  account,  which  you  have 
taken  of  your  own  accord  before  now.  If 
Dodsley  do  not  do  this  immediately,  he 
as  well  let  it  alone. 


if  any  body  should  fall  upon  Shakespear, 
who  indeed  lies  infinitely  more  open  to 
criticism  of  all  kinds ;  but  I  should  t;ot 
care  to  be  the  person  that  undertook  it. 
If  you  do  not  like  Athaliah  or  Britanni- 
cus,  there  is  no  more  to  be  said.  I  have 
done. 

Bishop  Hall's  satires,  called  Virgide- 
miae,  are  lately  reimblished.  They  are 
full  of  spirit  and  poetry;  as  much  of  the 
first  as  Dr.  Dor.ne,  and  far  more  of  the 
latter  :  they  were  written  at  the  univer- 
sity when  he  was  about  twenty- three 
years  old,  and  in  Queen  Elizabeth's 
time. 

You  do  not  say  whether  you  have  read 
the  Crito*.  I  only  recommend  the  dra- 
matic part  of  the  Phaedo  to  you,  not  the 
argumentative.  The  subje6i  of  the  Eras- 
tae  is  good ;  it  treats  of  that  peculiar 
chara»5ter  and  turn  of  mir.d  which  belongs 
to  a  true  philosopher,  but  it  is  shorter 
than  one  wouUI  wish.  The  Eutbyphro 
I  would  not  lead  at  all. 


LETTER   LXVL 
Mr.  Gray  to  Dr.  Wharton. 

Dec.  19,   I7(;2. 

JJave  you  read  Madame  de  M.iin- 
tenon's  Letters  ?  They  are  undoubt- 
edly genuine;  they  begin  very  early  in 
her  life,  before  she  married  Scarron,  and 
continue  after  the  king's  death  to  within 
a  little  while  of  her  own  ;  they  bear  all 
the  marks  of  a  noble  spirit  (in  her  ad- 
versity particularly),  of  virtue  and  unaf- 
fected devotion  ;  insomuch,  that  I  am 
almost  persuadt  d  she  was  adually  mar- 
ried to  Lewis  the  XlVth,  and  never  his 
mistress  ;  and  this  not  out  of  any  policy 
or  ambition,  but  conscience  :  for  she 
was  what  we  should  call  a  bigot,  yt  t  with 
great  good  sense  :  in  short,  she  was  too 
good  for  a  court.  Misfortunes  in  the 
beginning  of  her  life  had  formed  her 
mind  (naturally  lively  and  inipatient)  to 
refledion  and  a  habit  of  piety.  She  w  as 
always  miserable  while  she  had  the  care 
of  Madame  de  Montespan's  children; 
timiil  and  \  ery  cautious  ot  making  use  of 
that  unlimited  power  she  rose  to  af- 
terwards, for  ftar  of  trespassing  on  the 
Icing's  friendship  for  her;  and  after  his 
death  not  at  all  afraid  of  meeting  her  own. 
I  do  not  know  what  to  say  to  you  witli 
regard  to  Racine,  it  sounds  to  me  as 


LETTER    LXVII. 

Mr.  Gray  to  Mr.  IFalpole. 

Stoke,  Jan.  1752. 

T  AM  at  present  at  Stoke,  to  which  place 
1  came  at  half  an  hour's  warning  upon 
the  news  I  received  oi  my  mother's  ill- 
ness, and  did  not  expect  to  have  found 
her  alive ;  luit  when  I  arrived  she  was 
much  better,  and  continues  so.  I  shall 
therefore  be  very  glad  to  make  you  a  visit 
at  Slrawberry-IIill,  whenever  you  give 
me  notice  of  a  convenient  time.  1  am 
surprised  at  the  print,  which  far  sur- 
passes my  idea  of  London  graving  :  the 
drawing  itself  was  so  finished,  that  1  sup- 
pose it  did  not  require  all.  the  art  I  had 
imagined  to  copy  it  tolerably.  My  aunts 
seeing  me  open  your  letter,  took  it  to  be 
a  burying-tickct,  and  asked  whether  any 
body  had  k-ft  me  a  ring;  and  so  they 
sti.l  conceive  it  to  be,  even  with  ail  their 
spe6fnc!es  on.  Heaven  forbid  they  should 
suspc*6t  it  to  belong  to  any  verses  of  mine, 
they  would  burn  me  for  a  poet.  On  my 
own  part  I  am  satisfied,  if  this  design  of 
yours  succeed  so  well  as  you  intend  it; 
and  yet  I  know  it  will  be  accompanied 
with  something  not  at  all  agreeable  to 
me.     While  1  write  this,  1  receive  your 


•  Of  Plato. 
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second  letter. — Sure,  you  are  not  oiu  of 
your  wits !  Tliis  I  know,  if  you  snlfcr 
my  head  to  be  printed,  you  will  infalli- 
bly put  nie  out  9f  mine.  I  conjure  you 
immediately  to  j)ut  a  stop  to  any  such  de- 
sign. Who  is  at  the  expence  of  engrav- 
ing it,  I  know  not  •,  but  if  it  be  Dodsley, 
I  will  make  up  the  loss  to  him.  Tlie 
thing,  as  it  was,  I  know,  will  make  me 
ridiculous  enough  ;  but  to  app;'ar  in  pro- 
per person,  at  tlie  head  of  my  works, 
consisting  of  half  a  dozen  ballads  in 
thirty  pages,  would  be  worse  than  the 
pvliory.  1  do  assure  you,  if  I  had  re- 
ceived such  a  book,  with  such  a  frontis- 
piece, without  any  warning,  I  believe  it 
would  have  given  me  a  palsy  :  therefore 
I  rejoice  to  have  received  this  notice,  and 
shall  not  be  easy  till  you  tell  me  all 
thoughts  of  it  are  laid  aside.  I  am  ex- 
tremely in  earnest,  and  cannot  bear  even 
the  idea. 

I  had  written  to  Dodsley  if  I  had  not 
received  yours,  to  tell  him  how  little  I 
liked  the  title  which  he  meant  to  prefix  ; 
but  your  letter  has  put  all  that  out  of  my 
head.  If  you  think  it  necessary  to  print 
these  explanations  for  the  use  of  people 
that  have  no  eyes,  I  should  be  glad  they 
were  a  little  altered.  I  am,  to  my  shame, 
in  your  debt  fur  a  long  letter;  but  I  can- 
not think  of  any  thing  else  till  you  have 
set  me  at  ease  on  this  matter. 

LETTEFx    LXVIII. 
Mr.  Gray  to  Mr.  Mason. 

Durham,  Dec.  26,  175 J. 
A  LITTLE  while  before  I  received  your 
melancholy  letter,  I  had  been  in- 
formed by  Mr.  Charlt-s  Avison  of  one  of 
the  sad  events  you  mention.*  I  know 
what  it  is  to  lose  persons  that  one's  eyes 
and  heart  have  long  been  used  to  ;  and  I 
never  desire  to  part  with  the  remem- 
brance of  that  loss,  nor  would  wish  you 
should.  It  is  something  that  you  had  a 
little  time  to  acquaint  yourself  with  the 
idea  before-hand  j  and  that  your  father 
suffered  but  little  pain,  the  only  thing 
that  makes  death  terrible.  After  I  have 
said  this,  I  cannot  help  expressing  my 
surprise  at  the  disposition  he  has  made  of 

*  The  death  of  Mr.  Mason's  father,  and  of  Dr. 
Marmaduke  I'ricket,  a  young  physician  of  his  own 
age,  wiih  wiiom  lie  was  brought  up  from  inl'aucy, 
who  died  of  (he  same  iiifeAious  fever. 


his  aflairs.  I  must  (if  you  will  suffer  me 
to  say  so)  call  it  i^reat  weakness ;  and  yet 
perhaps  your  atllittion  for  him  is  height- 
ened by  that  very  weakness  ;  for  I  know- 
it  is  possib'e  to  feel  an  additional  sorrow 
for  the  faults  of  those  wc  have  loved,  even 
where  that  fault  has  been  greatly  injuri- 
ous to  ourselves. — Let  me  desire  you  not 
to  expose  yourself  to  any  further  danger 
in  the  midst  of  that  scene  of  sickness  and 
death  ;  but  withdraw  as  soon  as  possible 
to  some  place  at  a  little  distance  in  the 
country;  tor  I  do  not,  in  the'least,  like 
the  situation  you  are  in.  I  do  not  at- 
tempt to  console  you  on  the  situation 
your  fortune  is  left  in ;  if  it  were  far 
worse,  the  good  opinion  I  have  of  you 
tells  me,  you  will  never  the  sooner  do 
any  thing  mean  or  unworthy  of  yourself ; 
and  consequeiuly  I  cannot  pity  you  on 
this  account,  but  I  sincerely  do  on  the 
new  loss  you  have  had  of  a  good  and 
friendly  man,  whose  memory  1  honour. 
I  have  seen  the  scene  you  describe,  and 
know  how  dreadful  it  is  :  I  know  too  I 
am  the  better  for  it.  "We  are  all  idle 
and  thoughtless  things,  and  have  no 
sense,  no  use  in  the  world  any  longer 
than  that  sad  impression  lasts;  the 
deeper  it  is  engraved  the  better. 


LETTER    LXIX. 
Mr.  Gray  to  Dr.  Wharton. 

Stoke,  Sept.  18,  1754. 
T  AM  glad  you  enter  into  the  spirit  of 
Strawberry-Castle ;  it  has  a  purity  and 
propriety  of.  Gothicism  in  it  (with  very- 
few  exceptions)  that  I  have  not  seen  else- 
where. My  Lord  Radnor's  vagaries  I 
see  did  not  keep  you  from  doing  justice 
to  his  situation,  which  far  surpasses  every 
thing  near  it  j  and  I  do  not  know  a  more 
laughing  scene  than  that  about  Twicken- 
ham and  Richmond.  Dr.  Akenside,  I 
perceive,  is  no  conjuror  in  architefture  ; 
especially  when  he  talks  of  the  ruins  of 
Persepolis,  which  are  no  more  Gothic 
than  they  are  Chinese.  The  Egyptian 
style  (see  Dr.  Pocock,  not  his  discourses, 
but  bis  prints)  was  apparently  the  mother 
of  the  Greek  j  and  there  is  such  a  simi- 
litude between  the  Egyptian  and  those 
Persian  ruins,  as  gave  Diodorus  room  to 
affirm,  that  the  old  buildings  of  Persia 
were  certainly  performed  by  Egyptian 
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artists.  As  to  the  other  part  of  3'our 
friend's  opinion,  that  thf  Gothic  manner 
is  the  Saracen  or  M<.ori.sh,  he  has  a  great 
authority  to  support  him,  that  of  Sir 
Christopher  Wren ;  and  yet  I  cannot 
help  thinking  it  undoubtedly  wrong. — 
The  palices  in  Spain  I  never  saw  but  Id 
description,  which  gives  us  little  or  no 
idea  of  things  ;  but  the  Doge's  palai  e  at 
Venice  I  have  seen,  which  is  in  the  Ara- 
besque manner  :  and  the  houses  of  Bar- 
bary  you  may  see  in  Dr.  Shaw's  book, 
not  to  mention  abundance  of  otl.er  East- 
ern buildings  in  Turkey,  Persia,  &c.  that 
we  have  views  of  j  and  ihcy  seem  plainly 
to  be  corruptions  of  the  Greek  architec- 
ture, broke  into  little  parts  indeed,  and 
covered  with  little  ornaments,  but  in  a 
taste  very  distinguishable  from  that  which 
■we  call  Gothic.  Tlere  is  one  thing  that 
runs  throui;h  the  Moorish  buildings  (hat 
an  imitator  would  certainly  have  been 
first  struck  with,  and  would  have  tried 
to  copy }  and  that  is  the  cupolas  which 
cover  every  thing,  baths,  apartments, 
and  even  kitchens ;  yet  who  ever  saw  a 
Gothic  cupob  ?  It  is  a  thir.g  plainly  of 
Greek  original.  1  do  not  see  any  thing 
but  the  slender  spires  that  serve  for  stee- 
ples, which  may  perhaps  be  borrowed 
from  the  Saracen  minarets  on  their 
mosques. 

I  take  it  ill  ynu  should  say  any  thing 
against  the  Mole  ;  it  is  a  reHeftion  I  see 
cast  at  the  Than.es.  Do  you  tliink  that 
nvers,  which  have  lived  in  London  and 
its  neighbourhood  all  their  days,  will  run 
roaring  and  tumbling  about  like  your 
tramontane  torrents  in  the  North  ?  No, 
they  only  glide  and  whisper. 


LETTEFx    LXX. 

Mr.  Gray  to  Dr.  IHiarton. 

Cambridge,  March  9,  1755. 
J  DO  not  pretend  to  humble  any  one's 
pride  3  1  love  my  own  too  well  to  at- 
tempt it.  As  to  mortifying  their  vanity 
it  is  too  easy  and  too  mean  a  task  for  me 
to  delight  in.  You  are  very  good  in 
shewing  so  mu  h  sensibility  on  my  ac- 
count J  but  be  assured  my  taste  for  praise 
is  nor  h^;e  that  of  cliildrcn  for  fruit ;  if 
there  were  nothing  but  medlars  and 
blick- berries  in  the  world,  I  would  be 


very  well  content  to  go  without  any  at 
all,  I  dare  say  that  Mason,  though 
some  years  younger  than  I,  was  as  little 
elevated  with  the  approbation  of  Lord  — 
and  Lord  — ,  as  I  am  mortified  by  their 
silence. 

With  regard  to  publishing,  I  am  not 
so  much  against  the  thing  itself,  as  of 
publishing  this  Ode  alone*.  I  have  two 
or  three  ideas  more  in  my  head.  What  is 
to  come  of  them  ?  Must  they  come  too 
out  in  the  si.ape  of  little  sixpenny  flams, 
dropping  one  after  another  till  Mr.  Dods- 
ley  thinks  fit  to  colled  them  with  Mr. 
'Jliis's  song,  and  jMr.  Tother's  epigram, 
into  a  pretty  volume  ?  I  am  sure  Mason 
must  be  sensible  of  this,  and  therefore 
cannot  mean  what  he  says.  Neither  am  I 
quite  of  your  opinion  with  regard  to 
strophe  and  antistrophe  :  .scttu)g  aside  the 
difficulty  of  execution,  methinks  it  has 
little  or  no  effiett  on  the  ear,  which  scarce 
perceives  the  regular  return  of  metres  at 
so  great  a  distance  from  one  another  :  to 
make  it  succeed,  I  am  persuaded  the 
stanzas  must  not  consist  of  above  nine 
lines  each  at  the  most.  Pindar  has  seve- 
ral such  odes. 


LETTER   LXXL 
From  the  same  to  the  same. 

Pembroke  Hall,  March  25,  1756. 
'y  HOUGH  I  had  no  reasonable  excuse  for 
myself  before  I  received  your  last 
letter,  yet  since  that  time  I  have  had  a 
pretty  good  one ,  having  been  taken  up 
in  quarrelling  with  Peter-lrousef ,  and  in 
removing  myself  from  thence  to  Pem- 
broke. This  may  be  looked  upon  as  a 
sort  of  aera  in  a  life  so  barren  of  events  as 


•  His  Ode  on  the  Progress  of  Poetry. 

+  The  reason  of  Mr.  Gray's  changing  his  Col« 
lege,  which  is  here  only  glmced  ai,  was  in  few 
words  this  :  Two  or  three  young  mtn  of  fortune, 
who  lived  in  the  same  stjir-case, liad  for  some  time 
intentionally  dis.urbed  him  with  their  tiots,  and 
carried  their  ill  behaviour  so  far  as  frequently  to 
awaken  him  at  midnight.  After  having  borne  with 
their  insults  longer  than  might  re:isonably  have  beea 
expedled  even  from  a  man  of  less  warmth  of  tem- 
per, Mr.  Gray  complained  to  the  coverning  part  of 
the  Society  ;  and  not  thinking  that  nis  remonstrance 
was  sufficiently  attended  to,  quitted  the  College. 
The  slight  munner  in  which  he  mentions  thisalfeir, 
when  writing  to  one  of  his  most  intimate  friends, 
certainly  does  hoaour  to  Uie  placability  of  his  dis- 
position. 

mine ; 
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mine ;  yet  I  shall  treat  it  in  Voltaire's 
manner,  and  only  tell  you  that  I  left  ray 
lodgings  because  the  rooms  were  noisy, 
and  the  pisople  of  the  house  uncivil.  This 
is  all  I  would  choose  to  huve  said  about 
it ;  but  if  you  in  private  should  be  curious 
enough  to  enter  into  a  particular  detail  of 
fa6ts  and  minute  circumstances,  the  bear- 
er, who  was  witness  to  them,  will  pro- 
bably satisfy  you.  All  I  shall  say  more  is, 
tliat  I  am  for  the  present  extremely  well 
lodged  here,  and  as  quiet  as  in  th'j  Grand 
Chartreuse ;  and  that  every  body  (even 
Dr.  Long  himself)  are  as  civil  as  they 
could  be  to  Mary  of  Valens*  in  jjerson. 
With  regard  to  any  advice  I  can  give 
you  about  your  being  Physician  to  the 
Hospital,  I  frankly  own  it  ought  to  give 
way  to  a  much  better  judge,  especially  so 
disinterested  a  one  as  Dr.  Heberden.  I 
love  refusals  no  more  than  you  do.  But 
as  "to  your  fears  of  effluvia,  I  maintain 
that  one  sick  rich  patient  has  more  of  pes- 
tilence and  putrefaction  about  him  than  a 
whole  ward  of  sick  poor. 

The  similitude  between  the  Italian  re- 
publics and  those  of  ancient  Greece  has 
often  struck  me,  as  it  does  you,  1  do  not 
wonder  that  Sully's  memoirs  have  highly 
entertained  you  ;  but  cannot  agree  with 
you  in  thinking  him  or  his  master  two  of 
the  best  men  in  the  world.  The  King 
was  indeed  one  of  the  best  natured  men 
that  ever  lived  ;  but  it  is  owing  only  to 
chance  that  his  intended  marriage  with 
Madame  d'Estre^s,  or  whh  the  Mar- 
quise de  Verneuil,  did  not  involve  him 
and  the  kingdom  in  the  most  inextricable 
confusion  ;  and  his  design  upon  the  P.in- 
cess  of  Conde  (in  his  old  age)  was  worse 
still.  As  to  the  Minister,  his  base  appli- 
cation to  Concini,  after  the  murder  of 
Henry,  has  quite  ruined  him  in  my 
esteem,  and  destroyed  all  the  merit  of 
that  honest  surly  pride  for  which  I  ho- 
noured him  before ;  yet  I  own  that,  as 
Kings  and  Ministers  go,  they  were  both 
extraordinary  men.  Pray  look  at  the 
end  of  Birch's  State  Papers  of  Sir  J.  Ed- 
monds, for  the  ciiaraftcr  of  the  French 
Court  at  that  time  j  it  is  written  by  Sir 
George  Carew. 

You  should  have  received  Mason's 
presentf  last  Saturday.    I  desire  you  to 

♦  Foundress  of  the  College. 

+  The  four  Odes  which  Mr.  Majon  had  just 
published  separately. 


tell  me  your  critical  opinion  of  the  new 
Odes,  and  aKo  whether  you  have  found 
out  two  lines  which  he  has  inserted  in  hig 
third  to  a  friend,  which  are  suiierlativej. 
We  do  not  expert  the  world,  which  ig 
just  going  to  be  invaded,  will  bestow 
much  attention  to  them  ;  if  you  hear  any 
thing,  you  will  tell  us. 


LETTER    LXn. 
From  the  same  to  the  same. 

June  14,   1756. 

'pHouGH  I  allow  abundance  for  your 
kindness  and  partiality  to  me,  I  am 
yet  much  pleased  with  the  good  opinion 
you  seem  to  have  of  the  Bard  :  I  have 
not,  however,  done  a  word  more  than  the 
little  you  have  .seen,  having  been  in  a 
very  listless,  unpleasant,  and  inutile  slate 
of  mind  for  this  long  time,  for  which  I 
shall  beg  you  to  prescribe  me  somewhat 
strengthening  and  agglutinant,  lest  it  turn 
to  a  confirmed  pthisis. 

I  recommend  two  little  French  books 
to  you,  one  called  Memoires  de  M.  de  la 
Porte  ;  it  has  all  the  air  of  simplicity  and 
truth,  and  contains  some  very  few  extra- 
ordinary ta6ts  relating  to  Anne  of  Austria 
and  Cardinal  Mazarine.  The  other  is  in 
two  small  volumes,  "  Memoires  de  Ma- 
"  dame  Staal,"  The  facts  are  no  great 
matter,  but  the  manner  and  vivacity 
make  them  interesting.  She  was  a  sort 
of  confidante  to  the  late  Dutchess  of 
Maine,  and  imprisoned  a  long  time  on 
her  account  during  the  regency. 

I  ought  before  now  to  have  thanked 
you  for  your  kind  otfer,  which  I  mean 
soon  to  accept,  for  a  reason  which,  to  be 
sure,  can  be  none  to  you  and  Mrs.  Whar- 
ton ;  and  therefore  I  think  it  my  duly  to 
give  you  notice  of  it.  I  have  told  you 
already  of  my  mental  ailments ;  and  it  is 
a  very  possible  thing  also  that  I  may  be 
bodily  ill  again  in  town,  which  I  would 
not  choose  to  be  in  a  dirty  inconvenient 
lodging,  where,  {)erhaps,  my  nurse  might 
stitle  me  with  a  pillow  j  and  therefore  it 
is  no  wonder  ifj  prefer  your  house:  but 
I  tell  you  of  this  in  time,  that  ii"  either  of 
you  are  frightened  at  the  thoughts  of  a 


J  While  thro'  the  west,  where  sinks  the  crim- 
son day, 
Meek  Twilight  slowly  sailtf  and  vtnu  her  banners 
•     gray*  . 
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sick  body,  you  may  make  a  luindsome 
excuse  and  save  yourselves  this  trouble. 
You  are  not,  however,  to  imai^ine  niy  ill- 
ness is  in  esse ;  no,  it  is  only  in  posse ; 
otherwise  I  should  be  scrupulous  of  bring- 
ing it  home  to  you.  I  think  I  shall  be 
•with  you  in  about  a  fortnight. 


LETTER    LXXIir. 

M)-.  Gray  to  Air.  Mason. 

Stoke,  Julv2j,  17 j6. 
T  FEEL  a  contrition  tor  my  long  silence ; 
and  yet  perhaps  it  is  the  last  thing  you 
trouble  your  head  about.  Nevertheless, 
I  will  be  as  sorry  as  if  you  took  it  ill.  I 
am  sorry  too  to  see  you  so  punil-tilious  as 
to  stand  upon  answers,  and  never  to  come 
near  me  till  I  have  regularly  left  my 
name  at  your  door,  like  a  mercer's  wife, 
that  imitates  people  who  go  a-visiting.  I 
■would  forgive  you  this,  if  you  could  pos- 
sibly suspect  I  were  doing  any  thing  that 
I  liked  better;  for  then  your  forraaltty 
might  look  like  being  piqued  at  my 
negligence,  which  has  somewhat  in  it 
like  kindness :  but  you  know  I  am  at 
Stoke,  hearing,  secii;g,  doing  absolutely 
nothing.  Not  such  a  nothing  as  you  do 
at  Tunbridge,  chequered  and  diversified 
with  a  succession  of  fleeting  colours ; 
but  heavy,  lifeless,  without  form  and 
void  j  sometimes  almost  as  black  as  the 
moral  of  Voltaire's  Lisbon*,  which  angers 
you  so.  I  have  had  no  more  muscubr  in- 
flations, and  am  only  troubled  with  this 
depression  of  mind.  You  will  not  ex- 
jjcct,  therefore,  I  should  give  you  any 
account  of  my  rerve,  which  is  at  best 
(you  know)  of  so  delicate  a  constitution, 
and  lias  such  weak  nerves  as  not  to  stir 
out  of  its  chamber  above  three  days  in  a 
year.  But  I  shall  inquire  after  yours, 
and  why  it  is  ofi^  again  ?  It  has  certainly 
worse  nerves  than  mine,  if  your  Re- 
viewers n-.ve  frighted  it.  Sure  I  (not  to 
mention  a  score  of  your  other  critics)  am 
something  a  belter  judge  than  ail  the 
men-midwivcsand  presbyterian  parsonsf 
that  ever  were  born.'  Pray  give  me 
leave  to  ask  you,  do  you  find  yourself 
tickled  with  the  commendations  of  sul  h 

•  lilt  I'ccm  "  sur  h  De$tru£lion  de  Lisbon," 
pubiislied  ;ibau'  iliat  time. 

+  The  Keviev  ers.  at  ihe  line,  were  supposed 
lobe  ot  liicse  F.oU^sions. 


people  ?  (for  you  have  your  share  of  these 
too:)  I  dare  say  not;  your  vanity  has 
certainly  a  better  taste.  And  can  then  the 
censure  of  such  critics  move  you  ?  I  own 
it  is  an  impertinence  in  these  gentry  to 
talk  of  one  at  all,  eirlicr  in  good  or 
in  bad  ;  but  this  ive  must  all  swallow  :  I 
mean  not  only  we  that  write,  but  all  the 
u-e's  that  ever  did  any  thing  to  be  talked 
of. 

While  I  am  writing  I  receive  yours, 
and  rejoice  to  find  that  the  genial  influ- 
ences of  this  fine  season,  which  produce 
nothing  in  me,  have  hatched  hijii  and 
unimaginable  fantasies  in  youj.  1  see, 
methinks,  as  1  sit  on  ^nowdon,  some 
glimpse  of  Mona  and  her  haunted  shades, 
and  hope  we  shall  be  very  good  neigh- 
bours. Any  Druidical  anecdotes  that  I 
can  meet  with,  I  will  be  sure  to  send  you 
when  I  return  to  Cambridge  ;  but  I  can- 
not pretend  to  be  learned  without  books, 
or  to  know  the  Druids  from  modern 
Bishops  at  this  distance.  1  can  only  tell 
yon  not  to  go  and  take  Mona  for  (he  Isle 
of  Man  :  it  is  Anglesey,  a  trad  of  plain 
country,  very  fertile,  but  piftuiesque 
only  from  the  view  it  has  of  Caernarvon- 
shire, from  which  it  is  separated  by  the 
Menai,  a  narrow  arm  of  the  sea.  For- 
give me  for  supposing  in  you  sucii  a 
want  of  erudition. 

J  congratulate  you  on  our  glorious  suc- 
cesses in  the  Mediterranean.  Shall  we 
go  in  time,  and  hire  a  house  together  in 
Switzerland.'  It  is  a  fine  poetical  country 
to  look  at,  and  nobody  there  will  under- 
stand a  word  we  say  or  write. 


LETTER   LXXIV. 
Frovi  the  same  to  the  same. 

Cambridge,   May  17^7. 

Vov  are  so  forgetful  of  me  that  I  should 
not  forgive  it,  but  that  I  suppose  Ca- 
ra6tacus  may  be  the  better  for  it.  Yet  I 
hear  nothing  from  him  neither,  in  spite  of 
his  promises:  there  is  no  faith  in  man,  no 
not  in  a  Welchman  ;  and  yet  Mr.  Parry§ 
has  been  here,  and  scratched  out  such  ra- 
vishing blind  harmony,  such  tunes  of  a 

J  Mr.  Majon  had  sent  him  his  first  idea  of  Ca- 
rjtt'cus,  drawn  out  in  a  short  .ugument. 

^  A  cajiitil  performer  on  iKe  Welch  harp,  and 
who  w;>s  either  boin  blind,  or  had  been  so  from  his 
ia£iiicy. 
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thousand  years  old,  with  names,  enough 
to  choak  you,  as  havi;  set  all  this  learned 
body  a-dancing,  and  inspired  them  with 
due  reverence  for  my  old  Bard  his  coun- 
trynuin,  whenever  he  shall  appear.  Mr. 
Parry,  you  must  know,  has  put  a.y  Ode 
in  motion  again,  and  has  broup,ht  it  at  last 
to  a  conclusion.  It  is  to  him,  tliercfore, 
that  you  ovi'e  the  treat  which  1  send  you 
inclo.'.ed;  namely,  the  breast  and  merry- 
thought, and  rump  too,  of  the  chicken 
which  I  have  [you  chewing  so  long,  that 
i  would  give  the  world  for  neck-beef  or 
cow-h'-el. 

You  will  observe,  in  the  beginning  of 
this  thing,  some  alteration  of  a  few 
words,  partly  for  improvement,  and  part- 
ly to  avoid  repetitions  of  like  words  and 
rhymes  j  yet  1  have  not  got  rid  of  them 
all;  the  six  last  lines  of  the  filih  stanza 
are  new;  tell  me  whetf.er  they  will  do.  I 
am  well  aware  of  many  weakly  tilings 
towards  the  conclusion,  but  I  hope  the 
end  itself  will  do;  give  me  your  lull  and 
true  opinion,  and  I  hat  not  upon  delibera- 
tion, but  forthwith.  Mr.  Hurd  himself 
allows  that  Lion  port  is  not  too  bold  for 
Queen  Elizabeth. 

I  have  got  the  old  Scotch  ballad  on 
which  Douglas  was  founded  ;  it  is  divine, 
and  as  long  as  from  hence  to  Aston. 
Have  you  never  seen  it  ?  Aristotle's  best 
rules  are  observed  in  it,  in  a  manner  that 
shews  the  author  had  never  read  Aris- 
totle. It  begins  in  the  fifih  a6t  of  the 
play:  you  may  read  it  two-thirds  through 
without  guessing  what  it  is  about  :  and 
yet,  when  you  come  to  the  end,  it  is  im- 
possible not  to  understand  the  whole  sto- 
ry. I  send  you  the  two  first  stanzas, 
¥c      f:      *      * 

LETTER    LXXV. 
Mr.  Gray  to  Mr.  Hard*, 

Stoke,  .August  25,  1757. 
T  DO  not  know  why  you  should  thank  me 
for  what  you  had  a  right  and  title  to  +  ; 
but  attribute  it  to  the  excess  of  your  po- 
liteness j  and  the  more  so,  because  almost 
no  one  else  has  made  me  the  same  com- 
pliment. As  your  acquaintance  in  the 
University  (you  say)  do  mc  the  honour 

*  Afterwards  Bishop  of  Worcester. 
f  A  present  of  his  two  Pindaric  Odes  jiui  the^ 
published. 


to  admire,  it  would  be  ungenerous  in  me 
not  to  give  them  notice,  that  they  are  do- 
ing a  very  unfashionable  thing  ;  for  all 
people  of  condition  are  agreed  not  to 
admire,  nor  even  to  understand.  One 
very  great  man,  writing  to  an  acquaint- 
ance of  his  and  n)ine,  says  that  he  had 
read  them  seven  or  eight  times  ;  and  that 
now,  when  he  next  sees  him,  he  shall  not 
have  above  ihirtij  questions  to  ask.  Ano- 
ther (a  peer)  believes  that  the  last  stanza 
of  the  second  Ode  relates  to  King  Charles 
the  First  and  Oliver  Cromwell.  Even 
ray  friends  tell  me  they  do  not  succeed,  and 
write  me  moving  topics  of  consolation  on 
that  head.  In  short,  I  have  heard  of  no- 
body but  an  afitor  and  a  do6tor  of  divi- 
nity tiiat  profess  their  esteem  for  them. 
Oh  yes,  a  lady  of  quality  (a  friend  of 
Mason's),  who  is  a  great  reader.  Slie 
knew  there  was  a  compliment  toDryden, 
bat  never  suspefted  there  was  any  thing 
said  about  Shakespear  dr  Miiton,  till  it 
was  explained  to  her;  and  wishes  that 
there  had  been  titles  prefixed  to  tell  what 
they  were  about. 

Fiom  this  mention  of  Mason's  name 
you  may  think,  perhaps,  we  are  great 
correspondents.  No  such  thing  ;  I  have 
not  heard  from  him  these  two  months.  I 
will  be  sure  to  scold  in  my  own  name,  as 
well  as  in  yours.  I  rejoice  to  hear  you 
are  so  ripe  for  the  press,  and  so  \  olnmi- 
nous  ;  not  for  my  own  sake  only,  whom 
you  flatter  with  the  hopes  of  seeing  your 
labours  both  public  and  private,  but  for 
yours  too  ;  for  to  be  employed  is  to  be 
happy.  This  principle  of  mine  (and  I 
am  convinced  of  its  truth)  has,  as  usual, 
no  influence  on  my  pradice.  I  am  alone, 
and  ennuye  to  the  last  degree,  yet  do  no- 
thing. Indeed  I  have  one  excuse  :  my 
health  (which  you  have  so  kindly  in- 
quired after)  is  not  extraordinary,  ever 
since  I  came  hither.  ,It  is  no  great  ma- 
lady, but  several  little  ones,  that  seem 
brewing  no  good  to  me.  It  will  be  a 
particular  pleasure  to  me  to  hear  whe- 
ther Content  dwells  in  Leicestershire, 
and  how  she  entertains  herself  there. 
Only  do  not  be  too  happy,  nor  forget 
entirely  the  quiet  ugliness  of  Cam- 
bridge. 
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LETTER    LXXVL 
Mr,  Gray  to  Air.  Mason. 

Cambridge,  Dec.  19,  pj?. 


[  would  make  each  image  so  clear,  that 
it  might  be  fully  understood  by  itself}  for 
in  this  obscure  mythology  we  must  not 
hint  at  things,  as  we  do  with  ihe  Greek 
fables,  that  every  body  is  supposed  to 
kii(Av  at  school.     However,  on  second 


J^  LiFR  spent  out  of  the  world  has  its    thoughts,  I  think  it  would  be  still  better 
hours  of  despondence,  its  inconve-    t^  graft  any  wild   pic\uresque  fable,  ab 


litcnces,  its  sutfcrings,  as  numerous  and 
as  real,  though  not  quite  cf  the  same  sorti 
as  a  life  spent  in  the  midst  of  it.  Tiie 
power  we  have,  when  we  will  exert  it 
over  our  o\vn  mimls,  joined  to  a  little 
strength  and  consolation,  r.ay,  a  little 
pri.'e  we  catch  from  those  th.it  seem  to 
love  us,  is  our  only  support  in  either  of 
these  conditions.  I  am  sensible  I  cannot 
return  you  more  of  this  assistance  than  I 
have  received  from  you  ;  and  can  only 
tell  you,  that  one  who  has  far  more  rea 


solutely  of  one's  own  invention,  on  the 
Druid-stock  ;  I  mean  on  those  half  dozen 
of  old  fancies  that  are  known  to  be  a  part 
of  their  sysiem.  This  will  give  you  more 
freedom  and  latitude,  and  will  leave  no 
bold  for  the  critics  to  fasten  on. 

I  send  you  back  the  elegy*,  as  yoti 
desired  me  to  do.  My  advices  are  always 
at  your  service  to  take  or  to  refuse,  there- 
fore you  should  not  call  ihem  severe. 
You  know  i  do  not  love,  much  less  pique 
m)  seh'  on  criticism ;  and  think  even  a 


son  than  you,   1  hope,  ever  uill  have  to  bad  ver.e  as  good  a  thing  or  better  than 

look  on  hfe  wuh  soraethu.g  worse  than  (he  best  observation  that  ever  was  made 

inditTcrence,  is  yet  no  enemy  to  it ;   but  Qpon  jt.      j  like  greatly  the  spirit  and 

can  look  backward  on   many  bitter  mo-  sentiment  of  it  (much  of  which  you  per- 

inents,  partly  with  sat.stac-tion,  and  partly  hnps  owe  to  your  present  truin  of  think- 

with  patience  J    and   forward   too,  on  a  ipg^.   ib^  disposition  of  the  whole  too  is 


scencnot  very  promising,  with  some  hope, 
and  some  expei^tations  of  a  better  day. 
The  cause,  however,  which  occasioned 
your  reflection  (though  I  can  judge  but 
very  inii)erte6tly  of  it),  docs  not  seem,  at 
prese:  f,  to  be  weighty  enough  to-  make 
you  take  any  such  resolution  as  you  mc- 
<litate.     Use  it  in  its  season,   as  a  relief 


ijatural  and  elegiac ;  as  to  the  ex}>ression, 
I  VI  ould  venture  to  say  (did  not  you  for- 
bid me)  that  it  is  sometimes  too  easy. 
The  last  line  I  protest  against  (this,  you 
will  say,  is  woise  than  blotting  out 
rhymes) ;  the  descriptive  part  is  excel- 
lent. 

Pray,  when  did  I  pretend  to  finish,  or 


from  what  is  tiresome  to  you.  but  not  as  even  insert  passages  into  other  ixople's 

it  It  was  m  consequence  of  any  thing  you  ^o^ks,  as  if  it  were  ecjually  easy  lo  pick 

.akeili:  on  the  contrary,  it  such  a  llimg  holes  and  to  mend  them ?    All  I  can  say 

had  happened  at  llje  time  ot  your  trans-  i^^  jbat  your  el^gy  must  not  end  with 

migration,    I  would  defer  it  merely  to  jhe  worst  line  in  it.      Jt  is  fiatj    it  is 

avoid  that  appearance.  prose  j     whereas  that,   above   ali   ought 

As  to  myself,  I  cannot  boast,  at  pre-  to  sparkle,  or  at  least  to  ghine.     If  the 

sent,  either  of  my  spirits,  my  muation,  sfiHime,  t  must  stand,  twirl  it  a  little  into 

my  employments,  or  fertility.     The  days  .^„  apothegm  ;  suck  a  flower  in  it ;  gild 

and  the  nights  pass,  and  1  am  never  the  n  ^j^h  a  costly  expiebsiou;   h  t  it  strike 

nearer    to   any  thing,    but   that  one  to  (he  fancy,  the  ear,  or  the  heart,  and  I 

which  we  are  all    tending  -,    yet  I  love  gj^  satisfied 

people  that  leave  some  traces  of  their  '    The  other  particular  expressions  which 

journey  behind  them,  and  have  .irength  j  objeft  to,  1  mark  on  ilie  manuscript, 

euougli  to  advise  you  to  do  so  wlule  you  jv^ow,   I  desire  you  would  neither  think 

c:.n.     1  expect  to  see  Caraaacus  com-  j^g  g^yere,  nor  at  all  regard  what  1  say 

pletv-d,    and    therefore  1  send    you  the  further  than  as  it  coincides  with  your  own 

books  you  wanted.    I  do  net  know  whc-  judgment;    for  tl.e  cl.ild  deserves  your 

thcr  they  will  furni.h  you  with  any  new  pai^hW'.y  ;  it  is  a  healthy  well-made  boy, 

matter  :    but  they  are  well  enough  writ-  ^^i,  g,,  ingenuous  countenance,  aud  pro- 

ten,  and  easily  read.     I  told  you  before,  ^i,^^  ^^  y^^^  lo  j  ^ould  only  wash 

that  (in  a  tinieof  dearth)  I  would  borrow  ^j^  f^oe,  dress  it  a  litUe,  make  it  walk 
fro;n  the  Ldda,  without  entering  too  mi- 
nutely on  parliculurs  ;    but,  if  I  did  so,  •  Ucgjia  the  Garfien  oU  Friend. 
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Upright  and  strong,  and  keep  it  from 
learning  paw  words. 

I  hope  you  couched  my  refusal*  to 
Lord  John  Cavendish  in  as  respedf'ul 
terms  as  possible,  and  witli  all  due  ac- 
knowledgments to  the  Duke.  If  you 
hear  who  it  is  to  be  given  to,  pray  let  mc 
know;  for  1  interest  myself  a  little  in  the 
history  of  it,  and  rather  wish  sonxbody 
may  accept  it  that  will  retrieve  the  credit 
of  the  thmg,  if  it  be  retrievable,  or  ever 
had  any  credit,  Howe  was,  I  think,  the 
last  man  of  chara6ter  that  had  it  3  Easden 
was  a  person  of  great  hopes  in  his  youth, 
though  at  last  he  turned  out  a  drunken 
parson ;  Dryden  was  as  disgraceful  to 
the  office,  Irom  his  charader,  as  the 
poorest  scribbler  could  have  been  trom 
his  verses. 


LETTER   LXXVIL 
Mr.  Gray  to  Dr.  JVharton. 

February  21,  i7s8. 
TVTouLD  you  know  what  I  am  doing  ? 
I  doubt  you  have  been  to'd  already, 
and  hold  my  empioyments  cheap  enough  j 
but  every  one  must  judge  of  his  own  ca- 
pability, and  cut  his  amuseme  its  accord- 
ing to  his  disposition.  The  drift  of  my 
present  studies  is  to  know,  wherever  I 
am,  what  lies  within  reach  that  may  be 
worth  seeing,  whether  it  be  building, 
ruin,  park,  garden,  prospe6l,  pidure,  or 
monument ;  to  whom  it  doth  or  has  be- 
longed, and  what  has  been  ttie  charade- 
risticandtasteof  different  ages.  You  will 
say  this  is  the  obJe6t  of  all  aniiqiiariis  ; 
but  pray  what  autiquary  ever  saw  tliese 
objects  in  the  same  light,  or  desired  to 
know  them  for  a  like  reason  ?  In  short, 
say  what  you  please,  I  am  persuaded 
•whenever  my  list  is  finished  you  will  ap- 
prove it,  and  think  it  of  no  smal:  use.  My 
spirits  are  very  near  the  freezing  point ; 
and  for  some  hours  of  the  day  this  exer- 
cise, by  its  warmth  and  gentle  motion, 
serves  to  raise  them  a  few  degrees  higher. 
I  hope  the  misfoi  tune  that  has  befallen 
Mrs.  Gibber's   canary  bird  will  not  be 

*  Of  being  Poet  Laureat  on  the  death  of  Cib- 
ber,  which  place  the  late  Duke  of  Devonshire 
(then  Lord  Chamberlaioj  desired  his  brutiiei  to 
oft'er  to  Mr.  Gray;  ana  his  Lurdsi.ip  had  com- 
missioped  Mr.  Mason  (then  ia  wwoj  IQ  wnU  to 
liijjl  ^viKitmn^  it. 


the  ruin  of  Agis :  it  Is  probable  you  will 
have  curiosity  enough  to  see  it,  as  it  is  b/ 
the  author  ot  Douglas. 

LETTER  LXXVin. 
Front  the  same  to  the  same. 

Cambridge,  March  8,  1 758. 
Jt  is  indeed  for  want  of  spirits,  as  you 

.susped,  that  my  studies  lie  among  the 
cathedrals,  and  the  tombs,  and  the  ruins. 
To  think,  though  to  little  purpose,  has 
been  the  chief  amusement  of  my  days  1 
and  when  I  would  not,  or  cannot  think, 
I  dream.  At  present  I  feel  mysf  If  able 
to  write  a  catalogue,  or  to  read  the  Peer- 
age book,  or  IVIiller's  Gardening  Dic- 
tionary, and  am  thankful  that  there  are 
such  employments  and  such  authors  in 
the  world.  Some  people,  who  hold  me 
cheap  for  this,  are  doing  jx:rhaps  what  is 
not  half  so  well  worth  while.  As  to  pos- 
terity, I  may  ask  (with  somebody  whom 
I  have  forgot),  what  has  it  ever  dene  to 
ob  ige  me } 

To  make  a  transition  from  myself  to 
as  poor  a  subjeft,  the  tragedy  of  Agis  : 
I  cry  to  think  tliat  it  should  be  by  the 
author  of  Douglas  :  why,  it  is  all  modern 
Greek ;  the  story  is  an  antique  statue 
painted  white  and  red,  frized,  ;ind  drrssetl 
in  a  negligee  made  by  a  Yorkshire  man- 
tua-maker.  Then  here  is  the  Miscellany 
(Mr.  Dodsley  has  sent  me  the  whole  set 
gilt  and  lettered;  I  thank  him).  Why, 
the  two  last  volumes  are  worse  than  the 
four  first ;  particularly  Dr.  Akenside  is 
in  a  deplorable  way.  What  signifies 
learning  and  the  ancients  ( Mason  will  say 
triumphantly) ;  why  should  people  read 
Grtek  to  lose  tlieir  imagination,  thoirear, 
and  iheir  mother  tongue?  Buf  then  there 
is  Mr.  Shensione,  who  trusts  to  nature 
and  simple  sentiment,  why  does  he  do  no 
better?  He  goes  hopping  along  his  owa 
gravel-walks,  and  never  deviates  from  the 
beaten  paths  for  fear  of  being  lost. 

I  have  read  Dr.  Swift,  and  am  disap- 
pointed f  There  is  nothing  ot  the  ne- 
gotiations that  I  have  not  seen  better  in 
M.  de  Totcy  before.  The  manner  i& 
careless,  ar.d  has  litiic  to  distinguish  it 
from  common  writers.  I  meet  with  no- 
thing to  please  me  but  the  spiteful  cha- 

-f  His  History  of  th»  fvur  lut  years  of  Queea 
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raders  of  the  opposite  party  and  its 
leaders.  I  expelled  much  moie  secret 
history. 

LETTER   LXXIX. 

Mr.  Gray  to  Air.  Stonehewer. 


I 


Cambrii^ge,  August  i8,  1758. 

AM  as  sorry  as  you  seem  to  be,  that 
our  acquaintance  hari)ed  so  much  011 
the  subjeft  of  materialism,  when  I  saw 
him  with  you  in  town,  because  it  was 
plain  to  which  side  of  the  long-debated 
question  he  inclined.  That  we  are  indeed 
mechanical  and  dependent  beings,  I  netd 
no  other  proof  than  my  own  feelings ; 
and  from  the  same  feelings  I  learn,  with 
equal  conviction,  that  we  are  not  merely 
such  ;   that  there  is  a  power  within  that 
struggles  against  the  force  and  bias  of 
that  mechanism,   commands  its  motion, 
and,  by  frequent  j)ra6tice,  reduces  it  to 
that  ready  obedience  which  we  call  habit; 
and  all  this  in  conformity  to  a  precon- 
ceived opinion  (no  mntier  whether  right 
or  wrong),  to  that  least  material  of  all 
agents,  a  thought.     I  have  known  many 
in  his  case  who,  while  they  thought  they 
were  conquering  an   old  prejudice,  did 
not  perceive  they  were  under  the  influ- 
tnrc  of  one  far  more  dangcous  ;   one 
that   furnishes   us  with  a  ready  apology 
fur  all  our  worst  actions,  ar.d  oj)cns   to 
us  a  full  license  for  doing  whatever  we 
please  ;   and   yet   these  very  people  were 
not  at  all  the  more   indulgent  to  other 
men    (as    they    naUrrally    should    have 
been)  :  their  indignation  to  such  as  of- 
fended them,  theJr  desire  of  revenge  on 
any  body  that  hurt  them,    was  nothing 
mitigated:  in  short,  the  truth   is,   they 
wished  to  be  pt>rsuaded  of  that  opinion 
for  the  sake  of  its  convenience,  but  were 
not  so  in  their  heart ;    and  they  would 
have  been  glad,   (as  they  ought  in  com- 
mon prudence)  that  nobcxly  else  should 
think  the  same,  for  fear  ol   the  mischief 
that   might  ensue  to  themselves.      His 
French  autlior  I  never  saw,  but  have  read 
lifty  in  tlic  same  strain,  and  shall  read  no 
more.     J  can  be  wretched  enouoh  with 
out  them.      They   put  me 


selves ;   yet  be  lived  himself  (I  suppose) 
many  years  after  in  very  good  plight. 

You  say  you  cannot  conceive  how 
Lord  Shaftesbury  came  to  be  a  philoso- 
pher in  vogue;  I  will  tell  you  :  1st,  he 
was  a  lord  ;  2dly,  he  was  as  vain  as  any 
of  his  readers  ;  3dly,  men  are  very  prone 
to  believe  what  they  do  not  understand  ; 
4ihly,  they  will  believe  any  thing  at  all, 
provided  they  are  under  no  obligation  to 
believe  it ;  5thly,  they  love  to  take  a  new 
ro.id,  even  when  that  road  leads  no 
where ;  fithly,  he  was  reckoned  a  fine 
writer,  and  seemed  always  to  mean  more 
than  he  said.  Would  you  have  any  more 
reasons  ?  An  interval  of  above  forty 
years  has  pretty  well  destroyed  the  charm. 
A  dead  lord  ranks  but  with  commoners  : 
vanity  is  no  longer  interested  in  the  mat- 
ter, for  the  new  ro;id  is  become  an  old 
one.  The  mode  of  free-thinking  is  like 
that  of  ruffs  and  farthingnles,  and  has 
given  place  to  the  mode  ofl  not  thinking 
at  all  ;  once  it  was  reckoned  graceful, 
half  to  discover  and  half  conceal  the  mind, 
but  now  we  have  been  long  accustomed 
to  see  it  quite  naked  :  primness  and  af- 
fectation of  style,  like  the  good  breeding 
of  Queen  Anne's  court,  has  turned  to 
hoydcning  and  rude  familiarity. 

LETTER    LXXX. 
Mr.  Gray  to  Dr.  Wharton. 

Sunday,  April  9,  njS. 

J  AM  equally  sensible  of  your  affliftion*, 
and  of  your  kindness,  that  made  you 
think  of  me  at  such  a  moment ;  would  to 
God  I  could  lessen  the  one,  or  requite  the 
other  with  that  consolation  which  I  have 
often  received  from  you  when  I  most 
wanted  it  !  but  your  grief  is  too  just, 
and  the  cause  of  it  too  fresh,  to  admit 
of  any  such  endeavour :  what,  indeed, 
is  all  human  consolation  ?  Can  it  efface 
every  little  amiable  word  or  aftion  of 
an  objet!-!  we  loved,  from  our  memory  ? 
Can  it  convince  us,  that  all  the  hopes  we 
had  entertained,  the  plans  of  luture  satis- 
faction we  had  formed,  were  ill-grounde4 
"j  "f    «ind  vain,  only  because  we  have  lost  them? 


the  Greek  sophist  that  g(jt  immortal  ho- 
nour by  discoursing  so  feelingly  on  the 
n.i',t' ries  of  our  condition,  that  fifty  of  his 
iuiditfuce  weui  home  aud  hanged  tliem- 


The  only  comfort  (I  am  afraid)  that  be- 
longs to  our  condition,  is  to  refleft  (when 

*  Occasioned  by  the  death  of  his  eldest  fand 
at  that  lime  tits  only^  via. 
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lime  has  given  us  k'isure  for,reflcii\ion) 
tliat  others  have  suflcRil  worse  5  or  that 
we  ourselves  hitght  hive  suvFc-red  the 
same  misfortune  at  liiiies  aiTd  In  circuni- 
stauccs  that  would  probably  have  aggra- 
vated our  sorrow.  You  might  have  seen 
this  poor  child  arrived  at  an  age  to  tulril 
nil  your  hopes,  to  attach  you  Uiore  strong- 
ly to  him  by  long  habit,  by  esteem,  as 
veil  as  natural  afl'eetion,  and  that  towards 
-the  decline  of  voir  life,  when  we  most 
stjfnd  in  need  of  support,  and  when  he 
U)ight  chance  to  have  been  your  only  sup- 
port; and  theii  by  some  unforeseen  and 
deplorable  rtccideut,  or  some  paintVil  lin- 
i^ering  distemper,  you  might  have  lost 
him.  Such  has  been  the  fate  of  many 
an  unhappy  father  :  I  know  there  is  a 
sort  of  tenderness  which  infuicy  and  in- 
nocence alone  produc;; ;  but  I  think  you 
must  own  the  other  to  be  a  stronger  and 
a  mwe  overwhelming  sorrow.  Let  me 
then  beseech  you  to  try,  l)y  every  method 
of  avocation  and  amusement,  whether 
you  cannot,  by  degrees,  get  (he  better 
of  that  dejection  of  spirits,  which  inclines 
you  to  see  every  thing  in  tlie  worst  light 
possible,  and  throws  a  sort  of  voluntary 
gloom,  not  only  over  )Our  present,  but 
future  days ;  as  if  even  your  situation 
now  were  not  preferable  to  that  of  thou- 
sands round  you;  and  as  if  your  prospect 
hereafter  might  not  open  as  much  of 
happiness  to  you  as  to  any  person  you 
know  :  the  condition  of  our  life  per- 
petually instructs  us  to  be  rather  slow  to 
hope,  as  well  as  to  despair ;  and  (I 
know  you  will  forgive  mc,  if  I  tell  you) 
you  are  often  a  little  too  hasty  in  both, 
perhaps  from  constitution.  It  is  sure  we 
have  great  power  over  our  own  minds, 
when  we  choose  to  exert  it ;  aiid  though 
it  be  difficult  to  resist  the  niechanic  im- 
pulse and  bias  of  our  own  temper,  it  is 
yet  possible,  aud  still  more  so  to  de- 
lay those  resolutions  it  inclines  us  to  take, 
which  we  almost  always  have  cause  to 
repent. 

You  tell  me  nothing  of  Mrs.  Whar- 
ton's or  your  own  state  of  healtli :  I  will 
not  talk  to  you  more  upon  this  subjed  till 
I  hear  you  are  both  well ;  for  that  is  the 
grand  point,  and  without  it  we  may  as 
well  not  think  at  all.  You  flatter  me  in 
thinking  that  any  thing  I  can  do*,  could 

*  His  friend  bad  resetted  him  t*  write  an  Epi- 
#iph  on  the  child. 


at  all  allevlalc  the  jilst  concern  your  loss 
has  given  youj  but  I  cannot  flatter  my- 
self so  far,  and  know  how  little  quail- 
lied  1  am  at  present  to  give  any  satisfac- 
tion to  myself  on  this  head,  and  in  this 
way,  r.iuch  less  to  you,  I  by  no  means 
pretend  to  iiispifation  ;  but  yet  I  affirm, 
that  the  faculty  in  question,  is  by  no 
means  voluntary  ;  it  is  the  result  (1  sup- 
pose) of  a  certain  disposition  of  mind, 
which  does  not  depend  on  one's  self,  and 
which  1  have  not  felt  this  long  time. 
You  that  are  a  witness  how  seldom  this 
spirit  has  moved  me  in  my  life,  may 
easily  give  credit  to  what  I  wy. 


LETTER   LXXXI. 

Mr.  Gray  lo  Mr.  Palgravc\. 

Stoke,  Sept.  6,  1758. 
j  no  not  know  how  to  make  you  amends, 

having  neither  rock,  ruin,  nor  preci- 
pice, tiear  me  to  send  you  ;  they  do  not 
grow  in  the  south  :  biU  only  say  the 
word,  if  you  would  have  a  coiupa6t 
neat  box  of  red  brick  with  sash  windows, 
or  a  grotto  made  of  flints  and  shell- 
work,  or  a  walnut-tree  with  three  mole- 
hills under  it,  stuck  with  honey-suckles 
round  a  bason  of  gold-fishes,  and  you 
shall  be  satisfied ;  they  shall  come  by 
the  Edinburgh  coach. 

In  the  mean  time  I  congratulate  yoa 
on  your  new  acquaintance  with  the  sa- 
vage, the  rude,  and  the  tremendous. 
Pray,  tell  me,  is  it  any' thing  like  what 
you  had  read  in  your  book,  or  seen  in 
t;wo-shilling  prints  ?  Do  not  you  think  a 
man  may  be  the  wiser  (I  had  almost  said 
the  better)  for  going  a  hundred  or  two  of 
miles  ;  and  that  the  mind  has  more  roora" 
in  it  than  most  people  seem  to  think,  if 
you  will  bnt  fnrnish  the  apartments  ?  I 
almost  envy  your  last  month,  being  in  a 
very  insipid  situation  myself:  and  desire 
you  would  not  fail  to  send  me  some  fur- 
niture for  my  Gothic  apaitment,  which 
is  very  cold  at  present.  It  will  be  the 
easier  task,  as  you  have  nothing  to 
do  but  transcribe  your  little  red  books,  if 
they  are  not  rubbed  out ;  for  I  conclude 
you  Iiave  not  trusted  every  thing  to  roe* 

+  Reilor  of  Palgrave  aniThrsnde<!»on  in  Suf- 
folk. He  \\»%  making  a  tour  ia  Scoiiitiili  <*!>("  tn^s 
letter  was  written  w  him.- 
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mory,  which  is  ten  tiroes  worse  than 
a  lead-pencil :  half  a  word  fixed  tipon  or 
near  a  spot,  is  worth  a  cart-load  of"  re- 
collcttion.  When  we  trnst  to  the  pit^nru 
that  objeds  draw  nf  themselves  ou  our 
niittd,  we  deceive  onrseives  ;  viihcjut  ac- 
curate and  particuliir  observation,  it  is 
but  ill-drawn  at  lirst,  the  f)Uthn»-s   are 
soon  blurreil,  the  colours  every  day  g'ow 
fjinler ;  and  at  last,  when  we  woi'ild  pro- 
duce it  to  any  body,  we  are  forcfd  to 
supply   its  detefts    with  a   tew  strokes 
of  our  own   iinagin;itii)H.     G«xl  forgive 
rtie,  I  suppose  1  have  done  so  niyseli  be- 
fore now,  and  mish  d  many  a  g«»od  b<Kly 
that  put  thf-ir  trust  in  me.     Pray,  tell  me 
(but  with  pern)ission,  and  wiihout  any 
breach   uf  hospitality),    is   it   so  much 
warmer  on  the  other  side  of  the  Swale  (as 
some  jieople  of  honour  say)  than  it   is 
here?     Has   the  singing   of  birds,    the 
bleating  of  sheep,    the  lowing  of  herds, 
deafened  you  at  Kainton  ?     Did  the  vast 
<jld  oaks  and  thick  groves  in  Northum- 
berland keep  off  the  sun  too  much  from 
Tou  }  1  am  too  civil  to  extend  my  incjui- 
ries    leyond     Berwick.      Evtiy     thing, 
doubtless,  must  improve  U|Kin  you  as  you 
advanced  northward.    You  must  tell  me, 
though,  about  Melross,  Kosslin  ("hapel, 
.'ind  Arbroiith,   Jn  short,  your  poitfcuille 
must  be  so  full,  that  J  only  dfsire  a  loose 
t;hapter  or  two,  and  will  wait  lor  tht  rest 
till  it  conies  out. 

LETTER    LXXXir. 
Mr.  Gray  to  Air.  Polvjave. 

London,  July  24,    17^9. 

"I  AM  now  settled  in  my  new  territories 
commanding  Bedford  gardens,  and 
all  the  fields  as  far  as  Highgate  and 
}lampstead,  with  such  a  concourse  of 
moving  piftares  as  would  astonish  yon  ; 
no  riis-in-urbchh,  that  I  believe  1  sh;dl 
Blay  here,  exccjit  hltle  excursions  and  \a- 
garies,  for  a  year  to  come.  Wiiat  though 
I  am  separated  from  the  fashionable 
world  by  Broad  St.  Giles's,  and  many  a 
dirty  court  and  alley,  yet  here  is  air,  and 
•unshine,  and  quiet,  however,  to  coni- 
ti)rt  you :  I  thall  confess  that  I  am 
baskinj;  with  heat  all  the  summer,  and  I 
suppose  shall  be  blown  down  all  tlie  win- 
ter, besides  being  ribbed  every  night j  I 
irost,  however,  tliat  the  Musspum,  with 
»U   its  rctonusrripts  and  rariiiwii  by   th« 


cart-l<i;ul,   will  m:ike  ample  amends  for 
all  the  ato!es;nd  im-onveniencies 

I  this  day  i)ast  through  the  j.nvs  of  a 
great  leviat!  an  into  tlie  den  of  Dr.  Tem- 
plcmaii,  sojcriiitendanl  of  tin-  reading- 
room,  who  congratnlate\i  himself  on  the 
sight  of  so  mucli  good  comjwny.     We 
were,   first,   a  man  that  writes  for  Lord 
Koyston  ;  idly,  a  man  that  \\  rites  for  Dr. 
Burton,  of  Yor    ;  Cklly,  a  man  that  writes 
for  the  Emper<ir   of   Germany,    or  Dr. 
I'ococU,  for  he  speaks  the  worst  English 
(  e\er  heard;  4tli  y,  Dr.  Stukely,  who 
wiites  t<>r  himself,  the  very  worst  per-on 
he  could  write  for  ;  and  lastly,  I,  who 
only  read  to  know  if  there  be  any  thing 
worth    wilting,    and    that    not    wilhont 
some  dirtiruhy.    I  rind  that  they  printed 
10(X)  copies  of  the  Harleian  Catalogue, 
and  have  sold  01. ly  tiurscore  j    th.^t  they 
Jiave  i)O0\.   a-y(  ar  income,    and   spend 
)30()1.  and  are  building  apartments  for 
the  undcr-keejiers  ;  so  I  exind  in  winter 
to  see  the  collettiou  advertised  and  set  to 
auetic  n. 

Have  yon  lead  Lord  Clarendon's  Con- 
tinuation fit  his  Histor)'  ?  Do  you  re- 
number Mr.  **'s  account  of  it  before  it 
came  out  ?  How  well  be  recoUerted  all 
the  taulis,  and  how  utterly  he  forgot  all 
the  beauties  :  surely  the  grossest  taste  is 
better  than  such  a  sort  of  de.icacy. 


LETTER    LXXXIIf. 

Air.  day  to  Dr.  IVnarton. 

London,  fuiirzz,  176*. 
T  .\M  not  sorry  to  h.-aryon  are  exceeding; 
busy,  except  a**  i(  h;»s  deprived  me  of 
the  pleasure  I  should  have  in  hearing 
often  fn'Ui  you  j  and  as  it  has  l>c<n  otra- 
sioned  by  a  little  v»xation  .inddisap|Mjint- 
meiit.  '!•:  fimi  one's  self  business,  J  am 
j>ersnaded,  is  the  great  art  ot  litt- }  1  am 
never  so  angry,  as  when  1  1  '^ti  my  ac- 
quaintance wishing  tliey  iiad  been  brt;d  to 
some  pnkiug  profession,  or  employed  iu 
soaiC  ottjcc  of  duKigcry,  as  if  il  were 
plcasanter  10  be  at  tl)e  command  of  other 
people  than  at  one's  own  ;  and  as  if  th<  y 
(x»uid  not  go  unless  they  were  wound-up? 
yet  1  know  and  feel  what  they  wean  bjr 
this  complaint ;  it  proves  that  some  spirit, 
.something  of  genius  (more  than  common) 
is  recJuireJ  to  teach  a  man  how  to  employ 
LimicU';  I  W)'  a  nian^  for  women,  com- 
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monly  s[)paklng,  never  ft^el  this  distem- 
per, they  have  always  somethia  f  to  il) ; 
lime  hangs  not  on  tiieir  liaads  (unless 
they  be  Hoa  ladies)  ;  a  variety  of  small 
inventions  and  occupations  till  up  ihe 
void,  and  their  eye»  are  never  open  in 
vain. 

As  to  myself,  I  have  again  found  rest 
for  the  sole  of  tny  gouty  foot  in  your 
old  d  ning-room*,  and  hope  that  you 
wjll  find  at  least  an  equal  satisfaction  at 
Old-Park  ;  if  your  bog  i)rove  a^s  com- 
fortable as  my  oven,  I  shall  see  no  occa- 
sion to  pity  )  oa,  and  only  wish  you  may 
brew  no  worse  than  I  bake. 

You  totally  mistake  n)y  talents,  when 
you  impute  to  me  any  magical  skill  in 
planting  roses  :  1  know  1  am  no  conjurer 
in  these  things  j  when  they  are  done 
1  can  rind  fault,  and  that  is  all.  Now 
this  is  the  very  reverse  of  genius,  and  I 
feci  my  own  littleness.  Reasonable  ])eo- 
ple  know  themselves  better  than  is  com- 
monly imagined  ;  and  therefore  (though 
I  never  saw  any  instance  of  it)  I  believe 
Mason  when  he  tells  me  that  he  under- 
stands these  things.  Tlje  piophctic  eye 
of  taste  (as  Mr.  Pitt  called  it)  sees  all  the 
beauties,  tliat  a  place  is  suscept.i^le  of, 
long  before  they  are  born;  a:id  when  it 
plants  a  seedling,  already  sits  under  the 
shadow  of  it,  and  enjoys  the  etFe(?l  it 
H'ill  have  froai  every  point  of  view  that 
lies  in  prospect.  You  must  therefore  in- 
voke Cara6tacus,  and  he  will  send  his 
spirits  from  ihe  top  of  Snowdon  to  Cross- 
till  or  Warden-law, 

I  am  much  obliged  to  you  for  your  an- 
tique news.  Froissard  is  a  favourite  book 
of  mine  (though  I  have  not  attentively 
read  himj  but  only  dipped  here  and 
there) ;  and  it  is  strange  to  me  that  peo- 
ple who  would  give  thousands  for  a 
dozen  portraits  (originals  of  that  time)  to 
furnish  a  gallery,  should  never  cast  an 
eye  on  so  many  moving  pictures  of  the 
life,  adions,  manners,  and  thoughts  of 
their  ancestors,  done  on  the  spot,  a^d  in 
strong,  though  simple  colours.  In  the 
succeeding  century  Froissard,  I  find,  was 
read  with  great  satisfa6tion  by  every 
body  that  could  read  j  and  on  the  same 
■footing  with  King  Arthur,  Sir  Tristram, 

♦  The  house  in  Southampton- Row,  where  Mr. 
■Gray  lodged,  had  been  tenanted  by  Dr.  Wharton  ; 
,who,  on  account  of  his  ill  health,  left  London  the 
year  before,  and  was  removed  to  hj»pauraal  estate 
M  Uld  Vukf  ncu  Durham. 


and  Archbishop  Turpin  ;  not  because 
ihcy  thought  him  a  fabtiloas  writer,  but 
becuu-ie  tliey  took  them  all  for  true  and 
anthenric  historians  ;  to  so  little  purpose 
was  it  in  th.it  age  for  a  man  to  be  at  the 
pains  of  writing  truth.  Pray,  are  you 
come  to  the  four  Irish  Kings  that  went 
to  school  to  King  Richard  the  Second's 
Master  of  the  Ceremonies,  and  the  man 
who  inforuK-d  Froissard  of  all  he  ha4 
seen  in  St.  Patrick's  purgatory? 

The  town  are  reading  the  King  of 
Prussia's  |V)etry  ^La  Philosophy  sans 
SoHciJ,  and  I  have  done  like  the  town  ; 
they  do  not  seem  so  sick  of  it  as  I  am  : 
it  is  all  the  scum  of  Voltaire  and  Lord 
Bolingbroke,  the  crambe-recod:*  of  our 
worst  freethinkers,  tossed  up  in  German*^ 
French  rliyme.  Tristram  Shandy  is  still 
a  greater  objeiSt  of  admiration,  the  man 
as  well  as  the  book :  one  is  invited  to 
dinner,  where  he  dines  a  fortnight  be- 
fore :  as  to  the  volumes  yet  publisherfp 
there  is  much  good  fun  in  them,  and 
humour  sometimes  hit  and  sometimes 
niissed.  Have  you  read  his  sermons, 
with  his  own  comic  figure,  from  a  paint- 
ing by  Reynolds,  at  the  head  of  them  ? 
They  are  in  the  style  I  think  most  proper 
for  the  pulpit,  and  shew  a  strong  imagi- 
nation and  a  sensible  heart  j  but  you  see 
him  often  tottering  on  the  verge  of  laugh- 
ter, and  rtady  to  throw  his  periwig  in 
the  face  of  the  audience. 

LETTER   LXXXIV. 
Mr.  Gray  to  Mr.  Stonehewer. 

London,  June  29,  1760. 

T["'hough  you  have  had  but  a  melan- 
choly employment,  it  is  worthy  of 
envy,  and  (I  hope)  will  have  all  the  suc- 
cess it  deser\'esf .  It  was  the  best  and 
most  natural  method  of  cure,  and  suck 
as  could  not  have  been  administered  by 
any  but  your  gentle  hand,  I  thank  you 
for  communicating  to  me  what  must  give 
you  so  much  satisfa6tion, 

I  too  was  reading  M.D'Alembert,  and 
(like  you)  am  totally  disappointed  in  hi.s 
Elements.  I  could  only  taste  a  httleof 
the  first  course :  it  was  dry  as  a  stick, 
hard  as  a  stone,  and  cold  as  a  cucumber. 
But  then  the  letter  to  Rousseau  is  like 

+  Mr.  Stonehewer  wai  now  at  Houghfoii-le- 
Spiiiig,  in   the  Bisho;rick  of  Puihim,  atlcndiof  • 
on  his  >ick  father,  t%&Qt  cf  thAt  panth. 
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himself;  nnd  the  tUsconrses  on  elocution, 
and  on  the  liberty  of  unisic,  Jire  divine. 
He  has  added  to  his  translations  from 
Tacitns ;  and  (what  is  reniarkiible) 
though  that  author's  nnanner  n-.ore  nearly 
resembles  the  best  French  writers  of  tlie 
present  age,  than  any  thing,  he  t(;ta!Iy 
fails  in  the  attenipt.  Is  it  his  fault,  or 
that  of  the  language  ? 

I  have  received  another  Scotci)  packet 
with  a  third  specimen,  interior  in  Kind 
(because  it  is  merely  deseriplion),  but  yet 
full  of  nature  and  noble  wild  imagi- 
nation. Five  bards  pass  the  night  at  tl.e 
castle  of  a  chief  (iiimself  a  principal 
bard)  ;  each  goes  in  his  turn  to  observe 
the  face  of  tilings,  and  returns  with  an 
extempore  piiflnre  of  the  changes  he  has 
*een  (it  is  an  October  night,  the  harvest- 
month  of  the  Highlands).  This  is  the 
whole  plan  ;  yet  there  is  a  contrivance, 
and  a  preparation  of  ideas,  that  you 
•vC'ould  not  exix;ft.  The  oddest  tiling  is, 
that  every  one  of  them  sees  ghosts  (njore 
or  less).  The  idea,  that  struck  and  sur- 
prised me  most,  is  the  following.  One  of 
them  (describing  St  storm  of  wind  and 
rain)  says 

Chosti  ride  on  the  tempest  to-night : 

Sweet  is  tiieir  voice  between  the  gusts  of  wind  ; 

Their  songs  are  ot  other  worlds  ! 

Did  you  never  observe  (while  rocking 
winds  are  piping  loud)  that  pausr,  as  the 
gust  is  recollecting  itself,  and  rising  upon 
the  ear  in  a  shrill  and  plaintive  note,  like 
the  swell  of  an  yEolinn  harp  ?  I  do  assure 
you  there  is  nothing  in  the  world  so  like 
the  voice  of  a  spirit.  Thomson  had  an 
car  sometimes  :  he  was  not  deaf  to  this  j 
and  has  described  it  gloriously,  bnt.given 
it  another  different  turn,  and  of  more 
liorrur,  I  cannot  repeat  the  lines  :  it  is 
in  hh  "Winter.  ITn-re  is  another  very  tine 
piAnre  in  one  of  tht  in.  It  describes  the 
l)reaking  of  the  clouds  after  the  storm, 
before  it  is  settled  into  a  calm,  and  w'heii 
lj)c  moon  is  seen  by  short  intervals. 

'i'he  waret«re  tumbling  on  the  lake, 

And  laih  the  rncky  sides. 

'Jhe  bo?t  is  brimful  in  the  cove, 

The  oars  on  the  rocking  tide. 

f>ad  sits  a  maid  beneath  a  clit!', 

And  eyes  th<  rolling  stream  : 

Her  lover  promised  to  come, 

She  I.1W  liis  boit  (when  it  w.is  eveningj  on  th*  lakc| 

Are  iliese  Jils  groans  in  the  gale  ? 

Is  UiM  bis  brejica  boat  ou  lh«  $h«r«  i 


LETTER    LXXXV. 
Mr.  Gray  to  Dr.  Clarke''. 

Pembroke  Hall.  Aug.  12,  1761. 
I^OT  knowing  whether  you  are  yet  re- 
turned from  your  sea- water,  I  write 
at  random  to  you.  Ftrt*  me,  I  am  come 
to  my  re>iiiig-plaoe,  and  tind  it  very  ne- 
cfssaiy,  after  living  for  a  munih  in  a 
house  with  three  women  tliat  laughed 
from  morning  to  night,  and  would  allow 
nothing  to  the  sulkiness  of  my  dispo- 
sition. Company  and  cards  at  home, 
parties  by  land  and  water  abroad,  and 
(what  they  call)  doing  something,  that  h, 
rackeliing  jibont  from  morning  to  night, 
arc  occupations,  I  lind,  that  wear  out 
my  spirits,  e!>peeially  in  a  situation  where 
one  might  sit  still,  and  be  alone  with 
pleasure  3  for  the  place  was  a  hill-j-  like 
Chfden,  opening  to  a  very  extensive  and 
diversified  landscape,  with  the  Thames, 
which  is  navigable,  running  at  its  foot. 

I  wotdd  wish  to  continue  lure  (in  a 
very'dilTcrent  scene,  it  nuist  be  confessed) 
till  IMJchaelmns ;  but  I  fear  I  must  come 
to  town  much  .sowner.  Cambridge  is  a 
delight  of  a  place,  now  there  is  nobody 
in  it.  I  do  believe  you  would  like  it,  if 
you  knew  what  it  was  without  inha- 
bitants. It  is  th(-y,  1  assure  you,  that  get 
it  an  ill  name  and  spoil  all.  Our  friend 
Dr.  —  (one  of  its  nuisances)  is  not  ex- 
pected here  again  in  a  hurry.  He  is  gone 
to  his  grave  v.'iih  five  tine  mackael  (large 
and  full  «)f  roc)  in  his  belly.  He  ate  them 
all  at  one  dinner  ;  but  !iis  fare  was  a  tur- 
bol  on  'JVinily  Sunday,  of  which  he  left 
little  for  the  company  besides  bones.  He 
had  not  been  hearty  ail  the  week  \  but 
after  this  sixth  liih  he  never  held  up  his 
head  more,  and  a  violent  looseness  car- 
ried him  olf.  They  say  he  made  a  very 
good  end. 

I  lave  you  atcn  the  Erse  fragments  since 
they  were  printed  1  I  am  more  puzzled 
than  ever  about  the  ir  antiquity,  though  I 
still  incline  (against  every  body's  opinion) 
to  believe  them  old.  Those  you  have 
already  seen  are  the  best ;  though  there 
arc  some  others  that  are  excellent  too. 

*  Physician  at  Epsom.  With  this  gentlemao. 
Mr.  Gray  commenced  an  ciily  asquaintaacc  at 
College. 

t  NcarHuUey. 
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LETTER   LXXXVI. 

Mr.  Gray  in  Mr.  Masm. 

Cambridge,  Aug.  2o,  1760. 

T  H  \  V  E  sentMusfcus  back  as  you  desired 
nif,  scintclied  iiere  and  there;  and 
with  it  alsuii  bloody  salire,wntioii  ;igaiust 
no  less  persons  ti  aii  you  and  I  by  name. 
I  c-onciuded  at  first  il  was  Mr.*  *,  be- 
cansc  be  ii  your  friend  and  my  humble 
servant;  b'lt  then  I  thought  he  knew  the 
wijrld  too  well  to  call  us  the  favourite 
minions  of  taste  and  fashion,  especially 
as  to  odes.  For  to  them  his  ridicule  is 
confined  ;  so  it  is  not  he,  but  Mr.  Col- 
man,  nephew  to  Lady  Balh,  auihor  of 
the  Connoi.vseur,  a  incmbcr  of  one  of  the 
inns  of  court,  and  a  particular  acquaint- 
atice  of  Mr.  Garrick.  What  have  you 
done  to  him  ?  for  I  never  heard  his  nanie 
before;  he  makes  very  tolerable  fun  with 
me  where  I  understand  liini  (which  is  not 
every  where)  ;  but  seems  more  angry 
with  you.  Lest  people  should  not  under- 
stand the  humour  of  the  thing  (which  in- 
deed to  do  they  must  have  our  lyricisms 
at  their  finger  ends),  letters  conic  out  in 
Lloyd's  Evening-Post  to  tell  thcni  who 
and  what  it  v/as  that  he  meant,  and  says 
il  is  like  to  produce  a  great  combijstion  in 
the,  literary  world.  So  if  you  have  any 
mind  to  co?nlustle  about  it,  well  and 
good  ;  for  me,  I  am  n.  ither  so  literary 
nor  so  combustible.  The  IMonthly  Ke- 
vicw,  I  see,  just  now  has  aiuch  stuff 
about  us  on  this  occasion.  It  .says  one  of 
us  at  least  has  always  borne  his  faculties 
meekly.  I  leave  you  to  guess  which  of 
us  that  is  ;  I  think  1  know.  You  simple- 
ton you  !  you  must  be  nieek,  must  you  ? 
and  see  what  you  get  b}'  it. 

LETTER    LXXXVIL 

Mr.  Gray  to  Dr.  IP'/iarton. 

London,  1761. 
T  UEjoiCB  to  find  that  you  not  only 
grow  reconciled  to  }our  northern 
scene,  but  discover  beauties  round  you 
that  once  were  deformities  :  I  am  per- 
suaded the  whole  matter  is  to  have 
always  something  going  forward.  Happy 
|hey  that  can  create  a  rose-tree,  or  erect 
p  honey-suckle;  that  can  watch  the  brood 
pf  a  hen,,  or  see  a  fleet  of  their  own  duck- 


lings launch  into  the  water :  it  is  with  a 
sentiment  of  envy  I  speak  it,  who  never 
shall  have  even  a  thatclied  roof  of  my 
own,  nor  gather  a  strawberry  but  in  Co- 
vent-Garden.  I  will  not,  however,  be- 
lieve in  the  vocality  of  Old-Park  till  next 
summer,  when  perhaps  I  may  trust  le 
my  own  cars. 

The  Xouvelle  Heloise  cruelly  disap- 
jXHuted  mc,  but  it  has  its  partisans, 
amongst  which  are  Mason  and  Mr. 
Hurd ;  for  me,  I  admire  nothing  but 
Fingal  ([  conclude  you  have  seen  it,  if 
not  Slonhewer  can  lend  it  you) ;  yet 
I  remain  still  in  doubt  about  the  authen- 
ticity of  these  ])oems,  though  Inclining 
rather  to  believe  them  genuine  in  spite  of 
the  world  ;  whether  they  are  the  inve*i- 
tions  of  antiquity,  or  of  a  modern  Scotch- 
man, either  case  is  to  me  alike  un- 
accountable ;  je  my  pcrd. 

I  send  you  ^a  Swedish  and  English  car 
lendar  ;  the  first  column  is  by  Bcrger,  s;i 
disciple  of  Linnasus;  the  second  by  Mr, 
Slil.ingflcet;  the  third  (very  impe.rfea 
indeed)  by  me.  You  are  to  observe,  as 
)ou  tend  )our»plantations  and  take  your 
walks,  how  the  spriiiii  advances  in  the 
north,  and  whether  Old-Park  most  re- 
sembles Upsal  or  Stratton.  The  latter 
has  on  one  side  a  barren  black  heath,  011 
the  other  a  light  sandy  loanj ;  all  the 
country  about  is  a  dead  flat :  you  see  it 
is  necessary  yon  sI)ould  know  the  situation 
(i  do  not  mean  any  reflettion  upon  any 
body's  place)  ;  and  this  is  the  descriptioi) 
Mr.  Stillingfleet  gives  of  his  friend  Mr. 
Marsham's  seat,  to  which  he  retires  iy 
the  summer  and  botanizes.  I  have  lately 
made  an  acquaintance  with  this  philoso- 
pher, who  lives  in  a  garret  here  in  the 
winter,  that  he  inay  support  some  near 
relations  who  depend  upon  him  ;  he  is 
always  employed,  consequently  (accord- 
ing to  my  old  maxim)  always  happy,  al- 
ways cheerful,  and  seeins  to  me  a  very 
worthy  honest  man  :  his  present  scheme 
is  to  send  some  persons  properly  qualified 
to  reside  a  year  or  two  in  Attica,  to  make 
themselves  acquainted  with  the  climate, 
productions,  and  natural  history  of  the 
country,  that  we  may  understand  Aris'. 
totle,  Theophrastus,  Sec.  who  have  been 
Heathen  Greek  to  us  for  so  many  ages  ; 
and  diis  he  has  got  proposed  to  LorJ 
Bute,  no  unlikely  person  to  put  it  into  es» 
ecuiion,  as  he  is  himself  a  botanist, 
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LETTER    LXXXVIir. 
Jilr.  Gray  to  Mr.  Mason. 

Au|;ust  1761. 

]De  assured  your  York  Canon  never  will 
die;  so  the  better  the  thing  is  in 
value,  the  worse  for  you*.  The  true  way 
to  immortality  is  to  get  you  nominated 
one's  successor  :  a;,e  and  diseases  vanish 
xit  your  name ;  fevers  turn  to  radical 
heat,  and  fistulas  to  issues  :  it  is  a  judg- 
ment that  waits  on  your  insatiable 
svaricc.  You  could  not  let  the  poor  old 
man  die  at  his  ease,  when  he  was  about 
it ;  and  all  his  family  (I  suppose)  are 
cursing  you  for  it. 

I  wrote  to  Lord— —  on  lus  recovery  ; 
and  he  answers  me  very  cheerfully,  as  if 
bis  illness  had  been  but  si  ght,  and  the 
pleurisy  were  no  more  than  a  hole  in 
^nc's  stocking.  He  got  it  (he  says)  not 
by  scamprring,  racketing,  and  riding 
post,  as  1  had  snpposed  ;  hut  by  g^ing 
•with  ladies  to  Vanxhall.  He  is  the  pic- 
ture (and  pray  so  tell  him, If  you  see  him) 
c(  an  old  alderman  that  J  knew,  who, 
after  livinjg  forty  years  on  the  fat  of  the 
land  (not  milk  and  honey,  out  arrack, 
punch  and  venison),  and  losing  his  great 
toe  with  a  ujortification,  said  to  the  last, 
tliat  he  owed  it  to  two  grapes,  which  he 
ate  one  day  after  dinner.  He  felt  tit m 
]ie  cold  at  his  stomach,  the  minute  they 
were  down. 

Mr.  jVIor.tagu  (as  I  guess,  at  ycur  in- 
stication)  has  earnestly  desired  me  to 
"write  some  lines  to  be  put  on  a  monu- 
jTicnt,  which  he  means  to  erei^t  at  Bell- 
jsl*-.  It  is  a  task  I  do  not  love,  krowing 
Sir  Willi.im  Williams  so  slightly  as  I  did  : 
but  le  is  so  friendly  a  person,  and  his  af- 
£i6tion  sfemtd  to  me  so  real,  that  I 
could  not  refu&e  him.  I  have  sent  him 
the  following  verses,  which  I  neither  like 
myself,  nor  will  he,  1  doubt ;  however, 
3  ha\T  shewed  him  that  I  wished  to 
oblige  hira.    Ttll  me  your  real  (pinion. 

♦  TMi  w»s  wriiffn  at  a  time,  when,  by  the  fa- 
vour of  |ir.  Kouni»yi)e,  DfJi)  ol  York,  Mr.  Mason 
fxyxilcti  to  be  made  ^  lestdcoliaiy  iu|)is  (;mheikal. 


LETTER    LXXXIX. 

Mr.  Gray  to  Dr.  Ilnarton. 

Cambridge,   Dec.  4,   1762. 

T  FEEL  verv'  ungrateful  every  day  that 
I  continue  silent  ;  and  yet  I'ow  that  I 
take  my  prn  in  hand,  I  I'ave  only  time  to 
tell  you,  that  of  all  the  places  which 
J  saw  in  my  return  Uom  you,  Hardwicke 
pleased  me  the  niostf .  ^ne  would  think 
that  Mary  Queen  <  f  Scots  was  but  just 
walked  clown  into  the  paik  with  her 
guard  for  half  an  hour  :  her  gallery,  Jier 
room  (f  audience,  her  anti-chainbcr,  with 
the  Very  canopies,  chair  of  state,  foot- 
stool. Hi  dt'  ri'pos,  oratory,  carpets,  and 
hangini^s,  just  a-;  sIk*  left  them  j  a  little 
tatteied  indeed,  but  the  more  venerable  ) 
and  all  preserved  with  religious  care,  and 
papered  up  in  winter. 

"^^'^irn  I  arrived  in  London  I  found 
Professor  Turner^  had  been  dead  above 
a  fortnight  ;  and  bting  cockered  and 
spirited  up  by  some  friends  (thou«;h  it  was 
rather  the  latest)  I  got  my  name  suggest- 
ed to  Lord  Bute.  You  may  ertsily  ima- 
gine who  undertook  it,  and  indeed  he  did 
it  with  zeal§.  I  received  my  answer  very 
soon,  which  was  what  you  may  easily 
imagine,  but  joined  with  great  pro-^ 
fessions  of  his  desire  to  serve  me  on 
future  occasions,  and  many  more  fine 
Words  that  I  pass  over,  not  out  of  nio- 
desty,  but  for  another  reastin :  so  you  see 
J  have  made  my  fortune  like  Sir  Francis 
Wrought  ad.  1  his  nothing  is  a  protonnd 
secret,  and  no  01  e  here  suspects  it  eyeu 
now.  1o-day  I  hear  Mr.  E.  Delavali] 
I'.as  got  it,  but  we  arc  not  yet  cerl^jin  ; 
next  to  m)  self  I  wished  for  liim. 

You  see  we  I  ave  made  a  j)eace.  I 
shall  be  silent  about  it,  because  if  I  say 
any  thiiii:  anti-niiiiisteiial,  you  will  tell 
me  you  know  the  reas(  n  j  and  if  I  ap- 
pr.  ve  it,  you  will  think  J  have  my  exix*c- 
tntions  still.  All  1  know  is,  that  the 
Duke  of  Newcastle  and  Lord  Hardwicke 
both  say  it  is  an  cxcclltnt  peace,  and 
only  Mr.  Pitt  calls  it  inglorious  and 
insidious. 

+  A  seat  of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  in  Der- 
byshire. 

J  Profesjor  of  Modern  Lan£U.iges  in  the  Uni» 
vf  rsiiy  ot  Cambridge. 

ij  'i  his  peiion  was  the  U\e  Sir  Henry  ErskJne. 
The  pl.ice  in  qticstion  wjs  givm  !o  ihe  tutor  of  Sir 
jamc^  l.owihfr. 

-  II   PelLw  ot  FcinbsoIx-luII,  and  of  the  RoyU 
S  ciety. 
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L  E  T  T  E  R    XC. 
/row  tfie  same  In  the  same. 

P«ml>rokr.lUII,  Aug.  26,  1766. 
■\;y'nATEVEif  my  pen  may  tin,  [  am 
snre  my  thoughts  cy  p;ni;itfi  no  where 
ofteiier,  or  wiih  more  pleasure,  ihnii  to 
Old  Park.  I  hopr  you  l.ave  made  my 
pence  with  the  an  ;ry  littie  lady.  Ii  s 
certain,  wh<-ther  her  name  were  in  my 
letUT  or  not,  she  was  as  present  to  n)y 
memory  as  ihi-  rest  of  the  wliole  family  ; 
and  I  desire  you  would  present  her  with 
two  kisses  ill  my  name,  and  (>ne  a  piece 
to  ail  liie  others  ;  lor  I  .>.hall  take  the  li- 
berty t(»  kiss  the  in  all  (great  and  sniali), 
as  you  are  to  be  my  proxy. 

In  spite  of  the  rain,  which  I  think  con- 
tinued, with  very  short  intervals,  till  the 
btginniui;  of  this  moulh,  and  quite  ef- 
faced the  .summer  from  the  year,  I  made 
a  shift  to  pass  May  and  Jutie  not  dis- 
agreeably in  Kent.  I  was^S|Urpr;sed  at 
the  beauty  of  the  rond  to  .Canterbury, 
which  (I  know  not  why)  had  not  struck 
nie  beiore.  I'lic  whole  country  is  a  rich 
and  well-cultivated  garJcn  ;  o;c!iards, 
cherry-grounds,  hop-gardens,  intermix- 
ed witli  corn  and  frerpient  villages  ;  gen- 
tle risings  covered  with  wood,  and  every 
where  the  I'hames  and  Med  way  breaking 
in  upon  the  landscajx;  with  all  their  navi- 
gation. Jt  was  indeed  owing  to  tl;e  bad 
weather  that  the  whoh'  scene  was  dressed 
in  that  tender  emerqld  green,  which  one 
usually  sees  only  for  a  fortnight  in  the 
opening  of  the  spring;  and  this  continued 
(ill  I  left  the  country.  My  residence 
was  eight  miles  east  of  Canterburv,  in  a 
little  quiet  v"all("y  on  the  skirts  of  Bnriiam- 
Down*.  In  these  parts  the  whole  soil 
is  chalk,  and  whenever  it  holds  up,  in 
half  4n  hour  it  is  dry  enough  to  walk  out. 
J  took  the  opportunity  of  three  or  four 
days  fine  weather  to  go  into  the  Isle  of 
Thanet ;  saw  Margate  (which  is  Bar- 
tholomew-fair by  the  sea-side),  Rams- 
gate,  and  other  places  there;  and  so  came 
by  Sandwich,  Deal,  Dover,  Folkstone, 
and  Hithe,  back  again.  The  coast  is  not 
like  Hartlepool  ;  there  are  no  rocks,  but 
only  chalky  dills  of  no  great  height  till 
you  come  to  Dover  j  there  indeed  they 


*  At  Denton,  where  hii  friend  the  Rev.  Wil. 
Yiim  Robinson,  broilier  to  .Mjtthew  Kobinson| 
ttq.  late  member  for  Canterbury,  then  resideii. 


are  noble  and  pifluresqne,  and  theopp<>- 
site  coasts  of  France  begin  to  bounil  your 
view,  which  was  Irtt  bef«*re  to  range 
unlimited  by  any  thing  but  the  horizon  ; 
yet  it  is  by  no  means  a  shipless  sea,  but 
every  where  peoplcil  with  wliite  sails,  and 
vessels  of  all  sizes  in  motion  :  and  take 
notice  (except  in  ihc'I^le,  which  is  all 
cornrtelds,  ajid  has  very  little  inclosurc) 
there  are  in  all  places  hedge-rows,  and 
tall  trees  even  within  a  few  yards  of  th« 
beach.  Particularly,  Hithe  stands  on 
an  eminence  covered  with  wo<xl.  I  shall 
Confess  we  had  lires  at  night  (ay,  and  at 
day  too)  several  times  in  June ;  but  do 
not  go  and  lake  advantage  in  the  north 
at  this,  for  it  was  the  most  untoward  year 
that  ever  I  remember 

My  compliments  to  Mrs.  Wharton 
and  all  your  family  :  I  will  not  name 
them,  lest  1  should  ati'rouL  any  body. 

LETTER    XCI. 
Mr.  Gray  to  Mr.  Mason. 

March  a8,  1767. 
T  BREAK,  in  upon  you  at  a  m(»ment, 
whi-n  we  least  of  all  are  jx;rmitted  to 
disturb  our  friends,  only  to  say,  that  you 
are  daily  and  hourly  present  to  my 
thoughts.  W  the  worst  be  not  yet  past, 
you  will  neglert  and  pardon  me  •  but  if 
the  last  struggle  be  over ;  if  the  poor  ob- 
jctt  of  your  long  anxieties  be  no  longer 
sensible  to  your  kindness,  or  to  her  ow  n 
sutferings,  allow  me  (at  least  in  idea,  for 
what  could  1  do,  were  I  present,  more 
than  this?)  to  sit  by  you  in  silencr,  and 
pity  from  my  heart  not  her,  who  is  at 
rest,  but  yon,  who  lo.se  her.  May  He, 
who  made  us,  the  Master  of  our  plea- 
sures ajid  of  our  pains,  preserve  and  sup- 
port you  !     Adieu. 

I  have  long  understood  how  little  you 
had  to  hope. 

LETTER    XCn. 
Mr.  Gray  to  Mr.  Beattie. 

Old  Park,  near  Darlineton,  Durhanu 
Augittt  1 2,  1707. 

T  RBCEivED  from  Mr.  Williamson,  that 
very  obliging  mark  you  were  pkiised 
to  give  me  ot  your  remembrance ;  had  I 
not  entertained  some  slight  hopes  of  re- 
visiting Scotland  this  sumraer,  and  conse- 
.  R  r  4  quentll 
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quently  of  seeing  you  at  Aberdeen,  Ihnrl 
.»;oo:u  r  ncl  nowlfdged,  by  letter,  the  fa- 
vour you  have  done  me.  Tho->e  ht.'pes 
511  c  now  at  an  end  ;  but  I  do  ti(A  there- 
lore  denpair  of  seeing  iiL^iin  a  country 
that  has  given  im;  so  much  pleasure;  nor 
of  telling  you,  itj  person,  how  much  J 
csteepi  you  and  (ms  you  ehuse  to  call 
llifui)  your  amusements :  ihi  speciujen  of 
them,  which  you  were  so  good  as  to  send 
jne,  I  think  excellent;  the  sentiments  are 
&uch  as  a  melancholy  imagination  natu- 
rally suggests  in  solitude  and  silence, 
:md  tliat  (ihough  ligl  t  and  business  may 
^uspend  or  banish  them  at  times)  return 
■v.\[h  but  ho  nmch  the  greater  force  nprai 
:\  I'eeling  heart  :  the  didion  is  elegant 
and  unconstrained  :  not  loaded  with  epi- 
thets and  figures,  nor  flagging  into 
j^rose;  the  versification  is  easy  and  har- 
monious.    My  only  objeftion  i-. 

You  see,  Sir,  I  take  the  liberty  you 
indulged  me  in,  when  I  first  saw  you  ; 
;md  therefore  I  make  no  excuses  lor  it, 
l>ut  desire  you  would  take  your  r>  venge 
oil  me  in  kind, 

I  have  read  over  (but  too  hastily)  Mr, 
Perguson's  book.  There  are  nnconimon 
strains  of  eloquence  in  it:  and  I  was  sur- 
prised to  find  not  one  single  idiom  of  his 
country  (I  think)  in  the  whole  W(;rk. 
lie  has  not  the  fault  you  mention :  his  ap- 
j/lication  to  the  heart  is  frequent,  and 
fjfien  successful.  Mis  love  of  Montesquieu 
:ind  Tacitus  has  leil  him  into  a  mannrrof 
Mriling  too  shoit-windrd  and  senten- 
tious; which  th(>se  great  men,  had  they 
Jived  in  better  times,  and  under  a  better 
government,  would  have  avoided. 

I  know  no  prtleeci'  tliat  I  have  to  tlie 
liouour  Lord  (Jray  is  pleased  to  do  me*  : 
but  if  his  Lordship  cliooses  to  own  me,  it 
certainly  is  not  my  business  lodeny  it,  I 
^ay  not  this  merely  on  account  of  his  qua- 
lity, but  because  he  is  a  vi-ry  worthy  and 
uecomplished  person.  I  am  truly  horry 
3"or  the  great  loss  he  has  had  since  I  li-f't 
Scotland.  If  you  should  chance  to  see 
h:in,  I  will  beg  you  to  prt•^.ent  my  re- 
^peitful  humble  service  to  his  Lordship. 

I  gave  Mr, Williamson  all  the  informa- 
tion i  was  able  in  the  short  lime  he  staid 
■with  me.  He  seemed  to  answc  r  well  the 
t'harni'-lcr  ynu  gave  me  of  him  :  biU  what 
i  ehicHy  envied  in  iiim,  was  his  ability  of 


•    I.'irJ  Gmv  liad  ta'.J  tliat  Mr.  C.-ay  was  re- 


walking  all  the  way  from  Aberdeen  to 
Cambridge,  and  back  agnio  ;  which  if  T 
possessed,  you  would  soon  see  yuur 
obliged,  &c. 

LETT  E  R   XCIIL 

Mr.  Gray  to  the  Duke  of  Grnfton, 

My  Lord,  Cambiidge,  July  176}?. 

Y^uu  Grace  bns  dealt  nobly  with  Ujc  ; 
and  the  salne  delicacy  of  mind  tiiat 
induced  you  to  confer  th.is  favour  on  me, 
unsolicited  and  unexpected,  may  perhaps 
niake  you  averse  to  receive  my  smctvest 
thanks  and  grateful  acknowledgments. 
Yet  your  Grace  nmst  excuse  me,  they 
will  have  their  way  :  tliey  are  indeed  but 
words ;  yet  1  know  and  feel  they  come 
fiom  my  heart,  and  therefore  are  not 
wholly  unworthy  of  your  Grace's  accept-, 
aiice,  J  even  flatter  myself  (such  is  my 
pride)  th.;t  vou  have  some  little  satistix- 
tion  in  yjiu/own  work.  If  J  did  not  de- 
ceive myself  in  this,  it  would  complete 
the  hajipiness  of,  my  Lord,  your  Grace's 
most  obliged  and  devoted  servant. 

L  E  T  T  E  R    XCIV, 
Mr.  Grmj  to  Mr.  Nicholh^r. 

Jeimyn-Street,  .'Vug.  3,   176R. 

'Y'hat  Mr.  Brockett  has  broken  his, 
neck,  by  a  fall  from  his  horse,  yott- 
will  have  seen  in  the  newspa|>ers  :  and 
also,  that  I,  your  luimble  servant,  have 
kissed  the  King's  hand  for  his  successioi>  •, 
they  are  both  true,  but  the  manner  how 
you  know  not;  only  I  canassure  you  that 
I  had  no  hand  at  all  in  his  fall,  and  al- 
most as  little  in  the  second  event.  He 
died  on  the  Sunday;  on  Wednesday  fol- 
lowing, his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Grafton 
wrote  me  a  very  |)olit(-  letter  to  say,  that 
his  Majesty  had  commanded  him  to  ot* 
frr  rue  the  varant  professorship,  not  only 
as  a  reward  of,  &c.  but  as  a  credit  to,  &c. 
with  much  more,  t(;0  high  for  me  to  tran- 
scribe :  so  on  Thursday  the  King  signed 
the  warrant,  and  next  day,  at  his  levee, 
I  kissed  his  hand  ;  he  made  me  several 
gracious  specclies,  which  I  shall  not  re- 

+  Red^or  of  I.ounde  »nJ  Bradwell,  in  Suffolk. 
}lis  ac<ju.iiiifance  wiili  Mr.  Gray  commenced  a 
ft w  yrai'i  betjie  the  dale  of  ihis,  wlien  lie  was  ^ 
siuJeiu  ot  'I  nuity  Hali,  Cambridge. 

^jeat. 
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peat,  because  every  bodyj  tlmt  goes  tb 
court,  Hoes  so  j  besides,  the  day  was  so 
liot,  and  the;  ceremony  so  embarrassing  to 
nic,  (hat  I  hnivlly  know  what  he  said. 

Adieu !  I  am  to  perish  ht-re  witli  heat 
this  fortnight  yet,  and  then  to  Cam- 
bridge ;.  to  be  sure  my  dignity  is  a  little 
tlie  worse  for  wear,  but  mended  and 
washed,  it  will  do  for  me. 

LETTER   XCV. 

Mr.  Graff  to  Mr.  Bcattie. 

Pembroke-h'll,  Oft.  31,  1768. 

It  is  some  time  .since  I  received  from 
Mr.  Foulis  two  copies  of  my  poems, 
one  by  the  hands  of  Air.  T.  Pitt,  the 
ot"  er  by  Mr,  Merrill,  a  bookseller  of 
this  town  ;  it  is  indeed  a  most  beautiful 
edition,  and  must  certainly  do  credit 
both  to  l;im  and  to  me  :  but  I  fear  it  will 
be  of  no  other  advantage  to  him,  as 
Dodsley  has  contrived  to  glut  the  town 
already  with  two  editions  beforehand, bne 
of  1500,  and  the  other  750,  both  in- 
deed far  inferior  to  that  of  Glasgow,  but 
sold  at  half  the  price.  I  must  repeat  my 
thanks,  Sir,  for  the  trouble"  you  have 
been  pleased  to  give  yourself  on  my  ac- 
count ;  and  through  you  I  must  desire 
leave  to  convey  my  acknowledgments  to 
Mr.  Foulis,  for  the  pains  and  exj)ence  he 
has  been  at  in  this  publication. 

We  live  at  so  great  a  distance,  that, 
perhaps,  )'ou  may  not  yet  have  learned, 
what,  I  flatter  mysojf,  you  will  not  be 
displeased  to  hear :  the  middle  of  last 
summer  his  jNIajesty  was  pleased  to  ap- 
point me  ilegius  ProJessor  of  Modern 
History  in  this  University :  it  is  the  best 
thing  the  Crown  has  to  bestow  (on  a  lay- 
man) here;  the  salary  is  -lOOl.  per  ann. ; 
but  what  enhances  the  value  of  it  to  me 
is,  that  it  was  bestowed  without  being 
asked.  The  person  who  held  it  before 
me,  died  on  the  Sunday  ;  and  on  Wed- 
nesday following  the  Duke  of  Grafton 
"Wrote  me  a  letter  to  say,  that  the  King 
offered  me  this  office,  with  many  addi- 
tional expressions  of  kindness  on  his 
Grace's  part,  to  whom  I  am  but  little 
known,  and  whom  I  have  not  seen  either 
before  or  since  he  did  me  this  favour. 
Instances  of  a  '•enefit  so  nobly  conferred, 
I  believe,  are  rare ;  and  therefore  I  tell 
you  of  it  as  a  thing  that  does  honour,  not 
Rxily  tQ  me,  but  to  the  Minister. 


As  I  lived  here  before  from  choice,  I 
shall  now  continue  to  do  so  from  obliga-' 
tion  :  if  business  or  curiosity  should  call 
you  southwards,  you  will  tind  few  fnends 
that  will  sec  yoli  with  more  cordial  sulis- 
fadion  than,  dear  Sir,  &c. 


L  E  T  T  E  n  xcvr. 

Mr.  Graif  to  Mr.  Nichotli. 

J  WAS  absent  from  College,  and  did  not 
receive  your  melancholy  letter  till  my 
return  Litiicr  yesterday;  so  you  must  not 
attribute  this  delay  to  me  but  to  accident: 
to  sympathize  with  you  ii5  such  a  loss*  is 
ail.,easy  task  for  me,  but  to  comfort  you 
liot  so  easy  :  caji,I  wish  to  see  you  unaf- 
fcded  with  the  sad  scene  now  before  your 
eyes,  or  with  the  U»ss  of  a  person  that, 
through  a  great  part  of  your  life,  has 
proved  himself  So  kinu  a  friend  to  you  I 
He,  who  best  knows  our  nature  (furhe 
madp  us  wh:it  we  are),  |^y  such  affliction* 
recalls  us  from  our  vv;ai>dering  thoughts 
atid  idle  merriment ;  from  the  insolence 
of  youth  and  [jrosperity,  to  s<-rious  reflec- 
tion, to  our  ckity,,  and  to  himsdf ;  nor 
need  we  hasten  to  get  rid  of  these  impres- 
sions; time  (by  appointment  of  the  same 
Power)  will  cure  the  smart,  and  in  some 
hearts  soon  blot  out  all  the  traces  of  sor- 
row :  but  such  as  preserve  them  longest 
(for  it  is  partly  left  in  our  own  power) 
do  perhaps  best  acquiesce  in  the  will  of 
the  chastiser. 

For  the  consequences  of  this  sudden 
loss,  I  see  them  well,  and  I  think,  in  a 
like  situation,  could  fortify  my  mind,  so 
as  to  support  them  with  cheerfulness  and 
good  hopes,  thougii  not  naturally  inclined 
to  see  things  in  their  best  aspeft.  Whcti 
you  have  time  to  turn  yourself  round, 
you  must  think  seriously  of  your  profes- 
sion ;  you  know  I  would  have  wished  to. 
see  you  wear  the  livery  of  it  long  ago: 
but  1  will  not  dwell  on  this  subjc6t  at 
present.  To  be  obliged  to  rliosc  we 
love  and  esteem  is  a  pleasure ;  but  to 
serve  and  oblige  them  is  still  greater  j 
and  this,  with  independence  (no  vulgar 
blessing),  are  what  a  profession  at  your 
age  may  reasonably  promise  :  without  it 
they  are  hardly  attainable.  Remember 
I  speak  from  experience. 


*  The  death  of  bis  unci?  GpTemot  Flpycr, 
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In  the  mean  time,  while  yoar  present 
stn^^tton  Insts,  which  I  hope  will  uot  be 
Ion?,  continue  your  kindness  and  confi- 
tlfuce  ill  me,  by  trusting  ms  with  liir 
"vi'iiolc  of  it  ;  anil  surely  you  hazard  no- 
tb.ng  by  so  doing:  that  situation  docs  not 
appear  so  new  to  me  as  it  does  to  you. 
You  we!)  know  the  tenor  of  my  conver- 
sation (urged  at  times  perhaps  a  little  far- 
ther than  you  liked)  has  been  intended  fo 
prepare  you  for  this  event,  and  to  fatni- 
Jiarize  your  mind  with  this  sptjitre,  which 
you  call  by  its  worse  name  :  but  remem- 
ber that  "  Honesta  res  est  la:ta  patiper- 
**  ins."  I  see  it  with  rcspetSt,  and  so 
•will  every  one,  whose  poverty  is  not  seated 
in  theirniind.  There  is  but  one  real  evil 
in  it  (take  my  word,  who  know  it  well), 
am?  that  is,  that  you  have  1.  ss  ihr  power 
of  assisting  others,  who  have  Jiot  the  sam2 
resources  to  support  them.  You  have 
youtli :  you  have  many  kuid  well-inten- 
tioned people  belonging  to  you  j  many 
:irquaintances  of  your  own,  or  families 
that  will  wish  to  serve  you.  Consider 
bow  many  have  had  the  'i.ime,  or  greater 
cause  for  dejection,  with  none  of  these 
resources  bcibrc  their  eyes.  Adieu  !  I 
sinerrely  wish  your  happiness, 

P.  S.  I  have  just  hoard  that  a  friend  of 
mine  is  struck  with  a  paralytic  disorder, 
in  which  state  it  is  likely  he  may  live  in- 
capable of  assisting  himself,  in  t'e  hands 
of'  servants  or  relations  that  only  gape 
after  iiis  spoils,  perhaps  for  years  to 
cn/ne  :  think  how  many  things  may  be- 
lal  a  man  far  worse  than  poverty  or  death. 

LETTEIl    XCVII. 
Mr.  Gray  io  Mr.  KichoUs. 

PembrokpCollcgr,  June24,  IT69, 
And  SO  you  have  a  garden  of  your  own, 
and  you  plant  and  transplant,  and  are 
dirty  and  amused?  Are  you  not  ashapied 
ol  yourself?  Why,  I  have  no  such  thing, 
you  monster,  nor  ever  sha'l  be  cither 
dirty  or  anuwed  as  long  as  I  live.  My 
ifnrLkns  aie  in  the  windov,-s,  Hke  those  of 
a  lodger  up  three  pair  uf  stairs  in  Petti- 
coat-lane, or  Camomile-street,  and  they 
go  10  bed  regidarly  under  the  same  roof 
that  I  do.  Dear,  how  charming  it  must 
he  to  walk  out  in  one's  own  gardi/iir,  and 
St  on  a  bench  in  the  open  air,  with  a 
Joouiain  and  |eadcn  blatur,  aud  a  rolling- 


stone,  and  an  arbonr ;  h.ivc  a  care  of 
sore  throats  though,  r.nd  the  agoe. 

I  iDWt  ver,  be  it  known  to  you,  though 
I  have  no  garden,  I  have  sold  my  estate*, 
and  got  a  thousand  guineas,  and  Jour- 
sci>re  pounds  a  ycir  for  wy  old  aunt,  and 
a  twenty  pound  prize  in  the  lotleiy,  aud 
Lord  knows  what  arrears  in  the  Trea- 
sury, and  am  a  rich  fellow  enough,  go 
to  ;  and  a  fellow  that  hath  had  losses, 
and  one  that  hath  two  gowns,  and  every 
thing  handsome  about  hiru,  and  in  a  few 
days  shall  have  new  window-curtains  : 
are  you  avized  of  that  ?  Ay,  and  a  ne«r 
mattrass  to  lie  upon. 

My  Ode  has  been  rehearsed  again  and 
againf ,  and  the  scholars  have  got  scraps 
by  heart :  I  expect  to  see  it  torn  j)icce- 
meal  in  the  North-Briton  before  it  is 
born.  If  you  will  eome  you  sliall  see  it, 
and  sing  in  it  amidst  a  chorus  fro'n)  S;iiis- 
bury  and  Gloucester  music  meeting,  great 
names  there,  and  all  well  versed  in  Judas 
Afaceabaeus,  I  wish  it  were  once  over-, 
for  then  I  immediafrly  go  for  a  few  days 
to  London,  and  so  with  M'".  lirown  t(» 
Aston,  tiongh  I  f'ar  it  m»1I  rain  the 
wlu»!e.  sumn)er,  and  Skiddaw  will  b© 
inri!>vble  and  inaccessible  to  mortals, 

I  have  got  De  la  Lande's  Voyage 
through  Italy,  in  ei^ht  volumes  j  he  is  a 
member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  ar.ti 
pretty  good  to  read.  J  have  read  too 
an  odavo  volume  of  Shenstone's  Letters. 
Poor  man  !  he  was  always  wishing  for 
money,  for  fame,  a:.d  other  distindions ; 
and  his  whole  philosophy  consisted  in  liv- 
ing against  his  wid  in  retirement,  and  in 
a  place  which  his  taste  had  adorned  ;  but 
wtiich  he  only  enj.)yed  when  pei)ple  of 
note  came  to  see  and  commend  it :  his 
corres|X)ndence  is  about  nothing  else  but 
this  place  and  his  own  writings,  with  two 
or  three  neighbouring  clergymen  who 
wrote  verses  too. 

I  have  just  touTid  the  beginning  of  a 
letter,  wlwch  somebcxly  had  dropped  ;  I 
should  rather  call  it  first  thoughts  for 
the  beginning  of  a  letter  5  lor  there  are 
many  scratches  and  corrections.  As  I 
cannot  useitmystlf  (having  got  a  be- 


•  Consisting  of  houses  on  the  west  side  of  Hand- 
Alley,  London.  Mrs.  OlIifTe  was  the  aunt  here 
mentioned,  who  h.iH  n  share  in  tliis  estate,  and  for 
whom  he  procured  tliis  .innuity.  She  died  in  i??!. 
a  few  moi'.tlts  before  her  nci^hcw, 

+  OJe  for  Music  C/U  lUe  UuLe  of  Grafton's  In- 
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ginning  already  of  iny  own'i,  I  seud  it  for 
your  use  on  some  great  uccabioii. 

"  Dt'ar  Sir, 

"  Alter  so  long  silence,  the  hopes  of 
"  pardon,  and  prospet^  of  forgiveness, 
**  might  seem  entinly  extin^l^.  or  at  le;ist 
"  very  remote,  was  [  not  trnlv  sensible 
"  of  your  g(xxlness  and  candonr,  which 
"  is  the  only  asylum  that  my  negligence 
"  can  fly  to,  since  every  ajiology  would 
'•  prove  insufficient  to  counlerhniance  it, 
"  or  alleviate  my  fault :  iiow  then  shall 
"  my  deficiency  presume  to  make  so 
"  bold  an  attempt,  or  be  able  to  surter 
"  the  hardships  of  so  rough  a  cam- 
**  paign  ?"  iirc.  &c,  &c. 

LETTER    XCVIII. 

From  the  same  to  the  same. 

Xov.  19,  i76g. 
T  RECEIVED  your  letter  at  Southamp- 
ton ;  and  as  I  would  wish  to  treat  every 
body  according  to  their  own  rule  and 
measure  of  good-breeding,  liave,  against 
ray  inclination,  waited  till  now  before  I 
answered  it,  purely  out  of  fc^ar  and  re- 
speft,  and  an  ingenuous  diffidence  of  my 
own  abilities.  If  you  will  not  take  this 
as  an  excuse,  accept  it  at  least  as  a  well- 
turned  peiif)d,  which  is  always  ray  prin- 
cipal concern. 

So  1  proceed  to  tell  you  that  my  health 
is  much  improved  by  the  sea,  not  that  I 
drank  it,  or  bathed  in  it,  as  the  common 
people  do  :  no  !  I  only  walked  by  it,  and 
looked  ujjon  it.  The  climate  is  remark- 
ably raild,  even  in  06lober  and  Novem- 
ber ;  no  snow  has  been  seen  to  lie  there 
for  these  thirty  years  past ;  the  myrtles 
grow  in  the  ground  agamst  the  houses, 
sud  Guernsey  lilies  bloom  in  every  win- 
IC  <Jo\v ,  tlie  town,  clean  a:id  well-built,  sur- 
rounded by  its  old  stone  walls  with  their 
towers  arid  gateways,  stands  at  the  piiint 
of  a  peninsula,  and  opens  full  south  to  an 
arm  of  the  sea,  which,  having  formed  two 
beautiful  bays  on  each  hand  of  it,  stretches 
away  in  dired  view  till  it  joins  the  British 
Channel  j  it  is  skirted  on  either  side  with 
gently-rising  grounds,  clothed  with  thick 
wood,  and  dire(My  cross  its  mouth  rise 
the  high  lands  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  at 
distance,  but  distindlly  seen,  la  the  bo- 
som of  the  woods  (concealed  from  pro- 
phane  eyes)  lie  hid  tl)e  riiius  of  Neticljr 


abbey  ;  there  may  be  richer  and  greater 
houses  of  religion,  but  the  abbot  is  con- 
tent with  his  situation.  See  therp,  at  the 
top  o(  that  l.anging  meadow,  under  the 
shade  of  those  old  trees  that  bend  into 
a  h.'ilf  circle  about  it.  he  is  walking  ylow!y 
(good  man  !)  and  biddinc^  his  beitds  for 
tlie  souls  of  his  benef;i6tors,  inttrreU 
in  that  venerable  pile  that  lies  beuealU 
him.  Beyond  it  (the  meadow  siiii  de- 
scending) nods  a  thicket  of  oaks  tlwt 
mask  the  building,  and  have  excladed  a 
riew  too  garish  and  luxuriant  tor  a  hoKr 
eye:  only  on  either  hand  they  leave  ail 
opening  to  the  blue  glittering  sea.  DmI 
you  not  observe  how,  as  that  wiiite  soil 
shot  by  and  was  lost,  he  turned  and  cross* 
ed  himself,  to  drive  the  tempter  from 
him  that  had  thrown  that  distraction  in 
his  w.iy  ?  I  should  tell  you  ib.U  the  ter- 
ryman  who  rowed  me,  a  lusty  young 
tciiow,  lold  me  tliat  he  would  not  tor  alt 
the  W(Tld  pass  a  night  at  the  abbey  (there 
were  such  things  seen  near  it),  ihougU 
there  was  a  power  of  money  hid  there. 
From  thence  I  went  to  Salisbury,  \\"i\- 
ton,  and  Stonehenge  :  but  of  tlies;'  things 
1  say  no  more,  they  will  be  published  at 
the  University  press. 

P.  S.  I  must  not  close  my  letter  with- 
out giving  )'ou  one  principal  event  of  my 
history ;  which  was,  that  (in  the  course 
of  my  late  tour)  I  set  out  one  morning 
before  five  o'clock,  the  moon  shining 
through  a  dark  and  misty  autumnal  air, 
and  got  to  the  sea-coast  time  en  ugh  f(i 
be  at  the  Sun's  levee,  I  saw  the  cloud* 
and  dark  vapours  open  gradually  to 
right  and  left,  rolling  over  one  another 
in  great  smoky  wreathes,  and  the  tide  (a* 
it  flowed  gently  in  upon  the  sands)  first 
whitening,  then  slightly  tinged  with  gold 
and  blue ;  and  all  at  once  a  little  line  of 
insufferable  brightness  that  (before  I  can 
write  tl-icse  five  words)  was  grown  to 
half  an  orb,  and  now  to  a  whole  one, 
too  glorious  to  be  distintlly  seen.  It  is 
very  odd  it  makes  no  figure  on  papery 
yet  I  shall  remember  it  as  long  as  the 
sun,  or  at  least  as  long  as  I  endure.  I 
wonder  whether  any  body  ever  saw  it 
before  ?     1  hardly  believe  it.  ; 
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resque  scenery.  Rome  trifles  in  the  lan- 
guage or  versification  you  will  permit  nac 
to  remark.  *  *   * 

I  will  not  enteral  present  into  the  me- 
rits of  your  Essay  on  Tiutli,  because  I 
iuive  not  yet  given  it  all  the  attention  it 
deserves,  though  I  have  reud  it  through 
with  pleasure ;  besides,  I  r.m  partial ;  for 
I  have  always  tlionglit  David  Hume  a 
pernicious  w'riler,  and  believe  he  has 
done  as  much  mis  Jiief  here  as  be  has  iu 
his  own  country.  A  turbid  and  shallow 
stream  oden  np|;cai s  loour  apprehensions 
very  dct'|).  A  professed  sceptic  can  be 
guided  by  nothing  but  his  present  pas- 
sions (iK  he  has  nny)  and  interests  ;  and  to 
be  masters  of  his  pijiiosopby  we  need  no* 
bis  books  or  advic.%  ibr  every  child  is  . 
capable  of  Uie  wine  vhing,  wilhout  any 
study  ar  all  Is  not  thai  naivetj  antl  good 
hutn'our,  wi.ich  his  ^tltp.irers  celebrate  in 
him,  oiving  to  this,  ihcit  he  lias  conti- 
nued all  his  days  an  infant,  bat  one  that 
unhappily  has  been  taught  to  niid,  ajid 
write  r  That  childish  natitn,  the  French, 
liave  given  him  vogue  aud  la.shion,  and 
we,  as  usual,  havi:  U:irned  liom.lhem 
to  advnire  hiiu  at  second  hand. 


Mr.  Gray  to  Mr.  Bcattie. 

Fembroke  Hall,  July  i,  i77o- 
T  RE^orcE  to  hear  that  you  are  restored 
to  better  state  otiiealtli,  to  your  books, 
and  to  your  muse  once  again.  That 
fow:ed  dissipation  and  exercise  we  are 
obliged  to  tly  to  as  a  remedy,  when  tlris 
frail  maehine  goes  wrong,  is  often  almost 
as  bad  as  the  distemper  we  would  cure; 
ytt  I  too  have  bef^n  constrained  of  laic  t<» 
pursue  a  like  regimen,  o:  ..'ocount  of  cer- 
tain pains  in  the  head  (a  sensation  un- 
know  n  to  me  before)  and  of  great  dejec- 
tion of  spirits.  Tl.'is,  Sir,  is  tl»e  onl)  ex- 
cuse !  have  to  tr^ake  you  for  my  long  si- 
lence, and  not  (as  ]->erhaps  you  mny  have 
Jigured  to  yourself)  any  secret  reluctance 
I  had  to  tell  you  my  mind  concerning  the 
specimen  you  s«  kindly  scut  me  of  your 
new  Poem*  :  on  the  contrary,  if  1  had 
seen  any  thing  of  importance  to  disap- 
prove, I  should  have  hastened  to  inform 
yon,  and  never  doubted  of  being  forgiven. 
The  truth  is,  1  greatly  like  aU  I  have  seen, 
and  wish  to  see  more,  'Jhe  design  is 
simple,  and  pregnant  with  poetical  ideas 
of  various  kinds,  yet  seems  sorac;liow  ini- 
perfeft  at  the  end.  \Vhy  may  not  ypung 
Edwin,  when  necessity  haj  driven  him  to 
Uike  uuilu;  harp,  and  assume,  the  profes- 
sion of  a  iniustrel,  do  seme  great  and  sin- 
gular service  to  his  coujilry.^  (what  sec-? 
vice  I  nijist  leave  to  your  invention)  such 
^^  no  Grcneral,  no  .Stiatesman,  no  Mo- 
ralist, could  do  \\it(ioul  the  aid  of  music, 
ins.piration,  and  poetry.  This  will  r.ot  ap- 
pear an  improbability  in  those  early  timts, 
and  ill  a  chaiattcx  iJjen  held  sacred,  and 
respccled  by  all  nations  :  besides,  it  will 
be  a  full  answer  to  all  the  hermit  has  said, 
when  he  dissuaded  him  from  cultivating 
these  pleasing  arts;  it  will  shew  their  use, 
and  make  the  best  panegyric  of  our  la- 
yourite  and  celestbl  science.  And  lastly 
(what  weighs  most  with  me),  it  will 
throw  more  of  action,  pathos,  and  .inte- 
rest, into  your  design,  which  already 
abounds  in  reilc6iion  and  sentiment.  As 
to  description,  I  have  always  thought 
tliat  it  made  the  most  graceful  ornament 
■of  poetry,  but  never  ought  to  make  the 
subject.  Your  ideas  are  new,  and  bor- 
rowed from  a  mountainous  country,  the 
only  orjc  that  can  furnish  truly  pi6tu- 


LETT  E  il    C. 
3/r.  Gray  la  Mr.  A'ichoila. 

It  Is  long  since  that  I  heard  you  were 
gone  ui  haste  into  Yorkshire  on  ac- 
count of  your  mo< 'tier's  illne-ss;  and  the 
same  letter  intlrmed  me  that  siie  was  re- 
covered, otlierwise  i  had  then  wrote  to 
you  only  to  beg  you  would  take  care  of 
her,  and  to  inform  you  that  I  had  dis- 
covered a  thing  very  little  known,  which 
is,  that  in  oivc'fi  whole  Ufe  one  can  never 
have  any  more  than  a  single  mother. 
You  may  think  this  is  obvious,  and 
(what  yiM  call)  a  trite  observation.  You 
are  a  green  gosling  !  I  was  at  the  same 
age  (very  near)  as  wise  as  you,  atxl  yet 
1  nevor  discovered  this  (with  full  cvi- 
ilence  and  conviction  I  mean)  till  it  was 
too  bte,  k  is  thirteen  years  ago,  and 
seems  but  as  yt steiti.ny,  and  every  day  I 
4ive    it   sinks    deeper  into  my   heartf. 

+  He  seldom  mentioned  his  mother  without  a 
Eigh.  Atrer  his  death  her  gowns  and  weariiig- 
apparel  wtrt  found  in  a  trunk  in  his  apartments  ju*t 
»s  ih«  had  W-lt  them  ;  il  seemed  as  it  he  could  ne- 
.ver  t..ke  the  rcjolution  lo  open  it,  in  order  to  atstri- 
bute  them  to  his  (cm.ilc  iclaiicus,  t(V.%hoDi|  ^y  hi^ 
^iil,  l.T;-bet^^jfJiht4  them.  tit 
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Many  a  corolbiry  cotild  I  draw  from  this 
axiun)  for  your  use  (not  for  uiy  own),  hut 
J  will  leave  you  tlie  nitrit  of  cluing  ir  for 
yourself.  I'ray  tell  nw.  how  your  health 
is  :  I  conclude  it  perfcd,  as  I  Juar  you 
©tfered  yourself  as  a  yuide  to  Mr,  Pal- 
grave  into  the  Sierra  Morenri  of  York- 
shire, For  tnc,  I  passed  the  end  ol  May 
and  all  June  in  Kent,  not  disagreeably. 
In  the  west  part  frf"  it,  fiom  every  emi- 
nence, the  eye  catches  some  long  reach 
of  the  Thames  and  Medway,  with  all 
their  shipping  :  in  the  east  the  sea  breaks 
in  upon  you,  and  mixes  its  white  tran- 
sient sails  and  glittering  blue  expanse 
with  the  deeper  aid  brighter  greens 
of  the  woods  and  corn.  This  sentence  is 
so  fin-^  I  am  quite  ashamed  j  but  no  mat- 
ter !  3  ou  must  trar.slate  it  into  prose, 
Palgrave,  if  he  heard  it,  would  cover  his 
face  Vvith  his  pudden  sleeve,  I  do  not 
tell  you  of  the  great  and  small  beasts, 
and  creeping  tliings  innumerable,  that  I 
met  with,  because  you  do  not  suspedi 
that  this  world  is  inhabited  by  any  thing 
but  men,  and  womm,  and  clergy,  and 
such  two-leagcd  cattle.  Now  I  am  here 
again  very  disconsolate,  and  ail  alone,  for 
Mr,  Brown  is  gone,  and  the  cares  of  this 
world  are  coming  tl'ick.  upon  me  :  you,  I 
hope,  are  better  utt',  riding  and  walking 
in  the  woods  of  Studley,  Hcc.  &c.  I 
must  not  wish  for  you  here;  besides,  I 
am  going  to  town  at  Michaelmas,  by  no 
xiutaiu  for  amusement. 

LETTER   CI. 
Mr.  Gray  to  Dr.  Wkarton. 

May  24,  1771, 

jyiY  last  summer's  tour  was  through 
Worcestershire,  Gloucestershire, 
Monmouthshire,  Herefordshire,  and 
Shropshire,  live  of  the  most  beautiful 
counties  in  the  kingdom.  The  very  prin- 


cipal light  and  capital  feature  of  my 
journey  was  the  river  Wye,  which  I  de- 
scended in  a  boat  for  near  tbriy  miles 
from  Ross  to  Chepstow.  Its  banks  arc  a 
succession  of  nameless  beauties ;  one 
out  of  many  you  may  see  not  ill  de- 
scribed by  Mr,  Whately,  in  his  Observa- 
tions on  Gardening,  under  the  name  of 
the  New-Weir :  he  has  also  touched 
upon  two  others,  Tinternc  Abbey  and 
Perstield,  both  of  them  famous  scenes, 
and  both  on  the  Wye.  Monmouth,  a 
town  I  never  heard  mentioned,  lies  on 
the  same  river,  in  a  vale  that  is  the 
delight  of  my  eyes,  and  the  very  seat  of 
pleasure.  Ihe  vale  of  Abergavenny, 
Kagland,  and  Chepstow  castles ;  Ludlow, 
Malvern-Hills,  Hampton-Court,  near 
Lemster;  the  Leasowes,  Hagley,  the 
three  cities  and  their  cathedrals;  aivi 
lastly  Oxford  (where  I  passed  two  days 
on  my  return  with  great  satisfadion), 
were  the  rest  of  my  acquisitions;  and  no 
bad  harvest  in  my  opinion  j  but  I  made 
no  journal  myself,  else  you  should  have 
Jiad  it :  I  have  indeed  a  short  one  written 
by  tlie  companion  of  my  travels*,  that 
serves  to  recall  and  fix  the  fleeting 
images  of  these  things. 

I  have  had  a  cough  upon  me  these 
three  mouths,  which  is  incurable.  The 
approaching  summer  I  have  sometimes 
had  thoughts  of  spending  on  the  con- 
tinent ;  but  J  have  now  dropped  that  in- 
tention, and  believe  ray  expeditions  will 
terminate  in  Old  Park  ;  but  I  make  no 
promise,  and  can  answer  for  nothing; 
my  own  employment  so  sticks  in  my 
stomach,  and  troubles  my  conscience : 
and  yet  travel  I  must,  or  cease  to  exist. 
Till  this  year  I  hardly  knew  what  (me- 
chanical) low  s])irits  were,  but  novr  I 
even  tremble  at  au  east  wind. 

♦  Mr.  NichoHr, 
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FUQM  THE  LETTERS  OF  LAURENCE  STERNE,  AND  OTHERS. 


L  E  T  T  E  R     L 

]llr.  Sterne  to  Miss  L- 


IHAVE  oftended  her  whom  I  so  ten- 
derly love!— what  could  tempt  nic 
to  it !  but  if  a  beggar  was  to  knock  nt 
thy  gate,  would  thou  not  open  ti  odour, 

Bird  be  mehed  with  compassion  ? 1 

know  tlioa  wouldbt,  for  I'ity  has  created 
n  temple  in  thy  bosom. — Sweetest,  and 
best  of  all  huni.iu  passions  !  let  thy  web 
of  tendi-rness  cover  the  pensive  form  of 
afTIiction,  and  soften  the  darkest  shades  nf 
misciy  !  I  have  re-considered  (his  apo- 
logy, and,  alas!  whatAvill  it  accomplish  ? 
Arguments,  however  finely  spun,  can 
rrvi  r  change  t!:e  nature  of  things — very 
tr:ie — so  a  truce  with  them. 

f  have  lost  a  very  valuable  fiiend  by  a 
sad  accident,  and  what  i-  worse,  he  has 
left  a  w.dow  and  five  young  children  to 
lament  this  sudden  stroke.  — If  real  use- 
fulness and  inlegriiy  of  heart  could  have 
secured  him  from  tliis,  bis  friends  would 
not  now  be  mourning  his  untimely  fate. 
—These  dark  and  seemingly  cruel  dis- 
pensations of  Providence  ollen  make  ihe 
best  of  human  hearts  comjilain. — Who 
can  paint  the  distress  of  an  atfedionate 
mother,  made  a  widow  in  a  moment, 
ureping  in  bitterness  over  a  numerous, 

helpless,  and  fatherless  offspring ! 

God !  lliese  are  thy  chastisements,  and  re- 
quire (hard  task  !)  a  pious  acquiescence. 
Forgive  me  this  dii^ression,  and  allow 
nie  to  drop  a  tear  over  a  departed  friend  j 
and  what  is  more  excellent,  an  honest 
Aiau.    2»ly  L. !  titou  wilt  Iccl  all  that 


kindness  can  inspire  in  the  death  of 
The  event  was  sudden,  and  thy  gentle 
spirit  would  be  more  alarmed  on  that  ac- 
count.— But.  my  L.,  thou  hast  less  to 
lanieijt,  as  old  age  was  creeping  on,  and 
her  period  of  doing  gocxi,  and  being  use- 
ful, was  nearly  over. — At  sixty  years  of 
age  the  unement  gets  fast  out  of  repair, 
and  the  lod;^er  with  anxiety  thinks  of  a 
(li^chjirge. — In  -,uch  a  situation  the  poet 
might  well  say, 

"  The  soul  uneasy,"  &c. 

My  L.  talks  of  leavinix  the  country- 
may  a  kiiu!  angel  guide  thy  steps  hither  ! 
— Solitude  at  length  grows  tiresome. — 
Tiiou  sayest  thou  wilt  <iuit  the  place  with 
regret—  I  think  so  too. — Does  not  some- 
thing uneasy  mingle  with  the  ver)'  reflec- 
tion of  leaving  it  ?  It  is  like  parting  with 
an  old  friend,  who.se  temper  and  companjr 
one  has  long  been  acquainted  witk — I 
think  I  see  you  looking  twenty  times  a 
day  at  the  house — almost  counting  everj 
brick  and  pane  of  glass,  and  telling  them 
at  the  same  time  with  a  sigh, you  are  go- 
ing to  have  them. — Oh  happy  modifica- 
tion of  matter  !  they  will  remain  insensi- 
ble of  thy  loss. — Rut  how  wjlt  thou  be 
able  to  part  with  thy  garden  ? — The  re- 
collcdiion  of  so  many  pleasing  walks  must 
have  endeared  it  to  you.  I'he  trees, 
the  shrubs,  the  flowers,  which  thou 
reared  with  thy  own  hands — will  they  not 
droop  and  fade  away  Sooner  upon  thy  de- 
parture ? — Who  will  be  the  successor  to 
nurse  them  in  thy  absence  .'-^Thou  wilt 
leave  thy  uamc  upon  the  myrtle-tree. — 


Seal.  RECENT.  CJ5 

If  tfe^s.  and  shrubs  and  flnw-ers.  couW  taken  my  horse,  nnd  trotted  to  the  orjcic 

compose  an   elegy,  I    should   rxpcd   a  to  have  inquired  into  the  etynv,lo-v  of  all 

very  plaintive  one  upon  this  subjea.  your  sufferings,  bad  I  not  bem  asiured 

Adieu,  adieu  !  Believe  me  ever,  ever  that  all  that  evacuation  of  bili.ms  in*iter* 

thine.  vvJth  all    fliat    aK,U.v,.„.l    «,„♦;„-     _w._   j' 


LETTER    II. 
Mr.  Sterne  to  Mrs.  F . 

York,     Tuesday, 

Dear  Macl^m,  Nov.  19,  1759. 


with  all  that  abdominal  motion  attend- 
ing it  (both  which  are  equal  to  a  month's 
purgation  and  exercise),  will  have  U:ft 
yon  better  than  it  found  yon — Need  one 
go  to  D— ,  to  be  told  th:it  all  kind  <rf" 
mild  (mark,  I  am  going  t<»  talk  mrKc 
foolishly  than  your  apothecary),  openin.% 


Y^yR  kind  inquiries  after  my  health  saponaceous,  dirty-shirt,  snd-w.i'i'iing  li- 
deserve  my  be->t  thanks. — What  can  quors  are  proper  for  yon.  and  cousc- 
give  one  more  pleasure  than  the  good  quently  all  styptical  potati.jns,  de.itli  and 
wishes  of  those  we  value? — I  am  sorry  destruttinn  ? — if  you  ha:i  not  shut  up 
5'ou  give  so  bad  an  account  of  your  own  }<''*•■  ga'l-dniis  by  these,  tlw  glanbsT 
lieaith,  but  hope  you  will  find  benefit  ^^'^s  could  not  have  hurt — as  it  was, 
from  tar-water — it  has  been  of  infinite  'twas  like  a  match  to  tlie  gunpowder,  by- 
service  to  me. — I  suppose  my  good  lady,  raising  a  fresh  combnstio!i,  as  all  p'ysic 
by  what  you  say  in  your  letter,  "  that  I  ^ocs  at  first,  so  that  yon  have  been  let  orf" 
*'  am  busy  writing  an  extraordinary  — nitre,  brimstone,  ,Tnd  charcoal  (wlikh 
*'  book,"  that  your  intelligence  comes  is  blackness  itself),  all  at  one  blast — 'twn* 
from  York — the  fountain-head  of  all  ^»'f!l  the  piece  did  not  burst,  for  I  think  it 
chit-chat  news — and — no  matter. — Now  "nd?rwent  great  violence,  and,  as  it  is 
for  your  desire  of  knowing  the  reason  of  proof,  will.  I  hope.  d«  much  service  la 
my  turning  author?  why  truly  I  am  tired  th's  militating  world. — Panty*  is  mis- 
of  employing  my  brains  for  other  people's  taken,  I   quarrel   with   no  one. — There 

advantage.  — Tis  a  foolish  sacrifice  I  have  wis  that  coxcomb  of in  the  lx»usc, 

made  for  some  years  to  an   ungrateful  ^^I^o  lt>st  temper  with  me  for  no  reasoo 

person, — I  dej^end  much  upon  the  can-  upon  earth  but  that  I  could  not  fill  down 

dour  of  the  pubHc,  but  I  shall  not  pick  and  worsi  ip  a  brazen  image  of  learning 

out  a  jury  to  try  the  merit  of  my  book  ?nd  eloquence,  which  he  set  up,  to  the 

amongst ,   and — till  you   read  my  persecution  of  nil  true  believers — I  ii4U 

Tristnim,  do  not,  like  some  people,  con- 
demn it. — Laugh  I  am  sure  )'nu  will  at 
some  passages. — I   have  hired  a  small 


house  in  the  Minster  Yard  for  my  wife 
and  daughter — the  latter  is  to  begin  danc- 
ing, 8:c. :  if  I  caimoi  leave  her  a  fortune, 
J  will  at  least  give  her  an  education. — As 


down  upon  hi.t  altar,  and  whistled  in  tl)e 
fitne  of  liis  divine  service — and  brok« 
down  his  carved  work,  and  kicked  his 
incense  pot  to  t!ie  X> ;  so  he  re- 
treated sed  uon  shie  feile  in  corde  fuo. — I 
have  wrote  a  clerum,  whether  I  shall 
take  ray  dolor's  degrees  or  no — 1  am 


1  shall  publish  my  works  very  soon,  I  tnuch  in  doubt,  but  1  trow  not, — Igooa 

shall  be  in  town  by  March,  and  shall  ^^ifh    Tristram — I   have    bought   seven 

have  the  pleasure  of  jijeeting  with  you. —  hundred  boks  at  a  purchase  dog  cheap 

All  your  friends  are  well,  and  ever  hold  — and  many  good — and  I  have  been  a 

you  in  the  same  estimation  that  your  sin-  week  getting  them  set  up  in  my  best 

cere  friend  does.  room  here — v,hy  do  not  you  tiansport 

Adieu,  dear  lady  j  believe  me,  with  yours  to  town  ?  but  I  talk  like  a  tool. — 

every  wish  for  your  happiness,  your  naost  This  will  just  catch  you  at  your  spa  w — I 

faitliful,  itc.  wish  you  incolumen  apud  Londinum — do 

you  go  there  for  good  and  all — or  ill  ?— 
L  F  T  T  E  R    III  ^™'  ^^^  cousin,  yours  affeftionatcly. 


Mr.  Sterne  to  /—  if—  S-^,  Esq. 

Dear  H ,  Coxwould,  July  28,  1761. 

J  sy.mpathized  for,  or  with  yoa,  on 

the  detail  you  give  me  of  your  late 

agitations — and    would    williugly  have 


•  Th«  RcTtrco4  Mr.  R« 
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LETTER    IV. 

Sir.  Sterne  to  J—H—S,—'Esq. 

_  CoxwoulJ. 

Dear  li-        ,  [ahout  Angus  ]  1761. 

T  Kiijoicii  yon  arc*  in  London — rest  you 
ihtre  in  peace;  here  'lis  the  devil. — 
Yon  was  a  good  prophet. — I  wish  my- 
sclf  bark  again,  as  you  told  nie  I  should — 
but  not  because  a  thin,  death-doing,  pes- 
tiferous, north-east  wind  blows  in  a  line 
clireftly  'roui  Crazy-castle  turret  lull  up- 
on me  in  this  cuckoldy  retreat  (tor  I 
value  the  north-east  wind  and  all  its 
j>owerH  not  a  straw),— but  the  transition 
from  r.ipid  motion  to  ai,\so!uic  rest  was 
too  violent — I  should  have  walked  about 
the  streets  of  York  ten  days,  as  a  jiroper 
medium  to  have  p.i3sed  through,  before  I 
entered  upon  my  rest. — 1  st:!id  but  3  mo- 
ment, and  I  have,  been  here  hut  a  lew,  to 
satisfy  mc  I  have  not  managed  my  mise- 
ries like  a  wise  man — .uid  if  God,  for  my 
consolation  under  them,  Iiad  not  poured 
forth  the  spirit  of  Shandeism  into  me, 
which  will  Hot  sulfer  mc  to  think  two 
moments,  u;.on  any  grave  subjei!?^,  I 
Mould  else,  just  now  lie  down  and  die — 
die — and  yet,  in  half  an  hour's  lime,  I'll 
lay  a  guinea,  I  shall  he  as  merry  ::s  a 
monkey — aud  as  mischievous  too,  and 
forget  it  all — so  that  this  is  but  a  copy  of 
the  present  train  running  across  my  brain. 
— A;id  so  you  think  this  cursed  stupid — 
but  that,  my  dear  11.,  depends  much  up- 
^on  \he.<jui>tj  hora  of  your  shabby  clock,  if 
the  pointer  of  it  is  inanycjuarter  between 
ten  in  the  morning  or  four  in  the  after- 
i\mm — I  give  it  uj) — or  if  the  d.iy  is  ob- 
scured by  daik  engendering  clouds  of 
cither  wet  or  dry  weather,  1  am  still  lost 
— but  who  knows  but  it  may  be  five — 
;uid  the  d.ay  as  fine  a  day  as  ever  shone 
u|Jon  the  earth  since  the  destruiiilion  of  So- 
dom— and  jjeradventure  your  honour 
may  have  goi  a  good  hearty  dinner  to-day, 
and  cat  and  drank  your  intelle6luals  into 
a  placidulish  and  a  blandulish  amaimaga 
— to  bear  nonsense,  so  nivich  for  that. 

'Tis  as  cold  and  churlish  just  now,  as 
(if  God  had  not  pleased  it  to  bs  so)  it 
ought  to  have  been  in  bleak  December, 
and  therefore  I  am  glad  you  are  where 
you  are,  and  where  (I  repeat  it  again)  I 
"wish  1  was  also— Curse  of  poverty,  and 


absence  from  tliose  we  love  ! — they  arc 
two  great  evils  wliich  embitter  all  things 
— and  yet  with  the  first  I  am  not  haunt- 
ed much. — As  to  matrimony,  I  should 
be  a  beast  to  rail  at  it,  for  my  wife  is 
easy — b«t  the  world  is  not — and  had  I 
staid  from  her  a  second  longer  it  would 
have  been  a  burirlng  shame — else  she  de- 
clares lierself  happier  without  me — but 
not  in  anger  is  lliis  declaration  made— . 
but  in  pure  sober  good  sense,  built  on 
sound  experience — she  hopes  you  will  be 
able  to  strike  a  bargain  for  me  before  this 
time  twelvemonth,  to  lead  a  bear  round 
flurope :  and  from  this  iiope  from  you, 
I  verily  believe  it  is,  that  you  are  so 
high  in  her  favour  at  present — She  swears 
you  are  a  fellow  of  wit,  though  humour- 
ous ;  a  funny,  jolly  soul,  though  some- 
what splenetic ;  and  (bating  the  love 
of  women)  as  lumcst  as  ^nld — how  do 
you  like  tlv  simile  ? — Oh,  Lord  !  now 
you  are  going  lo  Ranelagh  to-night,  and 
I  am  sitting,  sorrowful  as  the  prophet 
was,  when  \he  voice  cried  out  to  him 
and  said,  "  Wl.at  dost  thou  here,  Eli- 
jah r" — 'Tis  well  the  spirit  does  not 
make  the  same  at  Coxwould — tor  unless 
for  the  few  sheep  left  me  to  take  care  of, 
in  this  wilderness,  I  mii^ht  as  well,  nay 
better,  be  at  Mecca — Wlien  we  Hnd  we 
can,  by  a  shifting  of  places,  run  away 
from  ourselves,  what  think  you  of  a 
jaunt  there,  before  we  finally  pay  a  visit 
to  the  rc/c  (if  Jeho.taphat  ? — As  ill  a  fame 
as  we  have,  J  trust  I  shall  one  day  or 
other  see  you  face  to  face — so  tell  the  two 
colonels,  if  they  love  good  company,  to 
live  righteously  and  soberly,  as  you  do, 
and  then  they  will  have  no  doubts  or 
dangers  witi'in  or  without  them — pre- 
sent my  best  and  warmest  wishes  to 
them,  and  advise  the  eldest  to  prop  up 
his  spirits,  and  get  a  rich  dowager  be- 
fore the  conclusion  of  the  peace — why 
will  not  the  advice  suit  both,  parjiolile 
J'ratrum  ? 

To-morro\r  moimlng  (if  Heaven  per- 
mit) I  begin  the  fifth  volume  of  Shandy 
— I  care  not  a  curse  for  the  critics— I'ji 
load  my  vehicle  with  what  goods  he 
sends  me, -and  they  tuake  take 'em  olF 
my  hands,  or  let  them  alone — I  am  \cry 
valorous — and  'tis  in  proportion  as  we 
retire  from  the  world,  and  see  it  in  its 
true  dimensions,  that  we  despise  it — no 
bad  rant ! — God  above  bless  you  !  You 
know  1  am  your  afi^e6tionate  cousin. 

What 


Sea.  II. 
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What  few  remain  of  the  Demoniacs, 
greet— ——and  write  me  a  letter,  if  you 
are  able,  as  foolish  as  this. 

LETTER    V. 
Mr.  Sterne  to  Lady  D  ■■    • 

Coxwould,  Sept.  ai,  1761. 
T  RETURN  to  my  new  habitation,  fully 
determined  to  write  as  hard  as  can  be, 
and  thank  you  most  cordially,  my  dear 
lady,  for  your  letter  of  congratulation 
upon  my  Lord  Fauconberg's  having  pre- 
sented me  with  the  curacy  of  this  place 
— tliough  your  congratulation  comes 
somewhat  of  the  latest,  as  I  have  been 
possessed  of  it  some  time, — I  hope  !  have 
been  of  some  service  to  his  Lordship, 
and  he  has  sufficiently  requitt^d  me.— — 
'Tis  seventy  guineas  a  year  in  my  poc- 
ket, though  worth  a  hundred — but  it 
obliges  me  to  have  a  curate  to  officiate  at 
Sutton  and  Stillmgton. — Tis  within  a 
mile  of  his  Lordship's  seat  and  park. 
'Tis  a  very  agreeable  ride  out  in  the 
chaise  I  purchased  for  my  wife. — Lyd* 
has  a  poncy  which  she  delights  in.— 
Whilst  they  take  these  diversions,  I  am 
scribbling  away  at  my  Tristram. — These 
two  volumes  are,  I  think,  the  best. — I 
shall  write  as  long  as  I  live  ;  'tis,  in  fa6t, 
my  hobby-horse :  and  so  much  am  I  de- 
lighted with  my  uncle  Toby's  imaginary 
charafter,  that  I  am  become  an  enthusi- 
ast.— My  Lydia  helps  to  copy  for  me— 
and  my  wife  knits,  and  listens  as  I  read 
her  chapters. — ^The  coronation  of  his 
Majesty  (whom  God  preserve  !)  has  cost 
me  the  value  of  an  ox,  which  is  to  be 
roasted  whole  in  the  middle  of  the  town, 
and  my  parishioners  will,  I  suppose,  be 
very  merry  upon  the  occasion. — You  will 
then  be  in  town — and  feast  youreyes  with 
a  sight,  which  'tis  to  be  hoped  will  not  be 

in  either  of  our  powers  to  see  again • 

for  in  point  of  age  we  have  about  twenty 
years  the  start  of  his  Majesty. — And  now, 
my  dear  friend,  I  must  finish  this — and 
■with  every  wish  for  your  happiness,  con- 
clude myself  your  most  sincere  well- 
Visher  and  friend, 

*  His  daughter. 


LETTER    VI. 

Mr.  Sterne  to  Dai'id  Garrick,  Esq. 
My  dear  Friend,     Pa"Si  Jao.  31,  i76z. 

'J^HiNK  not,  because  I  have  been  a  fort- 
night in  this  metropolis  without 
writing  to  you,  that  therefore  I  have  not 
had  you  and  Mrs,  Garrick  a  hundred 
times  in  my  head  and  heart — heart !  yes, 
yes,  say  you — but  I  must  not  waste  paper 
in  badinage  this  post,  whatever  I  do  the 
next.  Well  !  here  I  am,  my  friend,  as 
much  improved  in  my  health,  for  the 
time,  as  ever  your  friendship  could  wish, 
or  at  least  your  faith  give  credit  to — by 
the  bye  I  am  somewhat  worse  in  my  in- 
telle<Stuals,  for  my  head  is  turned  round 
with  what  I  see,  and  the  uncxpedted  ho- 
nours I  have  mt't  with  here.  Tristram^ 
was  almost  as  much  known  here  as  in 
London,  at  least  among  your  men  of 
condition  and  learning,  and  has  got  rac 
introduced  into  so  many  circles  ('tis 
comme  a  LondresJ.  I  have  just  now  a 
fortnight's  dinners  and  suppers  upon  my 
hands. — My  application  to  the  Count  de 
Choiseul  goes  on  swimmingly,  for  not 
only  Mr.  Pelletiere  (who,  by  the  bye, 
sends  ten  thousand  civilities  to  you  and 
Mrs.  Garrick)  has  undertaken  my  af- 
fair, but  tiie  Count  de  Limbourgh — the 
Baron  d'Holbach,  has  offered  any  secu- 
rity for  the  inoffensiveness  of  my  beha- 
viour in  France — 'tis  more,  you  rogue, 
than  you  will  do. — ^This  Baron  is  one  of 
the  most  learned  nobleman  here,  the 
great  protestor  of  wits,  and  the  Sfavans 
who  are  no  wits — keeps  open  housetbree 
days  a  week — his  house  is  now,  as  yours 
was  to  me,  my  own — he  lives  at  great 
expence, — 'Twas  an  odd  incident  when  I 
was  introduced  to  the  Count  de  Bissie, 
which  I  was  at  his  desire — I  found  hina 
reading  Tristram — this  grandee  does  me 
great  honours,  and  gives  me  leave  to  go 
a  private  way  tlirough  his  apartments 
into  the  Palais  Royal,  to  view  the  Duke 
of  Orleans*  collections,  every  day  I  have 
time. — I  have  been  at  the  doftors  of 
Sorbonne — '  hope  in  a  fortnight  to  break 
through,  or  rather  from,  the  delights  of 
this  place,  which,  in  the  s^avoir  vivre, 
exceed  all  the  places,  1  believe,  in  this 
section  of  the  globe 

J  am  going,  when  this  letter  is  wrote, 

with  Mr.  Fox  and  Mr.  Maccartney  to 

S  s'  Vcr- 
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Versailles — the  next  morning  I  wait 
upon  Mons.  Titon,  in  company  with  x\Ir. 
Maccartney,  who  is  known  to  him,  to 
deliver  your  commands.  I  have  bought 
you  the  pamphlet  upon  theatrical,  or 
rather  tragical  declamation  —  I  have 
bought  another  in  verse,  worth  leading, 
and  you  'A'ill  receive  them,  witii  what  I 
can  pick  up  this  week,  by  a  servant  of 
Mr.  Hodges,  whom  he  is  sending  back 
(o  England. 

I  was  last  night  with  Mr.  Fok  to  see 
Mademoiselle  Claron,  in  Iph'igene — she 
is  extremely  great — would  to  God  you 
had  one  or  two  like  her — what  a  luxury, 
to  see  you  with  one  of  such  powers  in  the 
same  interesting  scene—  bn  t ' tis  too  much 
•^Ah  !  Preville  !  thou  art  Mercury  him- 
self.— By  virtue  of  taking  a  couple  of 
boxes,  we  have  bespoke  this  week,  The 
Frenchman  in  London/m  which  Preville  is 

to  send  us  home  to  supper  all  happy • 

I  mean  about  fifteen  or  sixteen  English  of 
distinftion,  who  are  now  here,  and  live 
•well  with  each  other. 

I  am  under  great  obligations  to  Mr. 
Pitt,  who  has  behaved  in  every  respe6t 
to  me  like  a  man  of  good  breeding,  and 
good  nature — in  a  post  or  two,  I  will 
write  again — Foley  is  an  honest  soul — I 
could  write  six  volumes  of  what  has  pass- 
ed comically  in  this  gieat  .scene,  .since 
these  last  fourteen  days — but  more  of  this 
hereafter. — We  are  all  going  into  mourn- 
ing ;  nor  you,  nor  JMr.s.  Garrick,  would 
know  me,  if  you  mot  me  in  my  rem  he — 
bless  you  both  !  Service  to  Mrs.  Denis, 
Adicu^  adieu ! 


LETTER    VII. 


il/?-.  Slcrne  to  Ladi/  D- 


VouR  Ladyship's   kind  inquiries  after 
nsy  health  are  indeed  kind,  and  of  a 


I.cndoi.*,  1  cb.  I,  i-Oi. 

fler 
iwy  lieailh  are  n)deccl  kind,  and  of  a 
piece  with  the  rest  of  your  charaiter. 
indeed  I  am  very  ill,  having  broke  a 
ircssel  in  my  lungs — hard  writing  in  the 
iuninier,  together  with  preaching,  which 
4  have  not  i,lrength  fur,  Ls  ever  fat;il  to 
mr — but  I  cannot  avoid  the  latter  yet, 
and  the  former  is  too  pleasurable  to  be 
giveu  up — I  believe  I    shall  try  if  the 

•  This  leiier,  though  dated  fr^ni  Lcnd«n,  was 
ey ideally  wnueu  at  i'^rit. 


south  of  France  will  not  be  of  service  to 
me — his  G.  of  Y.  has  most  humanely 
given  me  the  permission  for  a  year  or 
two — I  shall  set  off  with  great  hopes  of 
its  efficacy,  and  shall  write  to  my  wife 
and  daughter  to  come  and  join  me  at 
Paris,  else  my  stay  could  not  be  so  long. 
— "  Le  Fevre's  story  has  begniled  your 
"  Ladyship  of  your  tears,"  and  the 
thought  of  the  accusing  spirit  flying  up 
to  heaven's  c!iancery  with  the  oath,  you 
are  kind  enough  to  say  is  sublime — my 
friend  Mr.  Garrick  thinks  so  too,  and 
I  am  most  vain  of  his  approbation — your 
Ladyship's  opinion  adds  not  a  little  to 
my  vanity. 

I  wish  I  had  time  to  take  a  little  excur- 
sion to  Bath,  were  it  only  to  thank  you 
for  all  the  obliging  things  you  say  in  your 
letter — but  'tis  impossible — accept  at  least 
my  warmest  thanks — If  I  could  tempt  my 
friend  Mr.  H.  to  come  to  France,  I  should 
be  truly  happy — If  I  can  be  of  any  ser- 
vice to  you  at  Paris,  command  him  who 
is,  and  ever  wHl  be,  your  Ladyship's 
faithful,  &c. 


LETTER    VIII. 

Mr.  Sterne  to  Mrs.  Slerne,   York, 

My  Dear,  p.„is,  May  i6,  1762. 

Tt  is  a  thous:ind  to  on'-,  that  this  reaehesi 

you  before  you  have  set  out — liowever, 
I  take  the  chance — you  will  receive  one 
wrote  l.Tst  night,  the  moment  you  get  to 
Mr,  K,  and  to  wish  you  joy  of  your  ar- 
rival in  iDwn — to  that  leler  which  you 
wifl  fi.Ki  in  town,  I  have  nothing  to  add 
that  1  can  think  on — Ibr  I  have  almost 
ilraiii'd  my  brains  diy  uj^n  the  subjeft. — 
For  Gods  sake  riseearly  and  gallop  away 
in  the  cool— and  always  see  that  you  have 
not  forgot  yotir  baggage  in  changing 
post-ehaises,  — You  will  find  good  tea 
upon  the  road  from  York  to.  Dover- 
only  bring  a  little  to  carry  you  from  Ca- 
lais to  Paris — give  the  Custom-house 
officers  what  I  told  you — at  Calais  give 
more,  if  you  have  much  Scotch  snutf— 
but  as  tobacco  is  good  here,  you  had  best 
bring  a  Scotch  mill  and  make  it  yourself, 
that  is,  order  your  valet  to  manufafture 
it — 'twill  keep  him  out  of  mischief. — I 
would  advise  you  to  take  three  days  in 
coming  up,  for  fear  of  heating  your- 
selves— See  that  tlicy  do  not  give  you  a 

bad 
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bad  vehicle,  when  abetter  is  in  the  yard, 
but  you  will  look  sharp — drink  small 
Rhenish  to  keep  you  cool  (that  is  if  you 
like  it).  Live  well,  and  deny  yourselves 
nothing  your  hearts  wish.  So  God  in 
heaven  prosper  and  go  along  with  you  — 
kiss  my  Lydia,  and  believe  me  both  af- 
feftionatcly  yours.. 

LETTER     IX. 

From  the  same  to  the  same. 
My  Dear,  Paris,  Mayjr,  1761. 

'T'here  have  no  mails  arrived  here  till 
this  morning,  for  three  posts,  so  I 
expcded  with  great  impatience  a  letter 
from  you  and  Ljdia — and  lo  I  it  is  ar- 
rived. You  are  as  busy  as  Throp's  wife, 
and  by  the  time  you  receive  this,  you 
will  be  busier  still — I  have  exhausted  all 
my  ideas  about  your  journey — and  what 
is  needful  for  you  to  do  before  and  during 
it — so  I  write  only  to  tell  you  I  am  well — 
Mr.  Colebrooks,  the  minister  of  Swisser- 
land's  secretary,  I  got  this  morning  to 
write  a  letter  for  you  to  the  governor  of 
the  Custom-house  office  at  Calais — it 
shall  be  sent  you  next  post. -^ You  must 
be  cautious  about  Scotch  snuff — take  Iialf 
a  pound  in  your  pocket,  and  make  Lyd 
<lo  the  same.  'Tis  well  I  bought  you  a 
chaise — there  is  no  getting  one  in  Paris 
now,  but  at  an  enormous  price — for  they 
xire  alt  sent  to  the  army,  and  such  a  one 
7.S  yonr's  we  have  not  been  able  to  match 
for  forty  guineas,  fur  a  friend  of  mine 
who  is  going  from  hence  to  Italy — the 
weather  was  never  known  to  set  in  so 
hoi,  as  it  has  done  the  latter  end  of  this 
month,  so  he  and  his  party  are  to  get  into 
liis  chaises,  by  four  in  the  moraing,  and 
travel  till  nine — and  not  stir  out  again  till 
•six  ; — but  I  hope  this  severe  heat  will 
iibate  by  the  lime  you  come  here — how- 
t  ver,  I  beg  of  you  once  more  to  take 
special  care  of  heating  your  blood  in  tra- 
velling, and  come  tout  doucement,  when 
you  find  the  heat  too  much — I  shall  look 
impatiently  for  intelligence  from  you, 
and  hope  lo  hear  all  goes  well ;  that  you 
conquer  all  difficulties,  that  you  have  re- 
ceived your  passport,  my  pittuve,  &c. 
Write  aiKl  tell  me  something  of  every 
thing.  I  long  to  see  you  both,  you  may 
be  assured,  my  dear  wife  and  child,  after 

so  long  a  separation and  v/rite  me  a 

line  dire^ly,  th;^  I  njay  have  all  the  no- 


tice you  can  give  me,  that  I  may  have 

apanments  ready  and  fit  for  you  when 
you  arrive. — For  my  own  jiart  1  shall 
continue  writing  to  you  a  fortnight  longer 
— present  my  respcfts  to  all  triends — you, 
have  bid  Mr.  C.  get  my  visitations  at  P. 
donc^  for  me,  &c.  tkc.  if  any  offers  are 
made  about  the  incloenre  at  Rascal,  they 
must  be  inclosed  to  me — nothing  that  is 
fairly  proposed  shall  stand  still  on  my 
score.  Do  all  for  the  best,  as  He  who 
guides  all  things  will  I  hope  do  for  us — 
so  Heaven  preserve  you  both — believe 
me  your  atFcdionate,  &c. 

Love  to  my  Lydia — I  have  bought  her 
a  gold  watch  to  present  to  her  when  she 
comes. 

LETTER    X. 

Mr.  Sterne  to  Lady  D . 

Patis,  July  9,  1762; 

J  WILL  not  SRnd  your  Ladyship  the  trifles 
you  bid  me  purchase  with.int  a  line.  I 
am  very  well  pleased  with  Paris — indeed 
I  meet  wiih  so  many  civilities  amongst 
the  people  here,  that  1  must  sing  their 
praise's — the  French  have  a  great  deal  of 
urbonity  in  their  composition,  and  to  stay 
a  little  time  amongst  liiem  will  be  agree- 
able.— 1  splutter  French  so  as  lo  be  under- 
stood— but  I  have  had  a  droll  adventure 
here,  in  which  my  Latin  was  of  so.ne  ser- 
vice to  me — I  had  hired  a  cliaise  and  a 
horse  lo  go  about  seven  mil  s  inti.  the 
country,  bat,  Shandean-likc,  did  not  take 
notice  that  die  horse  was  almost  dead  when 
I  took  him. — Before  I  got  halt- way,  the 
poor  animal  dropped  down  dead — so  I  was 
forced  to  ap\)ear  before  the  Police,  and 
began  to  tell  my  story  in  French,  which 
was,  that  the  poor  beast  had  to  do  with, 
a  worse  beast  than  himse  f,  namely,  his 
master,  who  had  driven  him  all  tlie  day 
before  (Jehu  like),  and  that  it  had  neither 
liad  corn,  nor  h:iy,  thcivf  jre  1  was  not 
to  pay  for  the  horse — but  1  mi^ht  as  well 
have  whistled,  as  have  ipoke  FYcnch,  and 
I  believe  my  Latin  was  equal  lo  my  uncle 
Toby's  Lilabuleio — being  not  understood 
because  of  its  purity,  but  by  dint  of 
words  I  forced  my  judge  to  do  luc  justice 
■ — no  common  ibing,  by  ttse  way,  in 
France. — My  wife  and  daughter  are  ar- 
rived— the  latter  does  nothing  but  look 
ot;t  of  the  window,  and  cvmilain  of  the 
S  s*3  torment 
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torment  of  being  frizled. — I  wish  she 
may  ever  reraniii  a  child  of  nature— I 
hate  children  of  art. 

I  hope  this  will  find  your  Ladyship 
well — and  that  you  will  be  kind  enough 
to  dired  to  me  at  Toulouse,  which  place 
I  shall  si't  out  for  very  soon.  I  am,  with 
truth  anJ  sincerity,  your  Ladyship's  most 
faithful,  &c. 

LETTER   XL 

Mr.  Sterne  to  Mr.  E. 
Dear  Sir,  Paris,  July  n,  1762. 

TVTy  wife  and  daughter  arrived  here  safe 
and  sound  on  Thursday,  and  arc  in 
high  raptures  with  the  speed  and  plea- 
santness of  their  journey,  and  particu- 
larly of  all  they  see  and  meet  with  here. 
But  in  their  journey  from  York  to  Paris 
nothing  has  given  them  a  more  sensible 
and  lastim;  pleasure,  than  the  marks  of 
kindness  they  received  from  you  and 
Mrs.  E. — The  friendship,  good-will,  and 
p(iliteness  of  my   two  friends   I   never 
doubted  to  me,  or  mine,  and  I  return 
you  both  all  a  grateful  man  is  capable  of, 
which   is   merely   my   thanks.     I   have 
token,  however,  the  liberty  of  sending 
an  Lidisn  taffety,  which  Mrs.  E.  must 
do  me  the  honour  to  wear  for  my  wite's 
stike,  who  would  have  got  it  made  up, 
but   that   Mr.  Stanhope,  the  Consul  of 
Algiers,  who  sets  otf  lo-morrow  ni>)rn- 
ing  for  London,  has  been  so  kin<l  (I  mean 
his  lady)  as  to   take  charge  of  it ;  and 
we  had  but  jnst  time  to  procure  it:  and 
had  we  missed  that  opportunity,  as  we 
should  have  been  obligi  d  to  have  lelt  it 
behind  us  at  Paris,  we  knew  not  when 
or  how  to  get  it  to  our  friend. — I  wish 
it  bad  been  better  worth  a  paragragh.   It' 
there  is  any  thing  we  can  buy  or  procure 
tor  you  here  (intelligence  included),  you 
have  a  right  to  command  me — for  I  am 
yours,  with  my  wife  and  g.rl's  kind  love 
tw  you  and  Mrs.  E. 

LETTER   XII. 
Mr.  Sterne  to  Mr.  Foley,  at  Paris. 

Toulouse, 

My  dear  Foley,  ,■^,,^^^^  ,^^  ,,6^, 

^/^KTER  many  turnings  (alias  digres- 
sions), to  say  nothing  of  downright 
ovfirthrows,  stops,  and  delays,  we  have 
arrived  in  three  wwks  at  Toulouse,  and 
HTt  n«w  sel^lKli  >b  our  houses  with  jcr- 


vants,  &c.  about  us,  and  look  as  com- 
posed as  if   we  had  been   here  seven 
years. — In  our  journey  we  suffered  so 
much  from  the  heats,  it  gives  me  pain  to 
remember  it. — I  never  saw  a  cloud  from 
Paris   to   Nistnes,   half   as   broad   as  a 
twenty-four  sols  piece. — Good  God  !  we 
were  toasted,  roasted,  grill'd,  slew'd  and 
carbonadtd  on  one  side  or  other  all   the 
way — and  being  all  done  enough  fasse-i. 
cuits)  in   the  day,   wc  were  eai  up  at 
night  by  bugs,  and  other  unswept-out 
vermin,  the  legal  inhabitants  (if  length  of 
possession  gives  right)  of  every  inn  we 
lay  at — Can  you  conceive  a  worse  ac- 
cident than  that  in  such  a  journey,  in  the 
hottest  day  and  hour  ot  it,  four  miles 
from  either  tree  or  shrub  which  could 
ca.^t  a  shade  of  the  size  of  one  of  Eve's 
fig-leaves — that  we  .should  break  a  hind 
wheel   in  ten  thousand  pieces,   and   be 
obliged  In  consequence  to  sit  five  hours 
on  a  gravelly  road,  without  one  drop  of 
water,  or  possibility  of  getting  any  ?^ 
To  mend  the  matter,  my  two  postillions 
were  two  dough-hearted  fools,  and  fella 
crying — Nothing  was  to  be  done  !      By 
Heaven,  quoth   I,   pulling  off  my  coat 
and  waistcoat,   something  shall  be  done, 
for  I'll  thrash  you  both  within  an  inch  of 
your   lives — and  then    make   y(»u   take 
each  of  you  a  horse,  and  ride  like  two 
devils  to  the  next  post,  for  a  cart  to  carry 
my  baggage,  and  a  wheel  to  carry  our- 
selves.— Our  luggage  weighed  ten  quin- 
tals— 'twas  the  tair  of  Baucaire — ail  the 
world  was  going  or  returning — we  were 
ask'd  by  every  soul  who  p;iss"d  by  us,  if 
we  were  going  to  the  fair  of  Baucaire — 
No  wonder,  quoth    I,  we   have  goods 
enough  !   Fnus  ave%  raison,  mcs  amia. 

Well !  here  we  are  after  all,  my  dear 
friend — and  most  delieiously  placed  at 
the  extremity  of  the  town,  in  an  excel- 
lent house  well  furnished,  and  elegant 
beyond  any  thing  I  looked  for — 'Tis 
built  in  the  form  of  a  hotel,  with  a  pretty 
court  lowardstho  town— and  behind,  thf^ 
best  garden  in  Toulouse,  laid  out  in  ser- 
pentine walks,  and  so  lar^c  that  the  com- 
pany in  our  (juarter  usually  come  to  walk 
there  in  the  evenings,  for  which  they 
have  my  consent—"  the  more  the  mer- 
rier."—The  house  consists  of  a  good  sallc 
a  manger  above  stairs  joining  to  the  very 
great  sal/e  a  comfjagnic  as  large  as  the 
Baron  d'Holbach'sj  three  handsome  bed- 
ehambfrs  with  dressing-rooms  to  them — 
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below  stairs  two  very  good  rooms  for  my- 
self, one  to  study  in,  the  other  to  »ce 
company. — I  have  moreover  cellars 
round  the  court,  and  nil  other  ofKces — 
Of  the  same  landlord  I  have  bargained 
to  have  the  use  of  a  country-house  which 
he  has  two  miles  out  of  town,  so  that 
myself  and  all  my  family  have  nothing 
more  to  do  than  to  take  our  hats  and  re- 
move from  the  one  to  the  other. — My 
landlord  is  moreover  to  keep  the  gardens 
in  order — and  what  do  you  think  I  am  to 
pay  for  all  this  ?  neither  more  nor  less 
than  thirty  pounds  a  year — all  things  are 
cheap  in  proportion — so  we  shall  live  for 
very  very  little. — I  dined  yesterday  with 

Mr.  H ;  he  is  most  pleasantly  situated, 

and  they  are  all  well. — As  for  the  books 
you  have  received  for  D ,  the  book- 
seller was  a  fool  not  to  send  the  bill 
along  with  them.  I  will  write  to  him 
about  it. — I  wish  you  was  with  me 
for  two  months  ;  it  would  cure  yon  of 
all  evils  ghostly  and  bodily — but  this,  like 
many  other  wishes  both  for  you  and  my- 
self, must  have  its  completion  elsewhere 
—Adieu,  my  kind  Iricnd,  and  believe 
that  I  love  you  as  much  from  inclination 
Us  reason,  for  I  am  most  truly  yours. 

My  wife  and  girl  join  in  compliments 
to  you — My  best  resix^fts  to  my  wonhy 
Karon  d"  Hoi  bach  and  all  that  society — 
Remember  me  to  my  friend  Mr.  Pan- 
chaud. 

LETTER   XIII. 

Mr.  Sterne  to  J—  H —  5 — ,  £i</. 

My  dear  II.  Toulouse,  Od.  19,   1762. 

T  BECEivED  your  letter  yesterday — so 
it  has  been  travelling  from  Crazy  Ca-i- 
tle  to  loiilouse  full  eighteen  days— If  I 
had  nothing  to  stop  me  I  would  engage 
to  set  out  this  morning,  and  knock  at 
Crazy  Castle  gates  in  three  days  less  time 
— by  which  time  I  should  find  you  and 
the  Colonel,  Panty,  &c.  all  alone — the 
sea.-ion  I  most  like  and  wish  to  be  with  you 
— -I  rejoice  from  my  heart,  down  to  my 
reins,  that  you  have  snatrh'd  so  many 
happy  and  sunshiny  days  out  of  the  hands 
of  the  blue  devils — If  we  live  to  meet  and 
join  our  forces  as  heretofore,  we  will  give 
these  gentry  a  drubbing — and  turn  them 
for  ever  out  of  their  usurped  citadel— 
s^me  legions  of  them  have  been  put  to 
flight  already  by  your  operations  this  last 
campaign — an  J  I  hope  to  have  a  hand  in 


dispersing  the  remainder  the  first  time 
my  dear  cousin  sets  up  his  banners  again 

under  the  square  tower But  what  art 

thou  meditating  with  axes  and  h  imraers  ? 
— "  I  know  the  pride  and  the  naughti- 
"  ness  of  thy  heart,"  and  thou  lovcst 
the  sweet  visions  of  architraves,  friezes, 
and  pediments  with  their  tympanums, 
and  thou  hast  found  out  a  pretence,  a 
raison  de  cinq  cent  livres  sterling  to  be 
laid  out  in  four  years,  &c.  &c.  (so  as  not 
to  be  felt,  which  is  always  added  by  the 

d 1  as  a  bait)  to  justify  thyself  unto 

thyself — It  may  be  very  wise  to  do  this— 
bnt  'tis  wiser  to  keep  one's  money  in 
one's  pocket,  whilst  there  are  wars  with- 
out and  rumours  of  wars  within.     St. 

"hdvises  his  disciples   to  sell  both 

coat  and  waistcoat — and  go  rather  with- 
out shirt  or  sword,  than  leave  no  money 
in  their  scrip  to  go  to  Jerusalem  with— 
Now  those  quatre  ans  consecutifs,  nij 
dear  Anthony,  are  the  most  precious 
morsels  of  thy  life  to  come  (in  this 
world),  and  thou  wilt  do  well  to  enjoy 
that  morsel  without  cares,  calculations, 
and  curses,  and  damns,  and  debts — for 
as  sure  as  stone  is  stone,  and  mortar 
is  mortar,  &c.  'twill  be  one  of  the  many 
works  of  thy  repentance — But  after  all, 
if  the  Fates  have  decreed  it,  as  you  and 
J  have  some  time.sup^)osed  it  on  account 
of  your  generosity,  "  that  you  are  never 
"  to  be  a  monied  man,"  the  decree  will 
be  fulfilled  whether  you  adorn  your  cas- 
tle and  line  it  with  cedar,  and  paint  it 
within  side  and  without  side  with  ver- 
million,  or  not — et  cela  e'tant  (having  a 
bottle  of  Frontiniac  and  glass  at  my  right 
hand)  I  drink,  dear  Anthony,  to  thy 
health  and  happiness,  and  to  the  tiuul  ac- 
complishments of  aU  thy  lunary  and  sub- 
lunary projei:ts. — For  six  weeks  together, 
after  I  wrote  my  last  letter  to  you,  -my 
projects  were  many  stories  higher,  for  I 
was  all  that  time,  as  I  thought,  journey- 
ing on  to  the  other  world — I  fell  ill  of  an 
epidemic  vile  lever  which  killed  hundreds  • 
about  me — The  physicians  here  are  the 
erranlest  charlatans  in  Europe,  or  the 
most  ignorant  of  all  pretending  fools— I 
withdrew  what  was  left  of  me  out  of  their 
hands,  and  recommended  my  atfairs  en- 
tirely to  Dame  N.iture— She  (dear  god- 
dess) has  saved  me  in  fifty  different  pinch- 
ing bouts,  and  I  begin  to  have  n  kind  of 
enthusiasm  now  in  her  favour,  and  in  my 
ov.n,  .that  one  or  two  luorc  escapes  will 
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m.v  e  ir.e  bel'i  ve  I  shall  leave  you  all  at 
):i->t  by  translation,  and  not  by  fair  death, 
I  .\\n  now  stout  and  foolish  again  as 
a  h  ppy  tnnn  can  ui^h  to  be — and  am 
bu^y  pl.iyii>g  the  fool  with  my  uncle 
'J'ul'V,  whom  1  have  got  soused  over 
lie;!d  and  ears  in  love. — 1  have  many 
hints  and  projects  for  otiier  works  j  all 
will  50  on  1  trust  as  I  wish  in  this  matter. 
— Wh'.-n  I  I'.ave  reaped  the  bencht  of 
this  winter  at  1  nulouse — I  cannot  see  I 
have  i'.ny  tiling  more  to  do  with  it ;  there- 
fnre,  alter  having  gone  with  my  wife 
and  girl  to  Bagnieres,  1  shall  return  from 

whence  I  came Now  my  wife  wants 

to  stay  another  year  to  save  money,  and 
this  opposition  of  wishes,  though  it  will 
not  be  as  sour  as  lemon,  yet  'twill  not  be 
as  sweet  as  sugar-candy. — I  wish  T — 
would  lead  Sir  Charles  to  Toulouse ;  'tis 
as  good  as  any  town  in  the  south  of 
France — for  my  own  part,  'tis  not  to  my 
taste — but  I  believe  the  ground-work  of 
ray  ennui  is  more  to  the  eternal  platitude 
of  the  French  character — little  variety,  no 
originality  in  it  at  all — than  to  any  other 
cause — for  they  are  very  civil — but  civi- 
lity itself,  in  that  uniform,  weaiies  and 
bodJers  one  to  death — If  1  do  not  mind, 
I  sliall  grow  most  stupid  and  sententious 
—Miss  Sh.indy  is  hard  at  it  with  music, 
dancing,  and  French  speaking,  in  the 
last  of  which  she  does  a  mnveille,  and 
speaks  It  with  an  excellent  accent,  con- 
sidering she  practises  within  sight  of  the 
Pyrcnean  mountains. — U  the  snows  will 
8utr.r  me,  I  projH)se  to  spend  two  or 
three  mootlis  at  Barege,  or  Bagnieres, 
but  n)y  dear  wife  i>.  against  all  schemes 
of  additi(inal  exj-ences — which  wicked 
propensity  (ihougii  not  <if  despotic  power) 
yet  I  cannot  sutler — though  by  the  bye 
laudable  enougii — But  she  may  talk — I 
•will  do  my  own  way,  and  she  will 
acquiesce  without  a  word  of  debate  on 
ihe  subject. — Who  can  &ay  so  much  in 
praise  of  liis  w  fc  ?     Few  I   trow. — i\I 

\i  out  of  town  vintnging— so  write 

to  me,  A/ojisieur  Sterne  gcnlil/iojnvie 
yinglois — 'twill  fiiul  me — We  are  as  much 
out  of  the  road  of  all  inti-lligincelRrcas 
at  the  Cape  ot  Good  IIojk — sv  write  a 
long  nonhcubical  kitcr  like  this,  now 
and  then,  to  u  e — in  which  say  nothing 
but  what  may  he  ihewn  (though  I  kvc 
evfiy  paragrajjh  ari.i  !«|>!iitnl  btroke  of 
>our  jcii,  others  niis^ki  not),  for  you 
i:;Ujt  k:K>w,  a  letter  :;o  sooiici  arrives 


from  England,  but  curio-sity  is  upon  her 
knees  to  know  the  contents. — Adieu, 
dear  H.  believe  me  youratffOlionate,  Sec. 

We  have  had  bitter  cold  weather  here 
these  fourteen  days — which  has  obliged 
us  to  sit  with  whole  pagells  of  wood 
lighitcd  up  ^o  our  noscs — 'tis  a  dear  article 
— but  f.vf-ry  thing  else  being  e.^tremely 
cheap,  M.idanie  keeps  an  excellent  good 
house,  with  soupe,  l-oni/li.  rati — &C.  &C/ 
for  two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  a  year. 

LETTER    XIV. 
Mr.  Slernc  to  Mr.  Foley,  at  Paris. 

No 


Poulousf, 
9,  1762. 


My  dear  Foley, 

T  HAVE  had  this  week  your  It-tter  on  my 
table,  and  hope  you  uill  forgive  my 
not  ai.swering  it  sooner — and  even  to- 
day I  can  but  write  you  ten  lines,  being 
engaged  at  Mrs.  M — 's.  I  would  not 
omit  one  post  more  acknowledging  the 
favour — III  a  few  posts  I  will  write  you  a 
long  one  irratis,  that  is  for  love — Thank 
you  for  having  done  what  I  desired  you 
— and  for  the  future  ciireiSt  to  me  under 
cover  at  Monsieur  Biousse's — I  receive 
all  letters  through  him,  more  pundual 
and  sooner  thnn  when  left  at  the  post- 
house. 

H '.s  faniily  greet  you  with  mine 

— we  are  much  together,  and  uever  for- 
get )'ou — forget  me  not  to  the  Baron — 
and  all  the  citclc — nor  to  your  domestic 
circle. 

1  am  got  pretty  well,  and  sport  much 
with  my  uncle  loby  in  the  volume  I  am 
now  hibricaling  for  tie  !au;.;hing  part  of 
the  world — for  the  ukI mcholy  i)art  of  it, 
I  J)ave  nothing  but  my  piiiyers — so  God 
lielp  them. — 1  shail  hear  trora  you  in  a 
pcvsi  or  two  at  least  after  you  receive  this 
— in  the  mean  time,  dear  Foley,  adieu, 
and  believe  no  man  wishes  or  esteems 
you  more  than  your,  &c. 

LETTER    XV. 
From  the  same  to  the  same. 

Toulouse,  Wednesday, 

Dear  Foley,  l^".  3,  1762. 

T  HAVE  for  this  last  fortnight  every  post- 

d;)y  gone  to  Messrs.  B and  sons, 

in  expectation  of  the  pleasure  of  a  letter 
from  you  with  the  remittance  Idehiied 
you  to  send  me  here. — Wlien  a  man  has 
no  more  than  half  a  dozen  guineas  in  his 
pc;^'k'  t — .:::•.!  .:  'A\   i'..-..:;-.tl  ij.ile-.  <ii,n!  hmr.!! 
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— and  in  a  countn',  where  he  can  as  soon 
raise  the  d — 1,  as  a  six  livre  piece  to  go 
to  market  with,  in  case  he  has  changed 
his  last  guinea — you  will  not  envy  my 
situation — God  bless  you — remit  me  the 
balance  due  u|X)n  the  receipt  of  this. — 
"We  arc  all  at  II — 's,  pra6l:ising  a  play  we 
are  t.)  t\(\  here  this  Christmas  holidays — 
all  the  Dramatis  Persoux  are  ot"  the  Eng- 
lish, of  which  we  have  a  happy  socic-ty 
jivio:^-  together  like  brothers  and  sisters — 
Your  banker  here  has  just  sent  me  word 
the  tea  Mr.  H.  wrote  for  is  to  be  deli- 
vered into  ivy  iKHids — 'tis  all  one  into 
whose  hands  the  treasure  falls — we  shall 
pay  Drousse  for  it  the  day  we  get  it — 
We  join  in  our  most  friendly  respeds, 
and  believe  me,  dear  Foley,  truly  yours. 

LETTER    XVI, 

Frcm  the  same  to  the  same. 

•Mt      J         T'  1  Toulouse, 

Mydeartolcy,  Dec.  17,  t;6i. 

'J'he  post  after  I  wrote  last,  I  received 
yours  with  the  inclosed  draught  upon 
the  receiver,  for  which  1  return  you  all 
thanks — I  have  received  this  day  likewise 
the  box  and  tea  all  safe  and  sound — so  we 
shall  all  of  us  be  in  our  cups  this  Christ- 
mas, and  drink  without  fear  or  stint  — 
We  begin  to  live  extremely  happy,  and 
are  all  together  every  night — fiddling, 
laughing,  and  singing,  and  cracking 
jokes.  You  will  scarce  believe  the  news 
1  tell  vou — 'J'hcrc  are  a  company  of  P.ng- 
lish  strollers  arrived  here,  wlio  are  to  aCt 
comedies  all  the  Christmas,  and  arc  now 
busy  in  making  dresses  and  preparing 
some  of  our  best  comedies— Your  won- 
der will  cease,  when  I  inform  you  these 
strollt  rs  are  your  friends  with  the  rest  of 
our  society,  to  whom  I  proposed  this 
scheme  souiagemeiit — and  I  assure  you  we 
do  well. — The  next  week,  with  a  grand 
orchestra,  we  play  the  Busy  Body — and 
the  Journey  to  London  the  week  after ; 
but  I  have  some  thoughts  of  adapting  it  to 
your  situation — and  making  it  the  Jour- 
ney to  Toulouse,  which,  with  the  change 
of  half  a  dozen  scenes,  may  be  easily 
done.— Thus,  my  dear  F.  tor  want  of 
something  better  we  have  recourse  to 
ourselves,  and  strikeout  the  best  amuse- 
ments we  can  from  such  materials. — My 
kind  love  and  friendship  to  all  my -true 
friends — My  service  to  the  rest.  H — 's 
family  have  just  left  me,  having  been  this 


last  week  with  us — they  will  be  with  me 
all  the  holidays.  In  summer  we  shall 
visit  them,  and  so  balance  hospitalities. 
Adieu,  yours  most  truly. 

LETTER   XVn. 

From  the  same  to  the  same. 

r»«o..  t?  1^  Toulouse, 

Dear  Foley,  March  29, 1763. 

— ''J^HOUGH  that's  a  mistake  !  I  mean 
the  date  of  the  place,  for  I  write 
at  Mr.  H — 's  in  the  country,  and  have 
been  there  with  my  people  all  the  week 
— '•  How  does  Tristram  do?"  you  say 
in  yours  to  him — faith,  but  so  so — the 
worst  of  human  maladies  is  poverty— 
though  th.at  is  a  second  lie — for  poverty 
of  spirit  is  worse  than  poverty  of  purse  by 
ten  thousand  per  cent. — I  inclose  you  a 
remedy  for  the  one,  a  draught  of  a  hun- 
dred and  iliirty  pounds,  for  which  I  in* 
sist  uppn  a  rescription  by  the  very  return 
— or  I  will  send  you  and  all  your  com- 
missaries to  the  d 1. — I  do  not  hear 

they  have  tasted  of  or.e  fleshy  banquet 
all  this  I/cnt — you  will  make  an  excellent 
grill/,  P — they  can  make  nothing  of  him, 
but  houiUoH — I  mean  my  other  two  friendi 
no  ill — so  shall  send  them  a  reprieve, 
as  they  ach  d  out  of  necessity — not  choice 
— My  kind  respects  to  Baron  d'Holbach, 
and  all  his  houseliold — Say  all  that's  kind 
fur  me  to  my  other  friends — you  knovr 
[low  mnci),  dear  Foley,  I  am  yours. 

I  have  not  i\\(t  louis  to  vapour  with  itl 
this  land  of  coxcombs — My  wife's  com- 
pliments. 

LETTER    XVIIL 

From  the  same  to  the  same. 

Dear  Foley,        Toulouie,  April  18, 176J. 

J  THANK  you  for  your  punduality  ia 
sending  me  the  rescription,  and  for 
your  box  by  the  courier,  which  came  safe 
by  last  post. — I  was  not  surprised  much 
with  your  account  of  Lord  *****  being 
obliged  to  give  way — and  for  the  rest,  all 
follows  in  course. — I  suppose  you  will 
endeavour  to  fish  and  catch  something  for 
yourself  in  these  troubled  waters — at  least 
I  wish  you  all  a  reasonable  man  can  wisli 
for  himself — which  is  wishing  enough  for 
you — all  the  rest  is  in  the  brain — Mr. 
Woodhouse  (wliom  you  know)  is  also 
here — he  is  a  most  amiable  worthy  man, 
and  i  have  the  pleasure  of  having  him 
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much  with  me—in  a  short  time  he  pro- 
ceeds to  Itnly. — The  first  week  in  June, 
I  decamp  like  a  patriarch  with  my  whole 
liousehold,  to  pitch  our  tents  for  three 
months  at  the  foot  of  the  Pyrentan  Hills 
at  Bagnicres,  where  I  expec"^  much  health 
and  much  amusement  from  tlie  concourse 
of  adventurers  from  all  corners  of  the 

earth. — Mrs.    M sets   out,    at    the 

same  time,  for  another  part  of  tlje  Pyre- 
nean  Hil's,  at  Couitray — from  whence 
to  Italy — This  is  the  general  plan  of 
operation  here — except  that  I  have  some 
thoughts  of  .^pending  tlic  winter  at  Flo- 
rence, and  crossing  over  with  my  family 
to  Leghorn  by  water — and  in  April  of 
returning  by  way  of  Paris  home — but 
this  is  a  sketch  only,  for  in  all  thing's  I  am 
governed  by  circumstances — so  that  what 
is  fit  to  be  done  on  Monday,  may  be  very 
unwise  on  Saturday — On  all  days  of  the 
week  believe  me  yours,  with  unfeigned 
tiuth. 

P.  S.     All  compliments  to  my  Parisian 
friends. 

LETTER    XIX. 
Mr.  Sterne  to  Mr.  Foley,  at  Paris. 

Toubuse,  .May  2r,  1763. 
J  TOOK  the  liberty,  three  weeks  ago,  to 
desire  you  would  be  so  kind  as  to  send 
me  fourscore  pounds,  having  received  a 
letter  the  same  post  from  my  agent,  that 
he  would  oriier  the  money  to  be  paid  to 
your  correspondent  in  London  in  a  fort- 
irght. — It  is  some  disappointment  to  me 
that  you  have  taken  no  notice  of  my  let- 
ter, especially  as  I  told  you  we  waited 
for  the  money  before  we  set  out  for  Bag- 
nicres — and  so  little  distrust  had  I  that 
such  a  civility  would  be  refused  me.  that 
we  have  aftually  had  ail  our  things 
packed  up  tlicse  eight  days,  in  hourly  ex- 
pectation of  receivii  g  a  letter.— Perhaps 
roy  good  friend  has  waited  till  he  heard 
the  money  was  paid  in  London — but  you 
might  have  trusted  to  my  honour — that 
all  the  cash  in  your  iron  box  (and  all  the 
bankers  in  Europe  put  together)  could 
not  have  tempted  me  to  say  the  thing 
that  is  not. — I  hope  before  tliis  you  will 
have  received  an  account  of  the  money 
being  paid  in  London. — But  it  would  have 
been  taken  kindly,  if  you  had  wrote  me 
word  you  would  iransujit  me  the  money 
when  you  ha  .  .ecei\  d  it,  but  no  sooner  j 
for  Mr.  U—  of  Montpdlier,^  though  i 


know  him  not,  yet  knows  enough  of  mc 
to  have  given  me  credit  for  a  fortnight 
for  ten  times  the  sum.  I  am,  dear  F — , 
your  friend  and  hearty  well-wisher. 

I  saw  the  family  of  the  H yes- 
terday, and  asked  them  if  you  was  in  the 
land  of  the  living.  They  said  yea — for 
they  had  just  received  a  letter  from  you. 
— After  all,  I  heartily  forgive  you — for 
you  have  done  me  a  signal  service  in 
mortif)'ing  me,  and  it  is  this,  I  am  de- 
termined to  grow  rich  upon  it. 

Adieu,  and  God  send  you  wealth  and 
happiness— All  compliments  to Be- 
fore April  next  I  am  obliged  to  revisit 
your  metropolis  in  my  way  to  England. 

LETTER  XX. 

From  the  snme  to  the  same. 

TIT    J        f  1  Tonlouje, 

My  dear  Foley,  June  9,  1763, 

J  THIS  moment  received  yours — conse- 
quently the  raotnent  I  got  it  I  sat  down 
to  answer  it — So  much  for  a  logical  in- 
ference. 

Now  believe  me  T  had  never  wrote 
you  so  testy  a  letter,  had  1  not  both  loved 
and  esteeined  you — and  it  was  merely  in 
vindication  of  the  rights  of  friendship  that 
I  wrote  in  a  way  as  if  I  was  hurt— for 
negle6t  me  in  your  heart,  I  knew  yon 
could  not,  without  cause  j  which  my 
heart  told  me  I  never  had — or  will  ever 
give  you  : — I  was  the  brst  friends  with 
you  that  ever  I  was  in  my  life,  before  my 
letter  had  got  a  league,  and  pleaded  the 
true  excuse  for  my  friend,  "  That  he 
"  was  oppressed  with  a  multitude  of 
"  business."  Go  on,  my  dear  F.,  and 
have  but  that  excuse  (so  much  do  I  re- 
gard your  interest),  that  I  would  be  con- 
tent to  suffer  a  real  evil  without  future 
murmuring  —  but  in  truth,  my  disap- 
pointment was  partly  chimerical  at  the 
bottom,  having  a  letter  of  credit  for  two 
hundred  pounds  from  a  person  I  never 
saw,  by  me — but  which,  out  of  nicety 
of  temper,  I  would  not  make  any  use  of 
— I  set  out  in  two  days  for  Bagnieres,  but 
direfttome  to  Brousse,  who  will  forward 
all  my  letters. — Dear  F — ,  adieu.— Be^ 
lieve  me  yours  affet^ionately. 
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LETTER   XXL 
From  the  same  to  the  same. 

Montpellier, 

My  dear  Friend,  Jan-  s.  'vM. 

Vou  see  I  cannot  pass  over  the  fifth  of 
the  month  without  thinking  of  you 
and  writing  to  you— The  last  is  a  peri- 
odical habit— The  first  is  from  my  heart, 
^nd  I  do  it  oftener  than  I  remember—- 
however,  from  both  motives  together  [ 
maintain  I  have  n  right  to  the  pleasure  of 
a  single  life— be  it  only  to  tell  me  how 
your  watch  goes— -You  know  how  much 
happier  it  would  make  me  to  know  that 
all  things  belonging  to  you  went  on  well. 
—You   are  going   to  have  them  all  to 

yourself  (I  hear),  and  that  Mr.  S is 

true  to  his  first  intention  of  leaving  busi- 
ness—I  hope  this  will  enable  you  to  ac- 
complish yours  in  a  shorter  time,  that  you 
may  get  to  your  long  wished  for  retreat 
of  tranquillity  and  silence— -When  you 
have  got  to  your  fire-side,  and  into  your 
arm-chair  (and,  by  the  bye,  have  another 
to  spare  for  a  friend),  and  are  so  much  a 
sovereign  as  to  sit  in  your  furred  cap,  if 
you  like  it,  though  I  should  not  (for  a 
man's  ideas  are  at  least  the  cleaner  for 
being  dressed  decently),  why  then  it  will 
be  a  miracle  if  I  do  not  glide  in  like  a 
ghost  upon  you— and  in  a  very  unghost- 
like  fashion  help  you  oft"  with  a  bottle  of 
your  best  wine. 

Jan.  J 5.— It  does  not  happen  every 
day  that  a  letter  begun  in  the  most  per- 
feft  health,  should  be  concluded  in  the 
greatest  weakness— I  wish  the  vulgar 
high  and  low  do  not  say  it  was  a  judg- 
ment upon  me,  for  taking  all  tliis  liberty 
with  ghosts— Be  it  as  it  may— I  took  a 
ride,  when  the  first  part  of  this  was 
wrote,  towards  Pcrenas — and  returned 
home  in  a  shivering  fit,  though  I  ought  to 
have  been  in  a  fever,  for  I  had  tired  my 
beast  j  and  he  was  as  unraovable  as  Don 
Quixote's  wooden  horse,  and  my  arm 
was  half  dislocated  in  whipping  him-— 
This,  quoth  I,  is  inhuman— No,  says  a 
peasant  on  foot  behind  me,  I'll  drive  him 
home— so  he  laid  on  his  posteriors,  but 
'twas  needless— as  his  face  was  turned 
towards  Montpellier,  he  began  to  trot. — 
But  to  return,  this  fever  has  confined  me 
ten  days  in  my  bed— I  have  suffered  in 
this  scuffle  with  death  terribly — but  un- 
less the  spirit  of  prophecy  deceive  me — 
I  shall  not  die  but  live — iii  the  mean 


time,  dear  F.  let  us  live  as  merrily,  but 
as  innocently  as  we  can—It  has  ever 
been  as  good,  if  not  better,  than  a 
bishopric  to  me— and  I  de;^ire  no  other 
—  Adieu,  n»y  dear  friend,  and  believe  mc 
yours. 

Please  to  give  the  inclosed  to  Mr.  T— , 
and  tell  him  I  thank  him  cordially  from 
my  heart  for  his  great  good-will. 

LETTER    XXIL 
Jilr.  Sterne  to  Mrs.  F. 

Montpellier,  Ftb.  i,   1764. 

T  AM  preparing,  my  dear  Mrs.  F.  t« 
to  leave  France,  for  I  am  heartily  tired 
of  it— That  insipidity  there  is  in  Frenctt 
characters  has  disgusted  your  friend  Yo- 
rick. —  T  have  been  dangerously  ill,  and 
cannot  think  that  the  sharp  air  of  Mont- 
pellier has  been  of  service  to  me— aud  so 
my  physicians  told  me  when  they  had  me 
under  their  hands  for  abovea  month — if 
you  stay  any  longer  here.  Sir,  it  will  be 
fatal  to  you— And  why,  good  people, 
were  you  not  kind  enough  to  tell  me  this 
sooner?— After  having  discharged  them, 
I  told  Mrs.  Sterne  that  I  should  set  out 
for  England  verysoou ;  but  as  she  chooses 
to  remain  in  Fiance  for  two  or  three 
years,  J  have  no  obje6iion,  except  that! 
wish  my  girl  in  England,— The  states  of 
Languedoc  are  met — 'tis  a  fine  raree- 
show,  \\\\h  the  usual  accompaniments  of 
fiddles,  bears,  and  puppet-shows. — J  be- 
lieve I  shall  step  into  my  po-il-chaise  with 
more  alacrity  to  Jly  fVoui  these  sights, 
than  a  Frenchman  would  fly  to  them— 
and  except  a  tear  at  parting  with  my  lit- 
tle slur,  1  shall  be  in  high  spirits ;  and 
every  step  I  take  thai  brings  me  nearer 
England,  will,  I  fhink,  help  to  set  this 
poor  frame  to  rights.  Now  pray  write  to 
me,  direftc  d  to  Mr.'  F.  at  Paris,  and  tefl 
me  what  I  am  to  bring  you  over— Ho\r 
do  I  long  to  greet  all  my  friends  1  few  do 
I  value  more  than  yourself.— My  wife 
chooses  to  go  to  Montauban,  rather  llj;m 
stay  here,  in  which  I  am  truly  passive. — 
If  this  should  not  find  you  at  Baih,  1  ho})c 
it  will  be  forwarded  to  you,  as  I  wish  U* 
fulfill  your  commissions— and  so  adit  a 
— Accept  every  warm  wish  for  yoiar 
health,  and  believe  me  ever  yours. 

P.  S.  My  physicians  have  almost  poi- 
soned me  with  what  they  call  bouillons  re 
fraichissants—' tk  a  cock  tiayed  alive  and 
boiled  with  poppy  seeds,  then  pounded  ia 
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a  mortar,  afterwards  passed  thro'  a  sieve 
' — There  is  to  be  one  crawfish  in  it,  and  I 
was  gravely  told  it  must  be  a  male  one — 
a  female  would  do  me  more  hurt  than 
good. 

LETTER  XXIIL 
Mr.  Sterne  to  Miss  Sterne. 

My  dear  Lydia,      Paris,  May  ij,  1764. 

J^Y  this  time  I  suppose  your  mother  and 
self  are  fixed  at  Montauban,  and  I 
therefore  direct  to  your  banker,  to  be  de- 
livered to  you. — I  acquiesced  in  your 
staying  in  France — likewise  it  was  your 
mother's  wish — but  I  must  tell  you  both 
(that  unless  your  henlth  had  not  been  a 
plea  made  use  of)  I  should  have  wished 
you  both  to  return  with  me. — I  have  sent 
you  the  Speftators,  and  other  bof>ks, 
particularly  Metastasioj  but  I  beg  my 
girl  to  read  the  former,  and  only  make 
the  latter  her  amusement. — I  hope  you 
have  not  forgot  my  last  request,  to  make 
no  friendships  with  the  French  women — 
not  tiiat  1  think  ill  of  them  all,  but  some- 
times women  of  the  best  principles  are 
tie  most  insinuating — nay  I  am  so  jealous 
of  you,  that  I  should  be  miserable  were  I 
to  see  you  had  the  least  grain  of  coquetry 
in  your  composition. — You  have  enough 
to  do— for  I  have  also  sent  you  a  guittar 
—  and  as  you  have  no  genius  for  drawing 
(though  you  never  could  be  made  to  be- 
lieve It),  pray  waste  not  your  time  about 
it — Ren  tuiber  to  write  to  me  as  to  a 
Iricr.d — in  short,  whatever  comes  into 
your  little  he.'.d,  and  then  it  will  be  natu- 
ral.— If  your  mother's  rheumatism  con- 
tinues, and  she  choosr'^to  go  to  Bagniercs 
— tell  her  not  to  be  stop])cd  for  want  of 
money,  for  my  purse  siiall  be  as  open  as 
my  iieart.  1  have  preached  at  the  Am- 
bassador's chipel— Hezrkiah— (an  odd 
subjeA  your  nwjtlier  will  say).  There 
w;!s  a  concourse  of  all  nations,  and  r>.li- 
gions  too.— I  shall  leave  Paris  in  a  few 
d.iys."-I  am  lodged  in  the  same  hotel 
with  Mr.T ;— they  are  good  and  ge- 
nerous soi'.ls"-tell  your  nj  iher  that  I 
hope  she  will  wriic  to  me,  and  that  when 
she  does  so,  1  may  also  receive  a  letter 
from  my  Lydia. 

Kiss  your  mother  from  me,  and  believe 
rue  your  aftc«5tio:ntc,  \'c. 


LETTER    XXIV. 
Mr.  Sterne  to  J—  H—  S—,  Esq. 

September  4,  1 764. 
VTow,  my  dear  dear  Anthony— I  do 
not  think  a  week  or  ten  days  playing 
the  good  fellow  (at  this  very  time)  at 
Scarborough  so  abominable  a  thing-— but 
if  a  man  could  get  there  cleverly,  and 
every  soul  in  the  house  in  the  mind  to  try 
what  could  be  done  in  furtherance  there- 
of, I  have  no  one  to  consult  in  this  affair 
-"tlierefore,  as  a  inan  may  do  worse 
things,  the  English  of  all  which  is  this, 
that  I  am  going  to  leave  a  few  poor  sheep 
here  in  the  wilderness  for  fourteen  days 
—and  from  pride  and  naughtiness  of 
heart  to  go  see  what  is  doing  at  Scarbo- 
rough---stedfastly  meaning  afterwards 
to  lead  a  new  life,  and  strengthen  my 
faith.— Now  some  folk  say  there  is  much 
company  there— and  some  say  not— and 
I  believe  there  is  neither  the  one  nor  the 
other— but  will  be  both,  if  the  world 
will  have  but  a  mcHith's  patience  or  so.— 

No,  my   dear  H- ,  I  did  not  delay 

sending  your  letter  directly  to  the  post.~— 
As  there  are  critical  times,  or  rather 
turns  and  revdutions  in  ***  humours, 
I  knew  not  what  the  delay  of  an  hour 
might  hazard— I  will  answer  for  him,  he 
has  seventy  times  seven  forgiven  you-— 
aud  as  often  wished  you  at  the  d— 1.— 
After  many  oscillations   the  pendulum 

will  rest  firm  as  ever. 

I  send  all  kind  compliments  to  Sir  C. 

D and  G s.     I  love  them  fioni 

my  soul." -If  G- 1  is  with  you,  him 

also."-I  go  on,  not  rapidly,  but  well 
enough,  with  my  uncle  To'oy's  amours 
—There  is  no  sitting,  and  cudgelling 
one's  brains  whilst  the  sun  shines  bright 
-—'twill  be  all  over  in  six  or  seven  weeks, 
and  there  are  dismal  months  enow  after 
to  endure  sutfocation  by  a  brimstone 
fire-side.-— If  }*ou  can  get  toScarboroughi 
do.— A  man  who  makes  sx  tons  of  alura 
a  week,  may  do  any  thing-— Lord  Granby 

is  to  be  there what  a   temptation ! 

Yours  affectionately,  &c. 
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LETTER    XXV. 


Mr.  Sterne  to  Mr.  Foley,  at  Paris. 

^^y  dear  Friend,       York,  Sept.  29,  1754. 
T  HAVING  just  had  the  honour  of  a  let- 
ter from  Miss  Tilting,  full  of  the  ac- 
knowledgments  of   your  attention  and 
kind  services  to  her  5   I  will  not  believe 

these  arose  from   the  D.  ot  A 's 

letters  nor  mine.     Surely  she  needed  no 

recommendation the  truest  and  most 

i)onest  coinpliuient  i  can  pay  you,  is  to 
say  they  canic  tVom  your  own  good  lieait, 
only  you  was  introduced  to  the  objed — 
for  the  rest  foHowed  in  course — However, 
let  me  cast  m  my  niite  of  thanks  to  the 
treasury  wliich  belongs  to  good-natured 

anions.    I  have  been  with  Lord  G -y 

these  three  weeks  at  Scarborough — the 
pleasures  of  which  I  found  somewhat 
more  exalted  than  those  of  Bagnieres  last 
year. — I  am  now  returned  to  my  philo- 
sophical hut  to  finish  Tristram,  which  I 
calculate  will  be  ready  for  the  world  about 
Christmas,  at  which  time  I  decamp  from 
hence,  and  fix  my  head-quarters  at  Lon- 
don for  the  winter — unless  my  cough 
pushes  me  forwards  to  your  metropolis — 
or  that  I  can  persuade  some  i^ro^  my  Lord 
to  take  a  trip  to  yfti — I'll  try  if  I  can 
make  him  relish  the  joys  of  the  TuiUeries, 
Opera  Comique,  &c. 

I  had  this  week  a  letter  from  Mrs. 
Sterne  from  Monlauban,  in  which  the 
tells  me  she  has  occasion  for  fifty  pounds 
immediately — ^\VilI  you  send  an  order  to 
your  correspondent  at  Montauban  to  pay 
her  so  much  cash  ? — and  I  will  in  tlirce 
weeks  ser;d  as  miic-  to  Beck'et — But  as 
her  purse  is  low,  for  Goo's  sake  write  di- 
re6tly. — Now  you  must  do  something 
equally  essential — to  realty  a  niistake  in 
the  mind  of  your  corres]iondent  there, 
■who  it  seems  gave  her  a  hint  not  long 
ago,  "  that  she  was  separated  from  me 
*•  for  life." — Now  as  this  is  not  true  in 
the  first  place,  and  may  give  a  disadvan- 
tageous impression  of  her  to  tliose  she 

lives  amongst 'twould  be  unmercitul 

to  let  her,  or  my  daughter,  sutfcr  by  it  ; 
to  do  be  so  good  as  to  undeceive  him — • 
for  in  a  year  or  two  she  proposes  (and  in- 
deed I  expect  it  with  impatience  from 
her)  to  rejoin  me — and  tell  them  I  have 
all  the  confidence  in  the  world  she  ■v\'ITi 
not  spc!Kl  more  than  I  cm  afford,  and  I 


only  mentioned  two  huntlrcd  guineas  a 
year — because  'twas  right  to  name  some 
certain  sum,  fc^  which  I  begged  you  to 
give  her  credit. — 1  write  to  you  all  of  my 
most  intimate  concerns,  as  to  a  brother  ; 
so  excuse  me,  dear  Foley.  God  bless 
you. — Believe  me,  yours  atl'edionately. 

Compliments  to  Mr.  Pancbaud,d'Hol- 

bach,  isc. 


LETTER   XXVL 

Mr.  Slcrne  to  David  Garrick,  Eif. 

B.<tb,  April  6,  1765. 
J  SCALP  you! — my  dear  Garrick!  my 
dear  friend  !— foul  befal  the  man  who 
hurts  a  hair  of  your  head! — and  so  full 
was  I  of  that  very  sentiment,  that  my 
letter  had  not  been  put  into  the  post  of- 
fice ten  minutes,  before  my  heart  smote 
me  j  and  I  sent  to  recall  it — but  failed — 
You  are  sadly  to  blame,  Shandy !  for 
this,  quoth  I,  leaning  with  my  head  on 
my  hand,  as  1  recriminated  upon  my 
false  delicacy  in  the  atf.iir — Garrick's 
nerves  (if  he  has  any  left)  arc  as  fine 
and  delicately  spun  as  thy  own — his  sen- 
timents as  honest  and  friendly — lljou 
knowest.  Shandy,  that  he  loves  thee— 
why  wilt  liiou  hazard  him  a  moment's 
pain  ?  Puppy  !  fool,  coxcomb,  jack-ass, 
ficc.  ike. — and  so  I  balanced  the  account 
to  your  favour,  before  I  received  it 
drawn  up  in  your  way — I  say  your  way — 
for  It  is  not  stated  so  much  to  your  ho- 
nour and  credit,  as  I  had  passed  the  ac- 
count before — for  it  was  a  most  lamented 
truth,  that  I  never  received  one  of  the- 
letters  your  iViendship  meant  me,  except 
whilst  in  Paris. — O  I  how  I  congratulate 
you  l.jr  the  anxiety  the  world  has,  and 
contimies  to  be  under,  for  your  return.— • 
Return,  return  to  the  few  who  love  you, 
and  tiie  thousands  who  admire  you. — 
Ihe  moment  you  set  your  foot  upon  your 
stage — mark  !  I  tell  it  you — by  some  ma- 
gic, irresisted  power,  every  fibre  about 
votir  he.iri  will  vibrate  afresh,  and  as 
strong  and  feelingly  as  ever. — Nature, 
witii  Glory  al  her  back,  will  light  up  the 
lord)  witiiiu  you — aod  tliere  is  enough  of 
it  left,  to  heat  and  enlighten  the  wovld 
these  many,  many,  many  years. 

Heaven  be  praised  !  (I  utter  it  from 
my  .'^onO^that  your  lady,  and  my  Miner- 
va, Ts  in  a  condition  to  walk  to  SVindsor 
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—full  rapturously  will  I  lead  the  graceful 
pilgrim  to  the  temple,  wht-re  I  will  sacri- 
fice with  the  purest  incense  to  her — but 
you  may  worship  with  me,  or  not — 'twill 
make  no  difference  cither  in  the  truth  or 
warmth  of  my  devotion — still  (after  all  I 
have  seen)  I  still  maintain  her  peerless. 

Powel !  good  Heaven  ! — give  me  some 
one  with  less  smokeand  more  fire — ^There 
are  who,  like  the  Pharisees,  still  think 
they  shall  be  heard  for  much  speaking — 
Come — come  away,  my  dear  Garrick, 
;3nd  teach  us  another  lesson. 

Adieu  ! — I  love  you  dearly — and  your 
Jady  better — not  hobbihorsically — but 
most  scniimentaliy  and  affectionately— 
for  I  am  yours  (that  is,  if  you  never  say 

another  word  about )  with  all  the 

sentiments  of  love  and  friendship  you 
deserve  from  me. 

LETTER    XXVIL 

Mr.  Sterne  to  Mr.  JK 

Coxwould,  May  23,  1765. 

At  this  moment  I  am  sitting  in  my 
summer-house  with  my  head  and 
heart  full,  not  of  my  uncle  Toby's 
amours  with  the  widow  Wadman,  but 
my  sermons— and  your  letter  has  drawn 
me  out  of  a  pensive  mood — the  spirit  of 
it  pleaseth  me — but  in  this  solitude,  what 
can  I  fell  or  write  to  you  but  about  my- 
self?— I  am  glad  that  you  are  in  love — 
'twill  cure  you  at  least  of  the  spleen, 
which  has  a  bad  effect  on  both  man  and 
■Woman — I  myself  must  ever  have  some 
Dulcinca  in  my  head — it  harmonizes  the 
soul — and  in  those  ca.>es  I  first  endeavour 
to  make  the  lady  believe  so,  or  rather  I 
begin  first  to  make  myself  believe  that  I 
v.xw  in  love — but  I  carry  on  my  affairs 
quite  ill  the  IVcnch  way,  sentimentally — 
"  I'amnur"  (say  they)    "  7i'est  rien  sans 

"  sniiiment" Now,  notwithstanding 

they  miike  such  a  pother  about  the  word, 
thiy  haveno  preci.sc  idea  ainiexed  to  it— 
And  so  much  for  the  same  subject  called 
love. — I  must  tell  you  how  I  have  just 
treated  a  French  gentleman  of  fortune  in 
Frar>cr,  who  took  a  liking  to  irjy  daughter 
— Without  any  ceremony  (having  got  my 
dircftton  from  my  wife's  banker)  he 
wrote  mc  word  that  he  was  in  love  with 
my  daughter,  and  desired  to  know  what 
fortune  I  would  give  her  at  present,  and 
.'  T  much  at  my  death — by  the  bye,  I 
:i':  I'lere  was  very  little  sc:  timet:  ton  his 


side — My  answer  was,  "  Sir,  I  shall  give 
"  her  ten  thousand  pounds  the  day  of 
"  marriage— my  calculation  is  as  fol- 
"  lows — she  is  not  eighteen,  you  aresix- 

"  ty-two there  goes  five  thousand 

"  pounds — then.  Sir,  you  at  kast  think 
"  her  not  ugly — she  has  many  accom- 
"  plishments,  speaks  Italian,  French, 
"  plays  upon  the  guittar,  and  as  I  fear 
"  you  play  upon  no  instrument  whatever, 
"  I  think  you  will  be  happy  to  take  her 
"  at  my  terms,  for  here  finishes  the  ac- 
"  count  of  the  ten  thousand  pounds."— 
I  do  not  suppose  but  he  will  take  this  as 
I  mean — that  is,  a  fiat  refusal. — I  have 
had  a  parsonage-house  burnt  down  by  the 
carelessness  of  my  curate's  wife — as  soon 
as  I  can  I  must  rebuild  it,  I  trow — but  I 
lack  the  means  at  present — ^yet  I  am  ne- 
ver happier  than  when  I  have  not  a  shil- 
ling in  my  pocket — for  when  I  have  I 
can  never  call  it  my  own.  Adieu,  my 
dear  friend — may  you  enjoy  better  health 
than  mc,  tho'  not  better  spirits,  for  that 
is  impossible.  Yours  sincerely. 
My  compliments  to  the  Col. 

LETTER    XXVIIL 

Mr.  Sterne  to  Miss  Sterne. 

My  dear  Girl,  Naples,  Feb.  3, 1766. 

Your  letter,  my  tydia,  has  made  me 

both  laugh  and  cry. — Sorry  am  I  that 
you  are  both  so  afflided  with  the  ague, 
and  by  all  means  I  wish  you  both  to  fly 
from  Tours,  because  I  remember  it  is 
situated  between  two  rivers,  la  Loire 
and  le  Cher — which  must  occasion  fogs, 
and  damp  unwholesome  weather — there- 
fore for  the  same  reason  go  not  to 
Bourges  en  Bresse— 'tis  as  vile  a  place 
for  ai^ues.— I  find  myself  infinitely  better 
than  I  was — and  hope  to  have  added  at 
least  ten  years  to  luy  life  by  this  journey 
to  Italy — the  climate  is  heavenly,  and  I 
find  new   principles  of    health  iu  me, 

which  I  have  been  long  a  stranger  to • 

but  trust  me,  my  Lydia,  I  will  find  you 
out,  wherever  you  are,  in  May.  There- 
fore I  beg  you  to  dirctt  to  me  at  Belloni's 
at  Rome,  that  I  may  have  some  idea 
where  you  will  be  then.— The  account 
you  give  me  of  Mrs.  C is  truly  ami- 
able, I  shall  ever  honour  her — Mr.  C.  is 
a  diverting  companion — what  he  said  or 
your  little  French  admirer  was  truly  droll 
— the  Marquis  de  —  is  an  impostor, 
and  not  worthy  of  your  acquaintance — he 
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only  pretended  to  know  me,  to  get 
introduced  to  your  mother— I  desire  you 
will  get  your  mother  to  write  to  Mr,  C. 
that  I  may  discharge  every  debt,  and 
then  ray  Lydia,  if  I  live,  the  produce  of 
my  pen  shall  be  yours— If  fate  reserves  me 
not  that — the  humane  and  good,  part  for 
thy  father's  sake,  part  for  thy  own,  will 
never  abandon  thee !— If  your  mother's 
healtii  will  permit  her  to  return  with  me 
to  England,  your  summers  I  will  render  as 
agreeable  as  I  can  at  Coxwould— your 
winters  at  York — you  know  my  publi- 
cations call  me  to  London.  If  Air.  and 
Mrs,  C—  are  siill  at  Tours,  thank  them 
from  me  for  their  cordiality  to  my  wife 
and  daughter.  I  have  purchased  you 
some  little  trifles,  which  1  shall  give  you 
when  we  meet,  as  proofs  of  aftedbon 
from  your  fond  father. 

LETTER    XXIX. 
Mr.  Sterne  to  7"— H--5— ,  E^^g. 

My  dear  H.  Naples,  F«bruary  5,  1766 

'^is  an  age  since  I  have  heard  from 
you — but  as  I  read  the  London 
Chronicle,  and  find  no  tidings  of  your 
death  j  or  that  you  are  even  at  the  point 
of  it,  I  take  it,  as  I  wish  it^  that  you 
have  got  over  thus  much  of  the  winter 
free  from  the  damps,  both  of  climate  and 
spirits  J  and  here  I  am,  as  happy  as  a 
king  after  all,  growing  fat,  sleek,  and 
well  liking — not  improving  in  stature,  but 
in  breadth.— We  have  a  jolly  carnival  of 
it— nothing  but  operas---punchiiieiloes — 
lestinos  and  masquerades"-We  (that  is, 
nous  autresj  are  all  dressing  out  for  one 
this  night  at  the  Princess  Francavivalla, 
which  is  to  be  superb. —The  English  dine 
with  her  (exclusive)-— and  so  much  for 
small  chat— except  that  I  saw  a  little  co- 
medy a<5led  last  week  with  more  expres- 
sion and  spirit,  and  true  ch:ira6tcr,  than  I 
shall  see  one  hastily  again.— 1  stay  here 
till  the  holy  week,  which  I  shall  pass  at 
Kome,  where  I  occupy  myself  a  month 
— My  plan  was  to  have  gone  from  thence 
for  a  fortnight  to  Florence— and  then  by 
Leghorn  to  Marseilles  direttly  home — 
but  am  diverted  from,  this  by  the  repeated 
propos.ils  of  accompanying  a  gentleman, 
who  is  returning  by  Venice,  Vienna, 
Saxony,  Berlin,  and  so  by  the  Spaw, 
and  thence  through  Holland  to  England 
•—'tis  with  Mr.  E.  I  have  known  him 
these  three  years,  and  have  b«en  with 


him  ever  since  I  reached  Rome }  and  as  I 
know  him  to  be  a  good-hearted  young 
gentleman,  I  have  no  doubt  of  nuking  it 
answer  both  his  views  and  mine— at  least 
I  am  persuaded  we  shall  return  home  to- 
getiier,  as  we  set  out,  with  friendship  and 
good-will.— Write  your  next  letter  to  me 
at  llu.Tie,  and  do  me  the  following  favour 
if  it  lies  in  your  way,  which  I  think  it 
does — to  get  me  a  letter  of  recommenda- 
tion to  our  Ambass;idor  (Lord  Stormont) 
at  Vienna,  1  liave  not  the  honour  to  be 
known  to  his  Lordship,  but  Lords  P. 

or  H ,    or  twenty  yoa  better  know, 

would  write  a  certificate  tor  inc,  import- 
ing, that  I  am  not  fallen  out  ol  the 
clouds.  If  this  will  cost  my  cousin  little 
trouble,  do  inclose  it  in  your  next  letter 
to  me  at  Kdloni.— You  have  left  Skdtoa 
I  trow  a  month,  and  I  fear  h.ive  had  a 
most  sharp  winter,  if  one  m.iy  judge  of 
it  from  tlie  severity  of  the  weather  here, 
and  all  over  Italy,  which  exceeded  any 
thing  known  till  witbiu  these  three  weeks, 
that  the  sun  has  been  as  hot  as  we  could 
bear  it.— Give  my  kind  services  to  my 
friends — especially  to  the  household  of 
faith— my  dear  Garland — to  Gilbert — to 
the  worthy  Colonel — to  Cardinal  S— — , 
to  my  fellow- labourer  Panlagruel— Dear 
cousin  Anthony,  receive  my  kindest  love 
and  wishes.     Vours  atfettionalely. 

LETTER    XXX. 

From  the  same  to  the  same. 

Dear  Anthony.     May  2;,  near  Dijon,  1766. 
^/|^Y  desire  of  .seeing  both  my  wife  and 
girl  has  turned  me  out  of  my  road 
towards  a  delicious  chateau  of  the  Coun- 
tess of  M ,  where  I  have  been  pa- 

triarcbing  it  these  seven  d.ay.s  with  her  la- 
dyship, and  half  a  dozen  of  very  hand- 
some and  agreeable  lailies— her  ladyship 
has  the  best  of  hearts—a  valuable  present 
not  given  to  every  one.  To-morrow, 
with  regret,  I  s'lall  quit  this  agreeable 
circle,  and  post  it  night  and  day  to  Paris, 
where  1  sh:ill  arrive  in  two  days,  and  just 
wind  my.self  up,  when  I  am  there,  enough 
to  roll  on  to  C:ilais— -so  I  hope  to  sup 
with  you  the  king's  birth-day,  according 
to  a  plan  of  sixteen  days  standing.— Ne- 
ver man  has  been  such  a  wildgoose  chase 
after  a  wife  as  I  have  been— after  having 
sought  her  in  five  or  siac  different  towns,  I 
found  h(  r  at  last  in  Franche  Comt/— 
Poor  woman  !  bhe  was  very  cordial,  8rc. 

and 
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and  begs  to  stay  another  year  or  so^my 
Lydia  pleases  me  much — I  found  her 
greatly  improved  in  every  thing  I  wished 
her — I  am  most  unaccountably  well, and 

most  accountnbly  nonsensical 'tis  at 

least  a  proof  of  good  spirits,  which  is  a 
sign  and  token  given  me  in  these  latter 
days,  that  I  must  take  up  again  the  pen 
— In  faith,  I  think  I  shall  die  with  it  in 
my  hand,  but  I  shall  live  these  ten  years, 
my  Antony,  notwithstanding  llie  fears  of 
my  wife,  whom  I  left  most  melancholy  on 
that  account.  This  is  a  delicious  part  of 
tlie  world  ;  most  celestial  weather,  and  we 
lie  all  day,  without  dami^s,  upon  the 
grass — and  that  is  the  wliole  of  it,  except 
ihe  inner  man  (for  her  ladyship  is  not 
stingy  of  her  wine)  is  inspired  twice  a 
day  with  the  best  Buigundy  that  grows 
upon  the  mountains  which  terminate  our 
lands  here. — Surely  you  will  not  have 
decamped  to  Crazy  Castle,  before  I  reach 
town. — The  summer  here  is  set  in  in 
good  earnest — 'tis  more  than  we  can  say 
lor  Yorkshire — I  hope  to  hear  a  good  tale 
of  your  alum-works — have  )ou  no  other 
works  in  hand  ?  1  do  not  expod  to  hear 
from  you,  so  God  prosptr  you — and  all 

your  undertakings. 1  am,   my  dear 

cousin,  most  afietlir.nate'y  yours. 

Remember  me  to  Mr.  G ,  Cardi- 
nal S ,  the  Col.  iic.  &c.  &c. 


LETTER    XXXI. 
Ignatius  Sancho  to  Mr.  Slertie. 

Reverend  Sir,  [1 766.] 

Tt  would  be  an  insult  on  your  humanity 
(or  perhaps  look  like  it)  to  apologize 
for  >he  hberty  I  am  taking — I  am  one 
of  those  people  whom  ihe  vulgar  and  illi- 
beral call  negroes — The  first  p.:rt  of  my 
life  was  rather  unlucky,  as  I  aas  p  accd 
in  a  family  who  judged  ignorance  the  best 
;ind  only  security  for  obedience. — A  Jittle 
reading  and  writing  I  got  by  unwearied 
;ipplication.  1  he  latter  part  of  my  life 
has  been,  thmu^^h  God's  blessing,  truly 
fortunatc---l:aving  spent  it  in  the  service 
of  one  of  the  bist  and  greatest  families  in 
the  kin:doni---my  chief  pleasure  has 
been  hooks---Philanthropy  I  adore-— How 
very  much,  good  Sir,  am  I  (amongst  mil- 
lions) indebted  to  you  for  the  chara6ler  of 
your  anji;;ble  uncle  Toby  !-— I  declarcl 
w  uuld  walk  icn  iwlcs  in  the  dogdays,  to 


shake  hands  with  the  honest  Corporal.— 
Your  sermons  have  touched  me  to  the 
heart,  and  I  hope  I  have  amended  it,  which 
brings  me  to  the  point. ---In  your  tenth 
discourse,  is  this  ver}'  affi-fting  passage-" 
"  Consider  how  great  a  part  of  our  spe- 
"  cies  in  all  ages  down  to  this— have  been 
"  trod  under  the  feet  of  cruel  land  capri- 
"  cious  tyrants,  who  would  neither  hear 
"  their  cries,  nor  pity  their  distresses. — 
"  Consider  slavery-— what  it  is---howbit- 
*'  ter  a  draught-— and  how  many  millions 
"  aremade  todrink  of  it."— Of  all  my  fa- 
vourite authors,  not  one  has  drawn  a  tear 
in  favour  of  my  miserable  black  brethren 
—excepting  yourself,  and  the  humane 
author  of  Sir  Geo.  Ellison.— I  think  you 
will  forgive  me  ;  I  am  sure  you  will  ap- 
plaud me  for  beseeching  you  to  give  one 
half-hour's  attention  to  .slavery,  as  it  is 
this  day  pradistd  in  our  West  Indies.— - 
That  subjeft  handled  in  your  striking 
manner  would  ease  the  yoke  (perhaps) 
of  many— but  if  only  of  one— gracious 
God !  what  a  feaU  to  a  benevolent 
heart !  and  sure  I  am,  you  are  an  epi- 
curean in  ."^cls  of  chaiily.-— You  who  are 
universally  read,  and  as  universally  ad- 
mired—you could  not  fail. -—Dear  Sir, 
think  in  lue  you  behold  the  uplifted  hands 
of  thousands  of  my  brother  Moors.  Grief 
(you  pathetically  olj.seive)  is  eloquent : 
ijgure  to  yourself  their  attitudes ;  "hear 
their  supplicating  addresses  .'-—alas  !  you 
cannot  refuse.— Humanity  must  comply 
—in  which  hope  I  beg  submission  to  sub- 
scribe myself.  Reverend  Sir,  &c. 

LETTER    XXXIL 

Mr,  Slp.rne  to  lonatius  Sancho. 

O.xwould,  July  27,  1766, 
nPuERE  is  a  .strange  coincidence,  San- 
cho, in  the  htilf  ever.fs  (as  well  as  in 
t!ie  great  ones)  of  this  world  :  for  I  had 
been  writing  a  tender  tale  of  the  sorrows 
of  a  friendless  poor  negro-girl,  and  my 
eyes  had  scarce  done  smarting  with  it, 
when  your  letter  of  recommendation,  in 
behalf  of  so  many  ot  her  brethren  and 
.sisters,  came  to  me— but  why  her  bre- 
thren, or  yours,  Sancho!  any  more  than 
mine  ?  It  is  by  the  6i;est  tints,  and  most 
insensible  gradations,  that  nature  descends 
from  the  faire.st  face  about  St.  James's, 
to  the  sootiest  complexion  in  Africa  : — at 
which  tint  of  these  is  it,  that  the  ties  of 
blood  are  to  cease  ?  and  how  mauy  shades 

must 
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must  we  descend  lower  still  in  the  scale, 
ere  mercy  is  to  vanish  with  them  ?  But 
'tis  no  uncommon  thing,  my  good  San- 
cho,  for  one  half  of  the  world  to  use  the 
other  half  of  it  like  brutes,  and  then  en- 
deavour to  make  'em  so. — For  my  own 
part,  I  never  look  westward  (when  I  am 
in  a  pensive  mood  at  least)  but  I  think  of 
the  burthens  which  our  brothers  and 
sisters  are  rfhere  carrying,  and  could  I 
ease  their  shoulders  from  one  ounce  of 
them,  I  declare  1  would  set  out  this  hour 
upon  a  pilgrimage  to  Mecca  for  their 
sakes — whidi,  by  the  bye,  Sancho,  ex- 
ceeds your  walk  of  ten  miles  in  about  the 
came  proportion  that  a  visit  of  humanity 
should  one  of  mere  form. — However,  if 
you  meant  my  uncle  Toby,  more  he  is 
your  debtor. — If  I  can  v.eave  the  tale  I 
have  wrote  into  the  work  I  am  about — 
'tis  at  the  service  of  the  afflided — and  a 
much  greater  matter  j  for  in  serious  truth, 
it  casts  a  sad  shade  upon  the  world,  that 
so  great  a  part  of  it  are,  and  have  been 
so  long  bound  in  chains  of  darkness,  and 
in  chains  of  misery ;  and  I  cannot  but  both 
respedt  and  felicitate  you,  that  by  so  much 
laudable  diligence  you  have  broke  the 
one — and  that  by  falling  into  the  hands 
of  so  good  and  merciful  a  family.  Provi- 
dence has  rescued  you  from  the  other. 

And  so,  good-hearted  Sancho,  adieu  ! 
.and  believe  n:e  I  will  not  forget  your 
letter.     Yours,  &c, 

LETTER    XXXIir. 
Mr.  Sterne  to  Mr.  W. 

Coxwould,  December  20,  1766, 
'J^HANKS,  my  dear  W.,  for  your  letter 
— I  am  just  preparing  to  come  and 
greet  you  and  many  other  friends  in  tov/n 
—I  have  drained  my  ink-sfandish  to  the 
bottom,  and  after  I  have  published,  shall 
set  my  face,  not  towards  Jerusalem,  but 
towards  the  Alps — I  find  I  must  once 
more  fly  from  death  whilst  I  have  strength 
—I  shall  go  to  Naples,  and  see  whether 
the  air  of  that  place  wili  not  set  this  poor 
frame  to  rights — .As  to  the  j)roje(5l  of 
getting  a  bear  to  lead,  I  think  I  have 
enough  to  do  to  govern  myself — and 
however  profitable  it  might  be  (according 
to  your  opinion),  I  am  sure  it  would  Lc 
unpleasurable — Few  ate  .the  niinutes  of 
life,  and  I  do  not  think  that  I  have  any 
to  throw  away  on  any  one  being. — 1  shall 
spend  nine  or  ten  months  in  Italy,  and 
call  upon  my  wife  and  daughter  in  France 


at  my  return — so  shall  be  back  by  the 
King's  birth-day—  what  a  projed  !-^and 
now,  my  dear  friend,  am  1  g.jing  to 
York,  not  for  the  sake  of  society — nor  to 
walk  by  the  side  of  the  muddy  Ouse,  but 
to  recruit  myself  of  the  most  violent  spit- 
ting of  blood  that  ever  morial  man  ex- 
perienced ;  because  I  had  rather  (in  case 
'tis  ordained  so)  die  there,  than  in  a  post- 
chaise  on  the  rond. — If  the  amour  of  mj 
uncle  Toby  do  not  please  you,  I  am  mis- 
taken— and  so  with  a  droll  story  I  will 
finish  this  letter — A  sensible  friend  of 
mine,  with  whom,  not  long  ago,  I  spent 
some  hours  in  conversation,  met  an  apo- 
thecary (an  acquaintance  of  ours) — the 
latter  asked  him  how  he  did  ?  why,  ill, 
very  ill — I  have  been  with  Sterne,  who 
has  given  me  such  a  dose  of  Attic  salt 
that  I  am  in  a  fever — Attic  salt.  Sir, 
Attic  salt !  I  iiave  Glauber  salt, — I  have 
Epsom  salt  in  my  shop,  &c. — Oh !  I  sup- 
pose 'tis  some  French  salt — I  wonder 
you  would  trust  his  report  of  the  medi- 
cine, he  cares  not  what  he  takes  liimsclf. 
— I  fancy  I  see  you  smile — I  long  to  be 
able  to  be  in  London,  and  embrace  my 
friends  there — and  shall  enjoy  myself 
a  week  or  ten  days  at  Pans  with  my 
friends,  particularly  the  Baron  d'Holbach, 
and  the  rest  of  the  joyous  set. — As  to  the 
females — no,  I  will  not  say  a  word  about 
them — only  I  have  borrowed  charaiitgs 
taken  up  (;!s  a  woman  does  htr  .shift)  tor 
the  purpose  she  intends  to  eHeetujie. 
Adieu,  adieu — I  am  yours,  &:c. 

LETTER   XXXIV. 
.Mr.  Sterne  to  Miss  Sterm:, 

Old  Jlond-stieet,  Feb.  23,  1767. 
A  ND  so.  my  Lydia  !  thy  mother  and 
thyself  arc  returning  back  again  from 
Marseilles  to  the  banks  of  the  Sorgue — 
and  there  thou  wilt  sit  and  fi'-h  tor  troiits 
■ — I  envy  you  the  sweet  situation.-- -Pe- 
trarch's tomb  I  .should  like  to  \x\y  a  sen- 
timental visit  to the  Fountain  of 

Vauduse,  by  thy  description,  must  be 
delightfiU— I  am  also  much  pleased  witU 
the  accoimt  you  give  of  tiie  Abbe  dc 
Sadc — you  find  great  comfort  in  such  a 
neighbour — 1  am  glad  he  is  sogo.>.ias  to 
corrcft  thy  translation  of  my  .Sernions — 
dear  girl,  go  on,  and  make  mc  a  present 
of  thy  work — tjut  why  not  the  Hon-ic  of 
MouriiiBg  ?  'ti$  one  of  the  bc-st.  1  long 
to  receive  the  life  of  Petrarch,  and 
his  Laura,  by  your  Abbe  j  but  I  aijj  out 
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of  all  patience  with  the  answer  the  Mar- 
quis made  the  Abbe — 'twas  truly  coarse, 
and  I  wonder  he  bore  it  with  any  chris- 
tian patience — but  to  the  subjcft  of  your 
letter —  I  do  not  wish  to  know  who  was 
the  busy  fool,  who  made  your  mother 

uneasy  about  Mrs. ;  'tis   true  I 

have  a  frif^udship  for  her,  but  not  to  in- 
fatuation— I  believe  I  have  judgment 
enough  to  discern  her's,  and  eveiy  wo- 
man's faults.  I  honour  ihy  mother  for 
her  answer — "  that  she  wislied  not  to  be 
•'  informed,  and  begged  him  to  drop  the 
"  subjeft," — Why  do  you  say  that  your 
mother  wants  money  .'---whilst  I  have 
a  shilling,  shall  you  not  both  have  nine- 
pence  out  of  it  .'—I  think,  if  I  have  ray 
enjoyments,  I  ought  not  to  grudge  you 
yours.— 1  shall  not  begin  my  Sentimental 

Journey  till  I  get  to  Coxwould 1  have 

laid  a  plan  for  something  new,  quite  out 
of  the  beaten  track.— -I  wish  I  had  you 
•with  me— and  1  would  introduce  you  to 
cnc  of  the  most  amiable  and  gentlest  of 
beings,  whom  I  have  just  been  with— 
not  Mrs.  ,  but  a  Mrs.  J.  the  wife  of 
a.<;  worthy  a  man  as  I  ever  n-et  with— I 
esteem  them  both.— He  possesses  every 
manly  virtue— honour  and  bravery  are 
his  cliarafteristics,  which  have  distin- 
guished him  nobly  in  several  instances — 
I  shall  make  you  better  acquainted  with 
bis  character,  by  sending  Ormc's  History, 
■wiili  the  books  you  desired"-and  it  is 
well  worth  your  reading  j  for  Orme  is  an 
elegant  writer,  and  a  ji;st  one;  he  pays 
no  man  a  compliment  at  the  expence  of 
truth.— Mrs.  J is  k.nd— and  friend- 
ly—of a  sentimental  turn  of  mind— and 
so  sweet  a  disposition,  that  she  is  too  good 
for  the  world  she  lives  in-"Just  God  !  if 
all  were  like  her,  what  a  lite  wnuid  this 
be!— Heaven,  my  Lydia,  for  some  wi-e 
purpt;se  has  created  ditterent  beings— I 
wish  my  dear  child  knew  her— thou  art 
worthy  of  her  friendship,  and  she  already 
loves  thee ;  for  i  sometimes  tell  hfr  what 
I  feel  fcr  ihee,  —This  is  a  long  letter--- 
writc  soon,  and  never  L  t  youi  letters  be 
studied  ones— -write  naturally,  and  then 
you  will  write  well.--!  hope  your,  mo- 
ilicr  has  got  quite  well  of  her  ague---! 
have  sent  sotue  of  iluxbam's  tintture  of 
the  bark.  1  will  oidev  you  a  guiltar, 
tiucc  the  other  is  broke.  Believe  me, 
my  Lydia,  that  I  am  yours  afic^oQ- 
mdy. 


LETTER   XXXV. 

Mr.  Sierne  to  Miss  Sterne. 

Bond-street,  .April  9,  1767. 
'T'his  letter,  my  dear  Lydia,  will  dis- 
tress thy  good  heart,  for  from  the 
beginning  thou  wilt  perceive  no  enter- 
taining strokes  of  humour  in  it— I  can- 
not be  cheerful  when  a  thousand  melan- 
choly ideas  surround  me— ♦!  have  met 
with  a  loss  of  near  fifty  pounds,  which  I 
was  taken  in  for  in  an  extraordinary  man- 
ner—but what  is  that  loss  in  comparison 
of  one  I  may  experience  ?— Friendship 
is  the  balm  and  cordial  of  life,  and  with- 
out it,  'tis  a  heavy  load  not  worth  sus- 
taining.— I  am  unhappy— thy  mother 
end  thyself  at  a  distance  from  me,  and 
what  can  compensate  for  such  a  destitu- 
tion ?-— For  God's  sake,  persuade  her  to 
come  and  fix  in  England,  for  life  is  too 
short  to  waste  in  separation-'-and  whilst 
.she  lives  in  one  cour.try,  and  I  in  another, 
many  people  will  suppose  it  proceeds 
from  choice — besides,  1  want  thee  near 
me,  thou  child  and  darling  of  my  heart ! 
—I  am  in  a  melancholy  mood,  and  my 
Lydia's  eyes  will  smart  with  weeping, 
when  I  tell  her  the  cause  that  now 
affeds  me.— I  am  apprehensive  the  dear 
friend  1  mentioHed  in  my  last  letter  is 
going  into  a  decline— I  was  with  her  two 
days  ago,  and  I  never  bthelci  a  being  so 
altered— she  has  a  tender  frame,  and 
looks  like  a  drooping  lily,  for  the  roses 
are  fied  from  her  checks---I  can  never 
see  or  talk  to  this  incemparabie  woman, 
without  bursting  into  tears---!  have  a 
thousand  obligations  to  her,  and  I  owe 
her  more  than  her  whole  sex,  if  not  all 
th.e  worid  put  together — She  has  a  deli- 
cacy in  her  way  ot  thinking  that  few 
possess — our  conver^taiions  are  of  the 
most  interesting  nature,  and  she  talks  to 
me  of  quilting  tb/is  world  v/ilh  more 
composure  than  others  think  of  living  in 
it.— -1  have  wrote  an  epitaph,  of  which 
1  send  thee  a  copy.— 'Tis  expressive  of 
her  moilest  wfjrth---but  may  Heaven  re- 
store her !  and  may  she  live  to  write  mine! 

Columns  iTiJ  hbour'd  urns  but  vainly  «hew 
An  idle  scene  of  liecouted  woe. 
'1  he  sweet  comp.iiiion  ana  tlie  liiend  sincere, 
Need  r.o  mecliamc  help  to  tr.ice  the  tear. 
)n  he.irti'eit  uuinbeis,  never  irear.t  to  shine, 
'Twill  flow  eten.alo'er  ahea}sc  like  thmc. 
''i'wili  duw  Vbliitsi  gentle  goodness  iiat  out  friend* 
Or  kindred  teixipers  have  i  tear  to  lend. 

Say  all  tL;it  is  lind  of  me  to  thy  mo- 
ther. 
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tlier,  and  believe  me,  my  Lydiii,  that  I 
love  tlief  most  truly---So  ndifU---I  am 
wiiHi  I  ever  was,  and  hope  ever  shall  be, 
ihy  alJeiflionnte  father. 

As  to  Mr.  — — — ,  by  your  description 
he  is  a  Tat  fool.  I  h('g  yon  will  not  give 
up  your  time  to  such  ii  bring--  Send  me 
some  batons  pour  les  dents— tb*vc  are 
noni;  good  here. 

LETTER    XXXVI. 

Mr.  Sterne  to  Mr.  ami  Mrs.  J. 

Old  Rond-sireet,  Apiil2i,  1767. 

T  AM  sincerely  affected,  my  dear  Mr, 
and  Mrs.  J ■-,  by  yonr  friendly  in- 
quiry, and  riie  interest  yon  are  so  good  to 
take  in  ray  jicahh.  God  knows  I  am  not 
able  to  give  a  giiod  ace  umt  of  myself, 
lu'.ving  p  issed  a  bad  night  in  much  fe- 
veris!)  agitation.  My  pliysician  ordered 
me  to  bed,  and  to  keep  therein  till  «ome 
f;iv()ural)le  change— I  tell  ill  the  moment 
J  got  to  my  lodgings---he  says  it  is  owing 
to  mv  taking  James's  Powder,  and  ven- 
turing oiUon  so  cold  a  day  as  Siinday--- 
biit  he  is  n'.istaken,forI  am  c(Ttain  what- 
ever ben .'-.s  the  name  must  have  etficacy 
with  me---I  was  bled  yesterday:  and 
again  to  day,  and  have  been  almost  dead  j 
but  this  friendly  inquiry  from  Gerard- 
street  has  poured  balm  into  what  blood  I 
have  left---I  hope  still  (and  next  to  the 
sense  of  what  I  owe  my  friends),  it  shall 
be  tile  last  pleasurable  sensation  I  will 
part  W!th---ii^  I  continue  mending,  it  will 
yet  be  some  time  before  I  shall  have 
.strength  enough  to  get  out  in  a  carriage— - 
my  first  visit  will  be  a  visit  of  true  grati- 
tude---I  Irave  my  kind  friends  to  guess 
\vhere— a  thousand  blessings  go  along 
with  this,  and  may  Heaven  preserve  you 
both— Adieu,  my  dear  Sir,  and  dear  lady. 
I  am  your  ever  obliged,  ice. 

LETTER    XXXVIL 

Mr.  Sterne  to  Ignatius  Sancho. 

Bond-street,  Saturday,  April  25,  1767. 
T  WAS  very  sorry,  my  good  Sancho,  that 
I  was  not  at  home  to  return  n^y  com- 
pliments by  you  for  the  great  courtesy  of 
the  Duke  of  M — g — 's  family  to  me,  in 
honouring  my  list  of  subscribers  with  their 
namej — for  which  I  bear  them  all  thanks. 
—But  you  have  someihing  to  add,  San- 
cho, to  v.'hat  I  owe  your  good  will  also  on 
this  account,  and  that  is,  lo  send  me  the 


subscription  money,  which  I  find  a  neces- 
sity of  dunning  my  best  friends  (or  before 
I  leave  town — to  avoid  the  perplexities  of 
both  keeping  pecuniary  accounts  (for 
which  I  have  very  slender  talents),  and 
collecting  them  (lor  which  I  have  neither 
strength  of  body  or  mind) ;  and  so,  good 
Sancho,  dun  the  Duke  of  M  the  Duchess 
of  M.  and  Lord  M.  for  their  subscrip- 
tions, and  lay  the  sin,  and  money  with  it 
too,  at  my  door — I  wish  so  good  a  family 
every  blessing  they  merit,  along  with  my 
humblest  compliments.  You  know,  San- 
cho, that  I  am  your  friend  and  well- 
wisher. 

P.  S.  I  leave  town  on  Friday  morning 
— and  should  on  Thursday,  but  that  I 
stay  to  dine  with  Lord  and  Lad/ 
S . 


LETTER  XXXVIIL 


Mr.  Slernc  to  J.  D- 


•n,  Esq. 


Old  Bond-street,  Fiiday  mofning. 

J  WAS  going,  my  dear  D — n,  to  bed 
before  I  received  your  kind  inquiry, 
and  now  my  chaise  stands  at  my  door  to 
take  and  convey  this  poor  body  to  its  le- 
gal set'.Iement — I  am  ill,  very  ill — I  lan- 
guish most  affec^ingly — I  am  sick  both 
in  soul  and  body — it  is  a  cordial  to  me  to 
hear  it  is  different  with  you — no  man  in- 
terests himself  more  in  your  happiness, 
and  I  am  glad  you  are  in  so  fair  a  road  to 
it — enjoy  it  long,  my  D.  whilst  I — no 
matter  what — but  my  feelings  are  too 
nice  for  the  world  I  live  in — things  will 
mend. — I  dined  yesterday  with  Lord  and 

Lady  S J  wc  talked  much  of  you,  and 

your  goings  on,  for  every  one  knows  wh^ 
Sunbiiry  Hill  is  so  pleasant  a  situation. — 
You  rogue !  you  have  locked  up  my 
boots — and  I  go  bootless  home,  and  I 
fear  I  shall  go  bootless  all  my  life- 
Adieu,  gentlest  and  best  of  souls — adieu, 
1  am  your's  most  afF.  i^tionaiely. 

LETTER    XXXIX. 

Mr.  Sterne  to  /—  H—  S—,  Esq. 

New.irk,  Monday  fen 
My  dear  Cousin,      o'ci.-ttt  m  the  mom. 

I  HAVE  got  conveyed  thus  far  like  a  bale 
of  cadaverous  g(jods  consigned  to  Pluto 
and  company— lying  in  the  bottom  of  my 
chaise  most  of  the  route,  upon  a  large 
pillow  which  I  had  ibe prevoyance  to  pur- 
chasv  before  I  set  out — I  am  woro  out — 
T  t  but 
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but  pres-;  on  to  Birnby  Moor  to-night, 
and  it"  possible  to  Yoikt lie  next.— I  know 
not  wliat  is  the  matter  with  nie---biu 
some  (ieran^emetit  presses  hard  upon  this 
niacl!ii!e---stiil  I  think  it  wi  1  v.o\  he  over- 
set this  bout.---Mv  love  to  G  --We  shall 
all  meet  trom  the  (List,  and  from  tlie 
south,  and  (as  at  the  last)  be  happy  toge- 
ther- Mv  kind  respeds  to  a  lew— 1  am, 
dear  H.  truly  yours. 


Book  IV. 


LETTER    XL. 


Mr.  Sternt  to  A. 


-e.   Esq . 


I 


Dear  L— e,         Cox«ould,  June  7,  1767. 
HAD   not  been    m;iny    days   at   this 
pe:<ceful   cottage    before    your   Utter 
greeted  me  wiih  the  seal  of  friendsliip, 
and  most  cordiallv  do  1  thjmk  you  for  so 
kind  a  proot  of  your  «ood  W1II---I  was 
truly  anxious  to  ht-ar  of  the  recovery  of 
triy  sentimental  friend- -but  I  wtnilcl  not 
V  rite  to  inquire  alter  her.  unless  I  cond 
have  sent  her  the  testimony  without  the 
tax,  for  even  hovvd'yes  to  invalids,   (;r 
tl ose  who  have  lately  been  so,  either  call 
to  nrnd  what  is  past  or  what  may  return 
—at  least  I  find  it  so.     I  am  as  happy  as 
a  prince,  at  CoKwould— ^— ,uid  1  wisli  you 
could  see  in  how  princely  a  ni,aiiner  I  live 
—'tis  a  land  of  plenty  ;   I  sit  don  ti  alone 
to  venison,  tish,  wi  d  fowl,  or  a  cc-nple 
of  towlsoi  duc-.s,  wiih  curds,  and  straw- 
berries, and  en  am,  aid  all  the  simjile 
pie  ty  wiiich  a  ricli  valley  (under  H.unil- 
tfU  Hills)  can  prouuce---Nutli  a   clean 
cljth  on  my  table---and  a  bottle  of  wme 
tin  my  ris;lil  hand  to  drink  your  health 
1  ha*  c  a  hundred  hens  and  chickens  aijou; 
liiv  yard— -and   not  a  parishioner  caiciies 
a  iiare,  or  a  rabbit,  or  a  trout,   but  lie 
brings  It  as  an  otlcring  to  me.     If  soli- 
tude wouid    tu  e   a   lo\e-sirk   heart,   I 
would  gi\c  you  an  iiixitalion-— but  ab- 
senceand  timelessennoatt..chinent  which 
\iiiue  inspires.     1  am  in  high  spirits  -- 
care  never  enters   this  toiiage-  — I  take 
the  air  every  dflv  i    niy  post  chai-e,  with 
two  iong-tailed  horses— —thf-y  turn  out 
good  ones  ;  and  as  to  niyseit,  I  ih  uk  lam 
belter  ujion  the  w  hole  tor  the  medicines 
and  regimen  I   submitted  to  in  town-— 

JVIay    y.  u,   dor    L ,     want    neiih(.r 

tiic  one^  uur  Uic  uiucr !  Yuurs  iiuly. 


LETTER    X!.L 

Mr.  Slcrite  tn  Ignatius  Sancho. 

Coxwould,  Jui  e  30,   1767. 
T   MUST   acknowledi^e  the  courtesy   of 
mv  good  frien  I  Sancho's  1  tier,   were 
I  ten  times  bu  ier  than  I  am,  and  must 
th'uk  him  ti;o  or  the  many  '-xprcssions  of 
his  goo  •    will,    an  1   good   opinion-  -'Tis 
all  :  ftV  ([-Ration  to  say  a  m  m  is  not  grati- 
fied wi'.h  being  praised—-  vt  only  want  it 
to  be  ^incrre— auvl  then  it  will  be  taken, 
Sancho,  as  kindly  as  yours.     I  left  town 
verv   poorlv---and   vviih  an   idea  I  was 
tak  ng  leave  of  it  for  ever---but  good  air, 
a  qiiitt  retreat,  and  quiet  refle6tions  along 
with  it,  with  an  ass  to  milk,  and  another 
to  ride  upo:;  (if  1  cluw.se  it),   all  together 
do  wonders   I  shall  live  this  year  at  least, 
I  hope,  be  it  but  to  give  the  world,  before 
I  quit  it,  as  good  impressions  of  me,  as 
you  have,  Sancho.     I  would  only  c\A'e- 
nant  for  just  so  ranch  health  and  spirits, 
as  are  sulficient  to  carry  my  pen  through 
the  task  I   have  .stt  it  this  summer.     But 
I  am  a  resigned  being.  Sancho,  and  take 
iie.iUh  a".d  sickness,   as  I   do  light  and 
darki;ess,  or  the  vicissitudes  of  seasons— 
that  is,  just  as  it  pleases  God  to  send  them 
--and  accommodate  myself  to  their  pe- 
riodical returns,  as  well  a.s  I  can  --only 
t;d<ing  care,  whatever  befals  me  in  ihis 
silly  world --not  to  lose  my  temper  at  it. 
---'J  his  I  believe,  friend   Sancho,  to  be 
the  tjue.st  pliilosophy---for  this  we  mu.s: 
be  indebted  to  ourselves,  but  not  lo  our 
fortunes.  Farewell ---I  hope  you  will  not 
torgct  yciur  cust  im  of  giving  me  a  call  at 
my  lodgings  next  winler---in  the  mean 
time,  I    am  very   cord.aily,    my  honest 
friend  Sar.cho,  ^ours. 

L  E  T  T  E  R    XLir. 

Mr.  Slerne  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J. 

Coxwoi  1 1,  Ju  y  5,  176". 
Tt  is  with  as  much  true  .raiitude  as  ever 
iiean  lelt,  that  I  sii  down  to  thank  my 

dear  trieiids  Mr.  and  Mrs  J for  ihtf 

continuation  ot  their  attention  to  me ;  but 
ior  this  la>t  instance  ot  ilieir  humanity 
and  politeness  to  me,  I  uui^i  ever  be  t:.eir 
debtor--  I  never  can  thank  you  enough, 
my  dear  fneuds,  a  d  yet  I  11. auk  you 
tiom  n.y  soui,---and  (or  ilie  single  day'a 
happiness  your  goodness  would  have  sent 
me,  I  wiiiii  I  cuuld  bcnd  you  back  thou* 

sands 
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sands— I  cannot,  but  they  will  come  of 
thems<"lves— -and  so  G.)d  bless  you.  I 
have  had  twenty  times  my  pen  in  my 
hand  since  I  came  down,  to  write  a  letter 
to  you  both  in  Gerard-street — but  I  am 
a  shy  kind  of  a  soul  at  the  bottom,  and 
have  a  jealousy  about  troubling  my  friends, 
especially  about  myself.  I  am  now  got 
perfedly  well,  but  was,  a  month  after 
my  arrival  in  the  country,  in  but  a  poor 
state— my  body  has  got  the  start,  and  is 
at  pre>ent  more  at  ease  than  my  mind — 
but  this  world  is  a  school  of  trials,  and 
so  Heaven's  will  be  done !  I  hope  you 
have  both  enjoyed  all  that  I  have  wanted 
— and  to  complete  your  joy,  that  your 
little  lady  flourishes  like  a  vine  at  your 
table,  to  which  I  hope  to  see  her  pre- 
ferred by  next  winter.  I  am  now  be- 
ginning to  be  truly  busy  at  my  Senti- 
mental Journey — the  pains  and  sorrows 
of  this  life  having  retarded  its  progress- 
but  I  shall  make  up  my  lee- way,  and  over- 
take every  body  in  a  very  short  time. 

What  can  I  send  you  that  Yorkshire 
produces  ?  tell  me-— I  want  to  be  of  use 
to  you,  for  I  am,  my  dear  friends,  with 
the  truest  value  and  esteem,  your  ever 
obliged,  &c. 

L£TTER    XLIir. 

From  the  same  to  the  same, 

Coxvvould,  August  2,   1767. 

jV/f  y  dear  friends  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J » 

are  infinitely  kind  to  me,  in  sending 
now  and  then  a  letter  to  inquire  after  me 
—and  to  acquaint  me  how  they  are. 
You  cannot  conceive,  my  dear  lady,  how 
truly  I  bear  a  part  in  your  illness.  I  wish 
Mr.  J  would  carry  you  to  the  south 

of  France  in  pursuit  of  health-— but  why 
need  I  wish  it,  when  I  know  his  afFettion 
will  make  him  do  that  and  ten  times  as 
much  to  prevent  a  return  of  those  symp- 
toms which  alarmed  him  so  much  in  the 
spring  ?  Your  politeiicss  and  humanity 
are  always  contriving  to  treat  me  agree- 
ably, and  what  you  promise  next  winter, 
will  be  perfedly  so-— but  you  must  get 
Well— and  your  little  dear  girl  must  be  of 
the  party,  with  her  parents  and  friends, 
to  give  it  a  relish— I  am  sure  you  shew  no 
partiality,  but  what  is  natural  and  praise- 
worthy, in  behalf  of  your  daughter ;  but 
I  wonder  my  friends  will  not  find  her  a 
play-fellow }  and  I  both  hope  and  advise 
them  Dot  to  venture  along  through  this 


warfare  of  life  without  two  strings  at  least 
to  their  bow.  I  had  letters  from  France 
by  last  night's  post,  by  which  (by  some 
fatality)  I  find  not  one  of  my  letters  ha» 
reached  Mrs.  Sterne.  This  gives  me 
concern,  as  it  wears  the  aspect  of  unkind- 
ness,  which  she  by  no  means  merits  from 
me.  My  wife  and  dear  girl  are  coming 
to  pay  me  a  visit  for  a  few  months  ;  1 
wish  I  may  prevail  with  them  to  tarry 
longer.  You  must  permit  me,  dear  Mrs. 
J.,  to  make  my  Lydia  known  to  you,  if 
I  can  prevail  with  my  wife  to  come  and 
sf>end  a  little  time  in  London,  as  she  re- 
turns to  France.  I  exped  a  small  parcel 
---may  I  trouble  you,  before  you  write 
next,  to  send  to  my  lodgings  to  ask  if 
there  is  any  thing  directed  to  me  tl:at  you 
can  inclose  under  cover  ?  I  have  but  one 
excuse  for  this  freedom,  which  I  am 
prompted  to  use,  from  a  persuasion  that 
it  is  doing  you  pleasure  to  give  you  an 
opportunity  of  doing  an  obliging  thing— 
and  as  to  myself,  I  rest  satisfied,  for  'tis 
only  scoring  up  another  debt  of  thanks  to 
the  millions  I  owe  you  both  already— Re- 
ceive a  thousand  and  a  thousand  thanks, 
yes  and  with  them  ten  thousand  friendly 
wishes  for  all  you  wish  in  this  world-— 
May  my  friend  Mr.  J.  continue  blessed 
with  good  health,  and  may  his  good  lady 
get  perfedtly  well,  there  being  no  wo- 
man's health  or  comfort  I  so  ardently 
pray  for.  Adieu,  my  dear  friends — be- 
lieve me  most  truly  and  faithfully  yours. 

LETTER    XLIV. 
Mr.  Sterne  to  Miss  Sterne. 

Coxwould,  August  24,  1767. 

T  AM  truly  surprised,  my  dear  Lydia, 
that  my  last  letter  has  not  reached  thy 
mother,  and  thyself — it  looks  most  un- 
kind on  my  part,  after  your  having  wrote 
me  word  of  your  mother's  intention  of 
coming  to  England,  that  she  has  not  re- 
ceived my  letter  to  welcome  you  bi)th— - 
and  though  in  that  I  said  I  wished  yoix 
would  defer  your  journey  till  March,  for 
before  that  time  I  should  have  published 
my  sentimental  work,  and  should  be  in 
town  to  receive  you— yet  1  will  shew  you 
more  real  politeness  than  any  you  have 
met  with  in  France,  as  mine  will  come 
warm  from  the  heart.  lam  sorry  yon 
are  not  here  at  the  races,  but  les  files 
champetres  of  the  Marquis  de  Sade  have 
ma4e  you  .amends.  I  know  B— —  very 
T  t  2  "WC 
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veil,  mid  lie  is  what  in  France  would  be 
called  admirable — that  wouUl  he  but  so 
so  Lere — You  are  right — he  studies  na- 
ture more  than  any,  or  rather  mo«t,  of 
the  French  comedians---ir  the  Empress 
of  Russia  pays  him  and  his  wik-  a  pension 
of  twenty  thous.ind  livres  a  year,  I  think 
he  is  very  well  off.  The  tolly  (it  staying 
till  alter  twelve  for  supjiei— -that  you 
two  eACotmnunicated  beings  might  have 
meat  !--•"  his  conscience  wouKi  not  let  it 
♦*  be  served  before."  Surely  the  Mar- 
quis thought  yon  both,  being  Knglish, 
could  nut  be  satisfied  without  it  1  \V(  uld 
have  given,  not  my  gown  and  cassock 
(for  I  have  but  one),  but  n  y  topaz  ring, 
to  have  seen  the  pdits  maitrvs  el  mai- 
trcssdx  go  to  mass,  aflei  having  spent  the 
Dight  in  dancing.  As  to  my  pleasures, 
ihc}  are  few  in  compass.  ISIy  p<inr  cat 
sils  purring  beside  me — your  lively  French 
dog  >hall  have  his  place  on  the  other  side 
cf  my  fire-— but  if  he  is  as  devilish  as 
whtu  I  last  saw  him.  I  must  tutor  him," 
for  I  will  not  have  my  cat  abused— -in 
slioit,  I  will  have  nothing  devilish  about 
me— a  combustion  will  spoil  a  sentimen- 
tal thought. 

Another  thing  I  must  deshe— do  not 
be  alarmed— 'lis  to  throw  all  your  rouge 
pots  into  the  Sorgne  before  you  set  out--- 
1  will  have  no  rouge  put  on  in  England--- 

and  do  not  bewail  them  as did 

her  silver  fcringue  or  glister  equipage 
which  she  lost  in  accrta'.n  rive  r---but  take 
a  wise  resolution  of  doling  without  rouge. 
—J  have  been  three  days  ago  bad  again 
—with  a  spitting  of  blqod — and  tiiat  un- 
feeling brute  *******  came  and  drew 
my  curtaifis,  and  witli  a  voice  like  a 
trumpe',  halloo'd  in  my  ear— -Z---d3, 
what  a  tine  kettle  of  fish  have  yon  brought 

yourself  to,  Mr.  S !  In  a  faint  voice, 

I  bad  i.im  leave  me,  for  comfort  sure  was 
never  administered  in  so  rough  a  manner. 
---Tell  your  mother  I  hope  she  will  pur- 
ehase  what  cither  of  you  may  want  at 
I'aris---'tis  an  occasion  not  to  be  lost---so 
w  rite  to  me  from  Paris  that  I  may  eome 
and  meet  you  in  my  poat-chaise  with  my 
hjng-tailed  liorscs — and  the  monentyou 
Jiaveboth  put  your  feet  in  it,  call  it  here- 
after yours.— -Adieu,  dear  Lydia— be- 
lieve me,  what  I  ever  shall  be,  your  af« 
fei*-lionate  father. 

I  think  I  shall  not  write  to  Avignon 
any  more,  but  you  will  find  one  for  you 
wt  Part»— once  mure  adieu. 


LETTER    XLV. 

Mr.  Sterne  to  Sir  IF. 

Dear  Sir,  Coxwould,  Sept   27, 1767. 

Vpu  are  arrived  at  Scarborough  when 
all  ihe  world  has  left  it— but  you  are 
an  unaccountable  being,  ar.d  so  there  is- 
nothing  more  to  be  said  on  the  matter — 
You  wi-,h  me  to  come  to  Scarborough,  and 
join  you  to  read  a  work  that  is  not  yet 
finished-— besides,  1  have  other  things  in 
my  head. ---My  wife  will  be  here  in  three 
or  four  days,  and  I  must  not  be  found 
straying  in  the  wilderness— but  I  have 
been  there.  As  for  meeting  you  at  Bluit's, 
with  all  my  heart---!  will  laugh,  and 
drink  my  barley-water  with  you.  As 
soon  as  I  have  greeted  my  wife  and 
daugiiter,  and  hired  then)  a  house  at 
York,  I  shall  go  lo  London,  where  yon 
generally  are  in  spring— and  then  my 
Sentimental  Journey  will,  I  dare  say, 
.  convince  you  lliat  my  feelings  are  from 
the  heart,  and  that  that  heart  is  not  of 
the  worst  of  moulds-— praised  be  Gi  d  for 
my  sensibility  I  Though  it  has  often  made 
me  wretched,  yet  I  would  not  exchange 
it  for  all  the  pleasures  tiie  grossest  sensu- 
alist ever  felt.  Write  to  me  the  day  you 
will  be  at  York— -'tis  ten  to  one  but  I 
may  introduce  you  to  my  wife  and  daugh- 
ter. Eelieve  me,  my  g(X)d  Sir,  ever 
)ours. 

I-  E  T  T  E  R    XLVL 

Mr.  Slenie  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J , 


Cox  would,  Odloberj,  1767. 
T  II AVF,  suffered  under  a  strong  desire  for 
above  this  fortnight,  to  send  a  letter 
of  inquiries  after  the  health  and  the  well- 
being  of  my  dear  friends,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 

J ;  and  1   do  assure  you  both,  'twas 

merely  owing  10  a  little  modesty  in  my 
temper  not  10  make  my  good-will  trou- 
blesome, wheie  I  have  so  much,  and  to 
theise  1  never  think  of,  but  with  ideas  of 
sensibility  and  obligation,  that  I  have  re- 
fraind.— Good  God  !  to  think  I  could  be 
in  town,  and  not  go  the  first  step  I  mad« 
to  Gerard-street!— My  mind  and  body 
must  be  at  sad  variance  with  each  other, 
should  it  ever  fall  out  that  it  is  not  both 
the  first  and  last  place  also  where  I  shall 
betake  myself,  were  it  oftly  to  say, 
•«  God  bless  you." — May  you  have  every 
blessing  he  can  send  you  !  'tis  a  part  o( 
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my  litany,  where  you  will  always  have  a 
place  whilst  1  have  a  tongue  to  repeat  it. 
— And  so  you  heard  I  had  left  Scarbo- 
rough, which  you  would  no  more  credit, 
than  the  reasons  as^^igned  for  it — I  thank 
you  for  it  kindly — though  you  have  not 
told  me  what  they  were;  being  a  shrewd 
divine,  I  think  I  can  guess. — I  was  ten 
days  at  Scarborough  in  Septt-niber,  and 
was  hospitably  enttrlained  by  one  of  the 
bt^stof  our  Bishops ;  who.  as  he  kept  house 

there,  piessed  me  to  be  wiih  him and 

his  household  consisted  of  agentlcman  and 
two  ladies — which,  with  the  good  Bishop 
and  myself,  made  so  good  a  party  that  we 
kept  much  to  ourselves. — I  made  in  this 
timeacounrxion  of  great  friendship  with 
my  mitred  host,  who  would  gladly  have 
taken  me  with  him  back  to  Ireland. — 
However,  we  all  lett  Scarborough  toge- 
ther, and  lay  littcen  miles  otf,  where  we 

kindly  parted. Now  it  was  supposed 

(and  have  since  heard)  that  I  e'en  went 
on  with  the  party  to  London,  and  this  I 
suppose  was  the  reason  assigned  for  my 
being  there. — I  dare  say  charity  would 
add  a  little  to  the  account,  and  give  out 
that  'twas  on  the  score  of  one,  and  per- 
haps both  of  the  ladies — and  I  will  ex- 
cuse charity  on  that  head,  for  a  heart  dis- 
engaged could  not  well  have  done  better. 
—I  have  been  hard  writing  ever  since — 
and  hope  by  Christmas  I  shall  be  able  to 
give  a  gentle  rap  at  your  door — and  tell 
you  how  happy  I  am  to  see  my  two  good 
friends. — 1  assure  you  I  spur  on  my  Pe- 
gasus more  violently  upon  that  account, 
and  am  now  determined  not  to  draw  bit, 
till  I  have  finished  this  Sentimental  Jour- 
ney— which  I  hope  to  lay  at  your  feet, 
as  a  small  (but  a  very  honest)  testimony 
of  the  constant  truth  with  which  I  am, 
my  dear  friends,  your  ever  obliged  and 
grateful,  &c. 

P.  S.  My  wife  and  daughter  arrived 
here  last  night  from  France. — My  girl 
has  returned  an  elegant  accomplished  lit- 
tle slut — my  w:fe but  I  hate  to  praise 

my  wife — 'tis  as  much  as  decency  will 
allow  to  praise  my  daughter. — I  suppose 
they  will  return  next  summer  to  France, 

They  leave  me  in  a  month  to  reside 

at  York  for  the  winter — and  I  stay  at 
Coxwould  till  the  first  of  January. 


LETTER    XLVn. 

Mr.  Sterne  to  Mrs.  F 


Dear  IMadam,  Coxwouid.  Frid»y. 

J  KETURM  you  a  thousand  thanks  for 
your  obliging  inquiry  after  me — I  got 
do'.vn  last  summer  very  much  worn  out — 
and  much  worse  at  the  end  of  my  journey 
— I  was  forced  to  call  at  his  Grace's 
house  (the  Archbishop  of  York)  lorcfresh| 
myself  a  couple  of  days  upon  the  road 
near  Doncaster — Since  1  got  home  to 
quietness,  and  temperance,  and  good 
books,  and  good  hours,  I  have  mended 
— and  am  now  very  stout — and  in  a  fort- 
night's time  shall  perhaps  be  as  well  as 
you  yourself  could  wish  me. — I  have  the 
pleasure  to  acquaint  you  ihat  niy  wife  and 
daug!iter  are  arrived  from  France. — I 
shall  be  in  town  to  greet  my  friends  by 
the  first  of  January. — Adieu,  dear  Madam 
— Believe  me  yours  sincerely. 

LETTER    XLVIIT. 

Mr.  Sterne  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J     ■■ . 

Coxwouid,  November  iz,  1767. 

T^ToRGivE  me,  dear  Mrs.  J ,  if  I  am 

troublesome  in  writing  something  be- 
twixt a  letter  and  a  card,  to  inquire  after 

you  and  my  good  friend  Mr.  J ,  whom 

'tis  an  age  since  I  have  heard  a  syllable 

of 1  think  so,  however,   and  never 

more  felt  the  want  of  a  house  I  esteem  so 
much,  as  I  do  now  when  I  can  hear  tid- 
ings of  it  so  seldom — and  have  notliing 
to  recompense  my  desires  of  se<  ing  its 
kind  possessors,  but  the  hv)pes  betore  me 
of  doing  it  by  Christmas.     .1  long  sadly 

to  see  you — and  my  friend  Mr.  J . 

I  am  still  at  Coxwouid — my  wife  ntij 
girl  here.  She  is  a  dear  good  crea- 
ture— afleftionate,  and  most  elegant  in 
body,  and  itiind — she  is  al!  Heaven  couid 
give  me  in  s  daughter — but  like  other 
blessings,  not  giv^n,  but  lent ;  for  licr 
mother  love:.  France — and  this  dear  j  art 
of  me  must  be  torn  from  my  arn^.s,  to 
follow  her  mother,  who  .seems  ir.cliiied 
to  establish  her  in  France,  where  she  has 
ha',  many  advantageous  offers. — Do  n  t 
smile  at  my  weakness,  when  I  say  I  done 
wonder  at  it,  for  she  is  as  accomplished  a 
slut  as  France  can  produce.  You  shall 
excuse  all  this~if  you  won't,  I  desire  Mr. 
J  to  be  my  advocate— but  I  know 

X  t  3  i  don't 
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I  don't  want  one. — With  what  pleasure 
fihall  I  embrace  your  dear  little  pledge — 
■whom  I  hope  to  see  every  hour  increasing 
in  stature,  and  in  favour,  both  with  God 
and  man  ! — I  kiss  all  your  hands  with  a 

most  devout  and  friendly  heart. No 

man  can  wish  you  more  good  than  your 
meagre  friend  does — few  so  much,  for  I 
am  with  infinite  cordiality,  gratitude,  and 

honest  affe6tion,  my  dear  Mrs.  J , 

your  ever  faithful,  &c. 

P,  S.     ]Vly  Seniipental   Journey  will 

please  Mrs,  J -,  and  my  Lydia---I 

can  answer  for  those  two.  It  is  a  subjeft 
■which  works  well,  and  suits  the  frame  of 
mind  I  have  been  in  lor  some  time  past— 
I  told  you  my  design  in  it  was  to  teach 
■us  to  love  the  world  and  our  fellow-crea- 
tures better  than  we  do — so  it  runs  most 
upon  those  gentler  passions  and  affec- 
tions, which  aid  so  much  to  it.  Adieu,  and 

may  you  and  my  worthy  friend  Mr.  J 

continue  examples  of  the  doQrine  I 
teach  ! 


LETTER    XLIX. 
JV/r,  Sterne  to  A.  L e,  Esq. 

Coxwould,  November,  19,  1767. 
Vov  make  yourself  unhappy,  dear 
L— — e,  by  imaginary  ills — vvliich 
you  might  shun,  instead  of  putting  your- 
self in  the  way  of.  Would  not  any  man 
in  his  senses  fly  from  the  objed  he  adores, 
and  not  waste  his  time  and  his  health  in 
increasing  his  misery  by  so  vain  a  pursuit  ? 
I'he  idol  of  your  heart  is  one  ol"  ten  thou- 
sand. The  Duke  of has  long  sighed 

in  vain — and  can  you  suppose  a  woman 
will  listen  to  you  that  is  proof  against 
titles,  stars,  and  red  ribbands  ?  Her 
lierirt  (believe  me  L— ^ — e)  will  not  be 
taken  in  by  fine  men,  or  fine  sptcchcs— 
if  it  should  ever  feel  a  preference,  it  will 
choose  nn  objed  for  itself,  and  it  must  be 
a  singular  chara6ler  that  can  make  an  im- 
pression on  such  a  being — she  has  a  Pla- 
tonic way  of  thinking,  and  knows  love 
only  by  name-  the  natural  reserveofhcr 
charr.fter,  which  you  complain  of,  pro- 
ceeds not  from  pjide,  but  from  a  superi- 
oriiy  of  understandir.g,  which  makes  her 
despise  every  man  that  turns  himself  in- 
to a  fool — lake  my  advice,  and  pay  your 

addresses   to  Miss ;  siie  tsletms 

you,  and  t;me  will  wear  olT  an  attach- 


ment which  has  taken  so  deep  a  root  in 
your  heart.  I  pity  you  from  my  soul— 
but  we  are  all  born  with  passions  which 
ebb  and  flow  (else  they  would  play  the 
devil  with  us)  to  different  objedts — and 
the  best  advice  I  can  give  you,  L— — e, 
is  to  turn  the  tide  of  yours  another  way. 
I  know  not  whether  I  shall  write  again 
while  I  stay  at  Coxwould.  I  am  in  ear- 
nest at  my  sentimental  work---and  intend 
being  in  town  soon  after  Christmas — in 
the  mean  time  adieu.  Let  me  hear  from 
you,  and  believe  me,  dear  L.  yours,  &c. 

LETTER    L. 

From  the  same  to  the  same. 


Dear  L. 


Coxwould,  December  7,  1767. 


J  SAID  I  would  not  perhaps  write  any 

more,  but  it  would  be  unkind  not  to 

reply  to  so  interesting  a  htter  as  yours — 

I  am  certain  you  may  depend  upon  Lord 

's  promises, — he  will   tale  care  of 

you  in  the  best  manner  he  can,  and  your 
knowledge  of  the  world,  and  of  Kin- 
guages  in  particular,  will  make  yon  use- 
ful in  any  department  — If  his  Lordship's 
scheme  does  not  succeed,  leave  the  king- 
dom—go to  the  east,  or  the  west,  for 
travelling  would  be  of  infinite  service  to 
both  your  body  and  mind — But  more  of 
this  when  we  meet — now  to  my  own  af- 
fairs. I  have  had  an  ofter  of  exchanging 
two  pieces  of  preferment  I  hold  here, 
for  a  living  of  three  hundred  and  fifty 
pounds  a  year  in  Surry,  about  thirty 
miles  from  London,  and  retaining  Cox- 
would, and  my  prebendaryship  —  the 
country  also  is  sweet — but  I  will  not, 
cannot  come  to  any  determination,  till  I 
have  consulted  with  you  and  my  other 
fri<  nds.  I  have  great  oftt  rs  too  in  Ireland 

—the  Bishops  of  C and  R are 

both   my   friends— but   I   have  rejeded 

every  proposal,  unless  Mrs.  S and  my 

Lydia  could  accompany  me  thither— I 
live  for  the  sake  of  my  girl,  snd,  with  her 
sweet  light  burthen  in  my  arms,  I  could 
get  up  fast  the  hill  of  preienv.ent,  if  I 
chose  it — but  without  my  Lydia.  if  a  mi- 
tre was  oflered  me,  it  would  sit  uneasy 

upon  my  brow.     Mrs,  ^ 's  health 

is  unsuppoi  table  in  England.  She  must 
return  to  France,  and  justice  and  huma- 
nity forbid  uie  to  oppose  it.  I  will  allow 
her  enough  to  live  comfortably,  until  she 
■  can 
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can  rej)in  me.  My  lieart  'olecds,  L— e, 
when  I  th  nk  of  parting  wiih  my  cli.l  — 
'twill  bf  likt-  ihr  separ.aion  t)f  soul  ami 
body — ;iiid  e()ual  to  imthing  but  w.at 
pass'-s  at  that  trrineiidons  moiuriit ;  and 
lil-r  It  in  one  respfd,  for  she  will  be  in 
one  ki  !^  oni,  whilst  I  am  in  anollier. 
Ynu  v.iA  lauiih  at  my  weakness  but  I 
cinnot  belp  it — tor  she  is  a  dear,  disin- 
tt-'fst-'d  gi'l — A-  a  proof  of  it---\\  hen  she 
lef'  Coxwould,  and  I  bade  her  attieu,  I 
puilt  d  GUI  m\  purse,  a  d  offered  ht  r  ten 
giiueas  for  her  pr.vate  plea-^u  es — her  an- 
swer was  pr«tiy,  and  attested  me  too 
niurli  •  '*  No,  my  dear  p  ipa,  our  ex- 
pences  of  C'>mitig  ironi  France  m;iy  h;ive 
straitened  you — I  would  rather  put  an 
hundred  guineas  in  your  pocket  than 
take  ten  out  of  it  " — I  burst  uito  tear-. — 
but  why  do  I  pn.£tise  (jU  your  feeliiij^s — 
by  dwtliing  on  a  subjtt  that  Wili  touch 
your  h  art  ? — It  is  too  much  me  ted  al- 
ready by  its  own  sutti  lings,  J. — e,  for 
me  t  >  add  a  pniig,  or  cau-'C  a  siut^le  ii'gh 

—  -God  bVss  you---l  siiall  iope  to  guct 
you  by  New-year's-d.iv  in  pertett  licalih 

—  -Adieu,  my  dor  frie.id  — 1  am  most 
truly  and  coidially  yours. 

LETTER    LL 

Mr.  Sterne  to  Mr.  atid  Mrs.  J. 

York,  December  23,  1767, 
T  WAS  afraid  that  either  Mr    or  Mrs. 

J ,    or  their  1  ttle    blossom,    w;  s 

droopin  ---v  r  that  some  of  you  were  ill, 
by  not  hav  iig  the  ]  leasure  oi  a  line  fnjm 
you,  and  was  thii. king  of  writmg  again 
to  inquire  alter  youali  -when  I  wasc.Tst 
dovvii  my-elf  uiih  a  fever,  and  bleed- 
ing at  my  lungs  which  liiid  confined  me 
to  my  room  near  three  weeks— -when  i 
had  the  fav  ur  of  yours,  which  till  to- 
day I  have  not  been  able  to  thauK  you 
both  kiiidly  for,  as  I  most  cordially  now 
do---as  well  as  for  all  your  pro  essions  and 
proofs  of  good- wili  tt»  me.  I  wih  not 
say  I  have  not  balanced  ac  ounts  with  you 
in  this  All  I  knuw  is,  that  1  h.nour  and 
value  you  ore  than  1  do  any  good  crea- 
tures upon  earth-— and  that  1  could  not 
wish  your  happiness  and  the  success  ((f 
w  atever  conduce-  to  u,  more  than  1  do, 
^'as  I  your  bri/iher--but.  good  C>od  !  are 
We  not  a.i  brottiers  and  sisters  who  are 
fr.eiiMy,  virtuous,  and  good.'  Surely, 
iny  dear  friends,  my  nh, ess  has  bei  n  a 
sort  ul  b}uipatiiy  for  your  atfliCtion^  upon 


the  score  of  your  dear  little  one.— I  am 
Worn  down  to  a  shadow  j  but  as  uiy  fe- 
ver has  leu  me,  I  sft  off  I  li#- letter  end  of 
next  wee  with  my  trend  Mr.  Hall  fof 
town— I  need  not  te.l  n.)  f  leu  .s  ui  vie- 
raid->trect,  I  shall  do  myself  the  honour 

to  visit  them,  before  either  Lord 

or  Loni ,  &c  &c.— I  thank  you, 

my  d  ar  friend,  fcr  what  you  say  so  kind.- 
ly  about  my  dau^^hter-  it  shews  your 
g<  ou  heart,  for  as  she  is  a  stranger,  'tis 
a  fiee  g  f t  in  you-  b  t  wnen  she  is 
known  to  you,— si  e  shall  win  it  fairly-— 
but,  alas!  whm  this  event  is  to  ha, 'pen, 
is  in  the  clouds.  Mrs.  S---  has  hired  a 
house  ready  fuini>htd  at  York,  till  she 
returns  to  Fiance,  and  my  Lydia  must 
not  ieave  lier. 

VVnat  a  sad  sciatch  of  a  letter  !— but  I 
am  weak,  my  dear  Iriend-,  both  in  h(w\y 
a«:d  mind--  so  God  bless  you--- vou  will 
see  nje  enter  like  a  g  ost— -so  I  te  1  you 
before  hand  not  to  be  tiightened.— -I  .ini, 
my  dear  friends,  with  tne  trueit  aiiach- 
nieht  and  esteem,  ever  yours. 

LETTER   LIL 
From  the  same  to  the  same. 

Old  Bond  Street,  January  1,  1768. 
^oT  knowing  whether  the  moisture  of 
t  e  wtather  will  pernnt  me  to  give 
my  kind  friencis  in  Gerard-sireei  a  call 
this  morning  tor  five  minutes— -I  be«- 
le  ive  to  send  ihem  all  the  good  wishes, 
compliments,  and  resp  6ls,  I  owe  them. 
— -1  continue  to  mend,  and  doubt  not  but 
t!  is,  with  all  other  evils  and  uncert^i.  ties 
of  life,  will  end  for  the  best.  I  send  all 
compliments  to  your  fire-sides  this  .Sun- 
day night---Miss  Ayscough  the  wise. 
Miss    Pigot    the  witty,    your   daughter 

the  preltyj    and  so  on.---lf  Lord  (> 

is  with  }ou,   I  beg  my  dear  Mrs.  J 

will  pretnt   the    incil'^ed   to    Lim 

'twili  a  d  to  the  millions  of  obliga- 
tions I  already  owe  you.— -I  air»  soiry 
that  I  an.  no  subscriber  to  Sol.o  inis  sea- 
son-—it  de]))ives  me  of  a  pletsure  worth 
twice  the  subscnpiion-^-^but  1  am  just 
go.ng  to  semi  about  this  quarter  of  the 
town,  to  see  if  it  is  not  tool  te  to  pro- 
cure a  ticket,  undisposed  «.f,  tiom  some 
of  my  bol'o  friends ;  and  it  I  can  succe*  d, 
I  will  either  send  or  wait  ujxm  you  with 
it  by  half  an  hour  alter  three  to  niorro*r 
-■-if  not,  my  friei'd  wiildi  me  thcjusiire 
to  btUcve  n,e  tiuiy  iiiibCiaule— I  am  half 
T I  4  engaged. 
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engaged,  or  more,  for  dinner  on  Sunday 
iifxt,  but  wBI  try  to  get  disengnged,  in 
order  \o  be  with  my  friends. — If  1  cannot 
I  will  glide  like  a  shadow  uninvited  to 
G. -rard-street  some  day  this  week,  that 
■we  may  eat  our  bread  and  meat  in  love 
and  peace  together. — God  ble.ss  you 
both  ! — I  am,  uith  the  most  sincere  re- 
gard, your  ever  obliged,  &c. 

LETTER    L'lL 
Mr.  Sterne  to  Mr,  and  Mrs.  J. 

Thursday,  Old  Bond-street, 

A    THOUSAND    thanks,    and  a.s  many 

excuses,   my    dear  friends,   for  the 

trouble  my  blunder  has  given  you.     By 

a  second  note  I  am  astonished  I  could  read 

Satu  day  fur  Sunday,  or  make  any  niis- 

tiikc  in  a  card  wrote   by  Mrs.  J s, 

in  whch  my  friend  is  as  unrivalled,  as 
in  a  hundred  greater  Excellencies. 

I  am  now  tied  down  neck  and  heels 
(twice  over)  by  engagements  every  day 
this  week,  or  most  joyfully  would  have 
trod  the  old  pleasing  road  from  Bond  to 
Gerard  street.  Mv  books  will  be  to  be 
had  on  Thursday,  but  possibly  on  We<l- 
iie-day  in  the  afternoon. — 1  am  quite 
veil,  but  exhausted  with  a  room  full  of 
Com;)<iny  every  morning  till  dinner — How 
do  I  lam-nt  Icannot  eat  my  morsel  (which 
is  always  sweet)  with  such  kind  friends  ! 
—  The  Sunday  following  I  will  assuredly 
vait  upon  you  both — and  will  come  n 
quarter  before  icur,  that  I  may  have  both 
a  little  time  and  a  little  day  light,  to  sec 

Mrs.  J 's   picture. -^I  beg  leave   to 

assure  my  friends  of  my  gratitude  for  all 
their  favours,  with  my  st  ntimental  thanks 
for  every  token  of  their  good  will. — 
Adieu,  my  dear  friends — I  am  truly 
yours. 

LETTER    LIV. 
Mr.  Sterne  to  Miis  Sterne. 

Fehriiary  Jo, 

My  dearest  Lydia,  t>lJ  Bond-ttreet. 

TVf  Y  Sentimental  Journey,  you  say,  is 
admired  in  York  by  every  one — and 
'tis  not  vanity  in  me  to  tell  you  that  it  is 
TO  less  admired  here — but  what  is  the 
gratification  of  my  fcehngs  on  this  occa- 
jJQii  ) — "Xhe  want  of  health  bows  me 
down,  and  vanity  harbours  not  in  thy  fa- 
ther's breast — t.  is  vile  influenza — be  not 
ala-.i  '<•  I  thr  k  I  shall  get  tiie  better  of 
if — and  shall  be  with  you  both  the  lirst 


of  May;  and  if  I  escape,  'twill  not  be  for 
a  U)ng  period,  my  ciiild — unless  a  quiet 
retre:it  anfl  peace  of  mind  can  restore  me. 
— 1  be  subject  of  thy  letter  has  astonished 
me. — She  couid  but  know  little  of  iny 
feelings,  to  tell  tree,  that  under  the  sup- 
position I  should  survive  thy  mother,  I 
should  bequeath  thee  as  a  legacy  to  ■ 
No,  my  Lydia  !  'tis  a  lady,  whose  virtues 
I  wisli  thee  to  imitate,  that  I  shall  entrust 
my  girl  to— I  mean  that  friend  whom  I 
have  so  often  talked  and  wrote  about— 
from  her  you  will  learn  to  be  an  atfedion- 
ate  wife,  a  tender  inother,  and  a  sincere 
friend — and  you  cannot  be  intimate  vith 
her,  without  her  pouring  some  i)art  of 
the  milk  of  human  kindness  into  your 
breast,  which  will  serve  to  check  the  heat 
of  your  own  temper,  which  you  partake 
in  a  small  degree  of. — Nor  will  that  ami- 
able woman  put  my  Lydia  under  the 
painful  necessity  to  fly  to  India  for  prd- 
teftion,  whilst  it  is  in  iter  power  to  grant 
lier  a  more  powerful  one  in  England. — 
But  I  think,  iny  L}dia,  that  thy  mother 
will  survive  me — do  not  dejed  her  spirits 
with  thy  apprehensions  on  my  account. — • 
I  liave  sent  you  a  necklace,  buckles,  and 
ihe  same  to  your  mother. — My  girl  can- 
not form  a  wish  that  is  in  the  power  of 
her  f.itl)er,  that  he  will  not  gratify  her 
in — and  I  cannot  injustice  he  less  kind  to 

thy  motiier. — 1  am  never  alone. The 

kindness  of  my  Iriends  is  ever  the  sanie— 
[  wish  tho'  I  had  thee  to  nurse  me — but 
I  an)  denied  that. — Write  to  me  twice  a 
week,  at  least. — God  bless  thee,  my 
child,  and  believe  me  ever,  ever  thy  at- 
feclionate  father. 

LETTER    LV. 
Mr.  Sterne  to  Mrs.  J. 

Tuesday. 

\'  OUR  poor  friend  is  scarce  able  to  write 
— he  has  been  at  death's  door  this 
week  with  a  p'.eurisy — I  was  bled  three 
times  on  Tnursday,  and  blistered  on  Tri- 
,i;;y — 'I'he  physician  says  I  am  better  — 
God  knou's,  for  I  feel  myself  sadly  wrong, 
and  shall,  if  I  recover,  be  a  long  while  of 
gaining  slrengih. — Before  I  have  gone 
thro'  half  this  letter,  I  must  stop  to  rest 
my  weak  hand  above  a  dozen  times- 
Mr.  J was  so  good   to  call  upon 

me  yesterday.  I  felt  emotions  not  to  be 
described  at  the  sight  of  him,  and  he 
overjoyed  me  by  talking  a  great  deal  of 

you. 
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you.     Do,  dear  Mrs.  J ,  entreat 

him  to  come  to-morrow,  or  next  day, 
for  perhaps  I  have  not  many  days,  or 
hours,  to  live — I  want  to  ask  a  favour  of 
him,  if  I  find  myself  worse- — tliat  I  shall 
beg  of  you,  if  in  this  wrestling  I  come  off 
con(jueror — my  spirits  are  fled — 'tis  a 
bad  omen — do  not  weep,  my  dear  Lady 
— your  tears  are  too  precious  to  shed  for 
me — bottle  th;  m  up,  antl  may  the  cork 
never  be.  drawn.  Dearest,  kindest,-  gen- 
tlest, and  best  of  women  !  may  health, 
peace,  and  happiness,  prove  your  hand- 
maids ! — If  I  die,  cherish  the;  remem- 
brance of  me,  and  forget  the  tollies  which 
you  so  often  condemn'd— which  my 
heart,  not  my  head,  betrayed  me  into. 
Should  my  child,  my  Lydia,  want  a  mo- 
ther, may  I  hope  you  will  (if  she  is  lel't 
parentless)  take  her  to  your  bosom  ? — 
You  are  the  only  woman  on  earth  I  can 
depend  upon  for  such  a  benevolent  ac- 
tion. I  wrote  to  her  a  fortnight  ago*, 
and  told  her  what  I  trust  she  will  find  in 

you.     Mr.  J will  be  a  father  to  her 

-—he  will  prote6t  her  from  every  insult, 
for  he  wears  a  sword  which  he  has  served 
his  country  with,  and  which  he  would 
know  how  to  draw  out  of  the  scabbard  in 
defence  of  innocence — Commend  me  to 
him — as  i  now  commend  you  to  that 
Being  who  takes  under  his  care  the  gcod 
and  kind  part  of  the  world.  Adieu  — 
All  gratelul  thanks  to  you  and  Mr. 
J . .    Your  poor  a|Fe£tiouate  friend. 

LETTER    LVL 

Mr.  Sterne  to  **********. 

-  T  BEHELD  her  tender  look— her 
pathetic  eye  petrified  my  fluids — 
the  liquid  dissolution  drowned  those  once- 
bright  orbs — the  late  sympathetic  fea- 
tures, so  pleasing  in  their  harmony,  are 
now  blastt  d — withered— and  are  dead; — 
her  charms  are  dwindled  into  a  melan- 
choly which  demands  my  pity.  Yes— 
my  friend — our  once  sprightly  and  viva- 
cious Harriot  is  that  very  object  that 
must  thrill  your  soul.  How  abandoned 
is  that  heart  which  bulges  the  tear  of  in- 
nocence, and  is  the  cause — the  fatal 
cause  of  overwhelming  the  spotless  soul, 
and  plunging  the  yet-untainted  mind  into 
3  sea  of  sorrow  and  repentance — Though 
born  to  proteiSl  the  fair,  does  not  man  a6t 

•  From  this  circumstance  it  may  be  conjectured, 
that  this  Letter  was  written  on  Tuesday  the  8th  of 
Marchi  1768,  sea  days  befote  Mr.  Sieniediiedi 


the  part  of  a  demon? — first  alluring  bj 
his  temptations,  and  ihrn  triumphiii'^  ia 
his  vii^lory— wlien  villany  gets  thr^as- 
cendency,  it  seldom  leaves  the  wretch  till 

it  has  thorcnighiy  polluted  him  .« 

X*«***  :<*,  once  the  joyous  companitm 
of  our  juvenile  extravagancies,  h\  a  deep- 
laid  scheme,  so  far  ingratiafed  himself 
into  the  good  graces  of  the  old  nian  — 
that  even  he,  will)  all  his  ;h  netralion  and 
exjieriMice  (of  which  old  (oiks  genernlly 
pique  themselves),  could  not  perceive  his 
drift,  and,  like  the  goodness  of  his  owa 
heirt,  believed  him  honourable: --had  I 
known  his  pretensions-— I  would  have 
flown  on  the  wings  of  friendship— of  re- 
gard—of atfedtion— and  rescued  the^ 
lovely  innocent  from  the  hands  of  the 
spoiler  : — be  not  alarmed  at  my  lieclara- 
tion — I  have  been  long  bound  to  her  in 
the  reciprocal  bonds  of  afl'ettion  ;— but 
it  is  of  a  more  delicate  stamp  than  the 
gross  materials  nature  has  planted  ia 
us  for  procreation— I  hope  ever  to  retain 
the  idea  of  innocence,  and  love  her  stills 
—I  would  love  the  whole  siex  were  thej 
equally  deserving. 

taking  her  by  the  hand 

—the  other  thrown  round  her  waist- 
after  an  intimacy  allowing  such  freedoms 
—with  a  look  deceitfully  pleasing,  tlic 
villain  poured  out  a  torrent  of  protes- 
tations---and  though  oaths  are  sjcred-— 
swore,  with  all  the  fortitude  of  a  cor.sci- 
entious  man— the  deptii  of  his  love— the 
height  of  his  esteem— the  strength  of  his 
attachment;— by  these,  and  other  artful 
means,  to  answer  his  abandoned  pur- 
pose (for  which  you  know  he  is  but  too 
well  qualified)— -gained  on  the  open  in- 
experienced heart  of  the  generous  Har- 
riot, and  robbed  her  of  her  brightest 
jewel.  Oh,  England  !  where  are  your 
senatoi-?  ?-— where  are  your  laws  ?— Yc 
Heavens !  where  rests  your  deadly  thun- 
der ? — why  are  your  bolts  restrained 
from  o'erwhelming  with  vengeance  this 

vile  seducer.' 1,— my  friend,— J, was 

the  minister  sent  by  justice  to  revenge 
her  wrongs— revenge — I  disclaim  it — 
to  redress  her  wrongs.  The  news  of  af- 
flittion  flies— I  heard  it,  and  posted 
to  •****,  wliere  forgetting  my  chara6ter 
— this  is  the  style  of  the  enthusiast- 
it  most  became  my  charadler— I  saw  him 
in  his  retreat-— I  flew  out  ot  the  chaise — 
caught  him  by  the  collar — and  in  a  tumult 
of  passipn— demanded  ;—surej  if  anger 
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is  excusable,  it  must  be  wlu*n  it  is  fx- 
crted  by  a  detest  at  on  of  vet'— 1  de- 
niandcil  him  to  restore—a  ;is  !  whiit  was 
not  in  his  power  to  return-- -Vengeance  ! 
-—and  shal'  these  vertnin—  these  s[X)ilers 
of  the  fair-'-tlese  ii;nrderers  of  she  mind 
---lurk  and  creep  ahout  in  dens,  secure 
to  ihtmseives,  and  pilhige  all  around 
them  ?-  -Distracted  with  my  >age—  I 
charged  iini  with  his  crime—  exploded 
his  baseness— -condemned  his  villany  — 
wliile  coward  guilt  sat  on  his  sullen  brow, 
and,  like  a  criminal  consci<m->  of  1  is  deed, 
tremblingly  pronouiiced  his  lear.  He 
hoped  means  might  be  touud  foi  a  snfii- 
cieiit  atonement---otf'cred  a  tender  of  his 
hand  as  a  sati^foction,  and  a  lif<"  dev(iied 
to  her  service  as  a  recompense  lor  his 
error.  His  humiliation  struck  me-— 'twas 
the  only  meaiis  he  could  hove  contrived 
to  assuage  my  anger— —~I  hesitat<  d-  — 
paustd-"ihought— a  d  still  must  think 
on  so  important  a  concrn  :  —assist  me  — 
I  am  halt  afraid  of  trustng  my  Ha  riut  in 
the  hands  of  a  nan,  whose  charatter  I 
too  we  1  know  to  be  the  antipodes  of  H.:r- 
riot's-"Heall  iiie  and  dissipation  j  — she 
9II  meekness  and  sentiment !  nor  can  1 
tliink  there  is  any  hopes  i  f  reformaiii.n  j 
—-the  offer  proceeds  more  frotn  surprise 
or  fear,  than  juNtiee  and  sincerity.  The 
•world---the  wi  rid  will  exclaim,  an  .  u.y 
Harriot  be  a  cast-olf  from  S()C.ety"-Let 
her-— I  had  rather  see  her  thus,  than  m- 
serably  linked  for  life  to  a  ump  t  vice- 
She  shall  retire  to  some  corner  of  the 
world,  and  there  weep  out  the icmaintier 
of  her  days  in  sorrow— foigeiiin.,  the 
wretch  who  has  abused  her  confidt  nee, 
but  ever  remenibering  the  t'neiid  who 
consoles  her  in  retirement.  You,  my 
dear  Charles,  shall  beiir  a  part  with  me 
in  the  delightlul  task  of  whispering 
"  peace  to  those  who  arc  in  troi.bie.  ,  nu 
*'  healing  tie  broken  in  spirit."  Adieu. 

LETTER    LVII. 

Mr.  Sterne  to  **********. 
Sir, 

T  FEEL  the  weig!.t  of  obri_;aiion  which 
your  friendtiip  iias  laid  upon  me,  and 
if  it  should  never  be  in  my  power  to  n.ake 
you  a  recompense,  I  hope  you  will  be 
recompensed  at  the  "  rcsuireCiiun  ot  the 
•'  just."  I  ho|>e,  Sir,  we  .shal.  Ijoth  be 
■found  in  that  catalouge ;— and  we arecu- 


couraged   to   hope,  by   the  exarnple   of 
Abraham  s  faith,  even  •'  a,  ainsi  hope." 

—  1  think  th  re  is.  at  least,  as  mueh  pro- 
ba  ihiy  of  our  reachi  g,  and  rejoicing  in 
the  "  haven  where  we  woud  be,"  as 
there  was  of  the  old  Patr. arch's  having  a 
child  by  hi^  old  wife.  There  is  not  any 
perst-n  living  01  dead,  whom  I  have  so 
strong  a  dcsiie  to  see  and  co  verv  with 
as  yourself:  ind^-ed  I  have  no  inclinaiion 
to  visit,  or  hay  a  syllable  to  but  a  f  w  per- 
sons in  this  lower  vah  of  vanity  ai.u  trars 
besides  you  ;---bui  I  often  derive  a  pe- 
cuiiar  satistai-iion  in  coiivcising  with  ihe 
ancient  and  modern  i;ea  ,-  -whoyei  live 
and  speiik  exct  llenllv  in  tbeii  works. •-- 
My  nigiiDouib  tmiik  n:e  often  alone,— 
and  yei  at  hueh  times  I  am  in  eomp.ny 
with  noe  thin  five  hundred  mutes--- 
each  of  whom,  at  my  pleasure,  cominii- 
nicatc  s  his  ideas  to  ine  by  dumb  signs— 
quite  as  intehigiuly  as  any  person  living 
can  do  by  ut'ering  of  words.  They  al- 
ways l\eep  the  distance  tr(..m  mc  which 
I  diie6t,---aiid,  with  a  motion  ot  my 
hand,  I  can  bring  them  as  near  to  me  as 
I  please.  I  l.iy  hands  (  n  h.ty  of  them 
sometimes  in  an  evening,  auti  hanule 
them  2sl  like  :—  thi  y  never  cumplan.  of 
ill-usa  e,---and  wh;n  dismis-ed  tiommy 
pre!-ei)ce,  -  thougii  ever  so  abiuptiy  -- 
take  no  ofieice.  Such  cOiivenience  is 
not  to  be  enjoyed  —nor  such  liberty  to  be 
taken  --with  the  living  :---we  are  bound 
-"in  point  ot  good  manners,  to  adniit  all 
our  prett  U'led  fiiendn  when  they  kni  ck 
for  an  entra.  ce,  41  d  dispeuie  w  itli  ail  Uic 
nonstuse  or  impertiht nee  vvhcb  they 
broach  t.ll  th  y  ihink  proper  to  with- 
draw :  nor  can  we  taki  the  liberty  of 
humbly  and  decently  opposin^  their  sen- 
timents wit  out  exciting  their  disgust, 
and  bei  g  in  danger  of  their  splenetic  re- 
pre.scntaiii  n  alirr  ihey  have  eft  us. 

I  am  Weary  of  laliving  to  the  many, 

—  who  thougli  quick  ot  hearing---ar'  .^o 
"  slow  of  iieart  to  b  lieve"---propositions 
w  ich  are  next  to  sett  evident  ;---you  ai  d 
I  were  n«)t  cast  in  o.  e  mould— corptral 
Ce»iuparison  will  attest  it,--  and  )et  we 
are  fasi  loned  so  much  alike,  that  we 
may  pass  for  twins  :---were  it  pos^iole  to 
take  an  inventory  of  all  our  sentiments 
and  feeiings---just  and  unjust, — hoiy  and 
impure-  -II icrc  would  appear  as  little  Cif- 
tcrt  me  bet  wet  n  them  as  thei  e  i-  between 
ipstiii6t  and  reason— -01--  wit  itiui  inad- 
iicsa :  Uie  bairiu:&  which  scMirate  u.e.-e— 

like 
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like  tlip  real  essence  of  bodies — escape  the 
piercing  eye  of  metapiiysics,  and  cannot 
be  poiiited  out  moie  clearly  than  geome- 
tricians define  a  strait  line,  which  is  said 

(o   have  length  witi  out  breadth. O 

ye  learned  anatomical  aggregaKs,  who 
pretend  to  instrudt  other  aggregates  !  be 
as  candid  as  the  sage  whom  ye  jjrc tend  to 
revere— ;;nd  tell  them,  that  all  you  know 
is,  that  you  know  nothing  ! 

1  have  a  mart  to  cdmmuni- 

cate  to  yon  on  ditJerent  subje6ts---my 
mountain  will  be  in  labour  till  i  see  you 
— and  then— -what  then  ?---why  yon 
must  exped  to  see  it  bring  forth— a 
mouse.---!  thereibre  beseech  you  to  have 
a  watchful  eye  to  the  cats  ; — but  it  is 
said  that  mice  were  designed  to  be  killed 
by  cats-— cats  to  be  worried  by  do^s,  &c. 
&c.  This  may  be  true— and  I  think  lam 
made  to  be  killed  by  my  cough,-— which 
is  a  perpetual  plague  to  me ;  what, 
in  the  name  of  sound  lungs,  has  my 
cough  to  do  with  you— or— you  with  my 
cough  ? 

I  am.  Sir,  with  the  most  pe.feft  affec- 
tion and  esteem,  your  humble  servant, 
&c. 

LETTER    LVIII. 

Mr.  Sterne  to****. 

Pear  Sir, 

T  HAVE  received  your  kind  letter  of  cri- 
tical, and  I  will  add,  of  parentil  ad- 
vice, which,  contrary  to  my  natural  hu- 
mour, set  me  upon  looking  gravely  for 
half  a  day  together  :  somelirqes  1  con- 
cluded you  had  not  spoke  out,  but  had 
stronger  grounds  for  your  hints  and  cau- 
tions than  what  your  good- nature  knew 
how  to  tf  11  me,  especially  with  regard  to 
prudence,  as  a  divine ;  and  that  you 
thought  in  your  heart  the  vein  of  humour 
too  free  for  the  solemn  colour  of  my  coat. 
A  meditation  upon  death  had  been  a 
more  suitable  trimming  to  it,  I  own  ;  but 
then  it  could  not  have  been  set  on  by  me. 
Mr.  F— ,  whom  I  regard  in  the  class  I  do 
you,  as  my  best  of  critics  and  well- 
wishers,  preaches  daily  to  me  on  the  same 
text :  "  Get  your  preferment  first.  Lory," 
he  says,  "and  t!  en  write  and  welcome." 
But  suppose  preferment  is  long  a-coming 
—and,  for  aught  1  know,  I  may  not  be 
preferred  till  the  resurredion  of  the  just — 
and  am  all  that  time  in  labour,  how  must 
X  bear  my  pains  ?    Like  pious  divines  ? 


or,  rather,  like  able  philosophers,  know* 
ing  that  one  passion  is  only  to  be  combated 
with  another  ?  But  to  be  serious  ^^if  I 
can),  I  will  use  all  reasonable  cauiif)ii,— - 
only  with  this  caution  along  with  it,  not 
to  spoil  my  book,  that  is,  the  air  and 
originality  of  it,  which  must  res'-mblethc 
auiiior ;  and  I  fear  it  is  the  numbt  r  (,f 
these  slighter  touches,  which  make  the 
reseniblaiice,  and  identify  it  from  all 
others  of  the  same  stamp,  which  this  un-r 
der-strapping  virtue  of  prudence  would 
oblige  me  to  strike  out.  A  very  able  cri- 
tic, and  one  of  my  colour  to ),  who  has 
read  over  Tristram,  made  a;.swer,  upon 
my  saying  1  would  consider  the  colour  of 
my  coat  as  I  corrected  it,  that  that  idea 
in  my  head  would  render  my  book  not 
worth  a  groat.  Still  I  promise  to  be  cau- 
tious J  but  deny  I  have  gone  as  far  as 
Swift :  he  keeps  a  due  distance  from  Ra- 
belais ;  I  keep  a  due  distance  from  him. 
Swift  has  said  a  hundred  things  I  durst 
not  say,  unless  I  was  Dean  of  St.  Pa- 
trick's. 

1  like  your  caution,  "  amlitiosa  rcrides 
'^  ornamenta."  As  I  revise  my  book,  I 
will  shrive  my  conscience  upon  that  sin, 
and  whatever  ornaments  are  of  that  kind 
fchall  be  defaced  without  mercy.  0\id 
is  justly  censured  for  being  "  ini^eTiii  mi 
"  ajtialor ;  and  it  is  a  reasonable  hint  to 
me,  as  I'm  not  sure  I  am  clear  of  it.  To 
sport  too  much  with  your  wit,  or  the 
game  that  wit  has  pointed  out,  is  sur- 
feiting; like  toying  with  a  man's  mistress, 
it  may  be  very  delightful  solacenient  to 
the  inamorato,  but  little  to  the  bystander. 
Though  I  plead  guilty  to  part  of  the 
charge,  yet  it  would  greatly  alleviate  the 
crime  if  my  readers  knew  how  much  I 
have  suppressed  of  this  device.  I  have 
burnt  more  wit  than  I  have  published,  on 
that  very  account,  since  I  began  to  avoid 
the  fault,  I  fear  I  may  yet  have  given 
proofs  of. — I  will  reconsider  Slop's  fall, 
and  my  too  minute  description  of  it ; 
but,  in  general,  I  am  persuaded  that  the 
happiness  of  the  Cervantic  humour  arisen 
from  this  very  thing,— of  describing  silly 
and  trifling  events  with  the  circumstan- 
tial pomp  of  great  ones.  Perhaps  this  is 
overloaded,  and  I  can  ease  it.  I  have  a 
projeft  of  getting  Tristram  put  into  the 
hands  of  the  Archbishop,  if  he  comes 
down  this  autumn,  which  will  ease  my 
mind  of  all  trouble  upon  the  topic  of  dis- 
cretion.    I  am,  &c. 
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LETTER   LIX. 

Ignatius  Savcho  to  Mr.  J —  IF- e. 

Charles-street,  Feb.  14,  1768. 
My  worthy  and  much  respeded  Friend, 
"Poke  ob:,frves, 

**  Men  change  with  fortune,  manners  change  with 

climes, 
"  Tenets  with  books,  and  principles  with  times." 

Your  frieiully  letter  convinced  me  that. 
you  are  still  the  same-— ;intl  gave  in  tiiat 
tonvidion  a  ten-lold  pleasure  :— you  car- 
ried out  (through  God's  grace)  an  hone^.t 
friendly  heart,  a  clear  discerning  head, 
and  a  soul  inapressed  with  every  humane 
feeling.  That  you  are  stil!  the  same— I 
repeat  it— gives  me  more  joy— than  the 
certainty  would  of  your  being  worth  ten 
jaghires  :---!  dare  say  you  will  ever  re- 
member that  the  truest  worth  is  tliat 
t^  ti:e  mind— the  best  rectitude  of  the 
heart — the  conscience  unsullied  with 
guilt— the  undaunted  noble  eye,  enriched 
■with  innocence,  and  shining  with  social 
glee— peace  dancing  in  the  heart— and 
health  smilin;;;  in  the  t'ace---May  the.se  be 
ever  thy  companions  !  and  for  riches  you 
■will  ever  be  more  than  vulgarly  rich- 
while  you  thankfully  enjoy— -and  grate- 
fully assist  the  wants  (as  far  as  you  arc 
able)  of  your  fellow-creatures,  I5ut  I 
think  (and  so  will  yon)  that  I  atii  preach- 
Big.  I  only  meant  in  truth  to  thank  you, 
■«hich  I  most  sincerely  do,  for  your  Kind 
letter  :—btlicve  mc,  it  gratilies  a  better 
pjinciple  than  vanity- -to  know  that  you 
lemember  your  dark-faced  friend  at  such 
a  distance.  But  what  would  have  been 
your  feelings— could  you  have  beheld 
your  worthy,  thrice  worthy  fit  her— joy 
sitting  triumphant  in  his  honest  face— - 
speeding  from  house  to  house,  an.ongst 
his  numerous  friends,  with  the  pleasing 
testimonials  of  his  son's  love  and  duty  in 
his  hands-— every  one  congratulating^  him, 
and  joining  in  good  wishes— while  the 
starting  tear  plainly  proved  that  over-joy 
and  grief  give  the  same  livery  ? 

You  met  with  an  old  acquaintance  of 

mine,  Mr.  G .    I  am  glad  to  hear 

he  is  well ;  but,  when  I  knew  him,  he 
was  young,  and  not  so  wise  as  knowing  : 
I  hope  he  will  take  example  by  what  he 
sees  in  you — and  you,  young  man,  re- 
meraUer,  if  you  should  unhapj^iily  fall  into 


bad  company,  that  example  is  only  the 
fool's  plea,  and  the  rogue's  excuse,  for 
doing  wrong  things  : — you  hare  a  turn 
for  rertertioi),  and  a  steadiness,  which, 
aided  by  the  best  of  social  disixjsitions, 
must  nrake  your  company  much  coveted, 
and  your  person  loved.  Forgive  me  for 
presuming  to  dU^late,  when  1  well  know 
you  have  many  friends  much  more  able, 
from  knowledge  and  better  sense-— 
though  I  deny — a  better  will. 

You  will  of  course  make  men  and 
things  your  study — their  dit^erent  ge- 
nius, aims,  and  passions  : — you  will  also 
note  climes,  buildings,  soils,  at.d  pro- 
dut^ts,  which  will  be  neither  tedious  nor 
unpleasant.  If  you  adopt  the  rule  of 
writing  every  evening  your  remarks  on 
the  past  day,  it  will  be  a  kind  of  friendly 
tele-a-ttte  between  you  and  yourself, 
wherein  you  may  sometimes  happily  be- 
come your  owii  monitor  ; — and  hereatter 
those  little  notes  will  afford  you  a  rid» 
fund,  wl-venev-r  you  shah  be  inclined  to 
re-trace  past  times  and  places.  I  say 
nothing  upon  the  score  of  religion — for, 
I  am  clear,  every  gtxxl  atfe6tion,  every 
sweet  .sensibility,  every  heart-telt  joy- 
humanity,  politeness,  charity — all,  oil, 
are  streams  from  that  sacred  spring  ; — so 
that  to  say  you  are  gocxi-tempered, 
honest,  social,  &:c.  &c.  is  only  in  faA 
saying,  you  live  according  to  jour  Divine 
M;is(er's  rules,  and  are  a  Christian. 

Yuur  B —  friends  are  all  well,  except- 
ing the  good  ]\Ir.s.  C — ,  who  is  at  this 
time  but  so  so.  Mis*;  C—  still  as  agree- 
able as  when  yon  knew  her,  if  not  more 
so.  Mr.  11 — ,  as  usual,  never  so  happy, 
never  so  gay,  nor  so  n)uch  in  true  plea- 
sure, as  when  he  is  doing  good — he  en- 
joys the  hope  of  your  well-doing  as  much 
as  any  of  your  family.  His  brother  John 
has  been  lucky — his  abilities,  address, 
good  nature,  and  good  sense,  have  got 
him  a  surgeoncy  in  the  battalion  of  guards, 
which  is  reckoned  a  very  good  thing. 

As  to  news,  what  we  have  is  so  incum- 
bered with  falsehoods,  I  think  it,  as  Bo- 
badil  says,  ••  a  service  of  danger"  to 
meddle  with:  this  I  know  for  truth,  tliat 
the  late  great  Dagon  of  the  people  has 
totally  lost  all  his  worshippers,  and  walks 
the  streets  as  unregarded  as  Ignatius 
Sancho,  and  I  believe  almost  as  poor — 
such  is  the  stability  of  popular  greatness : 

•*  One  sclf-approviag  hqur  whole  years  outweighs 
♦*  Ondlc  starers,  or  of  loud  huzjas,"  &c. 

Your 
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Yonr  brother  and  sister  C — d  some- 
times look  in  upon  us  ;  her  boys  are  fine, 
well,  and  thriving  ;  and  my  honest  cousin 
Joe  increases  in  sense  and  stature ;  he 
promises  to  be  as  gtxjd  as  clever.  ITe 
brought  me  your  tirst  letter,  which, 
though  first  wrote,  had  the  fate  to  come 
Inst ;  the  little  man  came  from  Red-lion 
court  to  Chnrles-street  by  himself,  and 
seemed  the  taller  for  what  he  had  done  ; 
he  is  indeed  a  sweet  boy,  but  I  fear  e\'ery 
t»ody  will  be  telling  him  so.  I  know  the 
folly  of  so  doing,  and  yet  am  as  guilty  as 
any  one. 

I'l^ere  is  sent  out  in  the  Besborough, 
along  with  fresh  governors,  and  othar 
strange  commodities,  a  little  Blacky, 
whom  you  must  either  have  seen  or  heard 
of;  his  name  is  S — .  He  goes  out  upon 
a  rational  well-digested  plan,  to  settle 
either  at  Madras  or  Beng.-l,  to  teach 
fencing  and  riding — he  is  expert  at  both. 
If  he  should  chance  to  fall  in  your  way, 
do  not  fail  to  give  the  rattlepate  what 
wholesome  advice  you  can  j  but  remem- 
ber, I  do  stri6tly  caution  you  against  lend- 
ing him  money  upon  any  account,  for  he 
has  every  thing  but — principle  j  he  will 
never  pay  you ;  I  am  sorry  to  say  so 
much  of  one  whom  I  have  had  a  friend- 
ship for,  but  it  is  needful.  Serve  him,  if 
you  can — but  do  not  trust  him.  There  is 
in  the  same  ship,  belonging  to  the  cap- 
tain's band  of  music,  one  C —  L — n, 
whom  I  think  you  have  seen  in  Privy 
Gardens :  he  is  honest,  trusty,  good- 
natured,  and  civil ;  if  you  see  him,  take 
notice  of  him,  and  I  will  regard  it  as  a 
kindnc'ss  to  me.  I  have  nothing  more  to 
8ay.  Continue  in  right  thinking,  you 
will  of  course  aft  well ;  in  well  doing, 
you  will  insure  the  favour  of  God,  and  the 
loveof  your  friends,  amongst  whom  pray 
reckon  yours  faithfully,  &c. 

LETTER   LX. 

Ignatius  Sancho  to  Mr.  M . 

August?,  1768. 
T  oRD  !  what  is  man  ? — and  what  bu- 
siness have  such  lazy,  lousy,  paltry 
beings  of  a  day  to  form  friendships,  or 
to  make  connexions  }  Man  is  an  absurd 
animal — yea,  I  will  ever  maintain  it— in 
his  vices,  dreadful — in  his  few  virtues, 
silly — he  has  religion  without  devotion — 
philosophy  N\  ithout  wisdom — the  divine 


passion  (as  it  is  called)  love  too  oft  with- 
out aft'eftion— and  anger  without  cause 
— friendship  wichout  reason — hate  with- 
out rcflcdion — knowledge  (like  Ashley *g 
puncii  in  small  qnnniitics)  withcHit  ju<ig- 
ment — and  wit  withoutdiscretion. — Look 
into  old  age,  you  will  see  avariix:  joined 
to  poverty — letchery,  gout,  impotcncy, 
like  three  monkics,  or  I^)ndon  bucks,  iti 
a  one-horse  whisky,  driving  to  the  Devi!. 
— Deep  politicians  with  palsied  licads  and 
relaxed  nerves — zealous  in  the  great  cause 
of  national  welfare  and  public  virtue — 
but  touch  not — oh  !  touch  not  the  pocket 
— friendship — religion — love  of  countrv 
—  excellent  topics  for  declamation  !— 
— but  most  ridiculous  chimera  to  suffer 
either  in  money  or  ease — for,  trust  me, 
my  M — ,  I  am  resolved  upon  a  reform. 
— Truth,  fair  truth,  I  give  thee  to 
the  wind  ! — AffciStion,  get  thee  hence ! 
Friendship,  be  it  the  idol  of  sudi  silly 
cha|)s,  with  aching  heads,  strong  passions, 
warm  hearts,  and  happy  talents,  as  of 
old  used  to  visit  Charles-street,  and  now 

abideih  in  fair  G h-house. 

I  give  it  under  my  hand  and  mark, 
that  the  best  receipt  tor  your  aching  head 
(if  not  the  only  thing  which  will  relieve 
you)  is  cutting  off  your  hair.  I  know  it 
is  not  the  ton  ;  but  when  ease  and  Ik  alth 
stand  on  the  right — ornament  and  fashion 
on  the  left — it  is  by  no  means  the  ass  be- 
tween two  loads  of  hay — why  not  ask 
counsel  about  it  ?  Even  the  young  part  of 
the  faculty  were  formerly  obliged  to  sub- 
mit to  amputation,  in  order  to  look  wise. 
— What  they  sacrificed  to  appearances, 
do  thou  to  necessity — Absalom  had  saved 
his  life,  but  for  his  hair.  You  will  re- 
ply, "  Caesar  would  have  been  drowned, 
"  but  his  length  of  hair  afforded  hold  to 
"  the  friendly  hand  that  drew  him  to 
"  shore."  Art,  at  this  happy  time,  imi- 
tates nature  so  well  in  both  sexes,  that  in 
truth  our  own  growth  is  but  of  little  con- 

.sequence.     Therefore,  my  dear  M , 

part  with  your  hair  and  head-achs  toge- 
ther, and  let  us  see  you  spruce,  well- 
shorn,  easy,  gay,  debonnair — as  of  old. 

I  have  made  inquiry  after  L 's 

letter.  My  friend  R' went  to  demand 

the  reason  for  omitting  to  publish  it,  and 
to  reclaim  tlie  copy.  The  publisher 
smiled  at  him,  and  bid  him  examine  the 
M.  C.  of  J.  13,  where  he  would  find  L. 
and  the  same  paper  of  the  20th  instant, 

where  he  would  also  find  P B s 

very 
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vf ry  angry  answer.  ]  ndeed  the  poor  fel- 
low foams  aff'ain,  and  appeirsas  inde- 
cently dull  as  malice  could  wi^li  him. 
I  went  to  the  cotfee-house  to  examine  the 
file,  and  was  greatly  pleased  upon  the 
second  reading  of  vour  work,  in  which 
is  blended  the  gentleman  and  the  scholar. 
Now,  observe,  if  you  dare  to  say  1  flat- 
ter, or  mean  to  flatter  you,  either  im- 
peach my  judgment  or  honesty-'-at  your 
peril  then  be  it.  For  your  letter  of  yes- 
terday, I  could  find  in  my  conscience  not 
to  thank  you  for  it---it  gave  a  melan- 
choly tint  to  every  thing  about  me.  Pope 
had  the  hcad-ach  vilely— Spenser,  I  have 
beard,  surtercd  much  from  it— in  short, 
it  is  the  ail  of  true  geniuses.  They  ap- 
plied a  thick  wreaih  of  laurel  round  their 
brows— do  you  the  same— -and  putting 
the  best  foot  foremost— duly  consider- 
ing the  mansion— what  it  had  sutfered 
through  chance,  time,  and  hard  use— be 
thankfully  resigned,  humble,  and  say, 
"  It  is  well  it  is  no  worse!" 

I  do  not  wish  you  to  be  any  other  than 
nice  in  what  new  acquaintance  vou  make. 
As  to  friendship,  it  is  a  mistake-'-real 
friendships  are  not  hastily  made— -friend- 
ship is  a  plant  of  slow  growth,  and,  like 
our  English  oak,  spreads-— is  more  ma- 
jestically beautiful,  and  increases  in  shade, 
strength,  and  riches,  as  it  increases  in 
years,  I  pity  your  poor  head,  for  this 
con'iounded  scrawl  of  mine  is  enough  to 
give  the  head-ach  to  the  strongest  brain 
in  the  kingdom— so  remember  I  quit  the 
pen  unwillingly,  having  not  said  half 
■what  I  meant  ;  but,  impelled  by  consci- 
ence, and  a  due  consideration  of  your 
case,  I  conclude,  just  wishing  you  as  well 
as  I  do  my  dear  self,  yours,  &c. 

Your  cure  in  four  words,  is 

CUT---OFF— YOUR— HAIR. 

LETTER    LXI. 

Ignatius  Sancho  to  Mr.  M 

Sept.  2o,  1768. 

Qh  my  M ^what  a  feast !  to  a  mind 

fa>hioncd  as  thine  is  to  gentle  deexls  ! 
-— Could'st  thou  have  beheld  the  woe- 
worn  obje«5t  of  thy  charitable  care,  re- 
ceive the  noble  donation  of  thy  blest 
house !  —the  lip  quivering,  and  the  tongue 
rcfusinti;  its  othce,  tliTough  joyful  surprize 
-•-the  heart  gratefully  throbbing— over 
svvched     with    thankful    scu&atioos— I 


could  behold  a  field  of  battle,  and  survey 
the  devastations  of  the  Devil,  without  a 
tear-— but  a  ht-art  o'ercharged  with  gra- 
titude, or  a  deed  begotten  by  sacred  pity 
-—as  thine  of  this  day— would  melt  me, 
although  unused  to  the  melting  mood. 

As  to  tiiy  noble,  truly  noble.  Miss , 

I  say  nothing—  she  serves  a  master— 
who  can  and  will  reward  her  as  ample--- 
as  her  worth  exceeds  the  common  non- 
sensical dolls  of  the  age ;— -but  for  thy 
compeers,  may  they  never  taste  any 
thing  less  in  this  world— than  the  satis- 
faction resulting  from  heaven-born  cha- 
rity !  and  in  the  next,  may  they  and  you 
receive  that  blest  greeting — "  Well  done, 
thou  good  and  faithful,"  &c.  &c.  Tell 
your  girls  that  I  will  kiss  them  twice  in 
the  same  place— troth,  a  poor  reward  ; 
—but  more  than  that-— I  will  respe6t 
them  in  my  heart,  amidst  the  casual  foi- 
bles of  worldly  prejudice  and  common 
usage.  I  shall  look  to  their  charitable 
hearts,  and  that  shall  spread  a  crown  ot" 
glory  over  every  transient  defe6t.  The 
poor  woman  brings  this  in  her  handj  — 
she  means  to  thank   you— your  noblo 

Ij ,  your  good  girls---her  benefa6tors 

---her  saviours.  I  too  would  thank- 
but  that  i  know  the  opportunity  I  have 
afl^brded  you  of  doing  what  you  best 
love,  makes  you  the  obliged  party— the 
obliger,  your  faithful  friend. 

LETTER    LXII. 
Ignatius  Sancho  to  Mr.  K 

Richmond,  Odl.  2o,  1769. 

"Yy^HAT,  my  honest  friend  K ,  lani 

heartily  glad  to  see  you,  quoth  I— .- 
long  look'd-for  come  at  last.  Well,  we 
will  have  done  with  that;— -you  have 
made  ample  amends  for  your  silence- 
have  approved  y(jurself,  what  I  ever  es- 
teemed you— an  honest,  hearty,  good 
lad.  As  to  your  apologizing  about  your 
abilities  fur  writing — 'tis  all  a  hum— 
you  write  sense;— and  verily,  ray  good 
friend,  he  that  wishes  to  do  better  must 
be  a  coxcomb.  You  say  you  was  throwa 
from  your  horse  but  once— -in  my  con- 
science-, I  think  once  full  oft  enough— 
I  am  glad,  however,  you  escaped  so  well. 
The  description  of  your  journey  I  re* 
turn  you  thanks  for — it  pleased  me  much 
— and  proved  that  you  looked  rather  far- 
ther than  your  horse's  head.    A  young 
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mm  shou"  i  turn  travel— -home  --leisure 
-—or  einplo.  ment---aU  to  ih  one  !;r.iii:l 
end  o.  ini())VinJ  hinst'lf.  From  your 
account  of  Dalkeiilj.  now  view  it  •'  in 
mv  lui'Ki's  eyf,"  (;is  H  imlft  s.iys),  nnd 
think  ii  a  dciiglitiui  spot.  I  was  vvron-4, 
J  tind,  in  my  !:otinns  of'the  Edinlnir.;liers 
-•-for  I  j'ldged  t'cm  the  grand  patterns 
for--  (•kMnhness---pohtfne.ss---and  :,eni'- 
rosity  Your  b.rtli-day  (■^tertainm^nts 
made  a  blaze  in  our  pajxT';,  winch  said, 
among  t  other  things,  that  the  puncnt^ns 
o-  rum  stood  as  tliick  in  your  park  as  the 
tre.s---oh '.  how  I  lick-d  my  lips,  and 
wished  the  distance  (lOOmilrs)  loss  be- 
tween us.  You  d  n.)i  say  a  w.)rd  atunit 
coining  back  again.  Pnor  Pat  hi's  paid 
his  la>t  debt--  pj-ace  and  hiiss  to  is  .spi- 
rit!  rest  to  his  bone-, !— -his  wit'e  and 
daughter  (both  with  child)  and  his  yonn-^- 
est  cliil!  all  came  down  ;---what  a  scene 
had  I  to  b  a  sp  dator  ot !— trust  me, 
James,  I  cried  like  a  whipt  sc  .ool-b<i\  ! 
—  -But  then  my  noble  master—'Great 
God  reward  hi:Ti  !---Tell  tne  not  of 
ninety  covers— -splendour— -and  fea  ting 
—To  wipe  away  the  tears  ot  dis.ress,  to 
m  ike  the  heart  ot  the  wid<)W  to  sing  tor 
joy-— may\such  ai'-iions  ever  (ms  they  have 
long  been)  be  the  charadterisii.-  of  the 

good  (liike  of  M !  Dr.  Jimes,  thy 

favourite,  twice  came  here  :— -at  tiis  tiist 
visit  lie  gave  no  hope-— the  next  day  he 
canse  and  poor  Pat  had  resignrd  up  his 
spirit  two  hours  before  he  got  here  ;— 
his  crace  paid  him  the  tribute,  the  r ch 
tribute  ot  many  tears—and  ordered  me 
to  get  a  lodging  tor  his  widow  and  chii- 
dren  :"-in  the  evening  he  (ordered  me  to 
go  to  them  for  lum"-and  acquaint  IVlrs. 
"W— —  !,ow  very  sensible  he  was  of  her 
great  1)8S,  as  well  as  his  own--  that  he- 
wouli  ever  be  a  triend  t"  her---and  ;is 
the  boy— though  he  was  pertecl!y  well 
satisfied  with  his  conduit  in  his  pi. ice— 
yet  if  he  would  like  any  trade  better 
than  continuing  his  servant-— he  wou  d 
put  him  out,  and  suppoi  t  him  through 
his  apprenticeship  ;--  and  he  would  give 
him  a  year  to  consider  it.-- -Put  i  a^  (hose 
to  stay,  and  ids  grace  promises  whoever 
uses  him  id  shall  be  no  servai  t  tiere  :-— 
on  the  night  ot  bis  inteiniei.t,  alter  all 
was  over,  the  duke  wrote  to  the  widow 
himself,  and  inclosed  a  twenty  pound  .ill 
—and  repeated  his  prom.»es.—  Vuuruwn 
heart,  my  dear  James,  wiil  make  ih  -  .est 
commeut— which  m  ^tdadcm—'Oac  such 


aMion— or  ten  birth-days— though  in 
truth  the  latter  has  as  m.-rit — it  creates 
bl^i!less,  a  d  lie'ps  tli  -  poar---!  su;jpose 
you  will  exped  nc  to  s  ly  something  of 
our  ta  iidv.  Her  grace,  I  am  truly  sorry 
to  say  it,  has  been  tnit  pooilv  for  some 
lime-  and  indeed  is  but  luditfrrrent  now 
--  fiml  if  iiis  mncy  ^rant  her  better 
health  !  —and  every  good  that  can  con- 
iriWute  to  her  happiness  ! — T'.,c  good 
Mi-qiiis  is  with  us—  Are  not  yon  tired  ? 
Thif  IS  a  deuced  U^ng  lett  r.  Well,,  one 
word  moie.    and   then    tareweli.     Mrs. 

M is  grown  :  enerou-— has  left  oft' 

swearing  and  modelling  S •  is  turn- 
ed J  w,  and  is  to  be  circuncis-d  next 
passovt  r.  VV— —  is  turned  fine  genilc- 
ma  !-  -and  left  <.tJ'  woik-  -and  I,  your 
hamble  friend,  I  am  for  my  sins  turned 
Method  St.  Thank  God!  we  are  all  pretty 
h./bbliii::;  as  to  he.ilih—  Dame  Sancho 
vvjjl  bt"  m'lch  obi  ged  to  you  for  your 
kind  mention  01  ii(ir---si.e  and  the  brats 
are  Vv-iy  well  thank  He.iven  I  Abraham 
g  ves  up  the  .stockings-— and  mo  key 
Tom  his  b(  X  — ihey  bot..,  with  all  the 
rest,  jo  n  in  love  and  best  wishes  to  your 
worship,  I,  tor  my  own  share,  own  iny- 
s«-lt  00  i^ed  to  you— and  think  myself 
honoured  in  your  acknowle  Jging  your- 
self my  pupil  ;  were  I  :m  ambitious 
ma.i,  i  sh»>.ild  never  forgive  you,-— for 
in  truth  you  t)y  tar  excel  your  master:  — 
j!0  on,  and  prosper,  "  Render  unto 
Caesar  the  thi  ,^»  which  are  CzEsar's— 
laugh  at  a.l  t'le  tad  b  lys  i<.  t'^e  kingdom. 
I  lesi,  dear  Jemmy,  ihy  true  friend  and 
obliged  feilow-servant. 

LETTER    LXirr. 

Ignatius  Sa/icho  to  Air.  M 

Manh  21,  1770. 

"  He,  *hi  cannot  s'em  his  aneer's  tide, 
•'  iJo  h  a  w;..i  hotsc  »*iilii  u  a  briUle  ride." 

Tt  i«.  my  dear  M— — .  the  same  with 
the  rest  of  t.ui  pa>isiuns  j  w"  have  Rea- 
son g'ven  U'  tor .  ur  rudder  --Religion  is 
our  .siieei  anchor— our  fixed  star,  Hope 
---Conscience our  faithful  monitoT-— and 
Hajpincss  ti,e  gratM  r  ward.  We  ali  in 
this  inannei  cai.  preach  up  trite  maxims: 
—  •a^k  any  jackass  t'e  ^^ay  to  happiiicvs— - 
and  like  me  tbey  wih  ^:ve  vent  to  pick- 
eu-up  toniiiion  place  sayiUi^s--  but  mark 
how  iliey  dCt--»Ji)  ju-i  as  yi.u  and  I  do 
—CO  tent  with  acKi  owi'-tlgin^  *«  slight 
ac^iUaiuiauce  wilb  wikdom,  uui  a^haiocd 
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of  appearing  to  ;ict  under  her  sacrtd  guid- 
ance— You  lio  uic  miitl)  more  honour 
tLan  I  deserve,  in  wishing  to  correspond 
with  me — the  balance  i^  (  nlircly  in  your 
jMvour — bill  1  taiicy  you  were  under  the 
niaiady  of  your  country,  hypp'd  for  want 
ot  fresh  air  and  cxeicise— .--o,  sitting  in 
a  j)ensive  attitude,  with  hi'  l<-lustre  eye, 
and  Viicant  counteiuincc — tlie  thought 
olitruded  on  your  fai.cy  to  give  ^^anclio 
a  Ittier — and  after  a  iiard  coiillid  'iwixt 
laziness  and  inclination — the  deed  was 
done,  i  verily  believe  you  commit  er- 
rors— only  tor  the  sake  of  liandsomcly 
;'.p<)lo<;izinif  for  them,  as  tumblers  oft 
make  slips  t(j  sur')rize  beholders  with 
their  agility  in  recovering  themselves.     I 

saw  Mr.  B last  night — who  by  the 

■way  I  like  tnuch — the  m;in  I  mean — and 
not  the  (;eiiius  (though  of  the  first  rate) 
— he  chattered  and  laughed  like  a  soul 
ignorant   of   evil. — He   asked   about   a 

niuiiey  creature  at .     I  told  him 

villi  more  truth  than  wit — that  you  was 
iiypp'd — I  inclose  you  a  proof  print : — 

and  how  does  Mad.  M ,  &c.  &c. }   Is 

Miss   S better  ?— Is   Mrs.  11 , 

Airs.  1' ,  Mrs.  H }     Lord  pre- 

fieiTC  me!  what  in  the  name  of  mischief 
have  I  to  do  with  all  this  combustible 
matter  ?  Is  it  not  enough  for  me  that  I  am 
l;ist  sliding  down  the  vale  of  years  ? 
Have  not  I  a  gout  ?  six  brats,  and  a  wife  ? 
—Oh  reason!  where  art  thou?  you  see 
by  this  how  nuich  easier  it  is  to  preach 
ihaif  to  do  !  But  stop — we  know  good 
from  evil  j  and,  in  serious  truth,  we  have 
powers  suflicicnl  to  withstand  vice,  if  we 
will  chooie  to  exert  ourselves.  In  the 
lield,  if  we  know  the  strength  and  situa- 
tion of  the  enemy,  we  place  oat-posts 
and  sentinels — and  take  every  prudent 
method  to  avoid  surprize.  In  conanon 
iif'e,  wc  must  do  the  same ; — and  trust 
lue,  my  honest  friend,  a  viftory  gained 
over  passion,  immorality,  and  pride,  de- 
serves Te  Dcumn,  better  than  those  gained 
in  the  fields  of  ambition  aud  blood. 
Here's  letter  for  letter,  and  so  farewell, 
yours— as  you  behave. 

LETTER    LXIV. 

Ignatius  Sancho  to  Mr.  B . 

London, 

My  dear  Friend,  July  »8,  177Z. 

^OTHiNG  could  possibly  be  more  wel- 
come than  the  favour  ot  your  truly 
fibliging  letter,  N\hich  I  received  the  day 


before  yesterday.  Know,  my  wortliy 
y<;ung  man — that  it  is  the  pride  of  my 
heart  when  I  reHe6t  that,  through  the 
favour  of"  Providence,  I  was  the  humble 
means  of  good  to  so  worthy  an  obje^^. 
May  you  live  to  be  a  credit  to  your  gieat 
and  good  friends,  and  a  blessing  and 
comfort  lo  your  honest  parer>is  ! — May 
you,  my  child,  pursue,  through  Gods 
iDercy,  the  right  paths  of  humilit)',  can- 
dour, teni|>erance,  benevolence — with  au 
early  piety,  gratitude,  and  praise  to  the 
Almighty  Giver  of  all  your  good  ! — gra- 
titude— and  love  for  the  noble  and 
generons  benefa£tors  his  providence  has 
so  kindly  moved  in  your  behalf !  Ever 
let  your  actions  be  ?suth  as  your  own 
heart  can  approve — always  think  before 
you  speak,  and  pause  before  you  att — 
always  suppose  yourself  befi)re  the  eye* 
of  Sir  William — and  Mr.  Garrick. — To 
think  justly,  is  the  way  to  do  rightly— 
and  by  that  means  you  will  ever  be 
at  peace  within.    I  am  happy  to  hear  Sir 

W tares  so  much  about  your  welfare 

— his  chai"a6terisgreai,becauseit  is  good  ; 
as  to  your  noble  friend  Mr.  Garrick — his 
virtues  are  above  all  praise — he  has  not 
only  the  best  head  in  the  world,  but  the 
best  heart  also  ; — he  delights  in  doing 
good.  Your  father  and  mother  called  on 
me  last  week,  to  shew  me  a  letter  which 
Mr.  Garrick  has  wrote  to  you — keep  it, 
my  dear  btJy,  as  a  treasure  beyond  all 
price — it  would  do  honour  to  the  pen  of 
a  divine — it  breathes  the  spirit  of  father- 
friend — and  christian  ; — indeed  1  knovr 
no  earthly  being  that  I  can  reverence  so 
much  as  your  exalted  and  noble  friend 
and  patron  Mr.  Garrick.  Your  father 
and  mother,  I  told  you,  I  saw  lately — 
they  \^ere  both  well,  and  their  eyes  over- 
flowed at  the  goodness  of  your  noble 
patrons — and  with  the  honest  hope  that 
you  would  prove  yourself  not  unworthy 
of  rheir  kindness. 

I  thank  you  for  your  kindness  to  my 
poor  black  brethren — I  flatter  myself 
you  will  find  them  not  ungrateful — tlicy 
aft  commonly  from  their  feelings :  I 
have  observed  a  dog  will  love  those  who 
use  him  kindly — and  surely  if  so,  ne- 
groes in  their  state  of  ignorance  and 
bondage  will  not  a£l  less  generously,  if 
1  may  judge  them  by  myself — I  should 
suppose  kindness  would  do  any  thing 
with  them  ; — my  soul  melts  at  kindness 
—but  the  contraiy,   I  own  with  shame, 
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—makes  me  almost  a  savage. — If  you 
can  with  convtniency — when  you  write 
again — send  me  halt' a  dozen  cocoa-nuts, 
I  shall  esteem  them  for  your  sake — but 
do  not  think  of  it  if  there  is  the  least 
diitiiculty.  In  regard  to  wages,  I  think 
you  adted  quite  right — do  not  seek  too 
iiastily  to  be  independent — it  isquite  time 
•nough  yet  for  one  of  your  age  to  be 
your  own  master.  Head  Mr.  Garrick's 
letter  night  and  morning — put  it  next 
your  heart — im[)ress  it  on  your  memory 
— and  may  the  God  of  all  mercy  give 
you  grace  to  follow  his  friendly  dictates  ! 
— I  shall  ever  truly  rtjoice  to  hear  from 
you,  and  your  well-doing  will  be  a  com- 
fort for  me  ever  ;  it  is  not  in  your  own 
j)ower  and  option  to  command  riclies 
—wisdom  and  health  are  immediately 
the  gilt  of  God — but  it  is  in  your  own 
breast  to  be  good — therefore,  my  dear 
child,  make  the  only  right  election — 
be  good,  and  trust  the  rest  to  God  j  and 
remember  he  is  about  your  bed,  and 
about  your  paths,  and  spieth  out  all  your 
ways.  I  am,  with  pride  and  delight, 
vour  true  friend. 

LETTER    LXV. 
Ignatius  Sancho  to  Mrs.  H  ■ 

February  9,  1774. 
Tt  is  the  most  puzzling  affair  in  nature, 
to  a  mind  that  labours  under  obliga- 
tions, to  know  how  to  express  its  feel- 
ings ; — your  former  tender  solicitude  for 
my  well-doing — and  your  generous  re- 
membrance in  the  present  order — appear 
friendly  beyond  the  common  aftions  of 
those  we  in  general  style  good  sort  of 
people;— but  I  will  not  teaze  you  with 
vay  nonsensical  thanks — for  I  believe  such 
kind  of  hearts  as  you  are  blest  with  have 
sufficient  reward  in  the  consciousness  of 
afting  humanely.  I  opened  shop  on  Sa- 
tirday  the  29th  of  January — and  have 
met  with  a  success  truly  flattering  j — it 
shall  be  my  study  and  constant  care  not 
to  forfeit  the  good  opinion  of  my  friends. 
I  have  pleasure  in  congratulating  you 
upon  Mrs.  W— — 's  happy  delivery  and 
pleasing  increase  of  her  family  ; — it  is 
the  hope  and  wish  of  my  heart — that 
your  comforts  in  all  things  may  multiply 
with  your  years — that  in  the  certain  gr^at 
end— you  may  immerge  without  pain- 
full of  hope — from  corruptible  pkasare 
•«-to  immortal  and  incorruptible  life— 


happii;«ss  without  end — and  past  all  hu- 
man comprehension  ; — there  may  yon 
and  I — and  all  we  love  (or  care  for) 
meet  !  the  follies — the  parties — distinc- 
tions— finds  of  ambition — enthusiasm— 
lusl — and  anger  of  this  miserable  motley 
world — all  totally  forgot — every  idea 
lost,  and  abs  trbed  in  the  blissful  man- 
sions of  redeeming  love. 

^  I  have  not  seen  Sir  Jacob  near  a  fort- 
night— but  hope  and  conclude  him  well. 

R is  well,   and  grows    very   fat^ 

an  easy  mind — full  purse — and  a  good 
table — great  health — and  much  indul- 
gence— all  these  conduce  terribly  to 
plumpness.  I  must  beg,  when  you  see 
Mr. ,  if  not  improper  or  inconve- 
nient, that  you  will  inform  him — that 
where  there  is  but  little— every  little 
helps ;  I  think  he  is  too  humane  to  be 
offended  at  the  liberty — and  too  honest 
to   be  displeased  with  a  truth.     I  am, 

with  grateful  thanks  to  Mr.  H ,your 

sincerely  humble  servant  and  poor 
friend. 

My  best  half  and  Sanchonetta's  arc  all 
well. 

LETTER    LXVL 

Ignatius  Sancho  to  Miss  L . 

Sept.  12,  177J. 
'^^HERE  is  nothing  in  nature  more  v«x- 

atious  than  contributing  to  the  unea- 
siness of  those,  whose  partiality  renders 
them  anxious  for  our  well-doing — the 
honest  heart  dilates  with  rapture  \Then  it 
can  happily  contribute  pleasure  to  its 
friends.  You  see  by  this  that  I  am  cox- 
comb enough  to  suppose  me  and  mine  of 
consequence  !  but  if  it  is  so — it  is  such 
as  you  whose  partial  goodness  have 
grafted  that  folly  on  my  natural  trunk  of 
dulness.  I. am,  in  truth,  in  a  very  unfit 
mood  for  writing— Yor  poor  Lydia  is 
very  so  so— Mrs.  Sancho  not  very  stout ; 
■^and  for  me,  I  assure  you,  that  of  my 
pair  of  feet — two  are  at  this  instant  in 
pain  !  This  is  the  worst  side — but  cou- 
rage !  Hope!  delusive  cheating  Hope  ! 
beckons  Self-love,  and  enlists  him  of  her 
side — and,  together,  use  their  friendly 
eloquence  to  persuade  me  that  better 
times  are  coming.  Your  beloved  wife 
(cries  Self-love)  will  have  a  happy  time, 
and  be  up  soon,  strong  and  hearty. 
Your  child  (cries  Hope)  will  get  the  bet- 
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trr  of  her  illness — and  grow  up  a  blessing  shnm,  believing  the  family  to  be  all  there, 
and  comfort  to  your  evening  life — and  I'he  day  after  you  left  town  her  Grace 
your  friend  will  soon  be  in  town,  and  died  ; — that  day  week  she  was  at  my 
enliven  your  winter  prospers  Trust,  door — the  day  alter  I  had  the  honour  of 
(rust  in  the  Almighty — his  providence  is  a  long  audi(  nee  in  her  dresying-room. 
your  shield — it  is  hi>,  love,  it  is  his  mercy,  Alas  I  t!ii<  hour  blessed  with  health — 
which  has  hitherto  supported  and  kept  crowned  with  honors-loaded  with  riches, 
you  up.  See,  see!  cries  Hope!  look  and  eMcirci»d  with  fciends — the  next  re- 
where  Religion,  with  Faith  on  her  right,  duccd  to  :'.  lump  of  poor  clay — a  tenement 
and  Charity  on  her  left,  and  a  numerous  for  worms! — Earth  re-possesses  part 
train  of  blessings  in  her  rear,  come  to  of  what  she  gave — and  the  freed  spirit 
thy  support.  Fond  foolish  mortal,  leave  mounts  on  wings  of  fire: — her  disorder 
con>plaining — all  will  be  right — all  is  was  a  stojipage — she  fell  ill  the  evening 
right.  .Adieu,  my  good  friend — write  of  the  Friday  that  I  last  saw  her — conti- 
lue  somct'in:,  to  ciiase  away  idle  fears,    nued  in  her  full  senses  to  the  last.     The 


and  to  stiengthen  hope.  Too  true  it  is, 
that  where  the  tender  passions  are  con- 
cerned, our  sex  are  cowards.  Yours 
sincerely, 

Mrs.  Sancho  sends  her  best  wishes. 

LETTER   LXVII. 

Ignatius  Sancho  to  Mr.  M >. 


good  she  had  done  reached  the  skies  long 
before  her  lamented  death — and  are  the 
only  heralds  that  are  worth  the  pursuit 
of  wisdom  ; — as  to  her  bad  deeds,  I  have 
never  heard  of  them.  Had  it  been  for 
the  best,  God  would  have  lent  her  a 
little  longer  to  a  foolish  world,  which 
hardly  deserved  so  good  a  woman  ; — 
for  my  own  part,  I  have  lost  a  friend — • 
July  2j,  1777.       and  perhaps  it  is  better  so.     "  Whatever 

Y^s — too  true  it  is — for  the  many  (aye,    is,"  &:c.  &c.     I  wi^h  S knew  this 

and  some  of  those  many  carry  their  heavy  news,  for  many  reasons.  1  am 
heads  liigh)  too  true  for  the  miserable —  inclined  to  believe  her  Grace's  death  is 
the  needy — thesick — for rnnny, alas!  who  the  only  thing  that  will  most  conduce  to 
now  may  have  no  helper — fur  the  child  of  his  reform.  I  fear  neither  his  gratitude 
folly  poor  S — ,  and  even  for  thy  worthless  nor  .sensibility  will  be  much  hurt  upon 
friend  Sancho.  It  is  too  true,  that  the  hearing  the  news — it  will  a&.  upon  his 
Almighty  has  called  to  her  rich  reward  fears,  and  make  him  do  riofii  upotJ  a 
—♦he  who,  whilst  on  earth,  approved  her-  ^Y/,?e  principle.  Hang  him!  he  teazes 
self  his  best  delegate.     How  blind,  how    nic  whenever  I  think  of  him.     I  supped 

silly,  is  the  mortal  who  places  any  trust    last  nii;hl  with  St. 5  he  called  in  just 

or  hope  in  aught  but  the  Almighty  !  now,  and  says  he  has  a  right  to  be  re- 
r— You  are  just,  beautil'ully  just,  in  your  inembered  to  you.  Yon  and  he  are  two 
sketch  of  the  vicissitudes  of  worldly  bliss,  old  monkies — the  more  I  abuse  and  rate 
. — We  rise  the  lover — dine  the  husband  you,  the  better  friend  you  think  me. 
—and  loo  oft,  alas  !  lay  down  the  forlorn  As  you  have  found  out  that  your  spirits 
widower.  Never  so  struck  in  my  life ;  govern  y.onr  head — yon  will  of  course 
•—it  was  on  Friday  night,  between  ten  contrive  every  method  of  keeping  your 
and  eleven,  just  preparing  for  my  con-    instrument    in    tune: — sure  I  atu  that 

eluding  pij>e — the  duke  ot  M s  man    bathing — riding-. walking — in  succession 

Jin>cks.  "  Have  you  heard  the  bad  — the  two  latter  not  violent — will  brace 
news? — No.  "  The  Duchess  of  QiK."ens-  your  nerves — purify  your  blood — invi- 
berry  died  last  ni^ht!" — I  felt  ffly  dlf-  gorate  its  circulation: — add  to  the  rest 
ferent  sensations — unbelief  was  upper-  contiiierin/ — yes,  again  I  repeat  it,  ionti' 
most — when  he  crushed  my  iuCTcdibility,  jipuci/ ; — before  you  reply,  think — re- 
by  saying  he  had  been  to  know  how  his  think — and  think  again — look  into  your 
Grace  did — who  was  also  very  p(H>rly  in  BiUe — look  in  Youvg — peep  into  your 
health.  Now  the  preceding  day,  Thurs-  own  breast — if  your  heart  warrants  what 
day  (the  day  on  which  she  expired),  I  your  head  counsels — ad  then  boldly.— 
had   reeeived  a    very    penitential  letter    Oh !    apropos — pray    thank    my    noble 

from  S— »,  dated  from  St.  Helena, —   friend  Mrs.  H for  her  friendly  pre- 

this  letter  I  inclosed   in  a  long  tedious   sent  of  C —  J — ;  it  did  Mrs.  Sancho- 
ei>i^tlc  of  toy  own — and  sent  to  Peter-  i crvice,  and  does  poor  Billy  great  good 

—who 
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— who  has  (through  his  teeth)  been 
plagued  with  a  cough — wliich  I  hope 
will  not  turn  to  ti.e  whooping  sort; 
tin;  girls  greet  you  as  iheir  respeded 
school-master.     As  to  your  spirited  kind 

otter  of  a  F- ,  why  when  you  please 

— you  know  what  I  intend  doing  with 
it. 

Poor  Lady  S ,  I  find,  still  lingers 

this  side  the  world.  Alas  I  when  will 
the  happy  period  arrive,  that  the  sons 
of  mortality  may  greet  each  other  with 
the  joyful  news,  that  sin,  pain,  sorrow, 
and  death,  are  no  more;  skies  without 
clouds,  earth  without  crimes,  life  without 
d(\'uh,  world  without  end  ! — peace,  bliss, 
and  harmon)',  wliere  the  Lord  God — 
All  in  all — King  of  kings — Lord  of  lords 
— reigneth — omnipotent — for  ever — for 

ever! — may    you,  my   dear  M , 

and  all  I  love — yea  the  whole  race  of 
Adam,  join  with  my  unwortiiy  weak 
self,  in  the  stupendous — astor.ishing— • 
soul-cheering  Halielnjihs ! — where  cha- 
rity may  be  swallowed  up  in  love — hope 
in  bliss — and  faith  in  glorious  certainty  ! 
We  will  mix,  my  boy,  with  all  coun- 
tries, colours,  faiths — see  the  countless 
multitudes  ofthe  first  world — the  myriads 
descended  from  the — ark — the  patri- 
archs— sages — prophets — and  heroes  ! 
My  head  turns  round  at  the  vast  idea  ! 
we  wiii  mingle  with  them,  and  try  to 
untwist  the  vast  chain  of  blessed  Provi- 
dence— which  puzzles  and  baffles  human 
uuderstai;ding.     Adieu.     Yours,  6cc. 

LETTER    LXVIIL 


Ignatius  Sancho  to  Mr.  M 

August  14,  1777- 

A/Ty  dear  M ,  I  know  full  well  thy 

silence  must  proceed  from  ill  health. 
To  say  it  concerns  me,  is  dull  nonsense 
—self-love  without  principle  will  inspire 
even  devils  with  afferdon;  by  so  much 
less  as  thou  a]  prehendest  thy  friend  has 
diabolical  about  him — so  mayest  thou 
judge  of  his  feelings  towards  thee. 
Why  wilt  thou  not  part  with  thy  hair  ? 
most  assuredly  I  do  believe  it  would  re- 
lieve thee  past  measure — thou  dost  not 
fancy  thy  strength  (like  Sampson's  the 
Israelite)  lieth  in  thy  hair?  Kemember 
he  was  shorn  through  folly — he  lost  his 
"wits  previ  )us  to  his  losing  his  locks — do 
thou  consent  to  lose  tiiine,  in  order  to 
save  thy  belter  judgment.    1  know  no 


worse  soul-sinking  pain  than  the  liead- 
ach,  though  (thank  Heaven)  I  am  not 
often  visited  with  it.  I  long  to  see  tli*e 
— and  will  soon,  if  in  my  |x>wer  ; — some 
odd  folks  would  think  it  would  have  beta 
but  good  m  inners  to  have  thanked  you 
for  the  fawn — but  then,  says  the  punster, 
that  would  have  been  so  likey^.'ww-ing— • 

which  J.  M loves   not,  no,  nor 

Sancho  either ; — it  is  the  hypocrite's  key 
to  the  great  man's  heart — 'tis  the  re- 
source of  cowanily  curs — and  deceitful 
b — p — s — it  is  the  spaniel's  sort — and 
man's  disgrace — it  is — in  short,  the  day 
is  so  hot — that  I  Crumot  say  at  present 
any  more  about  it — but  that  the  fawn 
was  large,  fresh,  and  worthy  tlve  giver, 
the  receiver,  and  the  joyous  souls  that 
eat  it.  Billy  has  sutfercd  much  in  get- 
tmg  his  teeth — 1  have  just  wished  hirti 
joy  by  his  mother's  desire,  who  says  that 
he  took  resolution  at  last,  and  walked  to 
her  some  few  steps  quite  alo;:e.  Albeit 
it  gave  me  no  small  pleasure — yet,  upon 
consideration,  what  I  approve  of  now, 
perhaps,  (should  I  live  to  see  him  at 
man's  estate),  I  might  then  disapprove 
— unless  God's  grace  should  as  ably  sup- 
port him  through  the  quick-sands — rocks 
— and  shoals  of  life — as  it  has  happily 
the  honest  being  I  am  now  writing  to. 
God  give  you  health  ! — your  own  con- 
durt  will  secure  peace— your  friendiS 
bread.  As  to  honours,  leave  it  with  titles 
— to  knaves — and  be  content  with  li^at 
of  an  honest  man,  "  the  noblest  work  of 
God."  Shave — shave — shave  !  Fare- 
well, yours  sincerely. 

LETTER    LXIX. 

Ignatius  Sancho  to  Mr.  J —  IF—e. 

My  dear  W — rt,  May  4, 1778. 

YoUH  ^fiort  letter  gave  me  much  pk-a- 
sure — wh.chlwould  have  been  en- 
larged, had  your  epistle  been  loi^ger, — . 
but  I  make  allowances — as  I  ought— 
for  the  number  of  friends  who  wish 
equ  lly  vvitli  me — and  exptft  to  be  gra- 
tified. You  are  greatly  fortunate  in  en- 
joying your  health  — for  which  I  duubt 
not  but  you  are  truly  thankful  to  iii« 
Almighty  Giver.  As  to  your  .succfss, 
it  is  the  best  comment  upon  your  coii- 
duft; — for  ret^titude  of  principle  and 
bumble  deportment,  added  to  strid  at- 
tention and  good  nature,  must  make 
even  fools  and  knaves  wish  you  weL— 
*     U  u  2  though 
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though  envy  will  mix  itself  with  the  tran- 
sient kindness  of  such — but  with  such  no- 
bW  natures  as  you  went  out  happily  con- 
ne6led  with,  yon  are  every  day  sowing  the 
good  set^ds  of  your  future  fortune.  I  lio|)e 
to  live  to  see  you  return — the  comfort  and 
honour  of  your  good  father  and  family ; — 
but  observe — I  do  not  wish  you  half  a  mil- 
lion, clogged  with  the  tears  and  blood  of 
the  poor  natives  ; — no— a  decent  compe- 
tence got  with  honesty — and  that  will  keep 
increasing  like  the  widow's  cruse,  ami  de- 
scend down  to  posterity  with  accumulat- 
ed blessings.  You  desire  to  transfer  your 
share  in  me  to  your  brother  Joe  ; — now 
be  it  known  to  you — Joe  has  interest  suf- 
ficient in  his  own  natural  right  with  me, 
to  secure  him  every  attention  in  my  poor 
power.  But  you  flatter,  my  good  friend 
—though  your  flattery  forms  a  good  ex- 
cuse with  it— you  flatter  the  poor. 

I  say  nothing  of  politics — I  hate  such 
subjeds ; — the  public  papers  will  inform 
you  of  mistakes — blood — taxes — misery 
—murder — the  obstinacy  of  a  few — and 
the  madness  and  villany  of  a  many.  I 
expeft  a  very,  very  long  U  tter  from  you 
—in  answer  to  a  sermon  I  wrote  you  last 

year.     Miss  • is  still  divinely  fair ; 

— she  is  a  good  girl,  but  no  match  for 

Nabobs,    Mrs.  C is  as  handsome 

as  ever — and  II as  friendly,    God 

bless  them !  feasting  or  fasting  !  sleeping 
or  waking !  May  God's  providence 
watch  over  and  proteift  them — and  all 
such  ! — Your  brother  Frank  is  a  sweet 
boy — a  painter,  \\  ho  would  wish  lo  draw 
a  cherub,  will  lind   no    titter  subject. 

The  C ds — but  what  have  1  to  do 

with  good  people,  who  will  of  couise  all 
write  for  themselves  ? — so  let  them. 
Yourfather  ! — Oh,  Jack  !  what  a  cordial ! 
— what  a  rich  luxury  is  it  to  l>e  able  to 
contribute,  by  well-doing,  to  a  father's, 
nay  a  whole  family  of  kindred  love,  and 
heart-felt  affeftion  !  what  a  bliss  to  add 
to  all  their  happiness — and  to  insure  your 
©wn  at  the  same  time  ! — May  this  high 
pleasure  be  thine  !  anil  may  the  God  of 
truth  and  fountain  of  all  good  enrich  (hy 
heart  and  head  with  his  spirit  and  wis- 
dom— crown  your  labours  with  success— 
and  guard  youfnm  avarice— ambition— 
—and  every  Asiatic  evil — so  that  your 
native  land  may  receive  you  with  riches 
and  h(jnour — your  friends  with  true  joy 
— heightened  with  sincere  rcsped  !  So 
wishes — so  pr(>pliesies— thy  true  friend 
«Dd  obliged  scivaut« 


LETTER    LXX, 

Ignatius  Soncko  to  Mr,  If^ e. 

Charles-street,  M.irch  ij,  1779. 
Y''ou  wish  me  to  write  a  consolatory  let- 
ter to  Mrs.   W e.     My  good 

friend,  what  can  1  possibly  write  but  your 
good  sense  must  have  anticipated  ?  The 
soul-endearing  soothings  of  cordial  love 
have  the  best  and  strongest  efteCts  u()on 
the  grief-torn  mind  : — you  have  of  course 
told  her  that  thanks  are  due,  greatly  so  I 
to  a  merciful  God,  who  might  have  be- 
reaved her  of  a  child,  instead  of  a  wortliy 
cousin  ! — or  that  she  ought  to  feel  com- 
fort— and  to  acknowledge  divinemercy — 
that  it  was  not  her  husband  : — that  to 
lament  the  death  of  that  amiable  girl,  'n 
false  sorrow  in  the  extreme  :  —  why  la- 
ment the  great  bliss  and  choice  prixe  of 
what  we  love  ? — what  is  it  she  has  not 
gained  by  an  early  death  ? — You  \\  ill  say 
—she  was  good — and  will  suppose  that 
in  the  tender  connexions  of  wife — friend 
— and  mother — she  would  have  been  an 
honoured  and  esteemed  example.  I'rue, 
she  might — and  it  is  as  true,  she  might 
have  been  unhappily  paired,  ill-tnatched 
to  some  morose,  ill-minded,  uneven  ba- 
shaw ; — she  miiiht  have  fell  from  afflu- 
ence to  want — from  honour  to  infamy — 
f n  m  innocence  to  guilt : — in  short,  we 
nnslake  too  commonly  the  objefts  of  our 
grietj  — the  living  demand  our  tears — 
the  dead  (if  their  lives  were  virtuous)  t)ur 
gratuiations  5 — in  your  case,  all  that  can 
be'  said  is — earth  has  lost  an  opening 
sweet  flower  (which, Inid  it  lasted  longer, 
must  of  course  soon  fade) — and  heaven 
has  gained  an  angel,  which  will  bloom 
for  ever — so  let  us  Ijear  no  more  of  grief. 
We  all  must  follow.    No  !  let  us  rejoice, 

with  your  worthy  friend  Mrs,  *. 

Joy  to  the  good  couple  !  May  they  each 
lind  their  ropcc^ive  wishes  !  Alay  he  find 
the  grateful  acknowledgment  of  obliged 
and  plea-ling  duty  ! — and  she,  the  sub- 
stantial, fond,  solid  rewards  due  to  a  rec- 
titude of  conduct,  marked  strongly  with 
kindness  and  wisdom  !  And  may  you, 
my  friend!— but  my  leg  aches^my  foot 
swells— I  can  only  say,  my  love  to  the 

♦  This  union  was  remarkable  for  disparity  of 
years ;  the  bridegroom  being  78,  the  bride  in  the 
bloem  ot  youth.  ^ 
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C ds,  and  to  poor  Joe  aiul   Frank. 

Read  this  to    Mrs.  W e.     My   silly 

reasonins;  may  be  too  weak  to  reach  lier  ; 
— but,  however,  she  may  smile  at  my  ab- 
suruilirs  ; — if  so,  I  shall  have  a  comfort — 
as  lever  vvisli  to  give  pleasure  to  her  dear 
sex — and  the  pride  of  my  heart  is  ever  to 
please  oi;e — alas  ! — and  that  one  a  wife. 
So  writes  thy  true  friend. 

Mr.  W e  comes  as  far  as  P —  Gar- 
dens— but  cannot  reach  Charles-street. 
How's  that  ? 
I  hear  my  scheme  of  taxation  was  in- 
serted direftly,  and  should  be  glad  to  see 
the  paper,  if  easily  got. 
ranity. 


LETTER    LXXI. 


liinathis  SancJio  lo  J- 


Es(j. 


Dear  Sir,      Charles-street,  June  i6,  1779. 

Jn  truth,  I  was  nev6r  more  puzzled  in 
my  life  than  at  this  present  writing — 
theafts  of  common  kindness,  or  the  elFn- 
sionsofmerecommon-will,  I  should  know 
what  to  reply  to — but  by  my  conscience, 
you  aft  upon  so  grand  a  scale  of  urbani- 
ty, that  a  man  siionld  possess  a  mind  as 
noble,  and  a  heart  as  ample,  as  yourself ! 
before  he  attempts  even  to  be  grateful 
upon  pajx'r.  You  have  mademe  riclier 
than  ever  I  was  in  my  life — till  this  day 
I  thought  a  botile  of  good  wine  a  large 
possession.  Sir,  I  will  enioy  your  good- 
ness with  a  glad  heart — and  every  de- 
serving soul  I  meet  with  shall  share  a  glass 
with  me,  and  join  in  drinking  the  gene- 
rous donor's  health.  Mrs.  Sancho's  eyes 
betray  her  feelings — she  bids  me  think 
for  her  which  I  do  most  sincerely,  and 
for  myself. 


mind  in  a  great  measure  forms  either  the 
heaven  or  hell  in  both  worlds,     I  rejoice 

sincerely  at  the  happinessof  Mrs.  W , 

and  may  their  happiness  increase  with  fa- 
mily and  trade  I — and  may  you  both  en- 
joy the  heart-felt  delight  of  seeing  your 
children's  children  walking  in  the  track 
of  grace ! — I  have,  to  my  sliame  be  it 
spoken,  intended  writing  to  you  for  these 
twelve  months  past — but  in  truth  I  was 
deterred  through  a  fear  of  giving  pain  : 
our  history  has  had  little  in  it  but  cares 
and  anxieties — which  (as  it  is  the  welJ- 
experienced  lot  of  mortality)  we  struggle 
with  it,  with  religion  on  one  hand,  and 
hope  on  the  other, 

Mr.  W ,  whose  looks  and  address 

bespeak  a  good  heart  and  good  sense, 
called  on  me.  I  will  not  say  how  much 
I  was  pleased — pray  make  my  kindest  re- 
s|)efts  to  your  good  partner,  and  tell  l)im, 
I  think  I  have  a  right  to  trouble  him  with 
my  musical  nonsaise.  I  wish  it  better 
for  my  own  sake — bad  as  it  is,  I  know 
he  will  not  despise  it,  because  he  has  mor» 
g(X)d-naturc  : — I   hear  a  good  report  of 

Mr.  S ,  and   that  his  humanity  has 

received  the  thanks  of  a  community  in  a 
public  manner.  May  he  !  and  you  !  and 
all  I  love,  enjoy  the  blissful  feelings  of 
large  humanity  !  There  is  a  plaudit — as 
much  sn|x?rior  toman's  as  heaven  is  above 
earth  !  Great  God,  in  thy  mercy  and 
unbounded  g(X)dness,  grant  that  even  I 
may  rejoice  through  eternity  with  those 
I  have  respefted  and  esteemed  here  !  Mrs. 
Sancho  joins  me  in  love  to  yourself  and 
Mr.  H .  Your  son  Jacob  is  the  de- 
light of  my  girls — whenever  he  calls  on 
us,  the  work  is  flung  by,  and  the  mouths 
all  distended  with  laughter  :  he  is  a  vile 
romp  with  children.  1  am,  dear  Madam, 
with  true  esteem  and  respcdt,  your  obliged 
servant. 


LETTER    LXXII. 

Ignatius  Sancho  to  Mrs.  H  ■    ■■♦ 

Dear  Madam,  June  17,  1779. 

Your  son,  who  is  a  welcome  visitor 
wherever  he  comes,  made  himself 
more  welcome  to  me  by  the  kind  proof 
of  your  regard  he  brought  in  his  hands. 
Souls  like  yours,  who  delight  in  giving 
pleasure,  enjoy  a  heaven  on  earth  ;  for  1 
am  convinced  that  the  disposition  of  the 


LETTER   LXXIII. 
Jgnatiits  Sancho  to  Miss  L- 

Charles-street,  Sept.  H,  i779- 
T  CANNOT  forbear  returning  my  dear 

Miss  L our  united  thanks  for  her 

generous  present — which  came  exactly  in 
time  to  grace  poor  Mariannes  birthday, 
which  was  yesterday  : — the  bird  wa« 
good,  and  well-dressed  ;  that  and  a  largt 
apple-pye  feasted  the  whole  family  of  the 
U  u  3  SaiKkoa 
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Sanchc;,     Miss  L was  toasted  ;  and    of  these  Fragments  of  our  Highland  poe- 

althous;h  we  hnd  neither  ringing  of  bells,  try.  The  first  time  I  was  shewn  the 
nor  firing  ot  guns,  yet  the  day  was  oele-  copies  of  some  of  the«)  in  manuscript,  by 
brated  with  niirtii  and  decency — and  a  our  friend  John  Home,  I  was  inclined  to 
degree  of  sincen*  joy  and  urbanity  seldom    be  a  little  incredulous  on  that  head  ;  but 

to  be  seen  on  R 1  birth-days.    Mary,    Mr.  Home  removed  my  scruples,  by  in- 

83  queen  of  the  day,  invited  two  or  three  forming  tyie  of  the  manner  in  which  he 
young  friends— Iier  breast  filled  with  de-  procured  ihem  from  Mr.  Macpherson, 
light,  unmixed  with  cares,  her  heart  the  translator.  These  two  gentlemen 
danced  in  her  eyes — and  she  looked  the  were  drinking  the  waters  together  at 
happy  mortal.  Great  God  of  mercy  and  Moffat  last  autumn  ;  when  their  conver- 
Jove  !  why,  why,  in  a  few  fleeting  years,  svdion  fell  upon  Highland  poetry,  which 
are  all  the  gay  day  dreams  of  youthful  PClr.  !Macpherson  extolled  very  highly, 
innocence  to  vanish  ?  why  can  we  not  Our  friend,  who  knew  him  to  be  a  good 
purchase  prudenct,  decency,  and  wisdom,  scholar,  and  a  man  of  taste,  found  his 
but  at  the  cxpence  of  our  peace  ?  Slow  curiosity  excited  ;  and  asked  whether  he 
circumspcA  caution  implif  s  suspicion —  had  ever  translated  any  of  them  ?  Mr, 
and  where  suspicion  dwells,  confidence  Macp'erson  replied,  that  he  never  liad 
dwells  U't.  I  believe  I  wriie  nonsense —  attempted  any  such  thing;  and  doubted 
but  the  dull  weather,  added  to  a  dull  whether  it  was  possible  to  transfuse  such 
imagination,  must,  and  I  trust  will,  in-  beauties  into  our  language  j  but  for  Mr. 
dine  you  to  excuse  me :  if  I  mistake  Homr's  satisfaftion,  and  in  order  to 
not,  writing  requires — what  I  could  tell  give  him  a  general  notion  of  the  strain 
you,  but  dare  not — for  I  have  smarted  of  that  wild  poetry,  he  would  endeavour 
pncc  already.  In  short,  I  write  just  what  to  turn  one  of  thebn  into  English.  He 
1  think — and   you  know  Congreve  says    accordingly  brougiit  him  one  next  day  ; 

which  our  friend  was  so  much    pleased 
w'th,     that   he  never    ceased   soliciting 


somewhere,  that 

"  Thought  precedes  the  will," 
"  Error  lives  ere  reason  can  be  born.' 


and 


Now  will — reason — and  gratitude,  all 
three  powerfully  impel  me  to  thank  you 
•—not  for  your  goose — nor  for  any  pecu- 
niary self-giati!ying  marks  of  generosity 
—but  for  the  benevolent  urbanity  of  your 
nature — wiich  counsels  your  good  heart 
to  think  of  the  lowly  and  less  fortunate. 
But  what  are  my  thanks,  what  the  echoed 
praises  of  the  world,  to  the  heart-approv- 
ing .sensations  of  true  charity  I — which  is 
but  the  prelude  to  the  divine  address  at 
the  last  day.     "  Well  done,  thou  good," 


I>Ir.  Macj)lierson  till  he  insensibly  pro- 
duced that  small  volume  which  has  been 
published. 

After  this  volume  was  in  every  body's 
hands,  and  universally  admired,  we  heard 
every  day  new  reasons,  which  put  the  au- 
thenticity, not  the  great  antiquity,  which 
the  translator  ascribes  to  them,  beyond  all 
question  :  fir  their  antiquity  is  a  point 
which  nmst  be  ascertained  by  reasoning; 
though  tlie  arguments  he  employs  seem 
very  probable  and  convincing.  But  cer- 
tain it  is,  that  these  poems  are  in  every 
body's  mouth  in  the  Highlands,  have 
been  handed  down  from  father  to  son,  and 


&C.&C.     That  you  and  all  I  love-and    art- "f  an  age  beyond  all  memory  and  tra- 


cve«    poor  me — may    hear  those  joyliil 
■words,  is  the  prayer  of  yours,  &c.  ific. 


LETTER    LXXI V. 
David  Hume,  Esq.  to 


^"'»  Edinburgh,  Aug.  1 6,  1763. 

T  AM  not  surprised  to  fitvl  h\  yourUtter, 

that  Mr,  Gray  should  have  entertained 
.SUipicions  with  regard  lu  the  authenticity 


diiion. 

In  tlie  family  of  every  Highland  chief- 
tain there  was  anri?iUly  retained  a  bard, 
whose  olhce  was  the  same  with  that  of 
the  Greek  rhapsodists  ;  and  the  general 
subjeft  (if  the  poems  which  they  recited, 
was  the  wars  0.'  Fiiigal  -.  an  epoch  no  less 
celcnrated  among  them,  than  the  wars  of 
Troy  among  tlie  Greek  poets.  This 
custom  is  not  even  yet  altogether  abo- 
lished ;  the  bard  and  piper  are  esteemed 
the  most  honourable  ofiices  in  a  chief- 
tain's family,  and  these  two  charafters 
are  frequently  vuuled  in  the  same  person. 

Adam 
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Adam  Smith,  the  cclehrat'^d  inrofc-isor  in 
Glasgow,  tokl  me,  that  (he  piper  of  the 
ArgAleshire  militia  repeated  to  liim  nil 
those  poems  v  !)ich  Mr.  Macpherson  I  as 
translated,  and  many  moreo'  equal  beanly. 
M.ijor  Mackay,  loid  ilae's  brother,  also 
told  me,  that  he  rtmen'bers  them  per- 
fedly  ;  as  likewise  did  the  laird  of  Mac- 
farlane,  t  e  greatest  antiquarian  whom 
we  h  ive  in  this  couitry,  and  w  ho  in-ists 
so  st.ongly  on  the  l)t^u^rieal  truth,  as  well 
as  fui  the  }>oetical  beanty  at  tliese  pro- 
du6tio!'s.  I  conld  add  the  laird  and  lady 
JVIadeod  t<5  these  authorities,  with  many 
mor  ,  if  the^e  were  not  suffieicnt ;  as  ilipy 
live  HI  diticrent  parrs  of  the  Highlands, 
very  remote  from  each  other,  an.l  ihey 
could  only  be  acquainted  with  poems  that 
bad  becomi'  in  a  manner  national  works, 
and  .lad  gradually  spread  tijeniselves  into 
every  mouth,  and  imprinted  on  eveiy 
memory. 

Every  body  in  Edinburgh  is  so  con- 
vinced oft  is  truth,  that  we  have  endea- 
voured to  put  Mr.  Maepherson  on  a  way 
of  procuring  us  uioreof  these  wild  flowers. 
He  is  a  modest  sensible  young  man,  not 
Bcttltd  in  any  living,  but  employed  as  a 
private  tutor  in  Mr.  Graham  of  lialgo- 
wan's  family,  a  way  of  life  wdiich  he  is 
not  fond  of.  We  have  therefore  set  about 
a  subscription  of  a  guinea,  or  two  guineas 
a-piece,  in  order  to  eniible  him  to  quit 
that  finiilv,  and  undcrtakea  mission  into 
the  Highlands,  wliere  he  hopes  to  recover 
more  of  these  Fragments.  There  is.  in 
particular,  a  country  surgeon  somewhere 
in  Lochaber,  who,  he  sjsys,  can  recite  a 
great  number  of  them,  but  never  com- 
mitted them  to  writing  ;  as  indeed  the 
orthography  of  the  Highland  Language  is 
tiot  hxed,  and  the  natives  have  always 
employed  more  the  sword  than  the  pen. 
This  surgct  n  has  by  heart  the  epic  poem 
mentioned  by  ISIr.  Maepherson  in  his 
preface  ;  and  as  he  is  somewhat  old,  and 
IS  the  only  person  living  that  has  it  en- 
tire, we  arc  in  the  more  haste  to  recover 
a  monument,  which  will  certainly  be  re- 
garded as  a  curiosity  in  the  republic  of 
letters. 

I  own,  that  my  first  and  chief  objection 
to  the  authenticity  of  these  Fragments, 
•was  not  on  account  of  the  noble  and  even 
lender  strokes  which  they  contain  ;  for 
these  are  the  offspring  of  Genius  and  Pas- 
sion in  all  countries  ;  I  was  only  surprised 
at   the  regular  ^l.iu  which  appears  in 


some  of  these  pieces,  and  wlilc'i  seems  to 
be  llie  work  of  a  more  cuhivated  a^r. 
None  of  the  si>ccim(;ns  of  barbarous 
poetry  known  to  us,  the  Hebrew,  Ara- 
l>ian,or  any  other,  contained  this  species 
of  beauty  .  and  if  a  regular  epic  poem,  or 
even  anything  of  that  kind,  neariy  regu- 
lar, should  also  come  fr<<m  that  rough  cli- 
mate, or  uncivilized  people,  it  would 
appear  to  me  a  phenomenon  aliogether 
unaccountable. 

I  remember,  Mr.  Maepherson  to'd  me, 
tlint  the  heroes  of  this  Highland  epic 
were  not  only  like  Homer's  heroes,  their 
own  butchers,  bakers,  and  cooks,  but  al- 
so ilmf.  own  shoemakers,  car[X'nters,  and 
smiins.  He  mentioned  an  incident, 
which  put  this  matter  in  a  remarkable 
light.  A  warrior  has  the  head  of  his 
spear  .struck  off  in  battle;  upon  which 
he  immediately  retires  behind  the  army, 
where  a  forge  was  ere6ted  j  makes  a  new 
one  ;  hurries  back  to  the  adion  ;  pierces 
his  enemy,  while  the  iron,  which  was  yet 
red-hot,  hisses  in  the  wound.  This 
imagery  you  will  allow  to  be  singular, 
and  so  well  imagined,  that  it  would  have 
been  adopted  by  Homer,  had  t!ie  man- 
ners of  the  Greeks  allowed  him  to  have 
employed  it. 

I  forgot  to  mention,  as  another  proof 
of  the  auilieniicity  of  these  poems,  and 
even  oft.he  reality  of  the  adventures  con- 
tained in  them,  liiat  the  names  of  the  he- 
roes, Fingal,  Oscur,  Osur,  Oscan,  IDer- 
mid,  are  still  given  in  the  Highlands  to 
large  mastiiVs,  in  the  same  manner  as  we 
afti.\  to  ihem  the  names  of  Caesar,  Pom- 
pey,  Heflorj  or  the  French  that  of 
Marlborough. 

It  gives  me  pleasure  to  find,  that  a 
person  of  so  Hue  a  taste  as  Mr.  Gray  ap- 
proves of  these  Fragments,  as  it  may 
convince  us,  that  our  fondness  of  them 
is  not  altogether  founded  on  national  pre- 
possessions, wiiich,  however,  you  know  to 
be  a  little  strong.  TiiC  translation  is  ele- 
gant ;  but  I  made  an  objcttion  to  the  au- 
thor, w  hich  I  wisl)  you  would  communi- 
cate to  Mr.  Gray,  that  we  may  judge  of 
the  justness  of  it.  There  appeared  to  me 
many  verses  in  his  prose,  and  all  of  them 
in  the  same  measure  with  Mr.  Sbcnstone's 
famous  ballad. 

Ye  shepherds,  so  careless  and  free, 
Whose  flocks  never  carelessly  loam,  Sec. 

Pray  ask  Mr.  Gray  whether  he  made  tha 
U  u  4  satn« 
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same  remark,  and  whether  he  thinks  h  a 
blemish  ?     Your's  most  sincerely. 

LETTER   LXXV. 

David  Hume,  Esq.  to  Dr.  Campl-dl. 

Dear  Sir,  Edinburgh,  Jan.  7,  1762. 

Tt  has  so  seldom  happened  that  contro- 
versies in  philosophy,  much  more  in 
tl.eology,  have  been  carried  on  without 
pnxkicinga  personal  quarrel  between  the 
parties,  that  I  must  regard  my  present 
situation  as  somewhat  extraordinary,  who 
have  reason  to  give  you  thanks,  for  -the 
civil  and  obliging  manner  in  which  you 
have  condu6ted  the  dispute  against  me, 
on  so  interesting  a  subjed  as  that  of  mira- 
cles. Any  little  symptoms  of  vfhen)cnce, 
of  which  I  formerly  used  the  freedom  to 
complain,  when  you  favoured  me  with 
a  sight  of  the  manuscript,  are  either  re- 
moved or  explained  away,  or  atoned  for 
by  civilities  which  are  far  beyond  what 
I  have  any  title  to  pretend  to.  It  will 
be  natural  for  you  to  imagine  that  I  will 
fall  upon  some  shift  to  evade  the  turce  of 
your  arguments,  and  to  retain  my  former 
opinion  in  the  point  controverted  between 
us ;  but  it  is  impossible  for  me  not  to  see 
the  ingenuity  of  your  performance,  and 
the  great  learning  which  you  have  dis-r 
played  against  me. 

I  consider  myself  as  very  much  honour- 
ed in  being  thought  worthy  of  an  an- 
swer by  a  person  of  so  much  merit ;  and 
as  I  find  that  the  public  doe'^  yon  justice 
with  regard  to  the  ingenuity  and  goftd 
composition  of  your  piece,  I  liope  yon 
■will  have  no  reason  to  repent  engaging 
with  an  antagonist,  whou)  perhaps  in 
stridtness  you  might  have  ventured  to 
negleft.  I  own  to  you  that  I  never  felt 
so  violent  an  inclination  to  defend  myself 
as  at  present,  when  I  am  thus  fairly  chal- 
lenged by  yon,  and  I  think  I  could  hnd 
something  specious  at  least  to  urge  in  my 
defence  ;  but  as  I  had  fixed  a  resolution, 
in  the  beginning  of  my  life,  always  to 
leave  the  public  to  judge  betweenmy  ad- 
versaries and  me,  without  making  any 
reply,  I  mustadhere  inviolably  to  this  re- 
solution, oihtrways  my  silence  on  any 
future  occasion  would  be  construed  an 
inability  to  answer,  and  would  be  matter 
of  triurijph  against  me. 

It  may  H-rliaps  amuse  you  to  karn  the 


first  hint  which  suggested  to  me  that  ar- 
gument which  you  have  so  strenuously 
attacked.  I  was  walking  in  the  cloysters 
of  the  Jesuits  College  of  La  Fleche,  a 
town  in  which  I  passed  two  years  of  my 
youth,  and  engaged  in  a  conversation 
with  a  Jesuit  of  some  parts  and  learning, 
who  was  relating  to  me,  and  urging  some 
nonsensical  miracle  performed  in  their 
convent,  when  I  was  tempted  to  dispute 
against  him  ;  and  as  my  head  was  full  of 
the  toj)ics  of  iijy  Tieatise  of  Human  Na- 
ture, which  1  was  at  this  time  composing, 
this  argument  immediately  occurred  to 
me,  ami  I  thought  it  very  much  gravelled 
my  companion  ;  but  at  last  he  observed 
to  me,  that  it  was  impos.sible  for  that  ar- 
gumeni  to  have  any  solidity,  because  it 
operated  equally  against  the  Gospel  as  the 
Catholic  miracles,  which  observation  I 
thought  proper  to  admit  as  a  sufficient  an- 
swer. I  believe  you  will  allow  that  the 
freedom  at  least  of  this  reasoning  makes  it 
somewhat  extraordinary  to  have  been  the 
prcKlnce  of  a  convent  of  Jesuits,  though 
perhaps  you  may  think  the  sophistry  of  it 
savours  plainly  of  the  place  of  its  birlli. 


LETTER    LXXVI. 


Dr.  Smollelt  lo  Daniel  Alackercher*,  Esq. 

Dear  Sir,  Chelsea,  Feb.  23.   1753. 

T  SHALL  take  it  as  a  particular  favour,  if 

you  will  peruse  the  inclosed  rough 
drai'ght  of  a  letter  which  I  intend  toseiid 
to  Mr.  llunie  Campbell,  provided  you 
think  it  contains  nothing  actionable.  I 
hope  you  will  excuse  this  trouble,  and  be- 
lieve me  to  be  with  equal  sincerity  and 
attachment,  dear  Sir,  your  very  hupibl? 
servant. 

Sir, 
1  HAVE  waited  several  days  in  hope 
of  receiving  from  you  an  acknowledg- 
ment touching  those  harsh,  unjustifiable 
(and  let  me  add),  unmannerly  expres- 
sions wlvch  you  annexed  to  my  name,  in 

♦  This  gentleman's  fujne  is  familiar  to  the 
public,  as  well  fiom  the  account  of  his  life  in- 
serted 111  '11. e  .Kilveiiiures  ot  Peregrine  I'ickle,  a» 
from  the  p^rt  he  io*-k  in  llie  celebrated  Ai;glese4 
csuie. 
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the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  when  you 
opened  ll)e  cause  depending  between  me 
and  Peter  Gordon  ;  and  as  I  do  not  find 
that  you  have  discovered  the  least  incH- 
nation  to  retraft  what  you  said  to  my 
prejudice,  I  have  taken  this  method  to 
refresh  your  memory,  and  to  demand 
such  satisfaction  as  a  gentleman  injured 
as  I  ain  has  a  right  to  claim. 

The  business  of  a  counsellor  is,  I  ap- 
prehend, to  investigate  the  truth  in  be- 
half of  his  client;  but  surely  he  has  no 
privilege  to  blacken  and  asperse  the  cha- 
rader  of  the  other  party,  without  any  re- 
gard to  veracity  or  decorum.  That  you 
assumed  this  unwarrantable  privilege  in 
commenting  upon  your  brief,  I  believe 
you  will  not  pretend  to  deny,  when  I 
remind  you  of  those  peculiar  flowers  of 
elocution  which  you  poured  forth  on  that 
notable  occasion.  First  of  all,  in  order 
to  inspire  the  court  with  horror  and  con- 
tempt for  the  defendant,  you  gave  the 
jury  to  understand  that  you  did  not  know 
this  Dr.  Smollett ;  and,  indeed,  his  cha- 
racter appeared  in  such  a  light  from  the 
fafts  contained  in  your  brief,  that  you 
never  should  desire  to  know  him.  I 
should  be  glad  to  learn  of  what  conse- 
quence it  could  be  to  the  cause,  whether 
you  did  or  did  not  know  the  defendant, 
or  whether  you  had  or  had  not  an  incli- 
nation to  be  acquainted  with  him  ?  Sir, 
this  was  a  pitiful  personality,  calculated 
to  depreciate  the  chara6ter  of  a  gentleman 
to  whom  you  was  a  stranger,  merely  to 
gratify  the  rancour  and  malice  of  an  aban- 
doned fellow  who  had  fee'd  you  to  speak 
in  his  cause.  Did  I  ever  seek  your  ac- 
quaintance, or  court  your  protection  ?  I 
had  been  informed,  indeed,  that  you  was 
a  lawyer  of  some  reputation,  and,  when 
the  suit  commenced,  would  have  retained 
you  for  that  reason,  had  not  I  been  anti- 
cipated by  the  plaintiff ;  but,  far  from 
covi'ting  your  acquaintance,  I  never 
dreamed  of  exchanging  a  word  with  you 
on  that  or  any  other  subj^Ct :  you  might 
therefore  have  spared  yoilir  invidious  de- 
claration, until  I  had  put  it  in  your  power 
to  mortify  me  with  a  fepulse,  which, 
upon  my  honour,  would  never  have  been 
the  case,  were  you  a  much  greater  man 
than  yoi?  really  are.  Yet  this  was  not 
the  only  expedient  you  used  to  prepossess 
the  jury  against  me.  You  was  hardy 
pnough  tp  represent  we  as  a  person  de- 


void of  all  humanity  and  remorse ;  as  a 
barbarous  ruthan,  who  in  a  cowardly 
manner  had,  with  two  associates  as  bar- 
barous as  myself,  called  a  peaceable  gen- 
tleman out  of  his  lodgings,  and  assaulted 
him  in  the  dark,  with  intent  to  murder. 
Such  an  horrid  imputation,  publicly  fixed 
upon  a  jx;rson  whose  innocence  you  could 
hardly  miss  to  know,  'n  an  outrage,  for 
which,  I  believe,  I  might  find  reparation 
from  the  law  itself,  notwithstanding  your 
artful  manner  of  qualifying  the  expres- 
sion, by  saying,  provided  the  fafts  can  be 
proved.  This  low  subterfuge  may,  for 
aught  I  know,  screen  you  from  a  prose- 
cution at  law,  but  can  never  acquit  you 
in  that  court  which  every  man  of  honour 
holds  in  his  own  breast.  I  say,  you  must 
have  known  my  innocence  from  the 
weakness  of  the  evidence  which  you  pro- 
duced, and  with  which  you  either  was  or 
ought  to  have  been  previously  acquaint- 
ed ;  as  well  as  from  my  general  charader 
and  that  of  my  antagonist,  which  it  was 
your  duty  to  have  learned.  I  will  ven- 
ture to  say,  you  did  know  my  character, 
and  in  your  heart  believed  me  incapable 
of  such  brutality  as  you  laid  to  my  charge. 
Surely,  I  do  not  over-rale  my  own  im- 
portance in  affirming,  tliat  I  am  not  so 
obscure  in  life  as  to  have  escaped  the  no- 
tice of  Mr.  Hume  Campbell ;  and  I  will 
be  bold  enough  to  challenge  him  and  the 
whole  world  to  prove  one  instance  in 
which  my  integrity  was  called,  or  at  least 
left,  in  question.  Have  not  I  therefore 
reason  to  suppose  that,  in  spight  of  your 
own  internal  conviction,  you  undertook 
the  cause  of  a  wretch,  whose  ingratitude, 
villany  and  rancour,  are,  I  firmly  be- 
lieve, without  example  in  iJiis  kingdom  ; 
that  you  magnified  a  slight  correction  be- 
stowed by  his  benefactor,  in  consequence 
of  the  most  insolent  provocation,  into  a 
deliberate  and  malicious  scheme  of  assas- 
sination ;  and  endeavoured,  with  all  the 
virulence  of  defamation,  to  destroy  the 
character,  and  even  the  life,  of  an  injured 
person,  who,  as  well  as  yourself,  is  a  gen- 
tleman by  birth,  education,  and  profes- 
sion ?  In  favour  of  whom,  and  in  conse- 
quence of  what,  was  all  tliis  zeal  mani- 
fested, all  this  slander  exhausted,  and  all 
this  scurrility  discharged  ?  Your  client, 
whom  you  dignified  with  the  title  of  Es- 
quire, and  endeavoured  to  raise  to  the 
same  footing  m\h  me  in  point  of  station 
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and  character,  you  knew  to  be  an  abjeft 
miscreniit,  whom  my  compassionaiul  hu- 
manity had  Uf'ted  from  the  most  deplo- 
rable scenes  of  distress;  whom  I  had 
saved tVcimimprisonmentandrnin;  whom 
I  bad  clotlied  atsd  fed  for  n  series  of 
years  ;  wlumi  I  had  occasionally  assisted 
■vviti)  my  purse,  credit,  and  influence. 
Yon  knew,  or  ought  to  iiave  known, 
that,  after  having  received  a  thousand 
marks  of  mv  benevolence,  and  prevailed 
upon  me  to  indorse  notes  for  the  support 
of'  his  credit,  he  withdrew  himself  inlo 
tlie  verge  of  the  court,  and  took  up  his 
habitation  in  a  paltry  alehouse,  where  be 
not  only  set  me  and  the  rest  of  his  cre- 
ditors at  defiance,  but  provoked  me  by 
scnrrilons  and  insolent  k-tters  and  messa- 
ges to  chastise  him  in  such  a  manner  as 
gave  him  an  handle  for  this  prosecution, 
in  which  you  signalized  yourself  as  his 
champion,  for  a  very  hononrable  consi- 
deration. There  is  something  so  pal- 
pably ungrateful,  peifidious,  and  indeed 
diabolical,  in  the  conduct  of  the  prose- 
cutor, that,  even  in  these  (k  generate 
days,  I  wonder  how  he  could  iind  an  at- 
torney to  appear  in  his  behalf.  O  tcm- 
pnra !  O  moTrs  !—j\(\er  having  thus 
.sounded  the  truiupct  of  obloquy  in  your 
preamble,  and  tortured  evrry  circum- 
stance of  the  phiintift"'s  evidence  to  my 
detriment  and  dishonour,  yon  attempted 
tosubjetSl  me  to  the  ridicule  of  ihe  court, 
by  asking  a  question  of  my  first  witness, 
•which  had  no  more  relation  to  the  cause, 
than  if  you  had  desired  to  know  the  name 
of  his  grandmother.  What  title  had  you 
to  ask  of  a  tradesman,  if  he  knew  me  to 
be  an  author  ?  What  affinity  had  this 
question  with  the  circumstances  of  the 
assault  ?  Was  not  this  foreign  to  the  pur- 
pose ?  Was  it  not  impertinent,  and  pro- 
posed with  a  view  to  put  mc  out  of  coun- 
tenance, and  to  raise  the  laugh  of  the 
tipc£lators  at  my  cxpence  ?  I'here,  in- 
deed, you  was  disappointed,  as  you  fre- 
quently are,  in  those  little  digressive  ef- 
forts by  which  you  make  yourself  remark- 
able. Though  I  do  not  pretend  to  possess 
that  superlative  degree  of  effrontery  by 
which  some  people  make  a  figure  at  the 
bar,  I  have  assurance  enough  to  stand  the 
mention  of  luy  works  without  blushing, 
espfcially  when  I  despise  the  taste,  and 
scorn  the  principles,  of  bin)  who  would 
turn  them  to  iny  disgrace.  You  succeed- 


ed, however,  in  one  particular;  I  mean, 
in  rais'Ui!;  the  indignation  of  my  witness  j 
of  which  you  took  all  im;iginable  advai>- 
tage,  puzzling,  perplexing,  and  brow- 
beating him  with  such  artifice,  eagerness, 
and  insult,  asciverwhelmed  him  with  con- 
fusion, and  had  well  nigh  deprivtnl  UiC  of 
the  Ix'iwfit  of  his  evidence.  J.uckily  for 
me,  the  next  grutlt- man  who  wns  cafkd, 
confiiTned  what  iFie  other  had  swore,  and 
proved  to  the  s3tisf3(^ron  of  tlie  judge 
and  jury,  and  even  to  your  own  couvie- 
lion,  that  this  terrible  deliberate  assassi- 
nation was  no  more  than  a  simple  blow 
given  to  a  rascal  after  rei^eated  provoca- 
tion, and  that  of  the  most  flagrant  ki7>d  ; 
that  no  advantage  was  taken  >n  point  of 
weapons ;  anl  that  two  drabs,  whon? 
they  had  picked  up  for  the  purpose,  hax) 
afiirmed  upon  oath  a  downright  faksebood, 
with  a  view  to  blast  my  reputation.  Yotj 
yoursf-lf  was  so  conscious  of  this  palpsWe 
dttccVion,  that  vou  endeavoured  to  excuse 
them  by  a  forced  exphiuatiou,  which 
you  may  depend  upon  it,  shall  not  strecB 
th(  m  from  a  prosecution  for  perjury.  I 
will  not  say,  that  this  was  like  patroniz- 
ing a  couple  of  gypsies  whob?id  forsworn 
themselves,  consequently  forfeited  all  ti- 
tle to  the  countenance, or  indeed  forbear- 
ance, of  the  court  ;  but  this  I  will  say, 
that  your  tend  -mess  for  them  was  of  a 
piece  with  yonr  whole  behaviour  to  me, 
which  I  think  was  equally  insolent  and 
unjust  :  for,  granting  that  you  had  really 
supposed  me  guilty  of  an  intended  assas- 
sination, befi^iip  the  trial  hegan,  vou  saw 
me  in  the  course  of  evidence  acquitted  of 
(hat  ftuspiciot>,  and  heard  the  judge  insist 
upon  my  iuncKrence  in  his  charge  to  the 
jury,  who  brought  in  their  verdidt  ac- 
cordingly. Then,  Sir,  yon  ought,  in 
common  justice,  to  have  owned  yonrs<iJf 
mistaken,  or  to  have  taken  some  other 
opportunity  of  expressing  your  concern 
for  what  you  had  said  to  my  disadvau- 
tage  ;  though  even  such  an  acknowledg- 
ment would  not  have  been  a  sufficient 
reparation  ;  because,  before  my  witnesses 
were  called,  many  persons  left  the  court 
with  impressions  to  my  prejudice,  coa- 
ceivcd  from  the  culut'nnies  which  thejr 
heard  you  espouse  and  encourage.  On 
(he  whole,  you  opened  the  trial  with  such 
hyperbolical  imix-fuosity,  and  conduced 
it  with  such  particular  bitterness  and  ran- 
cour, that  every  boily  perceived  yon  was 
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more  than  ordinnrlly  interested  j  and  I 
could  not  diviiK'  the  my^i'>erious  bond  of 
\niioii  thai  ;itt ached  you  lo  Peter  Gordon, 
Esq  until  yon  fnriiished  me  wiih  a  key  to 
the  whole;  secrit  by  that  strong  craihasis 
with  whi -h  yon  prouonnced  the  words 
rVrdiiiand  Count  Fjthoni.  Then  1  dis- 
covered the  source  ot  your  go.  d  will  to- 
wards me,  which  is  no  other  than  the 
history  of  a  law-suit  i({serted  in  tiiat  p(  r- 
formance,  wiicre  th'-  author  takes  occa- 
sion to  observe,  that  the  counsel  behaved 
like  men  of  co4isnmm:ite  abilities  in  iheir 
profession ;  exeningtheniselves  withcqnal 
industry,  eloquence,  and  erudition,  in 
their  endeavours  to  perplex  the  truth, 
brow  beat  the  evidence,  puzzle  the  judge, 
and  mislead  the  jury.  Did  any  part  of 
(his  chara6ter  come  home  to  your  own 
conscience  ?  or  did  you  recent  it  as  a  sar- 
casm levelled  at  the  whole  bench  wiihout 
distindion  ?  I  take  it  for  granted,  this 
must  have  been  the  origin  of  yimr  enmity 
to  me  :  because  I  can  recorie6t  no  other 
circumstance  iti  my  condud,  by  which  I 
could  incur  the  displeasureof  a  man  whom 
J  scarce  knew  by  sight,  and  with  whom  I 
never  had  the  least  dispute,  or  indeed 
concern,  if  this  was  the  case,  you  pa)' 
a  very  scurvy  compliment  to  your  own 
integrity,  by  fathering  a  chara6ter  which 
is  not  applicable  to  any  honest  man,  and 
give  the  world  a  handle  to  believe,  that 
our  courts  of  justice  stand  greatly  in  need 
of  reformation.  Indeed,  the  petulance, 
licence,  and  buffoonery  of  some  lawyers 
in  the  exercise  of  their  function,  is  a  re- 
proach upon  decency  and  a  scandal  to  the 
nation;  and  it  is  surprising  that  the  judge, 
who  represents  his  majesty's  person, 
should  suffer  such  insults  upon  the  dignity ' 
of  the  place.  But,  whatever  liberties  of 
this  kind  are  granted  to  the  counsel,  no 
sort  of  freedom,  it  seems,  must  be  allow- 
ed to  the  evidence,  who,  by  the  bye,  are 
of  much  more  consequence  to  the  cause. 
You  wiHtnke  upon  you  to  divert  the  au- 
dience at  the  expence  of  a  witness,  by 
impertinent  allusions  to  some  parts  of  his 
private  character  and  affairs  j  but  if  he 
pretends  to  retort  the  joke,  you  insult, 
abuse,  and  bellow  against  him  as  an  im- 
pudent fellow  wlio  fails  in  his  resped  to 
the  court.  It  was  in  this  manner  you 
behaved  to  ray  first  witness,  whom  you 
first  provoked  into  a  passion  by  injurious 
insinuations }  tiienyou  took  an  advantage 


of  the  confusion  which  you  had  Intailrd 
upon  him  ;  and  lastly,  yon  insulted  hira 
as  a  [nrrson  wlio  had  shufiled  in  his  cvi- 
dent.-e.  This  might  have  been  an  ir- 
rep.irnble  injury  to  the  character  of  a 
tradesman,  had  he  notlK-enhickily  known 
to  the  whole  jury,  and  many  otlur  per- 
sons in  court,  as  a  man  of  unquistio:)ablc 
probity  and  credit.  Sir,  a  witness  lias 
as  ^ood  a  title  as  you  have  to  the  pro- 
tcftioii  of  the  court ;  and  ought  to  have 
more,  because  evidence  is  absolutely  n«- 
cessary  for  the  investigation  of  truth  ; 
whereas  the  aim  of  a  lawyer  is  often  to 
involve  it  in  doulu  and  obscurity.  Is  it  for 
this  puri)Ose  you  io  frequently  dtviate 
from  the  point,  and  endeavom-  to  raise 
the  mirth  of  the  audience  with  flat  joke* 
and  insiijid  similes  ?  or,  have  you  really 
so  miserably  mistaken  your  own  talents, 
as  to  set  up  for  the  ( hara^ler  of  a  man 
of  humour?  For  my  own  part,  were 
I  disposed  to  be  merry,  I  should  never 
desire  a  more  pregnant  subjed  of  ridicule 
than  your  own  appearance  and  beha- 
viour; but,  as  I  am  at  present  in  a 
very  serious  mood,  I  shall  content  my- 
self with  demanding  adequate  reparation 
for  the  injurious  treatment  I  have  re- 
ceived at  your  hands  ;  otherwise  I  will 
in  four  days  put  this  letter  in  the  press, 
and  you  shall  he.ir  in  another  man- 
ner— not  from  a  ruffian  and  an  assas- 
sin— but  from  an  injured  gentleman, 
who  is  not  ashamed  of  subscribing  him- 
self. 

JJear  oir,  Monday  morning. 

I  AM  much  mortified  that  my  rascally 
situation  will  not  at  present  permit  me 
to  send  more  than  the  trifle  inclosed, 
as  nothing  could  give  me  more  pleasure 
than  an  opportunity  of  shewing  with  how 
much  friendship  and  esteem,  1  am,  dear 
Sir,  most  faithfully,  &c. 


LETTER    LXXVII. 

Dr.  Isaac  Schomherg  to  a  Lady,  oh  tJke 
Mctkod  of  Reading  for  Female  Im- 
provement. 


Madam, 


(Conformable  to  your  desire,  and  my 

promise,  I  present  you  with  a  fewr 
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thoughts  on  the  method  of  reading ;  which 
you  would  have  had  sooner,  only  that 
you  gave  me  leave  to  set  I  hem  down  at 
my  leisure-hours.  1  have  complied  with 
your  request  in  both  these  particulars  ;  so 
that  you  see.  Madam,  how  absolute  your 
tomniands  are  over  me.  If  my  remarks 
should  answer  your  expe^tions,  and  the 
purpose  for  which  they  were  intended  ; 
if  they  should  in  the  le-ast  conduce  to  the 
spending  your  time  in  a  mure  profitable 
and  agreeable  manner  than  njosiot  your 
sex  generally  do,  it  will  give  me  a 
pleasure  equal  at  least  to  that  you  will 
receive. 

It  were  to  be  wished  that  the  female 
part  of  the  huionn  creation,  on  whom 
Nature  has  poured  out  so  m;niy  charms 
with  so  lavish  a  hand,  would  pay  some 
regard  to  the  cultivating  their  minds  and 
improving  their  understanding.  It  is 
easily  accomplished.  Would  thsy  bestow 
a  fourth  part  of  the  time  they  throw 
away  on  the  trifles  and  gewgaws  of  dress, 
in  reading  proper  books,  it  would  peifettly 
answer  their  purpose.  Not  that  I  am 
against  the  ladies  adorning  their  persons; 
let  them  be  setoff  with  all  the  ornaments 
that  art  and  nature  can  conspire  to  pro- 
duce for  their  embeirishmeut,  but  let  it 
be  with  reason  and  good  sense,  not  ca- 
price and  humour ;  for  there  is  good 
sense  in  dress  as  in  all  things  else. 
Strange  doftrine  to  some  !  but  1  am 
sure,  ^ladam,  you  know  tliere  is— You 
practise  it. 

The  first  rule  to  be  laid  down  to  any 
one  who  reads  to  improve,  is  never  to 
read  but  with  attention.  As  the  abstruse 
parts  of  learning  are  not  necessary  to  the 
accomplishment  of  one  of  your  sex,  a 
small  degree  of  it  will  suffice.  I  would 
fhrow  the  subjects  of  which  the  ladies 
ought  not  to  be  wholly  ignorant,  under 
ihe  following  heads  : 

History, 

Alorality, 

Poetry, 
The  tirst  employs  the  memory,  the 
second  the  judgment,  and  the  third  the 
imagination. 

Whenever  you  undertike  to  read  His- 
tory, make  a  small  abstract  of  the  me- 
morable events,  and  set  down  in  what 
year  they  happened.  If  you  entertain 
yourself  with  the  life  of  a  famous  person, 
^o  the  same  by  his  most  rcniark^ble  ac- 


tions, -with  the  addition  of  the  year  and 
the  place  he  was  born  at  and  died.  You 
will  find  these  great  helps  to  your  memo- 
ry, as  they  will  lead  you  to  remember 
what  you  do  not  write  down,  by  a  sort 
of  cliain  that  links  tlie  whole  history  to- 
gether. 

Books  on  Moralify  deserve  an  exaA 
reaJing.  There  are  none  in  our  lan- 
guage more  useful  and  entertaining  than 
the  Spectators,  Tatlers,  and  Guardians. 
They  are  the  standards  of  the  English 
tongue,  and  as  such  should  be  read  over 
and  over  again  ;  for  as  we  im|>erceptibly 
slide  into  the  manners  and  habits  of  tliosc 
persons  with  w  bom  we  most  frequently 
converse,  so  reading  being,  as  it  were, 
a  silent  conversation,  we  insensibly  write 
and  talk  in  the  style  of  the  audiors  we 
have  tlie  most  often  read,  and  who  have 
left  the  deepest  rmpressioiis  ou  our  mind. 
Now,  in  order  to  retain  what  you  read 
on  the  various  subjects  that  fall  under 
the  head  of  Morality,  I  would  advise  you 
to  mark  with  a  pencil  whatever  you  hnd 
worth  remembering.  If  a  passage  should 
strike  you,  mark  it  down  in  the  margin  ; 
if  an  expression,  draw  a  line  under  it ;  if 
a  whole  paper  in  the  fore-mentioned 
books,  or  any  others  which  are  written 
in  the  same  loose  and  unconnefted  man- 
ner, n)ake  an  asterisk  over  the  first  line. 
By  these  means  you  will  sele6t  the  most 
valuable,  and  they  will  sink  deeper  in 
your  memory  than  the  rest,  on  repeat- 
ed reading,  by  being  distinguished  froiu 
them. 

The  last  article  is  Poetry,  The  way 
of  distinguishing  good  poetry  from  bad, 
is  to  turn  it  out  of  verse  into  prose,  and 
see  whether  the  thought  is  natural,  and 
the  words  adapted  to  it  ;  or  whether  they 
are  not  too  big  and  sounding,  or  too  low 
and  mean  for  the  sense  they  would  con- 
vey. This  rule  will  prevent  you  from 
being  imposed  on  by  bombast  and  fustian, 
which  witli  many  passes  for  sublime ;  for 
smootii  verses  which  run  off  the  ear  with 
an  easy  cadence  and  harmonious  turn, 
very  often  impose  nonsense  on  the  world, 
and  are  Uke  your  fine  dressed  beaux,  who 
pass  for  fine  gentlemen.  Divest  both 
from  their  outward  ornaments,  and  peo- 
ple are  surprised  tliey  could  have  beea 
so  easily  deluded. 

I  have  now,  Madam,  given  a  few 
rules,  and  thobC  such  only  as  are  really 
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necessary.  I  could  have  added  more ; 
but  these  will  be  suincient  to  enable  you 
to  read  without  burileuing  your  memory, 
and  yet  with  another  view  besides  that  of 
barely  killing  time,  as  too  many  are  ac- 
customed to  do. 

The  ia.sk  you  have  imposed  on  me,  is 
a  strong  proof  ot"  your  knowing  the  true 
value  oi  time,  and  always  having  iiu- 
uroved  it  to  the  best  advantage,  were 
tliere  no  other ;  and  that  there  are  other 
prtxjfs,  those  who  liave  the  pleasure  of 
being  acquainted  with  you  can  tell. 

As  for  my  part.  Madam,  you  have 
done  me  too  much  honciur,  by  singling 
me  out  from  all  your  acquaintance  on  this 
occasion,  to  say  auy  thing  that  would  not 
look  like  flattery ;  you  yourself  would 
think  it  so,  were  I  to  do  you  the  common 
justice  all  your  friends  allow  you ;  I  must 
therefore  be  silent  on  this  hi  ad,  and  only 
say,  that  I  shall  think  myself  well  re- 
warded in  return,  if  you  will  believe  mc 
to  be,  with  the  utmost  sincerity,  as  I 
really  am,  Madam,  your  faithful  humble 
servant. 


LETTER    LXXVIII. 

To  Colonel  R s,  in  Spain. 

TJefore  this  can  reach  the  best  of  hus- 
bands and  the  fondest  lover,  those 
tender  names  will  be  no  inore  of  concern 
to  me.  The  indisposition  in  which  you, 
to  obey  the  didatcs  of  your  honour  and 
duty,  left  me,  has  increased  upon  me  ; 
and  I  am  acquainted,  by  my  physicians, 
I  cannot  live  a  week  longer.  At  this 
time  my  spirits  fail  me  ;  and  it  is  the  ar- 
dent love  1  have  for  you  that  carries  me 
beyond  my  strength,  and  enables  me  to 
tell  you,  the  most  painful  thing  in  the 
prosper  of  death  is,  that  I  must  part  with 
you ;  but  let  it  be  a  comfort  to  you  that  I 
have  no  guilt  hangs  upon  me,  no  unre- 
pented  folly  that  retards  me  ;  but  I  pass 
away  my  last  hours  in  refledion  upon  the 
happiness  we  have  lived  in  together,  and 
ill  sorrow  that  it  is  so  soon  to  have  an  end. 
This  is  a  frailty  which  I  hope  is  so  far 
from  being  criminal,  that  methinks  there 
is  a  kind  of  piety  in  being  so  unwilling 
to  be  separated  from  a  state  which  is  the 
wstitutioa  of  Heaven,  and  ia  which  we 


have  lived  according  to  lt«  la\rs.  As  we 
know  no  more  of  the  next  life,  but  that 
it  will  be  a  happy  one  to  the  good,  and 
miserable  to  the  wicked,  why  may  we 
not  plea>e  ourselves  at  hrast,  to  alleviate 
the  dilliculty  of  resigning  this  being,  in 
imagining  that  we  shall  have  a  sen-)C  of 
what  passes  below,  and  may  possibly  be 
employed  in  guiding  the  steps  of  thosa 
with  whom  we  walked  with  innocetKn 
when  mortal  ?  Why  may  I  not  hope  to 
go  on  in  my  usual  work,  and,  though 
unknown  to  you,  be  assistant  in  all  the 
confliifts  o»  yqur  mind  ?  Give  me  leave  to 
say  to  you,  O  best  of  men  !  that  I  cannot 
lignre  to  myself  a  greater  happiness  than 
in  such  an  employment ;  to  be  present  at 
all  the  adventures  to  which  human  lite  is 
exposed  ;  to  administer  slumber  to  thy 
eye-lids  in  the  agonies  of  a  fever  j  to  co- 
ver thy  beloved  face  in  the  day  of  battle  j 
to  go  with  thee  a  guardian  angel,  incapa- 
ple  of  wound  or  pain;  where  I  havekmged 
to  attend  thee,  when  a  weak,  a  fearful 
woman.  These,  my  dear,  are  the  thoughts 
with  which  I  warm  my  poor  languid  heart; 
but  indeed  I  am  notcapable,under  my  pre- 
sent weakness,  of  bearing  the  strong  ago- 
nies of  mind  1  fall  into,  when  I  form  to 
myself  the  grief  you  must  be  in  upon  your 
hrst  hearing  of  my  departure.  I  will  not 
dwell  upon  this,  because  your  kind  and 
generous  heart  will  be  but  the  moie  nt- 
flifted,  the  more  the  person,  fur  whora 
you  lament,  offers  you  consolation.  My 
last  breath  will,  ifl  am  myself,  expire 
in  a  prayer  for  you.  I  shall  never  sec 
thy  face  again.     Farewell  for  ever. 


LETTER    LXXIX. 
John  Garden  to  Arcklishop  Seeker. 

Brechin,  April  24,  1767, 
MY  LORn  ARCHBISHOP, 

May  it  please  your  Grace, 
T  AM  a  layman,  content  with  the  fruit 

of  ray  labour,  and  have  nothing  to  ask 
for  myself.  I  am  a  Scots  Whig  and  a  Pres- 
byterian} not  quite  so  rij: id  indeed,  but 
4  could  conform  to  the  church  of  Eng- 
land, were  it  by  law  established  :  but  I 
shall  never  wish  to  see  it  so  here:  our 
country  is  too  barren  and  poor  ;  and  from 
the  experience  1  have  hud  of  the  clergy 
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here,  I  shall  never  wish  fn  see  fhem  pos- 
sessed of  power,  the  amstant  coiicomi- 
t;uU  of  great  riches  ;  so  apt  ihey  are  to 
domineer,  or  to  side  with  those  who  are 
disposed  to  do  so,  when  they  can  see 
their  own  interest  in  it.  This  I  aui  s!  n- 
sible  is  no  very  plausible  intiodu^-lion  in 
addressing  one  of  your  station;  but  plain 
truth  tells  best,  and  is  always  more  pre- 
valent than  tiction. 

f  have  lately  read  a  hook,  published 
this  year  at  Edinburgh,  tilled.  Principles 
ro'.itical  and  Religious,  by  Mr.  Norman 
Sievwri^ht,  minister  of  the  authorised 
Itpiscopal  congregation  here,  to  be  sold 
al  A.  Donaldson's  shop,  London.  I  am 
pleased  with  the  performance  ;  the  more 
so,  as  an  essay  of  its  nature,  from  one  of 
his  profession  in  thiscomury,  would  have 
been  looked  upon  as  cjuite  exotic  some 
years  ago.  The  design  is  certainly  laud- 
able, to  open  the  eyes  of,  and  introduce 
loy;:ltv  among,  a  blind,  deluded,  and  dis- 
afteded  people  ;  a  de.-ign  wherein  the  in- 
terest and  happiness  of  Great  Britain  is 
not  a  little  concerned,  and  olconsequence 
worthy  of  your  Grace's  attention,  whom 
ki  id  Providence  has  placed  at  the  head 
of  the  church  of  Kngland. 

I  am  absolutely  unconnected  with  the 
author  either  by  blood  or  alliance,  but  I 
know  him  to  be  a  gfjod  man  and  a  loyal 
snbjed ;  and  that  the  charafter  1  give 
will  be  confirmed  by  every  iionest  man 
that  knows  him  ;  and  though  altogether 
unknown  to  your  Grace,  and  even  void 
of  the  improper  and  presumptuous  am- 
bition of  being  so,  I  have,  without  Mr. 
Sievwrighi's  knowledge  or  participation, 
from  the  mere  motive  of  public  spirit, 
ventured  to  address  you  in  this  way,  and 
under  youj-  correction,  to  suggest,  tliat  the 
countenance  your  Grace  may  be  pleased 
to  shew  him,  and  your  approbation  of  his 
design,  will  be  a  spur  on  liim,  and  others, 
tocxert  themselvessirenuouslyin  the  same 
way,  and  cannot  miss  to  have  a  tendency 
to  make  us  in  this  country  more  unani- 
mous, if  not  in  religious,  at  least  in  poli- 
tical matters  ;  which  would  be  no  small 
point  gained  :  two  rebellions  in  my  time 
tlemonstrale  the  truth  of  this.  Though 
mv  acquaintance  and  Mr.  Sievwright's 
is  of  pretty  long  sta:iding,  sixteen  years 
or  thereby,  I  was  yesterday  in  his  house 
for  the  first  time  ;  I  saw  his  vviie,  a  grave 
genteel  woman  big  witli  child,  and  six 
young  cliildren,  all  clean  and  decently 


dressed,  and  every  thing  orderlv.  Mr. 
Sievwright  wa-*  not  al  home.  He  has 
only  forty  pi  unds  ?innna!iy  to  support  all 
this.  Great  must  be  the  economy,  con- 
sidering the  enormous  price  to  which 
every  thing  has  risen  ;  for  cold,  I  know, 
is  the  charity  of  the  place.  I  ;'ever  *^eard 
Mr.  Sievwiight  complain  ;  and  1  believe 
no  man  else  ever  did.  I  own  I  was 
moved  at  the  decent  «olemiiity  which  I 
observed  ;  and,  upon  consideration,  no- 
thing could  have  hindered  me  from 
giving  that  relief  which  a  good  God  and 
g 'uerous  nature  prompted,  but.  want  of 
ability.  To  whom  sliall  I  pour  forth  the 
eiBolions  of  my  sou!  so  properly  on  this 
affecting  subje<St,  rts  to  iiim  who,  next  to 
our  amiable  king,    is  God's   vicegerent 

for  good   in   the  islaiid  of  Britain  ? . 

The  iiun-ianity,  generosity,  and  godlike 
disposition  of  soul,  for  which  you  are 
famed  even  in  this  remote  corner,  leaves 
no  room  to  doubt,  that  yon  will  unex- 
peiStedly  send  Mr.  Sievwrighr  that  relief, 
which,  upon  due  consideration,  you  shall 
find  his  merit  deserving  of,  either  by 
calling  him  to  somesinall  benefice  in  Eng- 
land, or  otherways  as  to  your  great  wis- 
dom shall  seem  most  meet.  Tliese  pru- 
dential and  charitable  suggestions  are  sub- 
mitted to  you  witn  all  humility.  Beg- 
ging pardon  for  this  great  and  uncommon 
piece  of  presumption,  I  have,  wiili  the 
most  profound  regaril,  the  honour  to  be, 
my  Lord,  your  Grace's  most  obedient, 
and  most  humble  servant. 

LETTER    LXXX. 

Archbishop  Seeker  to  John  Garden,    in 
answer  to  the  above. 

Sir,  Lambeth,  May  25,  1767. 

T  BEG  your  pardon  that  I  have  suffered 
your  letter,  in  this  busy  time,  to  lie  so 
long  unanswered.  And  I  hope  the  plain 
speaking  of  an  English  Episcopal  Whig 
will  be  as  acceptable  to  you,  as  that  of 
a  Scotch  Presbyterian  is  to  me.  Your 
established  church  hath  as  much  power 
I  believe,  as  ours  l.ath,  or  more,  though 
less  wealth.  And  its  wealth,  perhaps, 
is  not  so  much  less  as  you  may  imagine, 
allowing  for  the  different  prices  of  things; 
only  wiiii  you  the  shares  are  nearly  aiike» 
I  wish  th-  ineones  of  your  ministers  were 
soaiewluil  greater,    and  those  of  our* 

somewhat 
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somewhat  more  equally  divided.  I  wish 
too  that  all  your  Episcopal  clergy  were 
friends  to  the  government  5  and  that  all 
tl>e  Presbyterians  wer.!  as  candid  as  you 
towards  such  of  them  as  are.  Bn«  how- 
e\'er  vain  it  may  be  to  form  wishes  about 
others,  each  person  may  endeavour  to  aGt 
rightly  himself.  AIv  business  is  not  to 
abuse  either  my  power,  by  lording  it  over 
God's  heritage,  or  my  wealth  to  the  pur- 
poses of  luxury  or  covetousness,  but  to 
do  as  much  good  as  I  can  with  both.  One 
part  of  it  I  am  sure  you  have  done,  by 
recommending  Mr.  Sievwright  to  me.  I 
have  heard  of  3  performance  of  his  re- 
lative to  tlie  Hebrew  language,  fur  winch 
I  am  inquiring,  I  have  got  his  Princi- 
ples, Religious  and  Political;  a  work 
that  shews  muc':  good  s>n^e  and  reading, 
and  h.nth  given  nic  ma<;h  information  con- 
cerning the  state  of  Kjiiscopacy  in  ^cot- 
land.  I  should  he  glad  to  see  him  re- 
warded in  pro{X)r\ion  to  his  merit ;  but 
one  half  of  the  preferments  in  my  gift 
are  no  better,  all  things  considced,  than 
what  he  hath  already ;  and  there  are, 
amongst  the  English  clergy,  thrice  as 
many  claimants,  on  good  grounds,  for 
the  other  half,  as  I  shall  live  to  gratify. 
Besides,  I  should  do  Scotland  an  injury 
by  taking  such  a  man  out  of  it.  I  must 
therefore  content  myself  with  desiring 
you  to  put  the  inclosed  little  note  into 
his  hands,  and  to  tell  him,  that  if  I 
live  another  year,  and  do  not  forget, 
which  last  I  hope  you  will  prevent,  no- 
tice shall  be  taken  of  him  again,  by 
your  friend  and  servant. 

LETTER   LXXXI. 

Jokn  Garden  to  ArchUshop  Seeker,  in  re- 
turn  to  the  aiovc. 


May  it  please  your  Grace,  J""*  5f  '767. 

t  AM  instantly  favoured  with  your's  of 
the  25th  ult.  and  have  communicated 
the  same  to  Mr.  Sievwright.  The  ho- 
nour you  have  conferred  on  me  by  your 
speedy  and  et^'eftua!  reply,  though  far  be- 
yond what  I  could  have  hoped  for,  is  at 
present  swallowed  np  in  t!ie  more  sub- 
stantial joy  which  I  feel  in  living  in  those 
days  when  one  is  found  at  the  hciid  of  the 
church  of  England,  who  knows  so  well  to 
make  a  proper  use  of  that  power  and 
those  riches,  which  Almighty  Goodness, 


out  of  mercy  to  mankind,  has  been  p^j- 
ciously  pleased  to  bestow  upon  so  much 
merit.  Methinks  at  present  I  led  and 
fully  understand  what  St.  Paul  m<-ant, 
when  he  said,  •*  that  forag<x)d  man  one 
"  would  even  dar«  lo  die."  What  Mr. 
Sievwjigiu's  feelings  are,  your  Grace  will 
best  under-,tand  from  himself,  for  I.e  also 
is  to  w;iieyou.  Sure  1  am  I  snrpri-icd 
him.  From  the  exp-rience  I  jiave  of 
him,  I  have  reason  to  think,  that  the 
more  your  Grace  knows  of  him,  the 
better  you  w.ll  be  plfased  wi'h  him.  and 
f  e  less  you'll  t  ink  your  favours  misap- 
plied. He  is  a  man  of  learning,  and  one 
whose  walk  and  conveisaiion  seem  w<ir- 
thy  ot  his  calling.  H^*  has  now  i,ot  the 
seventh  child,  and  tiie  wife  is  presently 
on  th"  straw,  so  that  the  ten  |)oui)d  luKc 
came  seasonably.  May  those  sensations 
that  a  gfK)d  man  feels  Ujxjndoiiig  a  gene- 
rous atUiju.  be  your  Grace's  con-itant  at- 
tendant; in  one  word,  may  God  bless 
you,  and  preserve  you  long  to  bless 
others!  With  the  greatest  regard  aud 
affection,  1  am  your  Grace's,  «kc. 


LETTER    LXXXIL 

Archbishop  Seeker  to  a  Clergt/man  wht 
applied  to  him  for  Advice  on  his  Son's 
becoming  a  Calvinist. 

T  AM  very  sorry  that  your  son  hath  given 
you  cause  of  uneasiness.  But  as  a  ztal 
of  God,  though  in  part  not  according  to 
knowledge,  inHuences  him,  his  present 
state  is  far  better  than  that  of  a  profmc 
or  vicious  person  :  and  there  is  ground  to 
ho\iv,  that  through  the  diviiie  blessing  oa 
your  mild  instiuclions  and atfcdtionate ex- 
postulations, he  may  be  gradually  brought 
into  a  temper  every  way  Christian.  Per- 
haps you  andheditfer,  even  now,  less  than 
you  imagine  ;  for  I  have  observed,  that 
the  Methodists  and  their  opposf-rs  are  apt 
to  think  too  ill  of  each  other's  no- 
tions. Our  clergy  have  dwelt  too  much 
upon  mere  morahty,  and  too  little  on  the 
peculiar  doctrines  of  the  G^)spel:  and 
hence  they  have  been  charged  witli  being 
more  deficient  in  this  1  ist  respect  thau 
they  are  ;  and  even  with  disbelieving,  or 
however  slighting,  the  principal  points  df 
reveliition.  They  in  thei  tuiii>  iiave  re- 
proached their  accusers  with  entiiusia>lic 
imaginations,  irraiional  tenets,  and  dis- 
regard 
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regard  to  the  common  social  duties,  of 
which  many  of  them  perhaps  are  little  if 
at  all  guilty.  Who  the  Author  of  the 
Address  to  the  Clergy*,  &c.  is,  I  am 
totally  ignorant ;  he  seems  a  pious  and 
well-meaning  man,  but  grievously  uncha- 
ritable in  relation  to  the  clergy,  \yithout 
perceiving  it,  and  a  little  tin6tured  with 
Antinomianism — I  hope  without  being 

•  This  was  a  pamphlet  entitled,  "  An  Address 
••  to  the  Clergy,  concerning  their  Departure  from 
*'  the  Doftrinesof  Reformation,"  dedicated  to  his 
Grace  the  Archbishop  of  (Canterbury.  By  a  iVIem- 
Wrof  the  Established  Church,  Svo.  1767, 


hurt  by  it  himself.  God  grant  that  no- 
thing which  he  hath  written  may  hurt 

others  !     As  Mr.  P mentions  Mr. 

B-  t  to  your  son,  I  send  you  some  let- 
ters relative  to  him,  which  will  shew  you 
more  fully  my  way  of  thinking  about 
Methodists,  and  persons  considered  as 
a-kin  to  them:  you  will  be  pleased  to  re- 
turn them.  For  the  same  purpose  I  add 
a  copy  of  an  unpublished,  though  printed. 
Charge,  which  you  may  keep  as  a  present 
from  your  loving  brother,  &c. 

Since  Mr.  B-- — t  left  my  diocese,  I 
haye  never  heard  of  him  till  now. 
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SECTION    III. 

FnOM  THE   I.ETTKRS   OF   LADY  MARY    \VORTLLY   MOXTAGrE 
J-OUDCHtSTERFiLLU  Dr.  JDlLNSON,  AND  OTiiEHS. 


LETTER    I. 

LadyM.  jr.  Montague  to  the  Countess of-^ 

RotierJam,  Aug.  3,  ().  S.  1716.' 
J  FLATTER  mysdf  (dear  sister)  that  I 
s!ia!l  give  you  soiDe  pleasure  in  letting 
you  know  that  I  have  safely  passed  the 
sea,  tliuugh  we  had  the  ill  fortune  of  a 
storm.     We  were  persuaded  by  the  cap- 
tain of  the  yacht  to  set  cut  In  a  calm,  and 
lie  pretended  there  ws^s  nothing  so  easy  as 
to  tide  it  over  ;  but,  after  two  days  .slowly 
moving,  the    wind  blew  so  h.nxl,    that 
none  of  ths  sailors  could  keep  their  feet, 
and  we  were  all  Sunday  night  tossed  very 
handsomely.     I  never  saw  a  man  more 
frighted  than  the  captain.     For  my  part, 
I  iiave  been  .so  lucky  neither  to  suffer 
from  fr.ar  nor  sea  sickucss;    though,  I 
cjnfess.  I  was  so  impatient  to  see  myself 
once  more  upon  dry  land,  that  I  would 
not  stay  till  the  yacht  could  get  to  Rot- 
t;^rdam,   but  went  in    the  long-boat  to 
Helvootsluys,  where  we  had  voitures  to 
carry  us  to  the  Biiel.     I  was  charmed 
with  the  niatn-'ss  cf  that  little  town  j   but 
my  arrival  at  Rotterdam,  presented  me  a 
new  scene  of  pleasure.  All  the  streets  are 
paved  with  broad  stones,  and  before  many 
of  the  meanest  artilicers  doors  are  placed 
seats  of  various-coloured  marbles,  so  neat- 
ly kept,  that   111  assure  you,  I  walked 
almost  all  over  the  town  yesterday,  incog- 
nlto,  in  my  slippers,  without  receiving 
one  spot  of  dirt ;  and  you  may  see  the 
Dutch  maids  washing  the  pavement  of 
the   street,  with  more  application  than 
ours  do  our  bc<i-chambers.     The  town 
S'^fras  so  full  of  people,  with  such  busy 


f.ices  all  in  motion,  that   I   can  hartily 
fancy  it  is  not  some  celebrated  fair  j  but 
I  see  it  is  every  day  the  sanie.     It  i.s  cer- 
tain no  town  can  be  more  advantageously 
situated  for  commerce      Here  are  seven 
large  canals,   on   which  the  merrh.-.nts 
ships  come  up  to  the  very  doors  of  their 
houses.  The  shops  and  warehouses  are  of 
a  surprising  neatness  and  magnlficencr, 
filled  with  an  incredible  quantity  of  fine 
merchandize,  and  so  much  cheaper  tb.in 
what  we  sec  in  England,  that  i  have 
much  ado  to  persuade  myself  lam  still  so 
near  it.    Here  is  neither  dirt  nor  beggary 
to  l>e  seen.  One  is  not  shocked  with  tho>e 
loathsome  cripples,  so  <:ommon  in  Lon- 
don, nor   teazed  with   the   importunity 
of  idle  fellows  and  wenches,  that  choose 
to  be  nasty  and  lazy.     The  common  ser- 
vants and   little  shop-women  here,  are 
more  nicely  clean  than  most  of  our  ladies, 
and  the    great  variety   of   neat  dresses 
(every  woinan  dressing  her  head  after  her 
own  fashion)  is  an  additional  plea^iurc  in 
seeing  the  town.     You  see,  hitherto,  I 
make  no  complaints,  dear  sister,  and  if  I 
continue  to  like  travelling  as  well  as  I  do 
at  present,  I  shall  not  repent  my  projeft. 
It  will  go  a  great  way  in  making  me  satis- 
fied with  it,  if  it  atJbrds  mean  opportunity 
of  entertaining  you.     But  it  is  not  from 
Holland  that  you  must  cxpeft  a  disinte- 
rested offer.     I  can  writa  enough,  in  the 
style  of  Rotterdam,  to  tell  you  plainly,  in 
one  word,  that  I  cxped  returns  of  all  the 
London  news.     You  see  I  have  already 
learnt  to  make  a  good  bargain,  and  th;it 
it  is  not  for  nothing  I  will  so  much  as  tcU 
you  I  am  your  affectionate  sister. 
Xx 
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LETTER    II. 
Lady  M.  W.  Montague  to  Mrs.  S- 


from  every  agreenMe  novelty,  or  plensing 
prospeft,  by  the  reflrttion  of  your  having 
so  unluckily  missed   the  deliglit  which  I 
ll.-gue,  Aug.  J,  {).  S.  i7i6.       kiiovX'  it  would  have  given  you.     If"  you 
J   MAKE  hnste  to  lel!  you,  dear  Miidara,    were  with  nie  in  this  town,  you  would  be 
that  niter  v.\]  llie  drc.idful  latigues  yan    rendy  toexpeft  to  receive  visits  from  your 
threatened  inc  witli,   I  am  liithcrlo  very    Notiingliam     friends.      No  two  places 
well   pleased    with   my  journey.       We    were  ever  more  resembl'ng  ;  one  has  but 
take  care    to  make  such   short    stages    togive  the  Macsc  the  name  of  the  Trent, 
every  day,   that   I   rat!ier  fancy  rtiyself   and  there  is  no  distinguishing  th.r  prospect, 
upon    parties   of  pleasure,    tiian     upon    The  houses,  like  those  of   Nottinvham, 
the  road,  and  sure  nothing  can  be  more    "are  built  one  above  another,   and  are  in- 
agrceable  than    travelling    in    Holland,    termixed,  in  the  same  manner,  with  trees 
'I'lie  whole  country  apjiears  a  large  gar-    .iiid    gardens.     The    Tower,    they  call 
den ;   the   roads    as  will  paved,  sliaded    Julius  C?esnr's,  has    the   same  situation 
on   each   side  with   rows  of  trees,   and    v^hh  Nottingham  Castle  j  and  I  cannot 
bordered  with- large  canals,   full  of  boats    help  fancying  I  see  from  it   the  Trent- 
passing  and   repassing.      Every  twenty    field,  Adbou'ton,  places  so  well  known  to 
))aces  gives  you   the    prospect  of  some    us.     It  is  true,  the  fortifications  make  a 
villa,   'and   every    four    hours,   that  of   considerable  ditTerence.    All  the  learned 
a  large  town,    so  silq-H-i singly    neat,   I    in  theart  ofwar.bL'stowgreat  commenda- 
am  sure  you  would  be  charmed  with  tlicm.    tlons  on  tliem  j   for  my  part,  that  know 
The  place    I  am    now  at,   is  certainly    nothing  of  the  matter,    I  shall   content 
one  of  the  finest  villages  in  the  wrtrld.    myself  with  telling  you,    it   is    a   very 
Her:- are  several  squares  finely  built,  and    pretty  walk  on  the  ramparts,  on  which 
(what   I  think  a  paVticular  beauty)  the    there  is  a  -tower,  very  deservedly  called 
whole  set^  with  rliick   lari^e  trees.     l"he    the  Bclvidere,  where  people  go  to  drink 
/  oor-//o;/Hs,  at  the  srime  tinie,  the  Hyde    cofice,   tea,   Sec.  and   enjoy  one  of  the 
Pi^rk  and  ilall  of  the  [x^oplc  of  quality  ;    finest  prospects  in  the  world.   I'he  public 
i'^T  they  take  the  air'in  it  both  on  foot  and  '  walks  have  no  great  beauty,  but  the  thick 
irt  coaches.    There  are  shops  for  waters,    shade  of  the  trees,  which  is  solemnly  de- 
c(!)ol  licpiors,   bcc.     I"  have   been  to  see    lighttnl.     lUil  I  must  not  forget  to  take 
^e^vra! '  of  tile  most  celebrated- gardens,    notice  of  the  bridge,    which    appearevi 
but  I  will  n«»t  tease  you  with  their  de-    ver}' ^surprising  to  me.   It  is  la(;ge  enough 
scriptions.      I  dare  swear  you  think  my    to  hold  hundreds  of  men,  with  horses  and 
Ittter  alreadyMong  iniough.     iJiit  I  must    earriages.     Thev  give   the  value  of  an 
i)Ht  conclude  without  begging  your  par-    English  tU-ft-pence  to  get  upon  it,  and 
lion,  fonVot  obeying  your  cnmm.-inds,  in  •  then  away   they    go,     bridge    and     all, 
t,ef'.ding  I hc!  Incc  you  ordered  me.      Upon    'o  the  other   side    of    the     river,    with 
ri>y  word,  1  canyet  find'none,  tTiat  is  not    so  slow  n  motion,  one   is   hr.rdly  sen- 
dearer  than  you  may  buy  it  in  London,    sib'.e  of^ny  at  all.     I  was   yesterday  at 
If  you  want  any  India  goods,   here  are    the  French     church,    and  stared    very 
great  variety  of  pennyworths,  and  I  shall    much  at  their  manner  of  service.     Tlie 
Jojiow   your  orders  with   gre.it  pleasure    parson  clapped  on  a  broad  brimmed  hat  in 
aiKl  exatlhess,  beinj,  dear  Madam,   &c.    the  fii:,t  place,   which  gave  hirti   entirely 
&C.  .  the  air  of,  what  d'ye  call  him,  in  Bartho- 

l-mew  fair,  which  he  kept  up  by  extra-* 
oidinary  antic  gestures,  and  preachTng 
much  such  stuff,  as  t'other  talked  to  the 
puppv^ts.  However,  the  congregation 
seemed  to  receive  it  wilhgre.t  devotion  j 
and  I  was  informed,  by  some  of  his  flock, 
that  he  is  a  person  of  particular  fame 
amongst  them.  I  believe  by  this  time 
you  are  as  much  tired  with  my  account  of 
him,  as  I  was  with  his  sermon  j  but  I  am 
sure  your  brother  will  excuse  a  digression 
in  favour  of    the    church  of  Eiigland. 

You 


LETTER   III. 
7  fie  same  to  Mrs.  S.  C. 

Nirofguen,  Aug.  13,  ().  S.  1716. 
J  a'm  extremely  sorry,  my  dear  S.  that 
your  feap*?  of  disobliging  your  rela- 
tions, and  their  fears  for  your  health  .and 
snfVty,  have  hindere<l  me  from  enjoy- 
inc^  the  happiness  of  your  company,  and 
yoathe  ]ile?si(re'of  a  diverting  journev. 
I    receive  swnc  ijcgrce  of  mortification 


Sea.  III. 
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You  know,  speaking  disrespeafnlly  of  herself  converted  into  dressing-plate.  I 
the  Calvinists,  is  the  same  thing  as  speak-  should  also  gbdly  see  converted  into 
ing  honourably  of  the  church.     Adieu,    silver,  a  great  St.  Christopher,  which  I 


my  dear  S,  always  remember  me,  and 
be  assured  1  can  never  forget  you,!&:c.  &c 

LETTER    IV. 
The  same  to  the  Lady . 


Tf   my  lady 


Cologne,  Aug.  16,  ().  S.  1716. 

could  have  any 


notion  of  the  fatigues  that  I  have  suf- 
fered tiese  two  last  days,   I  am  sure  she 

.T?"'^  ?,^.!!  '^-.^.^  ^"""^^  proof  of  regard  curioshy  "for  Vhe  Utlesgivei^' to  jaw'bones 
'     " * "  '         "  and  bits  of  worm-eaten   wood. — Adieu, 


imagine  would  look  very  well  in  a  cis- 
tern. These  were  ray  pious  reflctVions  j 
thou;zh  I  was  very  well  satisfied  to  see, 
piled  up  to  the  honour  of  our  nation,  the 
skulls  of  the  Elfven  Thousand  Virgins. 
I  have  seen  some  hundreds  of  relics  here 
of  no  less  consequence ;  but  I  will  not 
imitate  the  common  style  of  travellers  so 
far  as  to  give  you  a  list  of  them,  being 
persuaded   that  you  have  no  manner  of 


that  i  now  sit  down  to  write  to  her. 
We  hired  hors;  s  from  Nimeguen  hither, 
not  having  the  conveniency  of  the  post, 
nnd  found  but  very  indifferent  accom- 
iiiodations  at  Rcrnbeig,  our  first  stage  ; 
but  it  was  nothing  to  what  I  suffered  yes- 
terday. We  were  in  hopes  to  reach 
Cologne ;  our  horses  tired  at  Stnmel, 
three  hours  from  it,  where  I  was  f  treed 
to  pass  the  night  in  my  clothes,  in  a 
room  not  at  all  better  than  a  hovel ;  for 
though  I  have  my  bed  with  me,  I  had 
110  mind  to  undress  where  the  wind  came 


I  am  just  going  to  supper,  where  I  shall 
drink  your  health  in  an  admirable  sort 
of  Lorrain  wine,  which  I  am  sure  is 
the  same  you  call  Burgundy  in  London, 
&c.  &c. 

LETTER    V. 
The  same  to  the  Covvtess  o/"  5—^.* 

Nuremburg,  Aug.  22,  O.  S,  17 16. 
^FTER  five  da)s  travelling  post,  I 
could  not  sit  down  to  write  on  any 
from  a  thousand  places.  We  left  this  other  occasion  than  to  tell  my  dear  Lady, 
wretched  lodging  at  day-break,  and  that  I  have  not  forgot  her  obliging 
about  six,  this  morning,  came  safe  here,  command  of  sending  her  some  account 
where  I  got  immcdiiUdy  into  bed.  I  slept  of  my  travels.  I  have  already  passed  a 
so  well  for  three  hours,  that  I  found  large  part  of  Germany  ;  I  have  seen  all 
myself  perfeftly  recovered,  and  have  had  that  is  remarkable  in  Cologne,  Frankfort, 
spirits  enough  to  go  and  see  all  that  is  Wurtsburg,  and  this  place.  It  is  im- 
cnrious  in  the  town,  that  is  to  say,  the  possible  not  to  observe  the  diflference  be- 
churches,  for  here  is  nothing  else  worth  twe en  the  free  towns,  and  those  under 
seeing.  This  is  a  very  large  town,  but  the  government  of  absolute  princes,  as 
the  most  part  of  it  is  old  built.  The  all  the  little  sovereigns  of  Germany  arc. 
Jesuits  church,  which  is  the  neatest,  was  In  the  first  there  appears  an  air  of  corn- 
shewed  me,  in  a  very  complaisant  man-  mercc  and  plenty.  The  streets  are  well 
ner,  by  a  handsome  young  Jesuit  j  who  built  and  full  of  people,  neatly  and 
not  knowing  who  I  was,  took  a  liberty  plainly  dressed.  The  shops  are  loaded 
in  his  compliments  and  railleries,  which  with  merchandize,  and  the  commonalty 
very  much  diverted  me,  having  never  are  clean  and  cheerful.  In  tlie  other  yoa 
before  seen  any  thing  of  that  nature.  I  see  a  sort  of  shabby  finery,  a  number  of 
could  not  enough  adinire  the  niagnifi-  dirty  people  of  quality  tawdered  outj 
cence  of  the  altars,  the  rich  images  of  narrow  nasty  streets  out  of  repair, 
the  saints  (all  massy  silver),  and  the  en-    wretchedly  thin  of  inhabitants,  and  above 


chasures  of  the  relics,  though  I  could  not 
help  murmuring,  in  my  heart,  at  the 
profusion  of  pearls,  diamonds,  and  ru- 
bies, bestowed  on  the  adornment  of  rot' 


half'of  the  common  sort  asking  alms.  I 
cannot  help  fancying  one,  under  the 
figui'e  of  a  clean  Dutch  citizen's  wife, 
and  the  other  like  a  poor  town  lady  cjf 


ten  teeth  and  dirty  rags.     I  own  that  I  pleasuj'e,  painted,  and  ribboned  out  ia 

bad  wickedness    enough    to   covet  St.  hbr- Kead-dress,    with    tarnished  bilver- 

Ursula's  pearl  necklace  ;  though  perhaps  Jaccd  shoes,  a  ragged  undcr-petlicoat,   a 

this  was  no  wickedness  at  all,  an  image  miserable  mixture  of  vice  and  poverty, — 

not  being  certainly  one's  neighbour  ;  but  They  have  sumptuary  laws  in  this  town, 

I  went  yet  farther,  an«}  wished  the  wench  which  distinguish  thcix  rank  by    their 

.Xx2  dresj. 
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dress,  prevent  tbf  excess  which  ruins  so 

many  ntlier  cities,  and  has  a  u\ort  rigrfte- 
able  t'fFo(5l  to  the  eye  of  a  stranger,  than 
our  fashions.  I  need  not  be  ashamed  to 
own,  that  I  wish  ihese  laws  wt're  in  force 
in  other  parts  of  the  world.  When  one 
considers  impartially,  the  merit  of  a  rich 
^it  of  clothes  in  most  places,  the  respect 
and  the  smiles  of  favour  it  procures,  not 
to  speak  of  the  envy  and  the  sighs  it 
occasions  (which  is  very  often  the  prin- 
cipal charm  to  the  wearer),  one  is  forced 
to  confess,  that  there  is  need  of  an  mi- 
common  understanding  to  resist  the  temp- 
tation of  pleasing  friends  and  mortifying 
rivals ;  and  that  it  is  natural  to  yoitng 
people  to  fall  into  a  folly,  which  betrays 
them  to  that  want  of  money,  which  is 
the  source  of  a  thousand  basenesses. 
What  numbers  of  men  have  begun  the 
world  with  generous  inclinations,  that 
have  afterwards  been  the  instruments  of 
bringing  misery  on  a  whole  people,  being 
led  by  a  v.".in  expcuce  into  debts  that 
tliey  could  clear  no  other  way  but  by 
the  forfeit  of  their  honour,  and  which 
they  never  could  have  contrafled,  if  the 
respeft  the  multitude  pays  to  habits,  was 
fi\%d  by  law,  only  to  a  particular  colour 
or  cut  of  plain  cloth.  "Ihese  refleiStions 
draw  after  them  others  that  are  too 
melancholy.  I  will  make  haste  to  put 
them  out  of  your  head  by  the  finrcc  of 
relics,  with  which  I  have  been  entertain- 
ed in  all  Romish  churcl.es. 

The  Lutherans  arc  not  quite  free  from 
these  fo.lie.s.  I  Iiuve  seen  here,  in  the 
principal  church,  a  large  piece  of  the. 
cross  set  in  jewels,  and  the  point  of  the 
spear,  whieli,  they  told  me,  very  gravely, 
•was  the  same  that  j)ierced  the  side  of  our 
Saviour.  But  I  was  particularly  diverted 
in  a  little  Roman  catholic  church  which 
is  permittcd»here,  where  the  piofessors 
of  that  religion  are  not  very  rich,  and 
consequently  cannot  adorn  their  images 
in  so  rich  a  manner  as  their  neighbours. 
For  not  to  be  quite  destitute  of  all  linery, 
they  have  dressed  up  .an  image  of  our 
Saviour  over  the  aliar,  in  a  fair  full- 
bottomed  wig,  very  wt-ll  powdered.  1 
imagine  I  see  your  Uklyship  siare  at  this 
article,  of  which  you  very  much  doubt 
the  veracity;  but,  upon  my  word,  I  have 
not  yet  nirde  use  of  the  privilege  of  a 
traveller,  and  my  wliolc  account  is  writ- 
leu  with  the  same  plain  sincerity  of  heart, 
with  which  I  assure  you  that  i  an),  dear 
MaJjni,  your,  Ike.  iic. 


LETTER    VL 

Lad}/  M.  IK  Montague  to  Mrs.  P . 

Ratisbon,  Aug.  30,  O.  S.  1716. 
T  HAD  the  pleasure  of  receiving  youis 
but  the  day  before  I  left  I.-ondon.  I 
give  you  a  ihou-.and  thanks  for  your  good 
wishes,  and  have  such  an  opinion  of  their 
efficacy,  that,  I  am  persuaded,  I  owe,  in 
part,  to  them  the  good  luck  of  having 
proceeded  sofar  on  my  long  journey  witii- 
out  any  ill  accident.  Tor  I  do  not  reckon 
it  any  to  have  been  stopped  a  t"t;w  days 
in  this  town  by  a  cold,  since  it  has  not 
only  given  me  uw  opix^rtunity  of  seeing 
all  that  is  curious  in  it,  but  of  making 
.some  acquaintance  with  the  ladies,  who 
have  all  been  to  see  me  with  great  civi- 
lity, particularly  Madame  ,   the 

wife  of  our  King's  envoy  from  Hanover, 
She  has  larricd  me  to  all  the  assemblies, 
and  I  have  been  magnificently  entertained 
at  her  house,  which  is  one  of  the  finest 
here.  You  know  that  all  the  nobility  of 
this  place  are  envoys  from  ditferenf  States. 
Here  are  a  great  number  of  them,  and 
they  might  pass  their  time  agreeably 
enough,  if  they  were  less  delicate  on  the 
point  of  ceremoiiy.  Kul  instead  of  join- 
ing in  the  design  of  making  the  town  as 
pleasant  to  one  another  as  they  can,  and 
improving  their  little  societies,  they  amuse 
themselves  no  other  way  than  with  per- 
petual quarrels,  which  they  take  care  to 
eternise,  by  leaving  them  to  their  succes- 
sors ;  and  an  envoy  to  Ralisbon  receives, 
regularly,  half  a  dozen  quarrels,  among 
the  perquisites  of  his  employment.  You 
may  be  sure  the  ladies  are  not  wanting, 
on  tl-.eir  side,  in  cherishing  and  improv- 
ing these  in^portant  piques,  which  divide 
the  town  almost  into  as  many  parties  as 
there  are  families.  I'hey  choose  rather 
to  sutler  the  mortiS«  ation  of  sitting  almost 
alone  on  their  assembly  nights,  than  to  re- 
cede one  jot  from  their  pretensions.  I 
have  not  been  here  above  a  week,  and  yet 
I  have  heard  from  almost  every  one  of 
them,  the  whole  liistory  of  their  wrongs, 
and  dreadful  complaints  of  the  injustice 
of  their  neighbours,  in  hopes  to  draw  me 
to  their  parly.  Hut  I  think  it  very  pru- 
dent to  rt-raain  neuter,  though  if  L  was  to 
stay  amongst  them,  there  would  be  no 
possibility  of  continuing  so,  their  quarrels 
running  so  high,  that  they  will  not  be  ci- 
vil to  those  that  visit  their  adversaries. 

Tlie 


Sea.  iir. 
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The  foiiiid.itIon  of  thpse  everlasting  dis- 
putes turns  entire')' upon  rank,  pl.ice,  ;uKi 
the  title  of  Kxtrllency,  which  they  all 
pret('n<l  to,  niic!,  what  is  very  fmnl,  will 
give  it  to  nobody.  Tor  my  pari,  I  could 
not  forbear  advertising  them  (for  the  pub- 
lic good)  to  give  the  title  of  Exct;Ileney 
to  everv  body,  which  would  include  the 
receiving  it  from  every  boily  ;  but  the 
very  mention  of  such  a  dishonourable 
jieaee  was  n  ceived  with  as  much  indig- 
nation as  ]\lrs.  illackaire  did  the  motion 
of  a  reference.  And,  indeed,  I  liegan  to 
think  myself  ill-natured,  to  otll-r  to  take 
from  them,  in  a  town  where  there  are  so 
few  diversions,  so  entertaining  an  amuse- 
ment. I  know  that  my  peaceable  dispo- 
sition already  gives  me  a  very  ill  figure, 
and  that  it  is  publicly  whispered  as  a  piece 
of  impertinent  pride  in  me,  that  I  have 
hitherto  been  saucily  civil  to  every  body, 
as  if  I  thought  nobody  good  enough  lo 
quarrel  with.  I  should  be  obliged  to 
change  ray  behaviour,  if  I  did  not  inlcml 
to  pursue  my  journey  in  a  few  days.  I 
have  been  to  see  the  churches  here,  and 
had  the  permission  of  touching  the  relics, 
which  was  never  sulfered  in  places  where 
1  was  not  known.  I  had,  by  this  pri- 
vilege, the  opportsuiity  of  making  an 
observation  which  1  doubt  not  might 
have  been  made  in  all  the  other  churches, 
that  ike.  emeralds  and  rubies  which  they 
shew  round  their  relics  and  images  are 
most  of  them  false  ;  though  they  tell  you 
that  many  of  the  crosses  and  madonas, 
set  round  with  these  stones,  have  been  the 
gifts  of  emperors  atxl  other  great  princes. 
I  do  not  doubt  indeed  but  they  were  at  tirst 
jewels  of  value ;  but  the  good  fathers 
have  found  it  convenient  to  apply  them 
to  other  uses,  and  the  people  are  just  as 
well  saristicd  with  bits  of  glass  amongst 
the.se  relics.  They  shewed  me  a  prodi- 
gious claw  set  in  gold,  which  they  called 
the  claw  of  a  griffin,  and  I  could  not  for- 
bear asking  the  reverend  priest  that»hew- 
ed  it,  whether  the  griffin  was  a  saint  ? 
The  (jueslion  almost  put  him  beside  his 
gravity  j  but  he  answered,  they  only  kept 
it  as  a  curiosity.  I  was  very  mucli  scan- 
dalized at  a  large  silver  image  ot  tiie  Tri- 
nity, where  the  Father  is  represented  un- 
der the  figure  of  a  decrepit  old  man,  with 
a  beard  down  to  his  knees,  and  triple 
crown  on  his  head,  holding  in  his  arms 
the  Son,  fixed  on  the  Cross,  and  the  Holy 
Ghost,  in  the  shape  of  a  dove,  hov^.ving 
over  bira.    Madame     ■  is  come 


this  minute  to  call  mc  to  th«  assembly, 
and  forces  me  to  tell  y:)U  very  abruptly, 
that  I  am  ever  your,  &c,  6:c. 

LETTER    VII. 

The  samiJ  lo  the  Countess  of        ■■. 
Vi«nn,i,  Sfpt.  8,  ()    S.  I7i6. 

J  AM  now,  my  dear  sister,  safely  arrived 
at  Vienna,  and,  I  thank  Cnnl.  have  not 
at  all  suffered  in  my  health,  nor  (what  is 
dearer  to  mc)  in  that  of  my  child,  by  all 
our  fatigues.  We  travelled  by  water 
from  Ilalisbon,  a  journey  perfettly  agree- 
able, down  the  Danube,  in  one  of  those 
little  vessels,  that  they,  very  properly, call 
wooden  houses,  having  in  ihem  all  ths 
conveniences  of  a  palace,  stoves  in  the 
chambers,  kitchens,  &c.  They  arj  rowed 
by  twelve  men  each,  and  move  with 
such  an  incredible  swiftness,  that  in  the 
.same  day  you  have  the  pleasure  of  a  vast 
variety  of  prospects,  and  within  the  space 
of  a  few  hours  you  have  the  pleasure  vi 
seeing  a  populous  city,  adorned  with  mag- 
niriccnt  palaces,  and  the  most  romantic 
solitudes,  which  appear  distant  from  the 
commerce  of  mankind,  the  banks  of  tha 
Danube  beingcharmingly  diversitiv.-d  with 
woods,  rocks,  mountams  covered  with 
vines,  fields  of  corn,  large  cities,  and 
ruins  of  aiicient  castles.  I  saw  the  great 
towns  of  Passau  and  Lintz,  fiimous  for 
the  retreat  of  the  Imperial  Court,  when 
Vienna  was  besieged.  This  town,  which 
has  the  honour  of  being  the  emperor's  re- 
sidence, did  not  at  all  answer  my  expec- 
tation, nor  ideas  of  it,  being  much  less 
than  I  exp.'ded  lo  find  ilj  the  sUreets  are 
very  close,  an^  so  narrow,  one  cannot  ob- 
serve the  fine  frontsof  the  palaces,  though 
many  of  them  very  well  deserve  obscr- 
tion,  being  truly  magnificent.  They  are 
all  built  of  fine  white  stone,  and  are  ex- 
cessive high.  For  as  the  town  is  too  little 
for  the  number  of  the  people  that  desire 
to  live  in  it,  the  builders  seem  to  have 
projeded  to  repair  that  misfortune,  by 
clapping  one  town  on  the  top  of  another, 
most  of  the  houses  being  of  five,  anrf  some 
of  them  of  six  stories.  You  may  easily 
imagine  that,  the  streets  being  so  narrow, 
the  rooms  are  extremely  dark,  and,  what 
is  an  inconveniency  much  more  intole- 
rable in  my  opinion,  there  is  no  house  has 
so  few  as  five  or  six  families  iti  it.  The 
apartments  of  the  greatest  ladies,  and 
even  of  the  ministers  of  state,  arc  divi  led,^ 
X  X  3  but 
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but  by  a  partition,  from  that  of  a  taylor 
or  shoe- maker,  and  I  know  nobody  that 
has  above  two  floors  in  any  house,  one 
fur  their  own  use,  aiid  one  higher  tor  iheir 
servants.  Those  th.it  have  houses  of  their 
own,  let  out  the  rest  of  tlicin  to  whoever 
v.'ill  lake  them,  and  thus  the  great  stairs 
(which  are  all  of  stone)  are  as  common 
and  as  dirty  as  the  street.  It  is  true, 
when  you  have  once  travelled  through 
them,  nothing  can  be  more  surprisingly 
magnificent  than  tiie  apartments.  They 
are  commonly  a  .?«//(.' of  eight  or  ten  large 
rooms,  all  inlaid,  the  doors  and  windows 
richly  carved  and  gilt,  and  the  furniture 
such  as  is  seldom  scten  in  the  palaces  of 
sovereign  princes  in  other  countries. 
Their  apartments  are  adorned  with  hang- 
ings of  the  finest  tapestry  of  Brussels,  pro- 
digious large  looking-glasses  in  silver 
frames,  fine  japan  tables,  beds,  chairs, 
canopies  and  window  curtains  of  tl)e  rich- 
est Genoa  damask  or  velvet,  almost  cover- 
ed with  gold  lace  or  embroidery.  All 
this  is  made  gay  by  pielures  and  vast  jars 
of  japan  china,  and  large  lustres  of  rock 
crystal,  I  have  already  had  the  honour 
of  being  invited  to  dinner  by  several  of 
t!ie  first  people  of  quality,  and  I  must  do 
them  the  justice  to  say,  the  good  taste  and 
luagnificence  of  their  tables  very  well  an- 
swer to  that  of  their  furniture.  I  have 
been  more  than  once  entertained  with  fifty 
dishes  of  meat,  all  served  in  silver,  and 
■well  dressed  ;  the  dessert  proportionable, 
served  in  the  finest  china.  But  the  varij-ty 
and  richness  of  their  wines,  is  what  ap- 
pears the  most  surprising.  The  constant 
Avay  is,  to  lay  a  list  of  their  names  upon 
the  plates  of  the  guests  along  with  the 
napkins, aod  1  have  counted  several  times, 
to  the  number  of  eighteen  different  sorts, 
all  exquisite  in  their  kinds.  I  was  yes- 
terday at  Count  Schoonbourn,  the  vice- 
cliancellor's  garden,  where  I  was  invited 
to  dinner.  1  must  own,  I  never  saw  a 
place  so  perfc611y  delightful  as  the  Faux- 
bourg  of  Vienna.  It  is  very  large,  and 
nlmost  wholly  compost-d  of  delicious  pa- 
laces. It  the  emperor  found  it  proper  to 
permit  the  gates  of  the  town  to  be  laid 
open,  that  the  Fauxbourgs  might  be  join- 
ed to  it,  he  would  have  one  ot  the  hirgest 
nod  best-built  cities  in  Europe.  Count 
^ithonnbourn's  villa  is  one  of  the  most 
magnificent ;  the  furniture  all  ricli  bro- 
cades, Ro  well  fancied  and  fitted  up,  uo- 
•ii  ng  can  look  n^ore  g -y  a:id  splendid; 
..jt  to  spc;:kuf  a  gjllciy,  iuli  of  rarities 


of  coral,  mother-of-pearl,  and  throughout 
the  whok  house  a  profusion  of  gilding, 
carving,  fine  paintings,  the  most  beauti/ul 
porcelain,  sia'ucs  of  alabaster  and  ivory, 
and  vast  orange  and  lemon  trets  in  gilt 
pots.  The  duincr  was  perfeftly  fine  ajjd 
well  ordered,  ;;nd  made  still  more  ::gree- 
able  by  the  good  humour  of  the  Count. 
I  have  not  yet  been  at  court,  being  forced 
to  stay  for  my  gov/n,  without  which 
there  is  no  waiting  on  the  empress  j 
thougli  I  am  not  without  great  impatience 
to  see  a  beauty  that  has  been  the  admira- 
tion of  so  many  difft^rent  nations.  When 
I  have  had  the  honour,  I  will  not  fail  to 
let  you  know  my  real  thoughts,  always 
taking  a  particular  pleasure  in  communi- 
cating them  to  my  dear  sister. 

LETTER    VIII. 
Lad^  M.  JF.  Montague  to  Mr.  P . 


N'ier.na,  Sept.  14,  O.  S. 
pen  HA  PS  yon  will  laugh  at  me,  for 
thanking  you  very  gravely  for  all  the 
obligii>g  concern  j'ou  express  for  me. 
It  is  certain  that  I  may,  if  I  please,  take 
the  fine  tl.ings  you  .say  to  me  for  wit  and 
raillery,  and,  it  may  be,  it  would  be  tak- 
ing ihem  right.  But  I  never,  in  my  life, 
was  half  so  well  disposed  to  take  you  in 
earnest  as  I  am  at  prest-nt,  and  that  dis- 
tance which  makes  the  continuation  of 
your  friendship  improbable,  has  very 
much  increased  my  faith  in  it.  I  iind 
that  I  have  (as  well  as  the  rest  of  my  sex), 
w  hatevcr  face  I  set  on  it,  a  strong  disposi- 
tion to  believe  in  miracles.  Do  not  fancy, 
however,  that  I  am  infected  hy  the  air  of 
these  popish  countries.:  I  have,  indeed, 
so  far  wandered  from  the  discipline  of  the 
church  of  England,  as  to  have  been  last 
Sunday  at  the  opera,  which  was  perform- 
ed in  the  garden  of  the  Favorita,  and  I 
was  so  much  pleased  with  it,  I  have  not 
yet  repented  my  seeing  it.  Nothing  of 
that  kind  ever  was  more  magnificent ; 
and  I  can  easily  believe,  what  I  am  told, 
tliat  the  decorations  and  habits  cost  the 
emperor  thirty  thousand  pounds  sterling. 
'J  he  st.ige  was  built  over  a  very  large 
canal,  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  second 
act,  divided  into  two  parts,  discovering  the 
water,  on  which  there  immediately  came, 
from  diflerent  parts,  two  fleets  of  little 
gilded  vessels,  that  gave  the  representa- 
lioi;  of  a  na\  al  fight.  It  is  not  easy  to 
im.ijyue  the  beauty  of  this  sccue,  which 
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I  took  p.irticulnr  nnlice  of.     Bin  all  the 
rest  were  pcriW-tly  fine  in  tl'.cii  kind.  I'he 
story  of  the  opera  is  the  enchantment  of 
Alcina,    which  gives    opportunities   for 
great  variety  of  machines  and  changes  of 
tile  scenes,  which  are  jierformed  with  a 
surprising  swiftness.     The  theatre   is  so 
large  that  it  is  hard  to  carry  the  eye  to  t!>e 
end  of  it,  and  tlie  habits  in  the  utmost 
inagnitioence,  to  the  number  of  one  hun- 
dred and  ( ight.    No  house  can  hold  such 
large  decorations  ;    but  the  ladies  all  sit- 
ting in  the  open  air,exposes  them  to  great 
inconveniences  ;   for  there  is  but  one  ca- 
H'jpy  for  the  imperial   family;  and   the 
first  night  it  was  represented,  a  shower  of 
rain  happening,  the  opera  was  broke  olf, 
and  the  company  crowded  away  in  such 
confusion,  that  I  was  almost  scjucezcd  to 
death.     But  if  their  operas  are  thus  de- 
lightful, their  comedies  are,   in  as  high  a 
degree,  ridiculous.     They  have  but  one 
play-house,  where  I  had  the  curiosity  to 
go  to  a  German  comedy,   and   was  very 
glad  it  happened  to  be  the  story  of  Am- 
phitrion.     As  that  subjei:t  has  been  al- 
ready handled  by  a  Latin,  French,  and 
English  poet,   1  was  curious  to  see  what 
an  Austrian  iuilhor  would  make  of  it,    I 
understand  enough  of  that  language  to 
( omprehend  the  greatest  part  of  it,  and 
besides  I  took  with  me  a  lady  that  iiad 
the  goodness  to  explain  to  me  every  word. 
The  way  is  to  take  a  box,  which  holds 
four,  for  yourself  and  company.     The 
fixed  price  is  a  gold   ducat.     I  thought 
the  house  very  low  and  dark  ;  but  I  con- 
fess the  comedy  admirably  recompensed 
that  dtfe6t,    I  never  laughed  so  much  in 
ray  life.     It  begun  with  Jupiter's  falling 
in  love  out  of  a  peep-hole  in  the  clouds, 
and  ended  with  the  birth  of  Hercules. 
But  what  was  most  pleasant  was,  the  use 
Jupiter  made  of  his  metamorphosis,  for 
you  no  sooner  saw  him  under  fiie  figure 
of  Amphitrion,   but  instead  of  flying  to 
Alcmena,  with  the  raptures  Mr.  Dryden 
puts  into  his  mouth,  he  sends  for  Amphi- 
trion's  taylor,  and  cheats  him  of  a  laced 
coal,  and  his  banker  of  a  bag  of  money, 
a  Jew  of  a  diamond  ring,  and  bespeaks  a 
great  supper  in  his  name  ;  and  the  great- 
est part  of  the  comedy  turns  upon  poor 
Amphitrion's  being  tormented  by  these 
people  for  their  debts.     Mercury  uses 
Sosia  in  the  same  manner.     But  I  could 
not  easily  pardon  tlje  liberty  the  poet  has 
taken  of  larding  his  play  uith,    not  only 
indecent  expressions,  but  such  gross  words 


as  I  do  not'l!  ink  onr  mob  xrouKI  suffer 
from  a  mounlcbank.  Kesides,  the  two 
Sosias  very  faiily  let  down  thj'-ir  breecljcs 
in  the  diiei.^  view  of  the  boxes,  wbuh 
were  full  of  peoj)le  of  llie  first  rank,  that 
seemed  very  well  j)leased  with  th.eir  en- 
icrtainnient,  and  assuretl  me  this  was  a 
celebrated  ])iece.  J  shall  conclude  ir,y 
kit<r  with  this  remarkal)!e  relation,  very 
well  worthy  the  serious  consideration  <;f 
Mr.  Collier.-  I  wil  not  trouble,  you  with 
farewell  compliments,  whicli  I  thlnji'gc- 
nerally  as  impertinent  as  curtsies  at  leav- 
ing a  room  when  the  visit  has  been'  too 
long  already. 

LETTER    IX. 

T/ie  same  to  the  Countess  nf' — '—. 

Vienna,  Sept.  14,  ().  15. 
'Phough  I  have  so  lately  troubled  j-'ou, 
my  dear  sister,  with  a  long  letter,  yet 
I  will  keep  my  promise  in  giving  you  an 
account  of  my  first  gouig  to  cc-urt.  In 
order  to  that  ceremony,  I  was  squeezed 
up  in  a  gown,  and  adorned  with  ag(<rget, 
and  tlie  other  implements  thereunto  be- 
longing, a  dress  very  inconvenient,  but 
whi(  h  certainly  shev.s  the  neck  and  shape 
to  great  advantage.  I  cannot  forbear 
giving  you  some  description  of  the 
fashions  here,  which  are  more  monstrous 
and  contrary  to  all  common  sense  and  rea- 
son than  it  is  jHiSaible  for  you  to  imagine. 
They  build  certain  fabrics  of  gausJe  ou 
their  heads,  about  a  yard  high,  consistii^g 
of  three  or  four  stories  fortified  with  nunw 
berjess   yards  of    heavy  ribbon.      The 


foundation  of  this  slrudure  is  a  thing  they 
call  a  iouile,  which  is  exactly  of  the  same, 
shape  and  kind,  but  al)cut  four  tiir.cs  as 
big  as  those  rolLs  our  prudent  milk-maida 
make  use  of  to  fix  their  pails  ujjon.  This 
machine  they  cover  with  their  own  hair, 
which  they  mix  with  a  great  deal  of  false, 
it  being  a  particular  beauty  to  have  their 
heads  too  large  to  go  into  a  moderate  tub. 
Their  hair  is  prodigious  y  powdered  to 
conceal  the  mixture,  and  set  out  with 
three  or  four  rows  ofbodkins(wonderfnlly 
large,  that  stick  out  two  or  three  inches 
from  their  hair)  made  of  diamonds.pcarls, 
red,  gieen  and  yellow  strnics,  that  it  cer- 
tainly requires  as  much  art  and  experirncc 
to  carry  the  load  upright,  as  to  dance  up- 
on May-day  with  the  garland.  Their 
whalebone  petticoats  outdo  <iurs  by  levc- 
ral  y;lrds  circumference,  and  cover  snni« 
X  X  4  acre* 
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seres  of  ground.  You  may  easily  sup- 
pose how  this  extraordinary  dress  sets  off 
atu!  improves  the  natural  ugliness,  with 
vhicli  God  Almighty  has  been  pleased  to 
endow  thrm,  generi-.lly  speaking.  Kveii 
the  lovely  empress  herself  is  obliged  to 
comply,  in  some  degree,  with  these  ab- 
surd fashions,  which  they  would  not  quit 
for  all  the  world. '  I  had  a  private  au- 
dience (according  to  ceremony)  of  half 
an  hour,  and  then  all  the  other  ladies 
were  permitted  to  come  and  make  their 
court.  I  was  perfectly  charmed  with  the 
empress  ;  I  cannot  however  tell  you  that 
her  features  are  regul*-  ;  her  eyes  are  not 
large,  but  have  a  lively  look  full  of  sweet- 
ness j  her  complexion  the  linest  I  ever 
saw  ;  her  nose  and  forehead  well  made, 
but  her  mouth  has  ten  thousand  charms, 
that  touch  the  soul.  When  she  smiles. 
It  is  with  a  beauty  and  sweetness,  that 
forces  adoration.  She  h:!S  a  vast  quantity 
of  ti;-.e  fair  hair  ;  but  then  her  person  I — 
one  must  speak  of  it  poetically  to  do  it 
rigid  justice;  all  that  the  poets  have  said 
of  the  mien  of  Jnno,  the  air  of  Venus, 
come  not  up  to  the  truth.  The  Graces 
jnove  with  her;  the  famous  statne  of 
Medicis  was  not  formed  with  more  deli- 
cate proportions  :  nothing  can  be  added 
to  the  beauty  of  her  neck  and  hands. 
Till  I  saw  them,  I  did  not  believe  there 
were  any  in  nature  so  perfeft,  aiid  I  was 
almost  sorry  that  my  rank  here  did  not 
peru)it  me  to  kiss  them  ;  but  they  are 
kissed  sufficiently,  for  every  body  that 
■waits  on  her  pays  that  homage  at  their 
rntrance,  and  when  they  take  leave. 
When  the  ladies  were  come,  she  sat  down 
to  quinze.  I  could  not  play  at  a  qame  I 
had  never  se^  n  before,  and  she  ordered 
ire  a  seat  at  her  right  hand,  and  had  tjic 
goodness  to  talk  to  me  very  luiich,  with 
that  grace  so  natural  to  her.  I  expeded 
every  ruoment  whea  the  men  were  to 
come  in  to  pay  their  court ;  but  this 
drawing-room  is  very  different  from  tliat 
of  England  j  no  man  enters  it  but  the 
grand- maktrr,  who  coiuis  in  to  advertise 
the  em[)ress  of  the  approach  of  the  empe- 
ror. His  imperial  Majesty  did  me  the 
honour  of  speaking  to  me  in  a  very  oblig- 
ing luanner,  but  he  never  speaks  to  any 
of  the  other  ladies,  and  tlie  whole  passes 
■with  a  gravity  and  air  of  ceremony  that 
has  sometliing  very  formal  in  it.  I'he 
empress  Amelia,  dowagcr  of  the  lateem- 
pt  111  Joseph,  came  ti.is  evening  to  wait 
cm  the  rcii^ning  empress,  foJlgwtd  by  the 


two  arch-duchesses  her  daugliters,  who 
are  very  agreeable  young  princesses. 
Their  Imperial  Majesties  rose  and  went 
to  meet  her  at  the  door  of  the  rooiu,  af- 
ter which  she  was  seated  in  an  armed  chair 
next  the em|. less,  and  in  the  sau'.e  man- 
ner at  supper,  and  there  the  men  had  the 
permission  of  paying  their  conrt.  The 
arcii-duchesses  sat  un  chairs  with  backs 
without  arms.  Ihe  table  was  entirely 
served,  :.nd  all  the  dishes  set  on  by  the 
empres-.'s  maids  of  honour,  wiiich  are 
twelve  young  ladies  of  tlic  first  qnality. 
They  have  no  salary  but  their  chamber  at 
court,  will  re  th.ey  live  in  a  sort  of  con- 
finement, not  being  suffered  to  go  to  the 
assemblies  or  pulilic  places  in  town,  ex- 
cept in  compliment  to  the  wedding  of  a 
sister  maid,  wh(ini  the  emprt-ss  aiway.< 
presents  with  lier  pidure  set  in  diamonds. 
Ihe  three  (irst  of  them  arc  called  Ladies 
of  the  Key,  and  wear  gold  keys  by  their 
sides  ;  be*  what  I  find  luost  pleasant,  is 
the  custom,  which  obliges  them  as  long 
as  they  live,  after  they  have  left  the  em- 
press's service,  to  make  her  some  present 
every  year  on  the  day  of  her  feast.  Her 
Majesty  is  served  by  no  married  women 
but  the  Grande  Maitresse,  who  is  generally 
a  widow  of  the  first  quality,  always  very 
old,  and  is  at  the  same  time  groom  of  the 
stole  and  mother  of  the  maids.  U'he  dress- 
ers are  not  at  all  in  the  figure  they  pre- 
tend to  in  England,  being  looked  upon  no 
otherwise  than  as  downright  chamber- 
maids. I  had  an  audience  ne.xt  day  of 
the  empress  mother,  a  princess  of  great 
virtue  and  goodness,  but  who  piques  her- 
self too uukIi  on  a  violent  devotion.  Site 
is  perpetually  performing  extraordinary 
ai^tsot  penance,  without  having  ever  done 
any  thing  to  dt  serve  tljcm.  She  has  the 
same  number  of  luaids  of  honour,  whom 
shesulTcrs  to  go  in  colours  ;  but  she  her- 
self never  quits  her  mourning  ;  bud  sure 
nothing  can  be  more  disiual  than  the 
mourning  here,  even  for  a  brothtr. 
'I'liere  is  not  the  least  bit  of  linen  to  be 
seen;  all  black  crape  instead  of  it.  'ihe 
neck,  ears  and  side  of  the  (ace  are  covered 
with  a  plaited  picceof  the  same  slutf,  and 
the  (ace,  that  peeps  out  in  the  midst  of  it, 
looks  as  if  it  were  pilloried.  The  widows 
wear,  over  and  above,  a  crape  forehead 
cloilf,  and  in  this  solemn  weed,  go  to  all 
the  public  places  of  diversion  without 
scruple.  'J'he  next  day  I  was  to  wait  on 
the  enipress  Amelia,  who  is  now  at  her 
palace  of  jciircincut,    half  a  mile  from 
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the  town.  I  had  there  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  a  diversion  wholly  new  to  mp,  but 
which  is  the  common  amusement  ot  this 
court.  The  empress  herst-lf  was  seated 
on  a  little  ihronc  at  the  end  of  the  fine 
alley  in  her  garden,  and  on  each  side  -of 
her  were  ranged  two  parties  other  ladies 
of  quality,  headed  by  two  young  arch- 
duchesses, all  dressed  in  their  hair,  full  of 
jewels,  with  fine  light  guns  in  their  hands, 
and  at  proper  distances  were  placed  three 
oval  pictures,  which  were  the  marks  to 
be  shot  at.  The  first  was  that  of  a  Cupid, 
filling  a  buniper  of  Burgundy,  and  the 
motto, "  'Tis  easy  to  he  valiant  here." 
The  second  a  Fortune  holding  a  gar- 
land in  ht;r  hand,  the  motto,  "  For  her 
"  whom  Fortune  favours."  The  third 
was  a  sword  with  a  laurel  wreath  on  the 
point,  the  motto,  "  Here  is  no  shame  to 
"  the  vanquished."  Near  the  empress 
was  a  gilded  trophy  wreathed,  with 
flowers,  and  made  of  little  crooks,  on 
which  were  hung  rich  Turkish  handker- 
chiefs, tippets,  ribbons,  laces,  &c.  for  the 
small  prizes.  The  empress  gave  the  first 
with  her  own  hand,  which  was  a  fine  ruby 
ring  set  round  with  diamonds  in  a  gold 
snutF-box.  There  was  for  the  second,  a 
Utile  Cupid  set  with  brilliants,  and  besides 
these  a  set  of  fine  china  for  the  tea  table, 
enciiased  in  gold,  japan  trunks,  fans,  and 
many  gallantries  of  the  same  nature.  All 
the  men  of  quality  at  Vienna  were  spec- 
tators ;  but  the  ladies  only  had  permission 
to  shoot,  and  the  arch-duchess  Amelia 
carried  oft*  the  first  prize.  I  was  very 
well  pleased  with  having  seen  this  enter- 
tainment, and  do  not  know  but  it  might 
make  as  good  a  figure  as  the  [)rize-shoot- 
ing  in  the  jEneid,  if  I  could  write  as  well 
as  Virgil.  This  is  tije  favourite  pleasure 
of  the  emperor,  and  there  is  rarely  a  week 
without  some  feast  of  t':is  kind,  which 
makes  the  young  ladies  skilful  enough  to 
defend  a  fort.  They  laughed  very  much 
to  see  me  afraid  to  handle  a  gun.  My 
dear  sister,  you  will  easily  pardon  nn 
abrupt  conclusion.  I  believe  by  this 
time  you  are  ready  to  think  I  shall  never 
conclude  at  all. 


letter  you  have  had  the  goodness  to  send 
me.  I  know  that  you  can  think  v.i  an 
absent  friend  even  in  ilu  midst  of  a  court, 
and  you  love  to  oblige,  where  \(ni  can 
have  no  view  of  a  return,  and  I  expert 
from  you  that  you  should  love  me,  and 
think  of  me,  wlien  you  do  not  sec  me.  I 
have  compassion  fur  the  uiortilications, 
that  you  tell  me  bcfal  our  l.iilc,  old 
trieud,  and  I  pity  her  much  niore,  since 
I  know,  that  they  are,  only,  owing  to  the 
barbarous  customs  of  our  country.  Upon 
my  word,  if  she  were  here,  she  would 
have  no  other  tault  nut  t'lat  of  beinc; 
something  too  young  for  the  fashion,  and 
she  has  nothing  to  do  luit  to  iransjjlant 
herself  hither  about  seven  years  hence,  to 
be  again  a  young  and  l)iti,  .ming  beauty. 
I  can  assure  you  that  wrinUes,  or  a  small 
stoop  in  tiie  shoulders,  o.iy  even  grey 
hairs,  are  no  objettiun  to  t'c  making  new 
conquests.  I  know  ynu  cainiot  easily 
fi^jure  to  yourself,  a  young  fellow  of  fivc- 
and-twenty,  ogling  my  La  y  S-tf — k 
with    passion,  or  presf,ing  to  han  1    th; 

Countess  of  O d  (rom  an  opeu. 

But  such  are  the  sights  I  see  every  d.iy, 
and  1  do  not  perceive  any  b^dy  surpii/ed 
at  them  but  myself.  A  woman  till  fivc- 
and -thirty,  is  only  looked  upon  as  a  raw 
girl,  and  can  possibly  make  no  noise  ia 
the  world  till  about  forty.  1  do  not 
know  whatyour  ladyship  may  thinkofthi* 
matter,  but  it  is  a  consideraiile  comtort 
to  me  to  know  there  is  upon  earth  such  a 
paradise  for  old  women,  ar.d  I  am  con- 
tent to  be  insignificant  at  present,  in  the 
design  of  returning  when  I  am  fit  to  ap- 
pear no  where  else.  I  cannot  help  la- 
menting on  this  occasion,  the  pit  lul  cjs« 
of  too  many  Kngli>h  ladies,  long  bince 
retired  to  prudery  and  ratafia,  wiiom  if 
their  stars  had  luckily  conduced  hither, 
would  still  shine  in  the  first  rank  ot 
beauties. 

LETTER    XL 

The  same  to  Mrs.  J  *  *  *. 


Vienna,  Sept.  a6,  ().  S.  1716, 
F  WAS  never  more  agreeably  surprized 
than  by  your  obliging  kticr.  It  is 
a  peculiar  mark  of  my  esteem,  that  I 
tell  you  so,  and  I  can  assure  you,  that  if 
I  loved  you  one  grain  less  tlian  I  do,  I 
should  he  very  sorry  to  see  it  so  diverting 

T  AM  extremely  rejoiced,    but  not  all    ^^  !».'«•     ^'^'^ '"T' ^r'.TlA  Wh« 
^all  surprijed;  at  the  lotig,  delightful   wntmg  makes  me  tremble  al  the  ihou^h^ 


LETTER    X. 
Lady  M.  ir.  Montague  to  the  Lady  i2— 

Vienna,  Sept.  20,  1716,0.8. 
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of  a  new  correspondent,  and  I  bHieve  I 
disobliged  no  Ikss  than  a  dozen  of  my 
Iiondon  acquaintance  hy  refusing  to  hear 
from  lliem,  though.  I  did  verily  think 
they  intended  to  send  me  very  rnterlain- 
ing  letters.  But  I  had  raiher  lose  the 
pleasure  of  reading  several  witty  things, 
than  be  forced  to  write  many  stupid  ones. 
Yet  in  spite  of  these  considerations,  I  am 
charmed  with  the  proof  of  your  friend- 
ship, and  beg  a  continuation  of  the  same 
goodness,  though  I  fear  the  duincss  of 
this  will  make  you  immediately  repent 
bf  it.  It  is  not  from  Austria  that  one 
can  write  with  vivacity,  and  1  am  already 
inleitcd  with  the  phlegm  of  the  country. 
Even  their  amours  and  their  quarrels  are 
carried  on  with  a  surprising  teinper,  and 
they  are  never  lively,  but  upon  points  of 
ceremony.  There  I  own,  they  shew  all 
iiieir  passions,  and  it  is  not  long  since  two 
coaches  meeting  in  a  narrow  street  at 
night,  the  ladies  in  thcrn  not  being  able 
to  adjust  the  ceremonial  of  which  should 
go  bark,  sat  tliere  with  equal  gallantry 
till  two  in  the  morning,  and  were  b'jth 
so  fully  determined  to  die  upon  the  spot 
rather  than  yield,  in  a  point  of  that  im- 
portance, that  the  street  would  never 
have  been  cleared  till  their  deaths,  if  the 
cmpjcror  had  not  sent  his  guards  to  pari 
ihem,  and  even  then  they  refused  to  stir, 
till  the  exj)edient  could  t)C  found  out,  of 
taking  them  both  out  in  chairs,  exactly  in 
the  same  moiiKUt.  After  the  ladies  were 
agreed,  it  was  with  some  diHiculty  that 
the  pas  was  decided  between  the  two 
coachmen,  no  less  tenacious  of  their  rank 
than  the  ladies.  This  passion  is  so  omni- 
potent in  the  breasts  of  the  women,  that 
even  their  husbands  never  die,  but  they 
:<re  ready  to  break  their  hearts,  because, 
that  fatal  hour  puts  an  end  to  their  rank, 
no  widows  having  any  place  at  Vienna. 
The  men  are  not  much  less  touched  with 
this  point  of  liOnour,  and  they  do  not  only 
bcorn  to  marry,  but  even  to  make  love  to 
ajiy  won>an  of  a  family  not  as  illustrious 
as  their  own,  and  the  pedigree  is  much 
more  coi'.sidercd  by  them,  than  either 
the  coiDplexion  or  features  of  their  mis- 
tiiMses.  Mappy  are  the  she's  that  can 
nuhiber  amongst  their  ancestors.  Counts 
of 'the  Empire  ;  they  have  neither  occa- 
sion for  beauty,  money,  nor  good  cwr- 
duttlo  get  them  husbands.  Jt  is  true  as 
to<mouey,  it  is  seldom  any  advant;ige  to 
lliemaa  they  marry  ;  tlie  laws  of  Austria 
cvttliue    the     wuujaijs    porliou   tu    iwy 


thousand  flonns  (about  two  hundred 
pourds  English),  and  whatever  they  have 
beside,  remains  in  their  own  possession 
and  disposal.  Ihus  here  are  many  ladies 
much  richer  than  their  husbands,  wlio 
are  however  obliged  to  allow  them  pin- 
money  agreeable  to  their  quality  ;  and  I 
attribute  to  this  considerable  tinnch  of 
prerogative,  the  liberty  that  tliey  take 
upon  other  occasions.  I  aiB  sure  you, 
that  know  my  laziness  and  extreme  'm- 
diiference  on  this  subject,  will  pity  me, 
entangled  amongst  all  these  ceremonies, 
which  are  a  wonderful  burthen  to  me, 
though  I  am  the  envy  of  the  whole 
town,  having  by  their  own  customs  the 
pas  before  them  all.  They,  indeed,  so 
revenge  upon  the  poor  envoys  this  great 
respect  shewn  to  ambassadors,  that  (with 
all  my  inditference)  I  should  be  very 
uneasy  to  suffer  it.  Upon  days  of  cere- 
mony they  have  no  entrance  at  court, 
and  on  other  days  must  content  themselves 
with  walking  after  every  soul,  and  being 
the  very  last  taken  notice  of.  But  L 
must  write  a  volume  to  let  you  know 
all  the  ceremonies,  and  I  have  already 
said  too  much  on  so  dull  a  subjeft,  which 
however  employs  the  whole  care  of  the 
people  here.  I  need  not,  after  this,  tel! 
you  how  agreeably  time  slides  away  with 
me  J  you  know  as  well  as  I  do  the  taste 
of  yours,  &c,  &c. 

LETTER    Xir. 

Lady  M.  IF.  Montague  to  the  Lady  A'—. 

Vienna,  Oft.  i,  O.  S.  1716, 
Vou  desire  me.  Madam,  to  send  you 
soine  account  of  the  customs  here, 
and  at  the  same  time  a  description  of 
Vienna.  I  am  always  willing  to  obey 
your  commands,  but  you  must,  upon  this 
occasion,  take  the  will  for  the  deed.  If 
I  should  undertake  to  tell  you  all  the 
particulars,  in  which  the  manners  here 
ditler  from  ours,  I  must  write  a  whole 
quire  of  the  dullest  stuff  that  ever  was 
read,  or  printed  without  being  read. 
Their  dress  agrees  with  the  French  or  ' 
English  in  no  one  article,  but  wearing 
petticoats.  They  have  many  fashions 
peculiar  to  themselves  ;  they  think  it  in- 
decent for  a  widow  ever  to  wear  green 
or  rose  colour,  but  all  the  other  gayest 
colours  at  her  own  discretion.  The  as- 
semblies here  are  the  only  regular  diver- 
sion, thw  operas  being  always  at  court, 

and 
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and  commonly  on  some  particular  occa- 
sion. jVJadani  Rabutiii  has  the  assembly 
constantly  every  night  at  her  hoUsC ;  and 
the  other  ladies,  whenever  they  have  a 
mind  to  display  the  magnificence  of  their 
apartments,  or  oblige  a  friend  by  com- 
j)liineuling  them  on  the  day  of  iheir  saint, 
ihey  declare,  that  on  such  a  day  the 
assembly  si;all  be  at  their  house  in  honour 
of  the  feast  of  the  Count  or  Countess — 
such  a  one.  These  days  are  called  days 
of  Gala,  and  all  the  friends  or  rela- 
tions of  the  lady,  whose  saint  it  is,  are 
obliged  to  appear  in  their  beit  clothes  and 
all  their  jewels.  The  mistress  of  the 
house  takes  no  particular  notice  of  any 
body,  nor  returns  any  body's  visit  j  and, 
whoever  pleases,  may  go,  without  the 
formality  of  being  presented.  The  com- 
pany are  entertained  with  ice  in  several 
forms,  winter  and  summer  ;  afterwards 
they  divide  into  several  parties  of  ombre, 
piquet,  or  conversation,  all  games  of 
hazard  being  forbid. 

I  saw  the  other  day  the  Gala  for  Count 
Altheim,  the  Emperor's  favourite,  and 
never  in  ray  life  saw  so  many  fine  clothes 
ill  fancied.  They  embroider  the  richest 
gold  stuffs,  and  provided  they  can  make 
their  clothes  expeiisive  enough,  that  is 
all  the  taste  they  shew  in  them.  On  other 
days  the  general  dress  is  a  scarf,  and  what 
you  please  under  it. 

But  now  1  am  speaking  of  Vienna,  I 
am  sure  you  should  expctt  I  should  say 
something  of  the  convents ;  they  are  of  all 
sorts  and  sizes,  but  I  am  best  pleased  with 
that  of  St.  LawreneC;  where  the  ease  and 
neatness  they  seem  to  live  with,  appear 
to  me  much  more  edifying  than  those 
stricter  orders,  where  perpetual  penance 
and  Hastinesses  must  breed  discontent 
and  wretchedness.  Tlie  nuns  are  all 
of  qualily.  I  think  there  are  to  the 
number  of  fifty.  They  have  each  of 
them  a  little  cell,  perffdlly  clean,  the  walls 
of  which  are  covered  with  pi6iures,  more 
or  less  fine,  according  to  their  quality. 
A  long  white  stone  gallery  runs  by  all  of 
them,  furnished  with  the  pidures  of  ex- 
emplary sisters  3  the  chapel  is  extremely 
neat  and  richly  adorned.  But  I  could 
not  forbear  laughing  at  their  shewing 
me  a  wooden  head  of  our  Saviour,  which 
they  assured  me,  spoke,  during  the 
siege  of  Vienna  j  and,  as  a  proof  of  it, 
bid  me  remark  his  mouth,  which  had 
been  open  ever  since.  Nothing  can  be 
more  becoming  than  the  dress  of  these 


nuns.  It  is  a  white  robe,  tl)€  sIceveR  o^ 
wi.ich  are  turned  up  with  fine  whiio 
calico,  and  their  head-drtbS  the  same, 
excepting  a  small  veil  of  black  crape  th;it 
falls  behind.  Tliey  have  3  lower  sort  of 
serving  nuns,  that  wait  on  tiiem  a»  their 
chanjber-maids.  They  receive  all  visits 
of  women,  and  play  at  ombre  in  their 
chambers,  with  permission  of  their  Ab- 
bess, which  is  very  easy  to  be  obtained,  I 
never  saw  an  old  woman  so  good-natured  ; 
she  is  near  fourscore,  and  yet  shews  very 
little  sign  of  decay,  being  still  liveiy  and 
cheerful.  She  caressed  nic  as  if  1  liad 
been  her  daughter,  giving  me  some 
pretty  things  of  htr  own  work,  and 
sweetmeats  in  abundance.  The  grate  is 
not  one  of  the  most  rigid  ;  it  is  not  very 
hard  to  put  a  head  through  ;  and  I  do  not 
doubt  but  a  man,  a  littlb  more  slender 
than  ordinary,  might  squeeze  in  bis 
whole  persen.  The  young  Coilnt  of 
Salamis  came  to  the  grate,  while  I  waa 
there,  and  the  Abbess  gave  him  her  baud 
to  kiss.  But  I  was  surprised  to  find  here, 
the  only  beautiful  young  woman  I  have 
seen  at  Vienna,  and  not  only  beautiful, 
but  genteel,  wilty,  and  agreeable,  of  a 
great  family,  and  who  had  'oeen  the  ad- 
miration of  the  town,  1  could  not  for- 
bear shewing  ray  surprise  at  seeing  a  nuix 
like  her.  She  made  me  a  thousand  ob- 
liging compliments,  and  desired  me  to 
come  often.  It  will  be  an  infinite  pleasure 
to  me  (said  she,  sighing)  ;  but  I  avoid, 
with  the  greatest  care,  seeing  any  of  my 
former  acquaintance,  and  whenever  they 
come  to  our  convent,  I  lock  myself  in  my 
cell.  I  observed  tears  come  into  her 
eyes,  which  touched  me  extremely,  and 
I  begun  to  talk  to  her  in  that  strain  of 
tender  pity  she  inspired  me  with  ;  but  she 
would  not  own  to  me  that  she  is  not  per- 
fectly happy.  I  have  since  endeavoured 
to  learn  the  real  cause  of  her  retirement, 
without  being  able  to  get  any  other  ac- 
count, but  that  every  body  was  surprised 
at  it,  and  nobody  guessed  the  reason.  I 
haye  been  several  times  to  see  her ;  but 
it  gives  me  too  much  melancholy  to  see  so, 
agreeable  a  young  creature  buried  aUvc. 
I  am  not  surprised  that  nuns  have  so 
often  inspired  violent  passions  ;  the  pity 
one  naturally  feels  for  them,  when  the/ 
seem  worthy  of  another  destiny,  making 
an  easy  way  for  yet  more  tender  senti- 
ments. I  never  in  ray  life  had  so  little 
charity  for  the  Roman  Catholic  religion, 
as  since  I  see  the  misery  it  occasions  j 
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somanvpoorunbapp)"  women  !  .ind  then 
the  grobS  .superstition  of  tiie  conunon 
pt^iple,  who  arc  some  or  other  of  then), 
day  and  night  ot^^cring  bits  of  candle  to 
tlje  w<xiden  figures,  thut  are  set  up  almost 
in  every  stiret.  The  processions  I  see 
very  often  are  a  pagesRtrv,  n.s  offensive 
and  apparently  contradiftory  to  com- 
mon sense  as  t!  e  pagods  of  China. 
G*xl  knows  whether  it  be  the  womanly 
spirit  of  contradiftion  that  works  in  me, 
but  there  never,  before,  was  such  zeal 
against  popery  in  the  iieart  of,  dear  Ma- 

LETTER    XIII. 

Ladi/  M.  W.  Montague  to  Mr. . 

Vienna,  Ocl,  i6,0.  S.  1716. 
T  DESHRVE  not  all  the  reproaches  you 
make  me.  If  I  have  been  some  tinie 
M'ithout  answering  your  letter,  it  is  not 
that  I  do  not  knov/  how  miiny  thanks  are 
dne  to  YOU  for  it,  or  that  I  am  stupid 
enough  to  prefer  any  amusements  to  the 
pleasure  of  hearing  from  you  ;  but  after 
the  professions  of  esteem  you  hiwc  so 
obligingly  made  me,  I  cannot  helpdelay- 
inw,  as  long  as  I  can,  shewing  you  that 
you  are  mistaken.  If  )  ou  are  sincere, 
when  you  say  you  expert  to  be  extremely 
entertained  by  my  letters,  I  ought  to 
be  mortified  at  the  disappointment  that  I 
am  sure  you  will  receive  when  you  hear 
from  me ;  though  J  have  done  my  best 
endeavours  to  find  out  something  worth 
"writing  to  yon.  I  have  seen  every  thing 
that  was  to  be  seen,  with  a  very  diligent 
curiosity.  Here  are  some  fine  villas, 
particularly  the  late  prince  of  Lichten- 
stein's  ;  but  tlie  statues  are  all  modern, 
«nd  the  piflures  not  of  the  lirst  hands. 
It  13  true,  the  Emperor  has  some  of  great 
>'alue.  I  was  yesterday  to  see  the  reposi- 
tory, which  they  call  his  Treasure,  where 
they  seem  to  have  been  more  diligent  in 
amassing  a  great  quantity  of  thi.ngs,  than 
in  the  choice  of  them.  I  spent  above 
five  hours  there,  and  yet  there  were  very 
few  things  that  stopped  me  lortg  to 
consider  them.  But  the  number  is  pro- 
digious, being  a  very  long  gallery  tilled 
on  both  side^,  and  five  large  rooms. 
T!u-re  is  a  vast  quantity  of  paintings, 
awiongst  which  are  many  tine  miniatures, 
hut  tl.ctvost  valuable  pi^^urcs  are  a  itvt 
♦•t  Corn-^i^i,  ihcec  of  Titian  being  at  vho 

lT.\vJ(itU, 


The  cabuKt  of  jewels  did  not  appear 
to  uic  so  rich  ns  I  expected  to  see  it.  They 
shewed  me  there  a  cup,  about  the  size  of 
a  lea  dixh,  f)f  one  entire  emerald,  which 
they  had  so  particular  a  respeft  for,  that 
only  the  Emperor  has  the  liberty  of  touch- 
ing it.  There  is  a  lari:e  cal)inet  full  of 
curiosities  of  <:lock-work,  only  one  of 
which  I  thought  worth  observing,  that 
was  a  craw-fish  with  all  the  motions  so 
natural  that  it  was  hard  to  distingui-sh  it 
froin  the  life. 

The  next  cabinet  was  a  large  colleflion 
of  agates,  some  of  them  extremely  beau- 
tiful and  of  uncommon  size,  and  several 
vases  of  l.Tpis  Ir.znii.  I  was  surprized  to 
see  the  c.ibinet  of  medals  so  poorly  fur- 
nished ;  I  did  not  remark  o:ie  of  any  va- 
lue, and  they  arc  kept  in  a  most  ridi- 
culous disorder.  As  to  the  antiques, 
yery  few  of  them  deserve  that  name. 
T'pon  my  saying  they  were  modern, 
I  could  not  forbear  laughing  at  the  answer 
of  the  profound  antiquary  that  shewed 
them,  that  they  were  ancient  enough, 
for  to  his  knowledge  they  had  been  there 
these  forty  years;  but  the  ne.\t  cabinet 
diverted  me  yet  better,  being  nothing 
else  but  a  parcel  of  wax  babies,  anc' 
toys  in  ivory,  very  well  worthy  to  be 
presented  children  of  five  years  old. 
Two  of  the  rooms  were  wholly  filled 
with  these  trifles  of  nil  kinds,  set  in 
jewels,  amongst  which  I  was  desired  to 
observe  a  crucifix,  that  they  assured  me 
had  spoke  very  wisely  ttj  the  Emperor 
Leopold.  I  will  not  trouble  yoti  with  a 
catalogue  of  the  rest  of  the  lumber,  but 
I  must  not  forget  to  mention  a  small 
piece  of  loadstone  that  held  up  an  anchor 
of  steel  too  heavy  forme  to  lilt.  This  is 
what  I  thought  mostcuriousin  the  whole 
treasure.  I'here  are  some  few  heads  of 
ancient  statues  J  but  several  of  them  are 
defaced  by  modern  additions.  I  foresee 
that  you  will  be  very  little  satisfied 
with  this  letter,  and  I  dare  hardly  ask 
you  to  be  good-natured  enough  to  charge 
the  dulness  of  it  on  the  barrenness  of  the 
subject,  and  to  overlook  the  stupidity  of 
your,  &c.  &c. 
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The  sajnc  to  the  Countess  of-    ■  ■. 
I'rague,  Nov.  t7,  O.  S.  1716. 
T   HorE  my   dear  sister  wants  no  new 

proof  of  my  sincere  affctftion  lor  her; 
but  I  am  sure  if  you  ilo,  I  could  not 
give  yovi  a  sliongcr  than  writing  at  lliis 
lime,  after  three  days,  or,  more  pro- 
perly speaking,  three  nights  and  days, 
hard  post-travelling. — The  kingdom  of 
Bohemia  is  the  most  desert  of  any  I  have 
seen  in  Germany,  llie  villages  are  so 
poor,  and  the  post-houses  so  miserable, 
that  clean  straw  and  fair  water  are  bless- 
ings not  always  to  be  met  with,  and 
better  accommodation  not  to  be  hoped 
for.  Though  I  carried  my  own  bed 
with  me,  1  could  not  some  times  tind  a 
place  to  set  it  up  in  ;  and  J  rather  chose 
to  travel  all  night,  as  cold  as  it  is,  wrap- 
ped up  in  my  furs,  than  go  into  the  com- 
mon stoves,  which  are  filled  with  a  mix- 
ture of  all  sorts  of  ill  scents. 

This  town  was  once  the  royal  .scat  of 
the  Bohemian  King,  and  is  still  the 
capital  of  the  kingdom.  There  are  yet 
some  remains  of  its  former  splendour, 
being  one  of  the  largest  towns  in  Ger- 
many, but,  for  the  most  part,  old  built 
and  thinly  inhabited,  which  makes  the 
houses  very  cheap.  Those  people  of 
quality  who  cannot  easil)'^  bear  the  ex- 
pence  of  Vienna,  choose  to  reside  here, 
where  they  have  assemblies,  music,  and 
all  other  diversions  (those  of  a  court  ex- 
cepted), at  very  moderate  rates,  all 
things  here  being  in  great  abundance, 
especially  the  best  wild'  fowl  I  ever 
tasted.  I  have  already  been  visited  by 
some  of  the  most  considerable  ladies, 
whose  relations  I  know  at  Vienna.  They 
are  dressed  after  the  fashions  there,  after 
the  manner  that  the  people  at  Exeter 
imitate  ihose  of  London ;  that  is,  their 
imitation  is  more  excessive  than  the  ori- 
ginal. It  is  not  easy  to  describe  what 
extraordinary  figures  they  make.  The 
person  is  so  much  lost  between  head- 
dress and  petticoat,  that  they  have  as 
much  occasion  to  write  upon  their 
backs,  "  This  is  a  woman,"  for  the  infor- 
mation of  travellers,  as  ever  sign-post 
painter  had  to  write,  "  This  is  a  bear." 
I  will  not  forget  to  write  to  you  again 
from  Dresden  and  Leipzig,  being  much 
more  solicitous  to  content  your  curiosity, 
than  to  indulge  my  own  repose,  I  ava, 
Sec. 


The  same  to  the  Countess  of . 

Leiprig,  Nov.  it,  ().  S.  171b. 
Jbelif.ve,  dear  sister,  you  will  easily 
forgive  my  not  writing  to  you  frocu 
Dresden,  as  I  pron)iscd,  wlun  1  tell  you, 
that  I  never  went  out  of  my  cha»c' 
from  Prague  to  this  place.  Vou  imy 
imagine  how  heartily  I  was  tired  wit'u 
twenty-four  hours  ix)sl  travelling,  with- 
out sleep  or  refreshment  (for  I  can  never 
sleep  in  a  coach,  however  fatigued). 
We  passed  by  mof)n-shine,  the  frightiul 
procipiceg  that  divide  Boiieinia  from 
Sa:;ony,  at  the  bottom  of  wliich  runs 
the  river  Elbe  j  Lui  I  cannot  say,  that  1 
had  reason  to  fear  drowning  in  it,  Ixsintr 
perfeftly  convinced,  that  in  case  (^  a 
tumble,  it  was  utterly  impossible  10  come 
alive  to  the  bottom.  In  many  j>laces 
the  road  is  so  narrow,  that  I  could  not 
discern  an  inch  of  space  between  the 
wheels  and  the  precijjicc.     Yet  I  was  so 

good  a  wife  not  to  wake  Mr.  W y, 

who  was  fast  asleep  by  ray  side,  to  make 
him  share  in  my  fears,  .since  the  danger 
was  unavoidable,  till  I  perceived  by  tbc 
bright  light  of  the  moon,  our  postillions 
nodding  on  horse-bnck,  while  the  horsr- 
were  on  the  full  gallop.  Then  indeed  I 
thought  it  very  convenient  to  call  out  to 
desire  them  to  look    where  they  were 

going.    My  calling  waked  Mr.  W y, 

and  he  was  much  more  surprized  thar; 
myself  at  the  situation  we  were  in,  and 
assured  me,  that  he  p.nssed  the  Alps  five 
times  in  diiFerent  places,  without  ever 
having  gone  a  road  so  dangerous.  i 
have  been  told  since,  that  it  is  common 
to  find  the  bodies  of  travclk-rs  in  the 
Elbe  ;  but  thank  God  that  was  not  our 
destiny,  and  we  came  safe  to  Dresden, 
so  much  tired  with  (ear  and  fatigue,  it 
was  not  possible  for  me  to  compose  my- 
self to  write.  After  passin^j  these  dread- 
ful rocks,  Dresden  appeared  to  me  a 
wonderfully  agreeable  situation,  in  a  fine 
large  place  on  the  banks  of  the  Elbe.  I 
was  very  glad  to  stay  there  a  day  to  rest 
myself.  The  town  is  the  neatest  I  have 
seen  in  Germany  ;  most  of  the  houses  arc 
new  built;  the  Eledor's  p;dace  is  very 
handsome,  and  his  repository  full  of 
curiosities  of  dilferent  k.nds,  wilh  a  col- 
Irdtion  of  medals  very  much  estceiaed. 
Sir ,  our  King's  Envoy,  came  la 


see  me  here,  aud  Madam  de  L- 


whuua 
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vhom  I  kJiew  in  I^ndnn,  when  her 
liUhb.iiid  was  minister  to  the  king  of 
Poland  there.  She  ntfered  me  all  things 
in  her  power  to  entertain  me,  and 
brought  some  ladit- s  with  her,  whom  she 
presented  to  ni^r.  The  Saxon  ladies  re- 
semble the  Austrian  no  more  than  the 
Chinese  do  those  of  London  ;  they  are 
■ve;  7  genteelly  dressed  r.fter  tlie  English 
and  French  modes,  and  have,  generally, 
pretty  faces,  but  they  are  the  most  deter- 
mined nninaudicres  in  the  whole  world, 
tliey  would  think  it  fi  mortal  sin  against 
good  breeding,  if  they  either  spoke  or 
mnred  in  a  natural  manner.  They  all 
aftctt  a  little  soft  lisp,  and  a  pretty  pitty- 
pat  step  ;  which  female  frailties  ought, 
iiowever,  to  be  forgiven  them  in  favour 
of  their  civility  and  good  nature  to 
strangers,  which  I  have  a  great  deal  of 
reason  to  praise. 

The  Countess  of  Cozeile  is  kept  pri- 
soner in  a  melancholy  castle,  some  leagues 
from  hence,  and  I  cannot  forbear  telling 
yon  what  I  have  heard  of  her,  because  it 
seems  to  me  very  extraordinary,  though 
I  foresee  I  shall  swell  my  letter  to  the  size 
of  a  pacquet. — She  was  mistress  to  the 
King  of  Poland  (Ele6\or  of  Saxony),  with 
so  absolute  a  dominion  over  him,  that 
never  any  lady  had  so  much  power  in 
tliat  court.  They  tell  a  pleasant  story 
of  his  majesty's  first  declaration  of  love, 
which  he  nude  in  a  visit  to  her,  bringing 
in  one  hand  n  bag  of  a  hundred  thousand 
crowns,  and  in  the  other  a  horse-shoe, 
■which  he  snapped  asunder  before  her  face, 
leaving  her  to  draw  the  consequences  of 
sUch  remarkable  proofs  of  strength  and 
liberality.  I  know  not  which  charmed 
her  most,  but  she  consented  to  leave  her 
husband,  and  to  give  herself  up  to  him 
entirely,  being  divorced  publicly  in 
such  a  manner  as  by  their  laws  permits 
either  party  to  marry  again.  God  knows 
whether  it  was  at  tliis  lime,  or  in  some 
other  fond  fit,  but  it  is  certain  the'King 
had  the  weakness  to  make  her  a  formal 
contraft  of  marriage  J  which,  though  it 
cf)u!d  signify  nothing  during  the  life  of 
the  Queen,  pleased  her  so  well,  that  she 
could  not  be  contented,  without  telling 
it  to  all  the  people  she  saw,  and  giving 
herself  the  airs  of  a  Queen,  Men  endure 
every  thing  while  they  are  in  love ;  but 
when  the  excess  of  passion  w.is  cooled 
by  long  possession,  his  Majesty  bc^an  to 


reflect  on  the  ill  consexjuences  of  leaving 
such  a  paper  in  her  Isands,  and  desired 
to  have  it  restored  him.  But  she  ratlrer 
chose  to  endure  all  llirmost  violent  etfeds 
of  his  anger  thati  give  it  up;  nnd  though 
she  is  one  of  the  richest  and  most  avari- 
cious ladies  of  her  country,  sljc  has  re- 
fused tl)e  offer  of  the  continuatio;j  of  a 
large  pension,  and  the  security  of  a  vast 
sum  of  money  she  lias  amassed,  and  has 
at  last  provoked  the  King  to  confine 
her  person  to  a  castle,  where  she  endures 
all  the  terrors  of  a  strait  imprisonment, 
and  remains  still  inflexibleeither  lo  threats 
or  promises.  Her  violc  nt  passions  have 
brought  her  indeed  into  fits,  which  it 
is  supposed  will  soon  put  an  end  to  her 
life.  I  cannot  forbear  Jiaving  some  com- 
passion for  a  woman  that  suffers  for  a 
point  of  honour,  however  mistaken,  espe- 
cially in  a  country  where  points  of  honour 
are  not  over  scrupulously  observed  among 
ladies. 

I  could  have  wished  JVIr,  W y's 

business  had  permitted  him  a  longer  stay 
at  Dresden. 

Perhaps  I  ?.m  partial  to  a  town  whero 
they  profess  the  prolestant  religion,  but 
every  thing  seemed  to  me  with  quite 
another  way  of  politeness,  than  I  have 
found  in  other  places.  Lc'ipsic,  where  i 
am  at  present,  is  a  town  very  consider- 
able for  its  trade,  and  I  take  this  oppor- 
tunity of  buying  pages'  liveries,  gold 
stuffs  for  myself,  &c.  all  things  of  that 
kind  being  at  least  double  the  price  at 
Vienna,  partly  because  of  the  excessive 
customs,  and  partly  through,  want  of 
genius  and  industry  in  the  people,  who 
make  no  one  sort  of  thing  there,  so  that 
the  ladies  are  obliged  to  send  even  for 
their  shoes  out  of  Saxony.  The  fair 
here  is  one  of  the  most  considerable  in 
Germany,  and  the  resort  of  all  the  peo- 
ple of  quality,  as  well  as  of  the  mer- 
chants. This  is  also  a  fortified  town, 
but  I  avoid  ever  mentioning  fortifica- 
tions, being  sensible  that  I  know  not 
how  to  speak  of  them.  I  am  the  more 
easy  under  my  ignorance,  when  I  refleft 
that  I  am  sure  you  will  willingly  forgive, 
the  omission  :  for  if  I  made  you  the  most 
exaft  description  of  all  the  ravelins  and 
bastions  I  see  in  my  travels,  I  dare  swear 
you  will  ask  me  what  is  a  ravelin  ?  and 
what  is  a  bastion .'  Adiei^  my  dear 
sister. 
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LETTER    XVI. 

Lady  M.  JV.  Montague  to  the  Countess 
.         of . 

nrunswick,  Nov.  23,  O.  S.  1716. 
T  AM  just  come  to  Brunswitk,  a  very  old 
town,  but  which  has  the  advnntage  of 
being  tl^e  capital  of  the  Duke  of  Wolfen- 
buttlc's  dominions,  a  family  (not  to  s-ieak 
of  its  ancient  honours)  illustrious,  by  hav- 
ing its  younger  branch  on  the  throne  of 
Knf;land,  and  having  given  two  Empresses 
^o  Gt-rraany.  I  have  not  forgot  to  drink 
your  health  here  in  mum,  which  I  think 
very  well  deserves  its  reputation  of  being 
the  best  in  the  world.  This  letter  is  the 
Ihird  I  have  writ  to  you  daring  my  jour- 
ney, and  I  declare  to  you,  that  if  you  do 
not  send  me  immediately  a  full  and  true 
account  of  all  the  changes  and  chances 
amongst  our  London  acquaintance,  I  will 
not  write  you  any  description  of  Hanover 
(where  I  hope  to  be  to-night),  though  I 
knawyou  have  more  curiosity  to  hear  of 
that  place  than  any  other. 

LETTER   XVn. 
The  same  to  the  Countess  rf  B. 

Hanover,  Nov.  2^,  O.  S.  17 16. 
T  RECEIVED  your  ladyship's  letter  but 
the  day  before  I  left  Vienna,  though, 
by  the  date,  I  ought  to  have  had  it  much 
sooner  ;  but  nothing  was  ever  worse  re- 
gulated than  the  post  in  most  parts  of 
Germany.  I  can  assure  you,  the  packet 
at  Prague  was  behind  my  chaise,  and  in 
that  manner  conveyed  to  Dresden,  so  that 
the  secrets  of  half  the  country  were  at  my 
jriercy,  if  I  had  had  any  curiosity  for  them. 
I  would  not  longer  delay  my  thanks  for 
yours,  though  the  number  of  my  ac- 
quaintances here,  and  my  duty  of  attend- 
ing at  coprt,  leave  me  hardly  any  time  to 
dispose  of.  I  am  extremely  pleased  that 
I  can  tell  you,  without  flattery  or  parti- 
ality, that  our  young  Prince  has  all  the 
accomplishments  that  it  is  possible  to  have 
at  his  age,  with  an  air  of  sprightliness  and 
understanding,  and  something  so  very 
engaging  and  easy  in  his  behaviour,  that 
he  needs  not  the  advantage  of  his  rank 
to  appear  charming.  I  had  the  honour  of 
a  long  conversation  with  him  last  night, 
before  the  King  came  in.  His  governor 
retired  on  purpose  (as  he  told  me  after- 
wards) that  luiightmakesomejudgpaent 


of  his  genius,  by  hearing  him'Bpcak  with- 
out constraint  j  and  I  was  surprised  at 
the  quickness  and  politeness  that  ap- 
peared in  every  thing  he  said,  joined  to  a 
person  jx-rfc-Llly  agreeable,  and  the  fiue 
fair  hair  of  the  Princess. 

This  town  is  ncl'lier  large  nor  hand- 
some :  but  the'fKilace  is  capable  of  hold- 
ing a  much  greater  court  tlian  that  of  St. 
James's.  The  king  has  had  thegoodne<:ii 
to  apjioint  us  a  lodging  in  one  part  of  it, 
without  which  we  should  have  been  very 
ill  accommodated;  for  the  vast  number 
of  English  crowds  the  town  so  much,  it  r« 
very  good  lucic  to  get  one  sorry  room  in 
a  miserable  tavern.  I  dined  to-day'witU 
the  Portuguese  Ambassador,  wlj.o  thinks 
himself  very  happy  to  have  two  wretclied 
parlours  in  an  inn.  I  have  now  made  the 
tour  of  Germany,  and  cannot  help  ob- 
serving a  considerable  diflerencc  between 
travelling  here  and  in  England.  One 
sees  none  of  those  fine  seats  of  noblemen, 
so  common  among  us,  nor  any  thing  like 
a  country  gentleman's  house,  though  they 
have  many  situations  perfectly  line.  But 
tlie  whole  people  are  divided  into  absolute 
sovereignties,  where  all  the  riches  and 
magnificence  are  at  court,  or  into  com- 
munities of  merchants,  such  as  Xureni- 
burg  and  Frankfort,  where  they  live  al- 
ways in  town  for  the  convenience  of  trade. 
The  King's  company  of  French  comedi- 
ans play  here  every  night.  They  are  vijy 
well  dressed,  and  some  of  them  not  ill 
ai^ors.  His  Maje&ty  dines  and  sups  con- 
stantly in  public.  The  court  is  very  nu- 
merous, and  ills  affability  and  goodness 
make  it  one  of  the  most  agreeable  places 
in  the  world.  Dear  Madam,  your  L. 
&c.  &c. 

LETTER    XVIIL 

The  same  to  the  Lady  R . 

Hanover,  Oft.  I,  O.  S.  1716,    ' 

J  AM  very  glad,  my  dear  Lady  R , 

that  you  have  been  so  well  pleased,  as 
you  tell  nle,  at  the  report  of  my  return- 
ing to  England ,  though,  like  other 
pleasures,  I  can  assure  you  it  has  no  real 
foundation.  I  hope  you  know  me  enough 
to  take  my  word  against  any  report  con- 
cerning me.  It  is  true,  as  to  distance  of 
place,  I  am  much  nearer  to  London  thau 
I  was  some  weeks  ago ;  byt  as  to  the 
thoughts  of  a  return^  I  cever  wa*  lariher 

off 
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off  in  my  life  I  own.  I  could  with  great 
joy  indnljie  the  ji!e;ising  hopes  of  seeing 
voti  and  the  vrry  few  others  that  shure 

tny  esteem  ;  but  while  IMl".  W is 

f'etennined  to  pmcced  in  his  design,  I  nm 

ictermined  to  follow  him.  I  atii  running 
■n  upon  my  own  nffnirs,  thnt  is  to  say,  I 
jm  going  to  write  very  dully,  as  most 
peoj>Te  do,  when  they  write  of  themselves. 
I  will  make  Insfe  to  change  thedis;igree- 
a'ole  suhjert,  by  telling  yon,  that  I  am  now 
got  into  the  region  of  beauty.  All  the 
vtomen  have,  literally, rosy  cheeks,  snowy 
foreheads  and  bosoms,  jet  eyebrows,  and 
scar'et  1  ps,  to  which  they  generally  add 
roal-black  hnir.  Those  perfei^ion*;  never 
leave  them  till  the  hour  of  their  deaths, 
and  have  a  very  fine  eti"e6t  by  candle 
light;  but  1  conld  wish  tlicy  were  hand- 
some with  a  little  more  variety.  They 
resemble  one  another  as  much  as  Mrs. 
Salmon's  court  of  Great  Britain,  and  are 
in  as  much  danger  of  melting  away,  by 
too  near  approaching  the  lire,  which  tliey, 
for  tiiat  reason,  carefully  avoid,  though  it 
is  now  such  excessive  cold  weather,  that  I 
believe  they  sutler  CKtremely  by  that  piece 
of  self-dfTial.  The  snow  is  already  very 
deep,  and  the  people  begin  to  slide  about 
in  their  trnireaus.  This  is  a  favou.""c 
fliversion  all  over  Germany.  They  are 
li'tle  mnchines  fixed  upon  a  sledge,  that 
Iiold  a   lady  and  a  gentleman,  and  are 

Irnwn  by  oi:e  hoise.  Ihe  gentleiDan  has 
the  honour  of  driving,  and  they  move 
•cvith  a  prodigious  swiftness.  The  hidy, 
the  lior^e,  and  the  tntineau,  are  all  as  fine 
.'K  thev  <'.in  be  made,  and  when  there  are 
n"inv  of  them  together,  it  is  a  very  agree- 
:»ble  shov,-.  At  Vienna,  where  all  pieces 
of  magnificencearecarried  toexcess,  there 
are  sometimes  m.ichines  of  this  kind,  that 
'  o'st  five  or  si\  hundred  pounds  Englisli. 
'J'hcDukeof  ^^'oi^fnbutlle  is  now  at  this 
cnurt  :  you  know  he  is  nearly  related  to 
our  King,  and  uncle  to  the  remaining 
e  nprpN-;,  who  is,  I  believe,  the  most  beau- 
;iful  ptinress  npon  earth.  She  is  now  with 

'lild,  wiiicli  i.s  nil  the  consolation  of  ih.c 
■  tnperial  Vour.  for  the  loss  of  tlie  Arch- 

'uke.  I  too!;  niy  leave  of  her  the  d:!y 
.'ffore  1  \rU  \'iemia,  and  she  began  to 

:.c;ak  to  me  with  so  much  grief  and  ten- 
*,l'rpesR  ot  the  death  of  that  young  prince, 
I  tud  irmch  ado  to  with-hold  my  tears. 
Von  know  that  I  aiT)  not  at  all  partial  to 
-jjeoplr  for  their  titles  ;    but  I  own  that  I 

>ve  that  chiirming  princess  (if  I  may  use 


sofnmiliaran  expressiot>),andifIh3d  not, 
I  should  have  been  very  much  moved  at 
the  tr:;gical  end  of  an  only  son,  horn  after 
being  so  long  desired,  and  at  length  killed 
by  want  of  good  management,  weaning 
him   in   the  beginning  of    the    winter. 

Adieu,  dear  Lady  R -,    continue  to 

write  to  me,  and  believe  none  of  your 
goodness  is  lost  upon  your,  oic. 

LETTER    XIX. 

Ladif  M.  IF.  Montague  to  the  Countesi 

of . 

Blanckenburg,  Oft.  17,  ().  S.  t7i&. 
T  EECEiVED  yours,  dear  sister,  the  very 
day  I  left  Ilanover.  You  may  easily 
imagine  I  was  then  in  too  great  ^  hurry 
to  answer  it;  but  you  see  I  take  the  first 
opportunity  of  doing  myself  that  plea- 
sure. I  came  here  the  15th,  very  late 
at  night,  after  a  terrible  journey,  in  tlie 
worst  roads  and  weather  that  ever  poor 
traveller  suffered.  I  have  taken  this  little 
fitiguc,  merely  to  oblige  the  reigni'.jg 
Empress,  and  carry  a  message  from  her 
Imperial  ^Majesty  to  the  Duchess  of 
Elanckenburg,  Ik  r  mother,  who  is  a  prin- 
cess of  great  address  and  good  breeding, 
and  may  be  still  called  a  line  woman. 
It  was  so  late  when  I  came  to  this  town, 
I  did  not  think  it  proper  to  disturb  the 
Duke  and  Duchess  with  the  news  of  my 
arrival  ;  so  I  took  up  my  quarters  in  a 
miserable  inn  ;  but  as  soon  as  I  had  sent 
mycompliments  to  their  Highnesses, they 
immediately  sent  me  their  own  coach  and 
si.K  horses,  which  had  however  enough  to 
do  to  draw  us  up  the  very  high  hill  on 
which  the  castle  is  situated.  The  Duchess 
is  extrctnely  obliging  to  me,  and  thi» 
little  court  is  not  without  its  diversions. 
The  Duke  tailhjs  at  lassct  every  night, 
and  the  Duchess  tells  me,  she  is  so  well 
pleased  with  n)y  company,  that  it  makes 
Ijcr  play  less  than  she  used  to  do.  I 
should  find  it  very  difficult  to  steal  time- 
to  write,  if  she  was  not  now  at  church, 
where  J  cannot  wait  on  her,  not  under- 
standing the  language  enough  to  pay  my 
devotions  in  it.  You  will  not  forgive  me, 
if  I  do  not  say  something  of  Hanover  : 
I  cannot  tell  you  that  the  town  is  either 
large  or  magnificent.  The  opera-house, 
which  was  built  by  the  late  eleftor,  is 
much  finer  than  that  of  Vienna.  I  was 
very  sorry  that  the  ill  weather  did  not 
permit  me  to  see  Hernhausen  in  ail  its 
beauty;    but  in  spite  of   the    snow,  I 

thought 
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thouc^ht  the  gardens  very  fine.  I  was 
particularly  surprised  at  the  va^t  number 
of  orange  trees,  much  larger  than  any  I 
Iiave  ever  seen  in  England,  though  this 
climate  is  certainly  colder.  But  I  had 
niore  reason  to  wonder,  that  night  at  the 
King's  table,  to  see  a  present  from  a 
gentleman  of  this  country,  of  two  large 
baskets  full  of  ripe  oranges  and  lemons  of 
ditFerent  sorts,  many  of  which  were  quite 
new  to  me  ;  and  what  I  thou  .;ht  worth  all 
the  rest,  two  ripe  Anana<s<tes,  which,  to  my 
taste,  are  a  fruit  perfedly  delicious.  You 
know  they  are  naturally  the  growth  of 
Brazil,  and  I  could  not  imagine  how  they 
came  here  but  by  enchantment.  Upon 
inquiry,  I  learnt  thnt  t!iey  have  brought 
their  stoves  to  such  perfection,  they 
lengthen  their  summer  as  long  as  they 
please,  giving  to  every  plant  the  degree 
of  heat  it  would  receive  from  the  sun  in 
its  n  ;tive  soil.  The  etfe6l  is  very  near 
the  sanie  ;  I  am  siirprised  we  do  not  prac- 
tise, in  England,  so  useful  an  inveiuion. 
This  reflection  leads  me  to  consider  our 
obstinacy  in  shaking  with  cold,  iive 
months  in  the  year,  rather  than  make  use 
of  stoves,  which  are  certainly  one  of  tlie 
greatest  conveniences  of  life.  Besides, 
tiiey  are  so  far  from  spoiling  the  form  of 
a  ro<im,  that  they  add  veiy  much  to  the 
magnificence  of  it,  when  they  are  painted 
and  gilt,  as  they  are  at  Vienna,  or  at 
Dresden,  wliere  they  are  often  in  the 
shapes  of  China  jars,  statues,  or  fine  ca- 
binets, so  naturally  represented,  that  they 
are  not  to  be  distinguished.  If  ever  I  re- 
turn, in  detianee  to  ti.c  fashion,  you  shall 
certainly  see  nne  in  the  chamber  of,  dear 
sister,  your,  &c. 

I  will  write  often,  since  you  desire  it ; 
but  1  must  beg  you  to  be  a  little  more 
particular  in  yours;  you  fr.ncy  me  at 
forty  miles  distance,  and  torget,  that,  af- 
ter so  long  an  absence,  I  cannot  nnder- 
iitand  hints. 

LETTER    XX. 

The  same  to  the  Lady . 

Vienna,  Jan.  i,  O.  S.   1717. 

J  HAVi?  just  received  here  at  Vienna, 
your  Ladyship's  compliments  on  my 
return  to  England,  sent  me  from  Hanover, 
You  sec.  Madam,  all  things  that  ae  as- 
sorted with  confidence,  aie  not  absolutely 
true ;  and  that  you  have  no  sort  of  reason 
to  complain  of  nie  for  making  my  design- 


ed return  a  mystery  to  you,  when  you 
say  all  the  world  are  informed  of  it.  You 
may  tell  all  the  world  in  my  name,  that 
they  are  never  so  well  informed  of  my  af- 
fairs as  I  am  myself,  that  I  am  very  posi- 
tive I  am  at  this  time  at  Vienna,  where 
the  carnival  is  hrgun,  and  all  sorts  of  di- 
versions are  carried  to  the  greatest  height, 
except  that  of  masquing,  which  is  never 
permitted  during  a  war  with  the  Turks. 
The  balls  are  in  nublic  places,  where  the 
men  pay  a  gold  ducat  at  entrance,  brit  the 
ladies    nothing.    I   am   told   that    these 
houses  get-sometimes  a  thousand  ducats  in 
a  night.      They  are  very  magnificently- 
furnished,  and  the  music  good,  if  they 
had  not  that  detestable  custom  of  mixing 
hunting  horns  with  il,  that  almost  deafea 
the  company.     Eut  that  noise  is  so  agree- 
aijlc  here,    they  never  make  a  concert 
wiihout  them.  The  ball  always  concludes 
with  English  country  dances,  to  the  num- 
ber of  thirty  or  forty  couple,  and  so  ill 
diuiced,  that  there  is  very  lilttle  pleasure 
in  them.     They  know  but  half  a  dozen, 
and  they  have  danced,  them  over  and  over 
these  fifty  years.       I  would   fain   have 
taught  them  .some new  ones,  but  I  found 
it  would  be  some  months  labour  to  niake 
them  comprehend  them.  Last  night  there 
was  an    Italian   comedy  a(2;ed  at  court. 
The  scenes  were  pretty,  but  the  comedy 
itself  such  intolerable  low  farce,  wiihout 
either  wit  or  humour,  that  I  was  surprised 
Ik)\v  all  the  court  could  sit  there  attentively 
for  four  hours  togetlier.     No  women  are 
sufiered  to  aft  on  the  stage,  and  the  men 
dressed  like  them  were  such  awkward 
figures,    they  very   much  added  to  the 
ridicule  of  the  spe6tncle.  What  complet- 
ed the  diversion  was  the  excessive  cold, 
which  was  so  great  I  thought  I  should 
have  died  there.     It  is  now  tlie  very  ex- 
tremity of  the  winter  here  ;  the  Danube 
is  entire!  V  frozen,  and  the  weather  not  to 
be   supported  without  stoves  and   furs; 
but,  however,  the  ;'ir   so  clear,  almost 
every  body  is  well,  and  colds  not  halt  so 
con^mon  as  in  England.    I  am  persuaded 
there  cannot  be  a  purer  air,  nor  more 
wholesome,  than  that  of  Vienna,      Tiie 
-plenty  and  excellence  of  all  s^rts  of  pro- 
visions are  greater  here  than  in  any  place 
I  ever  was  before,  and  it  is  not  very  ex- 
pensive to  keep  a  splendid  table.     It  is 
really  a  pleasure  to  pass  through  the  mar- 
kets, and  see  the  abundance  of  what  we 
should  think  rarities,  ot  fowls  and  vcni- 
y  y  sou 
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son,  thnt  ar?  t^all)-  brought  in  from  Hun- 
gary and  Bohemia.  Tlicy  want  nntliing 
bijt  sliHl-fish.  and  aresofoml  of  oysters, 
tb'.it  they  have  them  sent  from  Venice, 
and  eat  them  very  greedily,  stink  or  nrit 
stink.  Thus  I  obey  your  conimnnds, 
?vlnclnm,  in  giving  vou  an  account  of 
Vienna,  thor.gh  I  know  yon  will  not 
be  satisfied  with  it.  You  chide  me  for 
my  lariness  in  not  telling  you  a  thousand 
agreeable  and  surprising  things,  that  you 
say  you  are  sure  I  have  seen  and  iieard. 
I'pon  my  word.  Madam,  it  is  my  regard 
lo  truth,  and  not  laziness,  that  I  do  not 
entertain  you  with  as  many  prodigies  as 
other  travellers  use  to  divert  their  readers 
■with.  I  might  easi'y  piclx  up  wonders  in 
everv  town  I  pass  through,  or  tell  you  a 
long  series  of  Popisli  miracles,  but  I  can- 
not fancy  that  there  is  any  thing  new  in 
letting  you  know,  that  priests  will  lie, 
and  the  mob  believe,  all  the  world  over. 
Then  as  for  news,  that  you  are  so  inquisi- 
tive nbout,  how  can  it  be  entertaining  to 
yon  (that  do  not  know  the  people),  that 
the  IVince  of has  forsaken  tlie  Coun- 
tess of }  or  that  the  Princess  such  a 

one  has  an  intrigue  with  Count  such  a 
<n)e  ?     Would  you  have  me  write  novels 

like  the  Courtesy  of  D' ?  and  is 

it  not  beMer  to  tell  you  a  plain  truth,  that 
I  am,  Sec. 

LETTER    XXT. 

Lady  M.  JV.  Montn-^ut^  to  the  Countess 

ViciHia,  J. in.  i6,  ().  S.  1717. 
T  AM  now,  dear  sister,  to  take-  leave  of 
you  for  a  li  ng  time,  and  of  Vifnna  for 
ever,  designing,  to-morrow,  to  begin  my 
journey  through  Htuigary,  in  spite  ot  the 
cxces^ivc  cold  and  dtep  snows,  wh  ch  is 
enough  to  damp  a  greater  courage  thau 
I  am  mistress  of.  Hut  my  principle  of 
passive  ol»edicnce  carries  me  through  every 
tiling.  I  have  had  my  audience  of  leave 
cif  the  Empress.  His  Imjierial  M.ij(  sty 
was  pleased  to  be  prcs(  nt,  when  I  waited 
t'U  the  reigning  Empress,  and,  iiftei  a 
Very  obliging  conveisatioti,  botli  their 
imperial  Alajesties  invited  me  to  take 
\  ieru>a  in  my  road  f»a,.k  3  but  1  have  no 
1h(t>jjhts  of  enduring,  over  again,  so 
^iiai  1  fntigur.  I  delivered  a  letter  from 
ihr  I)uchcss  ol  Blanhenbarg.  I  staid  but 
:i  tew  days  at  thrt  court,  though  her 
Hi.  hnr-si;  prescfvl  me  vrry  mu'li  t)  stay; 
nud  u  hejj  i  Itft  her,  en^jagcd  ujc  lo  write 


to  her.     I  wrote  yoxxTi  long  letter  from 
thence,  which  I  hope  you  have  received, 
though  you  do  not  mention  it :  but  I  be- 
lieve I  forgot  to  tell  yon  one  curiosity  in 
all  the  German  courts,  wiii<;h   I  cannot 
forbear  taking  notice  of:  all  the  princes 
keep  favourite  dwarfs.  The  I'raperor  and 
Emjiress  have  two  of  these  little  monsters, 
as  ugly  as  devils,  especially  the  female ) 
but  they  arc  all  bedawbed  with  diamonds, 
and  stand  at  her  Majesty's  elbow  in  all 
public  places.     The  Duke  of  Wolfcn- 
buttel    has  one,    and    the   Duchess    of 
Blankenburg  is  not  without  hers,  but  in- 
deed the  most  proportionable  I  ever  saw. 
I  am  told   the  King  of  Denmark  has  60 
far  improved  upon  this  fashion,  that  Ills'* 
dwarf  is  his  chief  minister.     I  can  assign 
no  reason  for  their  fondness  for  these  pieces 
of  deformity,  but   the    opinion  all    the 
absolute  princes  Lave,  that   it  is  below 
thsm  to  converse  with  the  rest  of  man- 
kind;  and  not  to   be  quite  alone,  ihey 
are   forced   to    seek    their    companions 
among    the   refuse    of    human    nature, 
these  creatures  being   the  only   part  of 
their  court  privileged  to   talk   freely  to 
them.     I  am  at  present  confined  to  my 
chamber  by  a  sore  throat,  and  am  really 
glad  of  the  excuse  to  avoid  seeing  people, 
that  I  love  well  enough,  to  be  very  much 
mortified  when  I  think  I  aui  going  to  part 
with  them  for  ever.     It  is  true,  thr  A.us- 
trians  are  not  commonly  t!;e  most  p(<lite 
people  ii!  the  world,  nor  the  most  agree- 
able.     But   Vienna   is  inhabited    by  aU 
nations,  and  I  had  formed  to  myself  a  lit- 
tle society  of  suuh  as  were  perfectly  to 
my  own  taste.    And  thcugii  the  number 
was  not  very  great,  I  could  never  pick 
up,  in  any  other  place,  such  a  number  of 
reasonable  agreeable  people.     We  were 
almost  always  together,  and  you  know 
I  have  ever  been  of  opinion,  that  a  chosen 
conversation,  coiuj)oscd  of  a  tew  thai  one 
esteems,  is  the  grestest  happiness  of  life. 
Here  are  some  Spaniards  of  both  sexes, 
that  have  all  the  vivacity  and  generosity 
of  sentiments  anciently  ascribed  to  their 
nation ;    and    could  1   believe  that   the 
whole  Idngdom  were  like  them,  I  should 
wish  nothing  more  than  to  end  my  days 
there.     The  ladies  of  my  acquaintance 
have  so  much  goodness  for  me,  they  cry 
whenever  they  see  me,  since  I  am  deter- 
mined to  undertake  this  journey.     And 
in  Iced  I  am  not  very  easy  wlien  1  refli  tX 
on  what  lam  going  to  bu  tier.     Almost. 

every 
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every  body  I  see  frights  me  with  some  t'le  Anthropophagle,  men  wlio<!e  heads 

new  difficulty.     Prince  Eugene  lias  hcf^n  grow  below    their  shoulders  :  however, 

so  gnod  ns  to  say  all  the  things  he  could  pray  say  something  to  pacify  her. 
to  persuade  me  to  stay  till  the  Danube  is 


th;uvpd,  that  I  may  havr  the  convenii^ncy 
<A  going  hy  water,  assuring  me  that  the 
Iiouses  in  Huuoary  nrcsuch,  as  are  no  de- 
fence against  the  weatlu'r.iind  that  I  shall 
be  obliged  to  travel  three  or  four  days 
between  15iu!a  and  Essek,  without  find- 
ing any  house  at  all,  through  desert  plains 
covered  with  snow  ;  where  t'se  cold  is  so 
violent,  many  have  been  kiWed  by  it. 
I  own  these  ferrors  have  made  a  very 
deep  impression  on  my  mind,  because  I 


LETTER   XXII. 
The  same  to  Mr.  Pope. 

Vienna,  Jan.  i6,  C).  S.  1717. 
J  HAVK  not  time  to  answer  your  letter, 
b(!ng  in  all  the  hurry  of  preparing  for 
my  journey:  but  I  think  I  ought  to  bid 
adieu  to  my  friends  with  the  same  solem- 
nity, as  if  I  was  going  to  mount  a  breach, 
at  least,  if  I  am  to  believe  the  information 
believe  "he  tells  me  things  truly  as  tliey  of  the  people  here,  who  denounce  all  sort 
are,  and  nobody  can  be  better  informed  ^^  terrors  to  me;  and,  indeed,  the  wea- 
«fthcm.  ther  is  at  present  such,  as  very  few  ever 

Now  I  have  named  that  great  man,  I  ^'^^  "'i^  '"•  I  ''■m  threatened,  at  tlaesame 
am  sure  you  expert  I  should  say  some-  fi'"<^»  with  being  frozen  to  death,  buried 
thing  particular  of  hitn,  having  the  ad-  '"  ''^^  snov/,  and  taken  by  the  Tartars, 
vantage  of  seeing  him  very  often  ;  but  I  ''^ho  ravage  that  part  of  Hungary  I  am 
am  as  unwilling  to  speak  of  him  at  Vienna  ^^  P^^^-  ^^  is  true,  we  shall  have  a  con- 
as  I  should  be  to  talk  of  He.cules  in  the  siderable  cscorte,  so  that  possibly,  I  may 
court  of  Omphale  if  I  had  seen  him  be  diverted  with  a  new  scene,  by  finding 
there.  I  do  not  know  what  comfort  otiier  "')self  in  the  midst  of  a  battle.  How 
people  find  in  considering  the  weakness  of  "^y  adventures  will  conclude,  I  leave  en- 
great  men  (because,  perhaps,  it   brings    ^'''^'ly  '«  Providcmce ;  if^  comically,  you 


-Pray  be  so  good 
I  have  received  his 


The  same  compliment 


them  nearer  to  their  levei).  but  it  is  al- 
ways a  moriificatinn  to  me  to  observe, 
that  there  is  no  perfection  in  hunianitv. 
The  youn  T  Prince  of  Portugal  is  thr  ad- 
miration of  thi'  whole  court  ;  he  is  hand- 
some and  polite,  with  a  great  vivacity. 
All  the  olticers  tell  wonders  of  his  gal- 
lantry the  last  campaign.  He  is  lodged 
at  court  with  all  the  honour  due  to  his 

rank. Adieu,  dear  sister  ;   this  is  the 

last  account  you  will  have  from  me  of  At  length,  clear  sister,  I  am  safely  ar- 
Vienna.     If  I  survive  my  journey,  you  rived  with  all  my  family  in  good 

shall  hear  from  me  a-iain.  I  can  say,  liealth  at  Pcterwariidin  ;  having  sutfcred 
with  great  truth,  in  the  words  of  iVJoiie-  so  little  from  the  rigour  of  the  season 
ses,  I  have  long  learnt  to  hold  myself  as  (against  which  we  were  well  provided  by 
nothing  ;  but  when  1  think  of  (he  fatigue  furs),  and  found  such  tolerable accommo- 
my  poor  infant  must  suffer,  I  have  all  a  dation  every  wliere,  by  the  care  of  send- 
motlici's  fondness  in  ray  eyes,  and   all    ing   before,    that  I   can   hardly   forbear 


shall  hear  of  them. 

as  to  tell  Mr. 

letter.     Make  him  my  adieus  ;  if  I  live, 

I  will  answer  it. 

to  my  Lady  R — 

LETTER   XXIIL 

The  suTue  to  the  Countess  of——*-; 

Pererwara'iin,   Jan.  30,  O.  S.  J717. 


her  tender  passions  in  my  heart. 

P.  S.      I  have  written  a  letter  to  my 
Lady ,  that  I  believe  she  will  n(it 


laughing  when  I  reeolle6t  all  the  fright- 
ful ideas  that  were  given  me  of  this  jruir- 
ney.  Ihese,  I  sec,  were  wholly  owing  to 
liie  tenderness  of  my  Vienna  friends,  and 
their  desire  of  keeping  me  with  them  for 
Perhaps  it  will  not  be  disa- 


likej  and  upon  cooler  refiedinn,  I  think 
I  had  doie  better  to  have  let  it  alone  j 

but  I  vvas  downright  peevish  at  all  her  this  winter 

quisiions,  and  her  ridiculous  imagination,  greeable  to  give  you  a  short  journal  of  my 
that  I  have  certainly  seen  abundance  of  journey,  being  through  a  country  en- 
wonders  which  I  keep  to  myself  out  of  tirely  unknown  to  you,  and  very  little 
mere  malice.  She  is  very  angry  that  I  passed,  even  \%  the  Hungarians  them- 
will  not  lie  !ike  other  travellers.  I  verily-  selves,  who  generally  choose  to  take  the 
believe  she  experts  I  should  tell  her  of  conveniency  of  going  down  the  Danube. 

Y  y  2  ^^  e 
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\Vc  have  had  the  bUssing  of  being  favour-  even  as  if  they  v  ■"''  ^  ^•- 

ed  with  finer  weather  than  is  common  at  fruitful ;  bin    ' 

this  time  of  the  year  ;  though  the  snow  and  uncu!'  > 

was  so  deep,  we  were  obliged  to  have  our  wars  bii\= 

own  coaches  fixed  upon  traineaus,  which  ror ;   ;■-  ' 

move  so  swift  and  so  easily,  it  is  by  hr  slont 

the  most  agreeable  minnc^r  of  <•'"-  ^- 

post.    "We  came  to  Ra.ih  (the  ^> 

from  Vienna)  on  the  .sev-nteenti,  iiisi^ni, 

where  Mr  W —  ^endins;  word  of  our  ar- 


li:ai    HIP    C!'ai";(;,r-      ; 

piety,  and  wa«  nat-naliy 

ciful  temper  ;   but  p.tting  liis  .u. 

into  th  -  hands  of  a  Je.sijif.  he  was 


riva'  to  *:!■'  ;:.  vernf>r,  the  best  house  in 

ftv.  to'v:.  was  provided  for  us,  the  gar- 

ri    in  put  under  arm^,  a  guard  ordered  at    cruel  and  tr^acberons  to  iu=  poor  H.iii 

our  door,  and  all  other  honours  paid  to    garian  subjerts,  than  ever  the  Turk  ha-. 

us.     The  governor  and  all  other  <ifficers    been  to  the  Christians ;  brr-aking  with- 


immediately  waited   on  Mr.  W- 


to  know  if  there  was  any  thing  to  be  done 

for  his  service.     The  Bistiop  of  Temes- 

war  came  to  visit  us,  wiih  great  civility, 

earnestly  pressing  us  to  dine  with  h.im 

next  day,  which  we  refusing,  as  being 

resolved  to  pursue  our  journey,  he  sent 

us  several  baskets  of  winter  fruitj  and  a 

great  variety  of  Hungarian  wines,  with  a    of  Buda  (where  we  arrived  very  early  liie 

voung  hind  just  killed.     This  is  a  prelate    twenty-second),  once  the  royal  scat  of  the 


out  scruple,  his  coronation  oath,  and  his 
faith,  solemnly  given  in  many  publi' 
treatie:s.  Indeed  nothing  can  be  more 
melancholy  than  in  travelling  through 
Hungary,  toretiefton  theforn)er  fl:)urisli- 
ing  state  of  that  kingdom,  and  !o  see  such 
a  noble  spot  of  ta;th  almost  uninhabited. 
Such  are  also  the  present  circumstances 


of  great  power  in  this  country,  of  the  an 
cient  family  of  Nadasti,  so  considerable 
for  many  ages  in  this  kingdom.  He  is 
a  very  polite,  agreeable,  cheerful  old 
man,  wearing  the  Hungarian  habit,  with 
a  venerable  white  beard  down  to  his  gir- 
dle. Raab  is  a  strong  town,  well  gar- 
risoned and  fortified,  and  was  a  long  time 
the  frontier  town  between  the  Turkish  and 
German  empires.  It  has  its  nimic  from 
the  river  Rab,  on  wdich  it  is  situated, 
just  on  its  meeting  with  the  Datiuhe,  in 
an  open  ch;impaign  country.  It  wa--  first 
takeii  by  the  Turks  under  the  co  nmand 
of  Bassa  Sinan,  in  the  reign  of  SnU.in 
Amurath  III.  in  the  year  fifteen  hundred 
•and  ninety-four.  The  governor  being  .sup- 


Hungarian  kings,  whose  paface  there  was 
reckoned  one  of  the  most  beautit'ul  build- 
ings of  the  age,  now  wholly  destroyed, 
no  parr  of  the  town  having  l)ern  repaired 
since  the  last  siege,  but  the  fortifications 
and  the  castle,  which  is  ti;e  present  re- 
sidence of  the  goveinor-general  Ilagule. 
an  oflicer  of  great  merit.  He  came  im- 
mediately to  see  us,  and  carried  us  in 
his  coach  to  his  house,  where  I  w;i- 
received  by  his  lady  with  all  possible 
civility,  and  magnificently  entertained. 
Tliis  city  is  ."situated  upon  a  little  hill  on 
the  south  side  of  tlie  Danube.  'I'he  cast!( 
is  much  higher  than  the  town,  and  from 
it  the  prospeet  is  very  noble.  Wiihont 
the  walls  lie  avast  number  of  little  house-, 


posed  to  have  betraye-.l  it,  was  aft<-rwards    or  rather  huts,  that  they  call  the  Rascia 
beheaded  by   the  Enij 'Tor's  command.    '  ^''        ''        '      •   •    <  •.    i  .     .• 

The  C<:'unts  ot  Schwart/.enburg  an  !  f*lffi 
retook  it  by  surprise  1J(JS,  s  ncg  wiii.-h 
time  it  has  remiiincd  in  the  hands  of  the 
Germans,  though  the  Turks  once  mi.rt* 
attempted  to  gain  it  by  strata;fni  in 
]d42.  The  cathedral  is  large  and  well 
built,  which  is  all  I  saw  remarkable  in 
the  town.  Leaving  Comora  on  the  other 
side  the  river,  wc  went  the  ei;jhtccnlh  to 
Nosmuhl,  a  sni.ill  village,  where,  how- 
ever, we  made  shift  lo  (ind  tolerable  ac- 
c(»mnH.dati<m.  Wf  continued  Vxn  days 
t.avelling  b^-lvv'-en  ilii»  pftce  and  J^ujh, 
ihj-.uigh  iht:  til. est  plains  in  the  world,  a* 


town,  being  altog'.'iher  inhabited  by  th;.5 
people.  TI)t;  governor  assured  me  ii 
would  furtiish  twelve  thousand  fighting 
mm.  These  towns  look  very  odd  3  thc-ir 
houses  stand  in  rows,  many  thousands  of 
Ihem  so  close  together,  that  they  appear, 
at  a  little  distance,  like  old  fashioned 
thatched  tents.  They  consist,  every  o\  •• 
of  then),  of  one  hovel  above,  and  anotln  r 
under  groynd  ;  these  are  their  sumni-  r 
and  winter  ajjartments.  Buda  was  lir-.i 
taken  by  Solyman  the  Maguificciit,  i:i 
151(),  and  lost  the  folloning  year  to  IVr- 
din,^nd  fi)e  First,  King  of  Bohenii.T. 
Solyman  regained  it  by  the  treachery  "f 

th;- 
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the  gnrrisoii,  and  voluntirily  gave  it  In 
to  the  hiiiids  of  King  John  of"  Huiig:!rv, 
At'tcr  wliosc  dcaili,  liis  son  hriiig  au  in- 
fant, Ferdinand  laid  seigt^  to  Ii,  and  liiR 
Qncen  nuHlur  was  tbrcfd  la  rail  i^oly- 
man  to  her  aid.  He  indeed  raised  the 
siege;  but  left  the  Turkish  garrison  in 
tlir^  town,  and  commantkd  her  to  remove 
her  court  from  thence,  wliich  she  was 
foned  to  submit  to  in  1541.  It  resisted 
stitrwards  the  sieges  laid  to  it,  b}'  the 
M  irquis  of  Kradenburuh,  in  the  year 
lol2;  Count  Schwartzi  nburg,  in  l5gB  : 
Ger.eral  Rosworm,  lijiyi;  and  the  Duke 
oi  Lu-rrain,  conmiandcr  of  the  Emperor's 
forces,  in  1034,  to  whom  it  yielded,  in 
iCiStJ,  after  an  obstinate  defence,  Apri 
jjassa,  the  governor,  bt-ing  killed,  fight- 
ing in  the  breach,  witli  a  Roman  braverv. 
'i'he  lots  of  this  town  was  so  important, 
and  so  much  restated  by  the  Turks,  that 
It  occasioned  the  deposint^  of  their  Em- 
peror Mahomet  the  Fourth,  the  year 
following. 

We  did  not  proceed  on  our  joiarney  till 
the  twenty- 1  iiird,  when  we  passed  lii rough 
Adam  ::nd  Todowar,  both  considerable 
towns,  when  in  the  bauds  of  the  Turks, 
but  now  quite  ruined.  Tlie  remains, 
ht)wever,  of  some  Turkish  towns,  shew 
SOUK  thing  of  what  they  have  ijeen.  This 
part  of  the  country  is  very  much  o\lt- 
grown  with  wood,  and  little  frequented. 
It  i?>  incredible  uhat  vast  numbers  ot  will 
fowl  we  saw,  which  ot'li-n  live  here  to  a 

^ood    old   age, and    nndisturbeti    by 

guu»,  in  quit  t  sleep,  ^^'e  came  the  tivf- 
iiud -twentieth  to  Mohatcli,  and  were 
shewed  the  field  near  it,  w;  ere  Lewi-;,  the 
vou:ig  King  r)f  Hungary,  lost  his  army 
;(iid  his  life,  being  drowned  in  a  di!*.!), 
(rving  to  fly  from  Halybens,  geiii  ral  of 
bniyman  the  Magnificent.  This  brntlu 
opciiK-'d  the   first  passage  for   the  Turks 

ii!to  the  heart  of  Hungary. 1  do  not 

name  to  you  the  little  villages,  of  which 
I  can  say  nothing  remarkable;  but  I  will 
assure  you,  I  have  always  found  a  warm 
stove  and  great  plenty,  particularly  of 
wild  boar,  venison,  and  all  kinds  of 
gihier.  The  few  people  that  inhabit 
IJungary  live  easily  enough  ;  they  have 
no  money ;  but  the  woods  and  plains  af- 
ford them  provision  in  great  abundance  ; 
they  were  ordered  to  give  us  all  tlungs 
necessary,  even  what  horses  we  pleased 

to  demand,  gratis  .  but  Mr.  W 

V.  QuJdnot  oppress  the  pour  country  people , 


by  making  use  of  t'iis  order,  and  always 
paid  ihr-m  to  the  full  worth  of  what  we 
had.  Tiiey  were  so  stirprised  at  this  un- 
expected g.'nerosiiy,  which  they  are  very 
little  used  lo,  that  they  always  pressed  up- 
on us.  at  parting,  a  dozen  of  fat  phea- 
sants, orsomt  tljiiig  of  that  sort,  for  a  pre- 
sent. Thei"-  dress  is  verv  primitive,  being 
only  a  plain  sheep's  skin,  and  a  cap  .iiul 
boots  of  the  same  stuff,  You  may  easily 
imagine  tliJs  lasts  them  many  winters ; 
and  thus  they  have  very  little  occasion 
for  money.  The  twenty-sixth  we  passed 
over  the  frozen  Danube,  with  all  our 
equipage  and  carriages.  We  met,  0:1 
the  other  side,  General  \'^eterani,  who  in- 
vited us,  with  great  civility,  to  pass  tha 
night  at  a  little  castle  of  his,  a  few  miles 
olf',  asiuringus  we  should  have  a  very  hard 
day's  joui  jiey  to  reach  Kssek.  This  we 
found  but  too  true,  the  woods  being  very 
dangerous,  and  scarce  passable,  from  the 
va^t  quantity  of  wolves  that  hoard  in  theru. 
We  came,  however,  safe,  though  late,  to 
Essek,  where  we  staid  a  day,  to  dispatch 
a  courier  with  letters  to  the  Bassa  of  Bel- 
grade; and  1  took  tiiat  opportunity  of 
seeing  the  town,  which  is  not  very  large, 
but  i.iir  built  and  well  fortified.  This 
was  a  town  of  great  trade,  very  rich  and 
populous,  when  in  the  hands  of  the  Turks. 
It  is  situated  on  the  Dravc,  which  runs 
into  the  DaiUibe.  The  bridge  was 
e^tt•cn>ell  one  (;f  the  most  extraordinary 
in  the  world,  being  eight  thousand  paces 
long,  and  ad  budt  of  oak.  It  was  burnt, 
and  the  city  1  idiu  ashes  by  Count  Lesly 
in  ]<XS;3,  but  was  again  repaired  and  fbrti- 
fi(d  l.y  die  Turks,  \\  ho  however  abandoj> 
ed  it  in  liJb/.  General  Dunnewalt  then 
to'k  possession  of  it  for  the  Emperor,  in 
wljose  hands  it  has  remained  ever  since, 
and  is  esteemed  one  of  the  bulwarks  of 
Hutigary.  The  twenty-eighth  we  wci:t 
to  Bocorvar,  a  \ery  large  Rascian  town, 
all  built  after  the  manner  I  have  describ- 
ed U)  you.  We  were  met  there  by  Colo- 
nel   ,  who  would  not  sutler  us  to 

go  any  where  but  to  his  quarters,  where 
I  found  his  wife,  a  very  a^rreeable  Hun- 
garian lady,  and  his  niece  I'.nd  daughter, 
two  pretty  young  women,  crowdeil  into 
three  or  four  Rjscian  houses,  cast  into 
one,  and  made  as  neat  and  convenient  as 
those  places  are  capable  of  being  in.tde, 
'i  he  Hungarian  ladies  are  much  hand- 
somer than  those  of  Au-,lria.  AH  th.u 
Vienna  beauties  are  of  that  country. 
Yy'i  'iky 
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They  are  generally  very  <air  and  well 
shaped,  and  their  drtrss,  I  think,  is  ex- 
treiiK  ly  becoming.  This  hidy  was  in  a 
gown  of  scailet  velvet,  lined  and  faced 
with  sables,  made  exa6"t  to  her  shape,  and 
the  skirt  falling  to  her  feet.  The  sUeves 
are  strait  to  thtir  arms,  and  the  stays 
buttoned  before,  with  two  rows  of  little 
buttons  of  gold,  pearl  or  diamonds.  On 
their  heads  ihey  wear  a  tassel  of  gold, 
thai  hanj^'.  low  on  one  .side,  lined  witli 
fcable.  or  some  othei  fine  fur.  They  gavf. 
us  a  hand,-<omc  dinner,  and  1  thought  the 
conversation  very  polite  and  iigrccabic. 
They  wf> ::ld  accompany  us  part  of  our 
■way.  'i'lC  twenty-ninth  we  arrived 
liere,  where  we  were  met  by  tlie  coiri- 
mandi  ^  oihcer  at  the  leai  of  a1  the  of- 
lircis  of  ihe  garrison.  We  are  iod  :ed  in 
rlie  best  apartment  of  the  governor's 
bouse,  and  entertained  in  a  very  splendid 
manner  by  the  Kmperor's  ord  r.  W'c 
wail  iiere  till  ail  jjoints  are  adjusted  con- 
cerning our   reception  on    the  Turkish 

frontiers.      Mr.  W 's  courier, 

which  he  sent  Irom  Essek,  returned  this 
morning  with  tiie  Bassa's  answer  in  a 
pursvi  of  scarlet  .satin,  which  the  inter- 
preter here  has  translated.  It  is  to  pro- 
unse  him  to  he  honourably  received.  I 
desired  him  to  appoint  where  he  would 
be  met  by  the  Turkish  convoy.  He  has 
dispatched  the  courier  back,  Uauiing 
I'etiko,  a  village  in  the  midway  between 
I'cterwaradin  and  Belgrade,  ^^'e  shall 
stay  here  till  we  receive  his  answer. 
Thus,  dear  sister,  I  have  given  you  a 
very  particular,  and  (I  am  afraid  you  will 
think)  a  tedious  account  of  this  part  of 
my  travel.'..  It  was  not  an  afftctition  of 
fihcv.'ing  my  reading  that  has  m.ide  mc 
tell  you  some  little  scraps  of  the  history  of 
the  towns  [  have  passed  through.  I  have 
hlways  avoided  any  thing  of  ihat  kind, 
when  I  spoke  of  places  that  I  believe  vou 
knew  the  story  of  as  well  as  myself.  But 
Hungary  being  a  part  of  the  world,  whici) 
I  believe  quite  new  to  you,  I  thought 
you  might  read  with  sonie  pleasure  aa 
account  of  it,  which  I  have  been  very 
solicitous  to  get  from  the  best  hands. 
However,  if  you  do  not  like  it,  it  is  in 
your  power  to  forbear  reading  a.  I  am, 
dear  sister, 

I  am  promised  to  have  this  letter  care- 
fully sCiit  to  Vicuna. 


LETTER    XXIV, 
Ladi/  M.  jy.  Montague  to  Mr.  Pope. 

Belgrade,  Feb.  il,  (>•  S.  1717. 
T  DID  veiily  intend  to  write  you  a  long 
lettei  from  Peierwaradm,  where  I  ex- 
pe(5ied  to  slay  three  or  four  riavs ;  but  ihe 
Bassahcre  wasin  such  lia.stetoseeus,  f'lat 
he  d;spa  ched   the   courier  back    (\vh:ch 

Mr   W had  sent   to  know  the  ti.Tic 

he  would  send  the  convoy  to  meet  u>)  v. ;  ih- 
out  suffering  him  to  pull  off  his  boot>..  My 
letters  were  nut  thought  iivip  riant 
enough  to  sUj['  our  joun^ty,  and  we  left 
Petvrwara  i^in  tlif-  n  xl  day.  being  wri:ted 
*)n  by  the  chief  oificers  of  the  gariiu-)n, 
and  a  considerable  convoy  of  German* 
a.id  llascians.  The  Emperor  has  seve.al 
rcgm^enis  of  these  people ;  but,  to  sa}'  the 
truth,  they  are  rather  |)lundcrsrs  tliau 
.>oldiers,  huvinti;  no  pay,  atid  being obl'jed 
to  furnish  their  own  arms  and  horses ; 
t!iey  rather  look  like  vagabond  gypsies, 
or  stout  beggars,  than  regu  ar  troops.  I 
cannot  forbear  speaking  a  word  of  this 
race  of  creatures,  wlioare  very  numerous 
all  over  Hungary.  They  have  a  patriarch 
of  tueir  own  at  Grand  Cairo,  and  are 
really  of  the  Greek  churcli,  but  their 
extreme  ignorance  gives  their  pr:e>.ls  oc- 
ca.sion  to  imj)ose  several  new  notions 
upon  them.  These  fellows  letting  iheir 
hair  and  beard  grow  inviolate,  make  exaiit- 
ly  the  hgure  ot  the  Indian  Hramins.  'ihey 
are  heirs-general  to  all  the  money  ot  thtt 
l:iityj  for  which,  in  return,  they  give 
thenv  formal  passports  biglied  and  sealed 
f  ;r  heaven  ;  »\^^>.  ihc  wive-,  and  eliildrcu 
only  inherit  the  house  and  cattle.  In 
ujost  other  points  they  follow  tke  Greek 

chnieh. This   litt'.e  digre.ssiun    has 

interrupted  niv  telling  you  we  passed 
over  the  fields  of  (.'arUfwiiZy  where  the 
last  great  victory  was  obtained  by  Prince 
Eugene  ovL-r  the  Turks.  The  marks  of 
that  glorious  bloody  day  are  yet  recent, 
the  field  being  yet  strewed  with  the  skulls 
and  carcasses  of  unburied  men,  horses 
and  camels.  I  could  not  look,  without 
horror,  on  such  numbers  of  mangled 
human  bodies,  nor  without  reflc6ting  on 
the  injustice  of  war,  that  makes  murder 
not  only  necessary,  but  meritorious. 
Nothing  seems  to  be  a  plainer  proof  of 
the  irrationality  of  mankind  (whatever 
ii-ic  c'aims  wc  nietend  to  reason)  than 

the 
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the  rage  with  which  they  contest  tor  a 
biuall  spot  ol'  y;romid,  when  siu'h  vast 
parts  of  tVuittul  earth  lie  quite  uninlta- 
bitccl.  It  is  true,  custom  has  now  made 
it  unavoidable ;  but  can  (hire  be  a 
greater  demonstration  ot"  want  v{  reason, 
iliai!  a  custom  being  Itrnilv  established, 
so  plainly  contrar}-  to  the  imert  st  of"  man 
in  '^tueral  ?  I  am  a  good  deal  inclined 
to  believe  Mr.  Hobbs,  that  the  state  ot' 
nature,  is  a  state  ot  warj  but  thence  I 
conclude  human  nature  not  rational,  if 
the  word  reason  means  common  sense,  as 
I  suppose  it  does.  I  have  a  ^;reat  many 
admirable  arguments  to  suj  port  this  re- 
flection ;  I  will  not  however  trouble  you 
with  them,  but  return,  in  a  plain  style, 
t{;  the  history  of  my  travels. 

"VVe  were  met  at  Betsko  (a  village  in 
the  midway  between  Iklgrade  and  Peter- 
waradin)  by  an  Aga  of  the  Janizaries, 
with  a  body  of  'I'urks,  exceeding  the 
Germans  by  one  hundred  men,  though 
the  Bassa  had  engaged  to  send  exafVly 
the  same  number.  You  may  judge  by 
this  of  their  fears.  I  am  really  persuad- 
ed, that  they  hardly  thought  tlie  otids 
of  one  hund  ed  men  set  them  even  with 
the  Germans ;  however,  I  was  very  un- 
easy till  they  were  pitrled,  fearing  some 
quarrel  might  arise  notwithstanding  ihe 
parol  given.  \Vc  came  late  to  Belgrade, 
the  deep  snows  making  the  accent  to  it 
vtiy  difficult.  It  seems  a  strong  cit) , 
iuriified.on  the  east-side,  byt!  e  Danube  ; 
and  on  the  south,  by  the  river  Save,  and 
was  lornjerly  the  barrier  of  Hungary. 
It  was  iirst  taken  by  Sulyman  ih.  M  ig- 
tiilicentj  and  since,  by  I'.ic  Emperor's 
forces,  led  by  tlie  Eled<ir  of  Bavaria, 
'ihe  Emperor  held  it  only  two  years,  it 
I'ling  retaken  by  the  Grand  Vizier.  It 
is  now  tortitied  with  the  utmost  care  and 
skill  the  Turks  are  capable  of,  and 
slrengtliened  by  a  very  mimerous  gar- 
rison, of  their  bravest  Jan  zaries,  coni- 
maiidtd  by  a  Ba^sa  Serdsiuer  (i.  e.  (jc- 
neral)  ;  tiiough  this  last  exj-ressior,  is  not 
very  just  J  for  to  say  truth,  the  Seraskier 
is  commanded  by  the  Janizaries.  I'hesc 
troops  have  an  absolute  authority  he;e, 
and  their  conduit  carries  much  more  the 
aspe6t  ol  rebellion,  than  the  appearance 
of  subordination.  You  may  judge  of  this 
by  the  following  storj',  which,  at  the 
same  time,  will  give  you  an  idea  of  the 
admirable  intelliiience  of  the  Govenior 


of  Fcterwaradin,  though  so  few  hours 
distant.  Wc  wen  told  l>y  him  at  Teter- 
waradin,  t!.al  the  garri.-on  and  inhabi- 
tanis  of  Belgrade  were  so  weary  of  the 
\Tar,  they  had  killed  their  Bassa  about 
two  months  ago,  in  a  mutiny,  because 
he  had  sulK  red  him-.clf  to  be  prevailed 
iipon,  by  a  bribe  of  five  purses  (tivK 
hundred  pounds  sterling),  to  give  permis- 
sion  to  the  Tartars  to  ravage  the  Ger- 
man frontiers.  We  were  very  well 
pleased  to  hear  of  such  favourable  di^ipo- 
sitions  in  thf  people;  but  when  we  came 
hither,  we  found  the  governor  had  been 
ill  informed,  and  the  real  truth  of  the 
story  to  be  this.  The  late  Bassa  ft:ll 
under  the  dispUasure  of  his  soldiers,  for 
no  oth(  r  reason,  but  restraining  their  in- 
cursions on  the  Germans.  They  took  it 
into  their  heads,  from  that  mildness,  that 
he  had  intelligence  with  the  encmj',  and 
sent  such  information  to  the  Grand 
Signior  at  Adrianople  j  but,  redress  not 
coming  quick  enough  from  thence,  tliey 
assembled  tliemsclves  in  a  tumultuous 
matuier,  and  by  force  dragged  their  Bassa 
b.  fore  the  Cadi  and  Mufti,  and  there 
demanded  justice  in  a  mutinous  way : 
one  cr)  ing  out.  Why  he  protecled  the. 
Ir.fidcls  r  Another,  Why  he  squeezed 
them  of  their  money  }  The  Bassa,  easily 
guessing  their  purpose,  calmly  replied  to 
them,  that  they  asked  him  too  many 
(pnstio:is,  and  that  he  had  but  one  life, 
u  hich  must  answer  for  all.  They  then 
imniidiatcly  fell  upon  him  with  their 
sc)mitars  (without  waiting  the  stntentcj 
of  i!ieir  heads  of  the  law),  and  in  a  few 
moiiKnts  cut  him  in  pieces.  The  present 
Bassa  has  not  dared  to  punish  the  mur- 
lier  ;  on  tile  contrary,  he  alfeded  to  ap- 
ji'aud  the  a -.^ors  of  it,  as  brave  fi  Hows, 
thai  knew  how  to  d(^  them-elves  justice. 
He  takes  all  pictinces  of  throwing  money 
ai;ioiig-l  tht  garrison,  and  suffers  them 
lo  n^ake  liitli  cxcur-ions  into  Hungary, 
V.  Ik n  they  burn  some  poor  Kasciaa 
Ihjusl's. 

You  may  imagine,  I  cannot  be  very 
easy  in  a  town  which  is  really  under 
the  government  of  an  insol;  iil  soldiery. 
^\'e  expected  to  be  immediately  dismissed, 
after  a  night's  lodging  here;  but  the 
Bassa  detains  us  till  he  receives  ordeis 
from  Adrianople,  which  may,  possibly, 
be  a  month  a  coming.  lu  the  me.Tn, 
time,  Ave  are  lodged  in  one  of  the  l;est 
y  y  4  houv'-s. 
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houses,  belonging  to  a  very  considerable 
man  amongst  them,  and  have  a  whole 
chamber  of  Janizaries  to  guard  us.  My 
only  diversion  is  the  conversation  of  our 
host  Achmet-beg,  a  title  somrfhing  like 
t'lat  of  Court  i..  Germany.  His  lather 
was  a  great  Ba^:a,  and  he  has  been  edu- 
cated in  the  mo  t  polite  Eastern  learning, 
being  perfcdiy  blv.lied  in  the  Arabic  and 
Persian  languages,  and  an  ^ .Mraordinnry 
scribe  ■«\'hich  they  call  Ej/'eudi.  This 
accomplishment  makes  way  to  the 
greatest  preferments}  but  he  has  had 
the  good  sense  to  prefer  an  eav,  quitt, 
secure  life,  to  all  the  dangerous  honours 
of  the  Porte,  He  sups  with  us  every 
night,  and  drinks  wine  very  freely.  You 
cannot  imagine  now  muc'  he  is  deligliicd 
"wiih  ih;"  liberty  of  converisi;;g  witi;  nie. 
He  has  explained  to  me  many  pieces  of 
Arabian  poetry,  which,  I  observe,  are 
in  numbers,  not  unlike  ours,  generally 
of  an  alternate  verse,  and  of  a  very 
musical  sound.  Their  expressions  of 
love  are  very  passionate  and  lively.  I 
am  so  much  pleased  with  them,  I  really 
believe  I  should  learn  to  read  Arabic,  if 
I  was  to  stay  here  a  few  months.  He 
has  a  very  good  library  of  iheir  books 
ot  all  kinds  ;  and,  as  he  tells  rce,  spends 
tne  greatest  part  of  his  life  there.  I  pass 
lor  a  great  scholar  with  him,  by  relating 
to  him  some  of  the  Persian  tiiies,  wliicli  f 
find  are  genuine.  At  tir.t,  lie  beuevtd 
I  understood  Pcrsijn,  I  have  frequent 
disputes  with  him,  concerning  the  dilftr- 
cnce  of  our  customs,  particularly  t!ie 
conrinement  of  women.  He  a.isures  nie 
there  is  nothing  at  all  in  it  j  only,  says 
lie,  wc  have  the  advantage,  that  when 
our  wives  cheat  us,  nobody  knows  it. 
He  has  wit,  and  is  more  polite  than 
many  Christian  men  of  CjUalrty.  J 
am  very,  much  eniertained  with  him. 
He  has  had  tlic  curi6sity  to  make  one  of 
our  servants  set  him  ail  ulpliabet  of  our 
letters,  and  can  already  wiite  a  good 
roman  hand,  liut  these  amusements  do 
not  hinder  my  wishing  heartily  to  be  out 
ot  this  place ;  though  the  weather  is 
coldt  r  than  ]  believe  it  ever'  was,  any 
where  but  in  Greenland.  We  have 
a  very  large  stove  constantly  kept  hot, 
and  yet  the  windows  of  the  room  are 
trozrn  on  the  inside.  God  knows 
M-livn  I  may  have  an  opportunity  ut' 
b<  iiding  this  letter  j  but  I  have  written 
i»,  to.   the   Jisciarge  uf  mv  own  con- 


science ;  and  you  cannot  now  reproach 
me,  that  one  of  yours  makes  ten  of  mine. 
Adieu.. 

LETTER    XXV. 

Lady  M.   IV.  Mnntr/gue  to  Her    Royal 
Highnt'iS  the  Primers  oflFaics*. 

Adr"uiio))>,  .April  I,  O.  S.  i7i* 
T  HAVK  now.  Madam,  fini'-Vic-.  a 
journey  thwt  has  nut  been  under- 
taken by  any  Christi.tn  since  the  rime  of 
the  Greek  emperors .;  and  I  shall  not 
regret  all  the  f-tigues  I  have  sutlered  in 
it,  if  it  jtivi.-;rne  an  oj  poriuiiity  of  amus- 
ing your  R.  "H.  by  an  account  of  places 
utterly  unknown  amoiig.it  us ;  the  Em- 
peror's Ambassadors,  and  those  few 
English  that  have  cf»me  hither,  always 
going  on  the  Danube  to  Nicopolis.  But 
the   river    was    now   frozen,    and    Mr. 

\V was  so  zealous  for  the  service  of 

his  Majesty,  that  !  e  would  not  defer  his 
journey  to  wait  for  the  conveniency  of 
that  passage.  We  crossed  the  deserts  of 
StTvia,  almo.st  quite  over-prown  with 
wood,  though  a  country  naturally  fertile. 
1  he  inhabitants  are  industrious  ;  but  the 
oppiession  of  the  peasants  is  so  great, 
thev  arc  forced  to  abandon  their  houses, 
and  n  gleiit  tht  ir  tillage,  all  they  have 
beii.g  a  prey  to  the  Jjiiizarico,  when- 
c\er  they  jile.ise  to  seize  upon  it.  We 
had  a  guard  of  five  hundred  of  them, 
and  I  was  ainioit  in  tear.«  every  day  to 
see  their  iiisolcncies  in  the  poor  villages 

through   which   we   passed. After 

seven  days  travelling  tliroagh  thick 
woods,  ue  came  to  Ni.i»a,  once  the 
capital  of  Set  via,  siiunttd  in  a  tine  plain 
on  the  iivi.'.r  Nioaavj,  in  a  very  gnod  air, 
and  so  fruitful  a  soil,  llat  the  great 
plenty  is  hafc'ly  eredible.  I  was  ecrtjinly 
assured,  that  the  quantity  of  wine  last 
vhit  ge  was  so  prodigious,  that  tliey 
Were  furccd  to  dig  holes  iu  the  earth  to 
put  it  in,  not  having  vessels  enough  in 
the  town  to  hold  it.  The  happiness  of 
this  plenty  is  scarce  perceived  by  the  op- 
pressed people.  I  saw  here  a  new  occa- 
sion for  my  compassion.  The  wretches 
that  had  provided  twenty  waggons  for  our 
baggage  from  Belgrade  hither  for  a  cer- 
tain hire,  being  all  sent  back  without 
payment,  some  of  their  horses  lamed, 

and 
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.ind  of  ers  killed,  without  any  satisfadlon 
made  for  them.  The  poor  tehows  crime 
round  the  house  uet-ping  and  tearing 
their  hnir  and  beards  in  a  most  pitiful 
manner,  without  getting  any  tiling  but 
drubs  from  the  in.->olent  soldiers.  I  can- 
not express  to  your  R.  H.  how  much 
I  was  moved  at  this  scene,  I  would 
have  paid  them  the  money  out  of  my 
own  pocket,  with  all  my  heart ;  but  it 
Would  only  have  been  giving  so  much  to 
the  Aga,  who  would  have  taken  it  from 
them  without  any  remorse.  After  fuur 
days  journey  from  this  place  over  tiie 
mountains,  we  came  to  Sophia,  sitnutid 
in  a  large  beautiful  plain  on  the  river 
Isca,  and  surrounded  with  distant  moun- 
tains. It  IS  ardly  possible  to  see  a  more 
agreeable  lanu'srape.  The  city  itself  is 
very  large,  and  extremely  populous. 
Here  are    hot    baths,    very    famous  lor 

their  medicinal  virtues. —Four  days 

journey  from  hence  we  arrived  at  Phi- 
lippopolis,  atter  having  passed  the  ridges 
between  the  mountains  of  Hiieaius  and 
Hhodope,  whi  h  are  always  covered  with 
snow,  Tliis  town  is  situated  on  a  risino^ 
ground  near  the  river  Hebius,  and  is 
almost  wholly  inhabited  by  Greeks ; 
here  are  still  some  ancient  Christian 
cliurches.  Tliey  have  a  bishop;  and 
several  oi  the  richest  Greeks  live  here; 
but  they  are  forced  to  conceal  their 
wealth  with  great  care,  the  appearance 
of  poverty  (which  includes  part  of  its 
inconveniences)  being  all  tiieir  security 
against  feeling  it  in  earnest.  The  couiuiy 
from  htnce  to  Adrianople,  is  the  finest 
in  the  world.  Vines  grow  wild  on  ail 
the  hills,  and  the  perpetual  spring  they 
enjoy  makes  every  thing  gay  and  flou- 
rishing. JJut  this  climate,  haupy  ns  it 
bLcms,  can  nev'cr  be  preferred  to  England, 
with  all  its  fro-,ts  and  snows,  while  v.e 
are  blessed  with  an  easy  government, 
under  a  King,  who  makes  his  own  hap- 
piness consist  in  the  liberty  of  his  people, 
and  chooses  rather  to  be  looked   upon 

as  their  father  than  their  master. 

This  tbeiue  would  carry  me  very  far, 
and  I  am  sensible  1  have  already  tired 
out  your  R.  H.'s  patience.  £ut  my 
letter  is  in  your  hands,  and  you  niay 
make  it  as  short  as  yon  please,  by  throw- 
ing it  into  the  tire,  when  weary  of  read- 
ing it.  I  am,  2vladaiij,  with  the  greatest 
Ji-'sped. 


LETTER    XX Vr. 

IViv  same  to  ifie  Lady . 

Adriaiioplf,  .Xpriil,  O.  S.   1717. 

1  AM  now  got  iuto  a  new  world, 
where  every  thing  I  see  appears  to 
me  a  cnaiige  of  scene,  and  f  write  to 
your  ladyship  with  some  content  of  mind, 
hoping  at  lea^t,  that  you  will  fitid  the 
charm  of  novehy  in  my  letters,  and  no 
Iong(  r  n^proach  me  that  1  tell  you  no- 
thing exliaordinary.  I  will  not  trouble 
you  wiili  a  ff'lation  of  our  tedious  jour- 
ney ;  but  I  must  not  omit  wiiat  I  saw 
retiiarkahle  at  Sophia,  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  towns  in  the  Turkish  Empire, 
and  famous  for  its  hot  baths,  that  are 
resorted  to  both  for  diversion  and  health. 
I  stopped  here  one  day,  on  purpose  to  see 
them;  and  designing  to  go  incognito,  I 
hired  a  Turkish  coach.  These  voiturea 
are  not  at  all  like  ours, 'but  much  more 
convenient  for  the  country,  the  heat 
being  so  great  that  glasses  would  be  very 
troublesome.  They  are  made  a  good 
deal  in  the  manner  of  the  Dutch  stage- 
coaches, having  wooden  lattices  painted 
with  baskets  and  nosegays  of  flowers,  in- 
termixed commonly  with  little  poetical 
mottos.  They  are  covered  all  over 
With  scarlet  (Unh,  lined  witb  silk,  and 
very  often  richiy  embroidered  and  frin- 
ged. Tills  coveiiiig  entirely  hides  the 
persons  in  them,  but  may  be  thrown 
b  ick  at  pleasure,  and  thus  })erniit  ti.e 
lad.es  t")  peep  through  the  lattices.  They 
hold  four  pcojj.e  very  conveniently,  seated 
on  cushions,  but  not  raised. 

lu  (me  of  these  covered  waggons,  I 
went  to  the  Kaguio  about  ten  o'docii. 
It  was  aheady  lull  of  women.  ]l  is 
bnilt  of  sioae,  in  the  .shape  of  a  dome, 
with  no  windows  but  in  the  roof,  vvhiLJa 
gives  light  eiioUj^h.  Ihere  were  iive 
of  these  domes  joined  togetlier,  the 
outmost  being  less  tlian  the  rest,  and 
serving  only  as  a  hall,  where  the  portrois 
stood  at  the  door.  Ladies  of  quality 
generally  give  this  woman  a  crown  or 
ten  shillings,  aiul  I  did  not  forget  that 
ceremony.  The  next  rooiu  is  a  vciy 
large  one,  paved  with  marble,  and  all 
round  it  are  two  raised  sofas  of  marble, 
one  above  another.  There  were  four 
fountains  of  cold  water  in  this  room, 
billing  first  into  marble  basjus,  and  thi  n 

runninc: 
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running  on  the  floor  in  little  cli.innds 
made  for  that  purpose,  which  carried  the 
streams  into  the  next  room,  something 
lew  than  this,  with  the  same  sort  of 
marble  sofas,  but  so  hot  with  steams 
of  sulphur,  proceeding  froni  the  baths 
joining  to  it,  it  was  impossiblw  to  stay 
there  with  one's  clothes  on.  The  two 
other  domes  were  the  hot  baths,  one  ut 
which  had  cocks  of  cold  water  turning 
into  it,  to  temper  it  to  what  degree  of 
warmth  the  bathers  pleased  to  have. 

I  was  in  my  travelling  habit,  wliich  is 
a  riding  dress,  and  certainly  appeared 
very  extraordinary  to  them.  Yet  there 
was  not  one  of  them  that  shewed  the 
least  surprise  or  impertinent  curiosity, 
but  received  me  with  all  the  obliging 
civility  possible,  I  know  no  European 
court,  where  the  ladies  would  have  be- 
haved themselves  in  so  polite  a  maimer 
to  such  a  stranger.  I  believe,  upon  the 
wliole,  there  were  two  hundred  women, 
and  yet  none  of  those  disdainful  smiles, 
and  satirical  whispers,  that  never  fail  in 
our  assemblies,  when  any  body  appears 
<hat  is  not  dressed  exaftlv  in  the  fasiiion. 


LETTER    XXVI  I. 

Lord    Chesterfield  to  Dr.    R.  Chenevix, 
Lord  Birhop  of  iratciford. 

Dear  DoAor,  Spa,  Tu!y4,  N.  S.  1741. 

T'i'  was  with  real  concern  that  1  heard 
you  were  ill  ;  and  it  is  with  eqi'al 
truth  that  I  hope  this  will  find  you  per- 
fectly recovered  ;  that  virtue,  which 
makes  you  tit,  and  it  may  be  willing,  to 
die,  makes  those  who  are  acquainted 
with  it,  as  I  am,  unwilling  you  should; 
therefore  take  care  of  your  lieaith,  and 
let  it  not  beafl'et^ed  by  a  too  trreat  sensi- 
bility of  those  misfortunes  tliat  insepara- 
bly attend  our  state  here.  Do  all  you 
can  to  prevent  them,  but,  when  inevita- 
ble, bear  them  with  resolution  ;  this  is 
the  part  I  take  with  relation  to  my  owji 
health  :  I  do  all  I  can  to  retrieve  and 
improve  itj  and  if  I  acquire  it,  I  will  do 
all  I  can  to  preserve  it ;  my  bodily  infir- 
n)ities  shall  as  little  as  possible  atfefl  my 
f>iind,  and  s>ofar  at  least  I  will  lessen  the 
w>  i«;hl  of  them. 

'J^hese  wateFs  have  already  done  me  so 
•i>och  good,  that  I  have  reason  to  cxtjeft 


a  great  deal  more  from  them  ;  and  I  ex- 
pc-tt  still  more  benefit  from  passinLj  my 
autumn  afterwards  in  constant  travelling 
through  the  south  of  France  :  thus  you 
see  I  anticipate  eventually  the  good, 
which  is  at  least  so  much  clear  gain,  let 
what  will  happen  afterwards;  do  so  too, 
dear  Dottor,  and  be  as  well,  and  as 
happy,  as  you  are  sincerely  wished  to  be 
by  your  most  faithful  friend  and  servant, 
&c. 

LETTER    XXVIII. 
Tht  same  to  the  same. 

Hague,  March  ii,  N.  S.  1745. 
T  PUT  nothing  at  the  top  of  this  letter, 
nr;t  knowing  whether  the  familiar  ap- 
piUation  of  dear  Docior  would  now  be- 
come me ;  because  I  hope  that,  by  the 
time  you  receive  this  letter,  you  will  be, 
as  it  were.my  LordjiCionfert.  I  have 
the  pleasure  of  u  liing  you,  that  I  have 
this  ciay  recommended  you  to  the  King, 
for  the  bishopric  of  that  name,  now  va- 
cant by  the  trnnslation  of  its  last  bishop 
to  the  see  of  Kildare,  I  hope  my  recom- 
mendation will  not  be  refused,  though  I 
would  not  swear  for  it ;  therefore  do  not 
absolutely  depend  upon  your  consecra- 
tion, and  stay  quietly  where  you  are  till 
you  hear  further  from  u.e.  I  :i^sureyou, 
I  e\ni  ft  fr.w  iircater  pleasures  in  the  re- 
mainder of  my  life,  ihtr  t!-,al  I  now  feel 
in  rewarding  \  our  long  attachment  tome; 
and  wl:at  I  value  still  n)ore,  your  own 
merits  and  virtues.     Yours  sincerely. 

LETTER    XXIX. 

The  same  to  the  same. 

Dear  Doftor,  Il,,gue,  .'Vprila?,  N.  S.  174^. 
T  TOLD  you,  at  lirst,  not  to  reckon  too 

much  upon  the  success  of  my  recom- 
mendation ;  And  1  have  still  more  reason 
to  give  you  the  same  advice  now,  for  it 
has  met  with  great  dirilicultics,  merely  ;;s 
mine,  and  I  am  far  from  knowing  yet 
how  it  will  end,  I'ray,  give  no  ans\\*er 
whatsoever  to  any  body,  that  either 
writes  or  speaks  to  you  upon  that  subjedt, 
but  leave  it  to  me,  for  I  nuke  it  my  own 
aft'.iir;  and  you  shall  have  either  the 
bishopric  of  Clonfert,  or  a  better  thing, 
or  else  I  will  not  he  lord  lieutenant,  I 
hope  to  b&  in  EtiglanJ  ia  about  a  fbrt- 

nlii'it 
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night,  when  tbns  affair  must  and  shall  be 
brought  to  a  decision*.  Cood-night  to 
you.     Yours. 

LETTER    XXX. 
The  same  to  the  same. 
My  good  Lord,   Hague,  May  12,  N.  S.  174s. 
XTow  you  are  what  I  had  positively  de- 
clared you  should  be,  a  bishop  j  but 
it  is  bishop  of  Killaloe,  not  Clonferi,  the 
latter  refusing  th-  translation.     Killaloe, 
I  am  assured,  is  better.     J  heartily  wish 
you  jov;   and  could  not  refuse  myself  that 
pleasure,    though  I  am  in  the  greatest 
hurry  imaginable,  being  upon   my  jour- 
ney    to    Helvoet-Sluys    for    England. 
Adieu.     Yours. 

LETTER    XXXL 

The  same  to  the  same. 

My  dear  Lord,      London,  June  j8, 1747. 

T   THANK  you  for  your  letter  and  for 

your  kind  hint,  and  am  heartily  glad 

•  When  the  King  refused  his  consent  to  the 
Tn:iki.  p  me  a  bishop,  he  directed  Lord  Harring- 
ton, then  secretary  of  stale,  to  acquaint  Lord 
Chesiertieia  tliat  he  would  comply  with  his  iip. 
plicituni  m  favour  of  any  one,  except  me.  His 
Lordship's  answer,  was,  that  lie  wuuild  not  con- 
tinue lord  lieutenant  ot  Ireland,  except  1  had  (he 
vacant  bishopric.  One  ot  i  le  reasons  given  by 
his  Majesty  was,  because  he  was  tola  1  wroic 
yotiticdl  pamphlets  against  the  aJminisMaiioii, 
which  was  absolutely  talse  ;  tor  I  declare  in  the 
most  solemn  manner,  that  I  never  v%rote  .my 
pamphlet  whatever;  and  1  further  declare,  thai 
Ljrd  Chestertield  never  employed  me  to  uego- 
tiace  for  hiin  any  political  transadiion,  thou^-h 
Sir  Robert  ihougiit  so,  because  i  used  to  go  to 
his  Lordship  every  morning  at  eight  o'clock,  and 
had  the  honour  to  stay  wi.h  him  li  1  he  was 
dressed.  In  consequence  of  this,  I  was  inlormea, 
upon  the  best  autlioriiy,  tliat  a  person  used  to 
follow  me  upo'i  r.iy  going  out  ot  his  L>rJs!iip's 
house  ;  and  as  I  suairi;ines  went  from  Lord  Chcs- 
icitielu  to  Loid  Scdibjiough,  Sir  Uobert  thougiit 
I  carried  messages  from  one  to  the  oilicr,  which 
i  never  did.  'I'liere  was  no  occasion  for  my  doing 
it,  as  Lord  Scarborough  made  no  secret  of  his 
going  to  l>ord  Chesterheld  ;  for  1  have  seen  liiin 
myself  go  from  his  Loidship  to  Sir  Robert,  they 
living  opposite  to  each  other,  in  St.  James's 
Si^uare.  Another  reason  the  King  gave  for  liis 
retusal  was,  because  Lord  Scarborough  had  com- 
plained to  him,  with  some  warmth,  of  the  lime 
regard  that  had  been  shewed  to  his  recommeuda- 
iion  in  my  favour. 

Perhaps  another  reason  was,  that  his  Majesty 
was  glad  to  cross  his  Lordship's  recommendation 
i.i  my  favogr,  knowing  the  great  regard  and 
aUc£iion  he  wii  so  good  to  have  for  me. 

iToin  the  Bishop  ol  Waterford. 


to  hear  that  you  have  made  up  your  af- 
fair with  your  predtccssor's  widow. 

What  becomes  of  your  intended  esta- 
blishment at  Waterford  for  the  rt^ception 
of  forcigners-j- ?  Do«s  it  go  on  }  It  would 
beofgrt'U  advantage  to  the  town,  and 
A  good    example  to  otht-rs.     How  does 
Mr.  Smith's  linen  nvmufat^tnre  flourish 
with  yon  ?  If  it  prospers,  I  should  think 
it  would  both  invite  and  employ  foreign- 
ers. I  wish  my  country  people,  furl  look 
upon  myselt  ns  an  Irishman  still,  would 
but  alt.  nd   half  as  n)uch  to  those  useful 
objc6ts,  as   they  do  to  the  glory  of  the 
militia   and    the   purity  of  their  darct. 
Drinking  is  a  most  beastly  vice  in  eveiy 
coiiniry,  but  it  is  really  a  ruinous  one  to 
Ireland  :  nine  gentlemen  in  ten  in  Ireland 
are  impoverished   by  the  great  quantity 
of  claret,  which,  from  mistaken  notions  of 
hospitality   and    di-nity,    they   think   it 
necessary  should  be  drank  in  their  houses;  . 
this  expeuce  leaves  rht^m  no  rootn  to  im- 
prove their  e.stutcs,  by  prf)per  indulgence 
upon  proper  conditions   to  thrir  tenants, 
who  must  pay  them  to  the  full,  and  upon 
the  very   day,  that   they  may  pay  their 
wine  merchants. 

There  was  a  law  In  one  of  the  ancient 
governments,  I  have  forgot  which  J,  that 
empowered  a  man  to  kill  his  wife  if  she 
smelt  of  wine.  I  most  sincerely  wish  that 
there  v/as  a  law  in  IrelaiKl,  and  better 
extx^uted  than  most  laws  are,  to  eniixjwer 
the  wives  to  kill  their  husbands  in  the 
liKe  case  j  it  wtiuKI  pioaiote  sobriety  ex- 
tremely, if  thetlfiCts  of  conjugal  atFedion 
were  fully  cousi^iered. 

Do  you  grow  fat  r  Are  Mrs.  Chenevix 
and  your  chiKlrtii  all  well ?  A\*i  you  as 
cheerful  and  as  liappy  as  your  good  con- 
science ought  to  make  you.>  I  hope  them 
all ;  for,  upon  my  word,  nobody  loves 
and  values  you  more  than  your  f.ijthful 
friend  and  servant,  ike. 

f  That  scheme,  intsn^kd  for  the  c;icourase- 
ment  of  French  t'roicstanis,  did  not  answer  the 
expedaiion  of  those  vvlio  iiad  f;>ri'.ud  it. 

+  It  was  th  It  of  llic  ancient  Komaus,  that 
Ijw,  indeed,  did  not  subsist  long  in  all  its  seve- 
rity ;  but  even  when  the  ladies  h^d  obtained 
the  permission  of  drinliing  wine,  iliey  wero 
punished  for  abusing  t:iat  indulgence,  and  Jhe 
wile  of  a  senator  having  been  coni^ifted  of  drunk- 
enness, was  deprived  of  her  marriage  poi  lion. 
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Lord  Chesterfield  to  Dr.  R.  C- 


My  dear  Lord,  i747». 

T  AM  very  glad  to  hear  of  your  safe  ar- 
rival upon  Irish  ground,  after  your 
distresses  upon  the  Irish  seas  :  escapes  al- 
ways make  people  either  much  bolder  or 
more  timid  than  they  were  before;  yours, 
1  hope,  will  have  the  former  of  these  ef- 
fefts,  and  encourage  you  rather  to  visit 
your  friends  in  England. 

I  have  been  a  country  gentleman  a 
gieat  while,  for  me,  that  is  ;  (ov  I  have 
now  been  a  fortnight  fogeiher  at  Black- 
heath,  and  stay  there  three  or  four  days 
longer.  The  furor  hortcnsis  (garden - 
madness)  has  s-  ized  me,  and  my  acre  of 
ground  liere  affords  me  more  pleasure 
than  kingdoms  do  to  kings ;  tor  my  ob- 
ject is  not  to  extend,  bur  to  enrich  it. 
My  gardener  calls  me,  and  I  must  obey. 
Be  as  well  and  as  chetrhil  as  you  can  ; 
and  believe  me  most  taithiuUy  and  truly 
yours,  kc. 

LETTER    XXXIII. 

Tlic  same  to  the  same. 

My  dear  Lord,  Hj,),,  March  t,  r748. 

J  THANK,  you  for  your  kind  letter,  by 
V  hich  I  am  glad  to  find  th:it  ycu  ap- 
prove of  my  resignation,  and  of  my  reso- 
tion  to  f*njoy  the  comforts  of  a  private 
life  :  indt  ed,  I  had  enough  both  of  tl'c 
pageantry  and  hurry  of  public  life,  to  sre 
thtir  futility,  and  I/«ithdraw  from  them 
vti  rnvvira  satur  (as  a  satistied  guest). 
'I  his  conviction  froni  experience  secund 
me  from  regret ;  those  who  have  only 
seen  the  gaudy  mitside  of  great  stations, 
languish  for  thtir  hidden  charms,  which 
inmy  mind  soon  satiate  after  possessionf. 
I  am  very  glad  to  hear  that  I  shall 
have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you  and  your 
family  here  this  summer  :  I  know  that  I 
cannot  see  a  truer  nor  a  warmer  friend, 

♦  Thij  date  is  Tiot  in  the  hand  of  Lord  Chcster- 
firld,  and  I  suspect  ii  to  be  hulty. 

+  When  I  had  the  honour  to  sec  Lord  Chester- 
field jome  time  after  his  rcsignaiion,  one  reason  he 
told  me  why  lie  was  %\iA  he  had  rfsigiicJ,  w^s  be- 
ciu»e  it  wa»  very  difliiculi,  in  llie  puKljc  st.iiion  he 
Aas  in,  ID  be  eiiiirely  free  fro.'n  Joins;  tilings  that 
\r  .c  iioi  rum   right. 

i;ijI-.op  of  U'ateiforJ. 


which,  I  assure  you,  you  may  say  too 
M-ben  you  see  me.  I  suppose  that  you 
will  stop  in  your  way  in  Notti-^ehamshire 
to  see  your  son,  whoni  as  you  return  yoa 
will  probably  take  with  you  to  Ireland, 

I  have  been  here  now  a  tortnigi  t,  and 
have  fi)und  good  by  the  waters  ;  not  that 
I  had  any  great  occasion  for  them,  but, 
to  say  the  truth,  I  came  here  chiefly  to 
be  out  of  ihc  way  of  being,  talked  lo,  and 
talked  of,  while  my  resignation  was  the 
only  obji'ft  of  conversation  in  town 

Adieu,  my  dear  Lord  :  I  cannot  tell 
you  how  sincerely  and  aft'ettionately  I 
am  yours,  &c. 

LETTER    XXXIV. 
The  same  to  the  same. 
My  dear  Lord,     London,  Dec.  28,  1749. 

'j^^His  is  to  most  people,  and  in  most 
places,  the  season  of  lies,  dignified 
and  distinguished  by  the  name  of  compli- 
ments ;  with  me  it  is  a  se.ison  of  truth, 
when  I  assure  you  that  I  wisii  you,  and 
all  who  belong  to  you,  whatever  you  wisii 
for  yourselves,  or  for  each  other,  more 
particularly  health,  with  which  nobody 
need  be  unhappy. 

Though  you  would  not  tell  me  how 
soon,  and  how  geui lously  you  provided 
ibrDr.  Young's  son|,  he  did,  and  with 
ail  the  j)irofessions  of  gratitude  uhich  he 
o'.Vi'd  you.  I  am  as  much  obliged  to  yoa 
as  he  can  be  ;  I  am  glad  that  the  your.g 
man  has  a  good  charaifter,  -which  you 
know  I  njade  a  a-uditio'  sine  (jua  mn  of 
my  request ;  and  I  hope  that  my  recom- 
nieudaiion  interfered  with  no  views  of 
your  own  in  favour  (jf  any  oilur  person. 

Lord  Scarborough's  pidure  will  be 
finished  this  week,  and  sent  to  ^slrs.  Che- 
nevix  ;  I  think  it  is  very  well  done,  and 
indeed  ought  to  he  by  the  time  Barret 
has  taken  to  do  it  in  j  but  he  Ik.s  taken 
it  into  his  head,  and  I  cannot  say  that  I 
have  discouraged  him,  that  a  great  painter 
should  also  be  a  poet ;  that  the  same 
warmth  of    imagination    eiiualjy  forms 

both  j 


J  1  must  observe  here,  that  Lord  Chesterfield 
never  recommended  any  one  to  the  ecclcsiusticil 
rreferments  in  itiy  giffbut  Mr.  Ycung.  When  he 
did,  it  was  in  the  handsomest  manner,  by  tcHiiig 
ine  twice  111  liis  letter,  "  Kemeniber  that  i  do  not 
"  recommend,  buitlyou  afpioveot  hischaradterj 
"  you  will  ilo  a  gooO-i«iuird  .idion." 
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both ;  nnd  consequently,  when  I  expp.ft 
him  to  bring  me  home  a  very  gooJ  copy 
of  1  piAure.  he  frequently  brings  an  ex- 
ecrable copy  of  verses  instead  of  it.  The 
melon  seeds  shall  go  by  the  same  oppor- 
tunities of  the  picture  and  candlesticks, 
vhirh  I  suppose  will  be  time  enough, 
since  they  are  not  lo  be  sown  till  Fe- 
bruary. 

1  have  not  yet  been  able  to  get  the 
workmen  out  <jf  my  hou'^e  in  town  ;  and 
shall  have  the  pleasure  of  their  company 
s(t:iie  i.ioulhs  longer.  One  would  think 
that  I  liked  them  ;  for  I  nm  now  full  of 
them  at  Blackhenth,  where  I  am  adding 
a  gallery.  //  nrfautjamuis'faire  /es  sut- 
iiscs  /:  demi.  (Foolish  thini^s  .should  never 
be  done  hy  halves.)  I  am,  my  dear 
Lord,  most  fiiithfully  yours,  &c. 

LETTER    XXXV. 

1  he  same  to  the  same. 
My  de;;r  Lord,         Novembfrjc,  1751. 

A/Ty  repronch  by  Dr.  Thomas,  I  insist 
upon  it,  was  a  very  just  one,  and 
your  excuse  a  very  hmie  one:  indilferent 
as  I  am  grown  about  most  things,  you 
c;)nld  not  suppo'^c  that  T  was  become  so, 
where  the  he.ilth  and  happiness  of  you 
and  yoxx  family  were  concerned  ;  on  the 
contrary,  I  find,  that  in  proportion  as 
one  renounces  public,  one  grows  more 
scn*;ible  to  private.,  socinl  cares.  My 
circle,  thank  God,  is  so  much  contra6ted, 
that  my  atteatioi)  can,  and  does,  from  its 
centre  extend  itself  to  eve.-y  point  of  the 
circumference.  I  am  very  glad  to  hear 
that  your  son  goes  on  so  well;  and  as 
he  does  <yo  on  so  well,  why  should  you 
move  him?  The  Irish  schools  and 
utiiversiiies  are  indisputably  better  than 
ours,  with  this  additional  advantage,  that 
having  him  within  your  reach  will  be 
mucli  better  for  him  than  a  better  place 
out  of  it :  a  man  no  more  liveth  by  Latin 
and  Greek,  than  by  bread  alone;  but  a 
father's  care  of  hi.s  soil's  morals  and 
ni.inners  is  surely  more  useful,  than  the 
critical  knowledge  ot  Homer  and  Virgil, 
sujjposing  tliat  it  were,  which  it  very 
seldom  is,  acquire.i  at  schools  :  I  do  not 
tlieretbre  hesitate  to  advise  you,  to  put 
your  sou  (o  the  best  school,  that  is,  the 
nearest  to  your  usual  place  of  residence, 
that  you  may  see  and  examine  him  often 
an>;  striflly,  and  watch  his  progre.ss,  not 


only  In  learning,  but  in  morals  and  man- 
ners, instead  of  trusting  to  interested  ac- 
counts of  distant  school-masters. 

His  Grace  of  Tuam's  recovery  has, 
I  find,  delayed,  if  not  broke,  a  long 
chain  of  eccle.siastical  promotions,  of 
which  the  first  link  is  the  only  one  I 
interest  myself  in  ;  I  mean  the  transla- 
tion of  that  good  man  and  citizen,  the 
Bishop  of  Meath*,  to  Tuam  ;  the  more 
he  gets,  the  more  Ireland  gets  ;  that 
being  your  case  too,  pray,  how  goe.s  the 
copper  mine  ?  Fruittul,  and  yet  inexhaus- 
tible, I  hope.  If  it  will  but  supply  you 
with  riches,  I  will  answer  tor  your  mak- 
ing the  be-it  use  of  them. 

I  hear  with  great  pleasure  that  Ireland 
improves  daily,  and  that  a  spirit  of  in- 
dustry spreads  itself,  to  the  great  increase 
of  trade  and  manufattures.  I  think  I 
interestmyself  more  in  that  country  than 
in  this;  this  is  past  its  perfe6lion,  and 
.seems  gradually  declining  into  weakness 
and  cadncltv  ;  that  seems  but  tending  to 
its  vigour  aiid  perfei5.tion,  and  engages 
one's  expeftations  and  hopes  ;  one  loves 
a  pnmising  youth,  one  only  esteems  an 
old  man  ;  ihe  former  is  a  much  quicker 
sentiment  than  the  latter :  both  those 
.seiitiments  conspire,  I  assure  you,  in 
forming  that  friendship  with  which  I 
am,  my  dear  Lord,  your  most  fiilhfui 
humble  servant,  &c, 

LETTER    XXXVI. 
The  same  to  the  same. 

My  dear  Lord,      J.ondon,  May  22,  1752. 
T   AM   doubly  concerned  at  Mrs.  Che- 

nevix's  illness,  for,  while  she  is  so  ill,  I 
am  sure  you  cannot  be  well  :  thou?ih  in 
some  cases  I  would  tai;e  Ward's  remedy 
mj'selr,  I  cannot  recommend  it  to  others: 
it  has  certainly  done  a  great  deal  of  good 
in  many  cases,  inottiers  it  has  sometime* 
done  harm  ;  he  gives  it  indiscrimm.nteiy 
in  ail,  and  consequently  improperly  ia 
some;  it  is  all  one  and  th-;  same  medi- 
cine, though  he  gives  it  in  dilferet.t 
shapes,  and  calls  it  by  oitferent  names,  <;f 
drop,  pili,  and  powder;  the  principle  is 
known  Ij  be  antimony  ;  bat  in  wiiai  man- 
ner prepjred,  nobody  yet  has  ueen  able 
to  discover. 

You  an-  engaged  in  a  mo^t  useful  and 
chnriiable  design,  and  J  iliink  that  you 
and  my  friend  the  15is!jop  oi  .vieuh  h.iv<* 

bc^-ed 
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begged  very  sucrcssfully  for  the  time; 
he  is  an  old  experienced  beggar,  and  you 
cannot  learn  ihf?  mendicant  trade  under  a 
better  master ;  this  undertaking  is  worthy 
of  both  your  chnraftcrs,  and  becomes  you 
as  men.  citi'/rns,  and  bishops.  I  desire 
that  I  may  be  upon  your  list  of  contri- 
butors;  therefore  pvny  lay  down  fifty 
pounds  for  me,  and  draw  u|x>n  me  for  it 
by  the  very  first  opportunity.  Piivate 
subscriptions  can  never  extend  this  ex- 
cellent scheme  so  far  as  it  ought  to  be 
carried,  though  nothing  but  private  sub- 
scriptions and  diligence  cov.ld  have  laid 
the  foundation  of  it.  You  Iiave  made  a 
beginning,  whicb  is  often  the  greatestdif- 
ficulty  ;  and  I  think  it  is  now  impossible 
but  that  the  government  and  parliament 
must  carrj  it  on,  I  will  venture  to  say, 
that  ihey  have  no  obji-et  which  so  well  de- 
serves their  attention.  Could  the  govern- 
ment and  parliament  be  brought  to  adopt 
this  affair  heartily,  and  push  it  eftK'^ually, 
a  considerable  sitm  ought  to  be  granted 
tor  that  particular  purpose,  as  was  done 
in  England  at  the  time  of  the  great  re- 
J'tige  upon  the  revocation  of  th.e  edit  de 
Mantes.  Lands  too  might  be  purchased, 
Jind  houses  and  necessaries  provided  for 
the  refugees  in  Kerry  and  in  Connaught, 
rear  unci  under  theprotr(;^ion  of  some  of 
ll)e  barracks,  whiih  would  greatly  im- 
jjr<;vt' anil  civili7e,  antl  in  time  enrich, 
lhr'<:e  tit'o  at  pre^-enl  ir.hospitable  and  al- 
most barbarous  couiUies.  llie  opportu- 
nity is  now  cxtrr'mily  tavo'iriiol'-,  while 
the  waaknf  s<  of  the  l"' eruh  government 
iiuft'eTS  the  rage  niid  fury  of  lh<'  clergy  to 
drive  such  number-*  of  its  sufajf^cts  into 
other  countries.  I  wis!)  we  e;>nld  get 
them  all  into  England  aul  Irel  iiid  ;  tliat 
•would  be  the  true  and  juslili.iblr  way  of 
promoting  the  I'rotestntit  interest,  instead 
of  tollowing  the  exa'npie  of  the  F.ipists, 
by  jvrsecunng  them.  K\t  nVitjuid prridire 
tortus  (there  is  some  merit  in  breaking  the 
ice)  ;  you  have  that  merit,  arid  I  dare  say 
these  new  little  colonies  will  thrive  and 
extend  fr>  a  certain  degree,  even  sh<juld 
thcgovernmeni  not  think  them  worth  its 
atienti<;n  j  but  I  hope  it  will. 

1  have  been  now  confined  near  n 
month  by  n  fall  from  my  horse,  which, 
though  by  good  luck  it  neitlier  broke  nor 
dislocated  any  bone,  bruised  tlje  muscles 
Ko  much,  that  1  have  yet  \cry  little  use  of 
my  leg;  I  canjnst  hobble  across  my  room 
Willi  n  Slick,  and  ihai.is  all :  but  I  have 


had,  and  still  have,  a  much  worse  com- 
plaint, which  is  my  deafness,  for  which  I 
l)ave  yel  found  no  relief,  though  I  have 
tried  a  thousand  infallible  remedies  :  as 
soon  as  my  lameness  will  allow  me,  I  will 
go  to  Blackhenth,  and  seek  the  refuge  of 
a  deaf  man,  reading  and  walking. 

Lady  Chesterfield  sends  her  compli- 
ments to  you  and  Mrs.  Chenerix,  at 
whose  illness  she  is  much  concerned ;  she 
has  sent  you  from  Bristol  a  busto  of  your 
humble  servant,  cast  from  a  marble  one 
done  by  Mr.  Iloare  at  Bath,  for  Mr.  Ad- 
derly  :  it  is  generally  thought  very  like. 
Adieu,  my  dear  Lord.  I  am  faithfully 
yqjjcs,  &c. 

LETTER   XXXVIL 
lA)rd  Chster/ield  to  Dr.  R.  C . 

My  dear  Lord,  London,  July  14,  1751. 
J  KNOW  the  gentleness,    the  humanity, 

and  the  tenderness  of  your  nature  fco 
well  to  doubt  of  your  grief,  and  I  know 
the  o!)jeA  of  it  *  too  well  to  blame  it ; 
no,  in  such  cases  it  is  a  commendable, 
not  a  blameable  passion,  and  is  always  in- 
separable from  a  heart  that  is  capable  of 
friendship  or  love.  I  therefore  otfcr  you 
no  trite  and  always  unavailing  arguments 
of  consolation  ;  but  as  any  strong  and  pre- 
vailing passion  is  apt  to  make  us  negletft 
or  forget  for  the  time  «ur  most  impor- 
tniit  duties,  I  must  remind  you  of  two  in 
particular,  the  neglei^  of  which  wousil 
render  your  grief,  instead  of  pious,  cri- 
minal :  I  mean  your  duty  to  your  chil- 
dren as  a  father,  and  to  your  diocese  as  a 
bishop.  Your  care  of  your  children  must 
be  doubled,  in  order  to  repair  as  fast  as 
possible  their  loss  ;  and  the  public  trust  of 
your  flock  must  not  suffer  from  a  per- 
sonal and  private  concern,  lliese  incum- 
bent and  neccssar)'  duties  will  sometimes 
suspend,  and  at  last  mitigate,  that  grict, 
which  I  confe.ss  mere  rcnson  would  not : 
they  are  equally  moral  and  Christian  d'l- 
ties,  which  I  am  snre  no  consideration  tvp- 
on  earth  will  ever  make  you  ncgleft.  May 
your  assiduous  disc'iarge  of  t!)em  insensi- 
bly lessen  that  afHiSion,  whicli,  if  in- 
dulged, would  prove  as  fatal  to  you  and 
your  family,  as  it  must  be  vain  and  una- 
vailing to  her  whose  loss  you  justly  la- 
ment ! 

•  The  «ltaih  of  Mrs.  Chever.lx,  the  Bishs?'* 
wiie. 
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mcjnt !  I  am  with  th<*  grpatcst  truth  and 
nrt'c'lion,  my  dear  Lord,  your  most  f;<iih- 
fiil  iViend  and  servant,  &c. 

LETT  E  R    XXXVIII. 

The  same  to  the  sama. 

My  dear  Lord,  Ra,h,  Nov.  \  i,  1752. 
HTHts  is  only  to  a^k  you  how  yon  do' 
and  what  you  do,  in  both  which  I 
need  not  tell  you  how  truly  I  interest 
myself.  The  former  depends  a  gre^t  deal 
upon  the  latter ;  if  you  are,  alternately, 
attentiveh  employed,  and  agreeably  amus- 
ed, you  will  probably,  consiiiering  your 
sobriety  and  teinperanre,  be  in  very  good 
health.  Your  children  are  now  old 
enougli  to  answer  both  those  ends.  Th.ir 
establishment  should  excite  your  atten- 
tion ;  and  their  conversation  and  progres- 
sive improvement  amuse  your  leisure 
hours.  Your  son  is  of  an  age  to  enable 
you  to  guess  a  little  at  his  turn  and  dispo- 
sition, and  todi'reft  his  education  accord- 
ingly. If  you  would  have  him  be  a  very 
learned  man,  )'oa  must  certainly  send  him 
to  some  great  school ;  but  if  you  would 
have  him  be  a  better  thing,  a  very  honest 
mnn,  vou  should  have  him  .'jporte'e  of  your 
own  insj>e<ftion.  Att!  ose  great  schoo's, 
the  heart  is  wholly  neglected  by  those 
who  ought  to  form  it,  and  is  consequently 
left  open  to  temptations  nnd  i',1  exam- 
pies  :  paternal  care  and  inspeftion,  at- 
tended l)y  proper  firmness  and  autUorily, 
may  prevent  i^reat  part  of  that  mischief. 

J  luad  a  letter  the  other  day  from  Mr. 
Simond  ;  by  which  I  find,  with  great 
pleasure,  that  both  the  collei^tion,  and  the 
obje6ls  of  it,  the  refugees,  increase  daily. 
If  the  receiving  and  retrieving  those  poor 
people  be,  as  it  certainly  is,  both  a  moral 
and  political  duty,  what  mustbethe  guilt 
and  madness  of  those,  who,  by  persecu- 
tion for  matters  of  mere  speculation,  force 
those  poor  jjeop'e  to  carry  their  industry, 
their  labour,  their  legs,  their  arms,  to 
other  people,  and  enrich  other  countries  } 
I  wonder  the  French  gf)vernment  does  not 
rather  choose  to  burn  them  at  home, than 
persecute  them  away  into  other  countries; 
it  would  be  full  as  "just,  and  much  more 
prudent. 

These  waters,  which!  have  now  nsed 
six  weeks,  in  every  way  tluU  it  is  possible 
tousethera,  drinking,  bathing, and  pump- 
ing, have  done  my  hearing  some  good. 


but  not  enough  to  refit  me  for  social  life. 
I  stay  here  a  fortnight  longer,  in  hopes 
of  more  benefit,  which  my  physician  pro- 
mises me  strongly  :  as  I  do  not  cxpe6t  it, 
if  I  receive  it,  it  will  be  the  more  wel- 
come. It'  not,  I  have  both  philosophy 
and  religion  enough  to  submit  to  ray  fate, 
without  (ith.er  melancholy  or  murmur; 
for  though  I  can  by  no  means  account 
why  there  is  either  moral  or  physical  evil 
in  the  world,  yet,  conscious  of  the  narrow 
bounds  of  human  understanding,  and 
convinced  if  the  wisdom  and  justice  of 
the  eternal  divine  Being,  who  placed 
them  here,  I  am  persuaded,  that  it  is  fit 
and  right  that  they  should  be  here. 

Adieu,  my  dear  I^ord :  believe  me 
most  truly  and  atFe6tionately  your  faith- 
ful friend  and  servant,  &c. 

LETTER    XXXIX. 

The  same  to  the  same. 

jMy  dear  Lord,     London,  Dec,  19,  1752. 
T  AM  extremely  glad  to  find,  by  your 

last  very  friendly  letter,  that  you  en- 
joy the  greatest  blessing  of  this  life,  the 
lienlth  of  body  and  mind :  proper  exer- 
cise is  necessary  for  both ;  go  as  little  in 
your  coach,  and  as  much  on  foot  as  ever 
you  can,  and  let  your  paternal  and  pasto- 
ral funrtions  at  once  shnre  and  improve 
the  liealth  of  your  mind.  Tiie  mind  mn«;t 
have  some  worldly  objefts  to  excite  its 
attention;  olherwi^-e  it  will  stagnate  in 
indolence,  .eink  into  melancholy,  or  rise 
into  vi.sfons  and  enthusiasm.  Your  chil- 
dren cannot  be  in  a  better  way  than,  by 
your  account,  they  seem  to  be  in  at  pre- 
sent :  your  son  learns  what  a  boy  should 
learn  ;  and  vour  daughters  read  what  girl<» 
shonld  read,  history  ;  the  former  cannot 
know  too  much,  and  the  latter  ought 
not. 

I  am  so  wear)'  of  giving  an  ac- 
count of  my  own  wretched  deafness,  that 
I  should  not  attempt  it,  did  not  I  know 
that  the  kind  interest  which  you  take  in 
whatever  concerns  me,  makes  vou  b«  th 
desire  and  expert  it.  I  am  then  neither 
better  nor  worse  than  when  1  wrote  to 
yon  last  ;  I  have  tried  many  things,  and 
am  going  on  to  try  many  others,  buK 
with  jul  expelling  any  bene.lt  fmm  any 
medicine  but  patience.  I  am,  my  dear 
Lord,  sincerely  yours,  &c. 
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LETTER    XL. 
Lord  Chesteijidd  to  Dr.  R.  C . 

My  dear  Lord,        I'^'i.  ^'o^-  '>•  ''>4- 

TTnowivg,  by  long  experience,  the 
kind  pirt  3'ou  tnkc  in  whatever  roii- 
cern'!  me,  1  ddnyed  .'icknovvirdgins;  your 
last  letter..  \\\  herpes  of  being  nhb,  in 
some  time,  to  givK  you  a  hriter  account 
of  my  health  thnn  I  could  then  Iinve 
done.  I  had,  just  at  ih-'t  time,  had  a 
very  severe  return  of  my  ohi  vertiginous 
complaint,  which,  as  usual,  left  luy 
■whole  animal  system  weak  and  languid. 
The  best  air  in  England,  which  I  take 
that  of  Blacklualh  to  be,  a  stri.'t  rrginien, 
and  a  proper  degree  of  exercise,  did  not 
restore,  1  might  almost  .say^  revive  me. 
1  sought  therefore  for  rctbge  here,  and, 
thank  God,  J  have  not  o:i!y  found  it, 
but  in  sotne  measure  recovery  to»>.  The 
thsorders  of  my  head  and  stomach  are 
entirely  removed  by  these  waters,  whicli 
I  have  now  drank  three  weeks  ;  so  that  I 
may  reasonably  hope,  that  tlie  three 
■weeks  more,  which  I  purpose  passing  here, 
■•vill  set  me  up  for  part  of  the  winter  at 
least,  for  at  my  age,  and  with  my  shattered 
constitution,  I  am  not  sillily  sanguine 
enoug.i  toexpcCi  a  radical  cure.  I  consider 
myseit  I'rre  as  an  olddecayed  ve«sel ,  of  long 
"vc-iir  and  tear,  brought  into  the  wet  duck 
robe  (rart-rned  ano  p.uched  up,  not  for  any 
long  vcyagf,  but  only  to  serve  as  a  coa-ter 
tor  some  little  time  longer.  How  l«)ng  that 
Miay  be,  I  little  know,  and  as  little  ciire  ;  I 
i;n  unrelative  to  this  wor.d,  and  this  world 
to  me.    My  only  attention  now  i^  to  livi», 

vhile  I  tlo  live  in  it,   without  pain  ;  and 

when  I  leave  it,  to  leavp  it  wiihoui  f  jir. 

I    hope  that  yon.  your  young  Jiinulv, 

n.l  tiilti  qnnnt'i,  arc  ail  well.  IMay  you 
long  continue  >o  !  I  am,  my  dear  Lord, 
your  most  taithtul  friend  and  serv;ini,  &c. 

LETTER    LXI. 
Thesame  to  the  same. 

My  flear  I^ord,    BbtkheAih,  Junc2f>,  17$^. 

(^oCLD  I  tnkfc  any  th'.n?  ill  of  yoti. 
wi)o  1  am  sure  nevpr  mcani^d  any  to 
me  cr  any  man  hvirg,  it  would  be  your 
sasp-.ft:n«;  that  1  d:d  ;  whtclj  I  believe  is 
rbe  nrsi  uiijust  suspicion  that  ever  you  en- 
f  rtrtHinc*.*.  01  any  body  •  and  1  am  the  more 
i;onct-r:ieu  at  it,  because  I  know  that  it 


gave  you  uneasiness.  I  confess  myself 
four  letters  in  your  debt;  but,  to  tell 
you  the  truth,  I  have  of  late  contracted  so 
many  d'-bts  of  that  kind,  that  I  am  very 
near  a  bankruptcy,  though  not  a  fraudu- 
Jf'nt  one,  upon  my  word ;  for  I  will 
honestly  d<Tiare  my  circum.stances  ;  and 
then  my  cre>!itors  will,  I  dare  say,  com- 
pound wit!»  me  upon  r -aso-iable  terms. 
White  told  you  true,  when  he  told  you 
that  I  was  well,  by  which  he  mcaned 
all  that  he  could  know,  which  .vas.  that  I 
had  no  immediate  illnrss  ;  but  he  did  not 
know  the  inward  feelings,  which  in- 
crea.sing  deafness  and  gradually  declininjj 
health  occasion.  Some  time  b;'fore  1  left 
London  I  had  a  severe  return  of  my  old 
comj)lain!s  in  my  head  and  stomach, 
which  are  always  followed  by  such  weak- 
ness and  languors,  that  I  am  incapable  of 
any  thing  but  reading,  and  ti)at  too 
in  an  idle  and  desultory  manner. 
Writing  seems  to  be  ading,  as  was  as- 
serted in  the  case  of  Algernon  Sidney,  • 
which  my  vis  inertun  will  tiot  suffer  me 
to  undertake,  and  I  put  it  otf  from  day  to 
day,  as  Felix  did  P?v.l,  to  a  more  conve- 
nient season.  When  I  reinoved  10  this 
place,  I  flattered  myself  that  the  purity 
of  the  air,  and  the  excrciic  of  riding, 
which  it  would  tempt  ivic  to  take,  would 
n-store  me  to  such  a  degree  of  health, 
strcMgth,  and  consequently  spirits,  as  to 
enable  me  not  only  to  discharge  my 
epistolary  debts,  but  also  to  amuse  myself 
with  writing  some  essays  and  historical 
trads.  I  was  .soon  disappointed ;  for  I 
had  not  been  here  above  ten  days,  when 
I  had  a  stronger  attack  than  my  former, 
and  whic!),  I  believe,  would  have  been 
the  final  one,  had  I  not  very  seasonably 
been  let  blood.  From  that  time,  though, 
as  they  call  it,  recovered,  !  Iiave  naore 
properly  crawled,  than  vralked  among 
my  fellow  vegetables,  breathed  than 
existed,  and  dre.imed  than  thought. 
This,  upon  my  word,  is  the  true  and 
only  cause  of  my  long  .si.encc ;  I  begin 
to  regain  ground  a  little,  but  indeed  vciy 
slowly. 

As  to  the  letter  which  you  feared  might 
liave  displeased  me,  i  protect,  my  dear 
Lord,  I  looketl  upon  it  as  the  tenderest 
mark  of  your  friendship  ;  I  had  given 
occasion  to  it,  and  1  exj)efted  it  both 
from  your  atfedion  and  your  charader. 
Those    refieOions  arc  never  iiTipro{)er, 

though 
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tJiough  too  often  uinvelcome,  and  conse- 
quently useless  in  youth  ;  but  I  am  now 
come  to  a  time  of"  life  both  to  make  and 
icieive  them  with  saiisf'action,  and  Uicic- 
ti»r<-  I  hope  with  utility.  One  cannot 
tl'.ink  of  one's  ()wn  existence,  without 
thinking  of  the  eternal  Author  of  it ;  and 
(•*ne  cannot  consider  his  physical  or  moral 
attributes,  without  some  fear,  though  in 
my  mind  still  more  hopes.  It  is  true,  we 
c:ni  have  no  adequate  notions  of  the  at- 
tributes of  a  being  so  infinitely  superior 
to  ns  5  but  according  to  the  b&st  notions 
which  we  are  capable  of  forming  of  his 
justice  and  mercy,  the  latter,  which  is  the 
comfortable  scale,  seems  necessarily  to 
preponderate.  Your  quotation  from  arch- 
bishop I'illotson  contains  a  fair  and  can- 
did account  of  the  Christian  religion  3 
and,  had  his  challenge  been  accepted,  he 
would  certainly  have  had  an  easy  vi6tory. 
lie  was  certainly  the  most  gentle  and 
candid  of  all  churchmen  of  any  religion. 
Un  esprit  de  coipsis  too  apt,  though  I  be- 
lieve often  unperceivcd,  to  bias  their  con- 
du6r,  and  inflame  an  honest,  though  too 
intemperate,  zeal.  Jt  is  the  same  in 
every  society  of  men  ;  for  it  is  in  human 
nature  to  be  atFecled  and  warped  by  ex- 
amples and  numbers:  you  are,  without 
a  compliment,  the  only  one  that  1  know 
untainted. 

To  descend  to  this  world,  and  particu- 
larly to  that  part  of  it  where  you  reside, 
your  present  state  seems  to  me  an  awkward 
one ;  your  late  ierment  seems  rather  sus- 
pended tJian  quieted  ;  and  I  think  I  see 
matter  for  a  second  fermentation,  when 
your  parliament  meets.  Some,  I  believe, 
will  ask  too  much ;  and  others  perhaps 
will  grant  too  little,  I  wish  both  parlies 
may  be  wiser  and  honestcr,  and  then 
they  will  be  quieter  than  they  have  been 
of  late.  Both  sides  would  be  highly  of- 
fended, if  one  were  to  advise  them  to 
apply  themselves  to  civil  matters  only, 
in  the  limited  sense  of  that  word ;  I  mean, 
trade,  manufaftures,  g«.>od  domestic  or- 
der, subordination,  &;c.  and  not  to  med- 
dle so  much  with  politics,  in  which  I 
cannot  help  saying  they  are  but  bunglers. 
No  harm  is  intended  them  from  hence  ; 
and,  if  they  will  be  quiet,  no  harm 
vill  be  done  them.  The  people  have 
liberty  enough,  and  the  crown  has  pre- 
rogative enough.  Those  are  the  real 
eneriiies  to  Ireland,  who  would  enlarge 
either  at  the  expence  of  the  other,  and 


who  have  started  points  that  ought  never 
to  have  been  mentioned  at  all,  but  which 
will  now  perpetually  recur. 

By  this  time,  I  fear,  I  have  tired  you  ; 
but,  I  am  sure,  that  in  half  this  time  I 
should  have  been  tired  with  writing  half 
so  much  to  any  body  else.  Adieu  then, 
my  dear  Lord  ;  and  be  convinced  that, 
while  I  am  at  all,  I  shall  be,  with  the 
truest  esteem  and  affection,  your  most 
faithfid  frif nd  and  servant,  &c, 

1  hope  the  young  family  continues  to  be 
well,  and  to  do  well, 

LETTER    XLII. 

The  same  to  the  same. 

My  dear  Lord,      Blackheath,  Aug.  30,  175  J. 

J  CONFESS  myself  in  every  re.spe6t  a 
very  bad  correspondent.  My  heart 
only  does  its  duty ;  but  my  head  and 
hand  olten  refuse  to  do  theirs.  You,  I 
am  sure,  are  charitable  enough  to  every 
body,  and  just  enough  to  me,  to  accept 
of  intentions  instead  of  aftlons.  Besides, 
I  must  acquaint  you,  that  I  have  of  late 
had  a  great  deal  more  on  my  hands,  tliari 
1  either  cared  or  was  fit  for.  L' Academif 
lii's  belles  leitrcs  nt  Paris  having,  God 
knows  why,  associated  me  to  their  body  ; 
in  return  to  this  unexpefted  and  unde- 
served conipliment,  I  have  been  obliged 
to  write  many  letters  to  individuals,  and 
one  to  the  academic  en  corps,  (academic 
body),  which  was  to  be  a  kind  of  speech; 
and  I  fear  it  was  of  the  very  worst  kind, 
for  I  have  been  long  disused  to  compli- 
ments and  declamations. 

These  last  s\\  weeks  my  state  of  health 
has  been  rather  better,  though  by  no 
means  good  ;  and,  if  I  can  but  weather 
out  the  next  month  tolerably,  I  am  mo- 
rally sure  of  being  better  the  two  follow- 
ing months,  which  I  shall  pass  at  Bath  ; 
for  those  waters  always  prove  a  tempo- 
rary, though  never  a  radical  or  perma- 
nent, cureof  my  complaints.  However, 
c\'st  aidant  de  gagrtc-  (it  is  so  much  clear 
gain),  and  that  is  worth  the  trouble  of 
the  journey. 

Hawkins  brought  me  the  other  day 
your  kind  present  of  Dr.  Seed's  sermins« 
I  have  read  some  of  thera,  and  like  them 
very  well.  But  I  have  neither  read  nor 
intend  to  read  those  which  are  meant  to 
prove  the  existence  of  God  5  because  it 
seems  to  me  too  great  a  dib^aiogtiuent 
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oF  that  reason  whicli  lie  lias  given  us,  to 
require  any  otlicr  proofs  of  his  existf  nee, 
than  those  which  the  whole  ami  every 
part  of  the  creation  aftord  ns.  If  I  be- 
lieve my  own  existence,  I  must  believe  his: 
it  cannot  be  proved  a  priori  as  some  have 
idly  attem;;ted  to  do,  and  cannot  be 
doubted  of  a  posteriori.  Catosays  veryjust- 
ly.  And  that  he  is,  all  nature  cries  uhmd. 

By  what  I  hear  from  Ii\i!and,  the  fer- 
ment does  not  seem  to  subside  hitlierto, 
but  rather  to  increase.  However,  I  can- 
not help  thinking  but  that  things  will  go 
quietly  enoui^h  in  the  next  session  of  par- 
liament. The  castle  will,  I  take  it  for 
granted,  some  how  or  other,  procure  a 
majority,  which  when  the  patriots  per- 
ceive, they  will  probably  think  halt  a 
loaf  better  tlian  no  lircad,  and  come  into 
measures.  I  wish  for  the  sake  of  Ire- 
land, that  they  may  ;  for  I  am  very  sure 
that,  while  these  squabbles  subsist,  the 
public  good  never  enters  into  the  head  of 
either  party. 

However  your  public  afiFiiirs  may  go, 
1  am  very  glad  to  find  that  your  private 
ones  go  so  well,  and  that  your  children 
answer  your  care  and  expethitions.  Alay 
you  long  contribute  mutually  to  your 
respedive  happiness  I  Yours  most  faith- 
fully, kc. 

LETTER    XLIII. 
Lord  Chesterfield  to  Dr.  R.  C 
My  dear  Lord,         Baih,  oa.  S,  1755. 

T  RECEIVED  your  last  kind  letter  but 
the  d;iy  before  I  was  to  leave  Black- 
heath  and  set  out  for  this  place,  where  I 
have  now  been  just  a  fortnight.  In  one 
resjKrd,  I  amthebetter  tor  that  fortnight,  I 
mean  with  regard  to  my  stomach,  or  more 
properly  my  digestion,  tor  I  do  not  care 
two-j)ence  wliethcr  I  eat  or  not;  but  I 
care  much  to  digest  what  I  do  eat,  which 
I  have  not  done  the  last  three  months, 
and  now  do.  D'aillcnrs,  I  am,  what 
you  call  in  Ireland  ;  and  a  very  good  ex- 
pression I  think  it  is,  unwell.  This  un- 
wellness  atftcts  the  mind  as  well  as  the 
body,  and  gives  thrm  both  a  disagreeable 
inertness.  I  force  my  body  into  aftion, 
and  take  proper  exerci-ic  -,  but  there  is  no 
forcing  the  mind,  and  all  attempts  of  that 
kind  arc  at  least  iacffciftual,  but  oftcner 
disgraceful. 

You  will  be  convinced  of  that  truth, 
when  1  send  yon  a  copy  of  my  letter  to 
I'utadcitiie  dts   /elks    Itttrcf.      It    was 


wrote  invita  Minerva,  and  is  the  poor 
offspring  of  a  rape  up^-n  my  reluftant 
mind.  I  had  not  lime  to  have  it  copied 
for  you  before  I  came  here,  and  forgot  to 
bring  it  with  me,  but  when  I  return  to 
London  I  will  send  you  a  copy. 

I  am  heartily  glad  that  your  quarrels 
are  at  last  made  up  in  Ireland  ;  but  I  am 
glad  from  a  very  different  motive  tVoni 
most  other  people's.  I  am  glad  of  it  for 
the  sake  of  the  country,  which  I  fear  was 
the  least  concern  of  either  of  the  bellige- 
rent parties.  Tiie  triumph  of  the  pa- 
triots is  complete,  and  the  power  is  now 
theirs ;  with  all  my  heart,  let  them  but 
use  it  well. 

I'here  i;:  a  great  deal  of  money  lying 
dead  in  the  treasury:  let  them  apply  that 
to  real  public  uses.  Let  them  encourage 
the  extension  and  improvement  of  their 
manufactures,  the  cultivation  of  their 
lands,  and  above  all,  the  protestant 
charter-schools.  Let  them  people  and 
civilize  the  country,  by  cstabliMhing  a 
fund  to  invite  and  provide  for  protestant 
strangers.  Let  them  make  Connaught 
and  Kerry  know  that  there  is  a  God,  a 
king,  and  a  government,  three  things  to 
which  they  are  at  present  uKcr  strangers. 
These  and  other  such  kind  of  measures 
would  make  them  patriots  indeed,  and 
give  them  just  weight  and  reputation, 
Ihey  have  got  their  own  sops,  and  have 
now  leisure  to  think  of  the  public,  if  tliey 
please. 

I  propose  staying  here  a  month  or  six 
weeks  longer,  cr  even  more,  if  I  think 
that  the  waters  will  do  more  for  mc.  All 
places  are  now  alike  to  me,  as  I  carry 
my  own  solitude  with  me  wherever  I  go. 
Adieu,  my  dear  lord.  Yotirs  most 
faithfully,  &c. 

LETTER    XLIV. 
The  same  to  the  same. 

My  dear  Lord,         London,  Dec.  K,   17?;. 

T  BKOUGHT  with  mc  from  Bath  rather  a 
little  more  health  than  I  carried  with 
me  there,  but  full  as  much  deafness;  and 
this  is  all  the  answer  I  can  make  to  your 
last  kind  inquiries.  This,  you  see,  is  a 
state  rather  of  suffering,  than  enjoying 
life;  and  indeed  I  am  very  weary  of  it  j 
but,  thank  God,  ennui  is  not,  as  it  com- 
monly is,  attended  with  melancholy ;  and 
during  the  rest  of  my  jotirney,  I  shall 
rather  sleep  in  the  voiture  (carriage)  than 
be  restless  and  uneasy,  as  most  traveflers 
arc. 

I  can- 
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I  cnnnot  find  here  the  only  copy  which 
I  hnd  kept  of  my  IcUcr  to  t'ncadJmie 
lies  belles  (ettrcs  ;  but  jMr.  Bristow  took 
one  over  with  Kim  to  Ireland,  which  I 
dare  say  he  will  readily  shew  yoa,  and  you 
may  signify  my  consent  to  it,  by  shewing 
him  lliis  part  of  my  letter.  When  you 
do  see  it,  you  will  find  that  ifs  only  merit 
is  its  being  pretty  correal  French,  and 
that  it  has  no  intrinsic  right  to  be  reckon- 
ed among  les  belles  let  tics. 

Que  le  chicn  mange  le  Inup,  on  que  Ic 
hup  mange  le  chicn  (let  the  dog  devour, 
or  be  devoured  by,  the  v/olf),  either  in 
Ireland  or  here,  is  to  me  matter  of  great 
indiflerence,  provided  that  those  who  go- 
vern either  kingdom  would  but,  at  their 
leisure  moments,  and  when  they  have 
nothing  better  to  do,  a  little  consider  the 
public  good  ;  for,  after  all,  there  is  such 
a  thing  as  public  good,  though  in  general 
people  seem  not  to  think  so.  I  am  not 
Utopian  enough  to  propose  that  it  should 
interfere  with  private  interest }  but,  per- 
haps, if  duly  considered,  it  might  appear 
in  some  few  cases  to  coincide  with,  and 
promote  it. 

Sheridan  has  lately  published  here  an 
excellei:t  book,  entitled  British  Educa- 
tion. Warmed  with  his  subje6t,  he  pushes 
it  rathv  r  too  far,  as  all  authors  do  the  par- 
ticular objeiSt  that  has  struck  their  imagi- 
nation ;  and  he  is  too  difluscj  but,  upon 
the  whole,  it  is  both  a  very  useful  and 
entertaining  book.  When  you  see  it,  you 
will  perhaps  think  that  [  am  bribed  by 
the  dedication,  to  say  what  I  now  sav  of 
it,  for  he  lays  me  on  thick ;  but  that, 
upon  my  word,  is  not  the  case.  The  truth 
is,  that  the  several  situations  which  I  have 
been  in,  having  made  melonglhep/ay/rott 
of  dedications,  I  am  become  as  callous  to 
flattery  as  some  people  are  to  abuse. 

I  think  your  brother  would  be  much  in 
the  wrong  to  quit  his  present  commission 
ot  lieutenant-colonel  to  an  old  regiment 
of  horse,  for  a  new-raised  regiment  of 
foot,  which,  with  twenty  others,  would,  I 
hope,  be  very  soon  broke.  The  extrava- 
gant and  groundless,  though  general,  fears 
of  an  H)vasion  from  France,  justify  to  the 
timid  public  the  present  military  plirenzyj 
but,  as  I  am  convinced  that  the  former 
will  soon  vanish,  it  is  to  be  hoped  the 
laucr  will  soon  after  subside.  Tliis,  at 
least,  I  am  very  sure  of,  that  we  shall  not 
be  able  to  pay  three  years  longer  the 
number  of  troops  which  we  now  have  in 
our  pay. 


Make  my  compliments  to  your  young 
family ;  and  be  assured  that  I  am  most 
faithfully  and  sincerely  yours,  &c. 

LETTER    XLV. 
The  same  to  the  same. 

My  dear  Lord,  Blackheath,  July  15,  i7j6. 

Tt  is  not  without  doing  some  violence  to 
my  weak  hand,  and  weaker  head,  that 
I  attempt  to  satisfy  your  friendly  anxiety 
about  my  healih.  I  still  crawl  upon  the 
face  of  the  earth,  neither  worse  nor  better 
than  I  was  some  months  ago,  weary  of, 
but  not  murmuring  at,  my  disagreeable 
situation.  Speaking  tires  and  exhausts 
me ;  and  as  for  hearing,  I  l^ave  none  left ; 
so  that  I  am  isole  in  the  midst  of  my 
friends  and  acquaintance}  but,  as  I  have 
had  much  more  than  my  share  of  the 
good  things  of  this  world  in  the  former 
part  of  my  life,  I  neither  do,  nor  ought, 
to  complain  of  the  change  which  I  now 
experience.  I  will  make  the  best  use  I 
can  of  this  wretched  remnant  of  my  life, 
and  atone,  as  well  as  I  can,  for  the  abuse 
of  the  whole  piece,  by  wishing  that  I  had 
employed  it  better. 

I  hope  your  children  continue  to  de- 
serve well  all  your  tenderness  :  that  you 
may  have  that  and  every  other  happiness, 
is  the  sincere  wish  of  your  faithful  friend 
and  servant,  &c. 

LETTER    XLVL 
The  same  to  the  same. 
My  dear  Lord,  Blackheath,  oa.  11,  1756. 

TyHAT  can  a  hermit  send  you  from 
the  deserts  of  Blackheath,  in  return 
for  your  kind  letter,  buthishearty  thanks  ? 
I  see  nobody  here  by  choice,  and  I  hear 
nobody  any  where  by  fatal  necessity ; 
and  as  for  the  thoughts  of  a  deaf,  soli- 
tary, sick  man,  they  cannot  be  entertain- 
ing lor  one  in  health,  as  I  hope  you  are. 
I'hose  thoughts  which  relate  to  you  are 
such  as  you  would  desire,  that  is,  such 
as  you  deserve.  My  others  seem  to  be 
a  succession  of  dreams,  but  with  this 
comfortable  circumstance,  that  I  have 
no  gloomy  one%.  No  passions  agitate 
me,  no  fears  disturb  me,  and  no  "silly 
hopes  gull  me  any  longer.  I  have  done 
with  this  worid,  and  think  of  my  journey 
to  another,  which  I  believe  is  not  very 
remote.  In  the  mean  time,  I  shall  next 
Z  z  2  week 
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week  take  one  to  Bath,  which  the  skilful 
say  may  ppriiaps  do  me  good  ;  a  la  bonne 
.  hfuic,  I  will  try.  1  only  ask  for  negative 
health  ;  and  it  those  waters  will  procure 
rue  that,  I  shall  be  abundantly  satisfied. 
I  think  you  have  taken  a  very  prudent 
resolution  with  regard  to  your  ai^pioach- 
iug  eledtion. 

My  friend  George  Riulkncr  dined 
vith  me  here  one  day  ;  he  tells  ine  that 
reading  is  not  yet  come  in  fashion  in 
Ireland,  and  that  more  bottles  are  bought 
in  one  week,  than  books  in  one  rear. 
Adieu,  my  dear  I/ord  ;  it  is  impossible  to 
be  more  truly  and  faithfully  than  1  am 
yours. 

LETTER    XLVIL 

Lord  Chesterfield  to  Dr.  R.  C— — . 

My  dear  Lord,  J'ath,  Nov.  m,  175?. 
T  SHALL  make  but  a  very  unsatisfaiSlory 
return  to  your  kind  inquiries  and  soli- 
citude about  my  health,  wlien  I  tell  you, 
that  but  three  days  ago  I  bad  a  very 
strong  attack  of  my  usual  illness,  which 
has  left  me  still  weak  and  languid.  I 
thought  myself  the  better  for  the  waters, 
which  I  have  drank  a  month,  till  this 
relapse  catne  and  undeceived  me.  All 
mineral  waters,  and  the  whole  materia 
medico,  lose  their  efficacy  upon  my  shat- 
tered carcass,  and  the  enemy  within  is 
too  hard  for  them.  1  bear  it  all  with  pa- 
tience, and  williout  melancholy,  beaause 
I  must  bear  it  whether  I  will  or  no.  Phy- 
sical ills  are  the  taxes  laid  upon  this 
wretched  life  ;  some  are  taxed  higher,  and 
some  lower,  but  all  pny  something.  My 
philosophy  teaches  me  to  reflect,  how 
much  higher,  rather  than  how  much 
lower,  I  might  have  been  taxed.  How 
gentle  are  my  physical  ills,  compared  with 
the  exquisite  torments  of  gout,  stone,  &:c.! 
The  faculties  of  my  mind  are,  thank 
Gud,  'not  yet  much  impaired  ;  and  they 
comfort  me  in  my  worst  moments,  and 
amuse  me  in  the  best. 

I  read  with  more  pleasure  than  ever; 
perhaps,  because  it  is  the  only  pleasure  I 
have  left.  For,  since  I  am  struck  out  of 
living  company  by  my  deafness,  I  have 
recourse  to  the;  dead,  whom  alone  I  can 
hear ;  and  .1  have  assigned  them  their 
stated  hours  of  audience.  Solid /o/io5  are 
tlie  people  of  business,  with  whom  I  con- 
verse in  the  morning.  Quartos  are  tlie 
taaier  mixed  twnpauy,  viih  whom  I  sit 


after  dinner;  and  I  pass  my  evenings  iu 
the  light,  and  often  frivolous,  chit-chat 
of  small  octavos  and  du»ded nios .  This, 
upon  the  whole,  hinders  me  from  wish- 
ing for  death,  while  other  considerations 
hinder  me  from  fearing  it. 

Does  lord  Clanbrazil  bring  in  his  re- 
gister bill  this  session  ?  If  he  can  keep  it 
short,  clear,  and  mild,  it  will  b"  in  my 
opinion  a  very  good  one.  Some  time  or 
other,  though  God  knows  when,  it  will 
be  found  out  in  Ireland,  that  the  |x>pish 
religion  and  influence  cannot  be  subdued 
by  force,  but  may  be  underuiined  and  de- 
stroyed by  art.  Allow  the  papists  to  buy 
lands,  let  and  take  leases  equally  with  the 
ptotcstanti,  but  subject  to  the  gavel  aft, 
which  will  always  have  its  effect  ujx)ti 
their  jjosterity  at  least.  Tie  them  down 
to  the  government  by  the  tender  bvit 
strong  bonds  of  landed  [)roperty,  which 
the  pope  will  have  much  ado  to  dissolve, 
notwithstanding  his  power  of  loosening 
and  binding.  Use  those  who  come  over 
to  you,  though  perhaps  only  seemingly 
at  first,  well  and  kindly,  instead  of  look- 
ing for  their  cloven  feet  and  their  tails, 
as  you  do  now.  Increase  both  your  num- 
ber and  your  care  of  the  Protestant  char- 
ter-schools. Make  your  penal  laws  ex- 
tremely mild,  and  then  put  them  strictly 
in  execution. 

tta  t'lbi  ryunt  ar;ef. 
f'l'hesc  will  be  your  arls  ) 

This  would  do  HI  time,  and  nothing  else 
will,  nor  ought.  I  would  as  soon  murder 
a  man  for  his  estate,  as  prosecute  him  for 
his  religious  and  speculative  errors;  and 
since  1  am  in  a  way  of  quoting  verses,  1 
will  give  you  tliree  out  of  Walsh's  fa* 
mous  ode  to  King  Wdliani ; 

Nor  think  i(  a  sufricient  c.iuse, 
'I'o  punish  men  by  penal  lawi. 
For  not  believing  right. 

I  am  very  glad  that  your  daughter  is  re- 
covered. I  am  glad  that  you  are  well, 
and  whatever  you  are  glad  of  will,  upon 
my  word,  gladden  your  faithful  friend 
and  servant,  iirc. 

LETTER   XLVIJL 
The  same  to  the  same.  m 

My  dear  Lord,         London,  Jan.  ai,  lyfo. 

■\Vhen  I  received  your  last  letter,  I  was 

not  in  a  condition  to  answer,  and 

hardly  to  read  it ;  I  was  so  extremely  ill, 

that 
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ihm  I  litlle  thought  tliat  I  should  livt^  to 
tlic  date  of  lliis  letter.     I   have  within 
these  few  months  more  than  once  seen 
Jeath  very  near;  and  wlien  one  does  see 
it  near,  let  the  beet  or  tiie  wor.it  people  say 
what  they  please,  it  is  a  very  serious  con- 
sideration.    I  thank  God,  I  saw  it  with 
out  very  great  terrors;  but  at  the  same 
time,  the  divine  attribute  of  mercy,  which 
gives  us  comfort,  cannot  make  us  forget, 
i)or   ought   it,    his   attribute   of  justice, 
which    nuist  blend   some  fears  with  our 
iiop.^s.  I'he  faculty  tell  me  that  I  am  now 
much  better,    and  to  be  sure  I  am  so, 
compared  with  what  I  was  a  fortnight 
ago  ;  but,  however,  still  in  a  very  weak 
and  lingering  condition,  not  fikely  in  my 
opinion  to  hold  out  long ;  but,  wliether 
my  end  be  more  or  less  remote  ;  I  know 
1    am  tottering  upon  the  brink  of  this 
world,    and  my  thoughts  are  employed 
about  the  other.  However,  while  1  crawl 
upon  tJiis  planet,  I  think  myself  obliged 
to  do  what  good  I  can,  in  my  narrow  do- 
mestic sphere,    to  my   fellow-creatures, 
and  to  wish  them  all  the  good  I  cannot 
do.     What  share  you  will  always  have  in 
those  wishes,  our  long  friendship,  and 
your  ovi'n   merit,  which  I  have  so  long 
known,  will  best  tell  yoii. 

J  am,  with  great  truth  and  just  esteem, 
your  rr.ost  faitliful  friend  and  servant,  &c. 


LETTER    XLIX. 

The  same  lo  the  same. 
My  dear  Lord,     Blackheath,  Aug.  2S,  1760. 

J  SHOULD  liave  answered  your  last  and 
most  friendly  letter  sooner,  but  that 
the  weak  and  languid  state  which  I  have 
been  in  for  some  time  did  not  leave  me 
.spirits  todo  any  thing,  much lessany  thing 
well.  What  was  unjustly  and  infamously 
urged  against  Algernon  Sidney,  I  found 
too  true  in  my  ov/n  case,  that  sailere  est 
ugere  (writing  is  ading),  and  therefore  I 
did  not  undertake  it.  I  am  now  a  little 
better,  but  this  belter  moment  is  no  secu- 
rity that  the  next  will  not  be  a  very  bad 
one,  for  I  am  more  th:in  journalier  in  my 
complaints,  even  hours  make  great  vari- 
ations in  them.  This,  you  must  allow, 
is  an  unfortunate  latter  end  of  my  life,  and 
consequently  a  tiresome  one  ;  but  I  must 
own  too,  that  perhaps  it  is  a  very  ju><t  one, 
and  a  sort  of  balance  to  the  tumultuous 


and  imaginary  pleasures  of  the  former  part 
of  it.  in  the  general  course  of  things 
there  seems  lo  be,  upon  the  whole,  a 
j)relty  equal  distribution  of  physical  good 
and  evil,  some  extraordinary  cases  ex- 
cepted ;  and  even  moral  good  and  evil 
sc:em  mixed  to  a  certain  degce  ;  tor  one 
never  sees  any  body  so  perfeC-tly  good,  or 
so  perfedly  bad,  as  they  might  be.  "Why 
tbfs  is  so,  it  is  vain  for  lis  upon  this  planet 
to  inquire,  for  it  is  not  given  us  yet  to 
know.  I  behold  it  with  a  resi)e6tful  ad- 
miration, and  cry  out,  O  altituclol 

White  told  me  that  you  intend  to  turn 
gardener,  and  that  your  first  trial  is  to  be 
raising  of  melons ;  fur  which  reason  I 
have  sent  you  such  a  provision  of  good 
melon-seed  of  different  kinds,  as  will 
serve  you,  your  Tiali  natorum,  et  qui  iia- 
scentur  ah  illis  (your  children's  children, 
and  those  that  will  be  born  of  them)  ; 
but,  as  an  older  and  more  experienced 
gardener  than  you  are,  1  must  add  some 
instru6tions  as  to  their  culture.  Know 
then,  that  they  are  much  better  raised 
in  tanner's  bark  than  in  dung;  that  you 
should  put  but  two  seeds  in  what  the  gar- 
deners call  a  light ;  and,  that  when  they 
are  about  half-grown,  if  the  weather  is 
hot,  you  should  cover  them  with  oiled 
paper,  instead  of  glass,  to  save  the  vines  ^ 
from  being  burned  up  before  the  fruit  is 
ripe,  I,  and  most  people  here,  prefer 
the  canteloupes,  but  they  are  not  the 
best  bearers. 

I  am  very  glad  that  your  son  docs 
hitherto  so  well  at  the  university,  and 
there  is  no  doubt  of  his  continuing  to  do 
so,  provided  he  keeps  clear  of  the  epi- 
demical vices  of  colleges  in  general,  and 
of  Irish  colleges  in  particular.  You  may 
easily  guess  that  I  mean  that  beastly  de- 
grading vice  of  drinking,  which  increases 
with  years,  and  which  ends  in  stupid  sot- 
tishness.  1  hope  all  the  rest  of  your  fa- 
mily are  as  well  as  I  wish  them ;  for, 
upon  my  word,  I  sincerely  wish  you  all 
tulli  (juanti  as  well  as  you  can  wish 
yourselves.  I  am,  my  dear  Lord,  your 
faithful  friend  and  humble  servant. 

LETTER    L. 

Lord  Chcsteijield  to  Dr.  R.  C . 

My  dear  Lord,      London,  Dec.  16,  1760. 

T  MAKE  no  excuses  for  the   irregularity 

of  my  correspondence,  or  the  unfrr- 

Z  z  3  quercy 
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qiiency  of  my  letters;  for  mv  declining 
mind  keeps  pace  with  my  decaying  body, 
and  I  can  no  more  scrihere  digna  legi 
(write  thin£Ts  worthy  to  be  read),  than  I 
cnn  facere  digna  scrili  (do  things  worthy 
to  be  written).  My  health  is  always 
bad,  though  sometimes  better,  and  some- 
times worse,  but  never  good.  ]My  deaf- 
ness increases,  and  consequently  deprives 
me  of  the  comforts  of  society,  which 
otiier  people  have  in  their  illnesses:  in 
short,  this  last  stage  of  my  life  is  a  very 
tedious  one,  and  the  roads  very  bad  :  the 
end  of  it  cannot  be  very  far  off,  and  I  can- 
not be  sorry  for  it.  I  wait  for  it,  im- 
ploring the  mercy  of  my  Creator,  and 
deprecating  his  justice.  The  best  of  us 
niusl  trust  to  the  former,  and  dread  the 
latter.     I  am,  bcc. 

LETTER    LI. 

The  same  to  the  same. 

My  dear  Lord,    BUckheah,  Sept.  12, 1761. 

l  no  not  know  whether  I  shall  give  you 
a  reason  which  you  will  reckon  a  good 
one  ;  but  I  will  honestly  give  you  tiie 
true  one,  for  my  writing  so  seldom.  It 
is  one  of  the  effc'ls,  and  not  the  least  dis- 
agreeable one,  of  my  disorder,  to  make 
one  indolent,  and  unwillitig  to  undertake 
even  what  one  has  a  mind  ;o  do.  I  have 
often  set  down  in  the  intention  of  writing 
to  you,  when  the  apparatus  of  a  table, 
pen,  ink,  and  paper,  has  discouraged  mo, 
and  made  me  procrastinate,  and  say.  like 
Eestus,  "  At  a  convenient  tiine  will  I 
speak  to  thee."  Those  who  have  not 
experienced  this  indolence  and  languor, 
I  know  have  no  conception  of  them  ; 
and  therefore,  many  people  say  that  I  am 
extremely  well,  because  I  can  walk  and 
speak,  without  knowing  how  much  it 
costs  me  to  do  either.  1  his  was  tlie  case 
of  the  bishop  of  Ossory,  who  reported 
only  from  my  outside,  which  is  not  much 
altered.  I  cannot  say,  however,  that  I 
ian  positively  ill ;  but  I  can  positively 
say,  iliat  I  am  always  umvill.  In  short, 
I  am  in  my  healtli,  what  many,  reckoned 
\v  the  mjiin  gcod  sort  of  people,  are  in 
thuir  moral-  ;  ti.ey  commit  no  flagrant 
crimes,  but  their  conscience  secretly  re- 
proaches them  with  the  non-observance 
nr  the  vi<  I.Ttion  of  many  lesser  <inties, 
'.Vliiteis  rero\ered  fmm  his  acute  illness, 
•i-iii  Is   now  only  iiilirm  and   crazy,  and 


will  be  so  as  long  as  he  lives.     I  believe 
we  shall  st.irt  fair. 

The  bishop  of  Ossory  told  me  one 
thing,  that  I  heard  with  great  pleasure  ; 
which  was,  that  your  son  did  extremely 
well  at  the  university,  and  ans'^/ered,  not 
only  your  hoj-^s,  but  your  wi-;hes ;  I 
sincerely  congratulate  you  upon  it. 

The  town  of  London  and  the  city  of 
Westminster  are  gone  (juite  mad  with  the 
wedding  and  the  ypproaching  coronation. 
People  think  nor  talk  of  nothing  else. 
For  my  part,  I  have,  not  seen  our  new 
queen  yet  ;  and  as  fur  the  coronation,  I 
am  not  alive  enou;h  to  march,  nor  dead 
enough  to  ivalk  at  it.  You  can  bear  now 
and  then  a  quibble,  I  hojie  ;  but  I  rmi, 
without  the  least  e'fpiivnque,  my  dear 
lord,  your  most  taitliful  friend,  and 
humble  servant, 

P,  S.  Your  lord  lieutenant  will  be  with 
you  immediately  after  the  coronation. 
He  has  heard  of  combinations,  confede- 
rations, and  all  sorts  ofatioris,  to  handcuff 
and  fetter  him  ;  but  he  seems  not  in  the 
least  apprehensive  of  them. 


LETTER    LII. 
The  same  to  the  same. 

My  dear  Lord,     BUckhcath,  oa.  i,  1764. 

T  HAVE  bee-j  a  long  time  in  your  debt, 
but  I  hope  that  my  age  and  iutirmities 
give  me  some  privileges  to  compensate  a 
little  for  the  loss  of  youth  and  health.  I 
am  past  the  age  at  which  a  Roman  soldier 
was  rude  donatus,  which  some  have 
translated,  given  to  ie  rude.  I  adopt  that 
version.  Since  your  friendship  lor  me 
makes  vou  solicitous  to  have  accounts  of 
my  health,  I  will  tell  you  that  I  am  nei- 
ther bitter  nor  worse  than  when  you 
heard  from  me  last.  I  am  never  free 
from  physical  ills  of  one  kind  or  another, 
but  use  and  patience  make  them  sup- 
portable ;  and  I  own  this  obligation  to 
them,  that  they  have  cured  me  of  worse 
ills  than  themselves.  I  mean  moral  ills, 
for  they  have  given  me  leisure  to  examine 
and  reflexion  to  subdue,  all  my  passions. 
I  think  only  of  doing  my  duty  to  my  Crea- 
tor, and  to  my  fellow  created  beings,  and 
omms  in  hoc  sum  (this  is  my  only  objeft). 
Arc  you  a  grandfather  in  embryo  yet? 
That  ought  by  this  lime  to  be  manliest. 

When 
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When  3'nu  shall  be  really  so,  may  ynur 
grand-children  give  you  as  nmch  satis- 
tai^tion  as  vour  own  children  have  done! 
Good,  night,  my  dear  lord ,  1  am 
most  ati'eclionately  yours. 

LETTER    LIII. 

llie  same  to  the  same. 

My  dear  Lord,        London,  Dec.  !o,  1771. 

T  AM  sure  you  will  believe  me  when  I 
tell  you  thai  I  am  sincerely  sorry  for 
your  loss,  which  I  received  the  account  of 
yesterday,  and  upon  which  I  shall  make 
you  none  of  the  trite  compliments  of  con- 
dolence. Your  grief  is  just;  but  your 
religion,  of  which  I  am  sure  you  have 
enough  (with  the  addition  of  some  philo- 
sophy), will  make  yon  keep  it  within  due 
bounds,  and  leave  the  rest  to  time  and 
avocations.  When  your  son  was  with 
me  here,  just  before  he  embarked  for 
France,  I  plainly  saw  that  his  consump- 
tion was  too  far  gone  to  leave  the  least 
hopes  of  a  cure  ;  and,  if  he  had  dragged 
on  this  wretched  life  some  few  years 
longer,  that  life  could  have  been  but 
trouble  and  sorrow  to  you  both.  Tliis 
consideration  alone  should  mitigate  your 
grief,  and  the  care  of  your  grandson  will 
be  a  proper  avocation  from  it.  Adieu, 
my  dear  lord.  May  this  stroke  of  ad- 
versity be  the  last  you  may  ever  expe- 
rience from  the  hand  of  providence  ! 

Yours  most  afte6tionatcly  and  sincere- 
ly, &c. 

LETTER    LIV. 

Dr.  Sivift  t'j  the  Earl  of  Chesterfield, 

My  Lord,  November  10,  1730. 

J  WAS  positively  advised  by  a  friend, 
whose  opinion  has  much  weight  with 
me,  and  who  has  a  great  veneration  for 
your  lordship,  to  venture  a  letter  of  soli- 
citation :  and  it  is  the  first  request  of 
this  kind  that  I  ever  made  since  the 
public  changes,  in  times,  persons,  mea- 
sures, and  opinions,  drove  me  into  dis- 
tance and  obscurity. 

There  is  an  honest  man,  whose  name 
is  Launcelot ;  he  has  been  long  a  servant 
to  my  lord  Sussex :  he  married  a  relation 
of  mine,  a  widow,  with  a  tolerable 
jointure ;  which  depending  upon  a  lease 
which  the  duke  of  Grafton  suffered  to 
expire  about  three  years  a_^o,  sunk  half 


her  little  fortune.  Mr.  Launcelot  had 
many  promises  from  the  duke  of  Dorset, 
while  his  grace  held  that  office  which  is 
now  in  your  lordship  ;  but  they  all  Jailed, 
after  the  usual  fate  tliat  the  bulk  of  court- 
suiters  must  expeft. 

I  am  very  sensible  (hat  I  have  no  man- 
ner of  claim  to  the  least  favour  from  your 
lordship,  whom  I  have  hardly  the  honour 
to  be  known  to,  although  you  were  al- 
ways pleased  to  treat  me  with  much  hu- 
manity, and  with  more  distinction  than  I 
could  pretend  to  deserve,  I  am  likewise 
conscious  of  that  demerit  which  I  have 
largely  shared  with  all  those  who  con- 
cerned themselves  in  a  court  and  mi- 
nistry, whose  maxims  and  proceedings 
have  been  ever  since  so  much  exploded. 
But  your  lordship  will  grant  me  leave  to 
say,  (hat,  in  those  times,  when  any  per- 
sons of  the  eje6\ed  party  came  to  court, 
and  were  of  tolerable  consequence,  they 
never  failed  to  succeed  in  any  reasonable 
request  they  made  for  a  friend.  And, 
when  J  sometimes  added  my  poor  solici- 
tations, I  used  to  quote  the  then  ministers 
a  passage  in  the  Gospel,  the  poor  (mean- 
ing their  own  dependants)  you  have  al- 
ways with  you,  &c.. 

This  is  the  strongest  argument  I  have, 
to  entreat  your  lordship's  favour  for  Mr. 
Launcelot,  who  is  a  perfefl  honest  man, 
and  as  loyal  as  you  could  wish.  His 
wife,  my  near  relation,  has  been  my 
favourite  from  her  yor.th,  and  as  deserv- 
ing as  it  is  possible  for  one  of  her  level, 
it  is  understood,  that  some  little  employ- 
ments about  the  court  may  be  often  in 
your  lordship's  disposal ;  and  that  my 
lord  Sussex  will  give  Mr,  Launcelot  the 
character  he  deserves  j  and  then  let  my 
petition  be  (to  speak  in  my  own  trade) 
a  drop  in  the  bucket. 

Remember,  my  lord,  that,  although 
this  letter  be  long,  yet  what  particularly 
concerns  my  request  is  but  of  a  few 
lines. 

I  shall  not  congratulate  with  your 
lordship  upon  any  of  your  present  great 
employments,  or  upon  the  greatest  that 
can  possibly  be  given  to  you  j  because 
you  are  one  of  those  very  few,  who  do 
more  honour  to  a  court,  than  you  can 
possibly  receive  from  it,  which  I  take  to 
be  a  greater  compliment  to  a  cour^ 
than  it  is  to  your  lordship.  I  am,  raj 
lord.  Sec. 

Z  z4 
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LETTER    LV. 

The  Earl  nf  Chesterfield  to  Dr.  Sivift. 
Sir,  Hague,  Dec.  15,  N.  S.  17J0. 

Yo"  "ced  not  have  made  nny  excuse 
to  me  for  your  solicitation  :  011  the 
contrary,  I  am  proud  of  being  the  first 
person  to  whom  you  have  thou^^ht  it 
^vorth  the  while  to  apply  since  tho><e 
changes,  which,  you  say,  drove  you  into 
distance  and  obscurity.  I  very  well  know 
the  person  you  recommend  to  me,  having 
lodged  at  his  house  a  whole  summer  at 
llichmond.  I  have  always  heard  a  very 
good  character  of  him,  which  alone  would 
incline  me  to  serve  him ;  but  your  re- 
commendation, I  can  assure  you,  will 
make  me  impatient  to  do  it.  However, 
that  he  may  not  again  meet  with  the 
common  fale  of  court-suitors,  nor  I  lie 
under  the  imputation  of  making  court- 
promises,  I  will  exaftly  e.xplain  to  you 
Low  far  it  is  likely  I  may  be  able  to 
serve  him. 

When  first  I  had  thTs  office,  I  took  the 
resolution  of  turning  out  nobody  ;  so  that 
1  shall  only  have  the  disposal  of  those 
places  that  the  death  of  the  present  pos- 
sessors will  procure  me.  Some  old  ser- 
vants, that  have  served  me  long  and 
faithfully,  have  obtained  the  promises  of 
the  first  four  or  fivf.  vacancies  ;  and  the 
early  solicitations  of  some  of  my  particu- 
lar friends  have  tied  mc  down  for  about 
as  many  more.  But  after  having  satis- 
fied these  tngagements,  I  do  assure  you, 
Mr.  Launceiot  shall  he  my  first  care. 
I  confess,  his  prospei5t  is  more  remote 
(than  I  could  have  wisht'd  it ;  biU,  as  it 
is  so  remote,  he  will  not  have  the  unea- 
siness of  a  disappointment,  if  he  gets 
nothing;  and  it  he  gets  something,  we 
shall  both  he  pleased. 

As  for  his  political  prit\ciplcs,  I  am 
in  no  manner  ot  pain  about  them.  Were 
lie  a  Tory,  I  would  venture  to  serve  him, 
in  the  just  expoi^ation  that,  shoidd  I  ever 
be  charged  with  having  preferred  a  Tory, 
the  person  who  was  the  author  of  my 
crime,  would  lik<  wise  be  the  author  of 
riy  vindicati<j!i.  I  am,  with  real  esteem, 
Sir,  your  roost  obedient  liumble  ser- 
vant. 


LETTER    LVf. 
Dean  Swift  to  the  E<irl  of  Chesterfield. 

My  Lord,  January  15,  ijj^-l. 

J    RETUUN     your  lordship    n)y     most 
i)umble  thanks  ior  the  honour  and 
favour  of  your  letter,  and  desire  your 
justice  to  bdifve,  that,  in  writing  to  you 
a  s-erond  time,  I  have  no  design  of  giving 
you  a  second  trouble.     Ivly  only  end  at 
present  is  to  beg  ytnir  pardon  for  a  fault 
of  ignorance.     J  ought  to  have  remem- 
bered, that  the  arts  of  courts   are  like 
tlio.i"  of  play;  where,  if  the  most  expert 
be  absent  a  few  months,  the  whole  .sys- 
tem is  so  chaiu-c<l.  tliat  he  hath  no  more 
skill  than  a  new  beginner.    Yet  I  cannot 
but  wi^h,  that  your  lordship  had  pleased' 
to  forgive  one  who  has  been  an  utter 
stranger  to  public  life  above  sixteen  years. 
Bussy  Ilabutin  himself,  the  politest  person 
of  his  age,    when   he  was  recalled   to 
court  after  a  long  banishment,  appeared 
ridiculous  there  :  and  what  could  I  espe6t 
from  my  antiquated  manner  of  address- 
ing your  lordship  in   the  prime  of  your 
lile,  in  the  height  of  fortune,  favour,  and 
merit;   so  distinguished    by   your  a«5live 
spirit,  and  greatness  of  your  genius?    [ 
do  here  repeat  to  your  lordship,    that   I 
lay  the  fault  of  my  misconduct  entirely 
on  a  friend  whom  I  exceedingly  love  and 
e,->teem,  whom  I  dare  not  name,  and  who 
is   as  bad  a  courtier   by  nature  as  1  am 
grown  by  want  ot  prat-tice.      God  forbid 
that  your  lordship  should  continue  iti  an 
employment,  however  great  and  honour- 
able, where  you  only  can  be  an  ornan:ent 
to  the  court  so  long,  until  you  have  au 
opportunity  to  provide  offices  for  a  dozen 
low  people,  like  the  poor  man  whoju   I 
took  the  liberty  to  mention !  And  God 
forbid,  that,  in  one  particular  branch  ot 
the  king's  family,  there  should  ever  be 
such  a  mortality,  as  to  take  away  a  dozen 
of  meaner  servants  in  less  than  a  dozeu 
years ! 

Give  mc  lejve,  in  further  excuse  of 
my  weakness,  to  confess,  that,  besides 
some  hints  trom  my  friends,  your  lord- 
ship is  in  great  measure  to  blame,  for 
your  obliging  manner  of  treating  m.e  in 
every  place  where  I  had  the  honour  to 
see  you;  which  I  acknowledge  to  have 
been  a  distinction  that  I  had  not  the  least 
pretence  to,  and  consequently  as  little  to 
ground  upon  it  the  request  of  a  favour. 

As 
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As  I  am  an  utter  stranger  to  the  pre- 
sent forms  of  the  world,  I  have  imagined 
more  tlian  once,  that  your  lordship's  pro- 
ceeding with  m(;  may  be  a  refinement  in- 
troduced by  yourself;  and  that  as,  in  my 
time,  the  most  solemn  and  frequent  pro- 
mises of  great  men  usually  failed,  against 
all  probable  appearances,  so  that  single 
slight  one  of  your  lordship  may,  by  your 
generous  nature,  early  succeed  against  all 
visible  impossibilities*.     I  am,  &c. 


LETTER    LVir. 

J'ohn  Dunnhis,  E';q.  to  a  Gentleman  of 
the  Inner  Temple;  containing  Direc- 
tions to  the  Student. 

Dear  Sir,  Lincoln's-Inn,  March  3,  1779. 
'T'hr  habits  of  intercourse  in  which  I 
have  lived  with  your  family,  joined 
to  the  regard  which  I  entertain  for  your- 
self, make  me  solicitous,  in  compliance 
with  your  request,  to  give  you  some  hints 
concerning  the  study  of  the  law. 

Our  profession  is  generally  ridiculed  as 
being  dry  and  uninteresting  ;  but  a  mind 
anxious  for  the  discovery  of  truth  and 
information,  will  be  amply  gratified  for 
tlie  toil,  in  investigating  the  origin  and 
progress  of  a  jurisprudence,  which  has 
the  good  of  the  people  for  its  basis,  and 
the  accumulated  wisdom  and  experience 
of  ages  for  its  improvement.  Nor  is 
the  study  itself  so  intricate  as  has  been 
imagined  j  more  especially  since  the  la- 
bours of  soiue  modern  writers  have  given 
it  a  more  regular  and  scientific  form. 
Without  industry,  however,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  arrive  at  any  eminence  in  prac- 
tice ;  and  the  man  wiio  shall  be  bold 
enough  to  attempt  excellence  by  abilities 
alone,  will  soon  find  himself  foiled  by 
many  who  have  inferior  understandings, 
but  better  attainments.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  most  painful  plodder  can  never 
arrive  at  celebrity  by  mere  readings  a 
man  calculated  for  success,  must  add  to 
native  genius  an  instinftive  faculty  in 
the  discovery  and  retention  of  that  know- 
ledge only,  which  can  be  at  once  useful 
and  produdive. 

*  And  80  it  did ;  Lord  Chesterfield  having 
goon  found  an  opportunity  ot  providing  for  thc 
penoa  lecoinmcinici  by  Dean  Swilt. 


I  imagine  that  a  considerable  degree 
of  learning  is  absolutely  necessary.  The 
elder  authors  fretjuently  wrote  in  Latin. 
and  the  foreign  jurists  continue  the 
prattice  to  this  day.  Besides  this,  clas- 
sical attainments  contribute  much  to  the 
refinement  of  the  understanding,  and 
embellishment  of  the  style.  The  utility 
of  grammar,  rhetoric,  and  logic,  are 
known  and  felt  by  everyone.  Geometry 
will  afford  the  most  apposite  examples  of 
close  and  pointed  reasoning ;  and  geo- 
graphy is  so  very  necessary  in  commott 
life,  that  there  is  less  credit  in  knowing, 
than  dishonour  in  being  unacquainted 
with  it.  But  it  is  history,  and  more  par- 
ticularly that  of  his  own  country,  v-hich 
will  occupy  t!ie  attention,  and  attraft  the 
regard  of  the  great  lawyer.  A  minute 
knowledge  of  the  political  revolutions 
and  judical  decisious  of  our  predecessors, 
whether  in  the  more  ancient  or  moderD 
ajias  of  our  government,  is equiilly  useful 
and  interesting.  This  will  include  a 
narrative  of  all  the  material  alterations  in 
the  common  law,  and  the  reasons  ;  an4 
I  would  always  recoiumend  a  diligent 
attendance  on  the  courts  of  justice  ;  as 
by  that  means  the  pra6tice  of  them  (a 
circumstance  of  great  moment)  will  be 
easily  and  naturally  acquired.  Besides 
this,  a  much  stronger  impression  will  be 
made  on  the  mind  by  the  statement  of 
the  case,  and  the  pleadings  of  the  counsel, 
than  from  a  cold  unintt-resting  detail  of 
it  in  a  report.  But  above  all,  a  trial  at 
bar,  or  a  special  argument,  should  never 
be  neglefted.  As  it  is  usual  on  these  oc- 
casions to  take  notes,  a  knowledge  of 
short-hand  will  give  such  facility  to  your 
labours,  as  to  enable  you  to  follow  tlic 
most  rapid  speaker  with  certainty  and 
precision.  Common-place  books  are  con- 
venient and  useful ;  and  as  they  are  ge- 
nerally lettered,  a  reference  may  be  bad 
to  them  in  a  moment.  It  is  usual  to 
acquire  some  insight  into  real  business, 
under  an  eminent  special  pleader,  previ- 
ous to  adtual  praftice  at  the  bar:  this 
idea  I  beg  leave  strongly  to  second,  and 
indeed  J  have  known  but  a  few  great 
men  who  have  not  possessed  this  advan- 
tage. I  here  subjoin  a  list  of  books  ne-^ 
ccssary  for  your  perusal  and  instru£lion, 
to  which  I  have  added  some  remarks  j 
and  wishing  that  you  may  add  to  a  suc- 
cessful pradUce,  that  integrity  which  can 

alone 
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alone  make  you  worthy  of  it,  I  remain 

'  Bead  Hume's  History  of  England, 
particularly  observing  the  rise,  progress, 
and  declension  of  the  feudal  system. 
Minutely  attend  to  the  Saxon  government 
that  preceded  it,  and  dwell  on  the  reigns 
of  Edward  I.  Henry  VI.  Henry  VI I. 
Henry  VIII.  James  I.  Charles  I. 
Charles  II.  and  James  II. 

Blackstone.  On  the  second  reading 
turn  to  the  references. 

Mr.  Justice  Wright's  learned  Treatise 
on  Tenures. 

Coke  Littleton,  especially  every  word 
of  Fee-Simple,  Fee-Tail,  and  Tenant 
in  Tail. 

Coke's  Institutes ;  more  particularly 
the  1st  and  lid  ;  and  Serjeant  Hawkins's 
Compendium. 

Coke's  Reports — Plowden's  Commen- 
tary— Bacon's  Abridgement ;  and  First 
Principles  of  Equity — Pigott  on  Fines — 
Reports  of  Croke,  Burrow,  Raymond, 
Saunders,  Strange,  and  Peere  Williams 
— Paley's  JMaxims — Lord  Bacon's  Ele- 
ments of  the  Commou  Law. 


LETTER    LVIIL 
Dr.  Johnson  to  Mr.  Elphinston*. 


Dear  Sir, 


Sept.  25,  17 JO. 


Vou  have,  as  I  find,  by  every  kind  of 
evidence,  lost  an  excellent  mother, 
nnd  I  hope  you  will  not  think  me  incapa- 
ble of  partaking  of  your  grief.  I  have  a 
mother  now  eighly-two  years  of  age, 
whom  therefore  I  must  soon  lose,  unless  it 
please  God  that  she  rather  should  moufn 
ior  me.  I  read  the  letters  in  wliich  you 
relate  your  mother's  death  to  Mr. 
Strahan  j  and  think  I  do  myself  honour 
when  I  tell  you  that  I  read  them  with 
tears  :  but  tears  are  neither  to  me  nor  to 
you  of  any  farther  use,  when  once  the  tri- 
bute of  nature  has  been  paid.  The  busi- 
ness of  life  summons  us  away  from  useless 
grief,  and  calls  us  to  the  exercise  of  those 
▼irtues  of  which  we  are  lamenting  our 
deprivation.  I'hc  greatest  benefit  which 
one  friend  can  confer  upon  another,  is  to 

•  Translator  of  MartMl,  Rossuef,  Sec.  and  for- 
aierly  mmtr  ut  ar.  academy  »l  Ktasingtou, 


guard  and  incite,  and  elevate  his  virtues. 
This  your  mot'itr  will  still  perform,  it 
you  diligently  preserve  the  memory  of  her 
life,  and  of  her  death  :  a  life,  so  far  as  I 
can  learn,  useful  and  wise ;  innocent ; 
and  a  death  resigned,  peaceful,  and  holy. 
I  cannot  forbear  to  mention,  that  neither 
reason  nor  revelation  denies  you  to  hope 
that  you  may  increase  her  happinesis  by 
obeying  her  precepts  :  and  that  she  may, 
in  her  present  slate,  look  with  pleasure 
upon  ever)'  ad  of  virtue  to  which  her  in- 
strudious  or  example  have  contributed. 
Whether  this  be  more  tl^an  a  pleasing 
dream,  or  a  just  opinion  of  separate  spi- 
rits, is  indied  of  no  great  importance  to 
us,  when  w?  consider  ourselves  as  ading 
under  the  eye  of  God  :  yet  surely  there  ii» 
something  pleasing  in  the  belief,  that  our 
separation  from  those  whom  we  love  is 
merely  corporeal ;  and  it  may  be  a 
great  incitement  to  virtuous  friendship, 
if  it  can  be  made  probable,  that  union 
which  lias  received  the  divine  approba- 
tion, shall  continue  to  eternity. 

There  is  one  expedient,  by  which  you 
may,  in  some  degree,  continue  her  pre- 
sence. If  you  write  down  minutely  what 
you  remember  of  her  fVom  your  earliest 
years,  you  will  read  it  with  great  plea- 
sure, and  receive  from  it  many  hints  of 
soothing  rccolledlion,  when  time  shall  re- 
move her  yet  farther  from  you,  and  your 
grief  shall  be  matured  to  veneration.  To 
this,  however  painful  for  the  present,  I 
cannot  but  advise  you,  as  to  a  source  of 
comfort  and  satisfaction  in  the  time  to 
come  :  for  all  comfort  and  all  satisfadlion 
is  sincerely  wished  you  by,  dear  Sir, 
your,  &c. 

LETTER    LIX. 

The  same  to  the  same. 

Dear  Sir, 

J  CANNOT  but  confess  the  failure  of  my 
correspondence ;  but  hope  the  same 
regard  which  yon  express  for  me,  oa 
every  other  occasion,  will  incline  you 
to  forgive  me.  I  am  often,  very  often  ill, 
and  when  I  am  well,  am  obliged  to  work ; 
but,  indeed,  have  never  much  used  my- 
self to  punduality.  You  are,  however, 
not  to  make  such  kind  of  inferences, 
when  I  forbear  to  reply  to  your  kind- 
ness ;  for  be  assured,  I  never  receive  a 
U'tter  from  you  without  great  pleasure, 
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and  a  very  warm  sense  of  your  jrenerosity 
and  friendship,  which  I  iicariily  blame 
myself  for  not  cultivating  with  more 
care.  In  this,  as  in  many  other  cases,  I 
go  wrong  in  opposition  to  conviftion  ;  for 
I  tliink  scarce  any  temporal  good  equally 
to  be  desired  with  the  regard  and  lami- 
liarity  of  worthy  men,  and  hope  we  shall 
be  sometime  nearer  to  each  otlier,  and 
have  a  more  ready  way  of  pouring  out 
our  hearts, 

I  am  glad  that  you  still  find  encourage- 
ment to  persevere  in  your  publication*, 
and  shall  beg  the  favour  of  six  more  vo- 
lumes to  add  to  my  former  six,  when  you 
can  with  any  convenience  send  them  me. 
Please  to  present  a  set  in  my  name  to 
Mr.  Ruddimanf,  of  whom  I  hear  that 
bis  learning  is  not  his  highest  excellence. 

I  have  transcribed  the  mottos,  and 
returned  them,  I  hope  not  too  late,  of 
■which  I  think  many  very  happily  per- 
formed. Mr.  Cave  has  put  the  last  in 
the  Magazine^,  in  which  I  think  he  did 
well.  I  beg  of  you  to  write  soon,  and  to 
write  often,  and  to  write  long  letters ; 
which  I  hope  in  time  to  repay  you,  but 
you  must  be  a  patient  creditor.  I  have, 
however,  this  of  gratitude,  that  I  think 
of  you  with  regard,  when  I  do  not  per- 
haps give  the  proofs  which  I  ought  of 
piety.  Sir,  your  most  obliged  and  most 
humble  servant,  &c. 


LETTER   LX. 

Dr.  Johnson  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Taylor. 

Dear  Sir,  ^^^^'^^  »8»  '752. 

T  ET  me  have  your  company  and  your 
instruction.  Do  not  live  away  from 
me ;  ray  distress  is  great. 

Pray  desire  Mrs.  Taylor  to  inform  me 
what  mourning  I  should  buy  for  my  mo- 
ther and  Miss  Porter,  and  bring  a  note  in 
writing  with  you. 

Remember  me  in  your  prayers;  for 
vain  is  the  help  of  man.  I  am,  dear 
Sir,  &c. 

♦  This  was  of  the  Rambler,  at  Edinburgh, 
to  which  Mr.  Llphinston  translated  the  mottos. 

+  A  very  learned  writer,  author  of  several 
historical  and  philological  works.  He  died  Janu- 
ary 1757- 

X  See  Gent.  Mag,  Odl.  i7iS. 


LETTER    LXI. 

Dr.  Johnson  to  Miss  Boothly. 

Dearest  Madam,  January  i,  17 j?. 

nPnouGH  I  am  afraid  your  illness  leaves 
you  little  lei'^urc  for  the  reception  of 
airy  civilities,  yet  I  cannot  forbear  to  pay 
you  my  congratulations  on  the  new  ye;ir; 
and  to  declare  my  wishes,  thai  your  years 
to  come  mav  be  many  and  happy.  In 
this  wish  indeed  I  include  myself,  who 
have  none  but  you  ot>  whom  my  heart  re- 
poses :  yet  surely  I  wish  your  good,  even 
though  your  situation  were  such  as  should 
permit  you  to  communicate  no  gratifi- 
cations to,  dearest,  dearest  Madam, 
yours,  &c. 

LETTER    LXn. 

The  same  to  the  same. 


Dearest  Madam, 


3an.3.  I7SS. 
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OBODY  but  you  can  recompense  me- 
for  the  distress  which  I  suffered  on 
Monday  night.  Having  engaged  Dr. 
Lawrence  to  let  me  know,  at  whatever 
hour,  the  state  in  which  he  left  you ;  I 
concluded  when  he  staid  so  long,  that 
he  staid  to  see  my  dearest  expire.  I  was 
composing  myself  as  I  could  to  hear  what 
yet  I  lioped  not  to  hear,  when  his  ser- 
vant brought  me  word  that  you  were  bet- 
ter. Do  you  continue  to  grow  better .> 
Let  my  dear  little  Miss  inform  me  on  a 
card.  I  would  not  have  you  write  lest 
it  should  hurt  you,  and  consequently  hurt 
likewise,  dearest  Madam,  your,  &c. 

LETTER    LXIIL 

Dr.  Johnson  to  the  Right  Honourable  the 
Earl  of  Chesterfield. 

My  Lord,  February  1755. 

T  H.WE  been  lately  informed,  by  the 
proprietor  of  the  World,  that  two  pa- 
pers, in  which  my  Dictionary  is  recom- 
mended to  the  public,  were  written  by 
your  lordship.  To  be  so  distinguished 
is  an  honour  which,  being  very  little  ac- 
customed to  favours  from  the  great,  I 
know  not  well  how  to  receive,  or  iu 
what  terms  to  acknowledge. 
When,  upon  some  slight  encourage- 
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mcnt,  I  first  visited  your  lordship,  I  was 
overpowered,  like  tlie  rest  of  mankind, 
by  tlie  enchantment  of  your  address  j  and 
could  not  forbear  to  wish  that  I  might 
boast  myself /s  vainqueur  dnvainaueur  de 
la  terre; — that  I  might  obtain  that  re- 
gard for  which  I  saw  the  world  contend- 
ing 3  but  I  found  ray  attendance  so  little 
encouraged,  tliat  neither  pride  nor  mo- 
desty would  suffer  me  to  continue  it. 
When  I  had  once  addressed  your  loriii-;hip 
in  public,  I  had  exhausted  all  ihc  art 
of  pleading  which  a  retired  and  uncoiirtly 
scholar  can  possess.  I  had  done  all  that 
I  could ;  and  no  man  is  well  pleased  to 
have  his  all  negledted,  be  it  ever  so 
little. 

Seven  years,  my  lord,  ha^c  now  past, 
since  I  waited  in  your  outward  rooms,  or 
wan  repulsed  from  your  door  ;  during 
vhich  time  I  have  been  pushing  on  my 
vvork  through  difficulties,  ofwhichitis 
useless  to  complain,  and  have  brought  it, 
at  last,  to  the  verge  of  publication,  with- 
out one  aft  of  assistance*,  one  word  of 
encouragement,  or  one  stnile  of  favour. 
Such  treatment  I  did  not  expect,  for  I 
never  had  a  patron  before. 

The  shepherd  in  Virgil  grew  at  last  ac- 
quahited  with  love,  and  found  him  a 
native  of  the  rocks. 

Is  not  a  patron,  my  lord,  one  who 
looks  with  unconcern  on  a  inan  struggling 
for  life  in  the  water,  and,  when  he  has 
readied  ground,  encumbers  him  with 
help  ?  The  notice  which  you  h.ave  been 
pleased  to  take  of  my  labours,  had  it 
been  early,  had  been  kind  ;  but  it  has 
been  delayed  till  I  am  indifferent,  and 
cannot  enjoy  itj  till  I  am  solitary,  and 
cannot  impart  itf  ;  till  I  am  known,  and 
do  not  want  it.  I  hope  it  is  no  very 
cynical  asperity  not  to  confess  obligations 
•where  no  benefit  has  been  received,  or 
to  be  unwilling  that  the  public  should 
consider  me  as  owing  that  to  a  patron, 
which  Providence  has  enabled  me  to  do 
for  myself. 


•  The  folJowinj  note  is  subjoined  by  Mr.  LangT 
ton.  Dr.  Johnson,  when  he  gave  me  this  copy  of 
hii  letter,  desired  (hat  I  would  aonex  to  it  his  iufor* 
station  to  jne,  that  whereat  it  is  said  in  the  letter 
that  '  na  assist.ince  has  been  received,*  he  did 
once  receive  Irom  Lord  Chesterfield  ilie  sum  often 

rounds ;  but  as  that  was  so  inconsiderable  a  sum, 
e  tl'.ou^ht  the  mention  of  it  could  not  properly  find 
place  in  a  tetiei  of  the  kind  that  th'S  was. 

■f  In  tins  pass.'.ge  IJr.  ]'>h-  son  evidently  alludes 
t?  (be  iosi  oi  hii  wue . 


Having  carried  on  my  work  thus  far 
with  so  little  obligation  to  any  favourer 
of  learning,  I  shall  not  be  disappointed 
though  I  should  conclude  it,  if  less  be 
possible,  with  less  ;  for  I  have  be  en  long 
wakened  from  that  dream  of  hope,  in 
which  I  once  boasted  myself  with  so 
much  exultation,  my  lord,  your  lord- 
ship's most  humble,  most  obedient  ser- 
vant. 

LETTER    LXIV. 

Dr.  Johnson  to  Miss  ******. 

Madam,  3"'^  '9.  «7>v 

T  KNOW-  not  how  liberally  your  gene- 
rosity would  reward  those  who  should 
do  you  any  service,  when  you  can  so 
kindly  acknowledge  a  favour  which  I 
intended  only  to  myself.  That  accident- 
ally hearing  that  you  were  in  town,  I 
made  haste  to  enjoy  an  interval  of  plea- 
sure which  I  found  would  be  short,  was 
the  natural  consequence  of  that  self-love 
which  is  always  busy  in  quest  of  happi- 
ness ;  of  that  happiness  which  we  often 
miss  when  we  think  it  near,  and  some- 
times find  when  we  ima;;ine  it  lost. 
"When  I  had  missed  you,  I  went  away 
disappointed  ;  and  did  not  know  that  my  . 
vexation  would  be  so  amply  repaid  by  so 
kind  a  letter.  A  letter  indeed  can  but 
imperfectly  supply  the  place  of  its  writer, 
at  least  of  such  a  writer  as  you  ;  and  a 
letter  which  makes  me  still  niore  desire 
your  presence,  is  but  a  weak  consolation 
under  the  necessity  of  living  longer  with- 
out you :  with  this  however  I  must  be  for 
a  time  content,  as  much  content  at  least 
as  discontent  will  suffer  me ;  for  Mr. 
Baretti  being  a  single  being  in  this  part 
of  the  world,  and  entirely  clear  from  all 
engagements,  takes  the  advantage  of  his 
independence,  and  will  come  before  me  j 
for  which  if  I  could  blame  him,  I  should 
punish  him  ;  but  my  own  heart  tells  me. 
that  he  only  does  to  me,  what,  if  I  could, 
I  should  do  to  him. 

I  hope  Mrs.  — —  when  she  came  ta 
her  favourite  place,  found  her  house  dr}', 
and  her  woods  growing,  and  the  breeze 
whistling,  and  the  birds  singing,  and  her 
own  heart  dancing.  And  for  you.  Ma- 
dam, whose  heart  cannot  yet  dance  to 
such  music,  I  know  not  what  to  hope; 
indeed  1  could  hope  every  thing  that 
would  j)lcase  you,  except  that  perhaps 
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tlie  absence  of  higher  pleasures  is  neces- 
sary to  keep  some  liltlc  place  vacant  in 
your  remembrance  for.  Madam,  your,  &c. 

LETTER    LXV. 

Dr.  Johnson  to  Miss  Boothly, 

Dear  ]Nradam,  Dec.  30,  1755. 

Tt  is  again  midflight,  and  I  am  again 
alone.  "NS'ith  what  meditation  shall  i 
amuse  this  waste  hour  of  darkness  and  va- 
cuity? If  I  turn  my  thoughts  upon  my- 
self, what  do  I  [xjrceive  but  a  poor  help- 
less being,  reduced  by  a  hkist  t)f  wind  to 
veakness  and  misery?  How  my  present 
distemper  was  brought  upon  me  I  can 
give  no  account,  but  impute  it  to  some 
sudden  succession  of  cold  to  heat  3  such 
as  in  the  common  road  of  life  cannot  be 
avoided,  and  against  which  no  precaution 
can  be  taken. 

Of  the  fallaciousness  of  hope,  and  the 
uncertainty  of  schemes,  every  day  gives 
some  new  proof;  but  it  is  seldom  heeded, 
till  something  rather  felt  than  seen, 
awakens  attention,  lliis  illness,  in  whii  h 
I  have  suffered  something  and  feared 
much  more,  has  depressed  my  confidence 
and  elation ;  and  made  me  consider  all 
that  I  have  promised  myself,  as  less  cer- 
tain to  be  attained  or  enjoyed.  I  have 
endeavoured  to  form  resolutions  of  a 
better  life;  but  I  form  them  weakly, 
under  the  consciousness  of  an  external 
motive.  Not  that  I  conceive  a  time  of 
sickness  a  time  improper  for  recollection 
and  good  purposes,  which  I  believe  dis- 
eases and  calamities  often  sent  to  produce, 
but  because  no  man  can  know  how  little 
his  performance  will  answer  to  his  pro- 
mises ;  and  designs  are  nothing  in  human 
eyes  till  they  are  realized  by  execution. 

Continue,  my  dearest,  your  prayers 
for  me  that  no  good  resolution  may  be 
vain.  You  think,  I  believe,  better  of 
me  than  I  deserve.  I  hope  to  be  in  time 
what  I  wish  to  be;  and  what  I  have 
iiitherto  satisfied  myself  too  readily  with 
only  wishing. 

Your  billet  brought  me  what  I  much 
wished  to  have,  a  proof  that  I  am  still 
remembered  by  you  at  the  hour  in  which 
I  most  desire  it! 

The  Doctor  is  anxious  about  you. 
He  thinks  you  too  negligent  of  yourself ; 
if  you  will  promise  to  be  cautious,  I  will 


exchange  promises,  as  we  have  already' 
exchanged  injunftions.  However,  do 
not  write  to  me  more  than  you  can  easily 
bear ;  do  not  interrupt  your  ease  to  write 
at  all. 

Mr.  Fitzherbert  sent  to-day  to  offer 
me  some  wine  ;  the  people  about  me  say 
I  ought  to  accept  it ;  I  shall  therefore  be 
obliged  to  him  it'he  will  .send  me  a  bottle. 

There  has  gone  about  a  report  that 
I  died  to-day,  which  i  mention,  lest  you 
should  hear  it  and  be  alarmed.  You 
see  that  I  think  my  death  may  alarm 
you  ;  which  for  me  is  to  think  very  highly 
of  earthly  friendship.  I  believe  it  arose 
from  the  death  of  one  of  my  neighbours* 
You  know  Des  Cartes's  argument,  "  I 
"  think  therefore  I  am."  It  is  as  good 
a  consequence,  "  I  write,  therefore  I  am 
"  alive."  I  might  give  another,  "  E 
"  an)  alive,  therefore  I  love  Miss  B(X">th- 
"  by  ;"  but  that  I  hope  our  friendship 
may  be  of  far  longer  duration  than  life. 
I  am,  dearest  Madam,  with  sincere  attcc* 
tion,  your,  &c. 


LETTER    LXVf . 

The  same  /a  the  same. 

My  sweet  Angel,  t)«c-  3». 

T  HAVE  read  your  book,  I  am  afraid 
you  will  think  without  any  great  im- 
provement ;  \s  hether  you  can  read  my 
notes  I  know  not.  You  ought  not  to  be 
offended  :  I  am  perhaps  as  sincere  as  the 
writer.  In  all  things  that  terminate  here 
I  shall  be  much  guided  by  your  influence, 
and  I  should  take  or  leave  by  j'our  direc- 
tion ;  but  I  cannot  receive  my  religion 
from  any  human  hand.  I  desire  how- 
ever to  be  instrudted,  and  am  far  from 
thinking  myself  perfect, 

I  beg  you  to  return  the  book  whea 
you  have  loo]sed  into  it.  I  should  not 
have  written  what  is  in  the  margin,  had 
I  not  had  it  from  you,  or  had  I  not  in- 
tended to  shew  it  you. 

It  affords  me  a  new  conviftion,  that  In 
these  books  there  is  little  new  except 
new  forms  of  expression  ;  which  may  be 
sometimes  taken,  even  by  the  writer,  for 
new  doctrines.  I  sincerely  hope  that 
God,  whom  you  so  much  desire  to  serve 
aright,  will  ble«s  you,  and  restore  you  to 
health.  If  he  sees  it  best.  Surely  no 
human  undcratanding  can  pray  for  any 
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tlung  temporal  otlierwise  than  condition- 
ally. Dear  Angd,  do  not  forget  mc. 
!My  heart  is  full  of  tenderness. 

It  has  pleased  God  to  ptrmit  me  to  be 
much  better ;  which  I  beli.  ve  will  please 
you. 

Give  me  leave,  who  have  thought 
nuich  on  medicine,  to  propose  to  you  an 
rasy,  and  I  'ihiiik  a  vf^ry  probable  re- 
medy lor  indigestion  and  lubricity  of  the 
bowels.  Dr.  Lawrence  has  told  nie  your 
case.  Take  an  ounce  of  dried  orange- 
pccl  finely  powdered,  divide  it  into  scru- 
ples, and  take  one  scruple  at  a  time  in 
any  manner  j  the  best  way  is  perhaps  to 
drink  it  in  a  glass  of  hot  red  port,  or  to 
eat  it  first  and  drink  the  wine  after  it. 
If  you  mix  cinnamon  ornutineg  with  the 
powder,  it  were  not  worse ;  but  it  will 
be  n:ore  bulky,  and  so  more  troublesome. 
This  is  a  medicine  not  disgusting,  not 
costly,  easily  tried,  and  if  not  found  use- 
ful, easily  left  off. 

I  would  not  h.Tve  you  offer  it  to  the 
Do6tor  as  mine.  Physicians  do  not  love 
intruders  ;  yet  do  not  take  it  without  his 
leave.  But  do  not  be  easily  put  off,  for 
it  is  in  my  opinion  very  likely  to  help 
you,  and  not  likely  to  do  you  harm  ;  do 
not  take  too  much  in  haste  ;  a  scruple 
once  in  three  hours,  or  about  five  scruples 
a-day,  will  be  sulHcient  to  begin,  or  less 
if  you  find  any  aversion.  I  think  using 
sugar  with  it  might  be  bad  ;  if  syrup, 
use  old  syrup  of  quinces:  but  even  that 
I  do  not  like.  I  should  think  better  of 
conserve  of  sloes.  Has  the  Do6tor  men- 
tioned the  bark  ?  in  powder  you  could 
hardly  take  it  J  perhaps  you  might  take 
the  infusion. 

Do  not  think  me  troublesome,  I  am 
full  of  care.  I  love  you  and  honour  you  ; 
and  am  very  unwilling  to  lose  you.  A 
Dit'u  Je  voiis  recovimende.  I  am,  Madam, 
yonr,  &c. 

My  compliments  to  my  4gar  Miss. 

LETTER    LXVII. 

Dr.  Johnson  to  Joseph  Baretti,  at  Milan. 

London,  June  lo,  1761. 
"Y'ou  reproach  me  very  often  with  par- 
simony of  writing  ;  but  you  may  dis- 
cover by  the  extent  of  my  paper,  that  I 
design  to  recompense  rarity  by  length. 
A  .<-hort  letter  to  a  distant  friend  is,  in  my 
''■P'uion,  an  insult  like  that  of  a  slight  bow 


or  cursory  salatation,  a  proof  of  unwill- 
ingness to  do  much,  even  w'lere  there  is 
a  necessity  of  doing  something.  Yet  it 
must  be  remembered,  that  he  who  con- 
tinues the  same  course  of  life  in  the  same 
place  will  have  little  to  tell.  One  week 
and  one  year  are  very  like  another.  The 
silent  changes  made  by  time  are  not  al- 
ways perceived  ;  and  it  they  are  not  per- 
ceived, cannot  be  recounted.  I  have 
risen  and  lain  down,  talked  and  mused, 
while  you  have  roved  over  a  considerable 
part  of  Europe;  yet  I  have  not  envied 
my  Baretti  any  of  his  pleasures,  tiiough 
perhaps  I  have  envied  ollicrs  his  com- 
pany; and  I  am  glad  to  have  other  na- 
tions made  acquainted  with  the  charac- 
ter of  the  English,  by  a  traveller  who 
has  so  nicely  inspefted  our  manners,  and 
so  successfully  studied  our  literature.  I 
received  your  kind  letter  from  Falmouth, 
in  which  you  gave  me  notice  of  your 
departure  from  Lisbon;  and  another  from 
Lisbon,  in  which  you  told  me  that  you 
were  to  leave  Portugal  in  a  few  days. 
To  either  of  these,  how  could  any  an- 
swer be  returned  ?  I  have  had  a  third 
from  Turin,  complaining  that  I  have  not 
answered  the  former.  Your  English  style 
still  continues  in  its  purity  and  vigour. 
With  vigour  your  genius  will  supply  it ; 
but  its  purity  must  be  continued  by  close 
attention.  To  use  two  languages  fami- 
liarly, and  without  contaminating  one  by 
the  other,  is  very  difficult;  and  to' use 
more  than  two,  is  hardly  to  be  hoped. 
The  praises  which  some  have  received 
for  tlicir  multiplicity  of  languages,  may  be 
sufficient  to  excite  industry,  but  can 
hardly  generate  confidence, 

1  know  not  whether  I  can  heartily  re- 
joice at  the  kind  reception  which  you  have 
found,  or  at  the  popularity  to  which  you 
are  exalted.  I  am  willing  that  your  me- 
rit should  be  distinguished  ;  but  cannot 
wish  that  yoiu"  aftl'tUons  may  be  gained. 
I  would  have  you  happy  wherever  you 
are  :  yet  I  would  have  you  wish  to  return 
to  England.  If  ever  you  visit  us  again, 
you  will  find  the  kindness  of  your  friends 
undiminished.  To  tell  you  how  many 
inquiries  are  made  after  you  would  be 
tedious,  or  if  not  tedious  would  be  vain  ; 
because  you  may  be  told  in  a  very  few- 
words,  that  all  who  knew  you,  wish 
you  well ;  and  all  that  you  embraced  at 
your  departure,  will  caress  you  at  your 
return  j    therelbre    do    not    let    Italian 
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academicians  nor  Italian  ladies  drive  us 
from  your  thoughts.  You  may  find 
among  us  what  you  will  leave  behind, 
soft  smiles  and  easy  sonnets.  Yet  !  shall 
iu)t  wonder  if  all  our  invitations  should  be 
reje(5ted  ;  for  there  is  a  pleasure  in  being 
considerable  at  home,  \Ahich  is  not  easily 
resisted. 

By  condnfting  Mr.  Southwell  to  Ve- 
nice, you  fulfilled,  1  know,  the  original 
contract:  yet  I  would  wish  you  not 
wholly  to  loose  him  from  your  notice,  but 
to  recommend  him  to  such  acquaintance 
as  may  best  secure  him  from  suffering  by 
his  own  follies,  and  to  take  such  general 
care  both  of  his  safety  and  his  interest  as 
may  come  within  your  power.  His  rela- 
tions will  thank  you  for  any  such  gra- 
ttiitous  attention :  at  least,  they  will  not 
blame  you  for  any  evil  that  may  happc;n, 
whether  they  thank  you  or  not  for  any 
good. 

You  know  that  we  have  a  new  king 
and  a  new  parliament.  Of  the  new  par- 
liament Fitzherbert  is  a  member.  We 
■were  so  weary  of  our  old  king,  that  we 
are  much  pleased  with  his  successor:  of 
whom  we  are  so  much  inclined  to  hope 
great  things,  that  most  of  us  begin  al- 
ready to  believe  them.  The  young  man 
is  hitherto  blameless ;  but  it  would  be 
unreasonable  to  expeft  much  from  the 
immaturity  of  juvenile  years,  and  the 
ignorance  of  princely  education.  He  has 
been  long  in  the  hands  of  the  Scots,  and 
has  already  favoured  them  more  than 
the  English  will  contentedly  endure. 
But  perhaps  he  scarcely  knows  whom  he 
has  distinguished,  or  whom  he  has  dis- 
gusted. 

The  artists  have  instituted  a  yearly  ex- 
hibition of  piftures  and  statues,  in  imi- 
tation, as  I  am  told,  of  foreign  Acade- 
mies. This  year  was  the  second  exhibi- 
tion. They  please  themselves  much  with 
the  multitude  of  spedtators,  and  imagine 
that  the  English  school  will  rise  in  repu- 
tation, Reynolds  is  without  a  rival,  and 
continues  to  add  thousands  to  thousands, 
which  he  deserves,  among  other  excellen- 
cies, by  retaining  his  kindness  for  Baretti. 
4"his  exhibition  has  filled  the  heads  of  the 
artists  and  lovers  of  art.  Surely  life,  if 
it  be  not  long,  is  tedious,  since  we  are 
forced  to  call  in  the  assistance  of  so  many 
trifles  to  rid  us  of  our  time,  of  that  time 
which  never  can  return. 

I  know  my  Baretti  will  not  be  satisfied 


with  a  letter  in  which  I  gave  him  no  ac- 
count of  myself:  yet  what  account  shall 
I  give  him?  I  have  not,  since  the  day 
of  our  separation,  suff.'red  or  done  any 
thing  considerable.  The  only  change 
in  my  way  of  life  is,  th:it  1  have  fre- 
quented the  theatre  more  than  in  former 
se;isons.  But  I  have  gone  thither  only  to 
escape  from  myself.  We  have  had  many 
new  farces,  and  the  comedy  called  Tlie 
Jealous  AMfe,  which,  though  not  written 
v/ith  nuich  genius,  was  yet  so  well  adapt- 
ed to  the  stage,  and  so  well  exhibited  by 
the  aftors,  t^iat  it  was  crowded  for  nc?.i" 
twenty  nights.  I  am  digressing  from 
myself  to  the  play-house  ;  but  a  barren 
plan  must  be  filled  with  ejnsodes.  Of 
myself  I  have  nothing  to  say,  but  that  I 
have  hitherto  lived  without  the  concur- 
rence of  my  own  judgnieiit ;  yet  1  con- 
tinue to  flatter  myself,  that,  when  you  re- 
turn, you  will  find  me  mended.  I  do  not 
wonder  tliat,  where  the  monastic  life  is 
permitted,  every  order  finds  votaries^ 
and  every  monastery  inhabitants.  Mea 
will  submit  to  any  rule,  by  which  they 
may  be  exempted  from  tlie  tyranny  of 
caprice  and  of  chance.  They  are  glad 
to  supply  by  external  authority  their  own 
want  of  constancy  and  resolution,  and 
court  the  government  of  others,  wheo 
long  experience  has  convinced  ihem  of 
their  own  inribility  to  govern  themselves. 
If  I  were  to  visit  Italy,  my  curiosity 
would  be  more  attradted  by  convents  than 
by  palaces ;  though  I  am  afraid  that  I 
should  find  expectation  in  both  places 
equally  disappointed,  and  life  in  both 
places  supported  with  impatience,  and 
quitted  with  reluftance.  That  it  must  be 
so  soon  quitted,  is  a  powerful  remedy 
against  impatience  j  but  what  shall  free 
us  from  reludlance?  Those  who  have  en- 
deavoured to  teach  us  to  die  well,  have 
taught  few  to  die  willingly  j  yet  I  cannot 
but  hope  that  a  good  life  might  end  at 
last  in  a  contented  death. 

You  see  to  what  a  train  of  thought  I 
am  drawn  by  the  mention  of  myself.  Let 
me  now  turn  my  attention  upon  you.  I 
hope  you  take  care  to  keep  an  exaft  jour- 
nal, and  to  register  all  occurrences  and. 
observations  j  for  your  friends  here  ex- 
pc6t  such  a  book  of  travels  as  has  not  been 
often  seen.  You  h;ive  given  us  good 
specimens  in  your  letters  from  Li-^- 
bon.  I  wish  you  had  sttiid  longer  in 
Spain,  for  no  country  is  less  known  fo 
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LETTER    LXVIII. 
Dr,  Johnson  to  Joseph  Baretti. 

Sir,  London,  July  20,  1762. 


the  rest  of  Europe  ;  but  the  quickness  of  me  to  suspect,  that  I  u^as  no  longer  young, 
your  discernment  must  make  amends  for  My  only  remaining  friend  has  changed 
the  celerity  of  your  motions.  He  that  his  principles,  and  has  become  the  tool 
knows  which  way  to  direct  his  view,  sees  of  the  predominant  fadion.  Mydaugb- 
nnich  in  a  little  time.  ter-in-law,  from  whom  ]  expeded  most. 

Write  tome  very  often,  and  I  will  not  and  whom  I  met  with  sincere  benevo- 
ncglccl  to  write  you ;  and  I  may  per-  lence,  has  lost  the  beauty  and  gaiety  of 
haps  in  time  get  something  to  write:  at  youth,  without  having  gained  much  of 
least,  you  will  know  by  my  letters,  what-  the  wisdom  of  age.  I  wandered  about  for 
ever  else  they  may  have  or  want,  that  I  five  days,  and  rock  the  first  convenient 
continue  to  be  your  most  alfcctionate  opportunity  of  returning  to  a  place, 
frie"(J.  >\  here,  if  there  is  not  much  happiness, 

there  is  at  least  such  a  diversity  of  good 
and  evil,  that  slight  vexations  do  not  fix 
upon  the  heart. 

I  think  in  a  few  weeks,  to  try  another 
excursion  :  lliough  to  what  end  ?  Let  mc 
know,  my  Baretti,  what  has  been  the  re* 
J-JowEVER  justly  you  may  accuse  me  for  suit  of  yonr  return  to  your  own  country; 
want  ofpundualily  in  correspondence,  vvhether  time  has  made  any  alteration 
I  am  not  so  far  lost  in  negligence,  as  to  f»'"  the  better,  and  whether,  wlen  the  first 
omit  the  opportunity  of  writing  to  yon,  raptures  of  salutation  were  over,  you  did 
•which  Mr.  Beauclerk's  passage  through  '"Jt  find  your  thongbts  confessed  their 
iMilan  affords  me.  disappointment, 

I  suppose  you  received  the  Idlers,  and  Moralsentcnces appear ostentatiousand 
1  intend  that  you  shall  soon  receive  tumid,  when  they  have  no  greater  occa- 
Shakspeare,  that  you  may  explain  his  sions  than  the  journey  of  a  wit  to  his 
U'orks  to  the  ladies  of  Italy,  and  tell  them  own  town  :  yet  such  pleasures  and  such 
the  story  of  the  editor,  among  the  other  pains  make  up  the  general  mass  of  life  ; 
Strange  narratives  with  which  your  long  and  as  nothing  is  little  to  him  that  feels 
residence  in  his  unknown  region  has  sup-  it  with  great  sensibility,  a  mind  able  to 
plied  you.  see  common  incidents  in  their  real  state. 

As  you  have  now  been  long  aw^ay,  I  Js  disposed  by  very  common  incidents  to 
suppose  your  curiosity  may  pant  for  some  very  serious  eonlen)plations.  Let  us  trust 
news  of  your  old  friends.  Mis*  Williams  that  a  time  will  come,  w  hen  the  present 
and  I  live  much  as  we  did.  Miss  Cotte-  moment  shall  be  no  longer  irksome  j 
rel  still  cojuinucs  to  cling  to  Mrs.  Porter,  "when  we  shall  not  borrow  all  our  happi- 
"iiid  Charlotte  is  now  big  of  the  fourth  "^ss  from  hope,  which  at  last  is  to  eud 
child.    Mr.  lleynolds  gets  six  thousand  a    »"  disappointment. 

year.  Levet  is  lately  married,  not  witli-  I  beg  that  you  will  shew  Mr.  Beau- 
out  much  suspicion  that  he  has  been  clerk  all  the  civilities  which  you  have  in 
\sretchcdly  cheated  in  his  match.  Mr.  your  power  j  for  he  has  always  been  kind 
("hambers  is  gone  this  day,  for  the  first    tome. 

fin)e,  the  circuit  with  the  judges,  Mr.  I  have  lately  seen  Mr.  Stratico,  Pro- 
Kichardson  is  dead  of  an  apoplexy,  and  fesser  of  Padua,  who  has  told  me  of  your 
his  second  daughter  has  married  a  mer-  quarrel  with  an  Abbot  of  the  Celestine 
chant.  Order ;  but  had  not  the  particulars  very 

My   vanity,  or   my  kindness,  makes    ready  in  his  memory.    "When  you  write 
me  flatter  myself,  that  you  would  rather    to  Mr.   Marsili,    let  him   know  that  I 
liear  of  mc  than  of  those  whom  I  have    remember  him  with  kindness, 
mentioned  j  but  of  myself  I  have  very        ^lay  you,  my  Baretti,  be  very  happy 
Jitile  which  I  care  to  tell.     Last  winter  I    at  Milan,  or  some  other  place  nearer  to, 
went  down  to  my  native  town,  where  I    Sir,  your  most  afl'cdionate  humble  sei" 
found  the   streets    much  narrower  and    vant,  &c. 
shorter  than  I  thought  I  had  left  them, 
inhabited  by  a  new  race  of  people,  to 
a\hjm  I  was    very  little  known.     My 
pl.ivfellowi  were  grown  old,  and  forced 
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LETtER   LXIX. 
Another  from  t)r,  Johnson  to  Jos.  Baretti. 

Sir,  Dec.  21,  1762. 

Voi^  are  not  to  suppose,  with  all  your 
conviction  of  my  idleness,  thatlhave 
passed  all  tliis  time  without  ■writing  to  my 
B&retti.  I  gave  a  letter  to  Mr.  Beau- 
clerk,  who,  in  my  opinion,  and  in  his 
own,  was  hastening  to  Naples  for  the  re- 
covery of  his  health  ;  but  he  has  stopped 
at  Paris,  and  I  know  not  when  he  will 
proceed.     Langton  is  with  him. 

I  will  not  trouble  you  with  speculations 
about  peace  and  war.  The  good  or  ill 
success  of  battles  and  embassies  extends 
itself  to  a  very  smallpart  of  domestic  life  ; 
\ve  all  have  good  and  evil,  which  we  feel 
more  sensibly  than  our  petty  part  of  pub- 
lic miscarriage  or  prosperity.  I  am  sorry 
for  your  disappointment,  wiih  which  you 
seem  more  touched  than  I  should  expect 
a  man  of  your  resolution  and  experience 
to  have  been,  did  I  not  know  lliat  ge- 
neral truths  are  seldom  applied  to  par- 
ticular occasions  ;  andthut  the  fallacy  of 
our  self-love  extends  itself  as  wide  as  our 
interest  or  affections.  Every  man  believes 
that  mistresses  are  unfaithful,  and  patrons 
capricious  ;  but  he  excepts  his  own  mis- 
tress ancf  his  own  patron.  We  have  all 
learned  that  greatness  is  negligent  and 
contemptuous,  and  that  in  courts,  life  is 
l)ften  languished  away  in  ungratilied  ex- 
pectation ;  but  he  that  approjiches  great- 
ness, or  glitters  in  a  court,  imagines  that 
destiny  has  at  last  exempted  him  from 
the  common  lot* 

Do  not  let  such  evils  overwhelm  you 
as  thousands  have  sufCcred  and  thousands 
have  surmounted  ;  but  turn  your  thoughts 
with  vigour  to  some  other  plan  of  lile  ; 
and  keep  always  in  your  mind,  that,  with 
due  submission  to  I'rov'.dence,  a  man  of 
i^enius  has  been  .seldom  ruined  but  by 
himself.  Your  patron's  weakness  or  in- 
sensibility will  finally  do  you  little  hurt, 
if  he  is  not  assisted  by  your  own  passions. 
Of  your  love  1  know  not  the  propriety, 
nor  can  estimate  the  power  ;  but  in  love, 
as  in  every  other  passion,  of  which  hope 
is  theesscnccj  we  ought  always  toremim- 
ber  the  uncertainty  of  events.  There  is 
indeed  nothing  that  so  much  seduces  rea- 
son from  her  vigilance,  as  the  thought  of 
J)aS5!n2  lifo  witUan  amiable  woman  ;  and 


if  all  would  happen  that  a  lover  fancies 
I  know  not  what  other  terrestrial  happi- 
ness would  deserve  pursuit.  But  love  and 
marriage  are  dift'erent  stales.  Those  who 
are  to  suffer  the  evils  together,  and  to  suf- 
fer often  for  the  sake  of  one  another,  soon 
lose  that  tenderness  of  look  and  that  be- 
nevolence of  mind  which  arose  from  the 
participation  of  unmingled  pleasure  and 
successive  amusement.  A  woman  we  are 
sure  will  not  be  always  fair  ;  we  are  not; 
sure  she  will  always  be  virtuous  ;  and  man 
cannot  retain  through  life  that  respect 
and  assiduity  by  which  he  pleases  for  a 
day  or  for  a  month.  I  do  not  however 
pretend  to  have  discovered  that  life  hag 
any  thing  more  to  be  desired  than  a  pru- 
dent and  virtuous  marriage  ;  therefore 
know  not  what  counsel  to  give  you. 

If  you  can  quit  your  imagination  of 
love  and  greatness,  and  leave  your  hopes 
of  preferment  and  bridal  raptures  to  try 
once  more  the  fortune  of  literature  and 
industry,  the  way  through  France  is  now 
open.  We  flatter  ourselves  that  we  shall 
cultivate  vvith  greu*  diligence  the  arts  of 
peace  ;  and  every  man  will  be  welcome 
among  us  who  can  teach  us  any  thing 
we  do  not  know.  For  your  part,  you 
will  find  all  your  old  friends  willing  to 
receive  you. 

lleynolds  still  continues  to  increase  in 
reputation  and  in  riches.  Miss  Williams, 
who  very  much  loves  you,  goes  on  in  the 
old  way.  Miss  Cotterel  is  still  with  Mrs. 
Porter.  Miss  Charlotte  is  married  to 
Dean  Lewis,  and  has  three  children.  .Mr. 
Levet  has  married  a  street-walker.  But 
the  gazette  of  my  narration  must  now  ar- 
rive to  tell  you,  that  Baihurst  went  phy- 
sician to  the  army,  and  died  at  the  lia^ 
vannah. 

I  know  not  whether  I  have  not  sent 
you  word  that  Uugginsand  llichardson 
are  both  dead.  When  we  see  our  ene- 
mies and  friends  gliding  away  before  us, 
let  us  not  forget  that  we  are  subject  in 
the  general  law  of  mortality,  and  sliall 
soon  be  where  ouf  doom  will  be  fixed  fot 
ever.  I  pray  God  to  bless  you,  and  am, 
Sir,  your  most  affectionate  iiumble  .ser- 
vant, &c. 

Write  sooH. 
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LETTER    LXX. 

Mrs.  Thrale.toMr. .  on  hisjiiarriage. 

My  Hear  Sir, 
1   RKCEiVED  the  news  of  vour  marriage 


eyes  I  doubt,  thouiih  tha  rest  of  yonrsex 
will  think  hor  handsomer  tor  thes^  dozt-n 
years.  Turn,  therefore,  all  your  attentioii 
to  her  mind,  which  will  daily  gro\r 
brighter  by  polishing.  Study  some  easy 
science  toj;ether,  and  acquire  a  similarity 
or  tastes  while  30U  enjoy  a  community  of 
"*■  witii  infinite  deli}ihr.  and  hope  that  pleasures.  You  will,  by  this  mean?,  have 
the  sincerity  with  which  I  wish  your  hup-  many  images  in  common,  and  be  freed 
piness  may  excuse  the  liberty  I  take  in  from  tlie  necessity  of  separating  to  find 
giving  you  a  few  rules  whereby  more  amusement :  nothing  is  so  <iangfrous  to 
certainly  to  obtain  it.  I  sec  you  smile  at  wedded  love  as  the  possibility  of  either 
ray  wrong-headed  kindness,  and  reflect-  being  happy  out  of  the  company  of  the 
in"  on  the  charms  of  your  bride,  cry  out  other;  endeavour  therefore  to  cement 
in  a  rapture,  that  you  are  happy  enough  the  present  intimacy  on  every  side;  let 
without  my  rules.  I  know  you  are  ;  but  your  wife  juver  be  kept  ignorant  of  your 
after  one  of  the  forty  years,  which  I  hope  income,  your  expences,  your  frientlships, 
you  will  pass  pleasingly  together,  are  or  aversions  ;  let  her  know  your  very 
over,  this  letter  may  come  in  turn,  and  faults,  but  make  them  amiable  by  your 
rules  for  felicity  may  not  be  found  unne-  virtues  ;  consider  all  conceiilment  as  * 
cessary,  however  some  of  them  may  ap-  broach  of  fidelity  ;  let  her  never  have  any 
pear  impracticable.  thing  to  find  out  in  your  character,  and 

Could  that  kind  of  love  be  kept  alive  remember,  that  from  the  moment  one  of 
through  the  married  state,  which  makes  the  partners  turns  spy  upon  the  other, 
the  charm  of  a  single  one,  the  sovereign  they  have  commenced  a  stale  of  hosti- 
good  would  no  longer  be  sought  for;  in     lity. 

the  union  of  two  faithful  lovers  it  wouKl  Seek  not  for  happiness  in  singularity  ; 
be  found  :  but  reason  shows  us  that  this  and  diead  a  refinement  of  wisdom  as  a 
is  impossible,  and  experience  informs  us  deviation  Hito  folly.  Listen  not  to  those 
that  it  never  was  so  ;  we  must  preserve  sages  who  advise  you  always  to  scorn  the 
it  as  long,  and  supply  it  as  happily,  as  we  counsel  of  a  woman,  and  ifyou  comply 
can.  with  her  requests  pronounce  you  to  be 

When  your  present  violence  of  passion  wife  ridden.  Think  not  any  privation, 
subsides,  imwevcr,  and  a  more  cool  and  except  of  positive  evil,  an  excellence,  and 
tranquil  affection  lakes  its  place,  be  not  do  not  congratulate  yourself  that  your 
basly  to  censure  yourself  as  indiflcrent,  or  wife  is  not  a  learned  lady,  that  she  never 
to  lament  \ourself  as  unhappy  ;  you  have  touches  a  c«rd,  or  is  wholly  ignorant 
lost  that  only  which  it  was  impossible  to  how  to  make  a  pudding.  Cards,  cook- 
retain,  and  it  were  graceless  amid  the  ery,  and  learning,  are  all  good  in  their 
pleasures  of  a  prosperous  summer  to  re-  places,  and  may  all  be  used  with  advan- 
grct  the  blossoms  of  a  transient   spring,     tagc. 

Neither  unwarily  condemn  your  bride's  With  regard  to  expcnce,  I  can  only 
JTfsipidity  till  you  have  recollected  that  no  observe,  that  the  money  laid  out  in  the 
object  however  sublime,  no  sounds  how-  purchase  of  distinction  is  seldom  or  ever 
ever  charming,  can  continue  to  transport  profitably  employed.  We  live  in  an  age 
us  with  delight  when  they  no  longer  when  splendid  furniture  and  glittering 
strike  us  with  novelty.  'J  he  skill  to  re-  equipage  are  grown  too  common  to  catch 
novate  the  powers  of  plca'^ingis  said  in-  the  notice  of  the  meanest  spectator,  and 
deed  to  be  posses».cd  by  some  women  in  an  for  the  greater  ones  they  only  rcga.^d  our 
eminent  degree,  but  the  artifices  of  ma-  wasteful  folly  with  silent  contempt,  or 
turity  are  seldom  seen  to  adorn  the  inno-  open  indignation. — This  may  perhaps  be 
cence  of  youth  ;  you  have  made  your  a  displeasing  reflection,  but  the  following 
choice,  and  ought  to  approve  if.  consideration    ought    to  make   amends. 

Satiety  fi^llows  quick  upon  the  heels  of  'J  he  age  we  live  in,  pays,  I  think,  peculiar 
possession  ;  and  to  be  happy,  we  must  itl-  attention  to  the  higher  clistinctions  of  wit, 
ways  have  somethijig  in  view.  The  per-  knowledge,  and  virtue,  to  which  we  may 
son  of  your  lady  is  already  all  your  ovn,  more  ssiiely,  more  cheaply,  and  more 
and  will  not  grow  tfior^  pleasing  in  ycur     h«jr,aursbl\,  9«p!re.     'I'he  giddy  flirt  of 
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quality  ifrets  at  llie  respect  she  sees  ^aid 
to  Lady  Edgecumbe,  and  the  gay  dunce 
sits  pining  fur  apartncr,  wliile  Jones  the 
Orientalist  leads  up  the  ball. 

I  said  that  the  person  of  your  lady 
would  not  grow  more  pleasing  to  you, 
but  pray  let  her  never  suspect  that  it 
;;rows  less  so  :  that  a  woman  will  piirdon 
fill  affront  to  her  understai'.ding  much 
sooner  than  one  to  her  {person,  is  well 
known  :  nor  will  any  of  us  contradict  the 
iissertion.  All  our  attainments,  all  our 
arts,  are  employed  to  gain  and  keep  the 
heart  of  man  ;  and  what  mortification  can 
exceed  the  disa])poinimcnt,  if  the  end  be 
not  obtained  !  'rhere  is  no  reproof  ho.v- 
ever  pointed,  no  punishment  however 
severe,  that  a  woman  of  spirit  will  not  pre- 
fer to  neglect ;  and  if  she  can  endure  it 
without  complaint,  it  only  proves  that  she 
means  to  make  herself  amends  by  the  at- 
tention of  others  for  the  slights  of  her  hus- 
band. For  this,  and  for  every  reason,  it 
behoves  a  married  man  not  to  let  his  po- 
liteness fail,  though  his  ardour  may  abate, 
but  to  retain,  at  least,  that  general  civility 
towards  his  own  lady  which  he  is  so  wil- 
ling to  pay  to  every  other,  and  not  show 
«i  wife  of  eighteen  or  twenty  years  old, 
that  every  man  in  company  can  treat  her 
uith  more  complaisance  than  he  who  so 
<»ften  vowed  to  her  eternal  fondness. 

It  is  not  my  opinion  that  a  young 
Woman  should  be  indulged  in  every  wild 
M'ish  of  her  gay  heart  or  giddy  head,  but 
contradiction  may  be  softened  by  domes- 
tic kindness,  and  qui(^  pleasures  substi- 
tuted in  the  place  of  noisy  ones.  Public 
amusements  are  not  indeed  so  expensive 
as  is  somtimes  imagii«;d>  but  they  tend 
to  alienate  the  mindsof  married  people 
from  each  other,  A  well-cho-^en  society 
of  friends  and  acquaintance,  more  emi- 
nent for  virtue  and  good  sense  than  for 
gaiety  and  splendour,  where  the  conver- 
sation of  the  day  may  afford  comment  for 
the  evfning,  secm>  the  most  rational  plea- 
sure this  great  town  can  afford  ;  and  to 
this  a  game  at  cards  now  and  then  gives 
an  additional  relish. 

'I'hat  your  own  superiority  should  al- 
ways be  seen,  but  never  felt,  seems  an 
excellent  general  rule.  A  wife  should 
outshine  her  husband  in  nothing, not  even 
in  her  dress.  If  she  happens  to  have  a 
taste  for  thetriflingdistinctions  that  finery 
can  confer,  suffer  her  not  for  a  monirjit 
t«  fancy,  when  she  appears   in  public, 


that  Sir  Edward  or  the  Colonel  are  finer 
gentlemen  than  her  husband      The  bano 
of  married  happiness  among  the  city  men 
in  general   has  been,   that  finding   them- 
felves  unfit  for  polite  life  they  transfer- 
red their  vanity  co   their  ladies,    dressed 
them    up  gaily,  and  sent  them  out  a  gal- 
lanting, while  the   good  man  was  to  re- 
gale with  port-wine  or  rum  punch,  per- 
haps among  mean  companions,  after  the 
Compting-house  was   shut;  this  pradiica 
produced  the  ridicule  thrown  on  them  in 
all  our  comedies  and  novels  since   com- 
merce  began  to  prosper.     But  now  that; 
I  am  so  near  the  subject,  a  word  or  two 
on  jealousy  may  not  be  amiss  ;  for  though 
not  a  failing  of  the  present  age's  growth, 
yet  the  seeds  of  it  are  too  certainly  sown 
in  every  warm  bosom  for  us  to  neglect  it 
as  a  fault  of  no  consequence.     If  you  are 
ever  tempted  to  be  jealous,  watch   your 
wife  narrowly,  but  never  tease  her  :  tell 
her  your  jealousy,  but  conceal  your  sus- 
picion ;  let  her,  in  short,  be  satisfied  that 
it  is    only  your  odd  temper,   and   even 
troublesome  attachment,  that  m^es  you 
follow  her  ;  but  let  her  not  dream    that 
you  ever  doubted  seriously  of  her  virtue, 
even  for  a  moment.     If  she  is  disposed 
towards  jealousy  of  you,  let  me  beseech 
you  to  be  always  explicit  with    her,  and 
never  mysterious  :  bo  above  delighting  in 
her  pain  of  all  things, — nor  do  your  bu- 
siness, nor  pay  your  visits,  with  an  air  of 
concealment,   when   all  you    are   doing 
might  as  well  be  proclaimed  perhaps  in 
the  parish  vestry.    But  I  will  hope  better 
than  this  of  your  tenderness  and  of  your 
virtue,  and  will  release  you  from  a  lecture 
you   have  so  very  little  need  of,  unless 
your  extreme  youth  and  my  uncommon    • 
regard  will  excuse  it.  And  now  farewell; 
make   my  kindest  compliments  to  your 
wife,  and  be  happy  in  propoi  lion  as  hap- 
piness is  wished  you  by,  dear  Sir,  ^'C. 


LETTER    LXXI. 

Dr.  Jvhnson  a  Mr.  Mr.  BosKcIt,  a  la 
Cuur  de  VEmpereur,  Utrecht. 

Dear  Sir,  Ix)udon,  Dec.  8,  176J. 

■Xrou  are  not  to  think  yourself  forgot- 
■*■  ten,  or  criminally  neglected,  that 
you  have  had  yet  no  letter  from  me. 
I  love  to  see  my  friends,  to  hear  from 
tbeiu,  to  talk  to  then),  and  to  talk  of 
3  A  2  th«;u-; 
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them  ;  but  it  is  not  without  a  consifler- 
able  effort  of  resolution  that  I  prevail 
upon  myself  to  write,  I  would  not,  how- 
ever, gratify  my  own  indolence  by  the 
omission  of  any  important  duty,  or  any 
office  of  real  kindness. 

To  tell  you  that  1  uin  or  am  not  well, 
that  I  have  or  have  not  been  in  the 
country,  that  I  drank  your  health  in  the 
room  in  which  we  sat  last  together,  and 
tliatyour  accjuaintance  continue  to  speak 
of  you  with  their  former  kindness,  topics 
with  which  those  letters  are  commonly 
Jillcd  which  are  written  only  for  the  sake 
of  writing,  I  seldom  shall  think  woith 
communicating  ;  but  if  I  can  have  it  in 
jny  power  to  calm  any  harassing  disquiet, 
to  excite  any  virtuous  disire,  to  rectify 
any  important  opinion,  or  fortify  any 
fjenerous  resolution,  you  need  not  doubt 
but  I  shall  at  least  wish  to  prefer  the 
pleasure  of  gratifying  a  friend  much  Icbs 
esteemed  than  yourself,  be  fore  the  gloomy 
calm  of  idle  vacancy.  Whether  I  shall 
easily^arrive  at  an  exact  punctuality  of 
correspondence,  I  cannot  tell.  I  shall, 
at  present,  expect  that  you  will  receive 
this  in  return  for  two  which  I  have  had 
from  you.  The  lirst,  indeed,  gave  me 
an  account  so  hopeless  of  the  state  of 
your  mind,  thatj  it  hardly  admitted  or 
deserved  an  answer;  by  the  second  I  was 
much  better  pleased  ;  and  the  pleasure 
will  still  be  increased  by  such  a  narrative 
of  the  progress  of  your  studies,  as  may 
evince  the  continuance  of  an  equal  and 
rational  application  of  your  mind  to  some 
iiseful  inquiry. 

You  will,  perhaps,  wisli  t©  ask,  what 
.study  I  would  recommend.  I  shall  not 
"  speak  of  theology,  because  it  ought  not 
to  be  cdnsidered  as  a  question  whether 
you  shall  cndi-avour  to  know  the  will  of 
<Jod. 

I  shall,  therefore,  consider  only  such 
studies  ns  we  arc  at  liberty  to  pursue  or 
to  neglect  ;  and  of  these  I  know  not  how 
you  will  ifiake  a  better  choice,  than  l)y 
studying  the  civil  law,  as  your  father 
advises,  and  the  ancieiit  languages,  as 
you  had  detemnned  forytuirsclf ;  at  least 
resolve,  while  you  reniiiin  in  any  settled 
residence,  to  spend  a  certain  number  of 
hours  every  day  amongst  your  books, 
'i'he  dissipation  of  thought,  of  which  you 
complain,  is  nothing  more  than  the  vacil- 
lation of  a  mind  suspended  between  dif- 
ferent motives,  and  changing  its  direcliou 


as  any  motive  gains  or  loses  strength. 
If  you  can  but  kindle  in  your  mind  any 
strong  desire,  if  you  can  but  keep  pre- 
dominant any  wish  for  some  particular 
excellence  or  attainment,  the  gusts  of 
imagination  will  break  away,  without  any 
effect  upon  your  conduct,  and  commonly 
without  any  traces  left  upon  the  me- 
mory. 

There  lurks,  perhaps,  in  every  humtin 
heart  a  desire  of  distinction, whichinclines 
every  man  first  to  hope,  and  then  to  be- 
lieve, that  Nature  has  given  him  some- 
thing peculiar  to  himself.  This  vanity 
makes  one  mind  nurse  aversions,  and 
another  actuate  desires,  till  they  rise  by 
art  much  above  their  •riginal  state  of 
power;  and  as  aiibction,  in  time  im- 
proves to  habit,  they  at  last  tyrannise 
over  him  who  at  first  encouraged  them 
only  for  show.  Every  desire  is  a  viper 
in  the  bosom,  who,  while  he  was  chill, 
was  harmless  ;  but  when  warmth  gave 
him  strength,  exerted  it  in  poison.  You 
know  a  gentleman,  who,  when  lirst  hg 
set  his  foot  in  the  gay  world,  as  he  pfp-: 
pared  himself  to  whirl  in  the  vortex  o( 
pleasure,  imagined  ^'v  total  indifference 
and  universal  negligence  to  be  the  most 
agrecablu  concomitants  of  youth,  and  thes 
strongest  indication  of  an  airy  teinper 
and  a  quick  apprehension.  Vacant  to 
every  ol)ject,  and  sensible  of  every  im- 
])ulse,  he  thought  that  all  appearance  of 
diligence  would  deduct  something  froiu 
the  reputation  of  genius  ;  and  hoped  that 
he  should  appear  to  attain,  aipidst  all  the 
ease  of  carelessness  and  all  the  tumult  of 
diversion,  that  knowledge  and  those  ac- 
complishments which  mortals  of  the  com- 
mon fabric  obtain  only  by  mute  abstrac- 
tion and  solitary  drudgery.  lie  tried  this 
scheme  of  life  awhile,  was  made  weary 
of  it  by  his  sense  and  his  virtue,  he  then 
wished  to  return  to  his  studies  ;  and 
finding  long  habits  of  idleness  and  plear 
sure  harder  to  be  cured  than  he  expected, 
still  willing  to  retain  his  claim  to  some 
extraordinary  prerogatives,  resolved  lii^ 
common  consequences  of  irregularity  into 
an  unalterable  decree  of  destiny,  and  conj- 
cluded  that  Nature  had  originally  form- 
ed him  incapable  of  rational  employ- 
ment. 

Let  all  such  fancies,  illusive  and  de- 
structive, be  banished  henceforward  trcmn 
your  thoughts  for  evej-.  Resolve,  and 
keep  your  resolution  ;  choose,  and  pursue 
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your  choice.  If  you  spend  this  day  in 
study,  you  will  rind  yourself  still  more 
able  to  study  to-morrow  ;  not  that  you 
are  to  expect  thatyou  shall  at  once  ob- 
tain a  complete  victory.  Depravity  is 
Jiot  very  easily  overcome.  Resolution 
will  some  time  relax,  and  diligence  will 
sometimes  be  interrupted ;  but  let  no 
accidental  surprize  or  deviation,  whether 
sliort  or  long,  dispose  you  to  despon- 
dency. Consider  these  failings  as  inci- 
dent to  all  mankind.  Begin  again  where 
you  left  of}',  and  endeavour  to  avoid  the 
seducements  that  prevailed  over  you 
before. 

This,  my  dear  Boswell,  is  advice  which, 
perhaps,  has  been  often  given  you,  and 
j;ivcn  you  without  effect.  But  this  ad- 
vice, if  you  will  not  take  from  others, 
you  must  take  from  your  own  reflections, 
if  you  purpose  to  do  the  duties  of  the 
station  to  which  the  bounty  of  Providence 
has  called  you. 

Let  me  have  a  long  letter  from  you  as 
soon  as  you  can.  I  hope  you  continue 
your  journal,  and  enrich  it  with  many  ob- 
servations upon  the  country  in  which 
you  reside.  It  will  be  a  favour  if  you 
can  get  me  any  books  in  the  Frisick  lan- 
guage, and  can  inquire  how  the  poor 
are  maintained  in  the  Seven  Provinces. 
{  am,  dear  Sir,  your  most  a^ectionate 
servant. 


LETTER    LXXII. 

Pr.  Johnson  a  Mr.  Mr.  Boswell,  chez 
Mr.  Waters,  Banquier,  d  Paris. 

Johnson's-court,  Fleet-Street, 
Dear  Sir,  Jan.  14,  1766. 

A  POLOGIES  are  seldom  of  any  use. 
^^  We  will  delay  till  your  arrival  the 
reasons,  good  or  bad, which  have  made  me 
such  a  sparing  and  ungrateful  correspon- 
dent. Be  assured,  for  the  present,  that 
polliing  has  lessened  either  the  esteem  or 
love  with  which  I  dismissed  you  at  Har- 
wich. Both  have  been  increased  by  all 
that  I  have  been  told  of  you  by  yourself 
or  others  ;  and  when  you  return,  you 
nill  return  to  an  unaltered,  and,  I  hope, 
unalterable  friend. 

All  that  you  have  to  fear  from  me  is 
;  the  vexation  of  disappointing  me.  No 
man  loves  to  frustrate  expectaiions  which 
fcavc  been  formed  in  his  favcmr;  and  the 


pleasure  which  I  promise  myself  from 
your  journals  and  remarks  is  so  great, 
that  perhaps  no  degree  of  attention  or 
discernment  will  be  sufficient  to  afford 
it. 

Coin^  home,  however,  and  take  your 
chance.  I  long  to  see  you,  and  to  hear 
you  ;  and  hope  that  we  shall  not  be  so 
long  separated  again.  Come  home,  and 
expect  such  a  welcome  as  is  due  to  him, 
whom  a  wife  and  noble  curiosityi  has  led, 
where  perhaps  no  native  of  this  country 
ever  was  before. 

1  have  no  news  to  tell  you  that  can 
deserve  your  notice;  nor  would  I  willing- 
ly lessen  the  pleasure  that  any  novelty 
may  give  you  at  your  return.  I  am 
afraid  we  shall  find  it  diflicuit  to  keep 
among  us  a  mind  which  has  been  so 
long  feasted  with  variety.  But  let  us 
try  what  esteem  and  kindness  can  ef- 
fect. 

As  your  father's  liberality  has  indulg- 
ed you  with  so  long  a  ramble,  I  doubt 
not  but  you  will  think  his  sickness,  or 
even  his  desire  te  see  you,  a  sufficient 
reason  for  hastening  your  return,  The 
longer  we  live,  and  the  more  we  think, 
the  higher  value  we  learn  to  put  on  the 
friendship  and  tenderness  of  parents  and 
of  friends.  Parents  we  can  have  but 
once  ;  and  he  pj-omises  himself  too  much 
who  enters  life  with  the  expectation  of 
finding  many  friends.  Upon  some  mo- 
tive, I  hope,  that  you  will  be  here  soon  ; 
and  am  willing  to  think  that  it  will  be 
an  inducement  to  your  return,  that  it  is 
sincerely  desired  by,  dear  Sir,  your  af- 
fectionate humble  servant. 


LETTER    LXXIIL 
Dr.  Johnson  to  James  Boswell,  Es(j. 

\_Nct  dated,  but  ihritten  ahout  the  1 5/i  a/Marc/j.J 

Dear  Sir, 
T  AM  ashamed   to  think  that  since  I 
"■■  received  your  letter  I  have  passed  so 
many  days  without  answering  it 

I  think  there  is  no  great  difliculty  in 
resolving  your  doubts.  The  reasons  for 
which  you  are  inclined  to  visit  London, 
are,  I  think,  not  of  sufTicient  strength  to 
answer  the  objections.  That  you  should 
delight  to  come  once  a  year  to  the  foun- 
tain of  intelligence  and  pleasure  is  very 
natural ;  but  both  information  and  plea- 
3  A  S  sure 
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sure  must  be  regulated  by  propriety. 
Pleasure,  which  cannot  be  obtained  but 
by  unreasonable  or  unsuitable  expence, 
must  always  end  in  pain  :  and  pleasure, 
vhich  must  be  enjoyed  at  the  expence  of 
another's  pain,  can  never  be  such  as  a 
vorth)-  mind  can  fully  delight  in. 

What  improvement  you  might  gain 
by  coming  tu  London,  you  may  easily 
supply  or  easily  compensate,  by  enjoin- 
ing yourself  some  particular  study  at 
home,  or  opening  some  new  avenue  to 
jufurmatjon.  Edinburgh  is  not  yet  ex- 
hausted ;  and  I  am  sure  you  will  find  no 
pleasure  here  which  can  deserve  either 
that  you  should  anticipate  any  part  of 
your  future  fortune,  or  that  you  should 
condemn  yourself  and  your  lady  to  penu- 
rious frugality  for  the  rest  of  the  year. 

I  need  not  tell  you  what  regard  you 
ewe  to  Mrs.  Boswell's  entreaties ;  or 
how  much  you  ought  to  study  the  happi- 
ness of  her  who  studies  yours  with  so 
much  diligence,  and  of  whose  kindness 
you  enjoy  such  good  effects.  Life  can  • 
not  sul)sist  in  society  but  by  reciprocal 
concessions.  She  permitted  you  to  ram- 
ble last  year,  you  must  permit  her  now  to 
kivp  you  at  home. 

Y'ur  last  reason  is  so  serious,  that  I 
an^  unwilling  to  oppose  it.  Yet  you 
luust  remember,  that  your  image  of  wor- 
shipping once  a  year  in  a  certain  place, 
iri  imitation  of  the  Jews,  is  but  a  com- 
pan-^on,  and  simile  non  tat  idem  ;  if  the 
annual  resort  to  Jerusalem  was  a  duly  to 
the  Jews,  it  was  a  duty  becauss  it  was 
commanded  ;  and  yuu  have  no  such  com- 
mand, therefore  no  such  duty.  It  may 
be  dangerous  to  receive  too  readily,  and 
indulge  Loo  fondly,  opinions,  from  which 
perhaps,  no  pious  mind  is  wholly  dis- 
engaged, of  local  sanctity  and  local  de- 
votion. You  know  what  strange  effects 
they  have  produced  over  a  great  part  of 
Ihfe  Christian  world.  I  am  now  writing, 
and  you,  when  you  read  this,  are  reading 
under  the  Eye  of  Omnipresence. 

To  what  degree  fancy  is  to  be  admitted 
into  religious  offices,  it  would  require 
much  deliberation  to  determine.  I  am 
far  from  intending  totally  to  exclude  it. 
Fancy  is  a  faculty  bestowed  by  our 
Creator,  and  it  is  reasonable  that  all  his 
gifts  should  be  used  to  his  glory,  that  all 
our  faculties  should  co-operate  in  his 
worship  ;  but  they  are  to  co-operate 
according  to  ibe  will  of  him  that  gave 


them,  according  to  the  order  which  his 
wisdom  has  established.  As  ceremonies 
prudential  or  convenient  are  less  obliga- 
tory than  positive  ordinances,  as  bodly 
worship  is  only  the  token  to  others  or 
ourselves  of  mental  adoration,  so  Fancy  is 
always  to  act  in  subordination  to  Reason. 
We  m.ay  take  Fancy  for  a  companion, 
but  must  follow  Reason  as  our  guide.  We 
may  allow  Fancy  to  suggest  certain  ideas 
in  certain  places,  but  Reason  must  always 
be  heard,  when  she  tells  us,  that  those 
ideas  and  those  places  have  no  natural 
or  necessary  relation.  When  we  enter  a 
church  we  habitually  recall  to  mind  the 
duty  of  adoration,  but  we  must  not  omit 
adoration  for  want  of  a  temple  ;  because 
we  know,  and  ought  to  remcmher,  that 
the  Universal  Lord  is  every  where  pre- 
sent ;  and  that,  therefore,  to  come  to 
Jona,  or  to  Jerusalem,  though  it  may  be 
useful,  cannot  be  necessary. 

Thus  I  have  answered  yourletter,  and 
have  not  answered  it  negligently.  I  love 
you  too  well  to  be  careless  when  you  are 
serious. 

I  think  I  shall  be  very  diligent  next 
week  about  our  travels,  which  I  have 
too  long  neglected.  1  am,  dear  Sir, 
your  most,  (Sec. 

Compliments  to  Madara  and  Wiss, 


LETTER    LXXIV. 
Dr.  Johnson  to  Mr,  James  Macphersor,, 

Mr.  James  Macpherson, 
T  RECEIVED  your  foolish  and  impudent 
-*-  letter.  Any  violence  offered  me  I 
shall  do  my  best  to  repel  ;  and  what  I 
cannot  do  for  myself,  the  law  shall  do 
for  rne.  I  hope  I  shall  never  be  deterred 
from  detecting  what  I  think  a  cheat,  by 
the  menaces  of  a  ruftian. 

What  would  you  have  me  retract?  I 
thought  your  book  an  imposture  ;  I 
think  it  an  imposture  still.  For  this 
opinion  I  have  given  my  reason  to  the 
public,  which  I  here  dare  you  to  refute. 
Your  rage  I  defy.  Your  abilities,  since 
your  Homer,  are  not  so  formidable  ;  and 
what  I  hear  of  your  morals  inclines  me  to 
pay  regard  not  to  what  you  shall  say, 
but  to  what  you  shall  prove.  You  may 
print  this  if  you  will. 
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LETTER    LXXV. 
Dr.  Johnson  to  James  Pwsxcell,  Esq, 

Dear  Sir,  London,    Aug.  ^7,    1775. 

T  AM  now  ri'turncd  from  the  annual 
ramble  into  the  mi'ldlc;  coiuuics. 
Having  t>et'n  noliiiiig  that  I  had  nut  seen 
before,  1  have  nothing  to  relate.  Time 
has  left  that  part  of  the  island  few  an- 
tifjiiitics;  and  commtrce  has  lelc  the 
people  no  singularities.  I  was  glad  to 
go  abroad,  and,  perhaps,  glad  to  come 
home;  which  is,  in  other  words,  I  was, 
I  am  afraid,  weary  of  fating  at  home, 
and  wfary  of  being  abroad.  Is  not  this 
the  state  of  liie  ?  But,  if  we  confess  this 
weariness,  let  us  not  lament  it  ;  for  all 
the  wise  and  all  the  good  say,  that  we 
may  cure  it. 

For  the  black  fumes  which  rise  in  your 
mind.  I  can  prescribe  nothing  but  that 
you  disperse  them  by  honest  business  or 
innocent  pleasure,  and  by  reading  some- 
times easy  and  somciimes  serious.  Change 
of  place  is  useful ;  and  I  hope  that  your 
jcsidence  at  Auchinlcck  will  have  many 
good  effects*  *  *  »  *  * 

That  I  should  have  given  pain  to 
Rasay,  I  am  sincerely  sorry  ;  and  am 
tJierefore  very  much  pleased  that  he  is  no 
longer  uneasy.  He  still  thinks  that  I 
liavc  represented  him  as  personally  giving 
up  the  chieftainship.  I  meant  only  tliat 
it  was  no  longer  contested  between  the 
two  houses,  and  supposed  it  settled,  per- 
haps, by  the  cession  of  some  remote  ge- 
neration in  the  house  of  Dunvegan.  I 
am  .sorry  the  advertisement  was  not  con- 
tinued for  three  or  four  times  in  the 
papers. 

That  Lord  Monboddo  and  Mr.  Mac- 
queen  shouldcontrovert  a  position  contra- 
ry to  the  iniaginarv  interest  of  literary  or 
national  prejudice,  might  be  easily  ima- 
gined ;  but  of  a  standing  fact  there  ought 
to  be  no  controversy  :  if  there  are  men 
with  tails,  catch  an  /io?nu  cainlatus ;  if 
there  was  writing  of  old  in  the  Highlands 
or  Hebrides,  in  the  Krsc  language,  pro- 
duce the  manuscripti.  Where  men  write 
they  will  write  to  one  another,  and  some 
of  their  letters,  in  families  studious  of 
their  ancestry,  will  be  kept.  In  Wales 
there  are  many  manuscripts. 

I  have  now  three  parcels  of  Lord 
Hailes's  History,  which  I  purpose  to  re- 
turn all  tlie  next  weiik  :  tUat  his  respect 


for  my  little  observations  should  keep  his 
work  in  suspense,  makes  one  of  the  evils 
of  my  journey.  It  is  in  our  language,  I 
think,  a  new  mode  of  history,  wliich  tells 
all  that  is  wanted,  and,  I  >uiipose,  all  that 
is  known,  without  laboured  splendour  of 
language,  or  aftected  subtilty  of  conjec- 
ture. The  exactness  of  his  dates  raises 
my  wonder.  Heseems  to  have  the  close- 
ness (jf  Henault  without  his  constraint. 

Mrs. 'I'll rale  was  so  entertained  with 
your  '  Journal*,'  that  she  almost  read 
herself  blind.  She  has  a  great  regard 
for  you. 

Of  Mrs.  Boswell,  though  she  knows 
in  her  heart  that  she  does  not  love  me, 
I  am  always  glad  to  hear  any  good,  and 
hope  that  she  and  the  little  dear  ladies 
will  have  neither  sickness  nor  any  other 
at'fliction.  liut  she  knovvs  that  she  does 
not  care  what  becomes  of  me,  and  for 
that  she  may  be  sure  that  I  think  her  very 
much  tohlamo. 

Never,  my  dear  sir,  do  you  take  it 
into  year  head  to  think  that  I  do  not  love 
you  ;  you  may  settle  yourself  in  full  con- 
fidence both  of  my  love  and  my  esteem  ; 
I  love  you  as  a  kind  man,  1  value  you  as  a 
worthy  man,  and  hope  in  time  to  reve- 
rence you  as  a  man  of  exi-mplary  piety.  I 
hold  you,  as  Hamlet  has  it,  'in  my  heart 
'  of  heart,'  and,  therefore,  it  is  little  to 
say,  that  I  am,  Sir,  your  affectionate 
humble  servant. 


LETTER     LXXVL 

Vr.  Johnson  to  Mrs.  BasuelL 

Madam,  J^b'  22.  i77r. 

Tnouc. II  I  am  well  enough  pleased 
with  the  taste  of  sweetmeats,  very  lit- 
tle of  the  pleasure  which  I  received  at  the 
arrival  of  your  jar  of  marmalade  arose 
from  eating  it.  I  received  it  as  a  token 
of  friendship,  as  a  proof  of  reconciliation, 
things  much  sweeter  than  sweetmeats,, 
and  upon  this  consideration!  return  you, 
dear  Madam,  my  sincerest  thanks.  Hy 
having  your  kindness  J  think  I  have  a 
double  security  for  the  continuance  uf 
Mr.  Boswell's,  which  it  is  not  to  be  ex- 
pected that  ai^  man  can  long  keep,  when 
the  influence  of  a  livdy  so  highly  and  so 

•  Mr.  Boswell's  "  .lournal  of  a  'I'our  to  llic 
Hebrides,"  wfiicli  that  lady  read  in  the  Oiiginal 
niauusQript. 

r>A4  justly 
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justly  valued  operates  against  him.  Mr. 
lioswell  will  tell  you,  tliat  I  was  ahv<iys 
faithful  to  your  interest,  and  always  en- 
deavoured to  exalt  you  in  his  fitimation. 
You  must  now  do  the  ume  for  me.  We 
must  all  help  one  another,  and  you  must 
now  consider  me,  as,  dear  Madam,  your 
most  obliged,  and  most  humble  servant. 

LETTER    LXXVir. 

Dr.  Johnson  to  James  Boszcell,  Esq. 


Dear  Sir,  Ashbourne,  Sept.  1,  177?. 

/^N  Saturday  I  wrote  a  very  short  letter 
^^^  immediately  upon  my  arrival  hither, 
to  show  you  that  I  am  not  less  desirous  of 
the  interview  than  yourself.  Life  admits 
not  of  delays  ;  when  pleasure  can  be  had 
it  is  fit  to  catch  it :  every  hour  takes  away 
part  of  the  things  that  please  us,  and  per- 
haps part  of  our  disposition  to  be  pleased. 
"When  1  came  to  Lichfield,  I  found  my 
old  friend  Harr}-  Jackson  dead.  It  wa§ 
a  loss,  and  a  loss  not  to  be  repaired,  as 
he  was  one  of  the  companions  of  my 
childhood.  1  hope  we  may  long  continue 
to  gain  friends,  but  the  friends  which  me- 
rit or  usefulness  can  procure  us,  are  not 
able  to  supply  the  place  of  old  acquaint- 
ance, with  whom  the  days  of  youth  may 
be  retraced,  and  those  images  revived 
which  gave  the  earliest  delight.  If  you 
and  1  live  to  be  much  older, we  shall  take 
great  delight  in  talking  over  the  llebri- 
dean  Ji^urney. 

In  the  mean  time  it  may  not  be  amiss 
to  contrive  some  other  little  adventure, 
but  what  it  can  be  I  know  not ;  leave  it, 
p  Sidney  says, 

To  virtue,  fortune,  witic,  and  "():iiriu's  breast  ; 

m 

for  I  believe  Mrs.  Boswell  must  have 
some  part  in  the  consultation. 

One  thing  you  will  like.  The  Doctor' 
so  far  as  I  can  judge,  is  likely  to  leave  us 
enough  to  ourselves,  lie  was  out  to  day 
before  I  came  down,  ancj,  I  fancy,  will 
stay  out  to  dinner,  I  have  brought  the 
papers  about  poor  Dodd,  to  show  you, 
but  you  will  .^oon  have  dispatched  them. 
,  I^efore  1  came  away  I  sent  poor  Airs. 
Williams  intr)  the  country,  very  ill  of  a 
pituitous  defluxion,  which  wastes  her  "ra- 
dually  away,  and  which  her  physician  de- 
clares himself  unable  to  stop.  I  supplied 
lierasfar  as  could  be  desired,  with  ali 


convcniencies  to  make  her  excursion  and 
abede  pleasant  and  useful,  but  I  am  afraid 
she  can  only  linger  a  short  time  in  a  mor^ 
bid  state  of  weakness  and  pain. 

The  Thrales,  little  and  great,  arc  all 
Wfell,  and  purpose  to  go  to  Urighthelm- 
ston  at  Michaelmas.  They  will  invite 
me  to  go  with  them,  and  perliaps  I  may 
go,  but  \  hardly  think  I  shall  like  to  stay 
the  whole  time;  but  of  futurity  we  know 
but  little. 

Mrs.  Porter  is  well  ;  but  Mrs.  Aston, 
one  of  the  Indies  at  Stowhill,  has  been 
struck  with  a  palsy,  from  which  she  !£ 
not  likely  ever  to  recover.  How  sooix 
may  such  a  s'roke  fall  upon  us  ! 

Write  to  me,  and  let  us  know  when  we 
may  expect  yoij.  I  am,  dear  Sir,  youf 
most  humbly  servant. 


LETTER      LXXVIU. 

Dr.  Johnson  to  Mr.  filphinstotf. 

Sir,  Ju'y  27, 1778. 

TT  A  viKG- myself  suffered  what  you  are 
"*■■*■  now  suffering,I  well  know  the  weight 
of  your  distress,  how  much  need  you  havq 
of  comfort,  and  how  little  comfort  can 
be  given.  A  loss,  such  as  yours,  lace- 
rates thepiind,  and  breaks  the  whole  sys- 
tem of  purposes  and  hopes.  It  leaves^ 
dismal  vacuity  in  life,  which  aflbrds  no- 
thing on  whif:h  the  aftcctions  can  fix,  or 
to  which  endeavour  may  be  directed. 
Ail  tiiis  I  have  known,  and  it  is  now,  in 
the  vicissitude  of  things,  your  turn  to 
know  it. 

But  in  the  condition  of  mortal  beings, 
one  must  lose  another.  What  uould  be 
the  wretchedness  of  life,  if  there  was  not 
something  always  in  view,  some  Being, 
immutable  Hud  unfailing,  to  whose  mercy 
man    may    have  recourse?    Tq* frpurov 

Here  we  must  rest.  The  greatest  Being 
is  the  most  b(;ncvolent.  \\'c  must  nof 
grieve  for  the  dead  as  men  without  hope, 
because  we  know  they  are  in  his  hands. 
We  have,  indeed,  not  leisure  to  grieve 
long,  because  "c  are  hastening  to  follow 
them.  Your  race  and  mine  have  been 
interrupte<l  by  many  oljstacles,  but  we 
must  humbly  hope  for  an  happy  end.  I 
am,  Sir,  your  most  humble  servant. 
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LETTER     LXXIX. 

Dr.  Johnson  to  James  BosxceJl,  Esq. 

My  dear  Sir,         Strcntham,  Sept.  9,1779. 

ARE  you  playing  the  same  trick  again, 
and  trying  who  can  keep  silence 
longest?  Remember  that  all  tricks  are 
either  knavish  or  childish  ;  and  that  it  is 
as  foolish  to  make  experiments  upon  the 
constancy  of  a  friend,  as  upon  the  chastity 
of  a  wife. 

What  can  be  the  cause  o£  this  second 
fit  of  silence,  I  cannot  conjecture ;  but 
after  one  trick,  I  will  not  be  cheated  by 
another,  nor  will  harass  my  thoughts 
with  conjectures  about  the  motives  of  a 
rnan  who,  probably,  acts  only  by  caprice. 
I  therefore  suppose  you  are  well,  and 
that  Mrs,  Boswell  is  well  too,  and  that 
.the  fine  summer  has  restored  Lord  Au- 
chinleck.  I  am  much  better  than  you 
left  me  ;  I  think  1  am  better  than  when  I 
jvas  in  Scotland. 

I  forgot  whether  I  informed  you  that 
poor  Thrale  has  been  in  great  danger. 
Mrs.  Thrale  likewise  has  miscarried,  and 
been  much  indisposed.  Every  body  else 
is  well ;  Langton  is  in  camp.  I  intend 
to  put  Lord  Ilaile's  description  of  Dry- 
den*  into  another  edition,  and  as  I  know 
his  accuracy,  wish  he  would  consider  the 
dates,  which  I  could  not  always  settle  to 
my  own  mind. 

Mr.  Thrale  goes  to  Brighthelmston, 
about  Michaelmas,  to  be  jolly  and  ride 
a  hunting.  I  shall  go  to  town,  or  per- 
haps to  Oxford.  Exercise  and  giiiety,  or 
rather  carelessness,  will,  I  hope,  dissipate 
jail  remains  of  his  malaiiy  ;  andl  likewise 
hope,  by  the  change  of  place,  to  find  some 
opportunities  of  growing  j-ot  better  my- 
self, I  am,  dear  Sir,  your  humble  sci- 
vant. 

LETTEPt     LXXX. 

if  he  9cimc  to.  the  savie. 

Pear  Sir,  April  B,  i/^iO. 

"^^^XTell,  I  had  resolved  to  send  you  the 
Chesterfield  letter  ;  but  I  will  write 
pnce  again  without  it.  Never  impose 
?a>ks'upon  mortals.  '|'o  require  two  things 
is  the  wiiy  to  have  them  both  undone. 

^- Wiiicli  Mr.  Bos\»cll  coiiirau;iJcatc4  to  liira 
from'  his   Lwfdsliip. 


For  the  di/Bcultles  which  you  mention 
in  your  affairs  I  am  sorry  ;  but  difTiculty 
is  now  very  general:  it  is  not  therefore 
less  grievous,  for  there  is  less  hope  of 
help.  I  pretend  not  to  give  you  advice, 
not  knowing  the  state  of  your  affairs,  and 
general  couTisels  about  prudence  and  fru- 
gality would  do  you  little  good.  You 
arc,  however,  in  the  right  not  to  increase 
your  own  perplexity  by  a  journey  hither; 
and  I  hope  that  by  staying  at  home  yoij 
will  please  your  father. 

Poor  dearBeauclerk — vec,vt  solcs,dabis 
juca.  His  wit  and  his  folly,  his  acuteness 
and  maliciousness,his  merriment  and  rea- 
soning, are  now  over.  Such  another  will 
not  often  be  found  among  mankind.  He 
directed  himself  to  be  buried  by  the  side 
of  his  mother,  an  instance  of  tenderness 
which  1  hardly  expected.  He  has  left  his 
children  to  the  care  of  Lady  Di.  and  if 
she  dies,  of  Mr.  Langtcn,  and  of  iVIr* 
Leicester  his  relation,  and  a  man  of  good 
character.  His  library  has  been  offerc4 
to  sale  to  the  Russian  ambassador. 

Dr.  Percy,  notwithstanding  all  the 
noise  of  the  newspapers,  has  had  no  lite- 
rary loss+.  Clothes  and  moveables  were 
burnt  to  the  value  of  about  one  hundred 
pounds  ;  but  his  papers,  and  I  think  hit 
books,  were  all  preserved. 

Poor  Mr.  Thrale  has  been  in  extreme 
danger  from  an  apoplectical  disorder,  and 
recovered,  beyond  the  expectation  of  his 
physicians  ;  he  is  now  at  Bath,  that  his 
mind  may  be  quiet,  and  Mrs. Thrale  and 
Miss  are  with  him. 

Having  told  you  what  has  happened 
to  your  friends,  let  me  say  something  'o 
you  of  yourself.  You  are  always  com- 
plaining of  melancholy,  and  I  conclude 
from  those  complaints  that  you  are  fond 
ofii.  No  man  talks  of  that  which  he  is 
desirous  to  conceal,  and  every  man  de- 
sires to  conrea)  that  of  which  he  is  asham- 
ed. Do  not  pretend  to  deny  it  ;  mani- 
J'fsfiim  hubemua  fiirem  ;  make  it  an  inva- 
liable  and  obligatory  law  to  yourself 
never  to  mention  your  own  mental  dis- 
eases ;  if  you  are  never  to  speak  of  them, 
you  will  think  on  them  but  little,  and  if 
you  think  little  of  them,  they  will  molest 
you  rarc'v-  When  you  talk  of  them,  it 
is  plain  that  you  want  either  praise  or 
pity  :  for  praise  there  js  no  room,  and 
pity  will  do  you  no  good;  therefore,  froiQ 

•+  Bya  Hre  in  Northumberlaud-liousr,  where 
))e  iud  an  apartnicat. 

'  '      ■  thia 
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this  hour  speak  no  mere,  think  no  more 
about  them. 
Your  transaction  with  Mrs.  Stuart  gave 
me  great  satisfaction  ;  I  am  much  obliged 
to  you  for  your  attention.  Do  not  lose 
sight  of  her,  your  countenance  may  be 
of  great  credit,  and  of  consequence  of 
great  advantage  to  her.  The  memory 
of  her  brother  is  yet  fresh  in  my  mind  ; 
he  was  an  ingenious  and  worthy  man. 

Please  to  make  my  compliments  to 
your  lady,  and  to  the  young  ladies.  I 
should  like  to  see  them,  pretty  loves. 
1  am,  dear  Sir,  yours  afl'ectionately. 


LETTER    LXXXL 

Dr.  Johnson  to  Mrs.  Thrale. 

Dear  Madam,  June  10, 1780. 

'VT'oi;  have  ere  now  hoard  and  read 
"*■  enough  to  convince  you,  that  we 
have  had  something  to  sutler  and  some- 
thing to  fear,  and  therefore  I  think  it 
DfCessary  to  quiet  the  solicitude  which 
you  undoubtedly  feel,  by  telling  you  that 
«*ir  calamities  and  terrors  are  now  at  an 
end.  The  soldieis  are  stationed  so  as  to 
be  every  where  within  call;  there  is  no 
Jonger  any  body  of  rioters,  and  the  indi- 
viduals are  hunted  to  their  holes,  and 
led  to  prison ;  the  streets  are  safe  and 
quiet ;  Lord  George  was  last  night  sent 
to  the  Tower.  Mr.  John  Wilkes  was 
this  day  with  a  party  of  soldiers  in  my 
neighbourhood,  to  seize  the  publisher  of 
a  seditious  paper.  Every  body  walks, 
and  eats,  and  sleeps  in  security.  But  the 
history  of  the  last  week  would  fill  you 
with  amazement  ;  it  is  without  any  mo- 
dern example. 

Several  chapels  have  been  destroyed, 
and  several  inoflensive  Papists  have  been 
phimlered,  but  the  high  sport  was  to  burn 
the  jails.  This  was  a  good  rabble  trick. 
The  debtors  and  the  criminals  were  all 
set  at  liberty  ;  but  of  the  criminals,  as 
has  always  happened,  many  are  already 
retaken,  and  two  pirates  have  surrendered 
themselves,  and  it  is  expected  that  they 
will  be  pardoned. 

Government  now  acts  again  with  its 
proper  force  ;  and  we  are  all  again  under 
the  protection  of  the  king  and  the  law. 
I  thought  that  it  would  be  agreeable  to 
you  and  my  master  to  have  my  testimony 
to  the  public  security,  and  thatyou  would 
sleep  more  quietly  when  I  told  yo«  that 


you  are  safe.     I  am,  dearest  Lady,  your 
&c. 


LKTTER    LXXXIL 

The  same  to  the  same. 

Dear  Madam,  London,  Jane  12,  1780. 
A  LL  is  well,  and  all  is  likely  to  conti- 
"^  *•  nue  well.  The  streets  are  all  qiiiet, 
and  the  houses  are  all  safe-.  'J'his  is  a 
true  answer  lo  the  firit  inquiry  which  ob- 
trudes itself  upon  your  tongue  at  the  re- 
ception of  a  letter  from  L»)ndon.  The 
public  has  escaped  a  very  heavy  c.-ilamity  . 
'J'he  rioters  attempted  the  Bank  on 
AVednesday  night,  but  in  no  great  num- 
ber ;  and,  like  other  thieves,  with  no 
great  resolution.  Jack  Wilkes  headed 
the  party  that  drove  them  away.  It  is 
agreed,  that  if  they  had  seized  the  Bank, 
on  Tuesday,  at  the  height  of  the  panic, 
when  no  resistance  had  been  prepared, 
they  might  have  carried  irrecoverably 
away  whatever  they  had  found.  Jackv 
who  was  always  zealous  fcr  order  and 
decency,  declares,  that  if  he  be  trusted 
with  power  he  will  not  leave  a  rioter 
alive.  There  is  however  now  no  longer 
any  need  of  heroism  or  bloodshed  ;  no 
blue  ribbon  is  any  lojiger  worn. 

called  on  Friday  at 

Mrs.  Gardiner's,  to  see  how  she  escaped 
or  what  she  suffered  ;  and  told  her  that 
she  had  herself  too  much  afHiction  within 
doors,  to  take  much  notice  of  the  dis- 
turbances without. 

It  was  surely  very  happy  that  you  and 
Mr.  Thrale  were  away  in  the  tumult ; 
you  could  have  done  nothing  better  than 
has  been  done,  and  must  have  felt  much 
terror  which  your  absence  has  spared 
you. 

We  have  accounts  here  of  great  vio« 
lences  cqminitted  by  the  Protectants  at 
Bath  ;  and  of  the  demolition  of  the  mass- 
house.  We  have  seen  so  much  here  that 
we  are  very  credulous. 

Pray  tell  Miss  Burney  that  Mr.  Ilutton 
called  on  me  yesterday,  and  spoke  of  her 
with  praise; not  profuse  but  very  sincere, 
just  as  I  do.  And  tell  Queeney,  that  if 
she  does  not  write  oftener,  I  will  fry  to 
forget  her.  There  are  other  pretty  girh 
that  perhaps  I  could  get,  if  I  were  not 
constant. 

My  Lives  go  ou  but  slowly.    I  hope 

to 
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to  add  some  to  tliem  this   week.     I  wish 
they  were  well  dene. 

Thus  tar  had  I  written  when  I  received 
j'our  letter  of  battle  and  conflagration. 
You  certainly  do  right  in  retiring  ;  for 
who  can  guess  the  caprice  of  the  rabble  ? 
My  master  and  Queeney  are  dear  people 
for  not  being  frighted,  and  you  and  Bur- 
ney  are  dear  people  for  being  frighted. 
I  wrote  toyou  a  letter  of  intelligence  and 
consolation;  which,  if  you  staid  for  it, 
you  had  on  Saturday;  and  I  wrote  an- 
other on  Saturday,  which  perhaps  may 
follow  you  from  liath,with  someachievc- 
ment  of  John  Wilkes. 

Do  not  be  disturbed  ;  all  danger  here 
is  apparently  over;  but  a  little  agitation 
still  continues.  We  frighten  one  another 
with  seventy  thousand  Scots  to  come 
liither  with  the  Dukes  of  Gordon  aiul 
Argyle,  and  eat  us,  and  hang  us,  or  drown 
us  ;  but  we  are  all  at  quiet. 

I  am  glad,  though  I  hardly  know  why, 
that  you  are  gone  to  Brighlhelmston 
rather  than  to  Bristol.  You  are  somewhat 
nearer  home,  and  I  may  perhaps  come  to 
?ee  you.  Brighthelmslon  will  soon  begin 
to  be  peopled,  and  Mr.  Thrale  loves  the 
place  ;  and  you  will  see  Mr.  Scrase  ;  and 
though  I  am  sorry  that  you  should  be  so 
outrageously  unroobted,  I  think  that  Bath 
has  had  you  long  enough. 

Of  the  commotions  at  Bath  there  has 
been  talk  here  all  day.  An  express  mu^t 
have  been  sent;  for  the  report  arrived 
many  hours  before  the  post,  at  least  before 
the  distribution  of  the  letters.  This 
report  I  mentioned  in  the  first  part  of 
my  letter,  while  I  was  yet  uncertain  of 
the  fact. 

When  it  is  known  that  the  rioters  are 
fjuelled  in  London, their  spirit  will  sink 
in  every  other  place,  and  little  more  mis- 
chief will  be  done.  I  am,  dear  Madam, 
your,  &c. 


LETTER  LXXXIII. 

The  same  to  the  same. 

Dear  Madam,  London,  June  14,  1780. 
T^VERY  thing  here  is  safe  and  quiet. 
■*-^  This  the  first  thing  to  be  told  ;  and 
this  I  told  in  my  last  k-tter  directed  to 
JBrighthelmston.  There  has  indeed  been 
an  universal  panic,  from  which  the  King 
.vvas  the  tirst  that   recovered*     Without 


the  concurrence  of  his  ministers,  or  the 
assistance  of  the  civil  magistrate,  he  put 
the  soldiers  in  motion,  and  saved  the  town 
from  calamities,  such  as  a  rabble's  go- 
vernment must  naturally  produce. 

Now  you  are  at  ease  about  the  public, 
I  may  tell  you  that  1  am  not  well  ;  I  hav« 
had  a  cold  and  cough  for  some  time,  but  it 
is  grown  so  bad,  that  yesterday  I  fasted 
and  was  blooded,  and  to  day  took  phy- 
sic and  dined  :  but  neither  fasting  nor 
bleeding,  nor  dimier,  nor  physic,  have 
yet  matle  me  well. 

No  sooner  was  the  danger  over,  than 
the  people  of  the  Borough  found  out  how 
foolish  it  was  to  be  afraid,  and  formed 
themselves  into  four  bodies  for  the  de- 
fence of  the  place  ;  through  which  they 
now  march  morning  and  evening  in  a 
martial  manner, 

I  am  glad  to  find  that  Mr.  Thrale  con- 
tinues to  grow  better;  if  he  is  well,  I 
hope  we  shall  be  all  well :  but  I  am  very 
weary  of  my  cough,  though  I  have  bud 
much  worse.     I  am,  &c. 


LETTER     LXXXIV. 
The  same  to  the  same. 

Dear  Madam,  London,  June  10,  1730. 
Tf  Mr.  Thrale  eats  but  half  his  usual 
"*■  (juantity,  he  can  hardly  eat  too  much. 
It  were  better  however  to  have  some  rule 
and  some  security.  Last  week  I  saw  flish 
but  twice,  and  I  think  fish  once,  the  rust 
was  pease. 

You  are  afraid,  you  say,  lest  I  exte- 
nuate myself  too  fast,  and  are  an  enemy 
to  violence :  but  did  you  never  hear,  nor 
read,  dear  Madam,  that  every  man  has 
his  geniils,  and  that  the  great  rule  by 
which  all  excellence  is  attained,  and  all 
success  procured,  is,  to  follow  genius? 
and  have  you  not  observed  in  all  our 
conversations  that  my  genius  is  al- 
ways in  extremes;  that  I  am  very  noisy, 
or  very  silent ;  very  gloomy,  or  very 
merry  ;  very  sour  or  very  kind  ?  And 
would  ye  have  me  cross  my  genius, 
when  it  leads  me  sometimes  to  voracity 
and  sometimes  to  abstinence  ?  You  know 
that  the  oracle  said  follow  your  genius. 
When  we  get  together  again,  (but  when 
alas  will  that  be  ?)  you  can  manage  me, 
and  s|)are  me  the  solicitude  of  jnajjaging 
myself. 

Poor 
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Poor  Miss  O called  on  m«  on 

Saturday  with  that  fond  and  tender  ap- 
[ilication  which  is  natural  to  misery,  when 
it  looks  to  every  body  for  that  help  which 
Jiobody  can  give.  I  was  melted  ;  and 
$oothcd  and  counselled  her  as  well  as  I 
tould,  and  am  to  visit  her  to-morrow. 

She  gave  a  very  honourable  account  of 
toy  dearQueonoy;  and  says  of  my  master, 
fhat  she  thinks  his  manner  and  temper 
iriotc  altered  than  Lis  looks,  but  of  this 
alteration  she  could  give  no  particular 
ficcouftt;  and  all  that  she  could  say  ended 
in  this,  that  he  is  now  sleepy  in  the  morn- 
ing. I  do  not  wonder  at  the  scantiness 
of  her  nanation,  she  is  too  busy  within  to 
turn  her  eyes  abroad. 

i  am  glad  that  Pepys  is  come,  but  hope 
that  resolute  temperence  will  make  him 
unnecessary.  I  doubt  he  can  do  no  good 
to  poor  Mr.  Scrasc. 

I  stay  at   home  to  work,  and  yet  do 

ftot  work  diligently  ;  nor  can  teli  when 

1  shall  have  done,  nor  perhaps  docs  any 

body  but  myself  wish  me  to  have  done  ; 

for  what  can  they  hope  1  shall  do  better? 

yet  I  wish  the  work  was  over,  and  I  was 

tit  liberty.     And  what  would  I  do  if  I 

■v'as  at  liberty  ;    Would   I   go   to   Mrs. 

iston  and  Mrs.  Porter,  and  see  the  old 

))iaccSj   and  sigh    to  (ind  that  my  old 

friends  are  gone  ?  Would  I  recall  plans 

■  f  life  which  I  never  brought  into  prac- 

■'e;  and  hopes  of  excellen<;e  which  I  once 

I  resuiijed,    and   never    have   attained  ? 

^\ould    I  compare  what  I  now  am  with 

t\hat  I  once  expected  to  have  been  ?  Is 

it  reasonable  to  wish  for  suggestions  of 

irameand  opportunities  of  sorrow  ? 

it  you  please^  Madam,  we  will  have 
.n  I  lid  ut  this,  and  contrive  some  other 
nislics.  I  wibh  I  had  you  in  an  cvcniiijr, 
»ind  1  wish  1  had  you  in  a  morning  ;  and 
1  wish  I  could  have  a  little  talk,  and  sec 
rf  little  frolic.  For  all  this  I  must  stay, 
t)Ut  life  will  not  stay. 

I  nill  end  my  letter  and  go  to  Black- 
r.orc';.  life,  when  1  have  told  you  that  I 
■■:m,  ^"vc. 


LETTER    LXXXV. 

J^Irs.  'llirak  to  Dr.  Johnson, 

Aug;.  20. 
T  \vtLL  try,  my  dear  Sir,  to  make  you 
■*-  some  amendS)  by  writing  ^X  least  one 


very  long  letter;  but  indeed  I  can  think 
only  of  One  thing,  whatever  I  may  say. 

Do  you  recollect  our  laughing  fifteen 
years  ago  at  a  gawky  girl  of  seventeen  ? 
who,  when  her  toast  was  called  for  at  a 
city  table  crowded  with  coarse  men — 
they  were  drinking  sentiments- -  Is  not 
says  she,  this  a  pretty  health — What  zee 
think  on  most  and  talk  on  least,  I  am 
come  pretty  much  to  her  case;  for  it  is 
not  right  to  speak  of  that  which  never 
fails  to  keep  pressing  upon  my  spirits, 
and  preying  upon  my  mind.  Without 
frequent  bleedings,  there  is  however 
danger  on  one  side,  and  by  bleeding  fre- 
quently, we  induce  as  certain  a  danger 
on  the  other. — We  had  a  visit  yesterday 

from  Mr,  R ;    whom  perhaps  you 

remember,  perhaps  not :  but  our  morn- 
ing conversation  with  him  will  not  be 
easily  forgotten  by  me.  I  thought  it 
would  drive  me  wild  upon  the  spot.  In 
such  a  case,  can  there  be  any  fears  of  my 
stealing  away  to  Italy  without  you,  when 
I  should  not  think  you,  nor  twent^r  more 
such  friends  if  I  could  find  them,  suffi- 
cient to  guard  us  from  the  hazard  of  wild 
exploits.  Whoever  is  sick  is  surely  safest 
at  home  ;  and  have  we  not  mortifications 
enough  already,  without  going  where  one 
might  be  amused,  in  order  to  be  misera- 
ble ?  Oh,  no !  let  us  be  miserable  in  the 
old  places,  and  not  pollute  scenes  of  plea- 
sure with  objects  of  sorrow. 

Well !  as  you  say,  Queency  is  begin- 
ning life,  and  so  far  very  happily,  as  it 
is' begun  under  you  tuition:  she  appears 
to  me  proud  of  your  partiality;  and,  I 
dare  say,  will  try  long  to  deserve  it, 
Vou  are  getting  quite  well  as  it  appears; 
and  when  we  meet,  wc  shall  see  victor 
annonnn.  The  lives  will  be  a  standing 
proof  of  your  powers  after  the  grand  cli- 
macteric; and  you  make  gay  impromptus 
upon  the  boys,  instead  of  sitting  down 
like  common  mortals  at  seventy,  and  let- 
ting the  boys  make  gay  impromptus 
upon  you. 

lilackmorc's  life  is  admirable;  who 
says  I  do  not  like  it  ?  I  like  all  the  Whig 
lives  prodigiously  :  Akensidc's  best  of 
the  little  ones,  for  the  sake  of  a  pretty 
disquisition  upon  ridicule  that  pleased 
me  particularly,  and  that  elegant  stric- 
ture on  the  Pleasures  of  Imagijiation  ; 
which  will  probably  be  much  read  and 
admired  by  every  one.  It  is  ray  sincere 
opinion  that  Milton  and  Blackmore.and 

Thomson, 
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Thomson,  would  have  been  all  contented 
with  what  you  have  said  of  ihem,  though 
the  admirers  of  Lycidat  will  be  angry  no 
doubt. 

The  censures  of  Milton's  republican 
spirit  would  scarce  have  shocked  him  : 
he  knew  himself  to  be  acrimonious  and 
surly;  like  Young's  Busiris,  who  called 
himself  the  Proud,  and  gloried  in  it. 

Your  account  of  his  domestic  behavi- 
our, however,  puts  me  in  mind  of  the 
iicrce  fellow  in  a  droll  book  called  Pom- 
pey  the  Little,  who  comes  home  from 
the  public  house  where  he  had  been 
vapouring  and  storming  away  about  li- 
berty of  speech — and  treats  his  poor  wife 
with  the  most  brutal  tyranny,  only  be- 
cause she  just  says,  Indeed,  mydeur,  I  do 
not  understand  politics.  Your  harsh  ex- 
pressions of  wrath  against  the  author  are, 
alter  all,  so  buried  under  the  majestic 
praises  bestowed  upon  Paradise  Lost,  that 
even  I  am  forced  to  forgive  them.  Poor 
dear  Dr.  Collier  used  always  to  bring 
that  poem  forward  as  a  testimony  to  the 
excellence  of  Toryism  ;  for,  says  he,  you 
may  observe  that  it  is  wholly  formed 
upon  our  principles  of  .obedience  and  sub- 
ordination ;  and  I  half  wish,  for  the  3ake 
of  my  first  friend,  whose  memory  I  shall 
for  ever  revere,  that  his  remark  had 
^fen  preserved  in  this  work  of  your's, 
which  will  doubtless  be  disseminated 
(ar  and  wide ;  and,  for  aught  I  know,  take 
possession  of  the  lands  on  which  it  lights, 
as  Don  Sebastian  said  of  the  dust  that  his 
body  when  dead  would  be  dried  into. 

Ami  now  if  you  rail  this  flattery,  I 
can  leavy:  off  in  a  minute  without  bid- 
ding ;  for  since  you  lion^  have  no  skill  in 
dandling  the  kid,  we  kids  can  expect  but 
jough  returns  for  caresses  bestowed  upuii 
our  haughty  monarch — So  be  diligent, 
dear  Sir,  and  have  done  with  these  men 
that  have  been  buried  these  hundred 
years,  and  do  not  sit  making  verses  that 
never  will  be  written,  but  sit  down  steadi- 
ly and  finish  their  lives  who  did  do  some- 
thing; and  then  think  a  little  about  mine, 
which  has  not  been  a  happy  one,  for  all 
you  tease  me  so  concerning  the  pleasures 
I  enjoy,  and  the  flattery  I  receive,  all 
which  has  nothing  to  do  with  comfort  for 
the  present  distress,  and  sometimes  I  am 
angry  when  I  read  such  stuff.  That  your 
tv/o  sultanas  are  sick  is  very  uncomfort- 
able for  you  ;  may  be  Dr.  Turton  may 
^0  the:u  "cod  :  J  never  saw  Dr.Turfon  ; 


but  my  heart,  like  Clarissa's,  naturally 
leans  toward  a  physician.  Le  mtdiciu  tt 
Ic  curtf,  as  the  French  themselves,  who 
have  gayer  hearts  than  mine,  conf.s=, 
are  the  last  earthly  objects  on  which  the 
human  hopes  and  humaa  eyes  arc  to  be 
fixed  ;  and  it  is  somewhat  unfair  not  to 
let  them  take  up  a  little  of  our  affections 
beforehand. 

If  we  do  go  to  Michelgrove,  Hester 
will  write  all  one  ;  she  is  very  attentive 
to  her  father,  very  dutiful,  and  very  wiie. 
I  hope  my  anxiety  is  concealed  from  her 
pretty  well  ;  it  would  bo  exceedingly 
wrong  to  depress  her  spirits,  and  very 
dangerous  to  her  health.  I  am  mostsi.ij* 
ccrly,  dear  Sir,  your  faithful  servant. 

The  conversation  you  enclosed  I  coul4 
have  written  myself;  as  Juliet  says,  Yea, 
but  all  this  did  1  know  before, 


LETTER    LXXXV'f, 
Dr.  Johnson  to  James  Boswell,  Esq, 

De?.r  Sir,  London,  Aug.  21,  l78f). 

T  FIND  yo,u  have  taken  o«e  of  your  fits 
-••  of  taciturnity,  and  have  resolved  not 
to  write  till  you  are  written  to;  it  is  but  u 
peevish  humour,  but  you  shall  have  your 
way. 

I  have  sate  at  home  in  Bolt-po,urt,  aU 
the  summer,  thinking  to  write  the  Lives, 
and  a  great  part  qf  the  time  only  think- 
ing. Several  of  them,  however,  arcdone, 
an<l  I  still  think   to  do  the  rest. 

Mr.  'rhrale  and  his  family  hayc;  since 
his  illness,  passed  their  time  first  at  Bath, 
and  then  at  Brighlhehnslon  ;  but  I  hayc 
been  at  neither  place,  I  would  havrt 
gone  to  Lichfield,  if  I  could  have  had 
time,  and  I  might  have  had  time,  ifi 
had  been  active  ;  but  1  have  missed  much, 
and  done  little. 

Jn  the  late  di,sturbances  Mf.  Thrale'a 
house  and  stock  were  in  great  danger  ; 
the  mob  was  pacified  at  their  first  inva- 
sion, with  about  fifty  pounds  in  drink  an<^ 
meat  ;  and  at  their  second,  were  driver? 
aw^^y  by  the  soldiers.  A^r.  Strahan  got 
a  garrison  into  his  house,  and  maintained 
them  a  fortnight ;  he  was  so  frighted 
that  he  removed  part  of  his  goods,  Mrs, 
Williams  took  shelter  in  the  Cduntry. 

I  know  not  whether  I  shall  get  a  rambi? 
this  autumn  :  it  is  now  about  the  tim« 
when  we  v.ere  Irarell.ng.     \  have,  how- 
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ever,  better  health  than  I  had  then,  and 
hope  you  and  I  may  yet  show  ourselves 
on  some  part  of  Europe,  Asia,  or  Africa. 
In  the  mean  time  let  us  play  no  trick, 
fcut  keep  each  other's  kindness  by  all 
means  in  our  power* 

The  bearer  of  this  is  Dr.  Dunbar,  of 
Aberdeen,  who  has  written  and  publish- 
ed a  very  inj^enioas  book,  and  who  I 
think  has  a  kindness  for  nie,  and  xvill, 
when  he  knows  you,  have  a  kindness  for 
you. 

I  suppose  your  little  la  ies  are  grown 
tall  ;  and  your  son  is  beCv)me  a  learned 
young  man.  I  love  them  all,  and  I  love 
your  naughty  lady,  whom  I  never  shall 
persuade  to  love  nie.  When  the  Lives 
ure  done,  I  shall  send  them  to  complete 
her  collection,  but  must  send  them  in 
paper,  as  for  want  of  a  pattern,  1  cannot 
bind  them  to  fit  the  rest.  1  am,  Sir, 
jours  most  atlectionalely. 

LETTER    LXXXVIL 

Dr.  Johnson  to , 


Dear  Sir,  Boftcourt,  Aug.  30,  1780. 

''^'  OT  many  days  ago  Dr.  L.  showed  me 
a  letter,  in  which  you  make  kind 
mention  of  me  :  I  hope  therefore  you 
^  ill  not  be  displeased  that  1  endeavour  to 
preserve  your  goo.'l'-will  by  some  observa- 
tions which  your  letter   suggested  to  me. 

You  are  afraid  of  falling  into  some  im- 
proprieties in  the  daily  service,  by  read- 
ing to  an  audience  that  requires  no  ex- 
actness. Your  fear,  I  hope,  secures  you 
from  danger.  They  who  contract  ab- 
surd habits,  arc  such  as  have  no  fear.  It 
J9  impossible  to  do  the  same  thing  very 
often  without  some  peculiarity  ot  man- 
ner; but  that  manner  may  be  good  or 
bad,  and  a  little  care  will  at  least  preserve 
it  from  being  bad  ;  to  make  it  very  good, 
there  mnst,  I  think.be  something  of  na- 
tural or  casual  fcliciiy  which  cannot  be 
taught. 

Your  present  method  of  m.skingyour 
sermons  seems  very  judicious.  Few  fre- 
quent preachers  can  be  supposed  to  have 
sermons  more  their  own  than  your's  will 
be.  Take  care  to  register  somewhere  or 
olhcr  the  authors  from  whom  your  seve- 
'•li  discourses  are  borrowed  ;  and  do  not 
marine  that  you  shall  always  remember 
cvf n  what  perhaps  you  now  think  it  ira- 
poiniblc  to  iorget. 


My  advice  however  is,  (l»at  you  at* 
tempt  from  lime  to  time  an  original  ser- 
mon, and  in  the  labour  of  composition  da 
not  burden  your  mind  with  too  much  at 
once  ;  do  not  exact  from  yourself  at  one 
eft'ort  of  excogitation  propriety  of  thought 
and  elegance  of  expression.  Invent  firs*, 
and  then  embellish.  The  production  of 
something,  where  nothing  was  before, 
is  an  act  of  greater  cneigy  than  the 
expansion  or  decoration  of  the  thing  pro- 
duced. Set  down  diligently  your  thoughts 
as  they  rise  in  the  first  words  that  oc- 
cur, and  when  you  have  matter  you  will 
easily  give  it  form;  nor  perhaps  will 
this  nu'thod  be  always  necessary,  for  by 
habit  your  thoughts  and  diction  will  flow 
together. 

The  composition  of  sermons  is  not  very 
diflicult ;  the  divisions  not  only  help  the 
memory  of  the  hearer,  but  direct  the 
judgment  of  the  writer ;  they  supply 
sourcesof  invention,  and  keep  every  part 
to  its  proper  place. 

What  I  like  least  in  your  letter  is  your 
account  of  the  manners  of  the  parish  ; 
from  which  I  gather  that  it  has  been  long 
neglected  by  the  parson.  'I'lie  Dean  ojf 
Carlisle*,  who  was  then  a  little  rector  in 
Northamptonshire,  told  me  that  it  might 
be  discerned  whether  or  no  there  was  a 
clergynjan  resident  in  a  parish,  by  th* 
civil  or  savage  manners  of  the  people. 
Such  a  congregation  as  your's  stand  in 
much  need  of  reformation  ;  and  I  would 
not  have  you  think  it  impossible  to  reform 
them.  A  very  savuge  parish  was  civi- 
lized by  a  decayed  gentlewoman,  who 
came  among  them  to  teach  a  petty  school. 
My  learned  friend,  Dr.  Wheeler,  of  Ox- 
ford, when  he  was  a  young  man,  had  the 
care  of  a  neighbouring  parish  for  fifteen 
pounds  ayear,  which  ho  was  never  paid  ; 
but  he  counted  it  a  convenience  that  it 
compelled  him  to  make  a  sermon  weekly. 
One  woman  he  could  not  bring  to  the 
communion  ;  and  when  he  reproved  of 
exhorted  her,  she  only  answered  that  she 
was  no  scholar.  He  was  advised  to  set 
some  good  woman  or  man  of  the  parish, 
a  little  wiser  than  herself,  to  talk  to  her 
in  language  level  to  her  mind.  Such  ho- 
nest,! may  call  them  holy  artifices,  must 
be  practised  by  every  clergyman,  for  all 
means  must  be  tried  by  which  souls  may 
be  iavcd.     Talk  to  your  people,  how- 
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ever,  as  much  as  you  caiij  and  you  will 
find  that  the  more  frequently  you  con-  . 
verse  with  them  upon  religrous  subjects, 
the  more  willingly  they  will  attend,  and 
the  more  submissively  they  will  learn.  A 
clergym'in's  dilij^ince  always  makes  himi 
venerable.  I  think  I  have  now  only  to 
say  that  in  the  momentous  work  that  you 
have  undertaken  I  prayGod  to  bless  you. 
1  am.  Sir,  your  most  bumble  servant. 


LETTER    LXXXVIII. 

Dr.Johmon  to  the  Hon.Warren  Hastings, 
Esq.  Guvir.'icr  General  of  Bengal, 

Sir,  Jan.g^nBi. 

A  MIDST  the  importance  and  multipli- 
city  of  affairs  in  which  your  great 
office  engages  you,  1  take  the  liberty  of 
recalling  your  attention  for  a  moment  to 
liteiature,  and  will  not  prolong  the  inter- 
ruption by  an  apology,  which  your  cha- 
racter makes  needless. 

Mr,  lioole,  a  gentleman  long  known 
and  long  esteemed  in  the  India  House, 
after  having  translated  Tasso,  hasunder- 
taken  Ariosto.  How  well  he  is  qualified 
for  his  undcrtaking,he  has  already  shown. 
He  is  desirous,  Sir,  of  yourfuvour  in  pro- 
moting his  prop(;sals,  and  flatters  me  by 
supposing  that  my  testimony  may  ad- 
vance his  interest. 

It  is  a  new  thing  for  a  clerk  of  the  In- 
<lia  House  to  translate  poets. — It  is  new 
for  a  Governor  of  Bengal  to  patronize 
learning.  That  he  may  find  his  inge- 
nuity rewarded,  and  that  learning  may 
flourish  under  your  protection,  is  the  wis-di 
of,  Sir,  your  most  humble  servant, 


LETTER  LXXXIX. 


of  Him  who  knows  when  to  give  and 
when  to  take  away  ;  who  will  look  upon 
us  with  mercy  through  all  our  variation'* 
of  existence,  and  who  invites  m  to  call 
on  him  in  the  day  of  troul)le.  Call  upon 
him  in  this  great  revolutifin  of  lif«,  sirKl 
call  with  confidence.  You  will  then  find 
comfort  for  the  past,  and  support  for  the 
future.  He  that  has  given  you  happi- 
ness in  marriage,  to  a  degree  of  which, 
without  personal  knowledge,  I  should 
have  thought  the  description  fabulous, 
can  give  you  another  mode  of  happiness 
as  a  mothiT  ;  and  at  last,  the  happiness 
of  losing  all  temporal  cares  in  the  thoughts 
of  an  eternity  in  heaven. 

I  do  not  exhort  you  to  reason  yotirself 
into  tranquillity.  We  must  first  pray, 
and  then  labour  ;  first  implore  the  bless- 
ing of  God,  and  those  means  which  he 
puts  into  our  hands.  Cultivated  ground 
has  few  weeds  ;  a  mind  occupied  by  law- 
ful business,  has  little  room  for  useless  re- 
gret. 

We  read  the  will  to  day  ;  but  I  will 
not  fill  my  first  letter  with  any  other  ac- 
count than  that,  with  all  my  zeal  for 
your  advantage,  I  am  satisfied  ;  and  that 
the  other  executors,  more  used  to  con- 
sider property  than  I,  commended  it  for 
wisdom  and  equity.  Yet  why  should  I 
not  tell  you  that  you  have  five  hundred 
pounds  for  your  immediate  expences,  and 
two  thousand  pounds  a  year,  with  both 
the  houses  and  all  the  goods  ? 

Let  us  pray  for  one  another,  that  the 
time,  whether  long  or  short,  that  shall 
yet  be  granted  us,  may  be  well  spent ; 
and  that  when  this  life,  which  at  the 
longest  is  very  short,  shall  come  to  an 
en<l,  a  better  may  begin  which  shall  ne- 
ver end,  I  am,  dearest  Madam,  your^ 
^c. 


Dr.  Johnson  to  Mrs.  Thrakt  on  the  Death 
of  Mr.  Thrale. 

London, 
Dearest  Madam,  April  5,  1781. 

/^F  your  injunctions  to  pray  for  you 
and  write  to  you,  I  hope  to  leave 
neither  unobserved  ;  and  I  hope  to  find 
you  willing  in  a  short  time  to  alleviate 
your  trouble  by  some  other  exercise  of 
the  miud.  I  am  not  without  my  part  of 
the  calamity.  No  death  since  thnt  of  my 
wife  has  ever  oppressed  me  like  this.  But 
Ifitug  remember,  that  we  are  in  the  bands 


LETTER    XC. 

The  same  to  the  same. 

Dear  Madam,  April  7,t78f. 

T  HOPE  you  begin  to  find  your  mind 
■''  grow  clearer.  My  part  cf  the  l«s8 
hang?  upon  me.  I  have  lost  a  friend  of 
boundless  kindness  at  an  age  when  it  i« 
very  unlikely  that  I  should  find  ano- 
ther. 

Ifyou  think  change  of  place  likc-ly  to 
relieve  you,  there  is  no  reason  why  you 
should  not  go  to  Bath  ;lhu  distances  are 
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wnequaJ,  but  with  regard  to  practice  and 
business  they  are  the  same.  It  is  a  clay's 
journey  from  either  place;  and  the  post 
is  more  expeditious  and  certain  to  Bath. 
Consult  only  your  own  inclination,  for 
there  is  reallynoother  principleof  choice. 
God  direct  and  bless  you. 

Mr.  C has   offered     ^^r.    P 

money,  but  it  was  not  wanted.  I  hope 
r>e  shall  do  all  we  can  to  make  you 
less  unhappy,  and  you  must  do  all  you 
can  for  yourself.  What  we,  or  what  you 
can  do,  will  for  a  time  be  but  little  ;  yet 
certainly  that  calamity  which  may  be 
considered  as  doomed  to  fall  inevitably 
on  half  mankind,  is  not  finally  without 
alleviation. 

It  is  something  for  me,  that  as  I  have 
fiot  the  decrepitude  I  have  not  the  cal- 
lousness of  old  age.  I  hope  in  time  to  be 
less  afflicted.     1  am,  &c. 


L  £  T  T  E  R    Xd . 

Dr.  Johnson  lo  Mrs.  Thrale. 

London/ 
Dearest  Madam,  April  9,  i78i. 

'T'tiAT  you  are  gradually  recovering 
your  tranquillity  is  tlie  el?ect  to  be 
huniblv  expected  from  trust  in  God.  Do 
not  rcpri'benl  life  as  darker  than  it  i.^. 
Your  loss  has  been  very  great,  but  you 
retain  more  than  almost  any  other  can 
hope  to  possess.  You  are  high  in  the 
opinion  of  mankind  ;  you  have  children 
from  whom  much  pleasure  may  be  ca- 
pccted  ;  and  that  you  will  find  many 
friends  you  have  no  n-ason  to  doubt.  Of 
jny  friendship  be  it  worth  more  or  ks<, 
1  hope  vou  think  yourself  cei tain,  with- 
out much  art  or  care,  it  will  not  be  «'asy 
fur  nic  to  repay  the  beiielils  that  I  ha\e 
received  ;  but  I  hope  ttr  be  always  rea<iy 
at  your  call.  Our  sorrow  has  dirterent 
effects;  you  are  withdrawn  into  solitude, 
«n(l  I  km  driven  into  company.  I  am 
iifraldOf  thinking  what  I  have  losf.  I 
never  iiad  such  a  friend  before.  Let  mc 
liiive  your  piayers  and  those  of  my  dear 
Queeney. 

'i'he  pi  udcnce  and  resolution  of  your 
design  to  rcrurii  su  soon  to  your  business 
and  your  duty  deserves  great  praise;  I 
>\m\[  comnuini':ate  u  on  Wcilncsday  to 
the  other  cNcculors,  Be  plenst-d  to  let 
riio  fcnev.  whether  vou  would   have   me 


come  to  Streatham  to  receive yoti,  or  stay 
here  till  the  next  day.     I  am,  &c. 

LETTER    XCir. 

The  same  to  the  sairtt. 

Dear  Madam,  London,  April  H,  17ai. 

T  AM  glad  to  hear  from    my  dear  Miss 

that  you  hare  recovered  tranquillity 

enough  to  think  on  bathing;  but  there  is 

no  disposition  in  the  world  to  leave  yoil 

long  to  yourself.     INIr.  P pretends 

tlial  your  absence  produces  a  thousand 
difficulties  which  I  believe  it  does  not 
produce.  He  frights  Mr.  C**  *.  Mr. 
C'  ■  is  of  my  mind,  that  there  is  no 

need  of  hurry.  I  would  not  have  this  im- 
portunity give  you  any  alarm  or  disturb- 
ance ;  but,  to  pacify  it,  come  as  soon  hj^ 
you  can  prevail  upon  your  niiiid  to  min- 
gle with  business.  I  think  business  the 
best  remedy  for  grief  as  soon  as  it  can  be 
admitted, 

\Ve  tl'K't  to  day,  and  were  told  of 
mountainous  difficulties,  till  I  was  pro- 
voked to  tell  them,  that  if  there  were 
really  so  much  to  do  and  sutler  there 
would  be  po  executors  in  the  world.  Do 
not  suffer  yourself  to  be  terrified. 

i  comfort  you,  and  hope  God  will  bless 
and  support  you;  but  I  feel  myscll  like  a 
man  beginning  a  ne  course  of  lile.  I 
had  interwoven  myself  with  my  dear 
friend  ;  but  our  great  care  ought  to  be, 
that  we  may  be  fit  and  ready,  when  in  a 
short  time  we  sliall  be  called  to  follow 
him. 

'I'here  is,  however  no  use  in  commu- 
nicating t(»  you  my  heaviness  of  heart. 
I  thank  dear  Miss  for  her  letter^  1  am, 
tec. 

LETT  E  R    XCIIJ, 

The  same  to  the  same. 

Loiiflon, 
Dearest  Madam,  ApriU-',  i;8i. 

"'tT'ou  will  not  suppose  ihi»t  much  \iB.i 
-*■  happened  since  last  night,  nor  indeed 
is  this  a  time  for  talking  mucli  of  loss  and 
gain.  The  business  of  Cliristian;»>s  now 
for  a  few  days  in  their  own  bosoms.  Godl- 
grant  us  to  do  it  properly.  I  hope  you 
gain  ground  on  )our  afiiiction.  1  hope 
to  overcome  mine.  You  and  Miss  must 
comfort  one  another.  .May  you  long  live 
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happily  together.  I  have  nobody  whom 
I  expect  to  share  my  uneasiness,  nor,  if  I 
could  communicate  it,  would  it  be  less. 
I  give  it  little  vent,  and  amuse  it  as  1  can. 
Let  us  pray  for  one  another.  And,  when 
we  meet,  we  may  try  what  fidelity  and 
tenderness  will  do  for  us. 

There  is  no  wisdom  in  useless  and 
hopeless  sorrow  ;  but  there  is  something 
in  it  so  like  virtue,  that  be  who  is 
wholly  without  it  cannot  be  loved,  nor 
will  by  me  at  least  be  thought  worthy  of 
esteem.  My  next  letter  will  be  to  Queeny. 
I  am,  6cc. 

LETTER  XCIV. 

The  same  to  the  same. 


yv 


Dear  Madam,  April  u,  1781. 

"y  intention  was  to  have  written  this 
day  to  my  dear  Queeney  ;  but  I 
have  just  heard  from  you,  and  therefore 
this  letter  shall  be  yours.  I  am  glad 
that  you  find  the  behaviour  of  your  ac- 
quaintance such  as  you  can  commend. 
The  world  is  not  so  unjust  or  unkind  as  it 
is  peevishly  represented.  Those  who  de- 
serve well  seldom  fail  to  receive  from 
others'such  services  as  they  can  perform  ; 
but  few  have  much  in  their  power,  or 
are  so  stationed  as  to  have  great  leisure 
from  their  own  affairs,  and  kindness  must 
be  commonly  the  exuberance  of  content. 
The  wretched  have  no  compassion,  they 
can  dp  good  only  from  strong  principles 
of  duty. 

I  purpose  io  receive  youatScreatham, 
but  wonder  that  you  come  so  soon. 

I  sent  immediately  to  Mr.  Perkins  to 
send  you  twenty  pounds,  and  intended  to 
secureyoufromdisappointment  by  inclos- 
ing a  note  in  this  ;  but  yours  written  on 
Wednesday  11th,  came  not  till  Saturday 
the  14th,  and  mine  written  to-night,  will 
not  come  befoie  you  leave  Brighthelm- 
ston,  unless  you  have  put  Monday  next 
for  Monday  sevennight,  which  1  suspect, 
as  you  mention  no  alteration  of  your 
mind.     I  am,  &c. 

LETTER  XCV. 

Mrs,  Thrale  to  Dr.  Johnson, 

Dear  Sir,  Nov.  J. 

•tPhere  was  no  need  to  be  enraged,  be- 
"*•  caust  I  thought  you  might  easily 


forget  a  transaction  not  at  all  pleasing  to 
remember  ;  nor  no  need  that  I  should  b« 
enraged  if  you  had  indeed  forgotten  it— 
but  you  was  always  suspicious  in  matters 
of  memory.  Cummins  does  not  forget  it, 
however,  as  I  can  tell  you  more  at  large. 
My  health  is  growing  very  bad  to   be 
sure.     I  will  starve  still  more  rigidly  for 
a  while,  and  watch  myself  carefully  :  but 
more  than  six  months  will  I  not  bestow 
upon  that  subject ;  you  shall  not  have  in 
me  a  valetudinary  correspondent,  who  is 
always  writing  such  letters,  that  to  read 
the  labels  tied  on  bottles  by  an  apothe- 
cary's boy  would  be  more   eligible   and 
amusing  ;   nor  will  I  live  like  Flavia  in 
Law's  Serious  Call,  who  spends  half  her 
time  and  money  on  herself,  with  sleeping 
draughts  and  waking  draughts,  and  cor- 
dials and  broths.     My  desire  is  aljvays 
to  determine  against  my  own  gratifica- 
tion, so  far  as  shall  be  possible  for  my 
body  to  co-operate  with  my   mind,    and 
you  will    not  suspect   me   of   wearing 
blisters,  and  living   wholly   upon  vege- 
tables for  sport.     If  that  will  do,    the 
disorder  may  be  removed  ;  but  if  healtli 
is  gone,  and  gone  for  ever,  we  will  act  as 
Zachary  Pearce    the  famous  bishop  of 
Rochester  did,  when  he  lost  the  wife  ho 
loved  so — call  for  one  glass  to  the  healtlx 
of  her  who  is  departed,  never  more   to 
return — and   so  go  quietly  back  to   the 
usual  duties  of, life,  and  forbear  to  men- 
tion her  again  from  that  time  till  the  last 
day  of  it. Susan  is  exceedingly  ho- 
noured, I  think,  by   Miss  Seward's  in- 
quiries, and  I  would  hare  Susan  think  so 
too  ;  the    humbler  one's  heart  is,  the 
raore  one's  pride  is  gratified,  if  one  may 
use  so  apparently  Irish  an  expression,  but 
the    meaning   of  it  does   not    lie  deep. 
They  who  are  too  proud  to  care  whether 
they   please  or   no,   lose   much  delight 
themselves,  and  give  none  to  their  neigh- 
bours.    Mrs.  Porter  is  in  a  bad   way, 
and  that  makes  you  melancholy  ;  the  vi- 
sits to  Stowhill  will  thisyear  be  more  fre- 
quent than  ever.    I  am  glad  VVatts's  Im- 
provement of  the  Mind  is  a   favourite 
book  among  the  Lichfield  ladies;  it  is  so 
pious,  so  wise,  so  easy  a  book  to  read  for 
any  person,  and  so  useful,  nay  necessary, 
are  its  precepts  to  us  all,  that    I    never 
cease  recommending   it  to  our  young 
ones.     It  IS  a  la  portSe  de  c/iacun  so,  yet 
never  vulgar;  but    Law   beats  him  for 
wit  :  and  the  names  are  never  happy  m 
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WaU<:  somehow.  I  fancy  thf  re  was  no 
coniparison  between  thescliolastic  learn- 
ing of  the  two  writers  ;  but  there  is  pro- 
iiigious  knowledge  ot  the  human  heart, 
and  perfect  acquijintancc  with  comnion 
life  in  the  Serious  Call.  Vou  used  to 
say  you  would  pot  trubt  me  with  that 
kuthor  up-stairs  on  the  dressinf^-room 
shelf,  yet  I  now  half  wish  I  had  never  fol- 
lowed any  precepts  but  his.  Our  lasses, 
indeed,  might  possibly  object  to  the  edu- 
cation given  her  daughters  by  Law's 
Kusebia. 

That  the  ball  did  so  little  towards  di- 
verting you,  I  do  not  wonder  :   what  can 
a  ball  do  towards  diyertingany  one  who 
has  not  other  hopes   anfl    other   designs 
than  barely  to  see  people  dance,  or  even 
to  dance  himself?    They  who  are  enter- 
tained at  the  ball  are  never  much  amused 
f/i/  the  ball   I   believe,  yet   J    love    the 
dance  on  Quccney's  birlh-day  and  yours, 
where  none  but    veiy  honest   and  wry 
praise-woi thy  passions,  if  passions   they 
can  be  called,   heighten    the  mirth  and 
gaiety.   It  has  been  thought  by  many  wisic 
folks,  that  we    fritter   our  pleasures  all 
Hway  by  rclincment,  and  whtn  one  reads 
Goldsmith's  works,  either'versG  or  piose. 
one  fancies  that  incorrupt   life   there  is 
more  enjoyment — ^jct  ur  should  find  lit- 
tle solace  from  alehouse  merriment   or 
cottajre     carousals,    whatever    fh    best 
UTiil/er  on  th green  might  do  I  suppose; 
iiierc  brandy  and  brown  ?ugni  liqueur SiVt 
that  which  Fopte  presented  the  Cherokee 
kings  with,  and  won   their  hearts   from 
our  tine  l-idies.  who    treated    them   with 
sponge  biscuits   and   I-Vontiniac.     I  am 
;:iad  Queeiiry  and  you   are  to  resolve  so 
sif'titly,  and  labour  so  violently  ;   such  a 
vMion  may  make  her  wi^er  and  you  hap- 
p-er,  and  can  give  me  nothing   but    de- 
l:ghf. 

^Ve  read  a  good  deal  iiorp  in  your  ab- 
."•enci^  that  is;,  /  do:  it  is  belter  we  sate 
ail  togothcr  than  instparatc  rooms  ;  i>et- 
lej  that  lrea(i  than  not  :  and  better  that 
i  Mhould  nyver  road  what  is  not  tit  for  the 
jonng  ones  to  hear  :  besidi-s,  1  am  sure 
They  muse  hear  that  which  .1  rca<l  out  to 
them,  and  so  one  >hv«'s  the  trouble  of 
Commanding  what  one  knows  will  nrvi  r 
be  obcved. — I  can  iind  no  other  way  as 
well.  •  ^ 

CottiP  home,  however,  for  it  is  dull 
Jivir.^  Without  you. —tjir  Piiiiip  and  Mr. 
Selvvin  call  very  often,  and  are  exceed- 


ingly kind.  1  see  them  always  with  gra- 
titude and  pleasure  ;  but  as  the  first  has 
left  us  now  for  a  month,  co|ne  home 
therefore.  You  are  not  happy  away,  and 
I  fear  I  shall  never  be  happy  again  in 
this  world  between  one  thing  and  ano- 
ther. My  health,  flesh,  and  complexion 
are  quite  lost,  and  I  shall  have  a  red  face 
if  I  live,  and  tiiat  will  be  mighty  detest- 
able— a  hunipback  would  be  less  offen- 
sive vastly. 

This  is  the  time  for  fading  :  the  year 
is  fading  round  us,  ande\ery  day  shuts 
in  more  dismally  than  the  last  did.  I 
ricver  passed  so  melancholy  a  summer, 
though  I  have  passed  some  that  were 
more  painful  ;  privation  is  indeed  sup^ 
posed  to  be  worse  than  pain. 

Instead  of  trying  the  Sortes  V'irgiliana 
for  our  absent  friends,  we  agreed  after 
dinner  to-day  to  ask  little  Harriet  what 
they  were  doing  now  ^ho  used  to  be 
our  common  guests  at  Streatham.  Dr. 
Johnj-on  (says  she)  is  very  rich  and 
wise,  Sir  Philip  is  drowned  in  the  wa- 
ter— and  Mr.  Pio-zi  is  very  sick  and 
lame,  poor  man  I  What  a  curious  way  of 
dfciding  !  all  in  her  little  soft  voice. 
Was  not  there  a  custom  anumg  the  an- 
cients in  some  Country — it  is  mentioned 
in  Herodotus,  if  I  remember  right — tha| 
they  took  that  method  of  inquiring  into 
futurity  from  the  mouths  of  infants  under 
three  yeai-s  old  ^ — but  I  will  not  swear  to 
the  book  1  have  read  it  in.  The  scrip- 
tural expression,  however,  Out  of  t/t^ 
vioutks  Of  bates  and  t^ucklingx^S^c.  is  likely 
enough  to  allude  to  it,  if  it  were  once  a 
general  practice.  In  Ireland,  whore  the 
peHs.ar.ts  arc  mad  r.ftor  play,  particularly 
back-gammon,  I^Ir.  Murphy  says,  they 
will  even,  when  deprived  of  the  necessa- 
ries for  continuing  so  favourite  a  game, 
cut  the  turf  in  a  clean  spot  of  green  sward 
and  niake  it  into  tables  for  iha^  amuse- 
ment, setting  a  little  baby  boy  behind  the 
hedgQ  to  call  their  throws  for  ihem,  and 
supply  with  his  unconscious  decisions  the 
place  <;if  bo.s  and  dice. 

Adieu,  dear  Sir,  and  be  as  cheerful  as 
you  can  this  gl<»otny  seaion,  I  see  no- 
body happy  hereabouts  but  the  Burney. ; 
ihey  iove  each  other  with  uncomrmm 
warmth  of  family  aflVction,  and  arc  be- 
loved by  the  world  as  much  as  if  their 
t'ondness  were  less  concentrated.  1  h« 
Ciqitidn  has  got  a  liUy-gnn  ship  now, 
a  iKi  wo  are  all  40  rejoiced.   Once  moro 
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farewell,  and  do  not  forget  Streatham 
nor  its  inhabitants,  wlio  are  all  much 
yours-^and  most  so  of  all,  your  faithful 
servant. 

Wc  never  name  Mr.  Newton,  of  Lich- 
field ;    I   hope    neither  he  nor  his  fine 

China  begin  to   break  yet of   other 

friends  there  the  accounts  get  very  bad 
to  be  sure. 


LETT  EH  xcvr. 

Dr.  Johnson  t0  Mrs.  Thralt. 

Dear  Madam,  Aihbourne.Nov.  12, 1781. 
T  HAVE  a  mini  to  look  on  Queeney   as 

my  own  dear  girl  ;  and  if  I  set  her 
a  bad  example,  I  ought  to  counteract  it 
by  good  precepts  ;  and  be  that  knows  the 
consequences  ofany  fault  is  best  qualified 
to  tell  them.  I  have  through  my  whole 
progress  of  authori.hip  honestly  endea- 
voured to  teach  the  right,  though  I  have 
not  been  sufficiently  diligent  to  practise  it, 
and  have  offered  mankind  my  opinion  as 
a  rule,  but  never  professed  my  behavi- 
our as  an  cxamj)It' . 

I  shall  be  very  sorry  to  lose  Mr. -, 

hut  why  should  he  so  certainly  die? 
*  *  *  needed  not  have  died  if  he  had 
tried  to  live.  If  Mr.— ——will  diink 
a  great  deal  of  water,  the  acrimony  that 
corrodes  his  bowels  will  be  diluted,  if  the 
cause  be  only  acrimony;  but  I  suspect  dy- 
senteries to  be  produced  by  aniraalcula, 
which  I  know  not  how  to  kill. 

If  tbe  medical  man  did  me  good,  it 
U'as  by  his  benevolence  ;  by  his  pills  I 
never  mended.  1  am,  however,  rather 
better  than  1  was. 

Dear  Mrs. ,^she  has  the  courage 

becoming  an  admiral's  lady,  but  courage 
ts  no  virtue  in  her  cause. 

1  have  been  at  Liclificld  persecuted 
with  solicitations  to  read  a  poem  ;  but  I 
«ent  theiiuthor  word,  that  I  would  never 
leview  the  work  ot  an  anonymous  author ; 
for  why  should  I  put  my  name  in  the 
power  of  one  who  will  not  trust  me  with 
his  own  ?  With  this  answer  Lucy  was  sa- 
tisfied, and  I  think  it  may  satisfy  all 
whom  it  may  concern. 

If  C y  did  nothing  for  life  but.  add 

weight  to  its  buiden, and  darkness  to  its 
glo<jm,  he  is  kindest  to  those  from  whom 
he  is  farthest.  I  hope,  when  I  conic, 
pot  to  advance  perhaps  your  pleasures, 


though  even  of  that  I  shall  be  unwilling 
to  despair  ;  but  at  least  not  to  increase 
your  inconveniences,  which  would  be  a 
very  unsuitable  return  for  all  the  kind- 
ness that  you  have  shown  to,  Madam, 
your,  &c. 


LETTER  XCVIL 

The  Mitm  to  the   same, 

Ashbourne, 
Dearest  Maxlam,  Nov,  u,  i70i. 

JJere  is  Doctor  Taylor,  by  a  resolute 
adherence  to  bread  and  milk,  with  a 
better  appearance  of  health  than  he  has 
had  for  a  long  time  past  :  and  here  am 
I,  living  very  temperately,  but  with  very 
little  amendment.  But  the  balance  is  not 
jxirhaps  very  unequal :  he  has  no  plea- 
sure like  that  which  1  receive  from  the 
kind  importunity  with  which  you  invite 
me  to  return.  There  is  no  danger  of 
very  long  delay.  There  is  nothing  in 
this  part  of  the  world  that  can  counteract 
your  attraction. 

'Ihehurtia  my  leg  has  grown  well 
slowly,  according  to  Hector's  prognostic, 
and  seems  now  to  be  almost  healed  :  but 
my  nights  are  very  restless,  and  the  days 
arc  therefore  heavy,  and  I  have  not  your 
conversation  to  cheer  iheni- 

I  am  willing,however,to  hear  that  there 
is  happiness  in  the  world,  and  delight  to 
think  on  the  pleasure  diffused  among  the 
Burncys.  I  question  if  any  ship  upon  the 
ocean  goes  out  attended  with  more  good 
wishes  than  that  which  carries  the  fate  of 
liurncy,  I  love  all  of  that  breed  whom  I 
can  be  said  to  know,  and  one  or  two 
whom  i  hardly  know  I  love  upon  credit, 
ami  love  them  because  they  love  each 
other.  Ot  this  consanguineous  unanimity 
1  have  had  never  much  experience  ;  but 
it  Appears  to  me  one  of  the  great  leni- 
tives of  life  5  but,  it  has  this  dcficiencc, 
that  it  is  never  found  when  distress  is  mu- 
tual— Me  that  has  less  than  enougli  for 
himself  has  nothing  to  spare,  arjd  as  every 
man  feels  only  his  own  necessities,  he  is 
apt  to  think  those  of  others  less  pressing, 
and  to  accuse  them  of  withhplding  yh&p 
in  truth  they  cannot  give.  lie  that  has 
his  toot  firm  upon  dry  ground  may  pluck 
another  out  of  the  water  ;  but  of  those 
that  are  all  afloat,  none  has  any  care  bi^C 
for  himsejf. 

3D  2  We 
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■\Ve  do  Hot  hear  that  the  deanery  is  yet 
given  away,  and,  though  nothing  is  said, 
I  believe  much  is  still  thought  about  it. 
Hope  travels  through — — 

I  am,  dearest  of  all  dear  ladies,  your, 


LETTER     XCVIII. 
Mrs.  Thralc  to  Dr.  Johnson. 

Dear  Sir.  Streatham,  June  14- 

T  AM  glad  you  confess  yourself  peevish, 
for  confession  must    precede   amend- 
ineDt.  Do  not  study  to  be  more  unhappy 
than  you    are,  and   ifyoucaiieat   and 
sleep  well,  do  not  be   frighted,  for  there 
can  be  no   real    danger.     Are  you   ac- 
quainted with   Dr.   Lee,  the   ftlaster  of 
Baliol  College?     And  are   you  not  de- 
lighted with  his  gaiety  of  manners  and 
youthful  vivacity    now  that  he  is  eighty- 
six  years   old  ?    I  never  heard  a  more 
perfect  or  excellent  pua  than    his,  when 
some  one  told  him    how  in  a  late  dispute 
among  the  Privy   counsellors,   the  Lord 
Chancellor  struck  the  table  with  such  vio- 
lence that  he  split  it  :     No,   no,   no,  re- 
plied the  master  dryly,  I  caH  hardly  per- 
suade   myself  that   he   split  the    Tuble^ 
though  I  believe  he  dhided   the  Board. 
AVillyou  send  me  any  thing  better  from 
Oxford  than  this  ?  for  there  must  be  no 
more  fastidiousness  now  ;  no  more  refus- 
ing to  laugh  at  a  good  quibble,  when  you 
so  loudly  profess  the  want  of  amusement 
and  the  necessity  of  diversion.  liow  the 
people  of  this  age  do  cry  for  rattles  is  in- 
deed little  to  its  credit,  for  knowledge  is 
diffused   most  certainly,  if  not  increubed, 
and  that  ought  to  stand  instead  of  perpe- 
tual variety  one  would  think.     Apropos 
to  general  improvement  :  I  was  reading 
the  Spectator  to  Sophy  while  my   maid 
prepared  my  curls  yester-morning ;  it  was 
the  3d  vol.  217,  where  the  man  complains 
of  an  indelicate  mistress, who  said  on  some 
occasion  that  her  stomach  ached,  and  la- 
mented how  her   tcclb    had    got   a  seed 
stuck    between  them. — The  woman  that 
dressed  me  wabo  astonished  althisgross- 
ness,  though  common  enough   in    Addi- 
son's time  one  sees,    that  she   cried    out, 
Well,  Madam  !  surely  that  could  never 
have  been  a  lady  who    used  expressions 
like  those. 

I  much  wonder  whether  this  refine- 


ment has  spread  all  over  the  continent,  or 
whether  it  is  confined  to  our  own  island  : 
when  we  were  in  France  we  could  form 
little  judgment,  as  our  lime  was  passed 
chiefly  among  English  ;  yet  I  recollect 
that  one  fine  lady,  who  entertained  us 
very  splendidly,  put  her  mouth  to  the 
tea  pot,  and  blew  in  the  spout  when  it 
did  not  pour  freely.  My  maid  Peggy 
would  nut  have  touched  the  tea  after 
such  an  operation.  Was  it  convenient, 
and  agreeable,  and  wise,  and  fine,  I 
should  like  to  see  the  world  bei/ond  sea 
very  much  ! 

But  fate  has  fast  bound  her 
Wilh  St  jx  uiite  tiues  ruund  her. 

So  your  friend  must  look  on  the  wavct  at 

Brighthelraston  without  breathing  a  wish 
to  cross  them. 

Mean  time  let  us  be  as  merry  as  read- 
ing Burton  upon  Melancholy  will  make 
us.  You  bid  me  study  that  book  in  your 
absence,  and  now,  What  haTe  I  found  ? 
Why,  I  have  found,  or  fancied,  that  be 
has  been  cruelly  plundered  :  that  Mil- 
ton's first  idea  of  L'Allegro  and  II  Pcn- 
seroso  were  suggested  by  the  verses  at  the 
beginning;  that  Savage's  Speech  of  Sui- 
cide in  the  Wanderer,  grew  up  out  of  a 
passage  you  probably  remember  towards 
the  2l6th  page;  that  Swift's  Tale  of  the 
Woman  that  holds  water  in  her  mouth, 
to  regain  her  husband's  love  by  silence, 
had  its  source  in  the  same  farrago  ;  and 
that  there  is  an  odd  similitude  between 
my  Lord's  trick  upon  Sly  the  Tinker, 
in  Shakespear's  Taming  of  the  Shrew, 
and  some  stuff  1  have  been  reading  in 
Burton. 

And  now,  dear  Sir,  be  as  comfortable 
as  you  can,  and  do  not  dun  me  for  that 
kindness  which  has  never  been  withheld, 
only  because  it  is  cold  weather  and  you 
want  employment  ;  but  be  gentle  and 
tranquil    like  Dr.  Adams,  or  gay  and 

flashy  like  Dr.  Lee,  and  then what 

then  ?  Why  then  you  will  deserve  Miss 
Adams's  good-will,  and  Miss  More's 
esteem,  added  to  the  humble  service  and 
attentive  regard  of  your  ever  equally 
faithful,  Skc. 

Sir  Richard  asks  after  you  with  very 
tender  care  indeed  :  what  would  you  have 
of  us  all  that  you  cannot  command  ?  He 
)S  among  those  who  would  do  any  thing 
in  the  world  to  oblige  you. 
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LETTER    XCIX. 

Dr^oJinson  to  Mr.HectorinBirmingham. 

£  fVi'/iout  *  date^but  supposed t9  be  about  this  time.  ] 

Dear  Sir, 
nPnAT  you  and  dear  Mrs.  Careless 
ihould  have  care  or  curiosity  about 
my  health,  gives  me  that  pleasure  which 
every  man  fee li  from  finding  himselt'not 
forgotten.  In  age  we  feel  again  that 
love  of  our  native  place  and  our  early 
friends,  which,  in  the  bustle  or  amuse- 
ments of  middle  life,  were  overborne  and 
suspended.  You  and  I  should  now  na- 
turally cling  to  one  another  :  we  have 
outlived  most  of  those  who  could  pretend 
to  rival  us  in  each  other's  kindness.  In 
our  walk  through  life  we  have  dropped 
our  companions,  and  are  now  to  pick  up 
such  as  chance  may  offer  us,  or  to  travel 
on  alone.  You,  indeed,  have  a  sister, 
with  whom  you  can  divide  the  day  :  I 
have  no  natural  friend  left ;  but  Provi- 
dence has  been  pleased  to  preserve  me 
from  neglect  ;  I  have  not  wanted  such 
alleviations  of  life  as  friendship  could  sup- 
ply. My  health  has  been,  from  my 
twentieth  year,  such  as  has  seldom  af- 
forded me  a  single  day  of  ease  ;  but  it 
is  at  least  not  worse  :  and  I  sometimes 
make  myself  believe  that  it  is  better. 
My  disorders  are,  however,  still  sufii- 
ciently  oppressive. 

I  think  of  seeing  Staffordshire  again 
this  autumn,  and  intend  to  rind  my  way 
through  Birmingham,  where  I  hope  to 
^ee  yciu  and  dear  Mrs.  Careless  well, 
I  am,  Sir,  your  affectionate  friend. 


LETTER    C. 

T>r.  JuIiH  son   to  James  Boswell,  Esq. 

Dear  Sir,  London,   March  28,  1782. 

'T^iiE  pleasure  which  we  used  to  receive 
-*•  from  each  other  on  Good-Friday 
and  Easter-day,  we  must  this  year  be 
content  to  miss.  Let  us,  however,  pray 
for  each  ether,  and  hope  to  see  one  ano- 
ther yet  from  time  to  time  with  mu- 
tual delight.  My  disorder  has  been  a 
cold,  which  impeded  the  organs  of  re- 
spiration, and  kept  me  many  weeks  in  » 
state  of  great  uneasiaess,  but  by  repeated 


phlebotomy  is  now  relieved  ;  and,  next 
to  the  recovery  of  Mrs.  Boswell,  I  flatter 
myself  that  you  will  rejoice  at  mine. 

What  we  shall  do  in  the  summer  it  is  yet 
tooearly  to  consider.  You  want  to  know 
M'hat  you  shall  do  now  ;  I  do  not  think 
this  time  of  bustle  and  confusion  likely 
to  produce  any  advantage  to  you.  Every 
man  has  those  to  reward  and  gratify  who 
have  contributed  to  his  advancement. 
To  come  hither  with  such  expectations 
at  the  expense  of  borrowed  money,which, 
I  find  you  know  not  where  to  borrow, 
can  hardly  be  considered  as  prudent.  I 
am  sorry  to  find,  what  your  solicitation 
seems  to  imply,  that  you  have  already 
gone  the  whole  length  of  your  credit. 
This  is  to  set  the  quiet  of  your  whole 
life  at  hazard.  If  you  anticipate  your 
inheritance,  you  can  at  last  inherit  no- 
thing; all  that  >ou  receive  must  pay 
for  the  past.  You  must  get  a  place,  or 
pine  in  penury,  with  the  empty  name  of 
a  great  estate.  Poverty,  my  dear  friend, 
is  sogr«»at.anevil,  and  pregnant  with  so 
much  temptation,  and  so  much  misery, 
that  1  cannot  but  earnestly  enjoin  you  to 
avoid  it.  Live  on  what  you  have,  live 
if  you  can  on  less  ;  do  not  borrow  either 
fur  vanity  or  pleasure  ;  the  vanity  will 
end  in  shame,  and  the  pleasure  in  regret ; 
stay  therefore  at  home  till  you  have 
saved  money  for  your  journey  hither. 

•  The  Beauties  of  Johnson'  are  said  to 
have  got  money  to  the  collector  ;  if  the 
*  Deformities'  have  the  same  success, 
I  shall  be  still  a  more  extensive  bene- 
factor. 

Make  my  compliments  to  Mrs.  Bos- 
well,  who  is,  I  hope,  reconciled  to  me; 
and  to  the  young  people,  whom  I  never 
have  offended. 

You  never  told  me  the  success  of  your 
plea  against  the  solicitors.  I  am,  4ear 
iiir,  your  most  affectionate,  &c. 

LETTER   CL 

The  same  to  the  same. 

Dear  Sir,  '    London,  June  S,  im. 

nPH  E  earnestness  and  tenderness  ot  your 
•*'  letter  is  such,  that  1  canot  think  my- 
self shewing  it  more  respect  than  it  clainj> 
by  sitting  down  to  answer  it  the  day  on 
which  I  received  it. 

This  year  has  afflicted  me  with  a  very 

irksome  and  severe  distrder.     My  respi- 
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ration  lias  been  much  impeded,  and 
much  blood  has  been  taken  uway.  I  am 
now  harassed  by  a  catunhous  cou^h, 
from  which  my  purpose  is  to  seek  relief 
by  change  of  air  ;  and  I  am,  therefore, 
preparing  to  go  to  Oxford. 

^Vhelher  I  did  right  in  dissuading  you 
from  coming  to  London  this  spring,  I 
will  not  determine.  You  have  not  lost 
much  by  missing  my  company  ;  I  have 
scarcely  been  well  for  a  single  week.  I 
might  have  received  comfort  from  your 
kindness  ;  but  you  would  have  seen  me 
afflicted,  and,  perhaps,  found  me  peevish. 
AVhalever  might  have  been  your  plea- 
sure or  mine,  I  know  not  how  I  could 
have  honestly  advised  you  to  come  hither 
with  borrowed  money.  Do  not  accustom 
yourself  to  consider  debts  only  as  an  in- 
convenience: youwilHind  it  a  calamity. 
Poverty  takes  away  so  many  means  of 
tioing  good,  and  produces  so  much  ina- 
bility to  resist  evil,  both  natural  and 
moral,  that  it  is  by  all  virtuous  means  to 
be  avoided.  Consider  a  man  whose  for- 
tune is  very  narrow;  whatever  be  bis 
rank,  by  birth,  or  whatever  his  reputa- 
tion by  intellectual  excellence,  what  good 
can  be  do  ?  or  what  evil  can  he  prevent? 
That  he  cannot  help  the  needy  is  evi- 
tlont,  he  has  nothing  to  spare.  But, 
perhaps,  his  advice  or  admonition  may 
be  useful.  His  poverty  will  destroy  his 
influence:  many  more  can  find  Jhat  he 
h  poor,  than  that  he  is  wise  ;  and  few 
will  reverence  the  understanding  that  is 
of  so  little  advantage  t(»  its  owner.  I  say 
nothing  of  the  personal  wretchedness  of 
0  debtor,  which,  howev(  r,has  passed  into 
a  proverb.  Of  riches  it  is  not  necessary 
to  write  the  praise.  l,ct  it,  however,  be 
remembered,  that  he  who  has  money  to 
spare,  has  it  always  in  his  power  to  be- 
nefit others  ;  and  of  such  power  a  good 
man  must  always'  be  desirous. 

I  am  pleKsed  with  your  account  of 
Easter.  We  shall  meet,  I  hope,  in  au- 
tumn, both  well  and  both  cheerful  ;  and 
part  each  the  better  for. the  other's  com- 
pany. 

Make  my  compliments  to  Mrs.  IJos- 
weli,  and  to  the  young  chanuejs.  I 
uni,  ike. 


LETTER    CIL 
Dr.  Johnson  to  James  Bosxiell,  Esq, 

Dear  Sir,  London,  Sept.  7,  1782. 

T  HAVE  struggled  through  this  year  with 

so  much  infirmity  of  body,  and  such 
strong  impressions  of  fragility  of  life, 
that  death,  wherever  it  appears,  tills  me 
with  melanchol}' :  and  I  cannot  hear 
Mithont  emotion,  of  the  removal  of  any 
one,  whom  I  have  known,  into  another 
state. 

Your  father's  death  had  every  cir- 
cumstance that  could  enable  you  to  bear 
it ;  it  was  at  a  mature  age,  and  it  was 
expected  ;  and  as  his  general  life  bad 
been  pious,  his  thoughts  bad  doubtless 
for  many  years  past  been  turned  upon 
eternity.  'I'hat  you  did  not  find  him  sen- 
sible must  doubtless  grieve  you  ;  his  dis- 
position towards  you  was  undoubtedly 
that  of  a  kind,  though  not  of  a  fond  fa- 
ther. Kindness,  at  least  actual,  is  ia 
our  power,  but  fondness  is  not;  and  if 
by  negligence  or  imprudence  you  had 
extinguished  his  fondness,  he  could  not 
at  will  rekindle  it.  Nothing  then  re- 
mained between  you  but  mutual  forgive- 
ness of  each  other's  faults,  and  mutual 
desire  of  each  other's  happiness. 

I  shall  long  to  know  his  final  disposi- 
tion of  his  fortune. 

You,  dear  Sir,  hate  now  a  new  station', 
and  have  therefore  new  cares,  and  new 
employments.  Life,  as  Cowley  seems 
to  say,  ought  to  resemble  a  well  ordered 
poem  ;  of  which  one  rule  generally  re- 
ceived is,  that  the  exordium  should  be 
simple,  and  should  promise  little.  Begin 
your  new  course  of  life  with  the  least 
show,  and  the  least  expense  possible  ; 
you  may  at  pleasure  increase  both,  but 
you  cannot  easily  diminish  them.  Do 
not  think  your  estate  your  own,  while  any 
man  can  call  upon  you  for  money  which 
you  cannot  pay  ;  therefore,  begin  with 
timorous  parsimony.  Let  it  be  your  first 
care  t)()t  to  be  in  any  man's  debt. 

When  the  thoughts  are  extended  to  a 
future  state,  the  pre^cnt  life  seems  hardly 
worthy  of  all  those  principles  of  conduct, 
and  maxims  of  prudence,  which  one  ge- 
neration of  nifU  has  transmitted  to  ano- 
ther ;  but  upon  a  closer  view,  when  it 
is  perceived  how  much  evil  is  produced, 
and  how  much  good  b  Jmpe<led  by  eni- 
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barrassment  ririd  distress,  and  how  little 
room  the  expedients  of  poverty  leave 
for  the  exercise  of  virtue ;  its  sorrows 
manifest  that  the  boundless  importance 
of  the  next  life  enforces  some  attention 
to  tlje  interests  of  this. 

Be  kind  to  the  old  servants,  and  secure 
the  kindtiess  of  the  ajsents  and  fdctors ; 
^o  not  disgust  thein  by  asperity,  or  un- 
welcome gaiety,  or  apparent  suspicion. 
^  From  them  you  must  learn  the  real  state 
■  b(  your  affairs,  the  characters  of  your 
tenants,  and  the  value  of  your  laiidi. 

Make  my  compliments  to  Airs.  13os- 
well;  I  think  her  expectation  from  air 
and  exercise  are  the  best  that  she  can 
form.  1  hope  she  \till  live  long  and 
happily. 

I  forgot  whether  I  told  you  that  Ftasay 
has  beenht-re;  we  diiied  cheerfully  to- 
gether. I  entertained  lately  a  young 
gentleman  from  Coriatachat. 

I  received  your  letters  only  this  morn- 
ing.    I  am,  dear  Sir,  yours,  &c. 


LETTER    Clir. 
The  same  ta  the  satne. 

Heaf- Sirj  London,  Dec.  7, 178^. 

XT  A  VINO  passed  almost  this  whole  year 
in  a  succession  of  disorders,  1  went 
in  October  to  Brighthelmston,  whither  I 
feame  in  a  state  of  so  much  weakness, 
that  I  rested  four  times  in  walking  be- 
tween the  inn  and  the  lodging.  By  phy- 
sic and  abstinence  I  grew  better,  and 
am  now  reasonably  easy,  though  at  a 
great  distnnce  from  health,  I  am  afraid, 
however,  that  health  begins,  after  seventy, 
and  often  long  before,  to  have  a  mean- 
ing different  from  that  which  it  had  at 
thirty.  Biit  it  is  culpable  to  murmur  at 
the  established  order  of  the  creation,  as 
it  is  vain  to  oppose  it.  He  that  lives, 
must  grow  old  ;  and  he  that  would  rather 
grow  old  than  die,  has  God  to  thank  fur 
the  infirmities  of  old  age. 

At  your  long  silence  I  am  rather 
angry.  Vou  do  not,  since  now  you  are 
the  head  of  your  house,  think  it  worth 
yr,nv  while  to  try  whether  you  or  your 
tiiend  can  live  longer  without  writing, 
nor  suspect  after  so  many  years  of  friend- 
ship, that  when  1  do  not  write  to  you  I 
forget  you.  Put  all  such  useless  jealou- 
sies out  of  \our  heail,  acd  disdsiu  to  re- 


gulate your  own  practice  by  the  practice 
of  another,  of  by  any  othet  principle 
than  the  desire  of  doing  right. 

Your  ceconomy,  I  suppose,  begins  now 
to  be  settled  ;  your  expenses  are  adjusted 
to  yoiir  revenue,  and  all  your  people  in 
their  proper  places.  Resolve  not  to  be 
poor :  whatever  yoU  have,  spend  less. 
r<>verty  is  a  great  enemy  to  hunian  hap- 
piness, It  cehaiidy  destroys  liberty,  and 
it  makes  some  virtues  impracticable;  and 
others  extremely  difficult. 

Let  me  know  the  history  of  your  life, 
since  your  accession  to  your  estate.  llo\s- 
many  houses,  how  manycowsj  how  much 
land  in  your  own  hand,  and  what  bar- 
gains you  make  with  your  tenants. 
****■»♦ 

Of  my  *  Lives  of  the  Poets,'  they 
have  printed  a  new  edition  in  Octavo, 
i  hear,  of  three  thousand.  Did  I  giv»j 
a  set  to  Lord  Ilaiies?  If  I  did  not,' I 
will  do  it  out  of  these.  What  did  yoii 
make  of  all  your  copy  ? 

Mrs.  Thrale  and  the  three  Misses  are 
now  for  the  winter,  in  Argyll-streer. 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  has  been  out  of  or- 
der, but  is  well  again  •,  and  I  am,  dear 
Sir,  your  affectionate  humble  servant. 


LETTER    CIV. 
Dr.  Johnson  to  Mrs.  Thrale. 


,  Dear  Madam,  London,  May  day,  17C5. 
T  AM  glad  that  you  went  to  Streatham, 
though  you  could  not  save  the  dear 
pretty  little  girl.  I  loved  her,  for  she 
was  Thrale'>j  and  yours,  and  by  herdear 
father's  appointment  in  some  sort  mine  : 
I  love  you  all, and  therefore  cannot  with- 
out regret  see  the  phalanx  broken,  and 
reflect  that  you  and  my  other  dear  girls 
(ue  deprived  of  one  that  was  born  your 
friend.  To  sueh  friends',  every  one  that 
has  them,  has  recourse  at  last,  when  it  is 
discovered,  and  discovered  il  seldom  tails 
to  be,  that  the  fortuitous  friendships  oi 
inclination  or  vanity  are  at  the  mercy  <'t 
a  thousand  accidents.  But  we  must  stiii 
our  disipiiet  with  remembering  that, 
where  there  is  no  guilt,  all  is  for  the  best. 
I  am  glad  to  hear  that  Cecily  is  so  near 
recovery. 

For  some  days  sfter  your  departure  I 

was  pretty  well',  but  I  have  begun  to  Inn- 

guisii  a^iam,  and  last  night  wus  very  tc- 
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djous  antl  oppressive.  I  excused  myself 
to-day  from  dining  with  General  Paoli, 
where  I  love  to  dine,  but  I  was  griped 
by  the  talons  of  necessity. 

On  Saturday  I  dined,  as  is  usual,  at  the 
opening  of  the  Exhibition.  Our  com- 
pany was  spkndid,  whether  more  nume- 
rous than  at  any  former  time  I  know  not. 
Our  tables  seem  always  full.  On  Mon- 
day, if  1  am  told  truth,  were  received  at 
the  door  one  hundred  and  ninety  pounds, 
for  the  admission  of  three  thousand  eight 
hundred  spectators.  Supposing  the  show 
open  ten  hours,  and  the  spectators  stay- 
ing one  with  another  each  an  hour,  the 
rooms  never  had  fewer  than  three  hun- 
dred and  eighty  justliiig  against  each 
other.  Poor  Lowe  met  some  discou- 
ragement, but  I  interposed  for  him,  and 
prevailed. 

Mr.  Barry's  exhibition  was  opened  the 
same  day,  and  a  book  is  published  to  re- 
commend it,  which,  if  you  read  it,  you 
vri'.l  find  decorated  with  some  satirical 
pictures  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  and 
others.  I  have  not  escaped.  You  must 
however  think  with  some  esteem  of  Barry 
for  the  comprehension  of  his  de^ign.  I 
•m,  Madam,  your,  &c. 


LETTER   CV. 


Mrs,  ThraU  to  Dr.  Johnson. 

Bath,  June  15,  J783. 

T  BiLltTEit  is  too  true,  my  dear  Sir, 
"*■  that  you  think  on  l)ttle  except  your- 
self and  your  own  health,  but  then  they 
are  subjects  on  which  every  one  else 
would  think  too — and  that  is  a  great 
consolation. 

I  am  willing  enough  to  employ  all  my 
thoughts  upon  myself,  but  there  is  nobody 
here  who  wishes  to  think  with  or  about 
me,  so  I  am  very  sick  and  a  little  suHen, 
and  disposed  now  and  then  to  say  like 
king  David,  My  lovers  and  my  friends 
have  bten  put  away  jrom  me,  and  viy  ac- 
quaintance hid  out  of  my  sight.  If  the  last 
letter  I  wrote  shtmed  some  degree  of 
placid  acquiescence  in  a  situation,  which, 
however  displeasing,  is  the  best  I  can  get 
at  just  now  ;— I  pray  God  to  keep  me  iu 
that  disposition,  and  to  lay  no  more  cala- 
mity nnou  me  which  may  again  tempt  me 
to  mi  rm  ir  and  complain.     Jn  the  mean 


time  assure  yourself  of  my  undiminished 
kindness  and  veneration  :  they  have  been 
long  out  of  accident's  power  cither  to 
lessen  or  increase. 

So  Mr.  Seward  is  going  abroad  again. 
I  see  no  harm  in  his  resolution,  though 
the  manner  of  his  expressing  it  was  likely 
enough  to  offend  you :  yet  he  is  not  a 
man  whom  ai\y  one  can  justly  reproach 
with  negligence  of  duty;  he  does  more 
good  than  almost  any  person  of  twice 
his  fortune,  and  while  he  is  looking  at 
the  works  of  Claude  Lorainc  he  will  cer- 
tainly be  doing  no  mischief. 

The  professors  of  ennui  are  a  very 
dangerous  race  of  mortals ;  for  prefer- 
ring any  occupation  to  none,  they  arc 
liable  to  make  many  people  unhappy  by 
their  otlicious  assiduities,  while  to  them- 
selves they  stand  perfectly  exculpated  by 
the  remark  that  a  man  must  do  some- 
thing— or  be  killed  with  ennui :  how  for- 
tunate for  society,  when  like  Seward  they 
seek  only  to  give  away  their  money  all 
winter  to  persons  who  want  it,  and  go  to 
Flanders  in  summer  to  look  at  the  Claude 
Loniincs. 

What  Miss  H had  suffered  before 

our  acquaintance  began  I  know  not. 
She  row  endures  much  from  real,  and 
more  from  fancied  illness,  llcr  talents 
are  uncommon  for  work,  and  she  is  a 
proof  that  work  will  not  suflice  to  keep 
the  imagination  quiet.  She  feels  like 
I'ckuah,  that  the  mind  xlHI  easily  straggle 
from  the  fingers,  and  that  misery  of  heart 
cannot  be  much  solaced  by  silken  f  overs. 

Poor  Dr.  Lawrence  and  his  son  are 
dead  then  :  1  am  very  sorry  ;  he  was 
among  the  few  parents  I  have  known 
who  preferred  the  virtue  and  happiness 
of  their  children  to  the  delight  of  seeing 
them  grow  rich  and  splendid ;  and  you 
once  told  me,  that  one  of  his  sons  (I  ne- 
ver heard  which)  was  early  bent  on  ob- 
taining that  opulence  which  is  as  seldom 
sought  for  by  youth — Is  it  that  boy  who 
is  now  dead  i  , 

That  you  should  be  solitary  is  a  sad 
thing,  and  a  strange  one  too,  when  every 
body  is  willing  to  drop  in,  and  for  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  at  least,  save  you  from 
a  tete  d  tete  with  yourself:  I  never  could 
catch  a  moment  when  you  were  alone 
whilst  we  were  in  London,  and  MissThrale 
says  the  same  thing.  U  would  have  been 
a  fine  advantage  indeed  could  she  have 
sevn  Oxlorii  now  m  )'ur  compttn;  ;  when 
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we  enjoj'ed  it  she  was  too  young  to  pro- 
fit of  the  circumstance.  It  is  so  through- 
out the  world  I  believe:  nothing  happens 
of  good  to  us  while  we  can  fully  use  it: 
every  little  felicity  which  does  come, 
conies  at  a  time  when  waiting  for  it  has 
spoiled  our  appetite 

When  yeuth  and  genial  years  ar*  flown. 
And  all  the  life  ef  life  is  gone. 

Could  I  however  flatter  myself  with  the 
hopes  of  a  fine  clear  evening  after  my 
various  day,  I  would  bear  the  afternoon 
storms  better  than  I  do — and  who  knows 
that  it  is  yet  impossible  ? 

Farewell,  dear  Sir :  had  I  health  and 
spirits  a§  I  used  to  have,  I  would  write 
as  I  used  to  do  ;  but  I  had  then  a  husband 
and  sons,  and  for  a  long  time  after  I 
knew  you,  a  mother  such  as  no  one  ever 
had  but  me,  and  such  as  I  sincerely  wish 
my  daughters  were  likely  to  have  in  your 
truly  faithful  servant. 


LETTER    CVr. 
Dr.  Johnson  to  Mrs.  Thrale^ 

Bolt-court,  Fleet-ttrect. 


Dearest  Madam,  Ju'>e  19,  178.5, 

T  AM  sitting  down  in  no  cheerful  solitude 
-*■  to  write  a  narrative  which  would  once 
have  affected  you  with  tenderness  and 
.norrow,  but  which  you  will  perhaps  pass 
over  now  with  the  careless  glance  of  fri- 
gid indifference.  For  this  diminution  of 
regard,  however,  I  know  not  whether  I 
ought  to  blame  you,  who  may  have  rea- 
sons which  I  cannot  know,  and  I  do  not 
blame  myself,  who  have  for  a  great  part 
of  human  life  done  you  what  good  I  could, 
and  have  never  done  you  evil. 

1  had  been  disordered  in  the  usual  way, 
and  had  been  relieved  by  the  usual  me- 
thods, by  opium  and  cathartics,  but  bad 
rather  lessened  my  dose  of  opium. 

On  Monday  the  l6th  I  sat  for  ray  pic- 
ture, and  walked  a  considerable  way  with 
little  inconvenience.  In  the  afternoon 
and  evening  I  felt  myself  light  and  easy, 
and  began  to  plan  schemes  of  life.  Thus 
I  went  to  bed,  and  in  a  short  time  waked 
and  sat  up,  as  has  been  long  my  custom, 
when  I  felt  a  confusion  and  indistinctness 
in  my  head,  which  lasted  I  suppose  about 
half  a  minute;  I  was  alarmed,  and  prayed 
God,  that  howevttr  he  might  aHict  my 


body,  he  would  spare  my  understanding. 
This  prayer,  that  I  might  try  the  inte- 
grity of  my  faculties,  I  made  in  Latin 
verse.  The  lines  were  not  very  good, 
but  I  knew  them  not  to  be  very  good  :  t 
made  them  easily,  and  concluded  myself 
to  be  unimpaired  in  my  faculties. 

Soon  after  I  perceived  that  I  had  suf- 
fered a  paralytic  stroke,  and   that  my 
speech   was   taken  from  me.     I  had  no 
pain,  and  so  little  dejection  in  this  dread- 
ful state,  that   I   wondered    at  my  own 
apathy,  and  considered  that  perhaps  death 
itself  when  it  should  come  would  excite 
less  horror  than  seems  now  to  attend  it. 
In  order  to  rouse  the  vocal  organs  I 
look  two  drams.     Wine  has  been  cele- 
brated for  the  production  of  eloquence. 
I  put  myself  into  violent  motion,  and  I 
think  repeated  it;  but  all  was  vain.     I 
then  went  to  bed,  and  strange  as  it  may 
seem,  I  think,  slept.     When  I  saw  light, 
it  was  time  to  contrive  what  I  should  do. 
Though  God  stopped  my  speech,  he  left 
me  my  hand ;  I  enjoyed  a  mercy  which 
V  as  not  granted  to  my  dear  friend  Law- 
rencci  who  now  perhaps  overlooks  me  as 
I  am  writing,  and  rejoices   that   I  have 
what  he  wanted.     My  first  note  was  ne- 
cessarily  to  my  servant,   who  came  in 
talking,  and  could  not  immediately  com- 
prehend why  he  should  read  what  I  put 
into  his  hands. 

I  then  wrote  a  card  to  Mr.  Allen,  that 
I  might  have  a  discreet  friend  at  hand  to 
act  as  occasion  should  require.     In  pen- 
ning his  note  I  had  some  difficulty  ;   my 
hand,  I  knew  not  how  nor   why,  made 
wrong  letters.     I  then  wrote  to  Dr.  Tay- 
lor to  come  to  me,  and  bring  Dr.  Ilcber- 
den,   and  I  sent  to  Dr.  Brockle^by,  who 
is  my   neighbour.     My   physiciani   are 
very  friendly,  and  very  disinterested,  and 
give  me  great  hopes,  but  you  may  ima- 
gine my  situation.     I  have  so  far  recover- 
ed my  vocal  powers,  as   to  repeat  th* 
Lord's  Prayer  with  no  very  imperfect  ar- 
ticulation.    My   memory,    I  hope,  yet 
remains  as  it  was  ;    but  such  an  attack 
produces   solicitude    for   the   safety    ot 
every  faculty. 

How  this  will  be  received  by  you  I 
know  not.  I  hope  you  will  sympathise 
with  me;  but  perhaps 


My  mi«tre5S,  gracious,  ni'IJ,  aid  good. 
Cries,  I»  he  dumb.'    'lis  ume  he  iliou'd. 

But  can  this  be  possible  ?  I  hope  it  can- 
not. 
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KOf.  I  hope  tliat  what,  when  I  could 
speak,  I  spoke  of  you,  and  to  you,  will 
be  in  a  sober  and  serious  hour  remembered 
by  you  ;  and  surely  it  cannot  be  remem- 
bered but  with  some  degree  of  kindness. 
I  have  loved  you  with  virtuous  affection  ; 
J  have  honoured  you  with  sincere  esteem. 
Let  not  all  our  endearments  be  fprgotten, 
but  let  nse  have  in  this  great  distress  your 
pity  and  your  prayers.  You  see  1  yet 
turn  to  you  with  my  complaints  as  a  set- 
tled and  unalienable  friend  ;  do  not,  tlo 
tiot  drive  me  from  yen,  for  I  have  not 
Jeserved  either  neglect  or  hatred. 

To  the  girls,  who  do  not  write  often, 
for  Susy  has  writtefi  only  once,  and  Miss 
1  hrale  owes  me  a  letter,  I  earnestly  re- 
commend, as  their  guardian  and  friend, 
that  they  rcmen)bcr  their  Cfedtor  in  the 
days  of  their  youth. 

I  suppose  you  may  wish  to  know  bow 
Triy  disease  is  treated  by  the  physicians. 
'J'licy  put  a  blister  upon  my  back,  and 
fwo  from  my  car  to  my  throat,  one  on  a 
^\dc.  'i'he  blister  on  the  back  has  done 
Jilfle,  and  those  on  the  throat  hav(!  not 
risen.  I  bullied  and  bounced  (it  sticks  to 
our  last  s:fnd),  and  compelled  the  apothe- 
Ciiry  to  nijike  his  salve  according  to  the 
l-din!)urgh  Dispeniutory,  that  it  might 
adhere  better.  I  have  two  on  now  of  my 
own  prescription,  'i'hey  likewise  gi^e 
l«e  salt  of  hartshorn,  which  I  take  with 
fto  great  confidence,  but  am  satisfied  that 
vhat  can  be  done  is  done  for  me. 

0  God  !  give  mc  comfort  and  confi- 
dence in  'i'hee  :  forgive  my  sins  ;  and  if 
It  he  thy  good  pleasure,  relieve  my  dis- 
eases for  Jesus  Christ's  sake.     Amen. 

1  am  almost  ashamed  of  thisquerulous 
letter;  but  now  it  is  written,  let  it  go. 
i  am,  &c. 


LETT  EH    CVIL 

Vr.  Johnson  to  Mrs,  T fir  ale. 

t)car  Madam,  Lotidon,  July  %  1783. 
T^R.  Brocklcsby  yesterday  dismissed 
'"-^  the  cantharides,  and  I  can  now  find 

a  soft  place  upon  my  pillow.  Last  night 
was  cool,  an(i  I  rested  well,  and  ibis 
norning  I  have  been  a  friend  at  a  poetical 
difiiculty.  Here  is  now  a  glimpse  of  day- 
\>ii,ht  again  ;  but  how  noai*is  the  evening 
— none  can  tdl,  and  I  will  not  progncjsti- 
rafc;  we  all  know  that  from  none  of  us  it 


Cfin  be  far  distant ;  may  none  of  us  knovr 
this  in  vain  ! 

I  went,  as  I  took  care  to  boast,  on 
Tuesday,  to  the  club,  and  hear  that  I 
was  thought  to  have  performed  as  well  as 
usual.  I  dined  on  fibh,  with  the  wing  of 
a  smallTurkey  chick,  and  left  roast  beef, 
goose,  and  venison  pye  untouciied.  I 
live  much  on  peas,  and  never  had  them 
so  good,  for  so  long  a  time,  in  any  year 
that  I  can  remember. 

When  do  you  go  to  Weymouth  ?  and 
whydoyoo  go  ?  only  I  suppose  to  a  new 
place,  and  the  reason  is  sulTiCient  to  those 
1\"ho  hiive  no  reason  to  withhold  them. 

*  *  *  knows  well  enough  how  to  live 
bti  four  hundred  a  year,  but  where  is  he 
to  have  it?  Had  ***  any  thing  of 
his  own  t^nsettled  ? 

I  am  glad  that  Mr?.  Seward  talks  of 
jnc,  and  loves  me,  and  have  in  this  still 
scene  of  life  great  comfort  in  reflecting 
that  I  have  given  Very  few  reason  to  hate 
me  ;  I  hope  scarcely  any  man  has  kno\tn 
ftie  closely  but  for  his  benefit,  or  cursorily 
hot  to  his  innofcent  entertai.'imcnt.  Tell 
me,  you  that  know  me  best,  whether 
this  be  true,  that  according  to  your  an- 
swer 1  may  continue  my  practice,  or  try 
to  mend  it. 

Along  with  your  kind  letter  yesterday 
catnc  onp  likewise  very  kind  fronV  the 
Astons  at  Lichfield;  but  I  do  not  know 
whether,  as  the  summer  is  so  far  advanc- 
ed, I  shall  travel  so  far,  though  I  am 
not  without  hopes  that  frequent  change 
of  air  may  foitily  me  against  the  winter 
which  has  been,  in  nH)dcrn  phrasey  of 
late  years  very  inimical  to,  Madam^ 
your,  ckc. 


t  E  T  T  L  il    CVIII. 

Dr.  Johnson  tb  Miss  Susannah  Thratt, 

l^earest  Misft  SiNy, 
"tTTnEN   you  favoured  nrre  with  your 
*'      letter,  jou  seemed  .to  be  in  w;in 
of  n)aterials  to  fill  it,  having  met  with  nrt 
great  adventures  either  of  peril  or  delight, 
nor  done  nor  suffered  any  thing  out  o 
liie  common  cour^e  of  life. 

When  you  lune  lived  longer,  and  crt^- 
sidered  more<  ycu  v\il!  iind  the  common 
course  of  life  very  fertile  of  <ibscrvation 
and  retleciion.  I'pnn  the  cuniinnn  cour.'-c 
of  lile  mu:t  our  thoughts  and  our  conver- 

satii  n 
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sation  be  generally  employed.  Oar  ge- 
neral course  of  life  must  denominate  us 
wise  or  foolish  ;  happy  or  miserable  :  if 
a  k  well  fegulateil  we  pas^  on  prosper- 
ously and  smoothly  ;  iis  it  is  n«-glectetl 
we  live  in  embarrassment,  pcrple:iity, 
and  uneasiness. 

Your  time,  my  love,  passes  I  sup- 
pose, in  devotion,  reading,  work,  and 
company.  Of  your  devotions,  in  which  I 
earnestly  advise  you  to  be  very  punctual, 
you  may  not  perhaps  think  it  proper  to 
give  mean  account;  and  of  work,  unless 
I  understood  it  better,  it  will  be  of  no 
great  use  to  say  much  ;  but  books  and 
company  will  always  supply  you  with  ma- 
terials for  your  letters  to  me,  as  I  shall 
always  be  pleased  to  know  what  you  are 
reading,  and  with  what  you  are  pleased  ; 
and  shall  take  great  delight  in  knowing 
what  impression  new  modes  or  new  cha- 
racters make  upon  you,  and  to  observe 
with  what  attention  you  distinguish  the 
temperSjdispositioiis,  and  abilities  of  your 
companions. 

A  letter  may  be  always  made  out  of  the 
books  of  the  morning  or  talk  of  the 
evening  ;  and  any  letters  from  you,  my 
dearest,  will  be  welcorae  to  your,  &c. 


LETTER    CIX. 

Dr.  Johnson  to  Miss  Suphia  Thrale. 

London, 
Dearest  Miss  Sophy,  July24, 1783. 
"O  Y  an  absence  from  home,  and  for  one 
■^"^  reason  and  another,  I  owe  a  great 
number  of  letters,  and  I  assure  you  that  I 
sit  down  lo  write  yours  first.  Why  you 
•should  think  yourself  not  a  favourite  1 
cannot  guess ;  my  favour  will,  I  am 
afraid,  never  be  worth  much  ;  but  be  its 
value  more  or  less,  you  are  never  likely 
to  lose  it,  and  less  likely  if  you  continue 
your  studies  with  the  same  diligence  as 

■you  have  begun  them, 

;     Your  proficiency  in  arithmetic  is  not 

•only  to   be  commended,    but   admired. 

"Your  master  does  nnt,  I  suppose,  come 
very  often,  nor  stay  very  long  ;  yet  your 
advance  in  the  -science  of  numbers  is 
greater  than  is  eomnmnly  made  by  those 
who,  for  so  ni^ny  weeks  as  you  have 
lieen  learning,  spend  six   hours  a  day  ijn 

"the  writing  school. 

Nevcf  think,  my  sweet,  that  you  have 


arithmetic  enough  ;  wlkch  you  have  ex- 
hausted your  master,  buy  books.  No- 
thing amuses  more  harmlessly  than  com- 
putation, and  nothing  is  oftt-ner  applica- 
ble to  real  business  or  speciilatrve  mk;!**!!- 
ries.  A  tliousand  stories'  which  the  i«;- 
norant  tell,  and  believe,  die  away  at 
once,  when  the  computist  takes  them  iti 
hisgripe.  I  hope  you  will  cultivate  ifx 
yourself  a  disposition  to  numerical  inqui- 
ries; they  will  give  you  entertainment  ifi 
solitude  by  the  practice,  and  feputatioft 
in  public  by  the  etVect. 

If  you  can  borrow  lVilk'in*s  Real  Chd- 
racter,  a  folio,  which  the  bookseller  can 
perhaps  let  you  have,  you  will  have  a: 
very  curious  calculation,  which  youarw 
qualified  to  con^d'^r,  to  show  that  Noah*s 
ark  was  capable  of  holding  all  the  knowu 
animals  of  the  world,  with  provision  fi>r 
all  the  time  in  which  the  earth  was  under 
water.  Let  me  hear  from  you  soon  agaij*. 
I  am,  Madam,  your,  6cc. 


LETTER    ex. 
Dr.  Johnson  to  Miss  Susanna  Thrale. 

Lon<iun, 

Dear  Miss  Susan,  J"ly  52<».  ^''<-'3' 

T  ANSWER  your  letter  last,  because  it 

was  received  last  ;  and  when  I  have 
answered  it,  I  am  out  of  debt  to  your 
house.  A  short  nceligence  throws  oji« 
behind  hand.  This  maxim,  if  you  con- 
sider and  improve  it,  will  be  equivalent  to 
your  parson  and  bird,  which  is  however  ;i 
very  good  story,  as  it  shows  how  far 
gluttony  may  proceed,  which,  where  it 
prevails,  is  I  think  more  violent,  and  cer- • 
tainly  more  despicable,  than  avarice  it- 
self. 

Gluttony  is,  I  think,  less  cdmmuti 
among  women,  than  among  men.  Wo- 
men commonly  eat  more  sparingly,  iiwl 
are  less  curious  in  the  choice  of  moat;  Luf 
if  once  you  find  a  woman  gluttonous,  ex- 
pect from  her  very  little  virtue.  licr 
mind  is  enslaved  to  the  lowest  and  grossest 
temptation. 

A  friond  of  mine,  who  courted  a  lady 
of  whom  he  did  not  know  much,  was  ad- 
vised to  see  her  eat,  and  if  she  was  vo- 
luptuous at  table,  to  forsake  her.  He 
married  her,  however,  and  in  a  few  weeks 
came  to  his  adviser  with  this  exclama- 
tion, '*  It  iithe  disturbance  of  my  life  to 

♦'set? 
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•'  see  this  woman  eat  !"  She  was,  as 
might  be  expected,  selfish  and  brutal, 
and  after  some  years  of  discord  they 
parted,  and  I  believe  came  together  no 
more. 

Of  men,  the  example!  are  sufficiently 
common.  I  had  a  fritnd,  of  great  emi- 
nence in  the  learned  and  the  witty  world, 
who  had  bung  up  some  pots  on  his  wall 
lo  furnish  nests  for  sparrows.  The  poor 
sparrows,  not  knowing  his  character, 
were  seduced  by  the  convenience,  and  I 
never  heard  any  man  speak  of  any  fu- 
ture enjoyment  with  such  contortions  of 
delight  as  he  exhibited,  when  he  talked 
©f  eating  the  young  ones. 

When  you  do  me  the  favour  to  write 
again,  tell  me  something  of  your  studies, 
your  work,  or  your  amusements.  1  am, 
JJadaro,  your,  &c. 


I  have  since  partaken  of  an  epideroi* 
cal  disorder,  but  common  evils  produce 
no  dejection. 

Paradise's  company,  I  fancy,  disap- 
pointed him  ;  I  remember  nobody.  With 
Reynolds  was  the  Archbishop  of  Tuam,  a 
man  coarse  of  voice  and  inelegant  of 
language. 

I  am  now  broken  with  disease,  without 
the  alleviation  of  familiar  friendship  or 
domestic  society  ;  I  have  no  middle  state 
between  clamour  and  silence,  between 
general  conversation  and  self-tormenting 
solitude.  Levet  is  dead,  and  poor  Wil- 
liams is  making  haste  to  die  :  I  know  not 
if  she  will  ever  more  come  out  of  her 
chamber. 

I^am  now  quite  alone,  but  let  me  turn 
my  thoughts  another  way.  I  am,  Ma- 
dam, your,  &c. 


LETTER    CXL 
Dr.  Johnson  to  Mrs.  Thrale. 

Dear  Madam,      London/Aug.  13,  irss. 
"Y^^ouR  letter  was  brought  just  as  I  was 
■*■   complaining  that  you  had  forgotten 
me. 

I  am  glad  that  the  ladies  find  so  much 
novelty  at  Weymouth.  Ovid  says,  that 
the  sun  is  undelighlfully  uniform.  They 
had  some  expectations  of  shells,  which 
both  by  their  form  and  colours  have  a 
«laim  to  human  curiosity.  Of  all  the 
A?onders,  I  have  had  no  account,  except 
that  Miss  Thrale  seems  pleased  with  your 
little  voyages. 

Sophy  mentioned  a  story  which  her 
sisters  would  not  suffer  her  to  tell,  because 
they  would  tell  it  themselves,  but  it  has 
never  yet  been  told  mc. 

Mrs.  Ing  is,  I  think,  a  baronet's  daugh- 
ter, of  an  ancient  house  in  Staffordshire. 
Of  her  husband's  fatiicr  mention  is  made 
in  the  life  of  Ambrose  l^hillips. 

Of  this  world,  in  which  you  represent 
xne  as  delighting  to  live,  I  can  say  little. 
Since  I  came  honit;  I  have  only  been  lo 
church,  once  to  Uuiney's,  once  to  Para- 
dise's, and  once  lo  Reynolds's.  With 
Burney  I  saw  Dr.  Rose,  his  new  relation, 
wilh  whom  I  have  been  many  years  ac- 
auaintc^*  ^^  I  discovered  noreliquesof 
disease  I  am  glad,  but  Fanny's  trade  is 
fiction* 


LETTER    CXIL 
The  same  to  the  same. 

Madam,  Londou,  Aug.  eo,  1780. 

'T^His  has  been  a  day  of  great  emotion; 
■*■  the  office  of  the  Communion  of  the 
Sick  has  been  performed  in  poor  Mrs. 
Williams's  chamber.  She  was  too  weak 
to  rise  from  her  bt-d,  and  is  therefore  to 
be  supposed  unlikely  to  live  much  longer. 
She  has,  I  hope,  little  violent  pain,  but 
is  wearing  out  by  torpid  inappetence  and 
wearisome  decay  :  but  all  the  powers  of 
her  mind  are  in  their  full  vigour,  and 
when  she  has  spirits  enough  for  conversa- 
tion, she  possesses  all  the  intellectual 
excellence  that  lihe  ever  had.  Surely 
this  is  an  instance  of  mercy  much  to  be 
desired  by  a  parting  soul. 

At  home  1  see  almost  all  my  compa- 
nionsdead  or  dying.  At  Oxford  I  have 
just  left  Wheeler,  the  man  with  whom  I 
most  delighted  to  converse.  The  sense 
of  my  own  diseases,  and  the  sight  of  the 
world  sinking  round  me,  oppress  me  per- 
haps too  much.  I  hope  that  all  these  ad- 
raoHitions  will  not  be  in  vain,  and  that  I 
shall  learn  to  die  as  dear  Williams  is  dy- 
ing, who  was  very  chearful  before  and 
after  this  awful  sjlemnity,  and  seems  to 
resign  herself  wilh  calmness  and  hope 
upon  eternal  mercy. 

I  read  your  last  kind  letter  with  great 
deli^^ht  ;  but  wlun  I  came  to /•ir  and  ^o- 
wou/,    ..h.it  ^prung   in  my  m!nd  f — How 

loved 
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Joved,  how  honoured  once,  avails  thee  Had  she  had  good  humour  and  prompt 

not;  elocution,   her  universal   curiosity  and 

I  sat  to  Mrs.  Reynolds   yesterday  for  comprehensive    knowledge    would  have 

my  picture,  perhaps  the  tenth  time,  and  made  her  the  delight  of  all  that  knew  her. 

I  sat  near  three  hours  with  the  patience  She  left  her  little  to  your  charity  school, 

of  f«or^a/6yrH /oiear;  at  last  she  declar-  The   complaint  about  which  you  iu- 

ed  it  quite  finished,  and  seems  to  think  quire  is  a  sarcocele;    I  thought  it  a  hy- 

j  it  fine.  I  told  her  it  was  Johnson's  grimli/  drocele,  and  heeded  it  but  little.    Punc- 

Ghost.    It  is  to  be  engraved,  and  I  think  ture  has  detected  the  mistake  :  it  can  be 


in  gilded,  &c.  will  be  a  good  inscription. 
I  am,  Madam,  your,  &c. 

LETTER  CXIII. 

The  same  to  the  same. 

Dear  Madam,    London,  Sept.  22,  1783. 
TJ  AfPY  are  you  that  have  ease  and  lei- 
^  ■*•   sure  to  want  intelligence  of  air  bal- 
loons. Their  existence  is  I  believe  indu- 
bitable ;  but  I   know  not  that  they   can 
possibly  be  of  any  use.  The  construction 
is   this  : — The    chemical    philosophers 
have   discovered  a    body  (which  I  have 
forgotten,  but   will  inquire)  which  dis- 
solved by  an  acid,  emits  a  vapour  lighter 
than  the  atmospherical  air.  This  vapour 
is  caught,  among  other  means,  by  tying 
ft  bladder,  compressed  upon  the  bottle  in 
which  the  dissolution  is  performed  ;   the 
vapour   rising  swells  the    bladder,  and 
fills  it.    The  bladder  is  then  tied  and  re- 
moved, and  another  applied,  till  as  much 
of  this  light  air  is  collected  as  is  wanted. 
Then  a  large  spherical  case  is  made,  and 
very  large  it  must  be,  of  the  lightest  mut- 
ter that  can  be  found,  secured  by  some 
method,  like  that  of  oiling  silk,  against 
all  passage  of  air.    Into  this  are  emptied 
all  the  bladders  of  light  air,  and  if  there 
is  light  air  enough  it  mounts  into  the 
clouds,  upon  the  same  principle  as  a  bot- 
tle filled  with  water,  will  sink  in  water, 
but  a  bottle  filled  with  ether  would  fluar. 
It  rises  till  it  comes  to  air  of  equal  tenuity 
with  its  own,  if  wind  or  water  does  not 
spoil  it  on  the  way.     Such,  Madam,  is 
an  air  balloon. 

Meteors  have  been  this  autumn  very 
often  seen,  but  I  have  never  been  in  their 
way. 

Poor  Williams  has  I  hope  seen  the  end 
of  her  afflictions.  She  acted  with  pru- 
dence, and  she  bore  with  fortitude.  She 
has  left  me. 

Thou  thy  weary  task  hast  done, 
h^on^  Mt  gone,  and  ta'cii  thy  wajei. 


safely  suffered  no  longer.  I'pon  inspec- 
tion three  days  ago  it  was  determined 
extrema  venture.  If  e.xcision  should  be 
delaye<l  there  is  danger  of  a  gangrene. 
You  would  not  have  me  for  fear  of  pain 
perish  in  putrefaction.  I  shall,  I  hope, 
with  trust  in  eternal  mercy,  lay  hold  of 
the  possibility  of  life  which  yet  remains. 
My  health  is  not  bad  ;  the  gout  is  now 
trying  at  my  feet.  My  appetite  and  di- 
gestion are  good,  and  my  sleep  better 
than  formerly  :  I  am  not  dejected,  and  I 
am  not  feeble.  There  is  however  danger 
enough  in  such  operations  at  seventy- 
four. 

Let  me  have  your  prayers  and  those  of 
the  young  dear  peeple.  I  am,  dear  Ma- 
dam, your,  &c. 

Write  soon  and  often. 

LETTER     CXIV. 

Dr.  Johnson  to  Mrs.  Thrale. 

Dear  Madam,       London,  Nor.  13,  178$. 
C  INGE  you  have  written  to  me  with  the 
^  attention  and    tenderness  of  ancient 
time,  your  letters  give  me  a  great  part  of 
the  pleasure  which  a  life  of  solitude  ad- 
mits.    You  will  never  bestow  any  share 
of  your  good-will  on  one  who  deserves 
belter.    Those    that   have  loved  longest 
love   best.     A  sudden  blaze  of  kindness 
may  by  a  single  blast  of  coldness  be  ex- 
tujguished,    but    that    fondness    which 
l«ngth  of  time  has  connected  with  many 
circumstances  and  occasions,  though  it 
may  for  a  while  be  suppressed   by   dis- 
gust or  resentment,  with  or  without  a 
cause,  is  hourly  revived  by  accidental  re- 
collection.    To   those   that  have  lived 
long  together,    every  thing  heard  and 
every  thnig  seen  recalls  some  pleasure 
communicated,  or  some  benefit  confer- 
red, some  petty  quarrel,  or  some  slight 
endearment.  Esteem  of  great  powers,  or 
amiable  qualities  newly  discovered,  may 
embroider  a  day  or  a  week,  but  a  friend- 
ship of  twenty  years  is  interwoven  with 
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the  texture  of  life.  A  frifiul  may  hn 
often  found  and  lost,  but  an  old  friend 
never  can  be  found,  and  Nature  has 
provided  that  he  cannot  easily  be  lost. 

I  have  nut  forgotlvn  the  pavcnants, 
though  they  seem  lo  have  forgotten  me. 
i  began  verycjirly  to  tell  them  what  they 
have  commonly  found  to  be  true.  I  am 
sorry  to  hear  of  their  building.  I  have 
always  warned  those  whom  I  loved 
against  that  mode  of  oslentauoiis  waste. 

You  teem  to  mention  Lord  Kilmurry 
as  a  stranger.  We  were  at  his  house  in 
Cheshire  ;  and  he  one  day  dined  with  Sir 
Lynch.  What  he  tells  of  the  epigram  is 
not  true,  but  perhaps  he  does  not  know 
it  to  be  false.  •  Do  not  you  remember 
bow  he  rejoiced  in  having  no  park  ?  he 
could  not  disoblige  bis  neighbours  by 
Mtxling  them  no  venison. 

The  frequency  of  death,  to  those  who 
look  upon  it  in  the  leisure  of  Arcadia,  is 
very  (Ircadful.  We  all  know  what  it 
xhould  teach  Us  ;  let  us  all  be  diligent  to 
lenrn.  Lucy  Porter  has  lost  her  brother. 
But  whom  1  have  lost — let  me  not  now 
remember.  Let  not  your  loss  be  added 
to  the  mournful  catalogue.  Write  soon 
again  to,  Aladura,  your,  &iC. 

LET  r  E  R     CXV. 

jDr.  Johnson  to  Miss  S.  A.  Thrale. 

Dear  IMiss,  Nov.  IS,  17S3. 

T-Jeue  is  a  whole  week,  and  nothing 
heard  from  your  house.  Baretti  said 
Mhat  a  wicked  house  it  would  be,  and  a 
wicked  house  it  is.  Of  you,  however,  I 
Ijave  no  complaint  to  make,  for  1  owe 
yf)U  a  letter.  Still  1  live  here  by  my  own 
self,  and  have  had  of  late  very  bad 
nights  ;  but  then  I  have  had  a  pig  to  din- 
iier,  which  Mr.  I'eikinsgave  me.  Thus 
life  is  chequered. 

I  cajinoi  tell  you  much  news,  because  I 
see  nobody  that  you  know.  Do  you  read 
iheTallers  ?  They  are  part  of  the  books 
which  every  body  should  read,  bccauie 
they  are  the  sources  of  conversation, 
thereibrc  n)akcihem  part  of  your  library. 
JUickerslafl',  in  the  Tatlcr.  gives  us  a  spe- 
cimen of  Jamiliar  letters,  on  account  of 
liis  cat.  I  could  'till  you  as  good  things 
of  Lily  the  white  Kitling,  who  is  now  at 
full  growth  ;  and  very  well  behaved  ; 
but  I  do  not  sec  why  we  should  descend 
tclpW  human  beings,  aud  of  oqc  human 


being  I  can  tell  something  that  you  will 
like  to  hear. 

A  friend,  whose  name  I  will  tell  when 
your  mamma  has  tried  to  guess  it,  sent  to 
iny  physician  to  inquire  whether  this  long 
train  of  illness  had  brought  me  into  any 
difiiculties  for  want  of  money,  with  an 
invitation  to  send  to  him  for  what  occa- 
sion required.  I  shall  write  this  night  lo 
thank  him,  having  no  need  to  borrow. 

I  have  seen  Mr.  Seward  since  his  return 
only  once  ;  he  gave  no  florid  account  of 
my  mistress's  health.  Tell  her  that  I 
hearken  every  day  after  a  letter  froiA 
her,  and  do  not  be  long  before  you  writs 
yourself  to,  my  dear,  your,  &c, 

LETTER    CXVf. 

Dr.  Johnson  to  Mrs.  Thralei 

Dear  Madam,  London,  Nov.  20,  1783. 
T  BEG.w  to  grieve  and  wonder  that  I 
•*•  had  no  letter,  but  not  being  much  ac- 
customed to  fetch  in  evil  by  circumspec- 
tion or  anticipation,  did  not  suspect  that 
the  omii>sion  had  so  dreadful  a  cause  a» 
the  sickness  of  one  of  my  dears.  As 
her  physician  thought  so  well  of  her  when 
you  wrote,  I  hope  she  is  now  out  of 
danger.  You  do  not  tell  mc  her  dis- 
ease ;  and  perhaps  have  not  been  able 
yourself  fully  to  understand  it.  I  hope 
it  is  not  of  the  cephalic  race. 

That  frigid  still.'iess  with  which  ray 
pretty  Sophy  melts  away,  exhibits  a 
ttmper  very  incommodious  in  sickness, 
and  by  no  means  amiable  in  the  tenor  of 
life.  Jncommunicative  taciturnity  nei- 
ther imparts  nor  invites  friendship,  but 
repo-es  on  a  stubborn  sutliciency  self- 
centered,  and  neglects  the  interchange  of 
that  social  ofticiousness  by  which  we  are 
habitually  endeared  to  one  another. 
'Jhcy  that  mean  to  make  no  use  of 
friends  will  be  at  little  trouble  to  gain 
them  ;  and  to  be  without  friendship  is 
to  be  without  one  uf  the  lirst  comforts  of 
our  present  state.  To  have  no  assistance 
from  other  minds,  in  resolving  doubts,  iu 
;ipj>easing  scruples,  in  balancing  delibe- 
rations, is  a  very  wretched  destitution. 
If  therefore  my  loves  have  this  silence 
by  temper,  do  not  let  them  have  it  by 
principle  ;  show  them  that  it  is  a  per- 
verse and  inordinate  disposition,  which 
must  be  counteracted  and  lefonncd. 
lla\-e  I  said  er.Qug'i  i 
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Poor  Dr.  Taylor  represents  himself  as     man,  and   scorned  all    thoughtless  ap- 
ill;  and  I  am  afraid  is  worse  than  in  the     plause,  which  a  vicious  churchman  would 

have  brought  him. 

The  catastrophe  is  aflecting.  The  fa- 
ther and  daughter  both  culpable,  both 
wretched,  and  both  penitent,  divide  be- 
tween thein  our  pily  and  our  sorrow. 

'I'lius,  Madam,  I  have  performed  what 
I  did  not  willingly  undertake,  and  could 
not  dfcently  refuse.  The  noble  writer 
will  be  pleaded  to  remember,  that  sincere 
criticism  ought  to  raise  no  resentment 
because  judgment  is  not  under  the  con- 
trol of  will  ;  but  involuntary  criticism, 
as  it  has  still  less  of  choice,  ought  to  be 
more  remote  from  possibility  of  offeoce* 
I  am,  &:c. 


...     ,  «....       .        ^....      .........       .w       ...^.w»       ...  — ...w 

summer.  My  nights  are  very  bad  ;  but 
of  the  sarcocele  I  have  now  little  but  the 
ineniory.     I  am,  Madam,  your,  &c. 

LETTER    CXVII. 

Dr.  Johnson   to  Mrs.  Chapone. 

Madam,  Nov,  28,  1 7  83. 

BY  sending  the  tragedy  to  me  a  second 
time*  I  think  that  a  very  honourable 
distinction  has  been  shown  me,  and  I  did 
not  delay  the  f-erusal,  of  which  I  am 
now  to  tell  the  effect. 

The  construction  of  the  play  is  not 
completely  regular ;  the  stfyge  is  too  of- 
ten vacant,  and  the  scenes  are  notsufli- 
ciently  connected.  This,  however,  would 
be  called  by  Dryden  only  a  mechanical 
defect ;  which  takes  away  little  from  the 
power  of  the  poem,  and  which  is  seen 
rather  than  felt. 

A  rigid  examiner  of  the  diction  might, 
perhaps,  wish  some  words  changed,  and 
some  lilies  more  vigorously  terminated. 
But  from  such  petty  imperfections  what 
^vriter  was  ever  free  ? 

'I'he  general  form  and  force  of  the  dia- 
logue is  of  more  importance.  It  seems  to 
want  that  quickness  of  reciprocation 
which  characterises  the  English  drama, 
and  is  not  always  suflicisntly  fervid  or 
,   animated. 

Of  the  sentiments,  I  remember  not  one 
that  I  wished  omitted.  In  the  imagery 
I  cannot  fofbear  to  distinguish  the  com- 
parison of  joy  succeeding  grief,  to  light 
rushing  on  the  eye  accustomed  to  dark- 
ness. It  seems  to  have  all  that  can  b« 
desired  to  make  it  please.  It  is  new, 
just,  and  delightful  f . 

With  the  chai'tictcrs,  either  as  conceiv- 
ed or  preserved,  I  have  no  fault  to  liud  ; 
but  was  much  inclined  to  congratulate  a 
jvriter  who,  in  defiance  of  prejudice  and 
fashion,  made   the   Archbishop  a  good 

r  •  Dr,  Jolinson,  linving  bern  vpty  ill  when 
llic  tragod^r  h  as  f.rst  seat  to  him.  Lad  declin- 
ed (lie  fonsidcratiuii  ot'  it. 

t  '«  1  could  have  borue  b»j  woes ;  that  stran- 

pcrj.-y 
Wouiuts  while  it  smiles; — The  lengimi)ri- 

soii'd  wrrtrb, 
Emt-rning  ironi  llie  night  of  liis  dumpcett, 
Sliriiiks  from  ihe    sua"s  Jirighi  beaais  j   iiiid 

tlint  »hit  a  liititjs 
Gladness  over  ..il,  Ut  Jiira  ii  a-;,  hv." 


LETTER    CXVUL 
Dr.  Johnson  to  Mrs.  Thrale, 

Dear  Madam,  London.  Nov.  29, 1783. 
'T'liE  life  of  my  dear,  sweet,  pretty, 
■*•  lovely,  delicious  Miss  Sophy  is  safe  ; 
let  us  return  thanks  to  the  great  Giver 
of  existence,  and  pray  that  her  continu- 
ance amongst  us  may  be  a  blessing  to 
herself  and  to  those  that  love  her.  Mvltos 
et  Jelices,  my  dear  girl. 

Now  she  is  recovered,  she  must  write 
me  a  little  history  of  her  sufferings,  and 
impart  her  schemes  of  study  and  im- 
provement. Life,  to  be  worthy  of  » 
rational  being,  must  be  always  in  pro- 
gression ;  we  must  always  purpose  to  do 
more  or  better  than  in  fijuepast.  The 
mind  is  enlarged  and  elevated  by  mere 
purposes,  though  ihcy  end  as  they  begin, 
by  airy  contemplation.  We  compare 
and  judge,  thongli  we  do  not  practise. 

She  will  go  back  to  her  arithmetic 
again  ;  a  science  which  will  always  de- 
light her  more,  as  by  advancing  further 
she  discerns  more  of  its  use,  and  a  sci- 
ence suited  to  Sophy's  case  of  mind  ; 
for  you  told  in  the  last  winter  that  she 
loved  metapliysics  more  than  romimces. 
Her  choice  is  certainly  r.s  laudable  as  it 
is  uncommon ;  but  1  would  have  her 
like  wliatis  good  in  both. 

God  bless  you  and  your  rhildten  ;  se 
says,  dear  Madam,  your  old  friend. 
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LETTER     CXIX. 

Mra.  Thrale   to  Dr.  Johnson. 

Not.  30,  17g3. 
J  AM  very  ill  indeed,  my  dear  Sir,  but 
our  pretty  Sophy  being  now  so  near 
at  least  to  recovery,  my  fingers  are 
grown  more  steady,  and  I  will  endeavour 
to  write  without  agitation  once  again. 
She  has  had  a  severe  illness  ;  so  severe, 
that  few  men  however  wise  or  strong 
would  have  endured  it  with  greater  reso- 
lution. The  sullen  courage  you  speak 
of  in  the  letter  dated  twenty  is  certainly 
not  pleasing  ;  but  the  more  one  lives  on 
to  see  softness  seduced,  flexibility  des- 
pised, and  gentleness  insulted,  the  more 
contentedly  one  bears  with  a  disposition 
»o  difi'erent  from  one's  own.  There  is  a 
good  deal  of  body  too  in  all  this  ;  a  good 
deal  of  this  temper  I  mean  seems  con- 
nected with  corporeal  causes,  and  cepha- 
lic disorders  seem  to  haunt  people  of 
that  tarn  more  than  others;  who,  though 
they  may  be  tortured  by  various  mala- 
dies, are  seldom  afflicted  with  those 
dreadful  headuchs  that  enchain  the  fa- 
culties, as  if  by  magic,  and  render  com- 
plaint nearly  as  diflicult  as  recovery. 
Sophia  will  return  to  the  study  of  arith- 
metic in  proper  time  ;  it  appears  to  me  a 
•tudy  well  suited  to  one  who  has  a  distaste 
to  Action  because  it  resembles  falsehood. 
If  truth  can  be  found  in  any  sublunary 
science,  numbers  will  produce  it,  for  to 
that  at  last  almost  all  other  sciences 
ffefer  for  confirmation. 

Were  the  mother  as  likely  to  enjoy 
life  and  health  again  ••$  the  daughter  is, 
she  would  perhaps  struggle  to  obtain  the 
advantage  of  Mr.  llerschel's  acquaint- 
ance. This  famous  astronomer,  whose 
discoveries,  or  whose  hope  of  future  dis- 
coveries, begin  to  fill  the  mouths  of  our 
Bath  talkers,  and  I  fancy  my  friend 
Airs.  Lewis  could  introduce  me,  though 
God  knows  she  at  well  as  myself  have 
nearer  concerns  to  puzzle  about  than 
lunar  ones  ;  and  indeed  when  I  think 
upon  the  desperate  state  of  oblivion  into 
which  are  fallen  the  wonders  promised  by 
Helvetius,  and  that  selenography  which  I 
believe  procured  him  a  pension  too  from 
Lewis  the  Fourteenth,  my  heart  recoils 
at  the  name  of  astronomical  discoveries, 
and  trembles  lest  the  star  of  King  George 


should  in  some  future  age  b«  consigned 
to  keep  company  with  the  firmament  of 
John  Sobieski.  In  the  mean  time  who 
can  help  smiling  at  the  expressions  used 
by  Derham,  Ray,  and  others,  who  write 
on  these  subjects,  and  fancy  they  are 
exalting  the  glory  of  God  when  they  tell 
us,  in  what  a  •workman-'like  manner  be 
has  made  the  world,  &c.  ?  You  hate  all 
notion  of  national  character  I  know,  yet 
it  is  difficult  to  deny  that  none  but  a 
true  Briton  could  think  in  such  a  man- 
ner when  praising  his  Creator;  as  it  is 
impossible  not  to  discern  the  frenchman 
in  archbishop  Fcnelon's  latter  conversa- 
tions when  he  says,  Si  f  aurai  I'honneur 
de  voir  Dieuje  ne  manqucrai  giieres  de 
lui  raccomandcr  bien  I'  ame  iu  Roi  d€ 
France.  I  have  not  his  life  with  me 
here,  but  have  a  notion  those  are  the 
very  words. 

You  will  not  suspect  me  of  wanting 
respect  for  these  worthies  :  what  chris« 
tian  lives  who  can  refuse  his  reverence 
to  Cambray's  piety  or  Derhara'f  learn- 
ing ?  But  you  will  have  me  write,  and  I 
am  miserably  ill,  very  peevish  and  very 
perverse,  and  it  were  better  you  quar- 
relled with  me  about  departed  philoso- 
phers, than  that  you  accused  me  of 
wanting  good-v;ill  towards  you,  of  whom 
no  person  living  can  think  more  highly 
than  does,  dear  Sir,  your  faithful  humble 
servant. 

The  girls  will  write  soon,  and  tell  you 
all  our  conjectures. 

LETT  E  R    CXX. 
Dr.  Johnson  to  Mrs.  Thrale. 

Dear  Madam,  London,  Dec.  87, 1783. 
'T'liE  wearisome  solitude  of  the  long 
evenings  did  indeed  suggest  to  me 
the  convenience  of  a  club  in  my  neigh- 
bourhood, but  I  have  been  hindered  from 
attending  it  by  want  of  breath,  if  I 
can  complete  the  scheme,  you  shall  have 
the  names  and  the  regulations. 

The  time  of  the  year,  for  I  hope  the 
fault  is  rather  in  the  weather  than  in  me, 
has  been  very  hard  upon  me.  The  mus- 
cles of  my  breast  are  much  convulsed. 
Dr.  Heberden  recommends  opiates,  of 
which  I  have  such  horror  that  I  do  not 
think  of  ihem  but  in  extremes.  I  was 
however  driven  to  them  last  night  for 
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fuge,  and  having  taken  the  usual  quan- 
tity, durst  not  go  to  bed,  for  fear  of  that 
uneasiness  to  which  a  snpine  posture  ex- 
poses me,  hut  rested  all  night  in  a  chair 
with  much  relief,  and  have  been  to-3ay 
more  warm,  active,  a'jd  cheerful. 

You  have  more  than  once  wondered  at 
my  complaint  of  solitude,  when  you 
hear  that  I  am  crowded  with  visits.  In- 
upem  W2C  copia  f'ecU»  Visitors  are  no  pro- 
per companions  in  the  chamber  of  sick- 
ness, 'ihey  come  when  I  could  sleep  or 
read,  they  stay  till  I  am  weary,  they 
force  me  to  attend  when  my  mind  calls 
for  relaxation,  and  to  speak  when  my 
pcr.vers  will  hardly  actuate  my  tou^^ruc. 
The  amusements  and  consolations  of  lan- 
guor anddepression  are  conferred  by  fa- 
miliar and  domestic  companions,  which 
can  be  visited  or  called  at  will,  and  can 
occasionally  be  quitted  or  dismissed,  who 
do  not  obstruct  accommodation  by  cere- 
mony, or  destroy  indolence  by  awakening 
«tTort. 

Such  society  I  had  with  Lovct  and 
Williams;  such  I  had  where— »!  am  ne- 
ver likely  to  have  it  more. 

I  wish,  dear  lady,  to  you  and  my 
dear  girls  many  a  cheerful  and  pious 
Christmas.     I  am,  your,  &c. 


LETTER   CXXI. 

The  same  to  the  same. 

Dear  Madam,  London,  Dec.  ol,  178;1. 
QiNCE  you  cannot  guess,  I  will  tell  you 
^  tLat  the  generous  man  was  Gerard 
Hamilton.  I  return  him  a  very  thankful 
and  respectful  letter. 

Your  inquiry  about  Lady  Carlisle  I 
cannot  answer,  for  I  never  saw  her,  un- 
less perhaps  without  knowing  her  at  a 
conversation. 

Sir  Joshu^i  has  just  been  here,  and 
knows  nothing  of  Miss  Bingham  ;  if  one 
of  Lord  Lucan's  daughters  be  meant,  the 
eldest  is  now  Lady  Spencer ;  she  is  lan- 
guishing in  France  with  a  diseased  leg,  and 
the  third  is  a  child. 
•  Pray  -send  the  letter  which  you  think 
will  divert  me,  for  I  have  much  need  of 
t-ntertainment  ;  spiritless,  infirm,  sleep- 
less, and  solitary,  looking  back  with  sor- 
row and  forward  with  terror: — but  I  will 
stop. 

Barry  of  L'eland  had  a  notion  that  a 
man's  pulse   wore  him  out ;   my  beating 


breast  wears  out  me.  The  physicians  yes- 
terday covered  it  with  a  blister,  of  whicK 
the  effect  cannot  yet  be  known.  Good 
God  prosper  their  endeavours!  Heber- 
den  is  of  opinion,  that  while  the  weather 
is  oppressive  wc  must  palliate. 

In  the  mean  time  I  am  well  fed  ;  I 
have  now  in  the  house,  pheasant,  venison, 
turkey,  and  ham,  all  uabought.  Atten- 
tion and  respect  give  pleasure,  however 
late  or  however  useless.  But  ihey  are  not 
useless  when  they  are  late  ;  it  is  reason- 
able to  rejoice,  as  the  day  declines,  to 
tind  that  it  lias  been  spent  with  the  ap- 
probation of  mankind. 

ihe  ministry  is  again  broken,  and  to 
any  man  who  extends  his  thoughts  to  na- 
tional cunsideration  the  times  are  dismal 
and  gloomy.  But  to  a  sick  man  what  is 
the  publick  ? 

The  new  year  is  at  hand  ;  may  God 
make  it  happy  to  me,  to  you,  to  us  all, 
for  Jesus  Christ's  sake  !  Amen.  I  am, 
Madam,  your,  &c. 


LETTER  CXXIL 

The  same  to  the  same, 

Dear  Madam,  London,  Jan.  12.  178*. 

Tf,  as  you  observe,  my  former  letter 
"*■  was  written  with  trepidation,  there  is 
little  reason,  except  the  habit  of  enduring, 
why  this  should  shew  more  steadiness.  I 
am  confined  to  the  house  ;  I  do  not  know 
that  any  thing  grows  better  ;  my  physi- 
cians direct  me  to  combat  the  hard  wea- 
ther with  opium  ;  I  cannot  well  sapport 
its  turbulence,  and  yet  cannot  forbe-tr  ic, 
for  its  immediate  effect  is  ease  ;  ha-nig 
kept  me  waking  all  the  night,  ii  forci-s 
sleep  upon  me  in  the  day,  and  recom*' 
pcnses  a  night  of  tediousness  with  a  day 
of  uselessness.  My  legs  and  my  thighs^ 
grow  very  tumid  :  in  the  mean  time  lay 
appetite  is  good,  and  if  my  physicinns  do 
not  flatter  me  death  is  rushing  upon  uie. 
But  this  is  in  the  hand  of  God. 

I'he  first  talk  of  the  sick  is  commonly 
of  themselves  ;  but  if  they  talk  of  notuing 
else,  they  cannot  complain  if  they  aresi  on 
left  without  an  audience. 

You  observe.  Madam,  that  the  balloon 
engages  all  mankind,  and  it  is  m.ieeit  a 
wonderful  and  unexpected  addition  to 
human  knowledge  ;  but  we  have  a  daring 
projector,  who  disdaining  the  help  Jf 
fumes  and  vapours,  is  making  better 
3  C  than 
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than  Daedalean  wings,  with  which  he  will 
master  the  balloon  and  its  companions  as 
an  eagle  masters  a  goose.  It  is  very  se- 
riously true  tliat  a  subscriptiori  of  t-ight 
hundred  pounds  has  been  raised  lor  the 
xvire  and  workmanshij)  of  iron  wings  ; 
one  pair  of  which,  and  I  think  a  tail,  are 
now  shewn  in  the  Ha}  market,  and  they 
are  making  another  pair  at  Dirmmghani. 
The  whole  is  said  to  weigh  two  hundred 
pounds — no  specious  preparation  lor  fly- 
ing, but  there  arc  those  who  expect  to 
see  him  in  the  sky.  ^VhenI  can  leave  the 
house  I  will  tell  you  more. 

I  had  the  same  old  friends  to  dine  with 
me  on  \Vednesday,  and  may  say  that 
since  I  lost  sight  of  you  I  have  had  one 
pleasant  day.  I  am,  Ma<lam,  3'our, 
&c. 

Pray  send  me  a  direction  to  Sir 

Musgrave  in  Ireland. 

LETTER  CXXIIf. 

Dr.  Johnson  to  Mrs.  TJirale. 

Dear  M.ldam,  Loiulon,  Jan,  SJl,  178i. 

TAk.  Heberden  this  day  favoured  me 
-'-'^witha  visit;  and  after  hearing  what 
I  had  to  tell  him  of  miseries  and  pains, 
and  conipaiing  my  present  with  my  past 
state,  declared  me  well.  That  his  opi- 
nion is  erroneous,  I  Jvnoiv  with  too  much 
certainty ;  and  yet  was  glad  to  hear  it, 
as  it  sets  extremities  at  a  greater  distance: 
he  who  is  by  his  physician  thought  well, 
is  at  least  not  thought  in  immeiliate  dan- 
ger. They  therefore  whose  attention  to 
me  makes  them  talk  of  my  health  will, 
1  hope,  soonnot  drop,  but  losi- their  sub. 
ji  ct.  Bur,  alas !  1  had  no  sk-«p  last 
night,  and  sit  now  panting  over  my  pa- 
per. Dabit  pens  hin  quoquc  JiiKin.  1 
have  really  hope  from  sjJiMig  ;  und  am 
ready,  like  Almanzor,  to  bid  the  sun  fly 
swiftly,  and  leave  weeks  and  months  be- 
hind him.  The  sun  has  looktd  lor  six 
thousand  years  upon  the  world  to  little 
purpose,  li  he  dues  not  know  that  a  sick 
man  is  almost  as  impatient  as  a  lover. 

Mr.  Cator  givessuch  an  account  of  Miss 
Cecy,  as  you  and  ail  of  us  must  delight 
M  he^r.  Cator  has  a  rough,  manly,  in- 
dtpendcnt  understanding,  an>i  docs  not 
spoil  it  by  complaisance  ;  he  never  speaks 
merely  to  please,  and  sehlonj  is  mistaken 
in  things  which  he  has  anyri^ht  t"  know. 
1  think  well  of  her  f(.r  plea§  ng  hipi,  ;ind 
pf  hiiu  for    being     pieu^cii  j   and   at  thg 


close,  am  delighted  to  find  liim  delighted 
with  her  excellence.  Let  your  children, 
dear  Madam,  be  his  care,  and  your  plea- 
sure; close  your  thoughts  upon  them, 
and  when  sad  fancies  are  excluded,  health 
and  peace  will  return  together.  I  am, 
dear  Madam,  your  old  frieud. 

LETTER  CXXIV. 

The  same  io  the  same. 

Dear  Madam.  London,  Feb,  9.  1874. 

T^HE  remission  of  the  cold  did  not  con- 
tinue long  enough  to  aftbrd  me  much 
relief.  Vou  are,  as  I  perceive,  afraid  of 
the  opium  ;  1  had  the  same  terror,  and 
admitted  its  assistance  only  under  the  pres- 
sure of  insupportable  distress,  as  of  au 
auxiliary  too  powerful  and  too  dangerous. 
But  in  this  pinching  season  I  cannot  live 
uilhout  it  ;  and  the  quantity  which  I 
take  is  les^  than  it  once  was. 

My  ph\siciaiis  Hatter  me,  that  the  sea- 
son is  a  great  part  of  m}'  disease;  and 
that  when  warm  weather  restores  perspi- 
ration, this  watery  diseasf  will  evaporate. 
1  am  i.i  least  willing  to  flatter  m\self. 

1  have  bten  foiccd  to  sit  up  many 
nightsby  an  obstinate  sleeplessness,  which 
makes  the  time  in  bed  intolerably  te'dious, 
and  which  Continues  my  drowsiness  the 
f(dlowing  day.  Besides,  I  cansonjelimes 
sleep  erect,  wlien  I  cannot  close  my  eyes 
in  a  recumbent  posture.  I  have  just  be- 
spoke a  flamiel  drrss,  which  1  can  easily 
siip  oft'and  on,  as  I  go  into  bed,  or  get 
out  of  it.  Thus  pass  my  tiaysand  nigljts 
ill  morbid  wakefulness,  in  iinseas<inrible 
sUepiness,  in  gloomy  s(ditude,  with  un- 
welcome vi-itors,  orungratelulexclusion*, 
in  variety  ofwretchedness.  But  1  snatch 
evtry  lucid  interval,  and  animate  niysell 
with  such  amusements  as  the  time 
offers. 

One  thing  which  I  have  just  heard, 
you  vill  think  to  surpass  expectation. 
The  Chaplain  of  the  factory  at  Peters- 
burg relates,  that  the  Rambler  is  now, 
by  the  command  of  the  Empress,  trans, 
lating  into  l(ussian;  and  has  promised, 
when  it  is  printed,  to  send  me  a  copy.         • 

Grant,  O  Lord,  that  all  who  shall 
read  my  pages,  may  become  more  obe- 
dient to  thy  laws  ;  and  when  the  wretched 
writer  shall  appear  before  thee,  extend 
thy  mercy  to  Inm,  for  the  sake  ol  Jesus 
Christ.  Amen.  1  urn,  Madan),  your, 
&c. 
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LETTER    CXXV. 

Vr.  Johnson  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Taj/lor,  Ashm 
bourne,  Derbyshire. 

London,  Easter. Monday, 
Dear  Sir,  Apnl  12,  i784. 

"\T7"hat  can  be  the  reason  that  I  hear 
^^  nothing  from  you  ?  I  hope  nothing 
JisaMes  you  from  writitig.  >Vhat  I  have 
seen,  and  what  I  have  felt,  gives  me  rea- 
son to  fear  every  thing.  Do  not  omit 
giving  Die  the  comfort  of  knowing,  that 
after  all  my  losses  1  have  got  a  friend 
left. 

I  want  every  comfort.  My  life  is  very 
solitary  and  very  cheerless,  'ihough  it 
has  pleased  God  wonderfully  to  deliver  me 
from  the  dropsy,  1  am  yet  very  weak, 
Hnd  have  not  passed  the  door  since  the 
15th  of  December.  I  hope  for  Some 
help  fr(«n  warm  weather,  which  will 
surely  come  in  time. 

I  could  not  have  the  consent  of  the 
physicians  to  go  to  church  yesterday  ;  I 
therefore  receive  the  Holy  Sacrament  at 
home,  in  the  room  where  I  communicated 
with  dear  INJrs.  Williams,  a  little  before 
her  death.  O,  my  friend,  the  approach 
of  death  is  very  dreadful.  1  am  afraid  to 
think  on  that  which  I  know  I  cannot 
avoid,  it  is  vain  to  look  round  and 
round  for  that  help  which  cannot  be  had. 
Yet,  we  hope  and  hope,  and  fancy  that 
he  who  has  lived  to-day  may  live  to- 
morrow. But  let  us  learn  to  derive  our 
hope  only  from  God. 

lu  the  mean  time,  let  us  be  kind  to 
one  another.  I  have  no  friend  now  liv- 
ing but  you  and  Mr.  Hector,  that  was 
the  friend  of  my  youth.  Do  not  neglect, 
«Jcar  Sir,  yours  affectionately,  (Sec. 

LETTER    CXXVL 

Dr.  Johnson  to  Lord  Chancellor  T/iurlow. 


A' 


My  Lord,  Sept.  1784. 

>TEii  a  long  and  not  inattentive  ob- 
servatioit  of  mankind,  the  generosity 
of  your  Lordship's  offer  raises  in  me  not 
less  wonder  than  gratitude.  Bounty  so 
liberally  bestowed  I  should  gladly  receive 
if  my  condition  made  it  necessary  ;  for  to 
such  a  mind  who  would  not  be  proud  to 
own  his  obligations  ?  But  it  has  pleased 
Cod  to  restore  me  to  so  great  a  measure  of 


health,  that  if  1  should  now  appropriate 
so  much  of  a  fortune  destined  to  do  good, 
I  could  not  escape  from  myself  the  charge 
of  advancing  a  fahe  claim.  My  journey 
to  the  continent,  though  I  once  thought 
it  necessary,  was  never  much  encouraged 
h}'  my  physicians,  and  1  was  very  de. 
sirous  that  your  Lordship  should  be  told 
of  it  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  as  an  event 
very  uncertain ;  for  if  I  grew  much 
better  I  should  not  be  willing,  if  much 
worse,  not  able  to  migrate. 

Your  Lordship  was  first  solicited  with- 
out my  knowledge;  but  when  I  was  told 
that  you  were  pleased  to  honour  me  with 
your  patronage,  I  did  not  expect  to  hear 
of  a  refusal  ;  yet  as  I  have  had  no  long 
time  to  brood  hope,  and  have  not  rioted 
in  imaginary  opulence,  this  cold  recep- 
tion has  been  scarce  a  disappointment ; 
and  from  your  Lordship's  kindness  1  have 
received  a  benefit  which  only  men  like 
you  are  able  to  bestow.  I  shall  not  live 
miki  carior,  with  a  higher  opinion  of 
my  own  merit.  1  am,  my  Lord,  your 
Lordship's  most  obliged,  most  grateful, 
and  most  humble  servant. 


LETTER     CXXVIL 


Miss  •*   to   the  Rev.  Dr.  Home, 

President  0/  Magdalen  College,  Oxford.  ^ 


w; 


My  dear  Sir,  Nov.  6. 

iTH  a  heart  almost  broken  with 
grief,  I  am  going,  I  fear,  to  trou- 
ble you  by  pouring  it  forth.     I  have  lost 

my ,     my    best    friend,    and    every 

thing  that  was  most  valuable  to  me  in  the 
world  !  Perhaps,  ere  this,  the  melan- 
choly tidings  have  reached  your  ear. 

On  Saturday  morning  last,  the  ' — •  of 
■ — — ,  he  yielded  this  soul  into  the  hands 
cf  his  Maker.  O,  Sir!  paint  to  your 
imagination  the  woe  and  distraction  that 
entt  red  his  house  in  the  moment  of  his 
dissolution  !  Had  you  heard  the  piercing 
cries  that  were  uttored  !  But  what  do  I 
say  ?  God  forbid  that  your  tender,  your 
most  affectionate  heart  should  have  been 
a  witness  of  the  scene  ! 

*  The  writer  of  this  letter  was  iii  elegant  and 
accomplished  young  lady  of  the  first  distinction  m 
Ir.land,  who  had  not  completed  l.er  17ib  year 
at  the  time  of  her  father's  death. 
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I  was  hardly  able  to  bear  the  thoughts 
of  surviving  him  ;  but,  thank  Gud,  I 
ara  in  some  degree  comprised.  I  most 
earnestly  repent  of  my  sin,  in  forgetting 
for  a  moment  that  from  His  iiand  I  re- 
ceived oood,  and  whv  not  evil  when  he 
thought  fit  ?•  Pray,  Sir,  pardon  the  liber- 
ty I  hav>  taken  in  writing  to  you;  but 
allow  me  to  apologize  in  some  rteasure, 
by  telling  you,  that  the  day  before  my 
dearest  •  -  grew    ill,  he  desired   rae 

to  write.  As  you  may  remember,  he 
owed  you  a  letter.     *'  Perhaps,"   said  he 

smiling,  "  it  may  please  the  dear ." 

You  will,  no  doubt,  wonder  what  could 
take  him  off  so  suddenly,  It  was  a  dis- 
orderon  the  brain,  not  water,  but  some- 
thing occasioned  by  a  fullness  in  the  head. 
He  died  on  the  sixth  day  after  he  was 
seized.  The  day  he  was  first  affi^cted  he 
came  down  to  breakfast;  hut,  alas!  he 
had  totally  lost  his  senses,  'i'hiiik  what 
I  must  have  felt!  The  physicians  all 
agreed,  and  all  thought  till  the  very  last, 
that  his  bodily  ailments  were  not  fatal, 
but  that  his  understanding  was  gone  lor 
ever.  Was  it  not  a  blessing  then  that 
God  did  not  ordain  him  to  outlive  him- 
i-elf  !  I  have  Leen  since  thinking  that  I 
was  permitted  to  see  him  in  that  most 
melancholy  state  to  fill  my  heart  with  this 
subject  of  thankfulness. 

And  let  me  cast  my  thoughts  on  that 
most  amazing  and  blessed  change  he  has 
undergone,  from  a  world  of  pains  and 
vexations  at   best,    to  join    that    blessed 

spirit,    my  dearest ,   and  make- one 

of  that  angelic  choir  that  cease  not  day 
and  night  to  sing  their  hallelujahs.  How 
this  idea  transports  me  from  the  world  ! 
God  grant  it  may  influence  my  life  ;  that, 
when  I  come  to  die,  it  may  be  the  death 
of  the  righteous,  which  is  only  to  be  at- 
tained by  living  their  life  I 

Will  you  be  so  kind  as  to  present  my 
most  afl'eclionate  respects  to  — — — -  and 

your ?   You  will  break   these  most 

dismal  tidings  to  them  ;  1  am  sure  they 
will  sympathize  in  my.  at'fliction,     ^ 

Perhaps,  were  1  critically  to  trace  the 
source  of  my  troubling  you  with  this  let- 
ter, self  might  be  fnund  to  be  the  cause. 
I  flatter  m)St.-If  that  you  will  favour  me 
with  a  line  to  the  nfflicted.  What  con- 
solation must  flow  frum  your  pen  !  And 
suffer  me  to  assure  you,  that,  next  to 
thai  dear  parent  who  is  laid  in  the  dust, 
I  have  reverenced,  loved,  and  honoured 
vou.     If  you  can   pardon  me  for  thus 


troubling  you,  and  should  wish  to  hear 

now  and  then  how  the  mourners  at • 

go  on,  how  happy  would  it  make  me  to 
let  you  know!  but  this  rests  in  your  own 
power.  I  fear  you  will  repent  of  your 
former  condescension  towards  me,  since 
this  is  the  effect  of  it. 

My  poor is  most  deeply  afflicted  ; 

my  happiness  must  now  rest  upon  his 
good  conduct,  and  I  think  he  will  not 
disappr)int  me:  thus,  as  one  prop  is 
withdrawn,  the  heart  of  man  foiidly 
clings  to  another. 

Mrs.  is   getting    much    better. 

Ever  since  we  came  home  this  year  wfe 
have  been  in  daily  expectation  of  her  de- 
cease. Good  God  I  what  an  amazement 
it  is  to  her  to  find  herself  alive,  surviving 
her !  She  bears  it  like  a  Chris- 
tian ;  says,  she  need  not  take  her  leave  so 
soon  to  fellow.  Farewell,  most  honoured 
Sir.  Believe  me  to  reinain  your  most 
dutiful,  most  afflicted  servant. 


LETTLR    CXXVUr. 

Dr.    Home,   Dean    of  Canferbury  *,   to 

Miis in    answer     to     the 

above. 

My  dear  Madam,    CanirrSun',  Nov.  11. 

T  iTTLE    did    I    think   a    letter    from 

■*^ would    alflict   my  soul,   but 

yonib  received  this  morning  has  indeed 
done  it.  Seeing  your  hand,  ai»d  a  black 
seal,  my  mind  foreboded  wliat  haVl  hap- 
pened :  I  made  an  attempt  to  read  it  to 
my  wife  and  daughters,  but — it  would 
not  do — I  got  no  fi>rthcr  than  the  first 
sentence,  burst  into  a  flood  of  tears,  and 
was  obliged  to  retreat  into  the  solituileof 
my  study,  unlit  for  any  thing,  but  to 
think  on  what  had  happened  ;  then  to  fall 
upon  my  knees,  and  pray,  that  God 
would  evermore  pour  down  his  choicest 
blessings  on  the  children  of  n)y  departed 
friend,  and  as  their  "  father  and  their 
mother  had  forsaken  them,"  that  HE 
would  "  take  thcni  up,"  and  support 
them  in  time  and  eternity.  Even  so ! 
Amen. 

You  ask  comfort  of  me,  but  your 
truly  excellent  letter  has  suggested  com- 
fort to  me,  from  all  the  proper  topics  ; 
and    I  can  only  reflect  u  back  to  you 

•  Ilis  Lordship  was  at  the  lime  Dean  of  Can- 
terbury. 

again. 
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again.  All  things  considered,  the  cir- 
cumstance which  first  marked  the  disor- 
der may  be  termed  a  gracious  dispensa- 
tion. It  at  once  rendered  the  event,  one 
may  say,  desirable,  which  otherwise  car- 
ried so  much  terror  and  sorrow  intheface 
of  it.  Nothing  else  in  the  world  could 
so  soon  and  so  effectually  have  blunted 
the  edge  of  the  approaching  calamity, 
and  reconciled  to  it  minds  full  of  the  ten- 
derest  love  and  affection.  To  complete 
the  consolation  that  only  remained,  which 

we  all  know  to  be  the  fact,  Mr. — 

stood  always  so  prepared,  so  firm  in  his 
faith,  so  constant  in  his  christian  practice 
of  every  duty,  that  he  could  not  be  ta.* 
ken  by  surprize,  or  off  his  guard  ;  the 
stroke  must  be  to  himself  a  blessiiig,when- 
ever,  or  however,  it  came.  His  death 
was  his  jjirth  day  ;  and,  like  the  primi- 
tive Christians,  we  should  keep  it  as  such, 
as  a  day  of  joy   and  triumph.     Bury  his 


body,  but  embalm  his  example,  and  let 
it  diffuse  his  fragrance  among  you  frora 
generation  to  generation.  Call  him  bles- 
sed, and  endeavour  to  be  like  him  ;  like 
him  in  piety,  in  charity,  in  friendship,  in 
courteousness,  in  temper,  in  conduct,  ia 
word,  and  in  deed.  His  virtues  compose 
a  little  volume, which  your  brother  should 
carry  in  his  bosom;  and  he  will  need  no 
other,  if  that  be  well  studied,  to  make 
him  the  gentleman  and  the  Christian. 
You,  my  dear  Madam,  will,  1  am  sure, 
go  on  with  diligence  to  finish  the  fair 
transcript  you  have  begun,  that  the  world 
around  you  may  see,  and  admire. 

Do  not  apologize  for  writing  ;  but 
let  me  hear  what  you  do,  and  what  plan 
of  life  your  brother  thinks  of  pursuing. 
With  kindest  compliments  from  the  sym- 
pathizing folks  iiere,  believe  me,  ever, 
my  dear  Madam,  your  faithful  friend  and 
servant. 
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SECTION  IV 


FROM    THE    LEITERS     OF     GEORGE    LORD    lATTLErON,    BISHOP 
HOADLY,  AND  OTHERS. 


LETTE  R  L 

Lord  Lytlldon  to  Sir  Thomas  Lj/ttleton, 
at  Ila^ley. 

Dear  Sir  London,  Feb.  4,  1728. 

JAM  mighty  glad  you  have  made  choice 
^  of  so  agreeable  a  place  as  Eorrain  to 
send  me  to.  I  shall  be  impatient  to  hear 
that  you  have  got  a  servant  tor  me,  that 
my  stay  here  may  be  the  shorter  :  in  the 
nieun  while,  you  may  be  ^ure,  1  shall 
noi  neglect  to  make  the  best  use  of  my 
ti  me. 

I  am  proud  that  the  D approves 

my  verses;  for  her  judgment  does  great 
honour  to  those  that  please  her.  'I'he 
subject  is  Blenheim-castle;  1  would  have 
sent  you  a  copy  of  them,  but  have  not 
yet  had  time  to  transcribe  them ;  you 
shall  therefore  receive  them  enclosed  in 
my  next  letter. 

I'he  news  you   tell  me  of does 

not  a  little  please  me;  whatever  does  him 
honour  in  your  opinion  is  of  advantage 
to  me,  as  it  will  render  the  friendship 
that  is  between  us  more  agri-eublc  to  you  ; 
for  my  satisfaction  in  Im  acquaintance 
has  been  always  ciitcked,  by  observing 
yoo  had  not  that  cstct-in  ior  liim  as  I  could 
Vk'ish  you  might  have  tor  jjII  my  friends  : 
but  I  hope  he  will  deserve  it  bitter  every 
day,  and  confirm  himself  in  iny  good 
opinion  by  gaining  yours. 

I  am  glad   that  you  are  pleased    with 
my  Tersiaa  Letters,  an«l    criticism   upon 


Voltaire;  but  with  submission  to  your 
judgment,  I  do  not  see  how  what  I  have 
said  of  Milton  can  destroy  all  poetical 
licence.  That  tt  rm  indeed  has  been  so 
much  abused,  and  the  lil>erty  it  allows 
has  bcei.  pleaded  in  defence  of  such  ex- 
travagant fictions,  that  one  v/ould  almost 
wish  there  were  no  such  words.  But  yet 
this  is  no  reason  why  good  authors  may 
not  raise  and  animate  their  works  with 
flights  and  sallies  of  imagination,  provi- 
ded they  are  cautious  of  restraining  them 
within  the  bounds  of  justness  and  proprie- 
ty ;  for  nothing  can  license  a  poet  to  of- 
fend again^l  Truth  and  Reason,  which 
are  as  much  the  rules  of  the  sublime  as 
less  e.xaltcd  poetry.  We  meet  with  a 
thousand  instances  of  the  true  nobleness 
of  thought  in  Milton,  where  the  liberty 
you  contend  for  is  made  use  of,  and  yd 
nature  very  strictly  observed.  Il  would 
be  endless  to  point  out  the  beauties  of  this 
kind  in  the  Paradise  Lost,  where  the 
boldne>s  of  his  genius  appears  without 
shocking  us  with  the  least  impropriety: 
we  are  surprized,  we  are  warmed,  we 
are  transported;  buiwe  are  not  hurried 
out  of  our  semes,  or  forced  to  believe 
impossibilities.  The  si.xth  book  is,  i 
fear,  ill  many  places,  an  e-xception  to 
this  rule;  iho puctica  licenlia  is  stretched 
too  far,  and  the  just  is  sacrificed  to  the 
ttonderful ;  (you  will  pardon  mc,  if  I 
talk  too  much  in  the  language  of  the 
school?.)  To  set  this  point  in  a  clearer 
light,  let  us  compare    the   fiction    in  hit 

Lusiadv* 
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Liisiados  oi  ihe  giant  thsi  appears  to  the 
t'ortuguese,  an<T  the  battle  of  the  angels 
in  Miltofi.  The  storms,  the  thunders, 
and  the  lightnings,  that  hang  about  him, 
are  proper  and  natural  to  that  mountain 
he  represents  ;  wc  are  pleased  with  see- 
ing him  thus  armed,  because  there  is  no- 
thing in  the  description  that  is  not  found- 
ed upon  truth  :  but  how  do  swords,  and 
coats  of  mull,  and  cannons  agree  with 
iingets  ?  such  a  fiction  can  never  be  beau- 
tiful,because  it  wants  probability  to  sup- 
port It.  We  can  easily  imagine  the  Cupe, 
extending  its  narrow  arms  over  the  .>ea, 
ami  guarding  it  Irom  invaders  ;  the  tem- 
pests that  marine-s  always  meet  with 
upon  that  coast, render  such  a  supposition 
very  just;  but  with  what  grounds  of  rea- 
son can  we  suppose,  that  the  angels,  to 
delend  the  throne  of  God,  threw  moun- 
taitis  upon  tlie  heads  of  the  rebel  army  ? 

"  Non  tali  auxilio,  nee  defensoribus  istii?, 
"  Xumen  eget." 

The  liberty  in  one  fable  is  restrained  to 
nature  and  good  sense ;  in  the  other,  it 
is  wild  and  unbounded,  so  as  frequently 
to  lose  sight  of  both. — Pardon  the  free- 
dom I  have  taken,  to  contradict  your  opi- 
nion and  defend  my  own  ;  for  1  shall  be 
very  ready  to  give  it  up  to  you,  if  after 
this  you  continue  to  think  me  in  the 
wrong.  It  is  prudent  to  argue  with  those 
who  have  such  regard  to  our  judgment  as 
to  correct  it. 

You  ended  a  letter  of  good  news  very- 
ill,  in  telling  me  that  you  had  got  the 
hcadach  ;  I  can  have  but  very  little  plea- 
sure ill  any  thing,  though  it  be  ever  so 
agreeable,  when  I  know  that  you  are  ill. 
I  am,  dear  Sir,  your  dutiful  son,  &.c. 


LETTER   ir. 

T/ie  samt  to  the  same. 

Dear  §ir,  LuneVille,  July  8,  1723: 

t    UEAUTILY  congratulate  you  upon  my 

^ister's  marriage,  and  wish  you  may- 
dispose  of  all  your  children  as  much  4o 
your  satisfaction  and  their  own.  Would 
to  God  Mr.  P  —  had  a  fortune  equal  to 
his  brother's,  that  he  might  make  a  pre- 
sent of  it  to  ray  pretty  little  iM —  !  but 
unhappily  they  have  neither  of  thero  any 
portion  but  an  uncommon  share  ot  merit, 
which  the  world  will  not  think  them  much 
the  richer  for.  I  condole  with  poor  Mr«« 


upon  the  abrupt  departure  of  her 

intended  husband:  to  be  sure,  she  takes 
it  much  to  heart;  for  the  loss  of  an  only 
lover,  when  a  lady  is  past  three  and 
twenty,  is  as  afflicting  as  the  loss  of  an 
only  child  after  fifty-five. 

You  tell  me  my  mother  desires  a  par* 
ticular  journal  of  my  travels,  and  the 
remarks  I  havi^  made  upon  them,  after 
the  manner  of  the  sag;e  Mr.  lironley. 
Aliis  !  1  am  utterly  unfit  for  so  great  a 
work;  my  genius  is  light  and  superficial, 
and  lets  slip  a  thousaiid  observationawhich 
wou!d  niakc  a  figure  in  his  book.  It  re- 
quires much  industry  and  application,  as 
well  as  a  prodigious  raeiucry,  to  knot* 
how  many  houses  there  are  in  Paris;  how 
many  vestments  in  a  procession;  how 
many  saints  in  the  Romish  Calendar,  and 
how  many  miracles  to  each  saint;  and  yet 
to  such  a  pitch  of  exactness  tbecurio'is 
travellers  must  arrive,  who  would  imitate 
Mr.  Bromley.  Not  to  mention  the  pains 
he  must  be  at  in  examining  all  the  tombs 
in  a  great  church,  anil  f.iithfully  transcrib- 
ing the  inscriptions,  though  they  had  no 
better  author  than  the  sexton  or  curate  of 
the  parish.  For  my  part  I  was  so  shamt;- 
fully  negligent  as  not  to  set  down  how 
many  crosses  are  in  the  road  from  Calais 
toLuncville;  nay,  I  did  not  so  much  as 
take  an  inventory  of  the  relics  in  the 
churches  Iwenttosee.  You  may  judge 
by  this  what  a  poor  account  I  shall  give 
you  of  my  travels,  and  how  ill  the  money 
is  bestowed  that  yeu  spent  upon  them. 
But,  however,  if  my  dear  mother  insists 
upon  it,  I  shall  have  so  much  complai- 
sance for  the  curiosity  natural  to  her  sex, 
as  to  write  her  a  particular  of  what  rari- 
ties I  have  seen  ;  but  of  all  ordinary  spec* 
tacles,  such  as  miracles,  rarce  shows,  and 
the  like,  1  beg  her  permiision  to  be  si- 
lent. 1  am,  dear  ifir,  your  dutiful  sou, 
\-c. 

LETTER    IH. 
The  same  to  the  same. 

DcatSii"  LunevilIe,  July  21. 

T  tiiANK  you  for  so  kiwdly  forgiving 
the  piece  of  negligence  I  acquainted 
you  of  in  my  last.  Young  fellows  are 
often  guilty  of  voluntary  forgetfulness  in 
those   atJairs;    but    I    assure  you,  mine 

was    quite  accidental,  INIr,   D ■  tells 

you  trtte,  that  I  am  weary  of  los'ng  mo- 
ney at  cards ;  but  it  is  no  ess  certain, 
that  without  them  I  shall  soon  be  weary 
of  Louain.  'J'he  spirit  of  quadrille  has 
3  C  4  possessed 
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ZlT-lt  r?f  ^*"t^'-°'",»^«'-"i"g  t'"  ™i<^-  rn^ch  uneasiness,  that  I  am  rea.ly  to  wish 

in  town             "       ""         '"  ^'"^    ^"'^  ^'''^  """'''  '■'•^^^  '"^'  ^"^  ^'^^•^  '1"=  <^harge 

Tfijc*    „.    »•     r     J    r                      ,  of  travelling  ;  but,  no:  the  world  M'ould 

«i,),T               's  fond  of  strangers,    but  judge  perversely,  and   blame  you   for  it; 

drill.    ^w"n    '''^  ^'""g^"   '"^'e  q«f-  I  niustgo  on,  and  you  must  support  ine 

oriue.     AVould  you  win  the  hearts  of  the  like  your  son 

inaids    of  honour,    you    must  lose  your  Ihave  .observed,  with  extreme   afflic- 

TZu  I  'l"^'^""'^'  ^^•""'''  yo"  be  thought  tion,  how  much  your  temper  is  altered  of 

linn    in    "^'^"•y^"  "^"^^  Pl«y  genteelly  Jate,  and  your  cheerfulness  of  mind  im- 

a   quadrille;  would   you  get  a  reputation  paired.     My  heart  has  ached  within   m., 

riri.l        u'*"'"^'  shew  judgment  at    qua-  when  I  have  seen  you  giving  yourself  up 

ronr/    ';°^^^^"'  '"  summer,    one  may  to  a  melancholy  diffidence,   which  makes 

win M^P"'''''^^^  uuhoutquadnlle;  y.u  fear  the  worst  in  every  thing,    and 

Decau  e  there  are  agreeable  promenades,  seldom  indulge  those  pleasing  hopes  which 

and  little  parties  out  of  doors;   butinthe  support  and  liourivh  us.     OmydearSir. 

rinnVr^^'  reduccdto  playatit,   or  how  happy  shall    1    be,  if  I   am  able  to 

In2i       f,  ^^'  ""  -^^  f "',"  "^  '^''■'"S-  restore  you  to  your  former  gaiety!   Peo- 

Indeed  ,n  the  morning  the  duke  hunts  ;  p,e  that  knew  you  some  years  do,  say, 

but  my  malicious  .tars  have  so  contrived  ,hat  y.m  was  the  most  cheerful  man  alive! 

ir,  tDatl    iimno  more  a  sportsman  than  u,,,,,  m„ch  beyond  the  possession  o^  any 

tin       u             ""'  """  """?  "^  ''^'■""  "''^t'-^^^  "'i'l  '^e  'l^^  P^'^*^"'-^  I  shall  expe- 

^.g    nlhe  whole  coumry;  on  the  contra-  ^lence,  if  by  raarrvi^ig  well,"   I  can  make 

ry  .Us  a  character  t.iey  despise     A  man  you  such  once  more!    this  is  my  wish. 

ing  a   Latin  author  ;  and  asked  me  with  ^en  as  often  as  I  think  on  my  future  life 

an  air  of  contempt,  whether   I   was  de- ^ 

Hgned  for  the  church.  All  this  would  be 
tolerable,  if  I  was  not  doomed  to  con- 
verse with  a  set  of  English  who  are  still 
more  ignorant  than  the  French  ;  and 
from  wham,  with  my  utmost  endeavour*, 
I  cannon  be  absent 'six  hours  in  the  day. 
Lord  — —  is  the  only  one  among  them 


But,  alas!  I  hope  for  it  in  vain,  if  you 
suffer  your  cares  and  inquietudes  to  de- 
stroy your  health:  what  will  avail  my 
gjiod  intentions,  if  they  arc  frustrated  by 
your  death  ?  You  will  leave  this  world 
without  ever  knowing  whether  the  pro- 
mises of  your  son  were  the  language  of  a 
grateful  heart,  or  the  lying  protestations 


„.L„    >,oc    r,^^  1  .       •  giaifiui  neaii,  or  lue  lying  protestations 

%vho   has    common    sense;  and  he  is   so  ^f  ^  hypocrite:  God  in  heaven  forbid  it 

scandalously  debauched  in  his  pnnaples  should  b.  so!     May  he    preserve  you 

f,*.m    llv  ^TT"'  !         ^'^  conversation  health,  and  prolong  ymir  dlvs,  to  receive 

IS  eauallv    shnrL-ina  tr>   iin    ivw.rttk  •iiwl  mir  ^,  ,    '  r        i     ,        ,     •    .         . 

a  thousand  proots  ot  the  lastinc  love  and 
duty  of  the  most  obliged  of  children! 
We  are  all  bound  to  you.  Sir,  and  will, 
I  trust,  repay  it  in  love  and  honour  of 
you.  Let  this  support  and  comfort  you, 
that  you  are  the  father  of  ten  children, 
among  whom  there  seems  to  be  but  one 
soul  ot  love  and  obedience  to  you.  1  his 
is  a  solid,  real  good,  which  you  will  feel 
and  enjoy,  when  othft  pleasures  have  lost 
their  taste :  your  heart  will  be  wanned 
by  it  in  old  age,  and  you  will  find  your- 


is  equally  shocking  to  m^  morals  and  my 
reason. 

j\ly  only  improvement  here  is  in  the 
company  of  the  duke  and  prince  Craou, 
and  in  the  exercise  of  the  academy ;  I 
have  been  absent  from  the  last  near  three 
weeks,  by  reason  of  a  sprain  I  got  in  the 
sinews  of  my  leg,  which  is  not  yet  quite 
recovered.  ^ly  duty  to  my  dear  mo- 
ther; 1  hope  you  and  she  continue  well. 
1  am,  Sir,  your  dutiful  son. 

L  E  T  T  E  R  IV. 


_  self  richer  in  these  treasures  than  in   the 

Lord  Lytlleton  to  Sir  Thomas  Lyttkton.     possession  of  all  you  luive  spent  upon  us. 
Dear  Sir,  Lunevi He,  August  18.         I    talk.  Sir,  from     the  fuJness    of     roy 

TT  w  HOT K  to  you  last  post,  and  have  since 
"*•  received  yours  of  the  20th.  Your 
complaints  pierce  rny  heart.  Alas  !  Sir, 
what  pain  must  it  give  me  to  think  that 
my  improvement  put  you  to  any  degree 
of  inconvenicncT' ?  and  pcrhaps,after  all, 
1  may  return,  and  not  answer  your  ex- 
pectations.    This  thought   gives   me  so 


heart;  and  it  is  not  the  style  of  a  dissem- 
bler. Do  not,  my  dear  Sir,  suffer  me- 
lancholy to  gain  too  far  upon  you:  think 
less  of  those  circumstances  which  disquiet 
you,  and  rejoice  in  the  many  others 
which  ought  to  glad<len  you  :  consider 
the  reputation  you  have  acquired,  the 
glorious  reputation  of  integrity,  so  un- 
common 
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common  in  this  age  !  Imagine  that  your  give  into  mine,  which  is  as  follows  :  sup- 
posterity  will  look  upon  it  as  the  noblest  pose  I  S;tay  htic  till  aftor  February  ;  I 
forlune  you  can  leave  them,  an<l  that  your  may  in  INIarch,  April,  May,  and  June 
children's  children  will  be  incited  to  vir-  see  Orleans,  Lions,  and  Bourdeaux  ;  and 
tue  by  your  example.  I  do  not  know,  Sir,  pass  July,  August,  and  September,  in 
whether  you  feel  this;  I  am  sure  I  do,  the  soutJiern  provinces.  The  air  of  ihoso 
and  glory  in  it.  Are  you  not  happy  in  countries  is  so  pure,  that  the  greatest 
my  dear  mother  ?  was  ever  wife  so  vir-  heats  do  nobody  any  harm.  From  Pro- 
tucAis,  so  dutiful,  so  fond  ?  There  is  no  vence  to  Genoa  is  the  shortest  road  I  caa 
satisfaction  beyond  this,  and  I  know  you  take  fur  Italy,  and  so  through  Tuscany 
have  a  perfect  sense  of  it.  All  these  .ad-  to  Rome,  where  1  shall  arrive  about  De- 
vantages,  well  weighed,  will  make  your  cember,  having  seen  what  is  curious  ia 
misfortunes     light  ;      and    I    hope,    the     my  way. 

pleasure  arising  from  them  will  dispel  I  may  pass  two  months  at  Rome,  and 
that  cloud  which  hangs  upon  you,  and  go  from  thence  to  Nnples,  the  most  de- 
sinks  your  spirits.  I  am,  dear  Sir,  your  liirhtful  part  of  Italy,  and  the  finest  air  ; 
dutiful  son.-  allowing  me  three  months  in  that  coun- 

try, I  may  take  a  little   voyage  to   Mes- 
LETTER      V.  sina,  and  from  thence    to   Malta,  which 

lays  just  by.     From  Naples  I  may  travel 
The  same  to  the  same.  along  the  coasts  of  the    Adriatic  sea,  by 

Ancona  and  LorCtta,   to  Venice  ;  where. 
Dear   Sir,  Soissons,  Nov.  20.     if  I  stay  but  to  the  end   of  July,    I  shall 

nTmsisone  of  the  agreeablest  towns  have  August,  Sepiember,  and  October, 
in  France.  The  people  are  infinitely  to  see  Padua,  Verona,  JMilan,  and  th« 
obliging  to  strangers.  We  are  of  all  their  other  parts  of  Italy  that  lie  N.  W.  of  the 
parties,  and  perpetually  share  with  them  Venetian  gulph.  In  the  winter  J  ma/ 
in  their  pleasures.  I  liave  learnt  more  settle  at  Sienna,  where  there  is  a  good 
•French  since  I  came  here,  than  I  should  Academy,  and  where  they  are  not  trou- 
have  picked  up  in  a  twelvemonth  at  Lor-  bled  with  any  English.  From  thence  I 
rain.  The  desire  of  a  further  progress  may  go  to  Turin,  if  you  please,  and 
and  improvement  in  that  tongue  has  led  stay  there  till  April.  Alter  which,  to 
me  into  some  thoughts  relating  to  the  avoid  returning  through  Provehce  a  se- 
continuation  of  my  travels,  which  I  beg  cond  time,  I  may  go  by  Lauzanne  and 
leave  to  lay  before  you.  Berne  to    Franche  Compte,  and   so    by 

If  you  send  me  to  Italy  next  spring,  as  Dijon  to  PaPis.  When  I  um  there,  it 
you  once  designed  to  do,  one  great  in-  will  be  wholly  in  your  breast  how  long 
convenience  will  arise,  viz.  that,  before  you  would  have  me  stay  abroad,  and 
I  am  perfect  in  speaking  French,  'I  must  whether  I  should  come  home  the  shortest 
apply  myself  to  Italian,  from  which  it  way,  or  hav«  the  pleasure  of  seeing  llol- 
may  probably  come  to  pass,  that  I  shall  land.  This,  Sir,  is  the  plan  that  I  offer 
not  know  much  of  either.  I  should,  to  you  ;  which,  I  hope,  you  will  approve 
therefore,  think  it  more  for  my  advan-  of  in  the  main,  and  agr^  to  for  me.  I 
tage  to  make  the  tour  of  France  before  do  not  pretend  to  have  laid  it  so  exact  as 
1  set  out  for  Italy,  than  after  I  come  never  to  depart  from  it  ;  but  I  am  per- 
back.  suaded  that,  generally   speaking,   I  shall 

■  There  is  another  reason,  which  at  least  find  it  agreeablt?  and  commodious.  I  have 
will  weigh  with  my  dear  mother;  that  is,  not  brought  I.orrain  into  it,  because  it 
that,  after  the  month  of  May,  when  the  lies  quite  out  of  the  way,  and  because 
violent  heats  begin,  Rome  (where  it  will  (  to  say  the  truth  )  I  am  unwilling  to  go 
be  necessary  to  settle  first,  upon  account  thither.  I  know,  my  dear  Sir,  I  should 
of  the  purity  of  the  language,  which  is  acquaint  you  with  my  reasons  for  the  dis- 
spoke  corruptly  in  other  places  ;  is  so  un-  like  I  have  expressed  against  that  place, 
w  holesome  as  to  endanger  the  life  of  any  This  is  not  so  easy  an  eclaircisscmcnt  as  you 
foreigner  unaccustometl  to  that  air ;  and  may  think  it.  Our  notions  of  places 
therefore  most  travellers  go  thither  about  and  of  persons  depend  upon  a  combink'<* 
September,  and  leave  it  towards  April,  lion  of  circumstances,  many  of  which  are 
I  fancy  these  two  objections  to  the  fore-  in  themselves  minute,  but  have  weight 
going  scheme  will  incline  you  rather  to     from  tbeir  awemblage  with  the  rest.  Oar 
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minds  are  like  our  bodies  :  they  owe  their 
pain  or  pleasure  to  the  good  or  ill  assort- 
ment of  a  thousand  causes,  each  of  which 
is  a  trifle  by  itself.     How  small  and    im- 
perceptible are  the  qualities  in  the  air,  or 
Soil,  or  climate,  where  we  live  ;  and  3'ct 
liow   sensible  are    the  impressions  they 
make  upon  us,  and  the  delighls  or  unea- 
siness they  create!    So    it   is  with    our 
minds,  from  the  litlle  accidents  that  con- 
car  to  sooth  or  to  disorder  tliem.    But  in 
lK)lh,  the  impressions  are  more  strong,  as 
the  frames  which  they  act  upon  are  more 
delicate  and  refined.      I  must   therefore 
impute  many  of  my  complaints  to   the 
tiatural  delicacy  of  my  temper  ;   and,   I 
flatter  tnyself,   you   will    not  think    that 
reason  the  worst  I  could  have  given  you. 
But   there  are    others,    more  gross  and 
evident,  which    I   have    already    in  part 
informed  you  of,  and  which  I   shall  here 
set  forth  morfe  at  large. 

It  is  natural  for  Us  to  hate  the  school  in 
which  we  take  the  first  lessons  of  any  art. 
The  reason  is,  that  the  awkwardness  we 
have  shewn  in  such  beginnings  lessens  us 
Sn  the  eyes  of  people  there,  and  the  disad- 
vantageous prejudice  it  has  given  of  us  is 
never  quite  to  begot  over. 

Luneville  was  my  school  of  breeding, 
ond  I  was  there  more  unavoidably  subject 
to  quclques  biiies  d' ecolier,  as  the  poH- 
tesse  practised  in  that  place  is  fuller  of  ce- 
remony than  elsewhere,  and  hus  a  good 
<leal  peculiar  to  itself. 

The  memory  of  these  mistakes,  though 
lost  perhaps  in  others,  hangs  upon  my 
mind  when  I  am  there,  and  depresses  my 
spirits  to  such  a  degree,  ihat  I  am  not 
like  myself.  One  is  never  agreeable  in 
company  where  one  fears  too  much  to  he 
disapproved  ;  and  the  very  notion  of  be- 
ing ill  received,  has  as  bad  an  efiecl  upon 
6ur  gaiety  as  the  thing  itself.  This  is 
the  lirst  and  strongest  reason  why  I  despair 
of  being  happy  in  Lorrain.  I  have  al- 
ready complained  of  the  foppish  igno- 
rance and  contempt  for  all  I  have  been 
taught  to  Milm-,  that  is  so  fashionable 
there.  Vou  huve  heard  me  describe  the 
■greater  part  of  the  English  1  knew  there, 
in  colour},  that  ought  to  make  you  fiar 
the  infection  of  such  company  for  your 
San. 

But,  supposing  no  danger  in  this  brutal 
ninimproviiig  society,  it  is  no  lillle  grie- 
v.ince  ;  fo-r  to  what  barbarous  insults  does 
it  <rxpos€  tHif  morals antl  understanding! 
A  .fowl;  \Nilh»  majoiity   oij    his  side,   is 


the  greatest  tyrant  in  tlie  world.     Do  not 
imagine,  dear  Sir,  that  I    am    setting  up 
for  a    reformer    of   mankind,    because    I 
express  some  impatience  at  the  folly   and 
immorality  of  my  acquaintance,     I  am 
far  from  expecting   they  should   all    be 
wits,  much  less  philosophers.     My   own 
weaknesses  are  too  well  known  to  me,  not 
to  prejudice  me  in  favour  of  other  peo- 
ple's   when     they    go  but   to  a   certain 
point.      There    are    extravagances    that 
have  always  an  excuse,  sometimes  a  grace 
attending  them.     Youth  is  agreeable    in 
its  sallies,  and  would  lose  its  beauty  if  it 
looked  too  grave  ;  but  a  reasonable  head 
and  an  honest    heart   are  never  to  be  dis- 
pensed   with.     Not  that   I  am  so  severe 
uj)on     Luneville  and  my  English  friends, 
as  to  pretend   there  are  not  men  of  merit 
and  good  sense  among   them.     There  are 
some   undoubtedly  ;    but    all  I  know  are 
uneasy  at    finding  themselves  in  such  ill 
company.     I^hall  trouble  you  no  farther 
upon  this   head.     If  you  enter  into  my 
way   of  thinking,    what  I  have  said  will 
be  enough  :    if  you   do  not,  all  I  can  say 
will  have   no  effect.     I    should  not  have 
engaged  in    this   long  detail,   but  that   I 
love  to  open  my  heart  to  you,  and  make 
you   the   confident    of    all  my  thoughts. 
Till   I  have    the  honour  and  happiness  of 
conversing  with   you  in  a  nearer  manner, 
indulge   me,  dear  Sir,  in  this  distant  way 
of  convening    my  notions  to  you,  and  let 
me  talk    to  you  as  I  would  to  my  dearest 
friend,    without  awe,    correctness,  or  re- 
serve.    Though    I  have  taken  up  so  much 
of  your  time  before,     I  cannot  help  giv- 
ing myself   the    pleasure    of  acquainting 
you    of  the  extiaordinary    civilities  I  re- 
ceive   fron>  Mr.   Poyntz.     He  has  in  a 
manner  taken  me  into  his  family.      I  have 
the    honour    of  his    convenation    at  all 
hours,  and    he  delights  to  turn  it  to  my 
improvement.     He  was  so  good  as  to  de- 
sire me  to  ask  your  leave  to  pass  the  win- 
ter with     him,    and,   te  encourage  me  to 
do  it,  promised  me  that  I  should    not  be 
without  niybhare  of  public  business.  1  h© 
first    packet   that  comes  from    I'ountain- 
blcau  Ic^ptctto   be  employed  ;  which  is 
no  small  pdeasure  to  mc,  and  will,  1  hope, 
be  of service. 

Do  not  you  think,  Sir,  it  would  be 
proper  for  you  to  write  to  Mr.  Poynl?, 
to  thank  him  for  the  honours  he  has  done 
me  ;  and  to  «le3irc  him  to  excuse  it,  if  his 
civilities  make  me  troublesome  to  him 
lonjjcr  than  you  designed  ?  You  know  so 
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well  how  to  do  those  things,  that  I  am 
persuaded  it  would  have  a  good  effect. 

The  only  news  1  have  to  tell  you,  is  a 
secret  intellisience  frOm  Vienna,  that  count 
Zinzerdorff  is  going  out  of  favour;  this 
is  of  consPCjHcnre  to  the  negotiations,  but 
jou  must  not  mention  it:  while  I  am  not 
tru>ted  with  affairs  you  shall  know  all  I 
hear ;  but  afterwards  nil  patri  qiiidertt.  I 
was  sayiiis;  to  iMr.  Poyntz,  that  Rippefda 
was  tindoublcdly  very  happy  to  come  out 
of  ptison  into  the  land  of  liberty;  he  re- 
plied, tliat,  whatever  the  duke  might 
think,  he  was  in  danger  of  going  to  pri- 
son again. 

This  was  said  some  time  ago,  and 
things  may  have  altered  since.  I  remain, 
dear  Si r,y our  dutiful  son,  &c. 

LETTER     VI. 

Lord  Lyttldon   to  Sir  Thomas  Littleton. 

Dear  Sir,  Paris,  Jan.  22,  17<J9. 

T  HAVE  so  much"  to  (hank  yau  for,  that 
I  have  not  words  to  do  if ;  so  kind  a 
compliance  with  all  my  wishes  surpasses 
my  acknowledgment.  Your  two  letters 
to  Mr,  Poyntz  had  their  effect,  and  were 
answered  with  a  profusion  of  civilities, 
and  marks  of  friendship  and  esteem;  but 
the  enclosed  will  instruct  you  better  in  the 
obligations  I  have  to  you  ami  him.  How 
happy  I  am  in  your  permission  to  quit 
Lorrain,  you  may  judge  by  my  letter  on 
that  head.  I  think  you  have  mibtaken 
my  sense  in  some  arguments  made  use  of 
there  ;  but  it  is  needless  to  set  you  right. 
Vour  kindness  and  indulgence  to  my  de- 
sire: is  an  argument  more  persuasive  than 
all  the  rest,  and  in  which  only  I  con&de. 

I  have  lately,  Sir,  spent  more  than  I 
could  wish,  and  the  necessity  of  doing  it 
gives  me  no  small  uneasiness;  but  it  is  an 
undoubted  fact,  that  without  shew  abroad 
there  is  no  improvement.  You  yourself 
confess  it,  when  you  say,  the  French  are 
only  fond  of  strangers  who  have  money 
to  pay  them  for  their  compliments.  You 
express  a  great  uneasiness,  for  fear  I 
should  grow  fond  of  games  of  chance. 
I  have  sometimes  risqued  a  little  at  fhem, 
but  without  any  passion  or  delight.  Gam- 
ing is  too  unrcasonnble  and  dishonest  for 
o  gentleman,  who  has  either  sense  or  ho- 
nour,  to  addict  himst-lf  to  it ;  but,  to  set 
you  quite  easy  in  that  point,  1  give  you 
my  word  and  honour,  and  desire  no  par- 
don if  I  recede  from  it,  that  I  ne\er  will 


addict  myself  to  this  destructive  passion, 
which  is  such  a  whirlpool,  that  it  absorbs 
all  others.  It  is  true  1  have  been  a  suf- 
ferer at  quadrille,  and  must  ever  suffer  on  : 
for  point  de  socicle  sans  ciia ;  c*ci>t  un  ar^ 
tide  prtliminaire  d  tout  commerce  avec  le 
beau  monde.  I  may  venture  to  assure  you, 
that  all  thoughts  of  peace  are  not  laid 
aside,  as  you  apprehend.  I  remain/dear 
Sir,  your  dutiful  3on,&c. 

LETTER    Vn. 

S,  PuyntZy  Esq.  to  Sir  Thomas  Lyttkton, 

Sir,  Paris,  Jan.  22,  17291 

T  HAva  received  your  two  kind  letters, 

in  which  you  are  pleased  very  much  to 
over- value  the  small  civilities  it  has  lain 
in  my  power  to  show  Mr.  Lyttleton.  I 
have  more  reason  to  thank  you,  Sir,  for 
giving  me  so  convincing  a  mark  of  your 
regard,  as  to  interrupt  the  course  of  his 
travels  on  my  account,  which  will  lay 
me  under  a  double  obligation  to  do  all  1 
can  towards  making  his  stay  agreeable 
and  useful  to  him  ;  though  I  shaJl  still  re- 
main the  greater  gainer,  by  the  pleasure' 
of  his  company,  which  no  sfrvices  of 
mine  can  sufficiently  requite.  He  is  now 
in  the  sanrc  house  with  me,  and  by  that 
means  more  constantly  umler  my  eye  than 
even  at  Soissons ;  but  I  should  be  very 
unjust  to  him,  if  I  left  yon  under  the 
•imagination  that  his  inclinations  stand  in 
the  least  i^eed  of  any  such  ungenerous  re- 
straint. Depend  upon  it,  Sir,  from  the 
observation  of  one  who  would  abhor  to 
deceive  a  father  in  so  tender  a  point,  that 
he  retains  the  same  virtuous  and  studious 
dispositions,  which  nature  and  your  eare 
planted  in  him,  only  strengthened  and 
improved  by  age  and  experience;  sf> 
that,  I  dare  promise  you,  the  bad  ex- 
amples of  Paris,  or  any  other  place,  will 
never  have  any  other  e/ioct  upon  him, 
but  to  confirm  him  in  the  right  choice  he 
has  made.  Under  these  happy  circunc- 
stances,  he  can  have  little  occasion  for 
any  other  advice,  but  that  of  sustaining 
the  character  he  has  so  eaily  got,  and  of 
supporting  the  hopes  he  has  raised,  t 
wish  it  were  in  my  power  to  do  him  any 
part  of  the  service  you  suppose  me  capa- 
ble of.  I  shall  not  be  wanting  to  em- 
ploy him,  as  occasion  offers;  and  to 
assist  him  with  my  advire  where  it  mav 
be  necessary,  though  your  cares  (  which 
he  ever  mentions  with  th«  greatest  greti- 
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tu<Ie  )  have  made  this  task  very  easy.     He 

cannot  fail  of  malving  you  and  himself 
lappy,  and  of  being  a  great  ornament  to 
cur  country,  if,  with  that  refined  taste 
and  delicacy  of  genius,  he  can  but  recal 
his  mind,  at  a  proper  age,  from  the  plea- 
sures of  learning,  and  gay  scenes  of  ima- 
gination, to  the  dull  road  and  fatigue  of 
business.  This  1  have  sometimes  taken 
the  liberty  to  hint  to  him,  though  his 
own  good  judgment  made  it  very  unne- 
cessary. 

Though  I  have  only  the  happiness  of 
knowing  you,  Sir,  by  your  reputation, 
and  by  this  common  object  of  our  friend- 
ship and  aflcctinns,  your  son  ;  I  beg  you 
would  be  persuaded  that  I  am,  with  the 
most  particular  respect,  Sir,  your  most 
humble  and  obedient  servant,  &c. 


and  vhich,  perhaps,  you  are 'not  sensible 
otj,  was  full  of  f.iise  and  malicious  insinu- 
ations, which  being  translated  and  shewn 
to  loreign  ministers,  unacquainted  with- 
the  lenity  of  our  constitution,  and  the 
liberty  of  scandal  it  allows,  made  them 
think  that  the  nation  would  disavow  tlie 
measures  taken  by  the  court,  ami  were 
the  principal  cai»sc  of  the  delays  and  diffi- 
culties that  retard  the  public  peace.  The 
vigorous  resolutions  of  both  houses,  to 
support  his  Majesty  in  his  couiK:ils,  will, 
no  doubt,  undeceive  them,  and  contri- 
bute very  much  to  bring  affairs  to  that 
decision  we  desire.  Adieu,  my  dear  Sir; 
and  believe  me  to  be  your  dutiful  son,&c. 


LETTER   VIII. 

Lord  Lyttletan  to  Sir  Thomas  Lyttleton. 

Dear  Sir,  Paris,  Feb.  17. 

T  MADE  your  compliments  Jo  Mr.  Poyntz 
as  handsomely  as  1  could, -and  read  him 
thatpart  of  your  letter,  where  you  leave 
it  to  liis  determination,  how  long  I  shall 
stay  with  him,  provided  it  be  no  ways 
inconvenient.  He  assured  me  with  tlie 
same  obliging  air  of  sincerity  and  good- 
ness as  you  are  charmed  with  in  his  let- 
ter, that  it  was  not  in  llie  least  so  ;  and 
that  my  company  again  at  Soissons  would 
be  the  greatest  relief  and  pleasure  to  him  ; 
with  many  other  kind  expressions,  which 
you  would  be  glad  to  hear,  but  which  I 
cannot  repeat.  I  have  a  thousand  thanks 
to  pay  you,  Sir,  for  so  kindly  preventing 
my  desires,  and  continuing  nic  in  the 
possession  of  a  happiness  which  1  was 
afraid  was  almost  at  an  ^nd.  The  time  1 
spend  with  Mr.  Poyniz  is  certainly  the 
most  agreeable,  as  well  as  the  most  iin- 
|)roving,  part  of  my  life.  He  is  a  se- 
cond father  tu  me,  and  it  is  in  his  so- 
ciety that  1  am  ieusi  sensible  of  the  want 
of  yours. 

i  find  you  are  uneasy  at  the  situation 
the  king's  speech  has  left  us  in ;  but  de- 
pend upon  it,  notwithstanding  the  little 
triumph  that  the  enemies  of  the  govern- 
ment may  shew  upon  the  present  seeming 
uncertainly  of  affairs,  they  will  be  con- 
cluded to  their  confusion,  and  to  the  ho- 
nour cf  the  councils  they  oppose.  The 
greatest  mischief  that   has  been  dune  us, 


LETTER     IX. 

The  same  to  the  same. 

Dear  Sir,  P^"'.  March  11. 

'T'he  affair  of  the  Gosport  man  of  war 
**■  has  raised  a  most  extravagant  spirit 
of  resentment  in  the  French.  They  talk 
of  nothing  less  than  hanging  their  own 
vfficer,  and  »eem  to  expect  that  ours 
should  come  off  as  ill.  I  have  talked  to 
his  Excellency  about  it:  he  says  he  has 
had  no  account  of  it  from  England  ;  but 
desires  me  to  tell  you,  that  he  is  in  hopes 
the  P>ench  officer  has  made  a  false  re- 
port ;  and  that,  if  nothing  very  extraor- 
dinary has  been  done,  as  the  case  mast 
have  happened  frequently,  he  should  think 
it  very  proper,  that  as  many  precedents 
as  can  be  found  should  be  collected  and 
sent  him  over.  He  apprehends  as  much 
as  you  a  popular  declamation  from  the 
Craftsman  on  this  unlucky  subject.  The 
embarkation  you  speak  of  is  uncertain,  (as 
far  as  I  can  know  from  him,)  and  in- 
tended only  to  reinforce  our  garrisons. 
Perhaps  there  may  be  more  in  it,  which 
he  does  not  think  fit  to  trust  me  with, 
though  I  hardly  imagine  so  ;  because  I 
have  such  maiks  of  his  confidence,  as  con- 
vince me  he  does  not  doubt  of  my  dis* 
cretion. 

Love  to   my    brother  ;  I  dare 

say  he  will  be  a  gainer  in  the  vud  by  this 
warm  action,  though  it  happened  to  b% 
ill-timed.  I  am  glad  the  young  fellow 
has  so  much  of  the  martial  spirit  in  him. 

AVhat  you  tell  me   of  ■ amazes 

me.  I  shall  obey  your  advice,  in  being 
cautious  how  I  think  any  man  my  friend 
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too  soon ;  since  he,  whose  affection  I  was 
so  sure  of,  has  so  injuriously  convinced 
tno  ot  my  mistake.  I  confess,  I  thoiight 
malice  or  ill-nature  as  great  strangers  to 

him    as  to  poor  ^ :  but   what   are 

the  judgments  of  young  men  ?  Indeed, 
my  dear  Sir,  we  are  very  silly  fellows. 

I  cannot  help  transcribing  a  few  lines 
of  my  sister's  letter  of  the  lOlh,  to  shew 
you  that  your  goodness  to  your  children 
meets  at  least  with  a  grateful  return  : 

*'  We  should  pass  our  time  but  ill,  if 
"  the  good-bnmour  of  my  mother  di<l 
*•  not  make  us  all  cheerful,  and  make 
"  amends  for  the  loss  of  those  diversions 
"  which  London  would  afford  us.  The 
"  oftener  1  conveise  with  her,  the  more 
•*  I  love  her ;  and  every  one  of  her  ac- 
**  tions  shews  me  a  virtue  I  wish  to  imi- 
"  tate.  This  yuu  must  be  sensible  of  as 
•*  well  as  I :  but  there  is  such  a  pleasure 
*'  in  praising  those  we  love,  that  I  must 
••  dwell  a  little  upon  the  subject,  which, 
*'  I  dare  say,  will  be  as  grateful  to  you 
*'  as  it  is  to  me.  lluvv  happy  are  we 
"  with  such  parents!  When  1  see  my  fa- 
"  llier  almost  spent  with  the  cares  of  his 
"•  family  ;  my  dear  mother  confined  here, 
"  for  the  good  of  her  childrei»  ;  I  am 
"  overpowered  wiih  gratitude  and  love  ! 
*'  May  you  and  they  continue  well  !  and 
*'  I  want  nothing  else  to  complete  my 
''  happiness." 

This,  Sir,  is  a  faithful  extract,  and 
speaks  the  language  of  all  our  hearts. 
Adieu,  dear  Sir.  I  remain  your  thitiful 
ijon,  ^c. 

LETTER    X. 

The  same  to  the  same. 

Haute  Fontaine>  near  Soissons, 
Dear  Sir,  May  27. 

I  HAVE  letters  from  my  Lord  — — — 
and  his  governor,  in  which  they  both 
express  the  highest  sense  of  the  friendship 
you  have  shewn  them,  and  acknowleiige 
the  advantages  they  owe  to  it  ;  my  lord, 
particularly,  is  charmed  with  the  good- 
natured  servkc  you  did  his  relation,  and 
speaks  of  it  as  the  greatest  obligation. 
My  friend  Ascough  too  boasts  of  your 
protection,  and  professes  that  veneration 
for  your  character,  that  it  makes  me  proud 
of  being  your  son.  It  is  now  my  duty 
to  return  you  thanks  for  all  these  favours, 
bestowed  on  others,  and  meant  to  me  ; 
and  I  do  it  with  ail  the  pleasure  of  a  grate- 


ful mind,  which  finds  itself  honoured  in 
the  obligation.  I  believe,  there  is  no 
young  man  alive,  who  has  more  happi- 
tiess  to  boast  of  than  myself ;  being  blessed 
with  a  sound  constitution,  affectionate 
friends,  and  an  easy  fortune;  but  of  all 
my  advantages,  there  ie  none  of  which 
I  have  so  deep  a  sense,  as  the  trust  and 
amiable  harmony  belvveco  the  best  of  (la- 
thers and  myself. 

This  is  so  much  the  dearer  to  i-ne,  as 
indeed  it  is  the  source  of  all  the  rest,  and 
as  it  is  not  to  be  lost  by  misfortune,  but 
dependant  upcMi  my  own  behaviour ;  and 
annexed  to  virtue,  honour,  and  reputa- 
tion, I  am  persuaded  tliat  no  weaknesses 
or  failings,  which  do  not  injure  them, 
will  occasion  the  withdrawing  it  from  me; 
and  therefore  I  consider  it  as  secure,  be- 
cause i  have  used  my  mind  to  look  upon 
dishoncKty  and  shame  as  strangers  it  can 
never  be  acquainted  with  :  such  an  opi- 
nion is  not  vanity,  but  it  is  setting  those 
two  things  at  a  necessary  distance  from 
us  ;  for  it  is  certain,  that  the  allowing  a 
possibility  of  our  acting  wickedly,  or 
meanly,  is  really  making  the  first  step  to- 
wards it.  I  have  received  many  civili- 
ties from  Mr.  Stanhope,  who  is  here 
with  I\lr,  Poyntz.  Mr.  Walpole  has  in- 
vited me  to  Compeigne,  where  I  am  go- 
mo  for  two  or  three  days.  Affairs  are 
now  almost  at  a  crisis,  and  there  is  great 
reason  to  expect  they  will  take  a  happy 
turn.  Mr.  Walpole  has  a  surprising  in- 
fluence  over  the  Cardinal ;  so  that  whe- 
ther peace  or  war  ensue,  we  may  depend 
upon  our  ally.  In  truth,  it  is  the  inte- 
rest of  the  French  court  to  be  faithful  to 
their  eng?Hgcments,  though  it  may  not 
entirely  be  the  nation's.  Kmulation  of 
trade  might  incline  the  people  to  wish  the 
bond  that  ties  them  to  us  were  broke; 
but  the  mercantile  interest  has  at  no  time 
been  much  considered  by  tnis  court.  \i 
you  reflect  upon  the  apprehensions  of  the 
government  from  the  side  of  Spain,  and 
Their  very  reasonable  jealousy  of  the  Em- 
peror, you  will  not  wonder  at  their  ma- 
nat'irig  the  friendship,  and  adhering  to 
thealtianceof  Great  Britain.  'Ihesup- 
j)Obiticn,  that  present  advantage  is  the 
basis  and  end  of  state  engagements,  a'd 
that  they  are  only  to  be  n.easured  by  that 
rule,  is  the  foundation  oUll  oursuspi- 
cicms  against  the  firmness  of  our  French 
ally.  But  the  maxim  is  not  just.  xMuch 
is  given  to  future  hopes,  much  obtained 
by  future  fears ;  and  security  is,  upon 
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many  occasions,  sought  preferably  to 
|»ain.  1  rcnjaiii,  dear  Sir,  your  dutiful 
son,  &c. 


LETTER    XL 
Lord  Lyttleton  to  Sir  Thomas  Lyttleton. 

Dear  Sir,  Tarls,  Sept.  8. 

O  UN  DAY  by  four  o' cluck  we  had  the 
^  good  news  of  a  Dauphin,  and  since 
that  time  I  have  thought  niysel/ in  Bed- 
lam. The  natural  gaiety  of  the  nation 
is  so  improved  on  this  occasion,  tliat  they 
are  all  stark  mad  witli  joy,  and  do  notiiing 
but  dance  and  sing  about  the  streets  by 
hundreds  and  by  thousands.  The  ex- 
pressions of  their  joy  are  admirable:  one 
fellow  gives  notice  lo  the  public,  that  he 
designs  to  draw  teeth  for  a  week  toge- 
ther upon  the  Pont  Neut",  gratis.  The 
King  is  as  proud  of  what  he  has  done,  as 
if  he  had  gained  a  kingdom;  and  tells 
every  body  that  he  sees,  qu'il  acavra  Inert 
fair  (its  fils  tant  qii'it  "voudra.  We  are 
to  have  a  fine  tiro  work  to- morrow,  his 
Maje-ity  being  to  sup  in  town. 

'i'he  Duke  of  Orleans  w'as  sincerely, 
and  without  any  affectation,  transported 
at  the  birth  of  the  Dauphin. 

The  succession  was  a  burthen  too  heavy 
for  his  indolence  to  support,  and  he  pi- 
ously sings  hallehijah  for  his  happy  deli- 
very from  it.  The  good  old  Cardinal 
cried  for  joy. 

It  is  very  late,  and  I  have  not  slept 
these  three  nights  for  tlie  squibs  and 
crackers,  and  other  noises  that  the  peo- 
ple make  in  the  stnets,  so  must  beg 
leave  to  conclude,  with  assuring  that  I 
am,  dear  bir,  )our  affictionatc  and  duli- 
ful  sun. 

L  E  T  T  E  R     .\n. 

T/ie  same  to  the  same. 


1 


Dear  Sir,  I'ufJs.  Oct.  6- 

invEthe  greatest  thanks  to  return 
you  for  the  many  proofs  (if confidence 
ynd  allVclion  you  gave  me  in  your  last, 
and  shall  labour  to  deserve  that  gooiinrss 
which  is  so  kind  and  complaisant  to  my 
desires.  1  shall,  in  obeilicncc  to  your 
<;rders,  set  out  for  Italy  to-niorrow, 
whrre  I  hope  to  make  such  improve- 
ments as  will  answer  tiic  cxpence  of  tlie 
jiiurney  ;  but,  whatever  advant-igc  or 
pleasure'  i    niviy  propose,  1   cannot  with- 


out a  sensible  afiliction  take  leave  of  my 
dear  friend  Rlr.  Poyntz,  of  whose  fa* 
v'lurs  to  me  I  have  so  deep  a  sense,  that 
1  cannot  too  often  express  my  acknow- 
ledgments. The  time  I  have  enjoyed 
his  company  has  been  spent  ro  happily, 
and  so  mucli  to  my  honour  and  anvantage, 
that  I  do  not  know  how  to  reconcile  my 
thoughts  to  a  period  of  it.  It  is  not  so 
much  the  liveliness  of  his  wit,  and  hu- 
comtnon  strength  of  his  judgment,  that 
charm  me  in  his  conversation,  as  those 
great  and  noble  sentiments,  which  would 
have  been  admired  by  ancient  Rome,  and 
have  done  honour  to  the  most  virtuous 
ages. 

He  is  going  to  his  country-seat;  where 
I  hope  the  air,  and  a  little  repose  from 
the  iatigue  of  business,  will  entirely  re- 
store his  health.  1  shall  observe  your 
caution  against  grapes,  new  wine,  and 
pretty  women,  though  the}'  arc  all  very 
tempting,  but  dangerous  things. 

I  have  time  for  no  more  now,  but  to 
assure  you  of  my  duty  and  aflection.  I 
have  written  to  my  Lord  Cobham  upon 
my  going  to  Italy.  IJis  Excellency 
thanks  you  fcr  your  letter,  and  will  write 
to  yuu  as  soon  as  he  gets  to  Haute  Fon- 
taine. I  have  the  pleasure  of  being  able 
to  assure  you,  that  the  final  project  of  a. 
treaty  sent  to  Spain  is  entirely  satisfactory 
and  honourable,  and  that  it  contains  a 
full  rediess  and  reparation  for  all  abuses, 
grievances,  and  wrongs.  I  am,  dear 
Sir,  with  due  respect,  your  most  dutiful 
so.i. 


LETTER    XIIL 

5.  Vmjvtz,  Esq.  to  Sir  Thomas  Lyltltton, 

Sir,  Haute  Fontaine,  Oct.  18. 

TV^t  K.  Lyttleton  will  have  acquainted  you 
■*■  "*■  with  my  reniuving  lo  this  place,  the 
day  before  he  Uft  I'aris,  for  the  benefit 
of  the  air,  and  e.vercise  of  the  country, 
winch  has  almost  restored  me  to  health. 
The  first  use  I  make  of  it,  Sir,  is  to  re- 
turn you  my  sincere  thanks,  for  making 
me  so  long  happy  in  his  goo«l  company  ; 
which  I  may  with  great  irulli  say,  has 
contributed  more  than  any  lliiiig  else,  to 
make  the  tediousncss  of  this  splciidid  ba- 
nislinuiit  supportable  to  me,  and  lo  S(jf- 
ttn  the  impressions  which  the  many  per- 
verse turns  of  the  negociations  must  have 
made  upon  my  mind.  1  wish  it  had  been 
iii  my  power  lo  make  equal  returns :   his 
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good-nature  disposes  him  to  over-value 
them,  such  as  they  were  ;  but  I  can  only 
hope  that  our  future  acquainlaiicc  may 
afford  me  an  opportunity  of  discharging 
6ome  part  of  the  debt. 

His  behaviour  has  continued  the  same 
as  I  described  it  last  winier;  and  I  am 
morally  sure  wiil  never  alter,  in  any 
country,  or  any  partof  lif«,  for  the  worse. 
I  His  health  is  liable  to  frequent  inteirup- 
tions,  thoui^h  not  dangerous  ones,  nor  of 
any  long  continuance.  They  seem  to 
proceed  chiefly  from  an  ill  digestion, 
which,  I  believe,  may  sometimes  be  oc- 
casioned by  the  vivacity  of  his  imagina- 
tion's pursuiiig  some  agreeable  thought 
too  intensely,  and  diverting  the  spirits 
from  their  proper  function,  even  at  meals  ; 
for  we. have  often  been  obliged  ut  that 
time  to  recal  him  from  reveries,  that 
made  him  almost  absent  to  his  company, 
though  without  the  least  tincture  of  me- 
Jancholy. 

I  mention  this  last  circumstance  as  a 
peculiar  felicity  of  his  temper  ;  melan- 
choly and  spleen  being  the  rock  on  which 
minds  of  so  delicate  a  texture  as  his  are 
most  in  danger  of  splitting.  I  have  seen 
two  or  three  instances  of  it  myself  in 
young  gentlemen  of  the  greatest  hopes  ; ; 
and  the  epistles  written  by  Languetr,  to 
Sir  Philip  Sidney,  upon  an  acquaintance, 
contracted  like  ours  abroad,  bring  his 
particular  case  to  my  mind. 

No   young   gentleman   ever  promised 
more;  but,    returning  to  England,  con- 
scious of  his  own  worthy  and  full  of  more 
refined   notions  of   honour,   virtue,  and 
■*    iViendsliip,  than  were  to  be   met  with  in 
courts  and  parliaments,  and  in  that  mixed 
herd  of  men  with  whom  business  must  be 
transacted,   he   conceived   a  total  disgust 
for    the   world  ;    and,   retiring  into   the 
"country,  sat  down  with  patience  to  con- 
sume the  vigour  of  his  imagination  and 
youth  in  writing  a  trifling  romance.      I 
pm  with  pleasure  assure  you,   thai  I  see 
'=    no  symptom  of  this  kind  in  l\Ir.  Lyltle- 
ton  ;  his  mind  is  ever  chcejfuj  and  active, 
and   full   of  such  a  benevolence  towards 
his  friends  and  relations  in    Kngland,  as 
.    well  as  such  xeal  for  the  honour  and  inte- 
rests of  his  country,  as  I  verily   believe, 
•"    will  never  let  him  sink   down  into  indo- 
lence and  inaction.     However,  this  sick- 
ness of  the  mind,  and  an  ill  state  of  bodily 
health,   which    naturally   influence   and 
promote    one   the    other,    are    the   two 
poir,ls  most  necessary  to  guard  against,  in 


a  nature  the  most  exempt  from  faults  I 
ever  met  with. 

I  ought  to  ask  pardon  for  indulging  this 
liberty,  if  I  were  not  writing  to  the  best 
of  fathers  ;  though  this  very  circumstance 
makes  all  my  care  superfluous.  But  the 
friendship  your  son  has  expressed  lor  me 
ever  since  his  being  here,  and  more  par- 
ticularly in  my  late  illness,  and  at  part- 
ing, is  too  strong  upon  my  mind,  to  suf- 
fer me  to  suppress  any  hint  that  may  be 
of  the  most  distant  use  to  him,  or  may 
convince  you  of  the  sincerity  of  that  re- 
spect with  Mhich  I  am,  Sir,  your  most 
humble  and  obedient  servant. 

LETTER    XIV. 

Lord  Li/ttleton  to  Sir  Thomas  Lyttleton. 

Dear  Sir,  Jan.  17, 1747. 

Jt  is  a  most  sensible  and  painful  addition 

to  my;  concern  and'afljiction  for  my 
dear  wife,  to  hear  of  your  being  so  bad 
with  the  stone;  and,  loaded  as  iny  heart 
is  with  my  other  grief,  I  cannot  help 
writing  this,  to  tell  you  how  much  I  feel 
for  you,  and  how  ardently  1  pray  to  God 
to  relieve  you. 

Last  niglit  all  my  thoughts  were  em- 
ployed on  you  ;  for,  when  1  went  to  bed, 
my  poor  Lucy  was  so  much  better,  that 
we  thought  her  in  a  fair  way  of  recovery  ; 
but  my  uneasiness  for  you  kept  me  awake 
great  part  of  the  ii'ght,  and  in  the 
morning  I  found  she  had  been  much 
worse  again,  so  that  our  alarm  was  as 
great  as  ever  :  she  has  since  mended 
again,  and  is  now  pretty  nciir  as  you 
heard  last  post ;  only  that  such  frequent 
relapses  give  one  more  cause  to  fear  that 
the  good  symptoms,  which  sometimes 
appear,  will  not  be  lasting.  On  the 
other  hand,  by  her  struggling  so  long,  and 
her  pulse  recovering  itself  so  well  as  it 
does,  after  such  violent  flurries,  and  such 
great  sinkings,  one  would  hope  that  na- 
ture is  strong  in  her,  and  will  be  able  uc 
last  to  conquer  her  illness. 

Sir  Edward  Hulse  seems  now  inclined 
to  trust  to  that,  and  to  trouble  her  wiih 
no  more  physic  ;  upon  which  condition 
alone  she  has  been  persuaded  to  take  ar^y 
food  to-day.  Upon  the  whole,  her  case 
is  full  of  uncertainty,  and  the  doctors 
can  pronounce  nothing  positively  about 
her;  but  they  rather  think  it  wdl  bean 
atlair  of  time.  For  my  own  health,  it  is 
yet  tolerably  good,  though  my  heart  has 
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gone  through  as  severe  a  trial  as  it  can    a  greater  to   be  tolJ   by  Mr.  Pemberton, 
well  sustain  ;   more  iiideed  than  I  thought  "the  other  day,  that  it  improves  upon  you. 
it  coHld    have  borne:   and  you  may  de-    There  is  one  part  of  your  letter,  which  I 
per.d  upon  it,  dear  Sir,  that  I  will  make     esteem  as  a  particular  honour  to  myself; 
use  of  all  the  su['ports  that  religion  or     and  own,  am  not    insensible    to  it.     I 
reason  can  give    me,   to  save   me  from     have  prevented  multitudes  of  dedications 
linking  under   it.     f  know  the  part  you     to  myself;  and  hitherto  discouraged  eve- 
take  in  my   life  and  health  ;  and  1  know     ry  one  that  hath  offered  itself;  but  there 
it   my  duty  to   try   not   to  add  to  your     are  some  persons,  at  least  one,  from  whom 
other  pains  that  of  my  loss,  which  thought     such    things  cannot   be  disagreeable.     I 
has  as  great  an  ct!ect  upon  me  as  any  ,  cajinot  think  it  a  blamcable  vanity,  even 
thing  can  ;  and  1  believe  God  Almighty     tu  be  proud  of  a  public  mark  of  esteem 
supports  me  above  my  own  strength,  for     from    those    who    deserve    the    highest 
the  sake  of  my  friends  who  arc  concerned     themselves;  and   something  as   different, 
for  me,  and  in  return  for  the  resignation     from  being  tickled  by  the  common  nau- 
with  which  I  endeavour  to  submit    to  his     seous    panegyric,  a^i  any    thing  can    be. 
will.      If  it  please  him,   in   his   infinite    The  worse  thing  I  can  say,  supposing  me 
mercy,  to   restore  my  dear  wife  to  me,  I     al  all  in  the  wrong,  is,  that  you  have  put 
shall    most    thankfully   acknowledge   his     a  temptation  in  my  way,  that  I  have  nei- 
goodness  ;  if  not,  I   shall    most   humbly     ther  the  power  nor  the  will  to  resist.     I 
endure   his  chastisement,    which   I    have     willingly,     therefore,  yield     myself  up  ; 
too  much  deserved.  and    am,  with  my  best  wishes  for  your 

These  are    the   sentiments  with   which     health,  and  my  teal  desire  to  hear  from 
my  niiiul  is  replete  ;  but,  as  it  is  still  a    you,  dear  Sir,  your  true  friend,  &c. 
most  bitter  cup,  how  my  body  will   bear 


LETTER     XVL 

Bishop  Hoadly  to  Lady  Sandon^. 


it,  if  it  must  not  pass  from  me,  it  is  im- 
possible for  me  to  foretel  ;  but  1  hope  the 
best.  I  once  more  pray  God  to  relieve 
you   from    that   dreadful   distemper  with 

which  you  are  afflicted.  Oct.  3,  1731. 

Gilbert  West  would  be  happy   in    the 'T'liis  subject  took  up  so  many  of 

rcpulauon  his  book  has  gained  him,  if  my  thoughts,  and  so  much  of  my 
iny  poor  Lucy  was  not  so  ill.  However,  his  paper,  the  last  time  I  wrote,  that-,  1  fear, 
mind  leans  always  to  hope  ;  which  is  an  I  seemed  (perhaps  affectedly)  cautious  in 
advantage  both  to  him  and  me,  as  it  makes  my  silence  upon  another  subject,  which 
him  a  better  comforter.  To  be  sure  we  made  a  great  part  of  the  former  short  let- 
ought  not  yet  to  despair;  but  there  is  ter  of  yours.  I  had  indeed  no  design*, 
much  to  fear,  and  a  most  melancholy  in-  in  my  neglect  at  that  time,  of  avoiding  to 
tcrval  to  be  supported,  before  any  cer-  give  all  tlie  assurances  that  you  yourself 
lainty  comes. — God  send  it  may  come  ever  desired  about  Mr.  Friend.  If  you 
well  at  last!  lam,   dear  Sir,  your  most  and  I   continue  together  upon  this  dirty 


alflicted,  but  most  affectionate  son. 

LETTER  XV. 
Bishop  Iloadlj^  to  Mr.  Balguy*. 

Dear  Sir,  Oct.  12,  \7Z<i. 

T  T  was  a  great  joy  to  me  to  hear,  by 

yourlast,  that  you  enjoyed  something 
be  tter  health  than  usual.     And  it  was  stili 

*  Containing  the  Pisliop's  sentiments  on  aDc- 
dlLiilicn,  prelixcd  l<i  "  a  Colleciion  ofj'racis  Mo, 
"  ral  uiid  'i"lieoloj,'ical,  &c.  My  .Tohn  Balgiiy,  M. 
*'  A.  \  icar  ot  Norlli-Allerlon,  in  the  county  of 
*'  Yo:L  and  Trtbcndury  at  Saruai,  17J1.'* 


planet,  you  yourself  shall  be  satisfied  of 
the  trutii  of  what  1  have  said  to  you  :  and 
I  say  this  the  rather,  because  if  you 
are  not  satisfied  in  what  I  do,  I  am  very 
sure  I  shall  not  be  so  myself.  You  have 
done  more  in  two  or  three  words,  when 
you  tell  me,  You  shall  esteem  it  as  done  to 
jjoursclf,  to  move  and  engage  me,  (if  I 
bad  not  been  already  engaged  to  it,)  than 
all  the  oratory  of  alt  others  could  have 
done.  And  if  that  case  should  hajipen, 
wliich  you  once  put,  but  which  my  heart 
will  not  suffer  me  to  repeat;  friendship 
and  honourshall  most  certainly  act  apart, 
which,    if  your   spirit  could   then  look 


i  On  the  same  occasimi. 
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down  and  see,  it  would  say — This  is  ex- 
actlj/  as  it  jiould  have  been,  hofl  I  been 
still  theie.~U  yon  think  there  is  any 
thing  wore  for  mc  to  say  upon,  this,  let 
nie  know  it  and  I  will  say  it. 

Dr.  Allured  Clarke  will   be  happy  at 
Sundon    in    a  few  days,  and   will  bring 
!()\vn  with  him  a  piece  to  read  to  you,  ia 
ivhich  1  am  too  much  concerned.     It  is 
a  Dedication  of  some  excellent  Tracts  to 
•the  Bishop  of  Winchester.     I  remember 
in  Don  Quixote  a  saying — "  Though  I 
know  this  man   to   be  a   coxcomb,   yet 
how  sweet  is  flattery  even  from  him  !" — 
What  must  1  say,  when  it  comes  from  a 
man  of  great  uncommon  sense,  who  be- 
lieves every  word  of  it  to  be  true  ?  You 
know  me  better  than  that  author  ;   per- 
haps as  much  of  my  weakness  as  any  one 
in  the  world.     The  only  favour  I  beg  of 
you  is,  when  you  read  it,  or  hear  it,  for- 
get that  you  know  me;  or,  if  you  cannot 
do  that,  (as  I  rather  hope  you  cannot,) 
forget  my  weaknesses — forj^ei  the  imper- 
Ceciions  3'ou  have  been  \vitnessto — and 
be  as  ihdulgeiit  as  you  can,  in  joining 
»ith  that  pretty  writer  in  his  mistakes 
- — mistakes,  which   will  animate   me  to 
turn  them  into  truths.     I  thank  you  for 
your  concern  for  my  health  in  my  hurry. 
1  am  quite  ashameJ  of  myself.     My  spi- 
rits are  sunki  Iltnow  not  what  the  joy  of 
sleep  is.    All  will  be  over  in  a  few  days  ; 
and  by  that  time  you  ate  in  town,  I  shall 
wonder  at  my  weakness,  an<l    be  guite 
easy,  and  your  humble,  faithful  servant. 

LETTER   XVil. 

T/te  same  to  the  same. 
Madam,  Aug.  lO,  t7i5. 

'^      T  HAVE  now  finished,  to  the  best  of  my 
power,  amidst  a  great  many   uneasi- 
nesses,  every  thing   that  was  laid  upon 
II     me. 
I  hope  you  will  be  so  good,  as  to   let 
me  shew  you  the  whole  of  what  I    have 
now  done,  before  another  person  ^ees  it. 
And  with  this  view,  (unless  I  meet  any 
ssage  at  my  house  at  Broad-street  to 
le  contrary,)  1  sliall  <lo  mys*slfthepfeNn- 
^rc  to  wait  upon  you  on  Friday  morn- 

■Z-  i 

If  r  ever  fors^et  my  obligations  to 
urself,  or  to  Mr.  Clayton;  and  parti- 
iarly,  if  I  over  forget  the  fortnight  at 
rgan-Hall  ;  which  I  protest  to  you,  I 
!'ik,  was  the  most  perfect,  and  most 
;irceable.  composition  of  good  sense-,good 


manners^  and  freedom  of  conversation, 
that  I  ever  so  much  as  hoped  to  meet 
with  in  tins  world;  may  you  forget  that 
there  is  such  a  placets  Streatham,  or  a 
person,  as  your  most  obliged  and  most 
obedient  servant. 

LETTER    XVIH. 
The  same  to  the  same. 
Madam,  Sept.  2r,  ms. 

T^u.  Clarke  told  me  of  your  kind  de- 
sign that  the    Princess   should  see 
this  letter.     You  go.un  to  favour  me  in 
the  most  obliging  raau^jer.   How  few  are 
Ihere  jn  the  world,  «(W  would  take  the 
part  upon  them,  of  int«res*ing  themselves 
for  a  man  not   in  fashion  !  But  indeed^ 
how  few  arc  there  like  you  !    Not  one,  if 
you  will   give  me  leave  to   say  so,  all 
things  considered,  as   far  as  I  know  the 
world.     It  is  far  from  a  compliment  to 
tell   you,  that  I  never  had  any  honour 
paid  to  me  in  my  life,  of  which  I  have 
had  a  sense  so  grateful  to  myself,  as  of 
the   regard    and  approbation  you  have 
been  so  good  as  to  afford  me.    I  have  no 
such  words  as  I  wish  for,  to  express  to 
you  what  L  think  :   and,  I  hope,   you  see 
^nou^h   in  me  already,    to   believe  me, 
when  I  assure  you  I  will  not  say  any  thing 
to  you  that  I  do  not  think.  1. desire,  veiy 
much  to  hear  of  your  perfect  recovery  ; 
and   am,    with   the  sincer^st.  gratitu;de. 
Madam,  your  raest  obedientsejfva^it.     . 

L..ET';T.E>R.  xixl'r," 

(The  latter  end.) 
The  same  to  the  same. 

Madam,  Aug.  !^,"i!rttf. 

T  DO  not    follow  great  precedents,  and 

•  write  on  the  outside,  or  in  the  front, 
To  the  much  esteemed.  To  the  t/iUy-h  re- 
spected, To  tht  highlt/-/:Oioiired  Mrs. 
Claj/to/t*  J  but  It  is  writ  within,  ill  last- 
ing characters. — Your  own  virtues  have 
writ  it.— ^Y'our  other  accomplishments 
al-e  great  and  uncominon  ;  but  it  is  your 
sincerity  and  goodness  which  make  the 
deepest  impress-ion:  which  manage  the 
others,  and  give  thepi  their  agrecable- 
Oess  ;  and- it  is  to  these  that  I  in  particu- 
lar owe  the  pleasure  I  have  in  subscribing 
myself  ycur  faithful  friend,  your  most 
obliged,  and  obedient  servant. 

t  Lady  Sundon  was  better  kiiown  by  tho 
name  of  Mia.  Clayton,  bed  chamber  woman, 
a!id  fri(?nd,  of  the  late  Queen  Caroline. 
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LETTER  XX. 
(The  first  part.) 

Bishop  Hoadlif  to  Lady  Sundon. 
Madam,  Sept.  4,  1716. 

yjov  oblige  your  friends  in  the  most 
agreeable  manner  in  the  world.  You 
take  a  part  in  what  is  of  concern  to  their 
interest,  in  such  a  manner,  and  with  such 
a  grace,  as  can  utver  be  forgotten.  One 
*loth  not  know  which  to  value  most,  the 
head  or  the  heart ;  but  this  ii  the  satis- 
faction, that  they  are  inseparable,  and 
both  together  invaluable.  I  take  this 
first  minute  I  can,  to  thank  you  for  the 
tjuickness,  the  beauty,  the  warmth,  and 
j)artiality,  of  your  last.  If  I  am  proud 
in  the  latter  part  of  my  life,  yourself  and 
another*  must  chiefly  answer  for  it. 
Now  I  have  mentioned  warmth,  you 
must  give  me  leave  to  mention  one  un- 
common, and  hardly  ever  to  be  met 
with,  mixture  in  the  character  of  the  lady 
J  spake  of  in  my  first  letter.  And  that  is 
the  passion  which  is  often  seen  to  accom- 
piuiy  sincerity,  inseparably  joined  with 
the  prudence  which  is  very  seldom, 
in  any  tolerable  degree,  found  with  it. 
Without  that  warmth,  which  1  have  ven- 
tured to  call  passion,  the  best-meaning 
person  in  the  world  hath  but  little  heart 
to  press  forward,  eveh  in  what  he  knows 
to  be  right ;  and  without  this  prudence, 
that  warmth  becomes  passion  in  the 
common  sense  of  the  word  ;  and  pusheth 
him  on  to  ruin  his  own  designs.  You 
must  have  seen  many  instances  of  this  in 
life,  in  which  a  natural  boldness  and  an 
imprudent  warmth  have  been  equally 
pernicious  to  the  best  design?.  The  hH[.py 
peculiarity  is,  I  sincerely  think,  in  her  I 
Lave  mentioned,  the  warmth  ot'an  honest 
heart,  uncapableofany  but  good  and  no- 
ble views,  under  the  conduct  of  such  a 
prudence  and  knowledge  of  the  world  as 
guards  it  safely  from  overturning  them. 
I  protest  to  voii,  I  am  not  sensible  in 
this,  or  any  thjugelse  1  have  said,  ol'any 
partiality  ;  unless  that  can  be  culled  par- 
tiality, which  is  a  judgment  touiided 
upon  obsei viitionand  experience.  I  con- 
l»'ss,  I  often  promise  to  mvself  great 
things,  (\  nit'itii  great  tliiiiiis  lor  thi' pub- 
lic) from  the  inriucncesof  such  a  com- 
bination of  good  qualities  us  utver,  1  be- 

*  Tb«  rrinecs»  of  \^  *Ip4,  Caiolma, 


lieve,  met  at  court,  till  you  carried  them 
thither;  if  uncertain  life,  uncertaia 
health,  and  uncertain  favour,  will  giv« 
leave.  But  why  should  we  doubt  of  fa- 
vour, where  there  is  so  much  reason  and 
real  profit  in  the  continuance  of  it,  and 
so  much  good  sense  to  discern  that  rea- 
son and  advantage?  1  wish  we  could  be- 
as  sure  of  the  other  two.  But  I  go  t» 
other  subjects. 

LETTER   XXI. 

(The  latter  part.) 

The  same  to  the  same. 

Salisbury,  June  8,  1725. 
Vou  have  often  and  voluntarily  don« 
me  the  most  engaging  offices  of 
friendship  of  this  sort  :  and  I  will  say  no 
more  now,  but  one  word  of  truth  in  the 
sincerity  of  my  heart.  Your  good  under- 
standing, your  established  love  to  virtud 
and  integrity,  your  true  sense  of  honour, 
your  knowledge  of  the  world  without 
being  the  worse  for  it,  your  conversing 
in  it  with  all  the  good  manners,  and 
none  of  the  faults  of  its  admirers,  your 
entering  into  all  its  innocent  fashions, 
and  abhorring  all  its  vices  ;  such  accom- 
plishments have,  I  own,  a  force  upon 
me,  to  make  me  think  it  worth  my  while 
to  engage  and  preserve  a  friendsliip  mi 
•uch  a  sort.  They  have  long  had  this 
force  upon  me  ;  and  time  and  experience 
have  not  lessened,  but  increased  it.  I 
will  therefore  write  myself,  with  the- 
greatpst  (that  is,  the  truest)  respect, 
Madam,  your  most  faithful  friend,  and 
humble  servant. 

LETTER    XXII. 

The  same  to  the  same. 


(U'ith  a  pot  of  char.) 

Jan.  26, 1726-7. 
UD  whenever  it  comes  to  your, 
table,  let  it  put  you  in  mind  of 


him  who  sends  it.  And,  believe  me,  h« 
does  not  wish  to  be  remembered  under  a 
character  more  favourable,  or  more  ho« 
liourable  to  himself,  than  that  of  one, 
who  knows  how  to  value,  in  an  uncom- 
nif)n  manner,  virtue  and  good  sense  uni- 
ted in  an  uncommon  degree  ?  or,  itv 
dther  words,  that  of  Mrs.  Clayton's 
faithful  frieud  and  humble  servant. 

LElTJift 
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LETTER    XXIII. 
The  same  to  the  same, 

Jill.  3, 1727-8. 
T  is  a  long  time  since  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  a  conversation, 
Xvhich  I  cannot  part  with  without  some 
struggles.  I  consider  indeed,  that  the 
hours  in  which  I  used  to  enjoy  it,  are 
those  which  aie  now  generally  better  and 
more  usefully  employed,  on  your  pait, 
in  another  manner;  and,  I  think,  you 
cannot  be  too  often  at  court,  because  no 
harm  can,  but  a  great  deal  of  good,  lam 
confident,  will  come  from  it.  I  am  wil- 
ling therefore  to  suffi-r  some  mortifica- 
tion, but  not  a  perpetual  one.  I  am  a 
little  too  selfish,  to  give  up  all ;  and  hope 
I  may  still  have  some  part  in  a  gratifica- 
tion which  I  pursued,  you  know,  long 
before  the  present  situation  of  affairs  ; 
end  which,  give  me  leave  to  say,  I  still 
jpursue  for  the  sake  of  your  merit;  the 
taerit,  I  mean,  of  virtue  and  good  sense. 
I  like  you  not  one  thought  the  better  for 
your  power  at  court ;  though,  I  own,  I 
like  the  court  itself  the  better  for  it. 
Kor  do  i  court  your  friendship  at  all 
the  more  for  that.  I  cannot  but  flatted 
myself,  I  have  still  some  little  chiim  to 
it,  from  my  own  con^itant  and  uniform 
i'egard  to  you,  ever  since  I  knew  you, 
which  I  would  call  merit  in  myself, 
fcould  I  have  acted  otht-rwise.  But  I 
have  a  greater  claim  to  it.  I  have  your 
.own  promise,  given  me  many  years  ago : 
and  I  can  never  give  up  this  claim,  un- 
less I  appear  to  have  done  any  thing  to 
forfeit  it.  I  have  letters  written  from 
Bath  in  1716,  which  have  just  now  give 
tale  afresh  pleasure  in  reading  them  ; 
and  I  keep  them  as  the  writings  of  my 
iestate  in  you,  which  very  much  confirm 
toy  title  to  your  friendship. 

LETTER    XXIV. 

The  same  to  the  same. 

Madam,  Salisbury,  Aug.  3,  1730. 

Tt  would  be  a  very  great  pleasure  to  me 
*  to  hear  you  are  well,  in  whatever 
part  of  our  world  you  now  are.  I  left 
you  at  Windsor,  where  I  sent  to  inquire 
after  your  health,  but  could  not  possibly 
•tay  to  wait  on  you  myself.  I  had  the 
pleasure  just  to  see  you  going  into  the 
chapel.  Ifyousawme  there,  you  saw 
■»«  tired  to  death  with  »  ceremony  more 


insignificantly  troublesome,  and  more  ri- 
diculous, than  ever  I  expected.  I  flod 
from  the  last  part  of  it  in  tlie  hall,  and 
went  a  good  way  towards  Salisbury  ihat 
evening,  regretting  nothing  but  tliat  I 
could  not  first  have  a  little  of  yoUr  con- 
versation. 

I  believe.  Madam,  when  you  with  so 
much  warmth  pressed  me  to  write  an  ac- 
count of  Dr.  Clarke,  you  little  thought 
that  would  be  made  the  occasion  of  so 
much  reproach  and  bitterness,  as  Mr. 
Whiston  has  vented  against  me ;  and 
much  less  that  Mr.  Jackson,  so  much 
obliged  us  he  was  to  that  great  man, 
could,  so  soon  after  his  death,  njake  use 
of  his  name  to  hurt  me;  by  sending  to 
Mr.  Whiston,  in  order  to  be  published, 
an  idle,  imperfect,  partial,  and  false  ac- 
count t)f  what,  he  was  told,  passed  be- 
tween Dr.  Clarke  and  me,  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  a  Prebend  of  Salisbury,  which, 
it  seems,  he  expected  from  me.  I  nevei* 
saw  such  an  instance  of  pious  tittle-tattle 
from  one  end  to  the  other  ;  nor  so  much 
of  the  spirit  of  censure,  and  religious 
pride,  and  immoral  zeal.  What  I  sea 
in  them  both  confirms  me  in  what  I  have 
used  to  observe,  that  pious,  devout,  and 
(as  they  are  called)  godly,  and  (I  will 
own)  well-meaning  men,  often  do  the 
very  same  things  which  wicked  mep  do, 
and  which  are  in  them  allowed  to  be 
wicked  and  inexcusable.  How  they 
should  be  excusable  or  praise-worthy  in 
others;  or  why  Mr.  Whiston  should  think 
it  pardonable  in  himself  to  vent  (nay,  iu 
truth,  to  inxent,)  what  it  would  be  un- 
pardonable in  a  less  pious  man  to  say  of 
me  ;  I  am  at  a  loss  to  know.  I  leave 
him  to  one  who  knows  better  than  we  do 
what  allowances  to  make  for  such  fury 
of  religion,  and  desire  to  be  guarded  my- 
self from  It  for  ever.  As  I  began,  so  I 
end.  I  entreat  you,  let  me  hear  from  you, 
if  it  be  but  in  two  lines,  where  you  are, 
and  how  your  health  is  ;  and  believe  me, 
wherever  I  am,  to  be,  with  the  true>-t 
honour  and  highest  esteem.  Madam,  your 
mostfaithful  tricnd  and  servant. 

LETTER  XXV. 
The  same  to  the  same. 

Madam,       Salisbury,   August  14,  1731. 

IT  was  a  very  sensible  satistaciion  to  me 
to  have  it  under  your  own  hand,  that 
yoar  health  was  the   better  for  the  ease 
3  D  2  and 
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and  quiet  of  Suiiclon  :  and  that  it  would 
not  be  disagreeable  to  you  to  be  interrupt- 
ed now  ami  then  with  aline  or  two  from 
hence.  I  ought  indeed  to  have  made  this 
acknowledgment  much  sooner  ;  and  have 
little  to  say  for  myself,  but  that  for  some 
time  I  have  every  day  expected  to  see  or 
hear  from  Dr.  Clarke,  (according  to  his 
promise  wlien  he  set  out  for  Suiidon,)  and 
to  have  an  answer   from  him   to  twenty 
questions   I    had  to   ask  about  you,  and 
your  health,  and  the  place,  and  I  know 
not  what.     A  poor  excuse,  I  own  :    but 
snch  as  it  is,  joining  itself  with  the  very 
hot  weather,  (which  made  my  head  unfit 
for  a  letter  to  you,  and  my  hand  itself 
unable  to  do  as  it  used  to  do,)  it  prevail- 
ed until  I  saw  him.    Me  is  but  just  gone, 
after  a  stay  of  only  a  day  and  a  half :  and 
"he  has  left  me  full   of  jjleasing  thoughts 
about  Sundon,  and  the  Lady  of  Sundon; 
and  full  of  wishes  to  see  her  in  her  coun- 
try-retirement, which,  I  know,  she  adorns. 
And  if  wish  and  imagination  can  bring  it 
about,  I  am  now  there  with  you.    Let  me 
indulge  the   imagination  :   it  will  please 
me,  and    not    hurt  you.      Methinks,    I 
very    plainly    see   you     receiving  your 
friends,  with  a  countenance 'as  free  from  a 
cloud,  as  your  heart  is  from  a  spot,  (much 
the  more  to  be  valued  by  those  whom  you 
think  worthy  of  i'.,    because  in  you  it  is 
so   very   diOerent    from   what  I  call  the 
coutitenance  of  common  civility,   due  to 
the  undistinguished  rabble  of  acquaint- 
ance:") I  mean,  a  countenance  that  shews 
the  friendship  of  the  heart ;  not  indeed  to 
be  described,  i^brsf>  much  as  perceived  by 
any,  but  the  few  that  feel  within   them- 
selves soinetlnntj,   which  tells  them  what 
it  means  in  another.     From   this  image, 
^vhich  I  c;iri  hariNy  part  with,  I  go  on  to 
others.     The  neatJiess  of  the  house  ;   the 
cleanness  of  the  little  circle  of  ground 
about  it;  the  elcganee  of  your  entertain- 
ments— I  see  them  with  ploasurei  because 
they  are  uht  alone,  but  are  the  garniture 
of  much  greater  things  ;  and  in  you  shew 
a  mind  capable  of  descending,  with  the 
utmost  pr.>pricty,    to  the  lower  parts  of 
life,   without   ever    losing    sight  of   the 
Itighest.     The  imiigeiy  now  grtes  on,  and 
represents  to  me  ilie  manner  c,f  conversa- 
tion with  your  friends,  made  agreeable  by 
a  quickness   (not    to  say,  eagerness)  of 
spirit,   Guarded    by   lh»  goodness  of  the 
tiiiderslanding.      The    remembrance  of 
what  1  n)yself  have  been  witucsbtu,  nmkcs 


the  idea  of  this  very  strong.  Sundon  can 
add  even  to  this  the  circumstance  of 
more  qui«i,  and  less  interruption  from 
those  rappings  at  the  gate  which  I  have 
often  been  angry  at,  at  London  ;  a  cir- 
cumstance, I  own,  to  me,  of  a  most  dis- 
agreeable sort. 

Salisbury,  Aug.  17,  1731. 
Tii  US  far  I  had  writ  last  post-day,  and 
was  going  on  to  follow  you  to  the  cotta- 
ges and  wants  of  your  poor  neighbours, 
and  to  partake  with  you  in  the  pleasure  of 
beneficence,  by  seeing  the  satisfaction  and 
jo}  of  a  good  mind,  in  being  able  lo  tak« 
any  thing  from  the  pains  and  miseries  of 
the  distressed  part  of  mankind  :  but  I  was 
interrupted     by   something    (not   worth 
mentioniui;)  which  made  it  absolutely  im- 
possible to  add  a  line  or  twb  for  a  conclu- 
sion before  the  post  went  aAvay,  at  least 
I  was  dispirited   enough  to  think  so.     I 
know  no   higher  joy  than  that  of  doing 
good;    nor  can    I    frame   to  myself  any 
more  agreeable  image,  when  I  am  think- 
ing of  Sundon,  than    that   of  one,   who 
knows  the  art  of  living  herself,  and  has 
the  goodness  to   help  all  around  her   to 
enjoy  life,  as  far  as  her  ability  ran  reach. 
I  can  add  nothing  greater  than  this;  and 
therefore  with  this  1  will  end  the  scene  I 
was  uiuvilling  to  dress  out  for  myself  ;  to 
make  Sundon   as  pleasaiit  to    me   as  I 
Could,  at  this  distance,  and  to  entertain 
myself  with  what  I  might  enjoy,  if  I  were 
there.   It  is- the  only  revenge  we  can  take 
ot  absence,  to    feign  an  imaginary  jire- 
sence.  It  is  some  amends,  though  alitilt 
uneasy,  when  we  awake  and  find  it  was  a 
dream.     Be   it  so  :    I  am'sure  there  is  a 
foundation  for  it  all ;  from  what  I  myseff 
have  seen,  and  heard,  and  experienced  ; 
and  that   no  part  of  the  picture  flatters 
the  original. 

But  now  I  bid  Sundon  adieu ;  and  wish 
I  had  any  thing  to  add,  that  could  be  en- 
tertaining lo  yiiu.  1  desire  but  two  lines, 
(I  mean,  if  you  have  not  time  for  more,) 
to  know  where  you  are,  and  bow  you 
are  ;  nor  do  I  design  to  stay  for  them 
before  I  write  again.  The  cool  weather 
has  restored  a  little  life  to  me.  In  the 
very  hot,  which  we  lately  had,  I  felt  to 
myself  like  a  man  dragging  life,  like  a 
chain,  after  him;  not  enjoying  it,  but 
toiling  for  it  I'he  worse  for  me,  be- 
cause I  am  not  here  in  a  retirement,  to 
dispose  of  myself  as  1  please  ;  but  open 
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to  all  business,  nnd  to.  all  coiners  every 
day  equally.  It  is  my  duty  to  be  so  : 
and  I  submit  to  it  with  some  satisfac- 
tion, because  it  seems  agreeable  to  all, 
and  useful  to  some,  about  Salisbury. — 
My  wife  is  as  much  your  humble  servant 
and  INlr.  Chiytou's,  as  it  is  possible  to  be; 
and  so  am  I.  Preserve  your  hciilth,  and 
believe  mc  to  be,:  \yith  the  most  particu- 
lar regard,  ^Madam,  your  must  faithful 
friend  and  servant. 

LETTER  XXVr. 

Bishop  Hoadlj/  to  Lady  Sumlon. 

JNIadam, 
T  Cannot  forbear  bidding  you  farewell, 
•*■  before  I  leave  the  town.  \  ou  will  par- 
don me.  You  can  hardly  imagine  how 
foolish,  or  how  sick,  or  how  weak,  I  have 
been  to-day,  even  with  the  thoughts  of  to- 
morrow. You  used  to  ask,  how  much  of 
my  head  I  would  part  with  for  a  stronger 
heart.  If  you  had  been  to  feel  what  my 
head  has  been  to-day,  you  would  have 
wished  for  my  he;irt,  weak  as  it  is,  instead 
of  it.  And  yet,  if  you  had  known  how  it 
has  been  with  my  heart  alone,  you  wouhl 
have  taken  my  painful  head  instead  of  it. 
JMy  han<l  (with  a  pen  in  it)  is  as  weak  as 
either  of  them,  as  you  may  see.  ^V^hy 
am  I  so  different  from  what  others  are, 
and  from  what  perhaps-  I  ought  to  be 
myself?  I  know  that  I  am  going,  but  for 
a  very  little  while,  and  upon  no  uncom- 
mon occasion.  And  yet,  because  I  am 
parting  from  every  thing  that  is  particu- 
larly dear  to  me  within  my  own  family, 
and  without  it,  though  but  for  a  while,  I 
feel  it  to  that  excess  of  sinking,  that  I 
care  not  to  attempt  to  express  it,  for  fear 
you  should  think  more  meanly  of  me, 
than  evi-n  my  foolish  conversation  on 
Monday  made  you.  Believe  me  sincere, 
and  hearty  in  that  sense;  open;  free, 
where  freedom  is  safe,  and  woere  virtue 
makes  it  so — Believe  me  this — ^and  think 
roe  in  other  respects  as  of  a  weak  man,  if 
you  please.  If  I  can  think  myself  quali- 
fied for  the  best  friendship,  I  shall  have 
gi'eat  ease  even  in  a  dejecied  condition. 
Dejected  as  it  is,  I  cannot  forbear  telling 
you,' that  I  bad  a  thorough,  spirituous, 
satyrical,  and  resenting  converscuion  with 
^Ir.  W.  yesterday— all  ending  with  great 
-  uinks  for  my  freedom,  and  great  pro- 
ifcssions. — I  am  inlerrupti'd  ih  my  poor 
-Vcrawl.  May  the  dearest  friend  I  have  in 


the  world  be  preserved  in  health,  and 
every  thing  that  she  is  capable  of  wish- 
ing: and  may  I  (st  Wish  you  see  at  last) 
see  her  once  mo.'-e  in  such  a  state  I  For- 
give my  hasty  and  uneasy  scribbling,  and 
do  not  forget,  Madam,  your  most'faith- 
ful  friend  and  servant. 

LETTER    XXVn. 

The  same  to  the  same. 

Madam, 
Tr\R.  Sykes  begs  that  you  will  please  to 
-*^  accept  one  of  the  two  books  which 
accompany  this  letter;  and  that  you  will 
do  him  the  honour,  at  your  own  leisure 
and  the  most  convenient  time,  to  give  or 
send  the  other  to  her  Majesty.  I  pro- 
mised him  to  join  with  him  in  the  re- 
quest, and  to  convey  them  to  you.  The 
book  is  worthy  of  any  learned  and  judi- 
cious man  ;  and  I  dare  say,  without  learn- 
ing, you  will  see  enough  in  it  to  render  it 
agreeable  to  you,  who  have  too  good  and 
reasonable  a  mind,  to  desire  that  Christi- 
anity should  be  content  with  the  support 
of  fiilsehood  and  absurdity,  either  in  fact, 
or  in  reasoning. 

My  dearest  friend,  if  lam  not  willing, 
I  may  say,  if  I  am  not  made,  to  partake 
of  all  your  griefs,  and  sympathize  in  ail 
your  sorrows  ;  I  neither  desire  nor  deserve 
to  have  any  part  in  the  joys  and  satisfac- 
tions of  such  a  friendship.  When  1  last 
left  you,  I  left  you  in  a  cloud  of  distress. 
The  pain  of  mind  which,  I  saw,  it  gave 
you,  grieved  me  ;  but  the  humanity  and 
tenderness  which  so  often  discovered  itself 
and  could  not  be  hid,  did  not  displease  ' 
me.  Such  a  feeling  of  the  miseries  of 
others,  and  such  a  solicitude  to  redress 
them,  can  never  be  in  bad  and  mean 
souls.  They  are  to  me  the  most  beauti- 
ful and  most  charming  appearances.  I 
was  exceedingly  touched  :  and  cannot 
forbear  to.  inquire  how  you  do  now  ;  and 
to  send  you  the  best,  the  constant  vvishes 
of  my  soul.  I  am,  with  all  truth  and 
xeal,  Madam,  your  most  faithful,  &c. 

LETTER    XXVIIL 

(The  fast  part.) 
The  same  to  the  ^aifi  c, 

Mudam,'  Salisbury ,. Sept.  28.  17vU. 

T  CA?^  hardly  tell  you  how  much  1  am 
'     obliged  to  you    for  your    last  favour 
om  Suiidon.     This  I    can  say  for  my- 
a  U  J  self' 
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self,  that  what   I   write  to  you  proceeds 
from  the  heart  of  a  friend,  and  from  an 
heart  desirous  and  ambitious  that  a  con- 
versation so  agreeable  to  itself  should  not 
he   disagreeable  to   you.      I  take  a  real 
pleasure  in  coiwersing  with  you,  at   this 
distance,  since  this  distance  must  some- 
times be  ;  and  the  pleasure  is  now  as  high 
as  it  c;in  be,   since  you  give  me  leave  to 
think    that  1  do    not  take  itatyourex- 
pence  ;  but  that  you  bear  the  part   of  a 
frien<i   in  it.     If  you   had  searched  the 
world    i>f  words,    you    could   not    have 
found   out  an  expression  so  perfectly  a- 
dapted  to  my  wishes  as  that,  in  which  you 
bid  me  Judge  from  mi/  oxen  heart,  &CC.     I 
do  so :   and   I  de<ire  no  more,   but  the 
continuance  of  the   happiness  of  such  a 
friend  ;  the  greatest  addition  to  the  other 
blessings  of  this  poor   life,  and  the  (;reat- 
est  support  under  the  evils  of  it.    Indeed 
I  feel  the  truth  of  all  that  you  say  upon 
this  subject;   and  feel  it,  as  you  plainly 
do,  without  envying  the  insens.ibility  and 
indifference    of  some  you   speak  o(,  and 
much  less   their  falsehood   and  itisince- 
rity  :   though  tl.e  former,  I  grant,  guard 
them  against  the  many  pains  of  a  sensible 
heart ;  and  the   latter,   (as  they  think,) 
are  the  great  instruments  of  political  "Ais- 
dom  ;  that  is,  of  their  art  of  living  in  the 
world.     I  am  sorry  I  must  call  \i  living. 
Nothing  but  happiness  ought  to  bftcalled 
life  ;   and  nothing  but  the  generous  vir- 
tues can  create  and  secure  a  true  happi- 
ness ;  even  in  that  low  and  mixed  condi- 
tion in  which  we  must  accept  of  it  in  this 
world,    it    is    highly  worth  our  while  to 
seek  it  in  their  paths;  and  they  certain- 
ly will  lead  us  to  its  heights,  in  the  state 
of  unmixed   and  unpolluted  good,  which 
we  hope  for.     Go   on   therefore  ;  and  I 
will  follow,  if  I  can,  &c. 

LETTER     XXIX. 

Bishop  Iloadly  to  Lady  Sundon. 

T  iioPK,  Madam,  you  have  before  this 
received  my  last  letter,  and  forgiven 
the  length  of  it,  as  well  as  every  expres- 
sion in  it.  When  I  write  toyou,  I  al- 
ways think  I  am  writing  to  a  person  of 
excellent  understanding,  who  can  temper 
the  meaning  of  an  expression,  or  wofd  ; 
and  not  think  me  so  weak  as  to  intend 
flattery,  in  what,  I  own,  would  sound  a 
little  extravagant  were  \\.  said  to  jnost 
others.     When  1  use  the  highe?^  expres- 


sions of  you,  I  know,  you  cannot  think 
i  mean  to  place  you  out  of  the  rank  of 
mankind,  or  to  exemp  t  you  from  the 
frailties  and  passions  inspparable,  in  sora« 
instances  or  other,  from  our  nature.  I 
compare  you  in  niy  thoughts  with  others 
of  the  same  kind;  and  I  see,  with  plea- 
sure, so  great  a  superiority  to- the  many, 
thiit  1  think,  I  can  hardly  express  my 
sense  of  it  strong  enough.  Compared 
with  them,  therefore,  I  may  justly  speak 
of  you  as  one  of  a  superior  species  ;  and 
you  will  supply  the  comparison,  if  1  do 
not  always  express  it ;  and  not  think  me 
capable  of  uflcring  incense,  which  I 
know,  you  are  not  capable  of  receivin<», 
In  a  word,  I  would  be  understood,  in  all 
such  cases,  as  expressing  the  pleasure  of  a 
friend,  and  the  sense  he  has  of  his  hap- 
piness in  the  friendship  of  one,  whose 
understanding  and  whose  heart  are  both 
so  free  from  those  uncomfortable  imper- 
fections, which  very  many  labour  un- 
der, even  of  those  who  pass  through  th« 
world  with  some  character  and  reputa* 
tion. 

I  left, myself  no  time,  when  I  last 
wrote,  to  say  any  thing  but  upon  one 
subject:  and  I  think  I  am  now  running 
on,  as  if  it  would  be  so  again.  But  I 
stop  my  pen,  for  once,  in  that  course.  I 
was  not  a  little  concerned  to  see  the  war 
from  the  press  at  last  break  out  into  an 
excess. — Rut  then,  on  the  other  side, 
what  can  be  proposed  by  the  Administra-. 
tion  from  the  prosecution  of  printers  and 
publishers,  now  again,  after  so  many 
disappointments,  set  on  foot  ?  I  defy  ^ 
them  to  name  any  one  instance  (except- 
ing the  case  of  high  treason)  in  which  a 
prosecution  of  this  sort  did  not  end  to  the 
prejudice  of  the  Administration,  even 
where  they  succeeded  in  the  sentence  for 
punishment;  much  less,  where  they  per-* 
haps  can  never  succeed,  but  must  g<J  oi^ 
still  to  be  disappointed  as  they  have  been 
already.  I  wish  tht-y  would  consider  this 
experience,  instead  of  consultipg  their 
present  anger.  1  am  sure,  I  could  pre- 
sently name  them  twenty  instances  of  the 
truth  of  what  1  now  say,  and,  what  1  have 
often  said  to  them  and  theirs,  heretofore. 
One  advantage  plainly  comes  to  the  cler- 
gy from  these  late  political  controversies, 
that  the  laity  will  never  again  be  able  to 
reproach  them  as  the  only  masters  of 
scandal  and  ill  language  in  controversy. 
For  certainly  the  lay  gentlemen  have  at 
lasf   outdone   ihcm  by  many  degrees  ;  I 
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hope,  indeed,  enough  to  make  the  clcrcy 
tlieniselves  forsake  their  bitter  style,  and 
their  bad  manners,  upon  such  occasions  ; 
now  they  see  how  shocking  an(i  indecent 
these  are  even  in  those  who  do  not  pro- 
(css  so  much  regard  for  religion  as  they 
do.  There  may  be  a  sort  of  pleasure  in 
reading  the  keenness  and  wit  of  a  writer, 
and  yet  it  cannot  make  amends  either  for 
ihe  littlenesses  to  which  he  descends,  or 
the  enormities  he  rises  to  in  his  wrath. — 

j.ette;r  XXX. 

TAe  same  to  ihe  same. 

July  18,  1732.  Crosvenor-street. 
"1^0  not  wonder  that  I  interrupt 
*"  ■*-'  you  so  soon,  to  teg  you  to  let 
me  know  how  you  do.  I  cannot  yet  ar- 
rive at  the  perfection  of  weighing  things 
which  demand  uo  such  exactness,  by 
grains  and  scruples  ;  nor  of  being  happy 
in  an  eas}',  philosophical  indifference^ — or 
in  the  temper  at  all  like  it.  But  when  I  am 
convinced  that  it  is  more  agreeable  to  my 
friend,  that  I  should  be  so,  I  know,  and 
I  am  sure,  I  can  by  degrees  thoroughly 
efl'ect  it.  In  the  mean  while,  let  me  act, 
and  speak,  agreeably  to  my  present  no- 
tions of  friendship.  J  never  had  a  thought 
but  that  you  were  the  truest  and  heartiest 
friend  in  the  world.  \  no  more  doubt  of 
your  zeal  to  do  substantial  good  offices  to 
your  friends,  and  to  those  who  may  out- 
live them  ;  than  I  doubt  of  my  own  be- 
ing alive.  1  think  and  know  it  to  be 
great  and  uncommon  ;  and  I  should  b6 
a  most  absurd  creature,  if  1  did  not  think 
these  the  very  essence  of  t»ue  friendship. 
But,  I  think,  there  are  circumstances, 
which,  though  of  no  importance  without 
the  other  substantial  part,  yet  make  that 
itself,  and  the  thought  of  it,  more  agree- 
able ;  vastly  more  agreeable  than  it 
would  otherwise  he.  And  where  virtue 
and  houour  in  the  highest  degree,  and 
these  all  unite  ;  here,  I  think,  the  agree- 
fl,bleness  of  friendship  is  in  perfection, 
and  above  all  other  agKeablenesses  in 
this  world. 

LETTER  XXXI. 

The  same  to  the  same^ 


Sept.  11,  1731. 

'ou   see    the  temper    of  your 
friend.    If  you  do  not  like   it, 
t{>l!  him  so  quickly;    and  tcacl*   kirn  '^ii' 


•Y' 


you  can)  to  be  a  friend,  in  the  peculiar 
sense  of  that  word,  without  it.  Shew  him 
how  it  is  possible  to  have  the  pleasure  of 
such  a  friendship,  without  the  pain.  For 
in  this  case,  let  all  the  world  say  what 
they  will,  the  pain  of  care,  and  fear,  and 
(what  is  vvor>t  of  all)  loss,  must  be  pro- 
portionable to  the  pleasure  of  the  present 
good.  The  indilYerent,  who  value  all  per- 
sons equally,  know  nothing,  I  acknow- 
ledge, of  this  uneasiness ;  but  then,  they 
know  nothing  of  the  happiness  neither.  I 
will  not  determine  the  question,  between 
the  two  tempers,  for  any  but  myself.  I 
am  content  with  what  I  feel  ;  and  could 
never  prevail  with  myself  to  e.xchange  joy 
and  sorrow  for  a  state  of  constant  taste- 
less indifference.  I  now  come  back  to  your 
letter.  The  lady  of  Sundon  may  perhaps 
know,  or  fancy  she  knows,  her  own  im- 
perfections ;  but  is  not  so  well  acquainted 
with  her  own  perfections,  I  believe,  as 
some  others  may  be.  I  said  nothing  to 
her,  or  of  her,  from  any  partiality  of 
friendship ;  nor  was  I  afraid  of  any 
judgment  but  her  own,  to  condemn  any 
thing  I  sj^id.  My  desire  was  only,  that 
she  would  not  think  I  intended  flattery  ; 
which  is  unworthy  of  me  to  give,  or  of 
-her  to  receive.  My  language  upon  this 
subject  is  the  same  in  conversation  witli 
others,  as  it  is  with  yourself;  which  1 
think  a  very  good  argument  to  appeal  to  : 
and  if  I  should  be  so  unhappy  as  to  out- 
live one  of  my  greatest  happinesses,  my 
sentiments  would  break  forth,  and  be 
known  to  many,  more  than  they  can  be 
now.  The  Bishop,  who  lives  at  Salis- 
bury, thinks  it  as  great  an  honour  that 
you  express  your  kind  opinion  of  him, 
and  his  manner  of  living,  in  one  short 
sentenct,  as  if  you  had  done  it  with  A 
much  greater  length  of  words. 

LETTER  XXXIL 
The  same  to  the  same, 

.Madam,  Tuesday.  l5ec.  14, 1731. 

IGivK  you  this  trouble  merely  because 
I  promised  Dr.  Herring  yesterday  I 
would  do  so.  It  is  only  to  let  you  know 
that  Dr.  Claggeltis  now  fixed  for  Bishop 
of  St.  David's;  and  is  to  resign  hi» 
deanery  of  Rochester,  having  other  things 
to  hold  with  it.  The  deanery  is  about 
4001.  a  year,  and  at  a  very  convenient 
distance  ;  and  though  much  worse  thuu 
whut  W4S  thoy^ht  of  for  our  friend,  I 
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verceive  would  be  very  acceptjible.  He 
only  mentioned  the  thing,  but  did  not  at 
all  press  :  only  wished  th;it  you  know  it, 
because  he  is  sure,  (from  what  I  have 
said  to  him,  and  your  own  kind  expres- 
sions to  him,)  that,  if  a  proper  occasion 
should  ofier,  you  would  bring  his  name 
into  discourse  ;  or,  if  not,  he  should  be 
perfectly  easy.  My  notion  is,  that  the 
person  will  push  for  it,  for  whose  sake  the 
Quien  was  moved  from  her  first  kind  in- 
tention for  Dr.  H.  and.tliat  since  her 
.Jll.Je.sty  did  first  think  of  Pr.  H.it  would 
^e  a  well-looking  and  honourable  com- 
pensatioji  it.r  that  disappointment,  to  give 
pr.  H.  a  public  mark  of  her  favour, 
before  the  piher  is  put  another  step  be- 
fore liim.  But  I  leave  it  with  one  who 
I<nf>ws  niLch  belter  than  I  do  what  steps 
an  proper  to  be  taken.  Perhaps  the 
very  mention  of  his  mime  now  may  make 
the  oilier  and  better  thing  a  little  more 
secure  in  time  to  come,  by  occasioning 
sorr.e  stronger  exjires.sions  about  it.  And 
this  will  be  some  pood,  and  therefore 
Avill  be  some  pleasure  to  a  generous  mind. 
—  Adieu.  Preserve  your  health,  and  suf- 
fer nie  tc  have  the  pleasure  of  thinking 
it  agrieable  toyoy,  that  I  am,  and  that 
I  tell  you  I  am,  Madam,  yOur  most  faith- 
ful Iriend  and  servant. 

1  am  not  half  so  solicitous  about  audi- 
ences at  St.  James's,  as  I  am  about  fre- 
quent ones  in  Cleveland- court. 

LETTER     XXXIII. 

Bishop  Hoadlt/  to  Lady  Suiidon. 

Madam,  J""-  U  1731 -->. 

TN  the  language  of  the  season,   I  wish 
you   and   Mr.  Clayton   many  happy 
years ;   and  I  do  it  w^  the  sinccrcSt 
warmth   of  a    friendly  heart.     To  wi^h 
-^  ears  of  Ufa  witlK)ul  Iwippiness,  is  a  cruel 
>vi§|j,     IT  this  (which  we  now  enter)  goes 
,-or»  «'iih  \nC-  as  it  has  begun,  I  am  afraid 
'  I  shall  think  Oi;e  more  too  many.     That 
X  bead  which  felt  io  Jts  owner  so  heavy  on 
•  Thursday  evebing,  was  much  worse  chan 
heavy  all  that  night  an  1  yesterday.  jiMV 
cold  increased,  and  settled  in  one  side  of 
iWy  head.     I  Have  felt  more  pain  And  mi- 
^try-aince,  than  through  many  years  be- 
fore,    I  am  easier  this  morning;  but  still 
in  pain :  and  were  it  not  for  that,  should 
feel  to  myielflike  one,  whom  Steele  used 
o  (ie>cribe  with  half  his  head  cut  oft'. 
ue  n.eaning  of  all  this  is,   ibai  my  not 


attending  the  duty  of  this  day  tk  ^ourt, 
may  not  be  imputed  to  want  of  hfeart,  but 
to  want  of  head  ;  or  rather  to  having 
too  much  head.  The  very  conversing 
with  you  by  letter  has  made  me  feel  it 
less  than  I  did  ;  and,  if  I  should  follow 
my  inclination,  I  could,  as  bad  as  I  am, 
go  on  to  write  more  than  it  is  fit  to  trou- 
ble you  with,  such  a  busy  day  as  this. 
Take  all  possible  care  to  go  home  well 
and  I  will  take  all  I  can  to  be  well  enough 
to  wait  upon  you  tlie  first  minute  you  will 
permit  me  to  finish  the  tale  I  was  inter- 
rupted in  on  Thurday  night ;  and  to  en- 
joy a  conversation  every  day  more  and 
more  highly  valued  by.  Madam,  your 
most  faithful  and  obl^ed  servant. 

LETTER    XXXIV. 

The  same  to  the  same. 

The  Bishop  having  with  humour  described 
his  hearing  Dr.  Dclany  preach,  at  the 
King's  Chapet,  gdei  on  thus — 

T  nEAiiTTLY  wish   that  both   he, 

^  and  his  brother  Berkley,  (who 
is  truly  the  title  of  his  own  book, J  would 
keep  theirni/nw/ep//j7oio;;//j;to  themselves; 
or  at  least,  would  let  religion  alone,  and 
not  blend  them  into  btieiiiconsistent  lump. 
They  both  seem  to  nie  to  be  wpll  quali- 
fied to  dress  out  R  romance.  Dean  B. 
particularly,  has  beautiful  imagery,  and 
line  expression,  and  .fruitful  invention. 
But  as  to  the  native  simplicity  of  religion, 
they  are  made  to  hurt  it ;  .and  if  they 
cannot  be  said  to  corrupt  it,\t  is  only  be- 
cause it  is  corrupted  alreadytotheirhands. 
They  do  all  they  can  to  keep  on  the  cor» 
ruption  ;  and  1  own,  I  thioK  Alcephron 
the  most  plain  attempt  to  bring  obscurity 
and  darkness  into  all  science  as  well  as 
to  make  nonsense  essential  to  religion, 
that  this  last  age  has  produced.  And  I 
know  very  well  that  it  was  frohi  such 
books,  formed  upon  such  priitciples  ex- 
actly, that  Dr.Ciarke  u^ed  tc")  dread  and'' 
foretell  the  total  subversioTrt  of  all  know- 
ledge as  well  as  of  all  religion ; — of  all 
that  Sir  Jsaac  Newtou»  Mr.  Locke,  he, 
himself, "and  many  other*;,  had  been  en- 
deavouring to  bring,  into  some  reputa- 
tion. I  cannot  indeed  say  tirat  the  veil 
is  well  made^or  well  spread.  I  think  it 
may  very  cOsily  be  .taken  off,  and  the 
absurd;!. es  placed  in  a|jlaring  lig,ht:As4 
have  jiearil   acknowIedj;ed  ii»  many  iu- 
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stances  by  the  greatest  admirers  of  those 
dialogues.  I  woulH  not  have  you  think 
that  I  put  the  two  upon  an  equal  foot. 
But  when  I  see  even  the  best  of  the  two 
flattered  and  caressed  for  those  very 
wounds  he  has  given  to  all  that  is  most 
worthy  of  the  study  or  regard  of  reason- 
able creatures,  I  cannot  help  making  an 
ejaculation — To  what  purpose  are  all  ea- 
c'eavours  to  make  knowledge  and  religion 
plain  and  amiable — when  a  few  pretty 
wordS)  either  without  a  meaning,  or  with 
a  very  bad  one,  shall,  like  a  charm,  dis- 
solve and  tear  to  pieces  all  the  labours  of 
the  Great ! — 


And  a  certain  Lord,  -who  knew  the  -world 
of  books  and  men  as  "well  as  any  body^ 
thus  expresses  himself  to  the  Biihop  : 

When  I  began  thiij  letter,  I  intended 
to  write  to  you  about  nothing  but  Dean 
Berkley's  book  ;  but  have  just  found  out 
that  I  have  not  said  one  word  about  it. 
I  have  been  in  the  clouds  with  him  these 
three  last  days  ■,  and  think  his  reasoning 
very  often  literally  like  being  there  ;  it  is 
something  very  exalted  and  very  unsub- 
stantial;  a  sort  of  sublime  fog,  that  looks 
bright,  and  makes  or.e  giddy.  As  to  his 
-Essay  upon  Vision,  I  suppose  it  is,  from 
••  my  want  of  apprehension,  and  not  his 
want  of  perspicuity — but  Iipositively  un- 
derstand it  no  more  than  if  it  were  in 
Synac.  Pray  tell  me,  if  any  one  who 
was  not  prejuiiiced  against  him  would 
not  say,  there  was  wit,  spirit,  and  learn- 
ing in  the  book  :  and  any  body  who  was 
not  partjal  for  him,  would  not  allow  that 
there  was  a  great  deal  of  sophistry, 
.obscurity,  and  unfairness. 

LETTER    XXXV. 

Bishop  Hoadty  to  Lady  Sundon. 

f     My  dearest  Friend,         April  17, 1732. 

»^F  this  finds  you  once  more  escaped  well 

■'•  from  the  fatigue  and  disorder  of  acourt 

waiting,  it  will  be  a  great  joy  to  me,  and 

I  have.sorae  ho'pe  it  will,  because  1  had 

the  pleasure  to  know  from  your  servant 

(as   I  came   from  the  chapel  yesterday 

«     evening)  that  kt  least  you  were  nfttili. — 

1     The  chain  oj  life  (of  which  we  have  some- 

*li(0«s  spoke)  ha.^  been   very  heavy  ever 


since  I  saw  you  ;  and  my  heart  is  now  a 
good  deal  wounded  with  the  news  of  Sir 
William  Willys's  death.  He  had  very 
good  sense,  great  modesty,  uncommon 
humanity^and  a- beneficence  which  shew- 
ed itself  in  a  wfiy,  that  but  a  fewknow 
any  thing  of.  (Let  me  go  on,  and 
pour  out  a  little  of  my  sorrow,  though 
my  paper  almost  forbids  me,  and  I  did 
not  design  it  when  I  sat  down  to  write.) 
He  had  learning  enough  to  make  him  ac- 
ceptable to  those  who  had  had  opportuni- 
ties of  gaining  more.  But  it  was  covered 
by  the  ease  andunaffected  behaviour  of  the 
gentleman.  Indeed,  he  had  mora  excel- 
lences than  most  of  his  rank  take  paint 
to  shew,  or  to  pretend  to.  But  that 
which  touched  me  most,  his  heart  was 
good  ;  and  he  loved  me.  He  loved  me, 
I  have  reason  to  say  it,  in  so  particular  a 
manner,  that  he  either  couid  not,  or 
would  not,  hide  it.  And  he  had  that  sort 
of  tenderness  in  shewing  it,  which,  when 
I  know  it  to  be  real,  always  captivates 
my  heart.  The  last  time  I  saw  him, 
(which  I  little  thought  would  have  been 
the  last,)  after  some  of  the  most  engaging 
discourse  in  his  easy  way,  he  promised 
himself  he  said,  to  come  much  oftener  to 
me  than  he  used  to  do,  since  1  had  as- 
sured him  how  agreeable  an  interruption 
it  would  always  be  to  me.  He  was  ever 
contriving  how  to  get  his  friends  about 
him  in  the  most  agreeable  manner:  and 
when  they  were  so,  they  were  sure  of  be- 
ing easy  and  happy.  I  say  what  I  think 
literally  true,  when  I  say  that  no  one 
could  be  uneasy  with  him.  Nor  do  I 
believe  that  ever  any  one  was.  And 
though  his  numerous  relations  (some  not 
in  affluence)  will  get  a  great  deal  by  his 
death,  I  believe  there  is  hardly  one  of 
them  who  would  not  gladly  purchase  his 
presence  again  with  all  that  they  can  get 
by  losing  him.  As  to  myself,  I  do  not 
say  that  he  was  to  me  iu  that  rank  of 
friendship  in  which  one  other  person  is. 
No  one  ever  was  :  no  one,  I  think,  ever 
can  be.  But  if  1  had  been  asked,  whom 
of  all  my  friends,  next  to  that  one,  I 
would  have  chosen  to  have  stayed  longest 
with  me  in  this  miserable  planet,  I  be- 
lieve, irom  the  knowledf^  1  had  of  him 
from  his  chil.lhood,  I  should  have  said. 
Sir  William  Willys.  But  he  is  suddenly 
gone,  and  in  a  most  p;iinful  manner, 
l-'urjjive  this  from  your  faithlul,  &c. 
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LETTER     XXXVL 

Bishop  Hoadley  to  Lady  Sundon. 


— N' 


fOlSE,  crowds,  ringing  of  l)ells, 
great  dinners,  strange  lodgings, 
company  without  conversation,  and  the 
like,  have  not  made  me  cither  more  in 
love  with  myself,  or  my  situation  in  the 
world,  than  I  was  before.  But  they  have 
still  more  recommt-ndcd  to  me  the  private 
part  of  my  life  ;  the  sweets  of  quietness, 
and  the  enjoyment  of  true  friendship.- — 
I  think  often,  and  most  agreeably,  of  the 
happiness,  the  great  happiness,  of  having 
a  friend  in  whose  good  heart  one  may 
conlide  with  the  utmost  security  ;  and  in 
whose  good  understanding  one  may  be 
sure  of  the  best  advice,  as  well  as  enter- 
tainment. That  there  is  such  a  person 
in  the  world,  I  am  certain  from  my  own 
linowledge.  And  I  would  now  ask  no 
greater  favour  of  Providence,  than  to 
make  me  as  certain  of  the  friendship  of 
this  person.  I  should  esteem  it  a  peculiar 
lappincss  in  the  decline  of  life ;  a  support 
unflcr  the  evils  that  genernlly  attend  it : 
and  all  the  compensation  for  living  on, 
\vhich  a  reasonable  mind  could  well  wi>^hl 
for,  after  the  concerns  of  our  nearest  re- 
lations arc  tolerably  taken  ca're  of.  You 
know  best  whether  Providence  has  been 
50  inculgenl  to  roe  as  to  grant  me  this 
good  ;  and  you  know  what  my  notion  of 
friendship  is.  Without  the  strictest  vir- 
tue and  honour,  there  is  no  foundation 
for  it ;  nor  can  it,  without  them,  befriend- 
ship  ;  or  any  thing  higher  than  company 
iictping,  for  low  or  ignominious  purposes, 
Jf  a  beuificent  temper  and  a  readiness 
for  good  offices  be  added,  these  also  are 
cjiialifications  without  which  it  cannot 
subfci^t.  But  what  1  understand  by  it  is 
still  something  more;  a  sort  of  peculiar 
sympathy,  which  it  is  hard  to  deliiie  so 
as  to  be  understood,  if  it  be  not  felt  ; 
and  if  it  be,  it  needs  no  dctinilion.  This 
Jatler  added  to  the  former  is  what  com- 
pletes the  notion  of  what  1  mean  by  the 
ttord  friendship,  auii  what  1  wish  lor  in 
the  thing,  &c. 

LETTER    XXXVII. 

The  same  to  the  same. 
Madam,  Nov.  6,  ir,"2. 


Queen's  hands,  as  the  most  likely  way  of 
its  having  effect.  You  will  see  it  is  a 
most  deplorable  case  to  the  father  and 
mother  ;  and  though  I  fear  little  good  can 
be  done  in  it, yet  it  is  our  duty  to  do  what 
we  can. — Her  Majesty  will,  I  am  confi- 
dent, be  pleased  with  being  the  instru- 
ment of  good  in  so  melancholy  an  affair 
as  this  is  ;  if  any  good  can  be  done.  The 
misery  of  the  family  at  present  is  unex- 
pressible. 

If  I  atu  in  the  wrong  in  desiring  you  to 
giv«  this  to  her  Majesty,  I  beg  you  to 
pardon  it,  and  to  send  it  me  again.  It 
was  thought  that  if  it  came  to  his  Ma- 
jesty with  her  charitable  intercession,  it 
would  be  of  much  more  consequence, 
than  in  any  other  way. 

As  to  myself,  I  always  desire  that  her 
Majesty  may  think  and  see,  I  had  rather 
speak  by  you,  and  hear  by  you,  than  by 
any  person  living.  I  account  this  an  ho- 
nour to  myself.  If  you  can  but  think  it 
no  dishonour  to  you,  it  is  all  I  ought  to 
pretend  to.  I  am,  with  a  true  never-« 
interrupted  respect  and  friendship,  Ma^ 
dam,  your  most  faithful,  &c. 

LETTER    XXXVIIL 

The  same  to  the  same. 
Madam,  Sept.  13,  1734. 

T  GAME  home  from  you  yesterday  with-» 
•*•  out  spirits,  without  heart,  and  without 
appetite.  I  am  touched  in  the  tenderest 
point,  that  of  honour  and  strict  regard 
to  obligations.  The  great  pain  is,  that 
you  seem  to  differ  from  me.  In  such 
cases  of  morality  (for  so  I  account  this) 
I  take  you  to  be  so  good  a  judge,  that  I 
can  easily  suspect  my  own  judgment  if 
you  persist  in  that  dilVerence;  though 
still  my  u-xrr,  even  mistaken  judgment, 
must  guide  me.  1  know  of  no  way  of 
shewing  my  compliance  but  one,  without 
giving  myself  a  wound  which  all  the  balm 
in  the  world  will  never  be  able  to  cure- 
If  I  yield,  it  shall  be  to  you  ;  and  there 
is  no  way  of  yielding  (should  the  case  in 
view  happen)  but  by  giving  up  my  ow?\ 
son, — &c. — 

LETTER    XXXXIX. 

The  same  to  the  same. 

Madam,  Sept.  24,  17G4, 

T  SHOULD  not  have  omitted  one  post  to 


IAViLi.  make  no  apolojiy  for  troubling 
}ou  with   this.     1  was  desired    by  a     ■*■  acknowledge   my   obligation   to   you 
^•ie:iJ  in  the  city  to  get  it  put  into  the     for  the  cordial  of  your  last  letter,  if  the 
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hurry  in  which  I  have  some  days  lived 
had  not  made  it  literally  impossible   to 
have  writ  my  sense  of  it,  as  1  ought.     I 
dare  say  you  felt  some  uneasiness  for  me; 
and  partook  a  little  of  the  puin  which  the 
^vcaknebs  of  my  head,  or  my  heart,  had 
brought  upon  me.     Your   goodness  in- 
duced you  to  write  what  has  had  all  the 
good  effect,  which  that  itself  could  wish. 
I  must  own  to  you,  I   must   ever  think 
myself  obliged  to  explain  to  you  what  I 
should  have  little  concern  to  do  to  ano- 
ther;  because   I    value  your  friendship 
and  your  judgment  too  much  to  be  at 
a}l  easy  without  doing  it,     There  is  no 
doubt,  as  you  say,  that  my  own  consci- 
ence must  be  my  guide,  and  a  guide  not 
to  be  forsaken  in  deference  to  any  person. 
But  I  am  conrident  you  could   not   be 
displeased  at  my  earnest  wish,  that  you 
should  think  as  I  did,  in  a  point  of  moral 
obligation  ;  or,  if  not,  at  my  trying  to 
find  an  honourable  expedient  for  the  do- 
ing what  you  seemed  so  desirous  of.  And, 
believe  me,  I  have  such  a  delicacy  in  the 
matter  of  promises,  that  I  can   sooner 
make  free  with  my  own  son,  than  with 
a  friend  to  whom  I  had  bound  mj-self.     I 
Avill  trouble  you  no  more  upon  this  sub- 
-  jcct,  except,  &c. 


LETTER    XL, 

The  same  to  the  same. 

Moitday,  May  2G,  173.5. 
TJERMIT  me.  Madam,  by  this  paper,  to 
"*■  congratulate  your  Ladyship  upon  the 
honour  his  Majesty  has  been  pleased  to 
do  my  Lord  Sundon  and  yourself.  I 
think  the  merits  of  you  both  towards  the 
Royal  I-'amily  are  as  great,  as  well  can 
be.  I  wish  your  Ladyship  every  thing 
that  you  deserve.  I  can  wish  you  no 
more.  If  I  could,  I  am  prevented  now 
from  saying  it ;  and  have  only  time  to 
beg  that  you  will  not  go  out  of  town 
without  suffering  me  to  wait  upon  you  at 
any  hour  of  any  day  most  convenient  to 
yourself.  I  am  with  the  same  high  and 
singular  esteem,  Madam,  your  Lady- 
ship's most  faithful  humble  servant. 


LETTER    XLL 

Lord  Chesterfield  to  Sohmnn  DayroIleSf 
Eiq.  at  the  Hague, 

London, 
Dear  Dayrolles,  Jan.  \i6.  O.  ij.  1748. 
nriiis  letter  goes  to  you,  in  that  confi- 
■*■  dence,  which  I  always  shall,  and 
know  that  I  safely  may,  place  in  you  : 
and  you  will  therefore  not  let  one  word 
of  it  transpire. 

What  *  *  *  wrote  to  *  *  ♦  I  believe 
will  ;  nay,  I  am  sure  must,   prove  true. 

I  tell  you  very  truly,  I  long  for  rest         , 
and  quiet,  equally  necessary  to  my  pre- 
sent state,  bothof  body  and  mind.  Could. 
I  do  any  good,    I   would  sacrifice  some 
more  quiet  to   it ;  but,  convinced  as  I 
am  that  I  can  do  none,  I  will  indulge  my 
ease,  and  preserve  my  character.     I  have 
gone  through  pleasures,  while  my  consti- 
tution and  my  spirits  would  allow   mc. 
Business  succeeded  them ;  and  I  have  now 
gone  through  every  part  of  it,   without 
liking  it  at  all  the  better  for  being  ac- 
quainted   with   it.      Like    many    other 
things,  it  is  most  admired  by  those  who 
know  it  the  least.     And  this  one  consi- 
deration .vould  alone  disgust  one  of  it, 
even  if  one  had  the  sole  power ;  which, 
is,  that  in  this  country  one  must,  for  po- 
litical reasons,  frequently  prefer  the  most 
unworthy,  to  the  most  worthy;  and  pro- 
stitute to  importunity   and  undeserving 
greediness  the  rewards  of  merit.     Thu* 
weary  of  business, you  will  easily  imagine, 
that  in  retiring  from  my  prtsent  business, 
I  shall  not  engage  in  any  other ;  but  far 
from   embarking  upon  any  account  in 
cabals   and  opposition,  whenever  I   do 
take  any  part  in  the  House  of  Lords,  it 
shall  be  in  support  of  the  Government. 
Do  not  think  neither  that  I  mean  a  sullen 
retirement  from  the  world  ;  on  the  con- 
trary, my  retreat  from  business  will  give 
me  both  more  time  and  better  spirits  lor 
the  enjoyment  of  social  life,  from  which 
I  will  never  withdraw  myself.     What  day 
I  shall  resign  the  seals  in  not  yet   fixed  : 
therefore,  1  desire  that  you  will  not,  upon 
any  account,  mention  one  word  of  this 
letter,  or  give   the  least   intimation    lt> 
any  one  living,  that  you  know  any  thing 

of 
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of  this  resolution.  As  I  know  the  warmth 
of-ymir  friciuUhip  for  me,  and  at  th»- 
f-ame  time  the  warmth  ofyour  temper,  I 
most  earnestly  vecomraend  ti>  you,  nay, 
1  insist  upon  your  being  discreet,  when 
thi<e.vcnt>hall  bcfome  pubhc.  There' 
are  those  at  the  Ilaaue,  >v!u)  will  be  glad 
to  lay  hold  of  any  little  slip  of  yours,  in 
order  to  do  y*ou  an  injury  :  disappoint 
them  by  your  discretion,  and  say  ixtthing 
more  upon  it  than  that  you  knew  that 
my  health  required  cxtTcise,  and  my 
temper  quiet ;  and  that  you  know  too, 
that  whenever  I  can,  a^^  a  private  man, 
be  of  any  use  to  the  king  or  to  the  pul)lic, 
Ishall  act  the  same  out  of  place  as  I 
should  have  done  in.  This  conduct  I 
ihall  look  upon  asaproof  of  your  friend- 
ship, and  not  of  your  coolness  for  me. 
As  I  shall  always  have  a  satislactiun  in 
hearing  from  you,  write  to  me,  from  time 
to  time,  as  usual.  *  .  *  *  * 
Adieu  for  tliis  time,  my  dear  Day- 
rolles;  and  be  convinced  that,  knowing 
as  I  do  your  merit,  your  good  heart, 
your  truth,  and  your  atlection,  I  shall, 
though  hereafter  a  very  useless  one,  be 
ever  your  very  faithful  friend. 

LETTER     XLII. 

JjiLChcsterfield  to  Solomon Dai/rul Its, Esq. 

Lni;Hon, 

Dear  Dayrolles,  Feb.  y,  O.  S.  1743. 

7"  E  ■iort  est  jette  (the  die  is  cast)  :  you 
receive  tlii;<  letter  from  a  sincere 
friend,  but  not  from  a  secretary  of  state  ; 
and  1  know  you  to  be  so  true  a  friend 
t\)o,  that  I  am  sure  you  value  it  more  in 
tW  former  character  than  in  the  latter. 
r,ast  Saturday  I  resigned  the  seals  into 
t'he  King's  hands,  who  parted  with  me  in 
the  most  gracious  uju'iincr  possible.  My 
heaUli,  my  Sj)irits,  and  my  character,  all 
coi;curnd  in  this  measure,  ami  made  it 
absolutely  necessary  for  me.  I  retire 
wilh.inil  any  personal  quarrel  with  any 
man  whatsoever;  sind  it  I  disapproved  of 
measures,  it  was  by  no  means  upon  ac 
count  of  their  authors.  Far  fri)m  enga- 
ging in  opposition,  as  resigning  Ministers 
too  gonmionly  do,  I  shall,  to  the  utmost 
p(  my  power,  support  the  King  and  bis 
goveinnient ;  which  I  can  do  with  more 
advantage  to  them,  and  more  hotiour  to 
riu^i'U,  wheti  1  <ld  not  receive  five  thou- 
s:ii)J  i>(iunds  a-ycar  for  doing  it.     I  shall 


nqw,  for  the  first  time  in^my  life,  enjoy 
tijidi  philosophical  quiet,  which,  upon  my 
wprd,  I  have  long  wished  for.  While  I 
was  able,  that  is,  while  I  was  young,  I 
lived  in  a  constant  dissipation  and  tu- 
mult of  pleasures;  the  hurry  and  plague 
of  business,  cither  in  or  out  of  court, 
succeeded,  and  continued  till  now.  And 
it  is  now  time  to  think  of  the  only  real 
comforts  in  the  latter  end  of  life,  quiet, 
liberty,  and  Ijcallh.  Do  not  think,  by 
the  way,  that  by  quiet  and  retirement  I 
mean  solitude  and  misanthropy;  far 
from  It,  my  philosophy  as  you  know,  is 
of  a  cheerful  and  social  nature.  My 
horse,  my  books  and  my  friends,  will 
divide  my  time  pretty  equally  ;  I  shall 
not  keep  ley  company,  but  only  belter, 
for  I  shall  chuse  it.  Therefore  do  not 
fear  finding  me,  whenever  you  take  a 
little  turn  here,  morose  and  cynical:  on 
the  contrary,  you  will  /ind  mr.  as  gentle 
as  a  dove  ;  but,  alas  !  not  so  amorous. 
At  least,  whatever  else  you  fuul  me,  you 
vyill  always  find  me  wjlU  the  truest  affec- 
tion, yours,  &c. 

P.  S.  Pray  make  my  compliments  to 
my  Baron,  and  thank  him  both  for  his 
books  and  his  letters  :  1  will  <lo  it  "^-  -  ^f 
very  scon. 

L.ETTER.   XLIIJ. 

The  same  to  the  same. 


M 


Batli, 
Dear  Dayrolles,  Ftb.  y,,  O.  S.  1748. 
't'J  xoicit  luon  chcr  enftnit  (her<;  I  amj 
my  dear  boy),  enjoying  liberty  and 
idleness,  but  attended  with  a  great  cold, 
which  I  got  upon  the  road,  in  the  coldest 
weather,  and  the  deepest  snow,  that  I 
ever  remember.  This  has  hindered  me 
from  drinking  the  waters  hitherto^:  buf 
that  is  no  gieat  matter,  i|s  I  came  here 
more  for  the  sake  of  quiet  and  absence 
from  London,  while  I  vv:ij  ;!ie  only  sub- 
ject of  conversation  there,  than  Jor  any 
great  occasion  that  I  had  fir  the  waters. 
Without  afttCtation,  I  fe.-l  most  sensir 
bly  the  comforts  of  my  present  free  and 
quiet  situation;  and  if  i  had  imich  va- 
nity in  my  composition,  of  ivbich  I  yijally 
tfi'iik  that  I  have  less  tiian  most  peo'ple, 
even  tliat  vanity  would  be  fully  gratified, 
by  the  voice  of  the  public  upr.n  this  oc- 
casion. But,  upon  my  word,  all  ilie  busy 
tumultuous  passions  have  subsided  in  me; 
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an*?  that  not  so  much  from  philosophy, 
as  from  a  little  reflection  upon  a  trreat 
deal  of  experience.  I  have  been  beliind 
the  scenes,  both  of  pleasure  and  business. 
I  have  seen  ail  the  coarse  pullies  and 
dirty  ropes  which  exhibit  and  move  all 
the  gaody  machines ;  and  I  have  seen 
and  smelt  the  tallow  candles  which  illu- 
minate the  whole  decoration,  to  the 
astonishment  and  admiration  of  the  ig- 
norant audience. 

Since  my  resignation,  my  brother,  as 
you  will  have  seen  in  the  news-papers,  is 
appointed  Commissioner  of  the  Admiral- 
ty, which  he  never  would  have  been  as 
long  as  I  had  continued  in,  the  resolution 
being  tak'n  to  exclude  all  those  wlio 
might  otherwise  have  been  supposed  to 
have  come  in  upon  my  interest.  As  I 
retire  without  quarrelling,  and  without 
the  least- intention  to  oppose,  I  saw  no 
reason  why  my  brother  should  decline 
this  post  ;  and  I  advised  him  to  accept 
of  it,  and  the  rather  ae  it  was  the  King's 
own  doinij. 

George  Stanhope  too,  I  am  told,  is 
now  to  have  the  rank  of  colonel  given 
him,  which  I  could  never  procure  him  ; 
so  that  it  seems,  I  have  a  much  belter 
interest  out  of  place  than  I  had  ill. 

All  gees  well  at  Leipsig;  the  boy  ap- 
plies and  improves  more  than  I  expected. 
Count  and  Countess  Flemming,  who  saw 
him  there,  and  who  carried  him  to  the 
Duchess  of  Courlande's,  gave  me  a  very 
good  account  of  him  ;  and  assured  me, 
that  he  was  by  no  means  the  awkward 
English  oaf,  but  passablemeitt  decrotti 
(tolerably  polished).  He  shall  stay  there 
a  year  longer,  and  then  go  to  Turin.  If 
you  should  accidentally  hear,  or  can  pro- 
cure, any  memoirs  of  his  private  charac- 
ter, pray  let  me  know  them. 

Remember  the  cautions  which  I  gave 
you  in  one  of  my  former  letters.  When 
Lord  Sandwich  goes  to  the  congress,  you 
will  have  a  great  deal  to  do,  and  play  a 
considerable  part  at  the  Hague;  which, 
I  Know,  you  are  able  to  acquit  yourself 
of  very  well.  This,  I  thijik,  will  put  you 
en  train  d'etre  Mon.sieur  I'EiiVdje,  upon 
Lord  Sandwich's  return  to  his  post  here, 
which  will  be  before  it  is  very  long:  for, 
however  little  peace  is  at  present  intend- 
ed, necessity  will  soon  make  it  by  the 
ineans  of  tl»e  Marcchaitv  de  Sexeet  Low- 
euda/tl ;  nnd  then,  being  iipon  the  place, 
I  think   y.u    may  reasonably  ask,  and 


probably  dtit'afn,  the  iliaracter  and  ap- 
pointments of  Envoy.         *         • 

May  you  have  all  you  wish!  AJicii, 
yours. 

LETTER    XLIV. 

The  sdme  to  the  same. 

f-ondort. 
Dear  Dayrolles,  Dec.  ^3,  O.  S.  174«, 
VI Y  former  was  alm(\st  an  answer,  be- 
fore-hand, to  your  last  letter,  which 
I  received  the  dny  after  I  had  wrote  mine: 
I  mean,  with  regard  to  the  Rubens,  which 
I  desired  you  not  to  let  slip.  But  I  am 
now  more  confirmed  in  that  opinion,  hv 
the  drawing,  which  you  sent  me,  and  by 
the  assurrinces  that  you  give  me  of  th'o 
picture's  being  a  capital  one,  and  in  high 
preservation.  Therefore,  secure  it  ui 
chejip  as  ynu  cati ;  the  sub|(  ct,  as  you 
observe,  might  have  been  a  more  pleasiritr 
one,  but  this  admits  of  great  expression. 

The  family  piece,  which  yon  nehtibn 
by  Vandyke,  I  would  not  give  six  shil- 
lings for,  unless  l.had  the  honour  of  be- 
ing of  Sir  Melchior's  family.  'J'he  seve- 
ral portraits  arc,  I  dare  say,  finely  paint- 
ed ;  but  then  where  is  the  action,  ulicrc 
the  expression  ?  The  good  mijn  and  his 
wife  generally  sit  serene  in  a  couple  of 
easy  chairs,  surrounded  by  five  or  ^ix  .of 
their  children,  insignificantly  motionless 
in  the  presence  of  papa  and  njamma;  and 
the  whole  family  seem  as  insipid,  and 
weary,  as  when  thfy  are  really  together. 
Their  likei'.cs^es  may  indeed  be  valuable 
to  their  own  posterity,  but  in  iny  min<l 
to  nobody  else.  Titian  has  done  more- 
skilfully  in  his  fine  picture  of  the  Coruaro 
family,  which  he  has  put  in  action. 

The  Venus  and  Adonis  of  Vandyke,  of 
which  you  likewise  sent  me  the  drawitn;, 
I  do  nut  care  for,  as  it  is  a  subject  al- 
ready rebattu  by  still  greater  masters,  arid 
in  my  mind  better,  as  far  as  I  c^ivjtfdne 
by  the  drawing,}  for  Adonis,  when  ho 
tears  himself  away  from  Venus,  seems 
fierce  and  angry,  which  I  see  no  occasion 
for.  He  is  determined,  indeed,  to  leave 
her  for  his  field  sports;  but  should,  in 
my  opinion,  softftn  the  ruticness  by  all 
possible  complaisance  in  his  words  and 
look. 

So  much  for  virlu,  which,  when  I 
shall  have  bought  this  picture,  1  have 
done  with,  unkss  a  very  capital  Tcniers 

should 
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should  come  in  your  wny.  You  will 
draw  upon  me  for  tlie  money  as  soon  as 
ever  you  please.         «         *         • 

Could  you  S(.'nd  me,  in  some  of  your 
letters,  some  seed  of  the  right  canteloupe 
melons  ?  I  should  not  know  what  to  do 
with  more  than  a  dozen,  or  at  most  twen- 
ty of  them  ;  so  that  all  the  seed  I  shall 
\»ant  will  neither  increase  ihc  bulk  or 
weight  of  a  letter.  'I'lie  cant.'Tloupes  are 
in  my  opinion,  the  best  sort  of  melons  ; 
at  least  they  always  succeed  best  here. 
It  is  for  Blackheath  that  I  want  it,  where 
you  can  easily  judge  that  my  melon- 
ground  is  most  exceedingly  small.  I  am 
obliged,  to  keep  that  place  for  suven  years, 
my  poor  brother's  lease  being  for  that 
time  ;  and  1  doubt  I  could  not  part  with 
it  but  to  a  vefy  great  loss,  considering 
the  sums  of  money  that  he  had  laid  out 
upon  it*  For  otherwise,  I  own  that  I 
like  the  country  up,  much  better  than 
down,  the  river. 

As  I  promised  to  send  Captain  Irwin 
ft  couple  of  letters  to  the  Hague,  for 
Paris,  I  must  put  you  to  the  expence  of 
inclosing  them  to  you,  and  to  the  trouble 
of  giving  them  to  him,  not  knowing  how 
to  direct  thcra  for  him.  Yours  faith- 
fully. 

LETTER    XLV. 

Ld.ChesLerJidd  to  Solomon  Dr:i/rolles,Bsq. 
Lonrioiii 

Dear  Dayrolles,  Dec.  iJ3,  O.  S.  1748. 
T  ii.wE  received  yours,  with  the  inclosed 
"*•  drawing  of  the  Vandyke,  which  must 
Certainly  be  a  very  fii:c  owe,  if  the  exe- 
cution, as  doubtless  it  is,  be  answerable 
to  the  disposition  :  but,  however,  I  con- 
tinue my  negative  to  it,  for  the  reasons 
which  I  gave  you  before,  the  price,  and 
lliat  it  is  a  portrait,  however  fine  a  one. 
']  he  Kuocns,  of  which  1  have  a  great  no- 
tion, must  and  shall,  for  a  time  at  least, 
content  me,  unless  I  strain  a  little  for  the 
'J'lniers,  which  you  hint  at,  which,  if  it 
be  a  ca])ital  one,  1  will ;  and  then  have 
tlone.  Aly  great  room  will  be  us  full  of 
pictures  as  it  ought  to  be;  and  all  cai)i- 
lal  ones. 

I  gave  you  by  my  last  letter  a  very 
uniieccssaiy  trouble,  whicii  J  now  le- 
tract,  I  had  forgot  th;U  you  had  some 
time  ago  stocked  me  with  excellent  can- 
telmipr  melon  seed,  which  1  have  since 
remembered  and  found,  and  given  to  my 


gardener  to  sow  at  the  proper  season.  I 
hope  to  give  you  some  of  them  in  per- 
fection next  summer;  for  I  do  not  (latter 
myself  with  the  hopes  of  seeing  you  here 
before  that  time. 

Adieu,  dear  Dayrolles.  I  am  hurried 
by  a  complication  of  most  disagreeable 
affuirSj  but  always  yours. 

LETTER    XLVi. 

2'/4c  same  to  the  same. 

London, 

Dear  Dayrolles,  May  9,  O.  S.  174?. 

'T'HF.  person  who  will  give  you  this  letter, 
is  the  nephew  of  Monsieur  Boissier, 
a  rich,  and,  for  all  that,  a  vfcry  honest 
merchant  of  the  city,  from  whom  1  have 
received  many  civilities.  He  is  a  Swiss, 
and  probably  you  know  him  by  rrame 
and  reputation.  This  nephew  is  desirous 
to  get  into  the  service  ot  the  republic  ; 
and  I  wish  that  you  could  be  useful  to 
him  in  that  view.  I  do  not  mean,  nor 
does  he, that  you  can  procure  him  a  com- 
mission ;  bat  we  think,  that  you  may  be 
able  to  point  out  to  him  (e  moyen  d'j/ 
parvenir,  (the  way  of  succeeding),-  what- 
ever that  ir.'iy  be.  If  it  be  solicitation, 
you  will  tell  him  where  to  address  it;  if 
a  private  tip,  you  will  tell  him  where  to 
apply  it.  in  short,  I  am  sure  that,  from 
the  part  I  take  in  him  upon  his  uncle's 
account,  you  will  do  hiin  what  service 
you  can. 

By  the  war,  do  not  apprehend  from 
this,  that  I  shall  plague  you  often  with 
recommendations  of  this  kind,  fur  i  have 
refused  them  to  several  people,  and  shall 
continue  to  do  so  to  nine  in  ten.  'J'hey 
desire  impertinent,  unreasonable,  or  im- 
possible things  ;  and  then  desire  that  I 
would  recommend  them  to  you,  because 
they  are  sure  that  1  have  great  interest 
with  you.  My  answer  to  which  is,  that 
I  verily  believe  I  have  interest  with  you, 
and  for  that  very  reason  will  not  recom- 
mend to  you  an  impertinent  or  an  im-. 
possible  thing. 

1  am  now  assured,  that  Lord  Holder- 
nesse,  though  he  has  not  yet  kissed  the 
King's  hand,  will  go  in  three  weeks  at 
farthest ;  so  that  in  six  1  hope  to  see  you 
here.  I  need  not  tell  you  how  glad  I 
shall  be  of  if.  VVe  have  not  been  so  long 
asunder,  since  we  loved  one  anothei  ;  a> 
we  still,  i  believe,  do.     Adieu. 
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LETTER    XLVI. 

The  same  to  the  same. 

London, 

Dear  Dayrolles,  Nov.  15,  O.  S.  1751. 
T    HAVE  received    yours  of  the    ipth, 

N.  S.  for  which  this  is  only  an  ac- 
knowledgment, but  no  equivalent.  All 
the  news  of  yestcrdaj',  such  as  speech, 
addresses,  &c.  you  will  have  authenti- 
cally from  the  olfice;  and  I  have  nothing 
to  add  to  it.         *         *         * 

Sans  vanitc,  as  people  commonly  say, 
when  they  say  a  vain  thing,  I  am  of  my 
Baron's  opinion,  and  think  it  would  not 
be  the  worse  for  la  gouvernante,  if  she 
pursued  the  measures  which  I  mentioned 
in  my  last.  1  would  not  give  her  just  the 
advice  which  Lord  Clarendon  was  ac- 
cused of  having  given  King  Charles  II. 
at  his  restoration,  not  to  mind  his  friends, 
but  to  gain  his  enemies.  But  I  would 
advise  her  to  think  rather  more  of  gain- 
ing over  reasonable  enemies,  than  of  gra- 
tifying unreasonable  friends.  She  should 
consult  indiscriminately  the  ablest  and 
the  most  respectable  people  of  the  several 
provinces  upon  the  single  principle  of  the 
public  good,  and  without  adopting  their 
provincial  piques  and  prejudices.  She 
should  take  off  all  proscriptions,  and  mi- 
tigate all  that  military  stuff  of  councils 
of  war  with  unlimited  powers,  down  to 
the  mere  necessary  discipline  of  an  army. 
Private  and  public  ceconomy  should  be 
her  great  objects ;  and  if  she  would  act 
iirmly  upon  such  principles,  she  would 
not  A'ant  our  advice,  but  I  believe  would 
do  a  great  deal  better  without  it.  I 
would  not  desire  a  finer  part  to  act  than 
she  has;  and  were  I  in  her  case,  I  would 
undertake  to  fix  the  present  form  of  Go' 
vernnient  upon  a  more  solid  foundation 
than  it  has  been  upon  since  the  time  of 
William  I. 

Lord  Holdernesse's  baggage  is  not  yet 
ai^rived,  consequently  I  have  not  yet  re- 
ceived my  Baron's  bill  of  fare,  but  by  a 
little  specimen  of  it,  which  he  sent  me 
lately  in  a  specimen  of  a  letter,  I  believe 
I  shall  not  be  able  to  furnish  him  with 
some  of  the  rarities  that  he  desires;  for 
he  composes  these  bills  of  fare  upon  the 
advertisements  in  the  newspapers,  and 
the  pastry-cooks  have  been  before-hand 
with  him^  at  this  season  of  minccd-pyes. 
He  is  now  pastorally  inclined,  and  has 


wrote  to  me  for  some  particular  pastorals, 
which  to  this  hour  I  am  very  sure  U9 
gentleman  oyer  heard  of  or  read. 

My  boy  set  out  this  morning  for  Pari<i, 
improved  a  good  deal,  in  my  mind,  du 
cote  des  maitieres.  Lord  Albemarle  has 
promised  to  employ  him  iu  his  bureau  as 
much  as  if  he  were  sicretaire  de  legation, 
and,  if  he  does,  it  will  be  just  as  well  a-s 
if  he  were,  the  salary  excepted,  which  I 
do  not  much  mind.  In  all  events,  h«  hat 
time  enough  before  him;  and,  if  Paris 
will  not  do,  some  other  place,  sorae  time 
or  other  will.  Make  my  compliments  to 
Madame  Dayrolles.     Adieu.     Yours. 

LETTER      XLVIIf. 
The  same  to  the  same. 

London, 
Dear  Dayrolles,  May  19,  O.  S.  17.9*. 
'T^His  goes  to  you  from  a  deaf  cripple- 
man,  confined  to  his  bed  or  his  chair, 
for  above  a  fortnight  past.  My  little 
black  mare,  whom  yoa  have  long  known 
to  be  as  quiet  as  any  thing  of  her  sex  can 
be,  wanted  to  drink  in  Hyde-Park.  Ac- 
cordingly  1  rode  her  into  one  of  the  little 
ponds,  and  in  order  to  let  her  drink  I 
loosed  the  bridon,  which,  by  her  tloop- 
ing,  fell  over  her  head.  In  backing  bet 
out  of  the  pond,  ber  foot  unluckily  en- 
gaged itself  in  the  bridon;  in  endeavour- 
ing to  get  clear  of  it,  she  hampered  her- 
self the  more,  and  then,  in  a  great  saat 
de  muuton,  she  fell  backwards,  and  threw 
me  with  great  violence  about  six  feet 
from  her.  I  pitched  directly  upon  my 
hip-bone,  which,  by  unaccountable  good 
fortune,  was  neither  fractured  nor  dislo- 
cated ;  but  the  muscles,  nerves,  &c.  are 
so  extremely  bruised  and  strained,  that  to 
this  moment,  and  this  is  the  nineteenth 
day,  I  feel  some  pain,  and  cannot  stand 
upon  that  leg  at  all.  This  confinement, 
especially  at  this  time  of  the  year,  when 
I  long  to  be  at  Blackheath,  is  not,  as  you 
will  easily  guess,  very  agreeable;  and 
what  makes  it  still  less  so,  is  my  increas- 
ing deafness.  1  have  tried  a  thousand 
infallible  remedies,  but  all  without  suc- 
cess. I  hope  for  some  good  from  warm 
weather,  for  hitherto  we  have  had  none. 
But  this  is  more  than  enough  concerning 
my  own  infirmities,  which  I  am  of  an  age 
to  expect,  and  havo  philosophy  enough 
to  bear  without  dejection. 

I  can 
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I  can  much  more  easily  conceive  that 
jour  affiiirs  go  on  very  slowly,  than  I 
can  that  they  ever  will  be  iinished  ;  but, 
in  the  mean  time,  vous  etes  bien,  belle 
ril/e,  bonne  chere,  et  belle  femme :  make 
the  most  of  them  all,  enjoy  them  while 
you  can,  and  remember  that  our  plea- 
sures, especially  our  best,  last  too  little 
a  while  to  be  trifled  with  or  neglected. 
As  for  your  business,  you  and  Mitchell, 
to  whom  my  compliments,  have  nothing 
else  to  do,  but  to  put  yourselves  behind 
your  Dutch  colleagues,  whose  distin- 
guishing talent  is  to  wrangle  tenaciously 
upon  details. 

I  do  not  believe  now  thai  a  king  of  the 
Romans  will  be  elected  so  soon  as  we 
thought;  the  Court  of  Vienna,  long  ac- 
customed to  carry  its  points  at  the  ex- 
pence  of  its  allies,  and  sensible  that  we 
wish  to  bring  this  about,  will  not  contri- 
bute any  thing  to  it.  But  truly  we  must 
satisfy  the  electors  and  princes  who  stand 
out  still,  and  form  pretensions,  possibly 
because  they  hope  that  it  will  fall  to  the 
share  of  England,  who  pays  well  to  sa- 
tisfy them.  My  young  traveller  will 
therefore,  J  fear,  have  full  time  to  walk 
about  Germany,  before  he  has  a  call  to 
I'rankfort.  I Je  is  now  at  Luneviile,  from 
whence  he  goes  to  Strasbourgh,  and  then 
follows  the  course  of  the  Rhine,  through 
Mayence,  Manheim,  Bonn,  &:c.  to  Ha- 
nover. 

13y  his  last  account  of  the  present  state 
of  France,  the  domestic  disorders  are  so 
great,  and  promise  to  be  so  much  greater, 
lliat  we  have  but  little  to  fear  from  that 
quarter.  The  king  is  both  hated  and 
despised,  which  seldom  happens  to  the 
same  man.  The  clergy  are  implacable 
upon  account  of  what  he  has  donej  and 
the  piuliament  is  exasperated  because  he 
will  not  do  more.  A  spirit  of  licentious- 
ness, as  to  all  matters  of  religion  and  go- 
vernment, is  spread  throughout  the  whole 
kingdom,  li  the  neighbours  of  France 
are  wise,  they  will  be  quiet,  and  let  these 
seeds  of  discord  germinate,  as  ihey  cer- 
tainly will  do,  if  no  foreign  object  checks 
their  growth,  and  unites  all  jjarties  in  a 
common  cause. 

Having  now  given  you  an  account  of 
my  distempers,  my  philosophy,  and  my 
pulilics,  1  will  give  you  quarter,  which, 
1  can  tell  you,  is  great  lenity  in  roc  ;  fur 
n  n)an,  v;ho  can  neitlu*!  use  his  legs  nor 
his  eiirs,  is  very  apt  to  be  an  uumercittil 
.Mre.-poiidcnt,  aud  to  employ  his  hand 


and  eyes  at  theexpcnce  of  his  friends.  'I 
close  thiiletter,  and  opeu  a  book.  Adieu. 
Yours  affectionately. 

LETTER    XLIX. 

Ld.Ckettmjidd  to  Solomon  Dayrolles,Esq. 

Greenwich, 
Dear  DayroUes,  Ju"e  30,  O.  S-  1752. 
oiNCE  public  events  were  neither  the 
cause,  nor  the  cement,  of  our  long 
correspondence,  that  private  friendship, 
that  began,  may  even  continue,  \xithout 
the  assistance  of  foreign  matter.  VVe  will 
reciprocally  ask,  a<id  tell  one  another, 
how  we  do,  and  what  we  do:  if  we  do 
little  worth  telling,  which  is  and  will  be 
my  case,  our  letters  will  be  the  shorter, 
but  not  the  lass  welcome,  for  being  only 
the  messengers  of  friendship. 

I  am  here  in  my  hermitage,  very  deaf^ 
and  consequently  alone.     I  read  as  much 
as  my  eyes  will  let  me  :  and  I  walk  and 
ride  as  often  as  the  worst  weather  I  ever 
knew  will  allow  me.     D'ailleurs,  good 
health,  natural  good  spirits,  some  philo- 
sophy, and  long  experience  of  the  world^ 
make  me  much  less  dejected  and  raelan^ 
choly,  than  most  people  in  my  situation 
would  be,  or  than  I  should  have  been  my- 
self some  years  ago.     1   comfort  myself 
with  the  reflection,  that  I  did  not  Ips^ 
the  power,  till  after  I  had  very  near  lost 
the  desire  of  hearing.     I  have  been  ]ur»g 
and  voluntarily  deaf  to  the  voice  of  am>' 
bition,  and  to  the  noise  of  business,  so 
that  I  lose  nothing  upon  that  head  ;  and 
when  1  consider  how  much  of  my  life  is 
past,  and  bow  little  of  it,  according  to 
the  course  of  nature,  remains,  I  can  al- 
most persuade  myself  that  I  am  no  loser 
at  all.     By  all  tliis,  you  see  that  1  am 
neither  a  dejected  nor  a  sour  deaf  man. 
In  spile  of  this  cold  and  rainy  weather, 
I  have  aJreacly  eaten  two  or  three  of  your 
cauicloupe  melons,  which  have  proved 
excellent,    and  some  very   ripe  muscat 
grapes  raised  in  ray  anana-house,  which 
is  now  stocked  with  African  ananas,  much 
superior    to    the  Aa\erican   ones.     The 
growth,  the  education,   and  the  perfec- 
tion, of  these  vegetable  children,  engage 
my  care  and  attention,  next  to  my  cor- 
poral one,  who  is  now  going  to  Hanover, 
and  who  1  hope  will  reward  all  my  care, 
as  well  as  all  my  anansis  have  done. 

Adieu,  my  dear  Dayrollfs.    lam  mo£t 
afieciionately  and  truly  yours. 
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LETTER    L. 

The  same  to  the  same. 

Deur  Dayrolles,    London,  Sppt.  1.5,  175'2. 
Tx  the  fiist  place  I  make  my  compli- 
ments to  my  god-soii,   who,  1  jiope, 
sucks  and  sleeps  heartily,  and  evacuates 
properly,  which  is  all  that  can  yet  be  de- 
sireJ,  or  expected  from  him.     Though 
you,  like  a  prudent  father,  I  find,  carry 
your  thoughts  a  great  deal  fiirther,  anA 
are  already  forming  the  plan  of  his  edu- 
cation, you  have  still  time  to  consider  of 
it,  but  yet  not  so  much  as  people  com- 
monly think  ;  for   1  am  very   sure,  that 
children  are  capabh?  of  a  certain   degree 
of  education  lonj;  before  they  are  com- 
monly liiought  to  be  so.     At  a  year  and 
a  half  old,  1  am  persuaded  tiiat  a  child 
might  be  made  to  comprehend  the  injus- 
tice of  torturingtlies  and  strangling  birds  ; 
whereas,  they  are  commonly  encouraged 
in  both,  and   their  hearts  hardened    by 
habit.     There   is  another  thing,   which, 
as  your  family  is,  (  suppose,  constituted, 
may  be  taught  him  very  early,  and  save 
him  trouble  and  you  expence,  I  mean 
languages.      You   have   certainly  some 
Fpfiich  servants,  men  or  maids,  in  your 
house.     Let  them  be  chiefly  about  him, 
when  he  is  six  or  seven  months  older,  and 
speak  nothing  but  French  to  him,  while 
you  and  AJadame  Dayrolles  speak  no- 
thing   to  him  but   EnglisJi  ;    by    which 
means  those  two  languages  will  be  equally 
familiar  to  him.     By  the  time  that  he  is 
three  years  old,  he  will  be  too  heavy  and 
too  active  for  a  maid  to  carry,  or  to  fol- 
low him;  and  one  of  your  footmen  must 
necessarily  be  appointed  to  attend  him. 
Let  that  footman  be  a  Saxon,  who  speaks 
nothing  but  German,  and  who  will,  of 
course,  teach  him  German  without  any 
trouble.    A  Saxon  footman  costs  no  more 
than  one  of  any  other  country,  and  you 
have  two  or  three  years  to  provide  your- 
self with  one  upon  a  vacancy.     German 
will,  I  fear,  be  always  a  useful  language 
for  an  Englishman  to  know,  and  it  is  a 
very  difficult  one  to  learn  any  other  way 
than  by  habit.     Some  silly  people  will,  I 
am  sure,  tell  you,  that  you  will  confound 
the  poor  child  so  with  these  diflerent  lan- 
guages, that  he  will  jumble  them  ail  to- 
gether and  speak  no  one  well  ;  and   this 
will  be  true  lor  five  or  six  years  ;  bat  then 
he   will  separate  them  of  himself,  and 
speak  them  ail  perfectly.    This  plan,  I 


am  sure,  is  a  right  one  for  the  first  seven 
years  ;  and  before  the  expirattuu  of  that 
time  we  will  think  farther. 

iMy  boy  has  been  a  good  while  at  Ha- 
nover :  he  kissed  the  king's  hanil,  which 
was  all  I  expected  or  desired.     Visage  de 
bois,  you  take  for  granted,  et  c'ctoit  dans 
les  formes.     But  the  Duke  of  Newcastle 
has  been  most  excessively  kind  and  friend- 
ly to  him  ;  had  him  always  to  dine  with 
him,  even  enfamille.         *         ♦         * 
I  am  rcall)    most  extremely  obliged    to 
the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  and  will  shew 
him  that  I  am  so,  if  ever  I  have  an  op- 
portunity.    He  is   now  gone  to  Bruns- 
wick, ami  from  thence  goes  lo  pass    the 
carnival  at  Berlin  :    he  will  kiss    your 
hands  at  Brussels  in  March  or  April,  un- 
less an  election  of  a  king  of  the  Romans 
should  call  him  ro  Frankfort;  for  I  can- 
not Ik  Ip  thinking,  notwithstanding  what 
I  read  ia  the  news-papers,  and  what  you 
hint  in  your  last,  but  that  there  will  be  a 
king  of  the   Romans  elected  before  it  is 
long.     Tiiat  atiair  has  been  too  eagerly 
and  publicly  pursued,  to  be  now  dropped 
without  ridicule  and  disgrace.     At  bot- 
tom, the  ct)urt  of  Vienna  must  earnestly 
wish  it,  and   its   pretended  indiflcrence 
was  merely  to  throw  the  whole  expence 
upon  us.     We  have  been  haggling  all  this 
time  about  it  with  the  court  of  Vienna; 
which,  I  suppose,  will  at  last  be  prevailed 
with  to  do  something  ;  and,  we  shall,  ac- 
cording to  cu'.tom,  do  all  the  rest.    The 
electors,  who  are  to   be   paid  for  it,  as 
those  of  Palatine  and  Cologne,  will   be 
paid  in  a  few  ducats,  and  a  great  maay 
guineas. 

I  leave  my  hermitage  at  Blackheath 
next  week  for  Bath,  where  I  am  to  bathe 
and  pump  my  head  ;  but  I  doubt  it  is 
with  deuf  people  as  with  poets,  when  the 
head  must  be  pumped,  little  good  comefis 
of  it.  However,  I  will  try  every  thing, 
just  as  I  take  a  chance  in  every  lottery, 
not  expecting  the  great  pri^e,  but  only 
to  be  within  the  possibility  of  having  it. 
My  compliments  to  Madame  Dayrolles, 
Adieu,  mon  clier  enfant. 


LETTER     LL 

The  same  to  the  same. 

.  Dear  Dayrolles,  Bath,  Oct.  7. 175». 

■pKFoRE  this   packet  will   reach   you, 

-*-*  another  little  round  packet  of  mine 

crobably  will:  I   mean    Mr.  Stanhope, 

3  E 
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who,  by  a  Irtter  of  the  SCth  of  Septem- 
ber, which  1  have  just  received  from  him 
from  HHnovcr,  acquaints  me  that  he  is 
setting  out  to  make  his  court  to  you  at 
Brussels.  I  know  your  friendship  for  mc 
too  well  to  want  any  new  proofs  of  it  ; 
and  therefore  I  do  very  seriously  insist, 
whatever  either  your  friendship  to  me,  or 
your  altcnlion  to  him,  might  otherwise 
make  you  intend,  that  ynu  lio  not  make 
him  lodgi;  in  your  house.  Let  him  be 
your  guest  at  dinner  or  iuppcr,  as  often  as 
you  please,  but  very  positively  no  lonjier. 
A  dissipated  young  fellow  of  twenty  is  a 
very  imprr-pcr  piece  of  iiirniture  in  a  re- 
pular  family.  In  short,  en  iin  mot  cwiime 
en  niille,  all  ceremony  apart,  I  will  not 
have  him  Iodide  in  your  house.  //«  ra/c, 
I  put  him  entirely  into  your  hands,  do 
whatever  else  you  will  with  him.  Tlirust 
him  into  company.  Pray  inform  him  a 
little  of  the  affairs  of  the  barriere  and 
IfljvY',  which  are  not  of  a  secret  nature; 
and  inform  me  truly,  and  de  bunne  foi, 
how  you  find  him  now.  Has  he  better 
air,  address,  and  mannrrs,  than  when  j'ou 
saw  him  last  ?  I  brgof  you  to  reprimand 
him  seriously  if  he  has  not.  .'\s  being 
mine,  look  upon  him  as  your  own  ;  as  1 
bhould  look  upon  my  ^od-son  as  mine, 
being  yours,  were  he  wiili  me,  and  of  an 
age  to  be  rebuked  a«d  reprimanded  for 
tis  good. 

I  have  been  here  now  just  a  week, 
blistering,  pumpinu;,  and  drinking;  by 
all  which,  I  think,  I  hav«  gained  a  liitle, 
though  very  little  ;'.s  to  uiy  hearing. 
Vours  most  affectionately. 

LETTER     LH. 

Ld.  Chester/mid  toSo!o;:ion  Dr,yrolIcs,Esq. 

Dear  Dayrnllos,         Baili,  Oct.  in.  1752. 

"our  lapt  letter  of  the  fitli,  and  my 
Inst  of  the  1  Otii,  crossed  one  another 
somewhere  upon  the  road,  for  1  received 
yours  four  d;iys  after  I  had  sent  mine. 
i  think  1  rather  gain  ground  hv  the  waters 
and  other  medicines ;  but,  ill  i\o,  it  is 
but  slowly,  and  by  im  hes.  1  hear  the 
person  who  sits  or  stands  near  me,  and 
who  directs  his  v/)ice  iji  a  straight  line  to 
me;  but  i  hear  no  part  oi  a  mixed  con- 
versation, and  conse^^uenny  am  no  part 
ill' .society.  However,  1  bear  my  mis- 
fortune belter  tlian  I  believe  most  other 
people  would;  v^Ueihcr  from  reason,  phi- 
lusopliy,  «r  Cj.m*tiiution,   1  will  not  pia- 


Y 


tend  to  decide.  If  I  have  no  very  cheer- 
ful, at  least  I  have  no  melancholy,  mo- 
ments. IJooks  employ  most  of  my  hours 
agree.ibly  ;  and  some  few  oiijects,  within 
my  own  narrow  circle,  e.xcite  n.y  atten* 
tion  enough  to  preserve  me  from  ennui. 

The  chief  of  those  objects  is  now  with 
3'ou  ;  and  I  am  very  glad  that  he  is,  be- 
cause I  expect,  from  your  friendship,  a 
true  and  confidential  account  of  l.im. 
You  will  have  time  to  analyse  liim  ;  and 
I  do  beg  of  you  to  tell  me  the  worst,  as 
well  as  tiic  best,  of  your  discoveries. 
When  evils  are  incurable,  it  may  be  the 
part  of  one  frieml  to  conceal  them  from 
another  ;  but  at  his  age,  when  no  delect 
can  have  taken  so  deep  a  root  as  to  be 
immoveable,  if  proper  care  be  taken,  the 
friendly  part  is  rather  to  tell  me  his  tie- 
.fects  than  his  perfections.  I  pr..mise 
you,  upon  my  honour,  the  most  inviola- 
ble secrecy.  Among  the  defects,  that 
possibly  he  may  have,  I  know  one  that  I 
am  sure  he  has  ;  it  is,  indeed,  a  negative 
fault,  a  fault  of  omission;  but  still  it  is  a 
very  great  fault,  with  regard  to  the  world. 
He  wants  that  engaging  address,  those 
pleasing  manners,  those  little  attentions, 
that  air,  that  abord,  and  those  graces, 
which  all  conspire  to  inakc  that  first  ad- 
vantageousimpressiontipon |  eople'smin<ls 
which  is  of  such  infinite  use  through  the 
whole  course  of  life.  It  is  a  sort  of  ma- 
gic power,  which  prepossesses  one  at  first 
sight  in  favour  of  tint  person,  makes  one 
wish  to  bo  accpiainted  with  him,  and  par- 
tial to  all  he  says  and  docs.  I  will  main- 
tain it  to  i)e  more  useful  in  business  than 
in  love.  This  most  necessary  varnish  wc 
want  too  tnnch:  pray  reconmiend  it 
str'ingly.         *         •         « 

He  has,  I  dare  say,  told  you,  how  ex- 
ceedingly kind  the  Duke  of  Newcastle 
was  to  him  at  Hanover,  for  he  wrote  m* 
•Aord  witii  transports  of  it.  FaiUstin  pen 
valoir  cc/ii,  when  you  happen  either  to  see 
or  to  write  to  his  Grace,  but  only  us  from 
V'ursflf and  historically.  Add  too,  that 
\ou  observe  that  I  was  extremely  aft'ecteJ 
with  it.  In  truth,  I  do  intend  to  give 
him  to  the  two  brothers  for  their  own; 
and  have  nothing  else  to  ask  of  either,  but 
tlieir  acrrptance  of  him.  In  time,  he 
may  possibly  not  be  cpiite  useless  to  them-. 
I  have  givt'U  him  siirli  an  educratiou,  that 
ho  may  be  of  uso  to  any  rourt ;  nn«l  I 
will  ^ive  hirH  such  a  provision,  that  he 
shall  be  a  burdien  to  Hovn:. 
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As  for  my  god-son,  who,  I  assure  yon, 
>nithout  compliment,  enjoys  my  next 
>v;irmest  wishes,  you  go  a  little  too  fust, 
and  think  too  far  hefore-hand.  No  plan 
can  possibly  be  now  laid  down  for  the  se- 
cond seven  years.  His  own  natural  turn 
and  temper  must  be  first  discovered,  and 
your  then  situation  will  and  ought  to  de- 
cide his  destination.  But  I  will  add  one 
consideration  with  regard  to  these  first 
seven  years.  It  is  this: — Pray  let  my 
god-son  never  know  what  a  blow  or  a 
■whipping  is,  unless  for  those  things  t\>r 
which,  were  he  a  man,  he  would  deserve 
them ;  such  as  lying,  cheating,  makin<T 
mischief,  and  meditated  malice.  In  any 
of  those  cases,  however  young,  let  him  be 
most  severely  whipped.  Hut  either  to 
threaten  or  whip  him,  for  falling  down, 
te-pissing  himself,  or  not  standing  still  to 
liave  his  head  combed  and  his  face  washed, 
is  a  most  unjust  and  absurd  severity ;  and 
yet  all  these  are  the  common  causes  of 
whipping.  This  hardens  them  to  punish- 
ment, and  confounds  them  as  to  the  causes 
of  it;  for  ifa  poor  child  is  to  be  whipped 
equally  for  telling  a  lie,  or  for  a  snotty 
nose;  he  must  of  course  think  them  equal- 
ly criminal.  Reason  him,  by  fair  means, 
out  of  all  those  things,  for  which  he  will 
not  be  the  worse  man  ;  and  flog  him  se- 
verely for  those  things  only,  for  which  the 
law  would  punish  him  as  a  man. 

I  have  ordered  Mr.  Stanhope  to  pass 
■six  weeks  in  Flanders,  making  Brussels  his 
"head  quarters.  I  think  he  cannot  know 
it  as  he  should  do  in  less  time;  for  I  would 
have  him  see  all  the  considerable  touns 
there,  and  be  acquainted  and  Jaujili  at 
Brussels,  where  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
good  company,  and,  as  I  hear,  a  very  po- 
lite court. —  From  thence  he  is  to  go  to 
Holland  for  three  months.  Fray  put  him 
•aufait  of  the  Hague,  which  nobody  can 
do  better  than  you.  I  shall  put  him  into 
Kreuningen's  hands  then;,  for  the  reading, 
and  the  constitutional  part  of  the  repub- 
lic, of  which  I  would  have  him  most  tho- 
roughly informed.  If,  by  any  letters,  you 
can  be  of  use  tu  him  there,  I  know  you 
"will.  I  would  fain  have  him  know  eveiy 
thing  of  that  country,  of  that  government, 
'i){  that  court,  and  ot  that  people,  perfect- 
ly well.  I'heir  atiairs  and  ours  always 
liave  been,  and  always  will  be,  intimately 
blended  ;  and  I  should  be  very  sorry  that, 
like  nine  in  ten  of  his  countrymen,  he 
■should  take  HoiianJ  lo  be  the  republic  of 


the  seven  united  provinces,  and  the  States- 
general  for  the  sovereign.  Mais  a  force 
d'etre  sourdje  dcviens  bavard ;  (deafness 
makes  me  loquacious  ;)  so  a  good-night 
to  you  with  Madame  DayroUcs  ;  and  I 
think  that  is  wishing  you  both  very  well. 
Yours  most  sincerel}'. 

LETTER    LIII. 

The  same  to  the  same. 

Dear  Dayrolles,  London,  Feb.  16, 1753. 
Tt  is  true,  that  I  have  been  long  silent; 

and  am,  contrary  to  custom,  two  let- 
ters in  your  debt.  I  would  have  paid  bet- 
ter, had  my  specie  been  better  ;  but  it  is 
really  so  bad,  that  it  would  be  both  im- 
prudent and  fraudulent  in  me  to  pretend 
to  give  it  currency.  But  since  you  will 
take  it  for  the  sake  of  kiui  whose  image 
and  inscription  it  wears, you  shall  have  it, 
and  with  my  wishes  that  it  were  better. 

I  grow  deafer,  and  consequently  mo.'-e 
isole  from  society  every  day.  I  can  now 
s:\y  of  the  world,  as  the  man  in  Hamlet, 
IVhat  is  Hecuba  to  me,  or  I  to  Hecuba  9 
My  best  wishes,  however,  will  attend  my 
friends,  though  all  my  hopes  have  left  me. 
I  have  in  vain  tried  a  thousand  things, 
that  have  done  others  good  in  the  like 
case,  and  will  go  on  tr-/ing,  having  so 
little  to  lose,  and  so  much  to  get.  The 
chapter  of  knowledge  is  a  very  short,  but 
the  chapter  of  accidents  is  n  very  long 
one  :  1  will  keep  dipping  in  it,  for  some- 
times a  concurrence  of  unknown  and  un- 
foreseen circumstances,  in  the  medicine 
and  the  disease,  may  produce  an  unex- 
pected and  lucky  hit.  But  no  more  of  my- 
self; that  self,  as  now  circumstanced,  be- 
ing but  a  disagreeable  subject  to  us  both. 

1  am  very  glad  to  hear  that  my  god-son 
flourishes.  I  hope  he  is  very  noisy  and 
very  active,  which,  at  his  age,  are  the  only 
symptomsof  health  and  parts.     *     *     * 

I  believe  you  are  not  at  all  sorry,  for 
in  your  case  I  know  I  shoyld  ngt,that  your 
great  men  have  taken  your  negociations 
out  of  your  hands.  It  secures  you  mi- 
nisters of  a  subordinate  rank  from  any 
blame,  in  whatever  manner  the  negocia- 
tions may  be  concluded,  it  ever  they  arc 
concluded  at  all.  The  credit  or  the  bianm 
will  be  theirs,  the  appointments  en  at- 
tendant are  yours.  Adieu,  my  dear  Day- 
rolles. I  am  most  wai  mly  and  alTecliou- 
ats'ly  your*. 
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LETTER    LIV. 
Ld.  Chesterfield  to  Solomon  Vayrolles^Esq. 

Dear  Dayrolles,  Loudon,  Jan.  1,17 >1. 
*V7  OU  ili)e  gfntleinen,  wlio  have  never 
-■■  coinmitted  the  sin  or  the  folly  of 
scribbling,  think  that  all  those  who  have, 
can  do  it  again  whenever  they  please; 
but  you  are  much  mistaken  :  the  pen  has 
not  only  its  moments,  but  its  hours,  its 
days  of  impotence,  and  is  no  more  obedi- 
ent to  the  will  than  other  things  have 
been  since  the  fall.  Unsuccessful  and  in- 
effectual attempts  are  alike  disagreeable 
and  disgraceful.  It  is  true  I  have  no- 
thing else  to  do  but  to  write,  and  for  that 
xcvy  reason  perhaps  I  should  do  it  worse 
than  ever  ?  what  was  formerly  an  act  of 
choice,  is  now  become  the  refuge  of  ne- 
cessity. Though  I  keep  up  a  certain 
equality  of  spirits,  better,  I  believe,  than 
most  people  would  do  in  my  unfortunate 
situation,  yet  you  must  not  suppose  that 
I  have  ever  that  flow  of  active  spirits 
which  is  so  necessary  to  enable  one  to  (\o 
any  thing  well.  Uesidcs,  as  the  pride  of 
the  human  heart  extends  ilself  beyond 
the  short  span  of  our  lives,  all  people  are 
anxious  and  jealous,  authors,  perhaps, 
more  so  than  any  others,  of  what  will  be 
thought  and  said  of  them  at  a  time  when 
they  cannot  know,  and  therefore  ought 
DfJl  reasc/nabiy  to  care  for  either.  Not- 
withstanding all  these  difiiculties,  I  will 
confess  to  you  that  1  often  scribble,  but 
at  the  same  time  protest  to  >ou  that  I 
almost  as  often  burn.  I  judge  myself  as 
impartially,  and  I  hope  more  severely, 
than  I  do  others ;  and  upon  an  appeal 
from  myself  to  juy.Nclf,  I  Irequenlly  con- 
denin  the  next  day,  what  1  had  approved 
atid  applauded  the  former.  What  will 
finally  con:e  of  all  this  I  do  not  know; 
nothing,  I  am  sure,  that  jihall  appear 
while  I  am  alive,  e.Kccpt  by  chance  some 
short  trifling  essa);s,  like  the  y[)eciators, 
upon  some  new  foily  or  absurdity  that 
may  happen  to  -stt^^^J  n)e,  as  I  have  isovv 
and  then  hcIpctjMTr*  r'it;:-Adam  in  his 
weekly  paper  called  'I  he  World. 

Thb  Iriih  part  of  the  world,  I  take  it 
for  granted  you  have  heard,  is  in  the  ut- 
most confusion,  and  I  now  fear,  and  the 
jiiore  because  I  cunnot  foresee,  the  conse- 
quences of  it.  The  hcpinning  of  the 
whole  affair  was  only  the  old  question, 
who  ihould  govcin  Ihe  government ;  this 


produced  violent  personal  piques  and  acri- 
mony, and  consecpienliy  formed  and  ani- 
mated parties.  While  these  parlies  avow- 
ed and  confined  themselves  to  personal 
views,  it  signified  little  to  the  public 
U'hich  prevailed  ;  but  now  the  affair  is 
become  nalioiial,  and  consecjuently  very 
serious.  The  speaker's  party,  which  is 
now,  by  the  ill  management  of  others, 
become  the  majority  of  the  house,  deny 
the  King's  riglil  to  the  surpluses  of  the 
Irish  revenue,  and  in  consequence  of  that 
principle  have  rejected  a  bill  for  the  ap« 
plication  of  them,  because  the  council 
here  had  inserted,  and  rightly,  in  the  pre- 
amble of  the  bill,  these  words,  by  and 
with  the  consent  of  his  Majesty.  It  is 
believed  that  the  House  of  Commons  will 
proceed  to  some  personal  votes,  *  •  *■ 
This  only  is  certain,  that  the  Duke  of 
Dorset  is  making  what  haste  he  can  to 
come  over  here,  and  will  not,  nor  cannot, 
go  back  again.  Various  successors  are 
talked  of,  but  I  believe  no  one  fixed. 
Some  talk  of  Lord  Iloldernesse,  who,  in 
that  case,  they  say,  is  to  be  succeeded  in 
the  secretary's  ollice  by  the  solicitor  ge- 
gcneral,  Murray.  Others  talk  of  Lord 
Winchelsja,  as  recommended  by  Lord 
Granville  ;  and  this  1  think  not  impro- 
bable ;  but  some,  who  go  deeper,  name 
the  Duke  of  Bedford  ;  and  this,  I  think, 
by  no  means  impossible. 

This  is  the  season  of  well-bred  lies  in- 
discriminately told  by  all  to  all ;  profes- 
sions and  wishes  unfelt  and  unmeant,  de- 
graded by  use,  and  profaned  by  falsehood, 
are  lavished  with  profusion.  Mine  for 
you,  Mrs.  Dayrolles,  and  my  god-son,  are 
too  honest  and  sincere  to  keep  such  com- 
pany, or  to  wear  their  dress.  Judge  of 
them  then  yourselves;  without  my  say. 
ing  any  thing  more,  than  that  I  am  raos^ 
heartily  and  faithfully  yours. 

L  E  T  T  E  R    LK 

2'he  same  to  the  same. 

Dear  Dayrolles,  Blacklieatb^Julj  10, 1755. 
Tt  was  my  ennui,  and  not  my  amuse- 
"*■  ments,  could  1  now  have  any,  that 
occasioned  my  long  silence;  depend  upon 
it,  nothing  else  could  or  should.  I  break 
daily,  my  friend,  both  in  body  and  mind, 
their  union  being  very  intimate.  Spirits 
conscfiuently  fail,  lor  ihey  are  the  result 
of  healih,  and  1  cannot  say  that,  since  I 
am  here,  I  have  had  three  days  together 
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Hiiitjterruptodhcalili.  Sometimes  stroni» 
returnsof  my  inveterate  giddinesses, some- 
times convulsive  disorders  in  my  stomach, 
always  languor,  weaivnoss,  and  listless. 
Ticss.  I  lind  that  I  am  got  half-way  down 
bill,  and  then  you  know  the  velocity  in- 
creases very  considerably.  But  what  is 
to  be  done?  Nothing  but  patience.  Whnt- 
ever  the  purest  air,  constant  moderate 
exercise,  and  strict  regimen  can  do,  I  have 
here  ;  but  they  icrve  only  to  prolong,  for 
a  little  time,  an  irksome  situation,  which 
my  reason  tells  me,  the  sooner  it  is  ended, 
the  better.  My  deafness  is  extremely 
increased,  and  daily  increasing  ;  this  cuts 
me  w  holly  oft'  from  the  society  of  others ; 
and  ray  other  complaints  deny  me  the 
.society  with  myself,  which  I  propossed 
when  I  came  here.  I  have  brought  down 
with  me  a  provision  of  pens,  ink,  and  pa- 
per, in  hopes  of  amusing  myself,  and  per- 
haps entertaining  or  informing  posterity, 
by  some  historical  tracts  of  my  own 
times,  which  I  intended  to  write  with  the 
strictest  regard  to  truth,  and  none  to 
persons  ;  myself  not  excepted.  But  I 
bave  not  yet  employed  my  pen,  because 
my  mind  refused  to  do  its  part;  and  in 
writing,  as  well  as  in  other  performances, 
whatever  is  not  done  with  spirit  and  de- 
sire, will  be  very  ill  done.  All  my  amuse- 
ments are  therefore  reduced  to  the  idle 
business  of  my  little  garden,  and  to  the 
reading  of  idle  books,  where  the  mind  is 
seldom  called  upon.  Notwithstanding 
this  unfortunate  situation,  my  old  philo- 
sophy comes  to  my  assistance,  and  ena- 
bles me  to  repulse  the  attacks  of  melaii- 
choly,  for  I  never  have  one  melancholic 
moment,  I  have  seen  and  appraised  every 
thing  in  its  true  light,  and  at  its  intrinsic 
value.  While  others  are  outbidding  one 
■another  at  the  auction,  exulting  in  their 
acquisitions,  or  grieving  at  their  disap- 
pointments, lam  easy,  both  from  reflec- 
tion, and  experience  of  the  futility  of  all 
that  is  to  be  got  or  lost. 

But  trope  de  reflections  morales,  (too 
much  of  moral  reflections.)  A  man  may 
be  too  sober  as  well  as  too  drunk  to  go 
into  company,  and  his  philosophical  re- 
flections may  be  as  troublesome  in  one 
case,  as  his  extravagancy  in  the  other. 

Well  then  ;  we  will  hope,  you  warmly 
and  I  coolly,  that  great  things  are  reserv- 
ed for  us  in  the  fifth  and  last  class  of  this 
lottery  ;  but  if  fortune  will  take  my  ad- 
vice, though  ladies  are  seldom  apt  to  take 
the  advice  of  old  fellows,  she  will  transfer 


whatever  she  intended  to  you  or   me   to 
my  god-son.         *         *  ♦ 

The  present  situation  of  neither  pence 
nor  war  is,  to  be  sure,  very  unaccount- 
able, and  I  cannot  help  fearing  that  we 
shall  be  the  dupes  of  it  at  last.  Surely 
wo,  I  mean  our  ministers,  ought  to  have 
known,  before  this  time,  which  of  the 
two  the  French  really  intended;  and  if 
they  meaned  peace,  to  have  had  it  con- 
cluded ;  or,  if  they  meaned  war,  to  have 
given  them  the  tirst  blow  at  sea;  for  if, 
instead  of  that,  you  give  them  time  to 
augment  their  marine,  while  you  keep 
yours  at  an  immense  and  useless  expence, 
1  believe  they  will  be  more  explicit  with 
you  next  year.  The  clamour  at  our  in- 
action is  universal  and  prodigious,  people 
desiring  something  for  their  money.  From 
that,  and  many  other  concurring  causes, 
the  next  session  will  be  a  very  boisterous 
one. 

Adieu,  my  dear  Dayrolles  :  Lady 
Chesterfield's  and  my  compliments  to 
Mrs.  Dayrolles. 

LETTER    LVI. 

Lord  Chesterfield  to  Sir  Thomas  Robinson, 
Bart. 

Sir,  Blackheath,  Oct.  13,  175C. 

"VXT'hat  can  a  hermit  send  you  from 
hence,  in  return  for  your  entertain- 
ing letter,  but  his  thanks?  I  see  nobody 
here  by  choice,  and  I  hear  nobody  by 
necessity.  As  for  the  contemplations  of 
a  deaf,  solitary,  sick  man,  1  am  sure  they 
cannot  be  entertaining  to  a  manin  health 
and  spirits,  as  I  hope  you  are.  Since  I 
saw  you  I  have  not  had  one  hour's  health; 
the  returns  of  my  vertigoes  and  subse- 
quent weaknesses, and  languors, grow  both 
stronger  and  more  frequent,  and,  in  short, 
I  exist  to  no  one  good  purpose  of  life  ; 
and  therefore  do  not  care  how  soon  so 
useless  and  tiresome  an  existence  ceases 
entirely.  This  wretched  situation  makes 
me  read  with  the  utmost  coolness  and  in- 
dilTerence  the  accounts  in  the  news-pa« 
pers,  for  they  are  my  only  informers  now 
you  are  gone,  of  the  wars  abroad,  and 
changes  at  home.  I  wish  well  to  my 
species  in  general,  and  lo  my  country  ia 
particular  ;  and  therefore  lament  the  ha- 
vock  that  is  already  made,  and  likely  to 
be  made  of  the  former,  and  the  inevita- 
ble ruin  which  I  see  approaching  by  great 
strides  to  the  latter:  but,  I  confess,  those 
3  E  3  sen- 
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sations  arc  not  so  quick  in  me  now  as  hope  will  be  continued  to  me,  and  then  I 

formerly;  long  illness  blunts  them.as  well  shall  better  bear  the  infirmities  of  the 

as  others;  anci  perhaps  too,  self-love  be-  body.     Hitherto,  far  from  impairing  my 

ing  now  out  of  the  case,  I  do  not  feel  so  nason,  they  have   only  made  me  mpre 

^ensibly  for  others,  as  1  should  do,  if  that  reasonable,  by  subduing  the  tumultuous 

vere  more  concerned.     This  I  know  is  and   troublesome  passions.     I  enjoy  my 

■wrong,  but  I  fear  it  is  nature.  friends  and  my  books  as  much   as  ever, 

Since  you  are  your  own  steward,    do  and  I  seek  for  no  other  enjoyments  :  so 

not  chea't  yourself,    for    I    have  known  that  I  am  become  a  perfect  philosopher  ; 

many  a  man  lose  more  by  being  his  own  but  whether  malgre  mui  or  no,  I  will  not 

steward,  tht.n  he  would  have  been  robbed  take  upon  me  to  determine,  not  being  sure 

of  by  any  other;  tenants  are  alvvsys  too  that  we  do  not  owe    more  of  our   merit 

hard  for  landlords,  especially  >uch  land-  to  accidents,  than  our  pride  and  self-love 

lords  as  thiik  they  understand  those  mat-  are  willing  to  ascribe  to  them, 
ters  and  do  not,  which,  with  submission.         I  read  with  great  pleasure  your  book, 

may  possibly  be  your  case.  which  your  bookseller  sent  me  according 

I  go  next  week  to  the  Bath  by  orders  to  your  directions.     The  physical  part  is 

of  the  skiltul,  which  I  obey,  because  all  extremely  good,  and    the    metaphysical 

places  are  alike  to  me;  otherwise,  I  ex-  part  may   be  so   too,  for  what  1  know  ; 

pect  no  advantage  from  it.     But  in  all  and  I    believe  it  is  ;  for,  as  I  look  upon 


pect 

places  I  shall  be  most  faithfully  yours. 

LETTER     LVir. 
Lord  Chesterfield  to  Dr.  Chcyne  of  Bath. 


Y' 


all  metaphysics  to  be  guess-work  of  ima- 
gination, I  know  no  imagination  likelitr 
to  hit  upon  the  rijiht  than  yours  ;  and 
1  will  take  voiir  guess  against  any  other 
metaphysiciiiii'b  whatsoever.  Tliat  part, 
which  is  fouiidul  upon  knowledge  and 
experience,  I  look  upon  as  a  work  of 
public  utility;  and  for  which,  the  pre- 
sent age  and  their  posterity  may  \>a 
obliged  to  you.  if  they  will  be  pleased  I© 
follow  it. 


LETTER    LVIII. 


Dear 


T  AM  much  pleased  to  hear  you  have  been 
"*■    for  some  time  stutionary  at   Oxford; 


Dear  Doctor,  London,  April  20,  1742. 
OUR  inquiries  and  advice  concerning 
my  health  are  vesy  pleasing  marks  of 
your  remembrance  and  Iricndship;  which 
I  assure  you  I  value  as  1  ought.  It  is 
very  true,  I  have  during  these  last  three 
raonthi,  had  frequent  returns  of  my  gid- 
dinesses, languors,  and  other  nervous 
eymptoms,  for  which  I  have  taken  vo- 
mits ;  the  first  did  me  good,  the  others  The  late  Bishop  Ilor'ie  to  a  i/ouvgCkrgj/' 
lather  d  sagreed  with  me.     It  is  the  same  man. 

with  my  diet;  sometimes  the  lowest  agrees, 
at  other  times  disagrees  with  me.  In 
fhort,  after  all  the  attention  and  observa- 
tion I  am  capabiii  of,   I  can   hardly  say 

what  dt.es  me  gooc*,  and  what  not.  My  a  place  where  a  man  may  best  prepare 
constitution  conforms  itself  so  much  to  himself  to  go  forth  as  a  burning  and  shin- 
the  fashion  of  the  limes,  that  it  changes  ing  light  into  a  world  where  charity  is 
almost  dai'y  its  friends  for  its  enemies,  waxed  cold,  and  where  truth  is  well-nigh 
and  its  ent  n:ies  for  its  friends,  ^'our  al-  obscured.  Whenever  it  pleases  God  to 
kalised  mercury,  and  your  Hurgunily,  appoint  you  to  the  government  of  a  pa- 
have  proved  its  rwo  most  constant  friends,  rish,  you  will  find  work  enough  to  employ 
I  take  them  loth  now,  and  with  more  you;  and  thi-refore,  before  that  time 
advantage  llian  any  other  me<licine.  1  comes,  you  should  be  c.ircful  to  provide 
propose  going  to  bpa  as  soon  as  the  scja-  yourselt  with  all  necessary  knt)wledge, 
Eon  will  [lermit,  having  really  received  lest,  Ly-and-by,  when  you  shouM  be 
jireat  benefit  Ly  those  waters  last  year,  building,  you  shou'ul  have  your  materials 
and  I  find  my  shattered  tenement  admits  to  loi  k  for,  and  biiiig  together;  besides, 
ot  but  half  repairs,  aiid  requires  them  that  the  habit  of  studying  and  thinkingi 
annually.  if  it  be  not  got  in   tiie  first  part  of  life, 

'I  he  corpus  sovvm,  whieh  you  wish  me,     rarely  comes  afterwards.     A  man  is  mi- 
wiil  nevir  tc  my  lot  ;  but  the  inens  sana  I     jerably.  drawn  into  the  eddy  of  worldly 
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dissipation,  and  knows  not  how  to  get 
out  of  it  acrain,  till,  in  tlie  end,  for  want 
of  spiritual  exercises,  the  faculties  of  the 
soul  are  b«-nunihed,  and  he  sinks  into  in- 
dolence, till  the  jiighi  cometh,  xchcn  no 
man  can  work.  Happy,  therefore,  is  the 
man,  who  betimes  acquires  a  relish  for 
holy  solitude,  and  accustoms  himself  to 
bear  the  yoke  of  Chribt's  discipline  in  his 
3'outli ;  who  can  sit  alone,  and  keep  si- 
lence, and  seek  Wisdom  diligently  where 
she  may  be  found,  in  the  Scriptures  of 
faith,  and  in  the  writings  of  the  Saints, 
from  these  flowers  of  Paradise  he  ex- 
tracts the  honey  of  knowledge  and  di- 
vine love,  and  therewith  fills  every  cell 
of  his  understanding  and  afiections.  The 
winter  of  aftliction,  disease  and  old  age, 
will  not  surprize  such  an  one  in  an  unpre- 
pared state.  lie  tvill  not  be  confounded 
in  the  perilous  time ;  and  in  the  days  of 
dearth  he  will  have  enough  to  strengthen, 
comfort,  and  support  him  and  his  bre- 
thren. Precious  beyond  rubies  are  the 
hours  of  youth  and  health!  let  none  of 
.^  them  pass  unjrotilably  away,  for  surely 
they  mak(?  to  themselves  wings,  and  are 
as  a  bird  cutting  swiftly  the  air,  and  the 
trace  of  her  can  no  more  be  found.  If 
well-spent,  they  fly  to  heaven  wilh  news 


that  rejoice  angels,  and  meet  us  again  a« 
witnesses  for  us  at  the  tribunal  of  oux 
Lord.  When  the  graces  of  time  run  into 
the  glories  of  eternity,  how  trifling  will 
the  labour  then  seem  that  has  procured 
us  (through  grace)  everlasting  rest,  for 
which  the  apostles  toiled  night  and  daj', 
and  the  martyrs  loved  not  their  lives 
unto  death  ? 

These,  my  dear ,  are  my  sen- 
timents ;  would  to  God  my  practice  were 
more  conformable  to  them  than  it  is, 
that  I  might  be  less  unworthy  to  advise 
and  exhort  others!  b»>r  I  trust  the  per- 
suasion I  Itave  of  the  truth  of  what  is  said 
above  (which  every  day's  experience  more 
and  more  confirms)  will  influence  my 
conduct  in  this  particular,  and  make  me 
more  watchful  in  time  to  come.  In  the 
mean  season,  I  cannot  forbear  pressing 
the  same  upon  you,  as  I  should  <lo  with 
my  dying  breath  ;  since  upon  the  due 
proportioning  and  employing  our  time 
all  our  progress  in  grace  and  knowledge 
depends. 

If  there  be  any  thing  with  regard  to 
the  choice  or  matter  of  your  studies  in 
which  I  can  assist  you,  It^t  me  know,  as 
you  can  have  no  doubt  of  my  being,  in 
all  things,  most  affectionately  yours. 
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SECTION  V.  (NEWLY  ADDED.) 
FROM  THE  LETTERS  OF  WILLIAM  COWPER,  ESQ. 


L  E  T  T  E  R    I. 

To   Joseph  Hill,    Esq. 

Dear  Joe,  Huntingdon,  June  £4,  I^Gj. 
npHE  only  recompence  1  can  make  you 
•*■  for  your  kind  attention  to  my  affairji, 
tlurjng  my  illness,  is  to  tell  you,  that  by 
the  mercy  of  God  I  am  restored  to  per- 
fect health,  both  of  mind  ami  body. 
This,  1  believe,  will  give  you  pleasure, 
and  I  would  gladly  do  any  thing  from 
which  you  could  receive  it. 

I  left  St  Alban's  on  the  seventeenth, 
and  arrived  that  day  at  Cambridge,  spent 
some  lime  there  with  my  brother,  and 
came  hither  on  the  twenty-second.  I 
liave  a  lodging  that  puts  me  continually 
in  mind  of  our  summer  excursions  ;  we 
have  had  many  worse,  and  except  the 
size  of  it  (which  however  is  sufficient  for 
a  single  man)  but  few  better.  I  am  not 
quite  alone,  having  brought  a  servant 
with  me  from  St.  Alban's,  who  is  the  very 
mirror  of  fidelity  and  afll'Clion  for  bis 
master.  And  whereas  the  Turkish  Spy 
says,  he  kept  no  servant  because  he  would 
ijothavcnn  enenn.y  in  his  house,  I  hired 
mine,  because  I  would  have  a  friend. 
l\len  do  not  usually  bestow  the^e  enco- 
miums on  their  lackeys,  nor  do  they 
usually  deserve  ihem,  but  I  have  had  ex- 
perience of  mine,  both  in  sickness  and  in 
iiealth,  aiul  never  saw  his  fillow. 

The  river  Ouso,  I  ftogct  Imw  they  spell 
it,  ik  the  roubt  agrccubie  circumstance  in 


this  part  of  the  world  ;  at  (his  town  it  is 
1  believe  as  wide  as  the  Thames  at  Wind- 
sor :  nor  does  the  silver  Thames  belter 
deserve  that  epithet,  nor  has  it  more 
flowers  upon  its  banks,  these  being  attri- 
butes which,  in  strict  truth,  belong  to 
neither.  Mucllin  would  say,  they  are  as 
like  as  my  fingers  to  ray  fingers,  and 
there  is  salmon  in  both.  It  is  a  noble 
stream  to  bathe  in,  and  I  shall  make  that 
use  of  it  three  times  a  week,  having  in- 
troduced myself  to  it  for  the  first  time 
this  morning. 

I  beg  you  will  remember  mc  to  all  my 
fiiends,  which  is  a  task  will  cost  you  no 
great  pains  to  execute — particularly  re- 
member me  to  those  of  your  own  house, 
and  believe  me  your  very  afTectionutc. 

L  ETTER  II. 

To  Laclt/  Ileskclh. 

My  dear  Cousin,  July  12. 1765. 

you  are  viry  good  to  me,  and  if  you 
will  only  continue  to  write  at  sucli 
intervals  as  you  find  convniient,  1  shall 
receive  all  that  pliasure,  which  I  propos- 
ed to  myself  from  our  correspondenee. 
I  desire  no  more  than  that 'you  would 
never  drop  me  for  any  lej.gth  ol  time  to- 
gether, for  I  shall  then  think  you  only 
write  because  something  happened  to  put 
you  in  mind  of  me,  or  for  some  other 
reason  equally  mortifying.  I  am  not 
Jiowever  so  unreaionable  as  to  expect 
^  ou  ihould  perform  this  act  of  friciidship 
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so  frequently  as  myself,  for  you  live  in  a 
world  swarming  with  engagements,  and 
my  hours  arc  almost  all  my  own.  You 
must  every  day  be  employed  in  doing 
\vhat  is  expected  from  you  by  a  thousand 
others,  and  I  have  nothing  to  do  but 
what  is  most  agreeable  to  myself. 

Our  mentioning  Newton's  treatise  on 
the  Prophfcies,  brings  to  my  mind  an 
anecdote  of  Dr.  Young,  who  you  know 
died  lately  at  Welwyn.  Dr.  Cotton,  who 
was  intimate  wiih  him,  payed  him  a  visit 
about  a  fortnight  before  he  was  seized 
with  his  last  illness.  The  old  man  was 
then  in  perfect  health  ;  the  antiquity  of 
his  person,  the  gravity  of  his  utterance, 
and  the  earnestness,  with  which  he  dis- 
coursed about  religion,  gave  him,  in  the 
doctor's  eye,  the  appearance  of  a  pro- 
phet. They  had  been  delivering  their 
sentiments  upon  this  book  of  Newton, 
when  Young  closed  the  conference  thus  : 
— "  My  friend,  there  are  two  considera- 
*'  tions  upon  which  my  faith  in  Christ  is 
"  built  as  upon  a  rock:  The  fall  of  man, 
**  the  redemption  of  man,  and  the  resur- 
"  rection  of  man,  the  three  cardinal  ar- 
•*  tides  of  our  religion,  are  such  as  hu- 
"  man  ingenuity  could  never  have  invent- 
"  ed,  therefore  they  must  be  divine  ;  the 
**  other  argument  is  this — If  the  I'ro- 
"  phecies  have  been  fulfilled  (of  which 
"  there  is  abundant  demonstration)  the 
"  Scripture  must  be  the  word  of  God, 
**  and  if  the  Scripture  is  the  word  of 
*'  God,  Christianity  must  be  true." 

This  treatise  on  the  Prophecies  serves 
a  double  purpose,  it  not  only  proves  the 
truth  of  religion,  in  a  manner  that  never 
has  been,  nor  ever  can  be  controverted  ; 
but  it  proves  likewise,  that  the  Roman 
Catholic  is  the  apostate,  and  Anti-chris- 
tian  church,  so  frequently  foretold  both 
in  the  Old  and  New  Testaments.  In- 
deed so  fatally  connected  is  the  refuta- 
tion of  Popery,  with  the  truth  of  Chris- 
tianity, when  the  latter  is  evinced  by  the 
completion  of  the  Prophecies,  that  in 
proportion  as  light  is  thrown  upon  the 
one,  the  deformities  and  errors  of  the 
'other  are  more  plainly  exhibited.  But  [ 
leave  you  to  the  book  itself,  there  are 
parts  of  it  which  may  possibly  atlbrd  you 
less  entertainment  than  the  rest,  because 
you  have  never  been  a  school-boy,  but 
in  the  main  it  is  so  interesting,  and  you 
are  so  fond  of  that,  which  is  so,  that  I 
fim  sure  you  will  like  it. 


My  dear  Cousin,  how  happy  am  I  in 
having  a  friend,  to  whom  I  can  open  niy 
heart  upon  those  subjects  !  I  have  many 
intimateib  in  the  world, and  have  tiad  ma- 
ny more,  than  I  shall  have  heiCriftcr,  to 
whom  a  long  letter,  upon  these  loost 
important  articles,  wouhl  appear  tiresome 
at  least,  if  not  impertinent.  Uut  1  am 
not  afraid  of  meeting  with  that  reception 
from  you,  who  have  never  yet  njaile  it 
your  interest,  that  there  should  be  no 
truth  in  the  word  of  God.  May  this 
everlasting  truth  be  your  comfort  while 
you  live,  and  attend  you  with  peace  and 
J03'  in  your  last  moments.  I  love  you 
too  well  not  to  make  this  a  part  of  my 
prayers,  and  when  I  reroeiuher  my  frienck 
on  these  occasions,  there  is  no  likelihood 
that  you  can  be  forgotten.    Yours,  ever. 

P.  S. — Cambridge. — I  add  this  past- 
script  at  my  Brother's  rooms.  He  de- 
sires to  be  affectionately  remembered  to 
you,  and  if  you  are  in  Town  about  a 
fortnight  hence,  when  he  proposes  to  bo 
there  himself,  will  take  a  breakfast  witli 
you.      ^ 

LETTER    III. 

To  Lady  Ilesketlu 

Huntingdon,  Aug.  1,  1765. 
My  dear  Cousin, 
T  t  1  was  to  measure  your  obligation  to 
write,  by  my  own  desire  to  hear  from 
you,  I  should  call  you  an  idle  corr.'spon- 
dent  if  a  post  v.ent  by  without  bringing  a 
letter,  but  I  am  not  so  unreasonable  ;  on 
the  contrary,  I  tliink  myself  very  happy 
in  hearing  from  you  upon  your  own 
terms,  as  you  find  most  convenient.  Your 
short  history  of  my  family  is  a  very  ac- 
ceptable part  of  your  letter;  if  they  really 
interest  thems^^'lves  in  my  welfare,  it  is  a 
mark  of  their  great  charity  for  one  who 
has  been  a  disappointment  and  a  vexation 
to  them  ever  since  he  has  been  of  conse- 
quence enough  to  be  either.  JNIy  friend 
the  Major's  behaviour  to  me,  after  all 
he  suffered  by  my  abandoning  his  interest 
and  my  own,  in  so  nuserable  a  manner, 
is  a  noble  instance  of  generosity,  and 
true  greatness  of  m'nd  :  and  indeed,  I 
know  no  man  in  whom  those  qualities  are 
more  conspicuous  ;  one  need  only  furnish 
him  with  an  opportunity  to  display  tliem, 
and  they  are  always  ready  to  show  ihom- 
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selves  in  his  word?  and  actions,  and  even 
in  his  cuuntcnanco  at  a  moment's  warn- 
ing. I  have  great  reason  to  be  thankful 
— I  have  lost  none  of  my  acquaintance, 
but  those  whom  I  determined  not  to  keep. 
I  am  sorry  this  class  is  so  numerous. 
What  would  I  not  give  that  every  friend 
1  have  in  the  world,  were  not  almost  but 
•Itogcther  Christians.  My  dear  Cousin, 
I  am  iialf  afraid  to  talk  in  this  style,  lest 
I  should  seem  to  indulge  a  censorious 
humour,  instead  of  hoping,  as  1  ought, 
the  best  for  all  men-  But  what  can  be 
said  against  ocular  j)roof,  and  what  is 
hope  when  it  is  built  upon  presumption  ? 
To  use  the  most  holy  name  in  the  uni- 
verse for  no  purpose,  or  a  bad  one,  con- 
trary to  his  own  express  commandment, 
to  pass  the  day,  and  the  succeeding  days, 
weeks,  and  months,  and  years,  without 
one  act  of  private  devotion,  one  confes- 
sion of  our  sinf,  or  one  thanksgiving  for 
the  numberless  blessings  we  enjoy  :  To 
hear  the  word  of  God  in  public,  with  a 
distracted  attention,  or  with  none  at  all  ; 
to  absent  ourselves  voluntarily  from  the 
blessed  Communion,  and  to  livn  in  the 
total  neglect  of  it,  thou^'h  our  Saviour  has 
charged  it  upon  us  with  an  express  in- 
junction, are  the  common  and  ordinary 
liberties  which  the  generality  of  profes- 
sors allow  themselves  ;  and  what  is  this 
but  to  live  without  God  in  the  world  ? 
Many  causes  may  be  assigned  for  this 
Anti-christian  s])irit.  so  prevalent  among 
Christians,  but  one  of  the  principal  I 
take  to  be  their  utter  forgctfulness  that 
they  have  the  word  of  God  in  their  pos- 
session. 

My  friend,  Sir  William  Russel,  wns 
distantly  related  to  a  very  accomplished 
man,  who,  tliough  he  never  believed  the 
Gospel,  admired  the  ScrijHures  as  the 
sublimest  compositions  in  the  world,  and 
read  them  often.  1  have  been  intimate 
nnself  with  a  man  of  fine  taste,  who  has 
Confessed  to  me,  that  though  he  could 
not  suiisciibe  to  the  tiuth  of  Cliri  tianiry 
itielf,  yet  he  never  could  read  St. Luke's 
account  of  our  Saviour's  ajptarance  to 
the  two  discijiles  going  to  Lmmaus, 
<Mlhout  bring  wondei fully  htlVcted  by  it, 
irnd  he  thought  that  if  the  stamp  of  divi- 
nity was  any  whtTeto  be  found  in  Scrip- 
tuii',  it  was  strongly  marked,  and  visibly 
in'pressed  upon  that  passage.  If  these 
Ml  0,  whose  hearts  were  chilled  with  the 
tJMKUCss  of  inlidelitv,  could   find   such 


charms  in  the  mere  style  of  the  Scripture, 
what  must  they  find  there,  whose  eye  pe- 
netrates deeper  than  the  letter,  and  who 
firmly  believe  themselves  interested  in 
all  the  invaluable  privileges  of  the  Gos- 
pel ?  "  He  that  believeth  on  me,  is  pas- 
"  sed  from  death  unto  life,"  though  it 
be  as  plain  a  sentence  as  words  can  form, 
has  more  beauties  in  it  for  such  a  person, 
than  all  the  labours  antiquity  can  boast 
of.  If  my  poor  man  of  taste,  whom  I 
have  just  mentioned,  had  searched  a 
little  further  he  might  have  found  other 
parts  of  the  sacred  history  as  strongly 
marked  with  the  characters  of  divinity, 
as  that  he  mentioned.  1  he  parable  of 
the  prodigal  son,  the  most  beautiful  fic- 
tion that  ever  was  invented ;  our  Savi- 
our's speech  to  his  disciples,  with  which 
he  closes  his  earthly  ministration,  full  of 
the  sublimest  dignity,  and  tenderest  affec- 
tion, surpass  every  thing  that  I  ever  read, 
and  like  the  spirit  by  which  they  were 
dictated,  fly  directly  to  the  heart.  If  the 
Scripture  did  not  disdain  all  affectation 
of  ornament,  one  should  call,  these,  and 
such  as  these,  the  ornamental  parts  of  it, 
but  the  matter  of  it  is  that,  upon  which 
it  principally  stakes  its  credit  with  us, 
and  the  stylei  however  excellent  and  pe- 
culiar to  itself,  is  the  only  one  of  those 
many  external  evidences  by  which  it  re- 
commends itself  to  our  belief. 

I  shall  be  very  much  obliged  to  you 
for  the  book  you  mention  ;  you  could 
not  have  sent  me  any  thing  that  would 
have  been  more  welcome,  unless  you  had 
sent  me  your  own  meditations  instead  of 
them.     Yours. 

LETTER    IV. 

To  Laily  Ilcsketh. 

Sept.  4,  176.S, 
'T'lioUGll  I  have  some  very  agreeable 
-■■  acquaintance  at  Huntingdon,  my 
dear  Cousin,  n(>ne  are  so  agreeable  as 
the  arrival  of  your  letters.  I  thank  you 
for  that,  which  I  have  just  received  from 
Droxford,  and  particularly  for  that  part 
of  it,  where  you  give  me  an  unlimited 
liberty  upon  the  subject,  I  have  already 
so  otten  written  upon.  Whatever  inte- 
rests us  deeply,  as  naturally  flows  into 
the  pen,  as  it  docs  from  the  lips,  when 
every  restraint  is  taken  away,  and  we 
meet  with  a  friend  indulgent  enough  to 
5  'attend 
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attend  to  \i«.  How  many,  in  all  that  enJued  thera  wifli  salutary  properties  on 
variety  of  characters,  with  whom  lam  purpose  that  we  might  avail  ourselves  of 
acquainted,  could  I  find,  after  the  strict-  them,  otherwise  that  part  of  his  creation 
est  search,  to  whom  1  could  write,  as  I  were  in  vain.  But  to  impute  our  reco- 
do  to  you  ?  I  hope  the  number  will  in-  very  to  the  medicine,  and  to  carry  our 
crease,  1  am  sure  it  cannot  easily  be  di-     views  no  further,  is   to  rob  God  of  hi* 

minished.       Poor !      I     have     honour,  and  is  saying  in  effect,  that  he 

heard  the  whole  of  his  history,  and   can     has  parted  with  the  keys  of  life  and  death, 
only  lament,  xvhat  I  am  sure  I  can  make     and,  by  giving  to  a  drug  the  power  to 
no  apology  for.     Two  of  my  friends  have     heal  us,  has  placed  our  lives  out  of  hi» 
been  cut  off  during  my   illness,   in    the     own  reach.     lie  that  thinks  thus,  may 
midst  of  such  a  life,   as  it  is  frightful  to     as  well  fall  upon  his  knees  at  once,   and 
reflect  upon,  and  here  am    1,   in   better    return  thanks  to  the  medicine  that  cured 
health  and  spirits,  than  1  can  almost  re-     him,  for  it  was  certainly  more  inimedi- 
member   to   have  enjoyed   before,  after     ately  instrumental  in  his  recovery,  than 
having  spent  months  in  the  apprt-h'^nsion     either  the  apothecary  or  the  doctor.   My 
of  instant  death.     How  mysterious   are     dear  Cousin,  a  firm  persuasion  of  the  su- 
the  ways  of  Providence  !   VVhy  did   I  re-    perintendence  of  Providence  over  all  our 
ceive  grace  and  mercy  ?  NVhy  was  I  pre-     concerns,  is  absolutely  necessary  to  our 
served,  afflicted  for  my  good,  received,  as    happiness.     Without  it,  we  cannot    be 
]  trust,  into  favour,  and  blessed  with  the    said  to  believe  in  the  Scripture,  or  prac- 
greatest  happiness,  I  can  ever  know,  or     ti>^e  any  thing  like  resignation  to  his  will, 
hope  for,  in  this  life,  while  these  were     If  1  am  convinced  that  no  affliction  can 
overtaken  by  the  great  arrest,  unawaken-     befall   me,    without    the    permission    o£ 
ed,  unrepenting,  and  every   way  unpre-     God,  I  am  convinced   likewise,   that  he 
pared  for  it?     His   infinite  wisdom,  to     sees,  and  knows,  that  I  am  afflicted  ;  be- 
whose  infinite  mercy  I  owe  it  all|  can     lieving  this,  I  must,  in  the  same  degree, 
solve  these  qusstions,   and   none  beside     believe  that  if  I  pray  to  him  for  deliver- 
him.     If  a  free-thinker,  as  many  a  man     ance,  he  hears  me  ;  I   must  needs  know 
miscalls  himself,  could  he  brought  to  give     likewise,  with  equal  assurance,  that  if  he 
a  serious  answer  to  them,  he  would  cer-     hears,  he  will  also  deliver  nic,  if  that  will 
tainly  say-         "  Without  doubt,  Sir,you     upon  the  whole  be  most  conducive  to  my 
"  was  in  great  danger,  you  had  a  nar-     happiness  ;  and  if  he  does  not  deliver  me, 
"  row  escape,  a  most  fortunate  one,  in-     I  may  be  well  a»>sured,  that  he  has  none 
"  deed."     How  excessively   foolish,   as     but  the  most  benevolent  intention  in  de- 
well  as  shocking  !    As  if  life  depended     dining  it.     He  made  us,  not  because  we 
«pon  luck,  and  all  that  we  are,  or  can     could  add  to  his  happiness,  which  was  al- 
be,  all  that  we  have  or  hope  for,  could     ways  perfect,  but  that  we  might  be  happy 
possibly  be  referred  to  accident.     Ytt  to     ourselves  ;  and  will  he  not  in  all  his  dis- 
this  freedom  of  thought,  It  jsowingthat  he,     pensations  towards  us,  even  in   the  mi- 
who,  as  our  Saviour  tells,  us,  is  thorough-     nutesf,  consult  that   end    for  which  he 
ly  apprized  of  the  death  of  the  meanest     made  us?  To  suppose   the  contrary,    is 
of  his  creatures,  is  supposed   to  leave     (which  we  are  not  always  aware  of)   af- 
those,   whom  he  has  made  in  his  own     fronting  every  one  of  his  attributes,  and 
image,  to  the  mercy  of  chance  ;  and  to     at  the  same  time  the  certain  consequence 
this  therefore,  it  is   likewise  owing,  that     of  disbelieving  his  care  for  us,  is,  that  we 
the  correction,  which  our  heavenly   Fa-     renounce  utterly  our  dependance  upon 
iher  bestows  upon  us,   that   we  may  be     him.     In  this  view  it  will  appear  plainly, 
fitted  to  receive  his  blessing,  is  so  often     that  the  line  of  duty  is  not  stretched  to(» 
disappointed  of  its  benevolent  intention,     tight,  when  we  are  told,  that  we  ought  to 
and  that  men  despise  the  chastening  of    accept  every  thing  at  his  hands  as  a  bles- 
the  Almighty.     Fevers,  atul  all   diseases     sing,  and  to  be  thankful  even   while   we 
are  accidents,  and  long  life,  rccoveiy,  at     smart  under  the  rod  of  iron,  with  which 
least  from  sickness,  is  the  gift  of  the  phy-     he  sometimes  rules  w.  Without  this  per- 
eician.     No  man  can  be  a  greater  friend     suasion,  every  blessing,  however  we  may 
to  the  use  of  means  upon  these  occasions     think   ourselves    happy   in    it,    losts    its 
ihan  mysell,  for  it  were  presumj)tion  and     greatest  recommendation,  and  every  af- 
enlhusiasm  to  neglect  them.     God   has     fliction  is  intolerable.     Death  itself  must 
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he  wcl^cprn,?  to  hitn,  nho  has  this  hhh, 
^nil  he,  who  has  it  n(jt,  n[iust  aim  ai  i.r,  if 
he  is  not  a  raadmnn.  You  cannot  tUiak 
hdw  glad  I  ?im  to  hear,  you  are  s;oiiig  to 
commence  lady,  ami  mistress  of  Freer 
mantle.*  1  know  it  well,  and  could  go 
to  it  from  Southampton  blindfold.  You 
are  kind  to  invite  me  to  it,  and  I  shall  be 
60  kind  to  myycif  as  to  accept  the  invi- 
tation, though  1  should  not,  for  a  slight 
consideration,  be  prevailed  upon  to  quit 
fny  beloved  retirement  at  Huntingdon. 
Yours  ever. 

LETTER    V. 

To  Ladt/  Hcskdli, 

Huntingdon,  Sept.  14,  1765. 
IMy  dear  Cousin, 
'T'h  e  longer  I  live  here,  the  better  I  like 
the  place,  and  the  people  who  be- 
long to  it.  I  am  upon  very  good  terms 
v'ith  no  less  than  five  families,  besides 
two  or  three  odd  scrambling  fellows  like 
niyself.  The  last  acquaintance  I  made 
here  is  with  the  race  of  the  Unwins,  con- 
sisting of  father  and  mother,  son  and 
(laughter,  llie  most  comfortable,  social 
folks  you  ever  knew.  The  son  is  about 
twenty-one  years  of  age,  one  of  the  most 
unreserved  and  amiable  yomig  men,  I  ever 
conversed  with.  He  is  not  vet  arrived 
nt  thiit  lime  of  life,  when  suspicion  re- 
commends itself  to  us  in  the  form  of  wis- 
dom, and  sits  ever}'  thing,  but  our  own 
dear  Selves,  at  an  immeasurable  distance 
Irum  our  esteem  and  confidence.  Con- 
sc(iuc-nily  he  is  known  almost  as  sQon  as 
sren,  and  having  nothing  in  his  heart, 
liiat  makes  it  necessary  lor  him  to  keep 
It  barred  and  boltrd,  opens  it  to  the  pe- 
rusal even  ok  a  stranger.  The  father  is 
a  clergyman,  and  the  son  is  designed  for 
"rdera.  The  deiign  however  is  quite  his 
own,  proceeding  merely  from  his  being, 
and  having  always  been,  sincere  in  his 
beiief,  and  love  of  the  Gospel.  Another 
ac(|uaintanci-,  1  liave  lately  made,  is  with 
u  Mr.  Nicholson,  n  North-country  di- 
vine, very  poor,  but  very  good,  and  very 
happy.  He  reads  prayers  here  twiqe 
a-day,  all  the  year  round,  and  travels  on 
foot  to  serve  two  churches  every  Sunday 
tiirough  the  year,  his  journey  out  and 
home  again  being  si.\teen  miles.     I  sup- 

*  FrcL'inniulc,  a  villa  near  SovUbanipton. 


p,ed  with  him  last  uigjit-  He  gave  me 
b.re;\d  and  cha-ae,  and  a  black  jiig  of  ale 
oj'lijs  own  brewing,  and  doubtless  brewed 
by  his  own  hands.  Another  of  my  ac- 
quaintance is  Mr. ,  a  thin  tall,   old 

man,  and  as  good  us  he  is  thin.  He 
drinks  nothing  but  water,  and  eats  no 
flesh,  partly  (I  believe)  from  a  religious 
scruple  (for  he  is  very  religious)  and 
partly  in  the  spirit  of  a  valetudinarian. 
He  is  to  be  met  with  every  morning  of 
his  life,  at  about  six  o'clock,  at  a  foun- 
tain of  very  line  water,  about  a  mile  from 
the  town,  which  is  reckoned  extremely 
like  the  Bristol  spring.  Being  both  early 
risers,  and  the  only  early  walkers  in  the 
place,  we  soon  became  acquainted.  His 
great  piety  can  be  equalled  by  nothing, 
but  his  great  regularity  ;  for  he  is  the 
most  perfect  time-piece  in  the  world.  I 
have  received  a  visit  likewise  fronn 
Mr. .  He  is  very  much  a  gen- 
tleman, well-read,  and  sensible.  ]  am 
persuaded  in  short,  that  if  I  had  had  the 
choice  of  all  England,  where  to  fiK  my 
abode,  I  could  not  have  chosen  better  for 
myself,  and  most  likely,  I  should  not 
have  chosen  so  well. 

You  say,  you  hope  it  is  not  necessary 
for  salvation  to  undergo  the  same  afflic- 
tions, that  I  have  undergone.  No  !  my 
dear  Cousin,  God  deals  with  his  children, 
as  a  n^erciful  father  ;  he  dqes  not,  as  he 
himself  tells  us,  afflict  willi>.igly  the  sons 
of  men.  Doubtless  there  are  many,  who 
having  been  placed,  by  his  good  provi- 
dence, out  of  the  reach  of  any  great  .evil, 
and  the  influence  of  bad  example,  have, 
from  their  very  infancy,  been  partakers 
of  the  grace  of  his  holy  Spirit,  in  such  » 
manner,  as  never  to  have  allowed  them- 
selves in  any  grievous  offence  against 
him.  May  you  love  him  more  and  more, 
day  by  day,  as  every  day,  while  you  think 
upon  him,  you  will  find  him  more  worthy 
of  your  love,  and  may  you  be  finally  ac- 
cepted by  him  for  his  sake,  whose  inter- 
cession for  all  his  faithful  servants  cannot 
but  prevail  I    Yours  ever. 

LETTER    \T. 


To  Lady  Ihsheth. 

Huntingdon,  Oct.  10,  1765, 

My  dear  Cousin, 

SHOULD  grumble  at  your  long  silence, 
if  I  did  not  know,  that  one  may  love 
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one's  fiicnds  very  well,  tban»h  one  is  not 
ilways  in  a  huuii.i'ur  to  write  to  thchi. 
Besides  I  have  th6  satif-fitc'tion  of  being 
perfectly  sure,  that  you  have  at  lea!>t 
twenty  li'n^eis  r^colltciecH  the  debt  yon 
o<ve  ttie,  and  as  often  resolved  to  pay  it : 
and  |)erhaps,  while  you  remain  indebted 
to  rive,  you  think  of  ine  twice  as  often  as 
you  would  do,  if  the  account  was  clear. 
These  are  the  reflections,  with  which  I 
Cortifort  inysclf  under  the  affliction  of 
not  hearing  from  you  ;  my  temper  does 
liot  incline  me  to  jealousy,  and  if  it  did, 
I  should  set  all  right  by  having  recourse 
to  what  I  have  already  received  from 
you. 

I  thank  God  for  your  friendship,  and 
fot  every  friend  I  have  :  for  all  the  pleas- 
ing circumstances  here,  for  my  health  of 
body,  and  perfect  serenity  of  mind.  To 
recollect  the  past,  and  compare  it  with 
the  present,  is  all  I  have  need  of  to  fill 
itie  with  gratitude  ;  and  to  begrateful  is 
to  be  happy.  Not  that  I  think  myself 
sufficiently  thankful,  or  that  I  ever  shuil 
be  so  in*'this  life.  The  warmest  heart 
perhaps  only  feels  by  fits,  and  is  often  as 
insensible  as  the  coldest.  This  at  least 
is  frequently  the  case  with  mine,  and 
(oftener  than  it  should  be.  But  the  mer- 
cy that  can  forgive  iniquity,  will  never 
be  severe  to  mark  our  frailties  ;  to  that 
mercy,  my  dear  Cousin,  I  commend  you, 
with  earnest  wishes  for  your  welfare,  and 
remain  year  ever  affectionate. 

LETTER    VII. 

To  Lady  Heslceth. 

Huntingdon,  Oct.  18,  1765. 
T  WISH  you  joy,  my  dearCousin,  of  be- 
ing  safely  arrived  in  port  from  the 
storms  of  Southampton.  For  nvy  own 
part,  who  am  but  as  a  Thames-wherry, 
in  a  world  full  of  tempest  and  commo- 
tion, I  know  so  well  the  value  of  the 
cteek,  I  have  put  into,  and  the  snugncss 
it  affords  me,  that  I  have  a  sensible  sym- 
pathy with  you  in  the  pleasure,  you  find, 
!!»  being  once  more  blown  to  Droxford. 
I  know  enough  of  Miss  MorU-y  to  send 
her  my  compliments,  to  which,  if  I  had 
tiever  seeu  her,  her  affection  for  you 
Would  sufficiently  entitle  her.  If  I  neg- 
lected to  do  it  sooner,  it  is  only  bccau.-e 
I  am  naturally  apt  to  neglect  what  I 
ought  to  do  :  and  if  I  was  as  rented  as 


I  am  negligent,  T  should  be  the  Most  de- 
I'ghtfnl  creature  in  the  universe.  I  ani 
gUil  yoti  thihk  so  favourably  of  irty  llun* 
tingdon  acqnnintaiice,  they  are  indeed  a 
nice  set  of  folks,  and  suit  me  exactly.  I 
should  have  been  more  particular  in  my 
account  of  iMiss  Unwin.if  I  had  had  ma- 
terials for  a  minute  description.  She  is 
about  eighteen  years  of  age,  rather  hand- 
some and  genteel.  In  her  mother's  com- 
pany she  says  little,  not  because  her  mo- 
ther required  jt  of  her,  but  because  she 
seems  glad  of  that  excuse  for  not  talking, 
beihg  somewhat  inclined  to  bashfuloess. 
There  is  the  most  remarkable  cordiality 
between  all  the  parts  of  the  family,  and 
the  mother  and  daughter  seem  to  doat 
upon  each  other.  The  first  time  I  went 
to  the  house,  I  was  introduced  to  the 
daughter  alone  ;  and  Sat  with  her  near 
half  an  hour,  before  her  brother  came  in, 
who  had  appointed  me  to  call  upon  him. 
Talking  is  necessary  in  a  titc-a  tele,  tt) 
distinguish  the  persons  of  the  drama,  froiti 
the  chairs  they  sit  on  :  accordingl}'  she 
talked  a  great  deal,  and  extremely  well ; 
and,  like  the  rest  of  the  family,  behaved 
with  as  much  ease  and  address,  as  if  we 
had  been  old  acquaintance.  She  resem- 
bles her  mother  in  her  great  piety,  who 
is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  instances 
of  it,  I  have  ever  v'eon.  They  are  alto- 
gether the  cheerfuUest  and  most  engaging 
family-piece,  it  is  possible  to  conceive. 
Since  I  wrote  the  above,  I  met  Mrs.  Un- 
win  in  the  street,  and  went  holne  with  her. 
She  and  I  walked  together  near  two  hours 
in  the  garden,  and  had  a  conversation, 
which  did  me  more  good  than  I  should 
have  received  from  an  audience  of  th«; 
first  prince  in  Europe.  That  woman  is 
a  blessing  to  me,  and  I  never  see  her  with- 
out being  the  better  for  her  company.  I 
am  treated  in  the  family,  as  if  1  was  a 
near  relation,  and  have  been  repeatedly 
invited  to  call  upon  ihem  at  all  limes. 
You  know  what  a  shy  fellow  I  am  ;  I  can- 
not prevail  with  mysL-lf  to  make  so  much 
use  of  this  privilege,  as  1  am  sure  they 
intend  I  should,  hut  perhaps  this  awk- 
wardness will  wear  off  hereafter.  It  was 
my  earnest  request,  before  I  left  St.  AU 
ban's,  that  wherever  it  might  please  Pro* 
vidence  to  dispose  of  mp,  I  mioht  meet 
with  such  an  acquaintance,  as  I  find  in 
Mrs.  Unwin.  How  happy  it  is  to  believe 
with  a  stcdfast  assurance,  that  our  peti- 
tions are  heard,  evcD  while  we  are  mak- 
ing 
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ing  them — and  how  delightful  to  meet 
-with  a  proof  it  in  the  effectual  and  actual 
praiit  of  them!  Surt-ly  it  is  a  gracious 
finisliing  given  to  tht>bc  means,  which  the 
Almighty  has  been  pleased  to  make  use 
of,  for  my  convtTsiou.  After  having  been 
dcseiveilly  rendered  unfit  for  any  society, 
to  be  agaiu  qualiiied  for  it,  and  admitted 
at  once  into  the  fellowship  of  those,  whom 
God  regards  as  the  excellent  of  the  earth, 
and  whom,  in  the  emphatical  language  of 
Scripture,  he  preserves  as  the  apple  of 
his  eye,  is  a  blessing,  whicti  cairics  with 
it  the  stamp  and  visible  superscription  of 

divine  bounty a  grace  unlimited  us 

undeserved  ;  and,  like  its  glorious  Au- 
thor, free  in  its  course,  and  blessed  in 
Its  operation  ! 

My  dear  Cousin !  Health  and  happi- 
ness, and  above  all,  the  favour  of  our 
great  and  gracious  Lord  attend  you  ! 
While  we  seek  it,  in  spirit  and  in  truth, 
we  are  infinitely  more  secure  of  it,  than 
of  the  next  breath,  we  expect  to  draw. 
1  leaven  and  earth  have  their  destined 
periods,  ten  thousand  worlds  will  vanish 
at  the  consummation  of  all  things,  but 
the  word  of  God  standclh  last,  and  they, 
who  trust  in  him,  shall  never  be  con- 
founded. 

My  love  to  all  who  enquire  after  me, 
Yours  affectionattly. 

LETTER    VIIL 

To  Major  Couyer. 

Huntingdon,  Oct.  18,    1765. 

My  dear  Major, 
T    HATE  neither  lost  the  use  of  my  fin- 

gers  nor  my  memory,  though  my  un- 
accountable silence  might  incline  you  to 
suspect,  that  I  had  lost  both.  The  his- 
tory of  those  things,  which  have,  from 
time  to  lime,  prevented  my  scribbling, 
would  not  only  be  insipid,  but  extremely 
voluminous,  for  which  reasons  they  will 
not  make  their  appearance  at  present, 
nor  probably  at  any  time  hereafter.  If 
my  neglecting  to  write  to  you  were  u 
proof,  that  1  liad  never  thought  of  vou, 
and  that  had  been  leally  the  case,  five 
shillings  a  piece  would  have  been  much 
too  little  to  give  for  the  sight  of  such  u 
monster  !  but  1  am  no  such  monster,  nor 
do  1  pcrreiye  in  myself  the  least  tendency 
to  such  a  Iranilornialion.  You  may  re- 
cwlle;.!  that  I  had  but  veiy  uncomfortable 


expectations  of  the  accommodations,  I 
should  meet  with  at  Huntingdon.  How 
much  better  is  it  to  take  our  lot,  where 
it  shall  please  Providence  to  cast  it,  with- 
out anxiety  !  Had  I  chosen  for  myself, 
it  is  impossible  I  could  have  fixt  upon  a 
place  so  agreeable  to  me  in  all  respects. 
I  so  much  dreaded  the  thought  of  having 
a  new  acquaintance  to  make,  with  no 
other  n  commendation  than  that  of  be- 
ing a  perfect  stranger,  that  I  heartily 
wished  no  creature  here  might  take  the 
least  notice  of  me.  Instead  of  which,  in 
about  two  months  after  my  arrival,  1  be- 
came known  to  all  the  visitable  people 
here,  an<l  do  verily  think  it  the  must 
agreeable  neighbourhood,  I  ever  saw. 

Here  are  three  lamilies  who  have  re- 
ceived me  with  the  utmost  civility,  and 
two  in  particular  have  treated  me  wi:h 
as  much  cordiality,  as  if  their  pedigree 
and  mine  had  grown  upon  the  same  sheep- 
skin. Besides  these,  there  are  three  oi 
four  single  men,  who  suit  my  temper  to 
a  hair.  The  town  is  one  of  the  neatest 
in  England,  the  country  is  fine,  lor  seve- 
ral miles  about  it,  and  the  roads,  which 
are  all  turnpike,  and  strike  out  four  or 
five  difl'erent  ways,  are  perfectly  good  all 
the  year  round.  I  mention  this  latter 
circumstance  chiefly  because  my  distance 
from  Cambridge  has  made  a  horseman  of 
me  at  last,  or  at  least  is  likely  to  do  so. 
My  Brother  and  I  meet  every  week,  by 
an  alternate  reciprocation  of  intercourse, 
as  Sam  Johnson  would  express  it ;  some- 
times I  get  a  lift  in  a  neighbour's  chaise, 
but  generally  ride.  As  to  my  own  per- 
sonal condition,  I  am  much  happier  than 
the  day  is  long,  and  sun-shine  and  can- 
dle-light alike  see  me  perfectly  contented. 
I  get  books  in  abundance,  as  much  com- 
pany as  I  cbuse,  a  deal  of  comJurtabU 
leisure,  and  enjoy  better  health,  1  think, 
than  for  many  years  past.  What  is 
there  wanting  to  make  me  happy  ?  No- 
thing, if  1  can  but  be  as  thankful  as  I 
ought,  and  I  trusi,  that  He,  who  has  be- 
stoueil  so  many  blessings  upon  me,  will 
give  me  gratitude  to  crown  them  all.  I 
beg  you  will  give  my  love  to  my  dear 
Cousin  Maria,  and  to  every  body  at  thv 
Park.  If  Mrs.  Miiitland  is  with  you,  as 
I  suspect  bv  a  passage  in  Lady  Hesketh's 
letter  to  me,  pnty  remember  me  to  ber 
very  aflrctionately.  And  believe  me, 
uiy  dcur  friend,  evtr  your*. 

LETFER 
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LETTER     IX. 

To  Joseph  Hill,  Esq.. 

Dear  Joe,  Oct,  25.  17(35. 

T  AM  afniid  tae  month  of  October  has 
prove<l    rather   unfavourable    to    the 
"file  assemblee    at  Southampton,    high 
winds  and   continual  rains   being  bitter 
enemies  to  that  agreeable  lounge,  which 
you  and  I  are  equally  fond  of.     I   have 
very    cordially    betaken    myself  to    my 
books,  and   my  rire-side  ;    and    seldom 
leave  them  unless  for  exercise.     I  have 
added  another  family  to  the  num!)er  of 
ihosc  I  was  acqutiinted  with,   when  you 
were  here.     Their  name  is   Unwin — the 
most  agreeable  people  imaginable  ;  quite 
sociable,  and  as  free,  from  the  ceremoni- 
ous civilit}  of  country  gentlefolks,  as  any 
I  ever  met  with.     They  treat  me  more 
like  a  near  relatiim  than  a  stranger,  and 
their  house  is  always  open  to  me-     The 
old  gentleman  carries  me  to  Cambridge 
in  his  chaise.     He  is  a  man  of  learning 
and  good  sense,  and  as  simple  as  parson 
Adams,     llis  wife  has  a  very  uncommon 
understanding,  has  read  much,  to  excel- 
lent purpose,  and  is  more  polite  than  a 
duchess.     The  son,  who  belongs  to  Cam- 
bridge, is  a  most  amiable  young  man,  and 
the  daughter  quite  of  a  piece  with    the 
rest  of  ihe  family.     They  see   but  little 
company,  which   suits  me  exactly  ;  go 
when  I  will,  1  find  a  house  full  r.i  peace 
and   cordiality  in  all   its  parts,  and  am 
»ure  to  hear  no  scandal,   but  such    dis* 
course  instead  of  it,  as  we  are  all  better 
for.    Vou  remember  Uousseau's  descrip- 
tion of  an    English  morning  ;  such  are 
the  mornings   I   spend  with   these  good 
people,  and  the  evenings  differ  from  them 
in  nothing,  except  that   they    are   still 
more  snug  and    quieter.     Now   I   know 
them,  I  wonder  that  I  liked  Huntingdon 
so  well  before  I  knew  them,  and  am  apt 
to  think,  I  should  find  every  place   dis- 
.igreeable,  that  had  not  an   Unwin   be- 
longing to  it. 

This  incident  convinces  me  of  the  truth 
of  an  observation  I  have  often  made,  that 
>vhen  we  circumscribe  our  estimate  of  all 
that  is  clever  within  the  limits  of  our 
own  acquaintance  (which  1  at  least  have 
been  always  apt  to  do)  v.e  are  guilty  of 
a  very  mclian table  censure  upon  the 
rest  of  the  vvoiUi,  find  of  a  narrowness  of 


thinking  disgraceful  to  oursalve*.  Wap- 
ping  and  Uedriffmay  contain  some  oftije 
most  :imiable  persons  living,  and  such  at 
one  would  go  to  Wapping  and  lledrill' to 
make  acquaintance  with.  Vou  repeni- 
ber  Mr.  Gray's  stanza. 

Full  many  a  gem  of  purest  ray  serene, 
TI.e  d--ep  uiit'illiom'd  caves  of  ocoaa   bear. 
Full  many  a  rose  is  bom  to  hliish  unseen. 
And  waste  its  Iragmiicc  in  the  desert  air. 

Voursj  dear.Ioe. 

L  E  T  T  E  R  X. 

To  Ladjf  Hesketh. 

Huntingdon,  Marcli  6, 176S. 
My  dear  Cousin, 
T  HAVE   for  some  tima  past  imputed 

your  silence  to  the  cause,  .vhich  you 
yourself  assign  for  it,  viz.  to  my  change 
of  situation ;  and  was  even  sagacious 
enough  to  account  for  the  frequency  of 
your  letters  to  mc,  while  I  lived  ajone, 
from  your  attention  to  me  in  a  state  of 
such  solitude  as  seemed  to  make  it  aii 
act  of  particular  charity  to  write  tome. 
1  bless  God  for  it,  1  was  happy  even 
then  ;  solitude  has  nothing  gloomy  in  it, 
if  the  soul  points  upwards.  St.  Paul 
tells  his  Hebrew  converts,  "  Ve  are  come 
"  (alreatiy  come)  to  .Mount  Sion."  To 
an  innumerable  company  of  angels,  im 
the  general  assembly  of  the  firstborn, 
which  are  written  in  Heaven,  and  to  .Te-. 
sus  the  mediator  of  the  new  covenant. 
When  this  is  the  case,  as  surely  it  was 
with  them,  or  the  Spirit  of  Truth  had 
never  spoken  it,  there  is  an  end  of  the 
melancholy  and  dullness  of  life  at  once. 
Yi)u  will  not  suspect  me,  my  dear  Cousin, 
of  a  design  to  understand  this  passaga 
literally.  But  this  however  it  certainly 
means,  that  a  lively  faith  is  able  to  an* 
ticipate,  in  some  measure,  the  joys  of 
that  heaveidy  society,  which  the  soul 
shall  actually  possess  hereafter. 

Since  I  have  changed  my  situation,  I 
have  found  still  greater  cause  of  thanks- 
giving to  the  Fuiiierof  all  mercie-i.  The 
family  with  whom  I  live,  arc  Christians, 
and  it  has  pleased  the  .A.lmighty  to  bring 
me  to  the  knowledge  of  them,  ilyit  I  may 
want  no  means  of  improvqiiutit  in  that 
temper,  and  conduct,  which  he  i<  pleu'.ed 
to  require  in  all  his  servunts. 

My 
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My  dear  Cousin !  one  hal f  of  the  Chris- 
thin  world  Would  call  this  madness,    fa- 
naticism, and  folly  :   but  are  not   these 
things  warranted  by  the   word  of  God, 
not  only  in   the  passages  I   have  cited, 
but  in  many  others  i  If  we  have  no  com- 
munion with  God  here,  surely   we  can 
expect    none  hereafter.      A    faith    that 
dots  not  place  our  conversation  in  Hea- 
ven ;  that  does  not  warm  the  heart,  and 
purify  it   too:    that  does  not  in   short, 
govern  our  thought,  word,  and  deed,   is 
no  faith,  nor  will  it  obtain   for  us  any 
spiritual  blessing  here  or  hereafter.     Let 
\is  see  therefore,  my  dear  Cousin,   that 
we  do  not  deceive  ouraelves  in  a  matter 
of  such  infinite  moment.     The  world  will 
be  ever  telling  us, that  we  are  good  enough, 
and  the  world  will  vilify  us  behind  our 
backs.     But  it  is  not   the  world,  which 
tries  the  heart,  that  is  the  prerogative  of 
God  alone.     My   dear  Cousin !   1  have 
often  prayed  for  you  behind  your  back, 
and  now  I  pray  for  you    to   your   face. 
There  jire  many  who  would  not  forgive 
me  this  wrong,  but  1  have  known  you  so 
long,  and  so  well,  thai  I  am   not  afraid 
of  telling  you  how   sincerely  I  wish  for 
your  growth  in  every  Christian  grace,  in 
every  thing  that  may  promote  and  secure 
your. everlasting  wcliare. 

I  am  obliged  to  Mrs.  Cowpcr  for  the 
book,  which  you  perceive,  arrived  safe. 
I  am  willing  to  consider  it  as  an  intima- 
tion on  her  part  that  she  would  wish  me 
to  write  to  her,  and  shall  do  it  accord- 
ingly. My  circumstances  are  rather 
particular,  such  as  call  upon  my  friends, 
those,  1  mean,  who  are  truly  such,  to 
take  some  liltle  notice  of  me;  and  will 
naturally  make  those,  who  arc  not  such 
in  sincerity,  rather  shy  of  doing  it.  To 
this  1  impule  the  silence  of  many  with 
regard  U)  me,  who,  before  thi-  aflliction, 
that  bi'lel  nie,  were  reatly  enough  to  con- 
verse with  me.     Yours  ever. 

LETTER     XL 

To  Joseph  llillf  Eiq. 

Dear  Joe,  Ju'y  16*  ^7C7. 

"XZovii  wishes  that  the  news-paper  may 
-*•  have  misinformed  you,  are  vain. 
Mr.  Unwinis  dead,  and  died  in  the  man- 
ner there  mentioned.  At  nine  o'clock 
on  Sunday  morning  iic  wii.s  lu  perfect 
health,  and  us  likv  1)  to  live  twenty  years 


as  either  of  us,  and  before  ten  was  stretch- 
ed speechless  and  senseless  upon  a  flock 
bed,  in  a  poor  cottage,  where  (it  beinc; 
impossible  to  remove  him)  he  died  on 
Tiiursaay  evening.  I  heard  his  dy'wn 
groans,  the  efiect  of  great  agony,  for  he 
was  a  strong  man,  and  much  convulsed 
in  his  last  moments.  The  few  short  in- 
tervals of  sense,  that  were  indulged  him, 
he  spent  in  earnest  prayer,  and  in  e.xpres- 
sionsofa  firm  trust,  and  confidence  in 
the  only  Saviour.  To  that  strong  hold 
we  must  all  resort  at  last,  if  would  have 
hope  in  our  death  ;  when  every  other 
refuge  fails,  we  are  glad  to  fly  to  the  only 
shelter,  to  which  we  can  repair  to  any 
purpose  ;  and  happy  is  it  for  us,  when 
the  false  ground  we  have  chosen  for  our- 
selves being  broken  under  us,  we  find 
ourselves  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  the 
rock,  which  can  never  be  shaken— when 
this  is  our  lot,  we  receive  great  and  un- 
deserved mere}'. 

Our  society  will  not  break  up,  but  we 
shall  settle  in  some  other  place,  where, 
is  at  present  uncertain.     Yours. 

LETTER    XIL 


To  Mrs.  Co"xper. 

My  dear  Cousin, 
T  HAVE  not  been  behind  hand  in  re- 
*■  proaching  myself  with  neglect,  but 
desire  to  take  shame  to  myself  for  mv 
unprofitableness  in  this,  as  well  as  in  all 
othtr  respects.  I  take  the  next  immedi- 
ate opportunity  however  of  thanking  you 
for  yours,  and  of  assuring  you,  that  in- 
siead  of  being  surprized  at  your  silence, 
]  rather  wonder  that  you,  or  any  of  my 
friends,  have;  any  room  left  for  so  care- 
lessand  negligent  a  correspondent  in  your 
memories.  1  am  obliged  to  you  for  the 
jntclligence  you  send  me  of  my  kindred, 
and  rejoice  to  hear  of  their  welfare.  He 
who  seulesthe  bounds  of  our  habitations, 
h:is  at  length  cast  our  lot  at  a  great  dis- 
tance from  each  other,  but  I  do  not 
therefore  forget  their  former  kindness  to 
nie,  or  cea^e  to  be  interested  in  their  well 
being.  You  live  in  ihe  centre. of  a  world 
I  know  you  do  not  delight  in.  Happy 
are  you,  my  dear  friend,  in  being  bble 
to  discern  the  insufliciency  of  all  it  cau 
afToril,  to  fiii  and  satisfy  the  desires  of  an 
imn-.orlal  soul.  That  God,  who  created 
Us  I'.'V  the  tnjoyuieut  of  himself,  has  dc- 
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(crmined  in  merr}'  tliat  it  shall  fail  us  here, 
in  orflcr  that  the  blessed  result  of  all  our 
enquiries  H  ft  IT  happiness  in  the  creature, 
may  he  a  warm  pursuit,  ami  a  close  at- 
tachment to,  our  true  interests,  in  fellow, 
-hip  and  communion  with  Hin),  through 
rhe  nnnie  and  mediation    of  a   (War  lle- 
ieemer.     I  bless  his  goodness,  and  grace, 
iliat  I  have  any  reasou  to   hope  I  am  a 
partaker  with   you  in   the  de>ire  after 
brtter  things,   tiian  are  to   be   found   in 
a  world  pollutetl  with  sin,  and  ti^erefore 
devoted  to  destruction.     May  he  enable 
us  both  to  consider  our  present  life  in  its 
only  true  light,  as    an  opportunity  put 
int(»  o'lr   hands  to  glorify  him  amongst 
men,  by  a  conduct  suited  to  his  word  and 
will.     I  am  miserably  defective  in  this 
holy  and  blessed  art,  but  1  hope  there  is 
at  the  bottom  of  all  my  sinful  infirmities, 
a  sincere  desire  to  live  just  so  long  as  I 
may  be  enabled,  in  some  poor  measure, 
to  answer  the  end  of  my  existence  in  this 
respect,  and  then  to  obey  the  summons, 
and  attend  him   in   a  world,  where  they 
who  are  his  servants  here,  shall  pay  him 
an.uosinful  obedience   for   ever.     Your 
dear  mother  is  too  good  to  me,  and  puts 
a  more  charitable  construction  upon  my 
silence  than  the  fact  will  warrant.     I  am 
not  better  employed  than  I  should  be  in 
corresponding  with    her.     I    have    that 
within,  which  hinders  me  wretchedly,  in 
every  thing  that  I    ought    to  do,  but   is 
prone  to  trifle,  and  let   time,  and  every 
good  thii'g  run  to  waste.     I   hope  how- 
ever to  wiite  to  her  soon. 

My  lo\e,  and  best  wishes,  attend  Mr. 
Cowper,  and  all  that  eyquire  after  me. 
May  God  be  with  y  )U,  to  bless  you,  and 
dp  you  good,  by  all  liis  dispensations; 
don't  forget  me  when  you  are  sp<>nkinnr 
to  our  best  friend  before  his  Mercy- 
seat.     Yours  ever. 

N.  B.     I  am  not  married. 

LKTTER      Xlir. 

To  Jilrs.  Cnxvper. 

Oiney,  Aug.  31,  1769. 
My  dear  Cousin, 
A     i.ETTKR  from  your  brother  Frederic 
brought  me  y.-sterday  the  most  af- 
flicting   jiitelligenc-,  that   has    reached 
me  these  many  yea-s      I  pray  t)  God  to 
comfort  you,  and  to  enable  you  1 1  sustain 
t!iis  heavy  stroke  w!th    that   rssignation 


to  his  will,  which  none  but  Himself  can 
give,  and  which  he  gives  to  none  but  his 
own  children.  How  blessed  and  happy 
is  your  lot,  my  dear  friend,  beyond  ths 
common  lot  of  the  greater  part  of  man- 
kind ;  that  YOU  know  what  it  is  to  draw 
near  to  God  in  prayer  and  are  acquaint- 
ed with  a  throne  of  Grace  !  You  have 
•  resources  in  the  infinite  love  of  a  dear 
Jledeemer,  which  are  withheld  from  mil- 
liojis  :  and  the  promises  of  God,  which 
are  yea  and  amen  in  Jesu»,  are  sufficient 
to  answer  all  your  necessities,  and  to 
sweeten  the  bitterest  cup,  which  your 
heavenly  Father  will  ever  put  into  your 
hand.  May  He  now  give  you  liberty  to 
drink  at  tli«se  wells  of  salvation,  till  you 
are  filled  with  consolation  and  peace,  in 
the  midst  of  irouble.  He  has  said,  when 
thou  passest  through  the  fire,  1  will  be 
with  thee,  and  when  through  the  floods, 
they  shall  not  overflow  thee.  You  have 
need  of  such  a  word  as  this,  and  he  knows 
your  need  ofit,andthe  time  of  necessity 
is  the  time,  when  he  will  be  sure  to  ap- 
pear in  behalf  of  those,  who  trust  in  him. 
I  bear  you  and  yours  upon  my  heart 
before  him,  night  and  day,  for  I  never 
expect  to  hear  of  distress,  which  shall 
call  upon  me  with  a  louder  voice,  to  pray 
for  the  sufl'erer.  I  know  the  Lord  hears 
me  for  m}self,  vile  and  sinful  as  I  am, 
and  believe,  and  am  sure,  that  he  will 
hear  me  for  you  also.  He  is  the  friend 
of  the  widow,  and  the  father  of  the  fa- 
therless, even  God  in  his  holy  habitation  ; 
in  all  our  afflictions  he  is  afflicted,  and 
chastens  us  in  mercy.  Surely  he  will 
sanctify  this  dispensation  to  j'ou,  do  you 
great  and  everlasting  good  by  it,  make 
the  world  appear  like  dust,  and  vanity  in 
your  sight,  us  it  truly  is,  and  open  to  your 
view  the  glories  of  a  better  country, where 
there  shall  be  no  more  death,  nrither 
sorrow,  nor  pain  ;  but  God  shall  wipe 
away  all  tears  from  your  eyes  for  ever. 
Oh  that  comfortable  word  !  "  I  have 
**  chosen  thee  in  the  furnaci's  of  afflic- 
"  tion  ;  "  so  that  our  very  sorrows  are 
evidences  of  our  calling,  and  Ije  chastens 
us,  because  we  are  his  children. 

My  dear  cousin,  I  commit  you  to  the 
word  t)f  his  grace,  and  to  the  c<»mfortsof 
his  holy  spirit.  Your  liie  is  needful  f<»r 
your  family,  may  God,  in  merry  to  them, 
prol.)ng  II,  and  may  he  preserve  you 
trom  the  dang-.Tous  effects  which  a  stroke 
like  this,  might  have  upon  fl  frame  so 
ti-nder  as  yours.  I  grieve  with  you,  I 
S  F  pray 
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pray  for  you,  coulfl  I  do  more,  I  would, 
but  God  must  comfort  you.  Yours,  iu 
cur  dear  Lord  Jesus. 

LETTER    XIV. 

To  the  Rev.  William  Un-xin. 

Sept.  21,  1779. 
'  A  MICO  mio,  be  pleased  to  buy  me  a 
■^  glazier's  diamond  pencil.  I  have 
gl  .zed  the  two  frames,  designed  to  re- 
ceive my  pine  plants.  But  I  cannot 
mend  the  kitchen  windows,  till  by  the 
help  of  that  implement,  I  can  reduce  the 
glass  to  its  proper  dimensions.  If  I  were 
a  plumber,  I  should  be  a  complete  gla- 
sicr,  and  possibly  the  happy  time  may 
come,  when  1  shall  be  seen  trudging  away 
to  the  neighbouring  towns  with  a  shelf  of 
glass  hiinging  at  my  back.  If  govern- 
ment should  impose  another  tax  upon 
that  Commodity,  i  hardly  know  a  busi- 
ness, in  which  a  gentleman  might  more 
suc<es>fully  employ  himself.  A  Chinese, 
of  ten  times  my  fortune,  would  avail 
himself  ol  such  an  opportunity  without 
scruple,  and  why  should  not  I.  who  want 
money  as  much  as  any  mandarin  ip  Chi- 
na ?  Rousseau  would  have  been  charmed 
to  have  seen  me  so  occupied,  and  would 
have  exclaimed,  with  rapture,  "  that  he 
*'  had  found  the  Emilias,  who  (he  sup- 
**  posed)  had  subsisted  only  in  his  own 
**  idea."  I  would  recommend  it  to  you 
to  follow  my  example.  You  will  pre- 
sently qualify  yourself  for  the  task,  and 
may  not  only  amuse  yourself  at  home, 
but  may  even  exercise  your  skill  in 
mending  the  church  windows;  which,  as 
it  would  save  money  to  the  parish,  would 
.conduce,  together  with  your  other  mini- 
sterial accomplishments,  to  make  you 
extremely  popular  in  the  place. 

I  have  eight  pair  of  tame  pigeons. 
When  I  fiist  enter  the  garden  in  the 
morning,  I  find  them  perched  upon  the 
wall,  wailing  for  their  breakfast,  for  I 
feed  them  always  upon  the  gravel-walk. 
If  your  wish  should  be  accomplished, 
and  you  should  find  yourself  furnished 
with  the  wings  of  a  dove,  I  shall  undoubt- 
edly (ind  you  amongst  them.  Only  be 
so  good,  if  that  should  be  the  case,  to 
nnnouncc  \ourself  by  some  means  or 
other.  J-or  I  imagine  your  crop  will  re- 
quire someihing  better  than  tares  to  fill 
it. 

Your  mother  and  I,   last  week,  made 


a  trip  in  a  post-chaise  to  Gayhurst,  the 
seat  of  Mr.  Wright,  about  four  miles  off. 
He  understood  that  I  did  not  much  affect 
strange  faces,  and  sent  over  his  servant 
op  purpose  to  inform  mc,  that  he  was 
going  into  Leicestershire,  and  that,  if  I 
chose  to  see  the  gardens,  I  might  gratify 
myself,  without  danger  of  seeing  the  pro? 
prietor.  1  accepted  the  invitation,  and 
was  delighted  with  all  I  found  there. 
The  situation  is  happy,  the  gardens  ele- 
gantly disposed,  the  hot-house  in  the 
most  flourishing  slate,  and  the  orange- 
trees  the  most  captivating  creatures  of 
the  kind  I  ever  saw.  A  man,  in  *;hort, 
had  need  have  the  talents  of  Cox  or  Lang- 
ford,  the  auctioneers,  to  do  the  whole 
scene  justice.  Our  love  attends  you  all. 
Yours. 

LETTER    XV. 

To  the  same. 

Oct.  51,  17T». 

My  dear  Friend, 
T  WROTE  my  last  letter  merely  to   in- 

form  you,  that  I  jiitd  nothing  to  say, 
in  answer  to  which  you  have  said  no- 
thing. I  admire  the  propiiety  of  your 
conduct,  though  I  am  a  loser  by  it.  I 
will  endeavour  to  say  something  now,  and 
shall  hope  for  someihing  in  reiurn. 

I  have  been  well  entertained  with  John- 
son's biography,  for  which  I  thank  you  : 
with  one  exception,  and  that  a  swinging 
one,  I  think  he  has  ac<|uittcd  himself 
with  his  usual  good  sense  and  sufficiency. 
His  treatment"  of  Milton  h  unmerciful 
to  the  last  degree.*  He  has  belaboured 
that  great  poet's  character  with  the  most 
industrious  cruelty.  As  a  man,  he  has 
hardly  left  him  the  shadow  of  one  good 
quality.  Churlishness  in  his  private  life, 
and  a  rancorous  hatred  of  every  thing 
royal  in  his  public,  are  the  two  colours, 
with  which  he  has  smeared  all  the  can- 
vas. If  he  had  any  virtues,  they  are  not 
to  be  found  in  the  Doctor's  picture  of 
him,  and  it  is  well  for  Milton,  that  some 
sourness  in  his  temper,  is  the  only  vice, 
with  which  his  memory  has  been  charged; 
it  is  evident  enough,  that  if  his  biographer 
could  have  discovered  more,  he  would 
not  have  spared  him.  As  a  poet,  he  has 
treated  him  with  severity  enough,  and 
has  plucked  one  or  two  of  the  most 
beautiful  feathers  out  of  his  muse's  wing, 
and  trampled  them  under  his  great  fnot. 

He 
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Ifo  has  pr.sspil  sentence  of  condemna- 
tion upon  Lycidas,  and  has  taken  occa- 
sion, trom  that  charming  poem,   to   ex- 
pose to  ridicule  (what  is  indeed    ridicu- 
lous eiiougli)  the  cliildish  prattlement  of 
pastoral  compositions,  as  if  Lycidas  was 
the  prototype   and   patcern  of  them  all. 
The  livelinc>sof  thedescription,  thesweet- 
j'    iicbs  of  the  numbers,  the  classical  spirit 
of  antiquity,  that  prevails  in   it,   go  for 
nothing.     1  am  convinced  by   the  wh}', 
that  he  has  no  ear  for  poetical  numbers, 
or   that   it  was  stopped,    by   prejudice, 
against  the  harmony  of  Milton's.     Was 
there  ever  any  thing  so  delightful   as  the 
music  of  the  Paradise  Lost  ?    It   is    like 
that  of  a  tine  organ;  has  the  fullest,  and 
the  deepest  tones  of  majesty,  with  all  the 
softness  and  elegance  of  the  Dorian  flute. 
Variety  without  end,  and  never  equalled, 
unless  perhaps  by  Virgil.     Yet  the  Doc- 
tor  has   little,  or  nothing,    to  say  upon 
this  copious  theme,  but  talks  somelhing 
about  the  unfitness  of  the   English   lan- 
guage for  blank  verse,  and  how  apt  it  is, 
in  the  mouih  of  some  readers,  to  degene- 
rate into  declamation. 

I  could  talk  a  good  while  longer,  but 
J  have  no  room  ;  our  love  attends   you. 

Yours  afi'ectionaiely. 

LETTER    XVI. 
To  the  same, 

Dec.  2,  1779. 
TV/Ty  dear  friend,  how  quick  is  the  suc- 
"^^  cession  of  Kuman  events !  The  cares 
of  to-day  are  seldom  the  cares  of  to- 
morrow ;  and  when  we  lie  down  at  night, 
we  may  safely  say,  to  most  of  our  trou- 
bles— "  Ye  have  done  your  worst,  and 
**  we  shall  meet  no  more." 

'J'his  observation  was  suggested  to  me 
by  reading  your  last  letter;  which, though 
I  have  written  since  I  received  it,  I  have 
never  answered.  When  that  epistle  pass- 
t  ed  under  your  pen,  you  were  miserable 
about  your  tithes,  and  your  imagina- 
tion was  hung  round  with  pictures,  that 
terriued  you  to  such  a  degree,  as  made 
even  the  receipt  of  money  burthensome. 
But  it  is  all  over  now.  You  sent  away 
your  farmers  in  good  humour,  (for  you 
can  make  people  merry  whenever  you 
plfase)  ;  and  now  you  have  nothing  to 
<lo,  but  to  chink. your  purse,  and  laugh 
at  what  is  past.  Your  delicacy  makes 
you  groan  under  that,  which  other  men 


never  feel,  or  feel  but  lightly.  A  fly, 
that  settles  upon  the  tip  of  the  nose,  is 
trDublesorne ;  and  this  is  a  comparison 
a<lequate  to  the  most,  that  mankind  in 
general  are  sensible  of,  upon  such  tiny 
occasions.  But  the  flies,  that  pester  you, 
always  get  between  your  eyc»lids,  where 
the  annoyance  is  almost  insupportable. 

I  would  follow  your  advice,  and  en- 
deavour to  furnish  Lord  North  with  a 
scheme  of  supplies  for  the  ensuing  year, 
if  the  difliculty  f  find  in  answering  the 
call  of  my  own  emergencies,  did  not 
make  me  despair  of  satisfying  those  of 
the  nation.  J  can  say  but  this :  If  I  bad 
ten  acres  of  land  in  the  world,  whereas  I 
have  not  one,  and  in  those  ten  acres 
should  discover  a  gold  mine,  richer  than 
all  Mexico  and  Peru,  when  I  had  reserved 
a  few  ounces  for  my  own  annua!  >upj)Iy, 
1  would  willingly  give  the  rest  to  govern- 
ment. My  ambition  would  be  more 
gratified  by  annihilating  the  national  in- 
cumbrances, than  by  going  daily  down 
to  the  bottom  of  a  mine,  to  wallow  in 
my  own  emolument.  This  is  patriotism 
— you  will  allow  ;  but,  alas,  this  virtue, 
is  tor  the  most  part  in  the  hands  of  those, 
who  can  do  no  good  with  it !  lie,  tiiat 
has  but  a  single  handful  of  it,  catches  so 
greedily  at  the  first  opportunitv  of  grow- 
ing rich,  that  his  patriotism  drops  to  the 
ground,  and  he  grasps  the  gold  instead  of 
it.  He,  that  never  meets  with  such  au 
opportunity,  holds  it  fast  in  hiscieiichcd 
fists,  and  says—"  Oh,  how  much  good 
"  I  would  do,  if  I  could  !" 

Ycur  mother  says — "  Pray  send  my 
"  dear  love."  There  is  hardly  room  to 
add  mine,  but  you  will  suiipose  il. 
Yours. 

LETTER    XVH, 

To  the  Rev.  John  Nexcfon^ 


Dear  Sir,  Mny  3^  irsf). 

"VTou  indulge  in  such  a  variety  of  sub- 
-^  jects,  and  allow  pjc  such  a  latitudft 
of  excursion  in  this  scribbling  employ- 
ment, that  1  have  no  excuse  for  silence. 
I  am  much  obliged  to  you,  for  swallow- 
ing such  boluses,  as  I  send  y(»u,  for  the 
sake  of  my  gilding,  and  verily  believe,  I 
am  the  only  man  alive,  from  whom  they 
wouhl  be  welcome,  to  a  palite  like  yours. 
I  wish  I  could  make  them  more  spUndid, 
than  they  are,  more  aliur'iig  to  the  eye, 
.It  leHst,  if  not  more  pleasing  to  the  taste,  ^ 
^   F  •:  hv* 
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"  lent  mc  for  the  present,  I  must  leave 
•♦  it  soon." 


LETTER    XVIir. 
To  the  Rev.  William  Unuin. 

Maj  8,  1780. 
My  dear  Friend, 
."IV/Ty  scribbling  humour  has  of  late 
been  entirely  absorb*  d,  in  the  pas- 
sion for  landscape  drawing.  It  is  a  most 
amusing  art,  and,  l.ke  every  other  art, 
requires  much  practice,  and  attention. 

Nil  sine  multo 
Vita,  labore,  dedit  mortalibus. 


but  my  leaf-gold  is  tarnished,  and  has 
received  such  a  linge  from  the  vapours, 
tliat  are  ever  brooding  over  my  mind, 
that  I  think  it  no  small  proof  of  your 
partiality  to  me,  that  jou  will  read  my 
letters.  I  am  not  fond  of  long  winded 
metaphors,  I  have  always  observed,  that 
they  halt  at  the  latter  end  of  their  pro- 
gress, and  so  does  mine.  I  deal  much 
in  ink  indeed,  but  not  such  ink  as  is  cm- 
ployed  by  poels,  and  writers  of  essays. 
Mine  is  a  harmless  fluid,  and  guilty  of  no 
deceptions,  but  such  as  may  prevail, 
without  the  least  injury,  to  the  person 
imposed  on.  I  draw  mountains,  vallies, 
woods,  and  streams,  and  ducks,  and  dab- 
chicks.  I  admire  them  mpelf,  and  Mrs. 
Unwin  admires    them,   and    her  prai>e, 

and  my  praise   put   together,   are    fame  Excellence  is  providentially  placed  be- 
enough   for  me.     Oh  I     I    could    spehd  yond  the  reach  of  indolence,  that  success 
whole  da\s,  and    moon-liglil  nights,  in  may  be  the  reward  ot  industry,  and  that 
feeding  upon  a  lovely  prospect :   My  eyes  idleness  may  be  punij>hed  with  obscurity 
drink  the  rivers  as  they  flow.     If  every  and  disgrace.     So  long  as  I  am  pleased 
human  being  upon  earth  could  think  for  with  an   employment,   I  am   capable  of 
one  quarter  of  an  hour,  as   I   have  dene  unwearied  application,  because  my  feel- 
for  many  years,   there   might,    perhaps,  ings  are  all  nf  the  intense  kind  :    1  never 
be  many   miserable   men  among  them,  received  a  little  pleasure  from  any  thing 
but  not  an  unwakened  one    would    be  in  my  life  ;  if  I  am  delighted,  it  is  in  the 
found,   from    the  Arctic  to  the  Antartic  extreme.     The    unhappy  consequences 
circle.     At  present,   the  ditference    be-  of  this  ter.)perature  is,  that  my  attach- 
twcen  them  and  me,  is  greatly    to  their  mtnt  to  any  occupation,  seldom  outlives 
advantage.     I   delight  in   baubles,  and  the  novelty  of  it.   That  nerve  of  my  ima- 
know  them   to  be  so,  for' rested  iq,  and  gination,  that  fccls  the  touch  of  any  par- 
viewed,   without   a  reference   to     their  ticular   amusement,    twangs   under   the 
author,  nhat  is  the  earth,  what  are  the  energy  of  the  pressure  with  so  much  ve- 
planefs,    what  is  the  sun   itself,   but   a  hemence,  that  it   soon  becomes  sensible 
bauble?  Relter  for  a  man  never  to  have  of  weariness  and  fatigue.     Hence  I  draw 
seen  them,  or  to  see  them   with  the  eyes  an  unfavourable  prognostic,  and  expect 
of  a  brute,  stupid    and    unconscious   of  that  1  shall  shortly  be  constrair.ed  to  look 
what  he  beholds,  than  not  to  be  able  to  out  for  something  else.     Then  perhaps, 
say,  "  The  maker  of  all   these  wonders  I  may  string  the  harp  again,  and  be  able 
"  is  my  friend  !"    1  heir  eyes  have  never  to  comply  with  your  demand, 
been  o|)ened,  to  see  that  they  are  trifles,  Now  tor  the  visit  you  propose  to  pay 
mine  have  been,  and   will  be  'tjll   they  us,and  |)ropose  ho/ to  pay  us.     The  hope 
are  closed  for  ever.     They  think  a  fine  of  which  plays  upon  your  paper,  like  a 
estate,  H  large  conservatory,  a  hot-house,  jack-o-lantern  upon   the    ceiling.     This 
rich  as  a  West-Indian  garden,  things  of  is  no  mean  simile,  for  Virgil    (you    re- 
consequence ;  visit  them  with  pleasure,  member)  uses  it.     'Tis  here,  'tis  there, 
and  muse  upon  ihem  with  tentimes  moje.  it  vanishes,  it  returns,  it  dazzles  yn",  a 
I  am  pleased  with  a  frame  of  four  lights,  cloud  interposes,  and  it  is  gone.     How- 
doubttul  whether  the  few  pines  it   con-  over  just  the  comparison,  I  hope  you  will 
tains,  will    ever   be  worth   a    farthing  ;     contrive  to  spoil  it,  and  that  your  final 
amuse  mysf'lf  with  a  green-house,  which  determination  will   he  to  come.     As  to 
I.ord    Bute's  gardener  could  take  upim     the  masons  you  expect,  brng  them  with 
his  back,  and  walk  away  with,  and  when     you — bring  brick,  bring   mortar,    bring 
I  have  paid  it  th«»  accustonu-d   visit,  and     everything,  that  wou'd  oppose  itself  to 
watered  ii,  and  given  it  air,  I  say  to  my-     your  journey — all  shall  be  welcome.      I 
Belt — "  I'his  is  not  mine, 'tis  a  plax  thing    Lave  a  green-lmuse  that    is  too   small, 
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come  and  enlarge  it ;  build  inc  a  pinery; 
repair  the  garden  wall,  that  has  great 
need  of  your  assistance;  do  any  thing, 
you  raiuiol  do  too  much,  so  tar  iVuin 
thinking  you,  and  your  train,  trouble- 
some, we  shall  rejoice  to  see  )'ou,  upon 
these,  or  upon  any  other  terms  you  can 
propose.  But,  to  be  serious — -you  will 
do  well  to  consider,  that  a  long  summer 
js  before  you — that  the  party  will  not 
have  such  another  opportunity  to  meet, 
this  great  while — that  you  may  finish 
your  masonry  long  enough  before  winter, 
though  you  should  not  begin  this  month, 
but  that  you  cannot  always  find  your 
brother  and  sister  Powley,  at  Olney. 
These,  and  some  other  considerations, 
such  as  the  desire  we  have  to  see  you, 
and  the  pleasure  we  expect  fiom  seeing 
3'ou  all  together,  may,  and,  I  think,  ought 
to  overcome  your  scruples. 

From  a  general  recollection   of  Lord 
Clarendon's  History  of  the  Rebellion,  I 
thought,  (and  I    remember,    I  told  you 
so,)  that  there  was  a  striking  resemblance 
between  that  period,  and   the  present. 
But  I  am  now  reading,  and   have  read, 
three  volumes  of  Hume's  Histor}',  one  of 
which,  is  engrossed  intirely  by  that  sub- 
ject.    There,   I  see  reason  to  alter  my 
opinioji,  and  the  seeming  resemblance 
has  disappeared,  upon  a  more  particular 
information.     Charles   succeeded    to    a 
long  train  of  arbitrary  princes,   whose 
subjects  had    tamely  acquiesced    in  the 
"  despotism  of  their  masters,  till  their  pri- 
vileges were  all  forgot.    He  did  but  tread 
in  their  steps,  and  exemplify  the  princi- 
ples, in  which  he  had  been   brought   up, 
when  he  oppressed  his  people.    But  just 
at  that  time,  unhappily  for  the  monarch, 
the  subject  began  to  see,  and  to  see,  that 
he  had  a  right  to  property  and  freedom4 
This  marks  a  sufficient  difi'erence  between 
the  disputes  of  that  day,  and  the  present. 
But  ther«  was   another   main   cause  of 
that  rebellion,  which,  at  this  time,  does 
not  operate  at  all.     The  king  was  de- 
voted to  the  hierarchy,  his  subjects  were 
puritans,  and  would  not  bear  it.     Every 
circumstance  of  ecclesiastical  order  and 
discipline,  was  an  abomination  to  them, 
and  ill  his  esteem,  an  indispensable  duty, 
and,  though  at  last,  he   was  obliged    to 
give  up  many  things,  he  would  not  abolish 
episcopacy,   and  till  that  were  done,  his 
concessions  could  have  no   conciliating 
eliecl.     These  two  concurring    causes, 


were  indeed  sufficient  to  set  three  king- 
doms in  a  (lame.  But  they  subsist  not 
now,  nor  any  other,  I  hope,  notwith- 
standing the  bustle  made  by  the  patriots, 
equal  to  the  production  of  such  terribU 
events.     Yours,  my  dear  friend. 

LETTER    XLX. 

7o  Mrs.  Coruper. 

May  10,    1780. 

My  dear  Cousin, 
T  BO  not  write  to  comfort  you :  that 

office  is  not  likely  to  be  well  per- 
formed by  one,  who  has  no  comfort  for 
himself;  nor  to  comply  with  an  imper- 
tinent ceremony,  which  in  general,  might 
well  be  spared  upon  such  occasions  :  but 
because  I  would  not  seem  inditierent  to 
the  concerns  of  those,  I  have  so  much, 
reason  to  esteem,  and  love.  If  I  did  not 
sorrow  for  your  brother's  death,  I  should 
expect  that  nobo<ly  would  for  mine ; 
when  I  knew  him,  he  was  much  be- 
loved, and  I  doubt  not  continued  to  be 
so.  To  live  and  die  together,  is  the  lot 
of  a  few  happy  families,  who  hardly 
know  what  a  separation  means,  and  one 
sepulchre  serves  them  all ;  but  the  ashes 
of  our  kindred  are  dispersed  indeed. 
SVhether  the  American  gulph  has  swal- 
lowed up  any  other  of  my  relations,  I 
know  not;  it  has  made  many  mourners. 

Believe  me,  my  dear  Cousin,  though 
after  a  long  silence,  which  perhaps,  no- 
thing less  than  the  present  cencern,  could 
have  prevailed  with  me  to  interrupt,  as 
much  as  ever,  Your  afllctionaie  kins- 
man. 

LETTER    XX. 

To  the  Rev.  William  Unu-ifl. 

July  27,  1780. 
My  dear  Friend, 
A  s  two  men  sit  silent,  after  having  ex- 
hausted  all  their  topics  of  conver- 
sation ;  one  Says — "  It  is  very  fine  wea- 

"  ther," and  the  other  says — "Ye»i" 

one  blows  his  nose,  and   the  other 

rubs  his  eye-brows;  (by  the  way,  this 
is  very  much  in  Homer's  manner)  such 
seems  to  be  the  case  between  you  and 
me.  After  a  silence  of  some  days,  1 
wrote  you  a  long  somethnig,  that  (1  sup- 
pose) was  uothiui^  to  the  purpose  1»k- 
3  F  3  cause 
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cause  it  has  not  afforded  you  materials 
for  an  answer.  Nevertheless,  as  it  of- 
ten happens  in  the  case  above  stated, 
one  of  the  distressed  parties,  being  deeply 
sensible  of  the  awkwardness  of  a  dnnib 
duet,  breaks  silence  ac^ain,  and  resolves 
to  speak,  thniig'.i  he  has  nothing  to  r.ay, 
so  it  fares  with  ine.  I  am  with  you  again 
in  the  form  of  an  ppistle,  though  consi- 
dering my  present  emptiness,  1  have  rea- 
son to  foar,  that  y(!ur  only  joy  upon  the 
occasion  will  be,  that  it  is  conveyed  to 
you  in  a  frank. 

When  I  began,  I  expected  no  inter- 
ruption. But  if  I  had  expected  inter- 
ruptions without  end,  I  should  have  been 
less  disappointed.  First  came  the  bar- 
ber ;  who,  after  having  embellished  the 
outside  of  my  head,  has  left  the  inside 
just  asunfurnished  as  he  found  it.  Then 
came  Olney  bridge,  not  into  the  house, 
bat  into  the  conversation.  The  cause 
relating  to  it,  was  tried  on  Tuesday  at 
Buckingham.  The  judge  dii'ected  the 
jury  to  find  a  verdict  favourable  to  Ol- 
ney. The  jury  consisted  of  one  knave, 
and  eleven  fools.  The  last  mentioned, 
followed  the  afore-mentioned,  as  sheep 
follow  a  bell-wether,  and  decided  indi- 
rect opposition  to  the  said  judge,  'i  hen 
a  flaw  was  discovered  in  the  indictment. 
The  indictment  was  quashed,  and  an  order 
made  for  a  new  trial.  The  new  trial 
will  be  in  the  King's  bench,  where  said 
knaves  and  said  fools,  will  have  nothing 
to  do  with  it.  So  the  men  of  Olney  fling 
up  their  caps,  and  assure  themselves  of 
a  complete  victory.  A  victory  will  save 
me,  and  your  mother,  many  shillings, 
perhaps  some  pounds,  which,  except 
that  it  has  afforded  me  a  subject  to  write 
upon,  was  the  only  reason,  why  I  said  so 
much  about  it.  I  know  you  take  an 
interest  in  all  that  concerns  us,  and  will 
consequently  rejoice  with  us,  in  the  pro- 
spect of  an  event  in  which  we  are  con- 
cerned so  nearly.  .  Yours  aftectionate- 

LETTER    XXI. 

7^0  the  same. 

Aug.  Q,  1760. 

My  dear  Friend, 

'^'LT'oir  like  to  hear  from  me — This  is  a 

very    good    reason    why   I   should 

write — but  I  have  nothing  to  sny — This 

seems  equally  a  gooxl  reason  why  1  should 


not — Vet  if  you  had  alighted  from  your 
horse  at  our  door  this  morning,  and  at 
this  present  writing,  being  live  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon,  had  found  occasion  to 

say  to  me "  Mr.  Cowper,  you  have 

'*  not  spoke  since  I  came  in,  have  you 
"  resolved  never  to  speak  again  ?"  It 
would  be  but  a  poor  reply,  if  in  ans- 
wer to  the  summons,  I  should  plead  in- 
ability as  my  best,  and  only  excuse.  And 
this  by  the  way,  suggests  to  me  a  season- 
able piece  of  instruction,  and  reminds  me 
of  what  I  am  very  apt  to  forget,  when  I 
have  any  epistolary  business  in  hand; 
that  a  letter  may  be  written  upon  any 
thing  or  nothing  just  as  that  any  thing 
or  nothing  happens  to  occur.  A  man 
that  has  a  journey  before  him  twenty 
miles  in  length,  which  he  is  to  perform 
on  foot,  will  not  hesitate,  and  doubt, 
whether  he  shall  set  out  or  not,  because 
he  docs  not  readily  conceive  how  he  shall 
ever  reach  the  end  of  it;  for  he  knows, 
that  by  the  simple  operation  of  moving 
one  foot  forward  tirst,  and  then  the 
other,  he  shall  be  sure  to  accomplish  it. 
So  it  is  in  the  pix'sent  case,  and  so  it  is 
in  every  similar  case.  A  letti-r  is  writ- 
ten as  a  conversation  is  maintained,  or  a 
journey  performed,  not  by  preconcert- 
ed or  premeditated  means,  a  new  con- 
trivance, or  an  invention  never  heard  of 
before,  but  merely  by  maintaining  a  pro- 
gress, and  resolving,  as  a  i)ostilion  docs, 
having  once  set  out,  never  to.  stop,  till 
we  reach  the  appointed  end.  Jfaman 
may  talk  without  thinking,  why  may  he 
not  write  upon  the  same  terms  ?  A  grave 
gentleman  of  the  last  century,  a  tie- 
wig,  square-toe,  Sleinkirk  figure,  would 

say "  Aiy  good  sir,  a  man  has  no 

"  right  to  do  cither."  But  it  is  to  be 
hoped,  that  the  present  century,  has  no- 
thing to  do  with  the  mouldy  opinions  of 
the  last,  and  so  good  Sir  Launcelot,  or 
Sir  I'aul,  or  whatever  be  your  name,  step 
into  your  picture  frame  again,  and  look 
as  if  you  thought  for  another  century, 
and  leave  us  moderns  in  the  mean  time, 
to  think  wheu  we  can  and  to  write  whe- 
ther we  can  or  not,  else  wi*  might  as 
well  be  dead  as  you  are. 

When  we  look  back  upon  our  fore- 
fathers, we  seem  to  look  back  upon  the 
people  oi'  another  nation,  almost  upon 
creatures  of  another  species.  Their  vast 
rambling  mansions,  ^pacious  halls,  and 
painted  casements,  tlie  golhic  porch, 
smothered  with  honeysuckles,  thcii  little 
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gardens,  and  high  walls,  their  box-edg 
.ngs,  balls  of  holly,  and  yew-tree  statues, 
are  become  so  entirely  unfashionable 
now,  that  we  can  hardly  believe  it  pos- 
sible, that  a  people,  who  resembled  us  so 
little  in  their  taste,  should  resemble  us 
in  any  thing  else.  But  in  every  thing 
else,  1  suppose,  they  'A-ere  our  counter- 
parts exactly,  and  lime,  that  has  sewed 
up  the  slashed  sleeve,  and  reduced  the 
large  trunk  hose  to  a  neat  pair  of  silk 
stockings,  has  left  human  nature  just 
where  it  found  it.  The  inside  of  the 
man  at  least,  has  undergone  no  change. 
His  passions,  appetites,  and  aims,  are 
just  what  they  ever  were.  They  wear 
perhaps  a  handsomer  disguise  than  they 
did  in  days  of  yore  ;  for  philosophy  and 
literature  will  have  their  effect  upon  the 
exterior,  but  in  every  other  respect,  a 
modern,  is  only  an  ancient  in  a  different 
dress.    Yours, 

LETTER    XXII. 

To  Mrs.  Cowper. 

Aug.  SI,    1780. 

My  dear  Cousin, 
T  AM  obliged  to  you  for  your  long  let- 
''■  tor,  which  did  not  seem  so,  and  for 
your  short  one,  which  was  more  than  I 
had  any  reason  to  expect.  Short  as  it 
was,  it  conveyed  to  mc  two  interesting 
articles  of  intelligence.  An  account  of 
your  recovering  from  a  fever,  and  of  Lady 
Cowper's  death.  The  latter  was,  I  sup- 
pose, to  be  expected,  for  by  what  remem- 
brance I  have  of  her  Ladysiiip,  who  was 
never  much  acquainted  with  her,  she  had 
reached  those  years,  that  are  always 
found  upon  the  borders  of  another  world. 
As  for  you,  your  time  o'f  life  is  compara- 
tively of  a  youthful  date.  You  may 
think  of  death  as  ranch  as  you  please 
(you  cannot  think  of  it  too  much)  but  I 
hope  you  will  live  to  think  of  it  many 
years. 

It  costs  me  not  much  difficulty  to  sup- 
pose, that  my  friends  who  were  already 
grown  old,  when  I  saw  them  last,  are  old 
still,  but  it  costs  roe  a  good  deal  some- 
times to  think  of  those,  who  were  at  that 
lime  young,  as  being  older  than  they 
were.  Not  having  been  an  eye-witness 
of  the  change,  that  time  has  made  in 
them,  and  my  former  idea  of  them  not 
being  corrected  by  observation,  it  re- 
jnains  the  same;  my  memory  presents 


me  with  this  image  unimpaired,  and 
while  it  retains  the  resemblance  of  what 
they  were,  forgets  that,  by  this  time,  the 
picture  may  have  lost  much  of  its  like- 
ness, through  the  alteration,  that  suc- 
ceeding years  have  made  in  the  original* 
I  know  not  what  impressions  Tune  may 
have  made  upon  your  person,  for  while 
his  claws  (as  our  grannams  called  them) 
strike  deep  furrows  in  some  faces,  he 
seems  to  sheath  them  with  much  tender- 
ness, as  if  fearful  of  doing  injury,  to 
others.  But  though  an  enemy  to  the 
person,  he  is  a  friend  to  the  nund,  and 
you  have  found  him  so.  Though,  even 
in  this  respect,  his  treatment  of  us  de- 
pends upon  what  he  meets  with  at  our 
hands;  if  we  use  him  well,  and  listen 
to  his  admonitions,  he  is  a  friend  imiecd, 
but  iherwise  the  worst  of  enemies,  who 
takes  from  us  daily  something  that  we 
valued,  and  gives  us  nothing  better  in  its 
stesd.  It  is  well  with  then),  who,  like 
you,  can  stand  a  tip-toe  on  the  moun- 
tain top  of  human  life,  look  down  .vith 
pleasure  upon  the  valley  they  have  pass- 
ed, and  sometimes  stretch  their  wings  iii 
joyful  hope  of  a  happy  flight  into  Eter- 
nity. Yet  a  little  while,  and  your  hope 
will  be  accomplished. 

When  you  can  favour  me  with  a  little 
account  of  your  own  family,  without  in- 
convenience, 1  shall  be  glad  to  receive 
it,  for  though  separated  from  my  kin- 
dred by  little  more  than  half  a  century 
of  miles,  I  know  as  little  of  their  con- 
cerns, as  if  oceans,  and  continents  were 
interposed  between  us.  Yours,  my  dear 
Cousin. 

LETTER    XXVIM. 

To  the  Rev.  William  Unvii/i. 

Sept.  3,1783. 

Sly  dear  Friend, 
T  AM  glad  you  are  so  provident,  and 

that  while  you  are  young,  you  have 
fwrnished  yourself  with  the  meaiis  of 
comfort  in  old  age.  Your  crutch  and 
your  pipe,  may  be  of  um  to  you,  (and 
may  they  be  so)  should  your  years  be 
extended  to  an  antediluvian  date,  and 
for  your  perfect  accommodation,  you 
seem  to  want  nothing  but  a  clerk  called 
Snuffle,  and  a  sexton  of  the  name  of  Ske- 
leton, to  make  your  ministeral  equipage 
complete. 

I  think  I  have  read  as  much  of  the 
3  F  4  first 
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rir>t  volume  of  the  Uiograjihia,  as  I  bhaU 
ever  read,     i  find  it  very  aniusiiij; ;  more 
so  perhaps,  ihan  it  would  have  been,  had 
ihiy  sifted  their  characters  with    more 
exactness,  and  admitted  none  but  those, 
who  had  in  some  way  or  other,  entitled 
then.si'lves  to  immortality,  by  deserving 
well  ot  the  public.     Such  a  compilation, 
would  pirhapshave  been  more  judicious, 
though  I  confess  it  would  have  aftbrded 
less  variety.     The  priests  and  monks  of 
earlier,  and    the  doctors  of  later  days, 
wh(»  have  signalized  themselves  by  no- 
thing, but  a  controversial  pamphlet,  long 
since  thrown  by,  and  never  to  be  perused 
again,  might  have  been  forgntten,  with  • 
out  injury,  or  loss  to  the  iiaiijnal  cha- 
racter for  learning  or  genius.     T:»is  ob- 
servation suggested  to  me  the  following 
lines,  which  may  serve  to  illusirate  my 
meaning,  and  at  the  same  time  to  give 
my  criticibiu  a  sprighllier  air. 

Oh  fojul  attempt  to  give  a  deaihiiss  lot 
To  iiaiucs  ij.iiot)lc,  born  to  be  li^rgoi 
In  vaiu  teccnicd  in  historic  p^ue, 
Tlii-y  court  ihe  notice  of  a  lutiire  age  ; 
TIioKe  twinkling,  liiiv,  lustres  ol' iln' land. 
Drop  one  by  one,  froiii  faint's  tieglecliiii^  hand; 
J.ctliean  t;ul|)ii9  receive  llieni  ai>  tlii.-y  lail. 
And  dark  ubliviun  soon  ubsorbs  them  hII. 
So  uiitn  a  ciiilci  (as  plajful  children  use) 
Has  burnt  lu  ciuJur  u  stale  la>t  ^  ear's  news. 
The  Biiiue  exiinct,  he  views  the  roving  fire. 
There  goes  ni^'  lady,  and  their  goes  the  'squire. 

There  goes  tlie  parson (.)h  illustrious  spark' 

And    there scarce    less    iiiustrious— — jjois 

the  clerk. 

Virgil  ailmits  none  but  worthies  into 
the  Elysian  rields;  1  cannot  recollect  the 
lines  in  which  he  describes  them  all,  but 
these  ill  particular  I  well  remember — 

Quique  tui  niemorrs  alios  fecere  lucrendo. 
Inveiitas  sut  qui  vitaiu  rtcolucte  per  artes. 

A  chaste  and  scrupulous  conduct  like 
bis,  would  well  become  the  writer  of  na- 

tii^iial    biography. liul    enough     uf 

ihis. 

Ottr  respects  attend  Miss  Shutt^- 
•wori-li,  \\\:\i  many  thanks  for  her  intei-li- 
cd  prei>ent.  Some  purst-s  derive  al!  their 
value  froaj  their  contents,  but  these  will 
have  an  inttrvU^ic  value  of  their  own,  and 
though  ij.iiie  kliould  be  often  empty, 
which  is  not  Hn.-iui|)robablcsupp(isiii(in, 
I  shul!  snil  esteem  tt  highly  on  its  own 
account. 

If  you  could  meet  with  a&efond-hand 
■Viijfil.    giUo     !!i.n.c-r,    ti>\[\     II;.,u    and 


Odyssey,  together  with  a  Clavis,  for  I 
have  no  Lexicon,  and  all  tolerably  cheap, 
I  shall  be  obliged  to  you,  }{  you  wiil 
majce  the  purchase.     Yuuis. 

LETT  E  11    XXIV. 

Tu  the  same. 

Sept.  7,  1780. 
^ly  dear  Friend, 
A  s  many  gentlemen  as  there  are  in  the 
world,  who  have  ciiildren,  and  heads, 
capable  of  reflecting  upon  the  important 
subject  of  their  education,  so  many  opi- 
^lions  there  are  ab^utit;  and  many  of 
them  just  and  sen*ible,  though  almost  all 
dirteriiig  from  each  other.  With  respect 
to  the  eiiucation  of  boys,  I  think,  they 
are  generally  made  to  draw  in  Latin  and 
Greek  trammels  too  soon.  It  is  pleasing 
no  doubt  to  a  parent,  to  see  bis  child 
already  in  some  sort  a  proficient  in  those 
languages,  at  an  age,  when  most  others 
are  entirely  ignorant  of  them  ;  but  hence 
it  often  happens,  thkt  a  boy,  who  could 
construe  a  fable  of  .Lsop,  at  six  or  seven 
years  of  age,  having  exhausted  his  little 
stock  of  attLiition  and  iiiligence,  in  mak- 
ing that  notable  acquisition,  grows  weaiy 
of  his  task,  conceives  a  dislike  for  study, 
anil  perhaps  makes  but  a  very  inditierent 
progress  afterwards.  The  mind  and  body 
have,  in  this  respect,  a  striking  resem- 
blance of  each  other,  in  cluldhood  they 
are  both  nimble,  but  not  strong;  ihey 
can  skip,  and  frisk  about  with  wonderful 
agility,  but  hard  labour  spoils  them  bollu 
In  matuitryears  they  become  Icse  active, 
but  nmre  vigorous,  more  capable  of  ii 
li.\t  Hpplicatioii,  and  ran  make  themselves 
fcport  with  that,  which  a  little  earlier 
would  have  affected  them  with  intolera- 
ble latigue.  I  should  recommend  it  to 
vou,  theiefoie,  but  after  all  you  must 
judge  for  yoursell")  to  allot  the  two  next 
years  of  little  John's  scholarship  to  writ- 
ing and  arithmetic,  together  with  which, 
lor  variety's  sake,  and  because  it  is  ca- 
pable of  being  formed  into  an  amuse- 
ment, 1  would  mingle  geography,  a  sci- 
ence which  if  not  attended  to  betimes,  is 
seldom  maile  an  object  ot  much  coiisirle- 
Kition  ;)  essentially  necessary  to  the  ac- 
complishment of  a  gentleman,  yet,  as  I 
know  (by  sad  ex))erience)  imperfectly,  if 
at  all,  inculcated  in  the  schools.  Lord 
Spencer's  son,  when  he  was  four  years 
ui  u£e.  knew  the  siiuaiiuii  of  every  king- 
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doni,  country,  city,  river,  and  remark- 
able mountain  in  the  world.  Fur  this 
atlainnKMit,  which  1  suppose  iiis  talher 
had  never  made,  he  was  indebted  to  a 
plaything; ;  havinji;  been  accustomed  to 
amuse  hiiiibelf  with  those  maps,  which 
are  cut  into  several  compartmenls,  so  as 
^  to  be  thrown  into  a  heap  of  confusion, 
^  that  they  may  be  put  together  again 
■with  an  exact  coincidence  of  all  their 
angles  and  bearings,  so  as  to  form  a  per- 
fect whole. 

If  he  begins  Latin  and  Greek  at  eight, 
or  even  at  nine  years  of  age,  it  is  surely 
soon  enough.     Seven  j'ears,    the    usual 
allowance  for  these  acquisitions,  are  more 
than  sullicient  for  the  purpose,  especially 
with  his  readiness  in  learning  ;  for  you 
would  hardly  wish  to  have  him  (juuhfted 
for  the  university  before  fifteen,  a  period, 
in  my  mind,  much  too  early  for  it,   and 
when  he  could  hardly  be    trusted    there 
wiihuut  the  utmost  <langer  to  his  morals. 
Upon  the  whole,  you  will  perceive,  that 
in  my  judgment,  the  didiculry,  as  well  as 
the  wisdom,  consists  more  in    bridling 
in,  and  keeping  back,  a  boy  of  his  parts, 
than  in  pushing  him  forward.     If,  there- 
fore, at  the  end  of  ^lie  two  next   years, 
instead  of  putting  a  grammar  into  his 
hand,  you  should  allo%v   him    to  amuse 
himself  with  some  agreeable  writers  upon 
the  subject  of  natural   philosophy,   for 
another  vear,   I  think  it  would   ansvver 
well.     There  is  a  hook  called  Cosmothe- 
oria  Puerilis,    there  are  Durham's  Phy- 
sico  and  Astro-lhe()logy,    together  with 
several  others  in  the  same  manner,  very 
intelligible  evei  to  u  child,  and   full  of 
useful  instruction. 

LETTER  XXV. 

To   Justph  lUlly    Esq. 

Feb.  15,  1781. 
My  dear  Friend, 
T  am  glad  you  were  pleased  with  my  re- 
port of  so  extraordinary  a  case.  If 
the  thought  of  versifying  the  decisions  of 
ourcourts  of  justice  liad  struck  me,  while 
I  had  the  honour  to  attend  them,  it  would 
perhaps  have  been  no  difficult  matter  to 
have  compiled  a  volume  of  such  amusing 
aiidjnterestiiig  precedents;  which  if  they 
wi.nied  the  eloquence  of  the  Greek  or 
Roman  oratory,  would  have  amply  com- 
pensated that  deficiency  by  the  hanuony 
of  rhyme  and  me  tin?. 


Your  account  of  my  uncle  and  your 
mother  gave  me  great  pleasure.  I  have 
long  been  afraid  to  inquire  after  some  iit 
who-,e  welfare  1  always  feel  myself  inte- 
rested, lest  the  question  should  produce 
a  painful  answer.  Longevity  is  the  lot 
of  so  few,  and  is  so  seldom  rendered  com- 
fortable by  the  associations  of  good  health, 
and  gooil  spirits,  that  I  could  not  very 
reasonably  suppose,  either  your  relation^ 
or  njine  so  happy  in  those  respects,  as  ic 
seems  they  are.  May  they  continue  to 
enjoy  those  blessings  so  long  as  the  date 
of  life  shall  last.  I  do  not  think  that  in 
these  coster-monger  days,  a^  I  have  a 
notion  Falstaff  calls  them,anuiitideluviait 
age  is  at  all  a  desirable  thing,  Ijut  to  livr. 
comfortably,  while  we  do  live,  i$  a  -Treat 
mailer,  and  conqirehends  in  it  every  luut;; 
that  can  be  wished  for  on  this  side  the 
curtain  that  hangs  between  tijne  aai 
ctetnity  ! 

Farewell  my  better  friend,  than  any 
I  have  to  boast  of  either  among  the  Lord* 
— or  gentlemen  of  the  ilouso  of  Coiu- 
monv. 

LETTER     XXVL 

To  the  n.ev,  William  Uirxiit. 

June  24.  1781. 
My  dear  Friend, 
npuE  letter  you  withheld  so  long,  lest 
it  should  give    me   pain,  gave    me 
pleasure.      Horace  says,  the  poets  are  it  . 
waspish  race  ;  and  from  my  own  experi- 
ence of  the  temper  of  two  or  three,  witU 
whom  I  was  formerly  connected,   I  can 
readily  subscribe   to   the   character  he 
gives  thenu     But  for  niy  own   part,   I 
have  never  yet  felt  that  excessive  irrUa- 
biiiiy,  which  some  writers  discover,  when 
a  friend,  in  the  words  of  Pope, 

"  Just  hints  a  fault,  or  hesitates  dislike." 

Least  of  all  I  would  give  way  to  such  au 
unseasonable  ebullition,  merely  because 
a  civil  question  is  proposed  to  me,  with 
such  gentleness,  and  by  a  man,  whose 
concern  for  my  credit  and  character,  I 
veiily  believe  to  be  sincere.  I  reply 
tiierefoie,  not  peevishly,  but  with  a  sense 
of  ihe  kindness  of  youi  inleiiiions,  that 
I  hope  you  may  make  yourself  very  easy 
on  a  subject,  that  1  can  perceive  has  oc- 
casioned you  some  solicitude.  When  I 
wrote  the  poem  called  Trulii,  it  was  in- 
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dispensably  necessary  that  I  should  set 
forth  that  Joctrine,  which  I  know  to  be 
true,  and  that  I  should  pass  what  I  un- 
ilerstood  to  be  a  just  censure  upon  opi- 
nions, and  persuasions,  that  diflcr  from, 
or  stand  in  direct  opposition  to  it ;  be- 
cause, though  some  errors  may  be  inno- 
cent, and  even  religious  errors  are  not 
always  pernicious,  yet  in  a  case,  where 
the  I'aith  and  hope  ol  a  Christian  are  con- 
cerned, they  must  necessarily  be  dc- 
Mructivc;  and  because  neglecting  this,  I 
should  liave  betrayed  my  subject;  either 
suppressing,  what  in  my  ju<igmcnt,  is  of 
the  last  importance,  or  giving  counte- 
nance, by  a  timid  silence,  to  tl>c  very 
evils  it  was  my  design  to  combat.  'I  hat 
you  may  understand  me  better,  I    will 

subjoin that  I  wrote   that  poem    on 

purpose  to  inculcate  the  eleemosynary 
character  of  the  Gospel,  as  a  diipensa- 
tion  of  me!  cy,  in  the  most  absolute  sense 
of  the  word,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  claims 
of  merit  on  the  part  of  the  receiver ; 
consccjucntly  to  set  the  brand  of  invali- 
dity upon  the  plea  of  works,  and  to  dis- 
cover, upon  scriptural  ground,  the  ab- 
surdity of  that  notion,  which  includes  a 
solecism  in  the  very  terms  of  it,  that 
man,  by  repentance,  and  good  works, 
may  deserve  the  mercy  of  his  Maker — I 
call  it  a  solecism,  because  mercy  de- 
served ceases  to  be  mercy,  and  must  take 
the  name  of  justice.  This  is  the  opinion 
¥.hich  I  said  in  mj'  last,  the  world  would 
not  accjuiesce  in,  but  except  this,  I  do 
not  recollfct  that  I  have  introduced  a 
syllable  into  any  of  my  pieces,  that  they 
can  possibly  object  to  ;  and  even  this  I 
have  endeavoured  to  deliver  from  doctri- 
nal dryness,  by  as  many  pretty  things,  in 
tho  vviiy  of  trinket,  and  plaything,  as  I 
could  muster  upon  the  sniijett.  So  that 
if  I  haveiubbe«i  llxir  gum>,  I  have  taken 
care  to  do  it  with  a  cor:il,  and  even  that 
coral  embellished  by  the  ribbon  to  which 
it  is  tied,  and  recomujeDde*!  by  the  tink- 
ling of  all  the  bells  I  could  contrive  to 
an:iex  to  it. 

You  need  not  trouble  j'oursclf  to  call 
on  Johnson  ;  being  perfectly  acquninled 
with  the  progress  of  tho  business,  I  am 
able  to  satisfy  your  curiosity  myself — 
the  post  before  the  last,  I  returned  to 
him  the  second  sheet  of  Table-Talk, 
which  he  had  sent  me  for  correction,  and 
which  stands  foremost  in  the  volume. 
The  delay  has  enabled  me  to  add  a  piece 
of  cuniiderable  length,  which,  but  lor  the 


delay,  would  njt  have  made  its  appear* 
ance  upon  this  occasion — it  answers  to 
the  name  of  Hope. 

1  remember  a  line  in  the  Odvssey, which 
literally  translated,  imports,  that  there  is 
nothing  in  the  wf)rld  more  impudent  than 
the  belly.  But  had  Homer  met  with  an 
instan'~e  of  modesty  like  yours,  he  would 
either  have  suppressed  that  observation, 
or  at  least  have  qualified  it  with  an  ex- 
ception. I  hope  that,  for  the  future, 
Mrs.  Unwin  will  never  sufl'er  you  to  go 
to  London,  without  putting  some  vic- 
tuals in  your  pocket ;  for  what  a  strange 
article  would  it  make  in  a  news-paper, 
that  a  tall,  well  dressed  gentleman,  by 
his  appearance  a  clergyman,  and  with  a 
purse  of  gold  in  his  pocket,  was  found 
starved  to  death  in  the  street.  How 
would  it  puzzle  conjecture,  to  account 
for  such  a  phenomenon  !  Some  would 
suppose  that  you  had  been  kidnapt,  like 
Betty  Canning,  of  hungry  memory: 
others  would  say,  the  gentleman  was  a 
Methodist,  and  had  practised  a  rigorous 
self-denial,  which  had  unhappily  proved 
too  hard  for  his  constitution  ;  but  I  will 
venture  to  say,  that  nobody  would  di- 
vine the  real  cause,  or  suspect  for  a  mo- 
ment, that  your  modesty  had  occasioned 
the  tragedy  in  question.  By  the  way,  is 
it  not  possible,  that  the  spareness,  and 
slenderness  of  your  pcrsoii  may  be  owing 
to  the  same  cause  ?  for  surely  it  is  rea- 
sonable to  suspect,  that  the  bashfulness, 
which  could  prevail  against  you,  on  so 
trying  an  occasion,  may  be  equally  \nc.- 
valent  on  others.  I  remember  having 
been  told  by  Colman,  that  when  he  once 
dined  with  Garrick,lie  repeatedly  pressed 
him  to  cut  more  of  a  certain  dish,  that 
he  was  known  to  be  particularly  fond  of; 
Colman  as  oflen  refused,  and  at  last  de- 
clared he  could  not  ;  "  But  could  uot 
"  Vou,"  says  Garrick,  "  if  you  was  in  u 
"  (lark  closet  by  yourself  ?"  The  same 
questi<»n  might  perliaps  be  put  to  you, 
with  as  much,  or  more  propriety,  and 
therefore  I  recommend  it  to  you,  either 
to  lurnish  yourself  with  a  little  more  as- 
surance, or  always  to  eat  in  the  dark. 

We  sympathize  with  Mrs.  Unwin,  and 
if  it  will  be  any  comfort  to  her  to  know 
it,  call  assure  her,  that  a  lady  in  our 
neighbiurhood  is  always,  on  fiuch  occa- 
sions, the  most  misi-'iable  of  all  things, 
and  yet  escapes  with  great  facility, 
through  all  the  dangers  of  her  slate. 
Yours,  ut  scmprr. 

LOTXIl 
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LETTER    XXVII. 

To  the  same. 

Oct,    6,   1781. 
Afv  'lear  Friend, 


W 


with  a  view  to  their  advantage.  There 
is  nothing  agreeable,  to  be  sure,  in  be- 
ing chronicled  tor  a  dunce ;  but  I  believe, 
there  lives  not  a  man  upon  earth,  who 
would  be  less  affected  by  it  than  myself. 
With  all  this  indifference  to  fame,  which 
you  know  me    too    well   to  suppose  me 


HAT  a  world  arc  you  daily  conver-  capable  of  affecting,  I  have  taken  the 
sant  with,  which  I  have  not  seen  utmost  pains  to  deserve  it.  This  may 
thcscf  twenty  years,  and  shall  never  see  appear  a  mystery,  or  a  paradox  in  prac- 
again  !  The  arts  of  dissipation  (I  sup-  tice,  but  it  is  true.  I  considered  that 
pose)  are  no  where  practised  with  more  x.he  taste  of  the  day  is  refmed,  and  deli- 
refinement,  or  success,  than  at  the  place  cate  to  excess,  and  that  to  disgust  that 
of  your  present  residence.  Uy  your  ac-  delicacy  of  taste,  by  a  slovenly  inatten- 
count  of  it,  it  seems  to  be  just  what  it  tion  to  it,  would  be  to  forfeit,  at  once, 
was  when  I  visited  it,  a  scene  of  idleness  .j\\  hope  of  being  useful  ;  and  for  this 
and  luxury,  music,  dancing,  cards,  walk-  reason,  though  I  have  written  more  verse 
ing,  riding,  bathing,  eating,  drinking,  this  last  year,  than  perhaps  any  man  in 
coffee,  tea,  scandal,  dressing,  yawning,  England.  I  have  finished,  and  polished, 
sleeping,  the  rooms  perhaps  more  mag-  and  touched  and  retouched,  with  the  ut- 
nificent,  because  the  proprietors  are  most  care.  If  after  all,  I  should  be  con- 
grown  richer,  but  the  manners  and  oc-  verledinto  wastepaper,it  may  te  my  mis- 
cupations  of  the  company  just  the  same,  fortune,  but  it  will  not  be  my  fault,  t 
Though  my  life  has  long  been  like  that  shall  bear  it  with  the  most  perfect  sere- 
ofa  recluse,  I  have  not  the   temper  of     ^ity, 

one,  nor  am  I  in  the  least  an  enemy  to         J  do  not  moan  to  give a  copy  : 

cheerfulness  and  good-humour;  but  I  he  is  a  good-natured  little  man,  anJ 
cannot  envy  you  your  situation  ;  I  even  crows  exactly  like  a  cock,  l)ut  knows  no 
feel  myself  constrained  to  prefer  the  si-  more  of  verse  than  the  cock  he  inii-^ 
lenceof  this  nook,  and  the  snug  fire-side     tates. 

in  our  own  diminutive  parlour,  to  all  the  Whoever  supposes  that  Lady  Austen's 
splendour  and  gaiety  of  Brighton.  fortune  is  precarious,  is  mistaken.    1  can 

You  ask  me  how  1  feel  on  the  occasion     assure  you,  upon  the  ground  of  the  most 
of  my  approaching  publication  ?    Per-     circumstantial,  and   authentic  informa- 
fectly  at  my  ease.     If  I  had   not  been     tion,  thatit  is  both  genteel,  and  perfectly 
pretty  well  assured  before  hand,  that  my     safe.     Yours, 
tranquillity  would  be  but  little  endanger- 
ed by  such  a  measure,  I  would  never  have  LETTER     XXVHL 
engaged  in  it ;  for  I  cannot  bear  disturb- 
ance.    I  have  had  in  view  two  principal  Ta  the  same. 
objects;   first,  to  amuse  myself — and  se-  jS'or.  26,  iT8l. 
condly  to  compass  that  point  in  such  a         My  dear  Friend, 
maimer,  that  others  might  possibly   be     -r  wrote  to  you  by  the  last  post,  sup- 
the  better  for  my  amusement.     If  I  have     *•  posing  you  at  Stock;  but  lest  that 
succeeded,  it  will  give  me  pleasure,  but     letter  should  not  follow  you  to  Layton- 
if  I  have  failed,  I  shall  not  be  mortified     ston,  and  you  should  su>pect  me  of  un- 
to the  degree  that  might  perhaps  be  ex-     reasonable  delay,  and  lest  the  frank  you 
pected.  I  remember  an  old  adage  (though     have  sent  me,    should    degenerate  into 
not  where  it  is  to  be  found)  "  Oe?ieuxit,     waste  paper,  and  perish  upon  my  hands, 
".  qui  bene  lattiit,"  and  if  I   had  recol-     I  write  again.     The  former  letter  how- 
lected  it  at  the  right  time,  it  should  have     ever,  containing  all  my  present  stock  of 
been  the  motto   to  my    book.     By  the     intelligence,  it  is  more  than  possible,  that 
way,  it  will  make  an  excellent  one   for    this  may  prove  a   blank,  or  but  little 
Retirement,  if  you  can  but  tell  me  whom     worthy  your  acceptance.     You   will  do 
to  quote  for  it.     The  critics  cannot  de-     me  the  justice  to  suppose,  that  if  I  could 
prive  me  of  the  pleasure  I  have   in  re-     be  very  entertaining,  I  would  be  so,  be- 
tlecting,  that  so  far  as  my  leisure  has  been     cause,  by  giving  me  credit  for  such  a 
employed  in  writing  for  the  public,   it     willingness  to  please,  you  only  allow  me 
bus  been  conscientiously  employed,  and    a  share  of  that  universal  vanity,  which 
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inclines  cvciy  man,  upon  all  occasions, 
lo  exhibit  himself  to  the  best  advantaj;e. 
To  say  the  truth  however,  when  I  write, 
as  I  do  to  you,  not  about  business,  nor 
On  any  subject  that  approaches  to  that 
description,  I  mean  much  less  my  cor- 
respondent's amusement,  which  my  mo- 
desty will  not  always  permit  me  to  hope 
for,  than  my  own.  There  is  a  pleasure, 
annexed  to  the  communication  of  one's 
ideas,  whether  by  word  of  mouth,  or  by 
letter,  which  nothing  earthly  can  supply 
the  place  of,  and  it  is  the  delight  we  tiiid 
jn  this  mutual  intercourse,  that  not  only 
proves  us  io  be  creatures  intended  fur 
social  life,  but  more  than  anything  else, 
perhaps,  fits  us  for  it. 1  have  no  pa- 
tience with  philosophers — they,  one  and 
all,  suppose  (at  least  1  understand  it  to 
be  a  prevailing  opinion  among  them) 
that  man's  weakness,  his  necessities,  his 
inability  to  stand  alone,  have  furnished 
the  prevailing  motive,  under  the  influence 
of  which,  be  renounced  at  first  a  life  of 
solitude,  and  became  a  gregarious  crea- 
ture. It  seems  to  me  more  reasonable, 
as  well  as  more  honourable  to  my  species, 
to  suppose,  that  generosity  of  soul,  and 
a  brotherly  attachment  to  our  own  kind, 
drew  us,  as  it  were,  to  one  common  cen- 
tre, taught  us  to  build  cities,  and  inhabit 
them,  and  welcome  every  stranger,  that 
would  cast  in  his  lot  amongst  us,  that  we 
might  enjoy  fellowship  with  each  other, 
and  the  luxury  of  reciprocal  endear- 
ments, without  which  a  paradise  could 
afford  no  comfort.  There  are  indeed, 
all  sorts  of  characters  in  the  world  ;  there 
are  some  whose  understandings  are  so 
sluggish,  and  whose  hearts  are  such  mere 
clods,  that  tiiey  live  in  society  without 
either  contributing  to  the  sweets  of  ii, 

or   having  any    relish    for    them a 

man  of  this  stamp,  passes  by  our  window 
conlinuall) — 1  never  saw  him  conversing 
with  a  neighbour  but  once  in  my  life, 
though  I  have  known  him  by  sight  these 
twelve  years — he  is  of  a  very  sturdy 
make,  and  has  a  round  belly,  extremely 
protuberant,  which  he  evidently  consi- 
ders as  his  best  friend,  because  it  is  his 
only  companion,  and  it  is  the  labour  of 
his  life  to  fill  it.  1  can  easily  conceive, 
that  it  is  merely  the  love  of  good  eating 
and  drinking,  and  now  and  then  the  want 
of  a  new  pair  of  shoes,  that  attaches  this 
man  so  much  to  the  neighbourhood  of 
his  felU^w-mortals  ;  for  suppose  these  ex- 
igencies, and  wthcrs  of  a  like  kind,  to 


subsist  no  longer,  and  what  is  there  that 
could  give  society  the  preference  in  his 
esteem  ?  He  might  strut  about  with  his 
two  tliunibs  upon  his  hips  in  the  wilder- 
ness, he  could  hardly  be  more  silent,  thau 
he  is  at  Olney,  and  for  any  advantage 
or  comfort,  of  friendship,  or  brotherly 
affection,  he  could  not  be  more  destitute 
of  such  blessings  there,  than  in  his  pre- 
sent situation.  But  other  men  have 
something  more  than  guts  to  satisfy ; 
there  are  the  yearnings  of  the  heart, 
which,  let  philosophers  say  what  they 
will,  are  more  importunate,  than  all  the 
necessilitsof  the  body,  that  will  not  suffer 
a  creature,  worthy  to  be  called  human, 
to  be  content  witii  an  insulated  life,  or 
to  look  for  his  friends  among  the  beasts 
of  the  forest.  Yourself  for  instance  !  It 
is  not  because  there  are  no  taylors,  or 
pastry  cooks,  to  be  found  upon  Salisbury 
plain,  that  you  do  not  chuse  it  for  your 
abode,  but  because  you  arc  a  philanthro- 
piit — because  you  are  susceptible  of  so- 
cial impressions,  and  have  a  pleasure  iu 
doing  a  kindness  when  yon  can.  Now, 
upon  the  word  of  a  poor  creature,  I 
have  said  all  that  I  have  said,  without 
the  least  intention  tu  say  one  word  of  it 
when  I  began. — But  thus  it  is  with  my 
thoughts — when  you  shake  a  crab-tree 
the  fruit  falls ;  good  tor  nothing  indeed 
when  you  have  got  it,  but  still  the  best 
that  is  to  be  expected  from  a  crab-tree. 
You  are  welcome  to  them,  such  as  they 
are,  and  if  you  ap|)rove  my  sentiments, 
tell  the  philosophei>.  of  the  day,  that  I 
have  out-shot  them  all,  and  have  disco- 
vered the  true  origin  of  lociely,  wheu  I 
least  looked  for  it. 

LETTER     XXIX. 
T9  the  same. 

March  7,  17«f. 

My  dear  Frien<i, 
"Vf/'"E  have  great  pleasure  in  the  con- 
templation ofyour  Northern  jour- 
ney, as  it  promises  us  a  sight  of  you  and 
yours  by  the  way,  and  are  only  sorry 
MissShuttleuorlh  cannot  be  of  the  party, 
A  line  lo  ascertain  the  hour,  when  we 
may  expect  ^oii,  by  the  next  piecedJug  j 
post  «ill  be  welcome. 

It  is  not  much  lor  my  advantage,  that 
the  printer  delays  so  lung  to  gratityyour 
expectation.  It  is  u  state  ot  mind,  that 
is  apt  to   lire  auJ    disconcert   us  ;  and 

there 
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there  are  but  few  y.leasures,  that  make 
us  amends  for  the  i>«in  of  repeated  dis- 
appointment. I  take  il  for  granted  you 
have  not  received  the  volume,  not  hav- 
ing received  it  myself,  nor  indeed  heard 
from  Johnson,  since  he  fixed  the  first  of 
the  month  for  its  puhlication. 

What  a  medley  are  our  public  prints, 
half  the  page  filled  with  the  ruin  of  the 
country,  and  the  other  half  filled  with 
the  vices  and  pleasures  of  it — here  is  an 
island  taken,  and  there  a  new  comedy — 
here  an  empire  lost,  and  there  an  Italian 
opera,  or  a  Lord's  roiit  on  a  Sunday. 

"  May  it  please  your  Lordship  !■  I  am 
"  an  Englishman,  and  must  stand  or  fall 
"  with  the  nation.  Religion,  its  true 
"  Palladium,  has  been  stolen  away  ;  and 
*'  it  is  crumbling  into  dust.  Sin  ruins 
**  us,  the  sins  of  the  great  especially,  and 
*'  of  their  sins  especially  the  violation  of 
"  the  Sabbath,  because  it  is  naturally 
*'  productive  of  all  the  rest.  If  you  wish 
"  well  to  our  arms,  and  would  be  glad 
"  to  see  the  kingdom,  emerging  from  her 
"  ruins,  pay  more  respect  to  an  ordi- 
"  nance,  that  deserves  the  deepest !  I  do 
"  not  say  pardon  this  short  remonstrance! 
"  — The  concern  I  feel  for  my  country, 
"  and  the  interest  I  have  in  its  prospe- 
"  rity,  gave  me  a  right  to  make  it.  I 
"  am,  &c." 

Thus  one  might  write  to  his  Lordship, 
and  (I  suppose)  might  be  as  profitably 
employed  in  whistling  the  tune  of  an 
old  ballad. 

I  have  no  copy  of  the  Preface,  nor  do 
I  know  at  present,  how  Johnson  and  Mr. 
Newton  have  settled  it.  In  the  matter 
of  it  there  was  nolhijig  offensively  pecu- 
liar.    But  it  was  thought  too  pious. 

Yours,  my  dear  friend. 

J.  ETTER    XXX. 
To  the  same.  , 

!VTy  dear  Friei\d,  Ang.  25.  irsi. 

"XXT'e  rtjoice  wiih  you  sincerely  in  the 
birth  of  another  son,  and  in  the 
prospect  you  have  of  Mrs.  L^nwin's  re- 
covery ;  may  your  three  children,  and 
the  next  throe,  when  they  shall  make 
their  appearance,  prove  so  many  bless- 
ings to  their  parents,  and  make  you  wish 
,  that  you  had  twice  the  number.  But 
what  n;ide  you  expect  daily  that  yon 
should  hear  tiom  me?    Letter  lor  letter 


is  the  law  of  all  correspondence  whatso- 
ever, and  bfteausi'  I  wrote  last,  I  have 
indulged  myself  for  some  time  in  expec- 
tation of  a  sheet  from  you.  Not  that  I 
govern  myself  entirely  by  the  punctilio 
of  reciprocation,  but  having  been  pretty 
much  occupied  of  late,  I  was  not  sorry 
to  find  myself  at  liberty  to  exercise  my 
discretion,  and  furnished  with  a  good  ex- 
cuse if  I  chose  to  be  silent. 

I  expected,  as  you  remember,  to  have 
been  published  last  spring,  and   was  dis- 
appointed.    The  delay  has  afforded   me 
nn  opportunity  to  increase  the  quantity 
of  my  publication  by  about  a  third  ;  and 
if  my  muse  has  not  forsaken   me,  which 
I  rather  suspect  to  be  the  case,  may  pos- 
sibly yet  add  to  it.     I  have  a  subjt-ct  in 
hand,  which  promises  me  a  great  abun- 
dance of  poetical  matter,  but  which,  for 
want  of  a  something,  I  am  not  able  to 
describe,  I    cannot  at  present    proceed 
with.     The  name  of    it    is    Retirement, 
and  my  purpose  to  recommend  the  pro- 
per improvement  of  it,  to  set  forth   the 
requisites  for  that  end,   and   to  enlarge 
upon  the  happiness  of  that  state  of  life, 
when  managed  as  it  ought  to  be.     In  the 
course  of  my  journey  tlirough  this  am- 
ple theme,  I  should  wish  to  touch  upon 
the  characters,  the  deficiencies,  and  the 
mistakes  of  thousands,  who  enter  on    a 
scene  of  retir«nuMit,  unqualified  for  it  in 
every  respect,  and  with  such  designs  as 
have  no  tendency  to  promote  either  their 
own  happiness,  or   that  of  others.     Hut 
as  1  have  told  you  before,  there  are  times 
when  I  am  no  more  a  poet  than  1  am  a 
mathematician,   and   when   such  a  time 
occurs,  1  always  think   ii   better  to  give 
up  the  pomt,   than  to  labour  it  in  vain. 
I  shall  yet  again  be  obliged    to  trouble 
you  for  franks.     The  addition   of  three 
thousand    lines,  or  near    that    luiniber, 
having  occasioned  a  demand  which  I  did 
not  always  foresee,    but  your  obligitig 
frienri,  and  ycuir  obliging  self,  having  al- 
lowed me    the  liberty  of  application,   I 
make  it  without  apology. 

The  solitude,  or  rather  the  duality  of 
our  condition  at  Olney,  seems  drawing 
to  a  conclusion.  You  have  not  forgol 
perhaps  that  the  building  we  inhabit 
consists  of  two  mansions.  And  because 
you  have  only  seen  the  inside  of  that 
]>art  of  it  which  is  in  our  occupation,  I 
therefore  inform  vou,  that  the  other  snd 
of  it  is  by  f^r  the  most  superb,  as  well  as 

the 
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the    most  comnindious.      Laily  Austen     nion  to  see  so  lively  a  fancy  so  correctly 
has  seen  it,  has  set  her  heart    upon   it,     managed,    and    so    free    from  irregular 
is   f;oing    to    lit  it   up    and    furnish   it,     exuberance ;  at  so  unexpeiienced  an  age, 
and  if  she  can  get  rid  of  the  remaining     fruitful,  y<t  not  wanton,  and  gay  without 
two  years   of  the  lease  of  her  J^ondon     being  taudry.     When  school- buys  write 
house,  will  probably  enter  upon  it   in  a     verse,  if  tiiey  have  any  tire  at  all,  >tge- 
twelveinonth.     Vuu  will  be  pk-ased  with     nerally  spends  itself  in  flashes,  and  tran- 
this  intelligence,  because  I  have  already     sient  sparks,    which  may  indeed  suggest 
told  you  that  she  is  a  woman  perfectly     an  expectation  of  something  better  liere, 
Mell-bred,  sensible,  and  in  every  respect     after,  but  deserve  not  to  i.e  much  com- 
figreeable  ;  and  above  all,   because  she     mended  for  any  real  merit  of  their  own. 
]ovt*s  your  mother  dearly.     It  has  in  my     Their  wit  is  generally  lorced   and    laise, 
eyes   (and   1  doubt  not  it  will  have  the     and  their  sublimity,  if  they  jiDect  any^ 
sauje  in  yours)  strong  marks  of  provi-     bombast.     1  remember  well  when  it  was 
dential  interposition.     A  female  friend,     thus  with  me,  and  when  a  turgid,  noisy, 
and  one  who  bids   fair   to  prove  herself    unmeaning  speech  in  a  tragedy,  which 
worthy  of  the  appellation,  conies  rcconi-     I  should  now  laugh  al,  afforded  me  rap- 
liicnded  by  a  \anely  of  considcralicnis,  to     tures,  and  filled  me  with  wonder.      It  is 
^ucl^  a  place  a.-;Olney.   Since  Mr.Newlon     not  in  geiicral,  till  reading  and  observa- 
weitt, and  ijH  this  lady  came,  there  was  not     tion  have  settled  the   taste,  that  we  ran 
in  the  kingdom  a  retirement  more  abso-     give  the  pr-ze  to  the  best  writing,  in  pre- 
lutelysuch  than  ours.     We  did  not  want     ferencc  to  the  worst.     Much  less  are  we 
company,  Ijut  when  it  came,  we  found  it    »ble  to  execute  what  is  good  ourselves, 
agreeable.     A  person  that  has  seen  much     But  Lowth  seems  to  have  stepped  into 
vi  the  w  orld,  and  undersiands   it  well,     excellence  at  once,   and   to  have  gained 
has  high  spirits,  a  lively  fancy,  aji(J  great     by   intuition,    what    we  little  folks    are 
readiness  of  coiiversation,  inlroAiccs  fi     happy  if  we"  can  learn  at  last,  after  much 
yprightliness  into  such   a  scene  as  this,     labour  of  our  own,  and   instruction   of 
which  if  it  v.as  peaceful    before,   is    not     others.     The  compliments  he  pays  to  the 
the  worse  for  being  a    little   enlivened,     memory  of  King  Charles,  he  would  pro- 
Incase  of  illness  too,  to  which  all  are  lia-     bably  now  retrart,  though  he  be  a  bishop, 
Ijle,  it  was  rather  a  gloomy  prospect,    if    luid  his  majesty's  zeal  for  episcopacy  was 
ve  allowed  r)urselves  to  advert  to  it,  that     one  of  the  causes  of  his  ruin.     An  age  or 
there  was  hardly  a  woman  in  the  place     two  must  pass,  before  some  characters 
Irom  whom  it  wouiil  have  been  reason-     can  be  properly  understood.     The  spirit 
able  to  have  expected  either  comfort  or    of  party  employs  itself  in  veiling   their 
assistance.     The    piescnt    curate's   wife     faults,    and   ascribing   to    tliem    virtues, 
is  a  valuable  person,  but  has  a  family  of    which  they  never  possessed.  SeeChailes's 
her  own,  and  though  a  neighbour,  is  not    face  drawn  by   Clarendon,   audit  is  an 
a  very  near  one.     tJut  if  this  plan  is  ef-     handsome  portrait.     See  it  more  justly 
fected,    we  shall   be  in   a   manner  one     exhibited  by  Mrs.  Macauley,  and   it   is 
family,  and  1  suppose  never  pass  a  day    deformed  to  a  degree  that    shocks   us. 
withoutsameintercousrcswitheachother.     Kvery  feature  expresses  cunning, employ- 
Your  mother  sends  her   warm   affec-    ing  itself  in  the  maintaining  of  tyranny  ; 
lions,  and  welcomes  into  the  world  the    and   dissimulation,  pretending  itself  an 
new-born    William.      Yours,    my    dear    advocate  for  truth. 


friend. 

L  K  T  T  E  II     XXXI. 

To  the  same. 

My  dear  Friend,  Feb.  9,  178?. 

1  THANK  you  for  iMr.  Lowth's  verses. 


My  letters  have  already  apprized  you 
of  that  close  and  intimate  connexion  that 
took  place  between  the  lady  you  visited 
in  Queen  Anne's  street,  and  us.  Nothing 
could  be  more  jjioinising,  though  sudden 
in  the  commencement.  She  treated  us 
with  as  much  unrcser\eJness  of  commu- 
nication, as  if  we  had  been  born  in  the 


They  arc  so  good,   that  had   I   been  same  house,  and  educated  together.     At 

jircscnt  when  he  spoke  them,  I  should  her  departure,   she   herself  proposed  a 

Jiave  trembled   for  the  boy,  lest  the  man  coricspondeuce,and  because  writing <locs 

should  disappoint  the  hopes  such  early  not  agree  with  your  mother,  pr  posed  a 

" ^  ' -"J  ^ivcn  birth  to.    It  is  not  cm-  -  "•■.  «-"Mn,'<....p  •amI,    m.-.      ]\.    i.irown 
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.rsire  I  wrote  to  licr  iinc^er  the  .assumed 
relation  of  a  brother,  ami  she  to  me  as 
my  sister. 

I  thank  you  for  the  search  you  hiive 
made  after  my  inteniicil  motto,  but  I  no 
longer  need  it. 

Our  love  is  alway?!  with  yourself  and 
family.     Yours,  my  dear  friend. 

LETTER     XXXII. 

To  the  same. 

Jly  dear  Friend,  March  18,  1783. 

'  ^ToTii  I  N  o  has  given  me  so  much  plea- 
sure,  since  the  publication  of  my 
volume,  as  }our  favourable  opinion  of 
i(.  It  may  possibly  meet  with  accept- 
ance from  huufireds,  whose  commenda-r 
tion  would  afford  me  no  other  satisfac^ 
(ion  than  what  I  should  fjnd  in  the  hupo 
that  it  might  do  them  good.  I  have  some 
fieigli boars  in  this  place,  who  say  they 
jike  it — doubtless  I  would  rather  tlu-y 
§hould,  thjin  that  they  should  not — -but 
I  know  them  to  be  ])ersons  of  no  more 
taste  in  poetry,  than  skill  in  the  mathe- 
matics ;  their  applause  therefore  is  a 
sound  that  has  no  mu<ic  in  it  for  me. 
But  my  vanity  was  not  so  entirely  qui- 
escent when  I  read  your  friendly  account 
of  the  manner  it  had  affected  jjoii.  It 
was  tickled,  and  pleased,  and  told  me  in 
8  pretty  loud  whisper,  that  others  per* 
||aps,  of  whose  taste  and  judgment  I  had 
an  high  opinion,  would  approve  it  too. 
As  a  giver  of  good  counsel,  I  wish  to 
lease  all — as  an  author,  I  am  perfectly 
indiffrrent  to  the  judgnicnt  of  all,  except 
the  few  who  arc  indeed  judicious.  The 
circumstance  however  in  vour  letter 
which  plciiscd  me  most,  was,  that  you 
wrote  in  high  spirits,  and  though  you 
Said  much,  suppressed  more,  lest  you 
should  hurt  my  delicacy — my  delicacy 
|»  obliged  to  you — but  you  observe  it  is 
not  so  squeamish,  bu;  that  after  it  has 
feasted  upon  praise  expressed,  it  can  lind 
a  comfortable  desert  in  the  contempla- 
tion of  prai:^e  implied.  I  now  feel  as  if 
I  shouhi  be  glad  to  begin  another  vo- 
lume, but  from  the  will  to  the  power  is 
a  step  too  wide  for  me  to  take  at  pre- 
sent, and  the  season  of  the  year  brings 
vrith  it  so  many  avocations  in  the  gar- 
den, where  I  am  my  own/ac  tattnn,  that 
}  have  little  or  no  leisure  for  the  quill. 
I  should  do  myself  much  wrong,  were  i 
to  emit  mentioning  the  great  complacen- 


cy with  which  I  r«ad  your  narrative  o^ 
Mrs.  Unwin's  smiles  and  tears:  persons 
of  much  sensibility  are,  aUviiNS  persons 
of  t:ist>',  and  a  taste  for  poetry  depends 
indeed  upon  thnt  very  article  more  than 
upon  any  other.  If  she  had  Aristotle  by 
heart,  1  should  not  Oatoi-m  her  judgment 
so  higlily,  were  she  defective  in  point  of 
feeling,  as  I  do,  and  must  esteem  it, 
knowing  her  to  have  such  feelings  as 
Aristotle  could  not  communicate,  and 
as  half  the  readers  in  the  world  arc 
<lcstitutc  of.  This  it  is  that  makes  mc 
set  so  high  a  price  upon  your  mother's 
opinion.  She  is  a  critic  by  nature, 
and  not  by  rule,  and  has  a  precep- 
tion  of  what  is  good  or  bad  in  compo- 
sition, that  I  never  knew  deceive  her,  in- 
somuch, that  when  two  sorts  of  expres- 
sion have  pleaded  equally  for  tlie  prece- 
dence, in  my  own  esteem,  and  1  have  re- 
ferred, as  in  such  cases  I  always  did,  the 
decision  of  the  point  to  her,  I  never  knew 
her  at  a  loss  for  a  jus',  one. 

Whether  I  shall  receive  any  answer 
from  his  Chancellorship  or  not,  is  at 
present  in  ambiguo,  and  will  proiiablv 
continue  in  t.'ie  same  state  of  ambigiiitv 
much  longer.  He  is  so  busy  a  man,  and 
at  this  time,  if  the  papers  may  be  credit- 
ed, so  particularly  busy  that!  am  forced 
to  moriily  myself  with  the  thought,  lluit 
both  my  book,  and  my  letter,  may  be 
thrown  into  a  corner  as  too  insignificant 
for  a  statesman's  notice,  and  never  found 
till  his  executor  finds  them.  This  affair, 
however,  is  neither  at  my  libilum  nor 
his.  I  have  sent  him  the  truth,  lie 
tliat  put  it  into  the  heart  of  a  certain 
Eastern  monarch,  to  amuse  himself  one 
sleepless  night,  with  listening  to  the  re- 
cords of  bis  kingdom,  is  able  to  give  birth 
to  such  another  occasion,  and  inspire  his 
lordship  with  a  curiosity  to  know,  what 
he  has  received  from  a  friend  he  once 
loved  and  valued.  Ifan  answer  comes 
however,  you  shall  not  hmg  be  a  stranger 
to  the  contents  of  it. 

I  have  read  your  letter  to  their  wor- 
ships, and  much  approve  of  it.  May  it 
have  the  desired  etfect  it  ought  !  If  not, 
still  you  have  acted  an  humane  and  be- 
coming part,  and  the  poor  aching  toes 
and  fingers  of  the  prisoners,  will  not  ap- 
])ear  in  judgment  against  you.  I  have 
mfide  a  slight  alteration  in  the  last  sen- 
tence, which  perhaps  you  will  not  dis- 
i.pi-rove.     Yours  ever. 

LrTTFR 
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Book  IV. 


LETTER      XXXIL 

Tn  the  same. 

My  dear  Friend,  ^vr\\  \,  J782. 

T  COULD  not  liavo  found  a  better  trum- 
peter. Your  v.ttA\  to  serve  tlie  Inte- 
rpol ot  my  voiunu',  ;of;ethcr  with  your 
«  xfen.sive  arqiiaiiitance,  qii;ilify  you  per. 
Jrctly  for  that  nwM  useful  ofiice.  M?- 
ihijiks  1  see  you  with  the  long  tube  at 
your  mouth,  proclaimipii  (o  jour  nume- 
rous connexituis,  mv  pneticiil  merits,  and 
i'X  proper  Jntervalb  levelling  it  at  Olney, 
JUJil  pouring  into  my  ear,  the  welcome 
sound  of  their  approhation.  1  need  not 
encourage  you  to  proceed,  your  breath 
will  never  fail  in  sueh  a  cause  ;  and  thus 
♦■ncouraged,  I  n)yself  perhaps  mav  pro- 
reed  also,  and  when  the  versifying  fit  re* 
Jurn«,  ])r;)(!ijte  another  volume.  Alas! 
we  shall  never  receive  such  cominenda- 
lious  from  liim  on  the  woolsack,  as  vour 
pood  friend  has  lavished  upon  us.  Whence 
I  learn,  tlint  however  in-portant  1  may 
l)e  in  my  own  eyes,  ]  am  verv  insignili- 
cant  in  his.  To  make  me  amends,  how- 
ever, for  this  mortification,  Mr.  Newton 
tells  ire,  that  niy  hook  is  likely  to  run, 
iineaiK  and  prosp<r  ;  that  thegrave  car,- 
jK.f  nelp  smiling,  and  the  <iay  are  struck 
with  the  truth  of  it  :  and  that  it  is  likely 
tn  find  its  way  info  his  JMajesty's  hands, 
being  put  into  a  proper  course  for  that 
]uirnn>e.  Now  if  tlie  King  shotild  ftill 
in  loM'  wiili  piy  muse,  and  with  you  for 
bcr  .>-al<e,  such  an  event  wouM  make  us 
ample  an)en<is  for  tlie  Chancellor's  in- 
HiHi  rer.re,  and  you  might  be  the  first  di- 
vine that  ever  reached  a  mitre,  from  t!ip 
shoulders  of  a  poet.  Hut  (I  believe) 
we  nmst  be  c«)ntent,  I  with  my  gains,  ifl 
iiiin  any  thitiir.  and  you  wiili  the  plea- 
siiri^  of  knowing,  that  I  am  a  gainer. 

^\  e  laughed  heartily  at  vour  answer 
to  little  .lolui's  question  ;  and  yet  I  think 
yo.i  miahi  have<.iven  him  a  direct  answer 
— "  Tliere  are  varitjus  sorts  of  ch  ver- 
"  nes' ,  niy  dear — 1  do  not  know  that 
*'  mine  lies  in  the  poetical  way,  but  1 
•'  ran  «lo  ten  tunes  more  towanls  the 
•'  entertainment  of  company  in  the  way 
"  of  c  jnvi  r>ation,  tlisn  our  friend  at 
♦'  Olney.  He  can  ihyme,  and  1  can  r-tt- 
'•  tie.  If  he  haH  my  talent,  or  J  had 
"  hiM,  we  should  lie  too  charming,  and 
"  the  world  v\ould  ^liuobl  aiiore  us." 
Vi;iirs, 


LETTER    xxxirr. 

To  the  same. 

My  dear  Friend,  J"'>e  12.  178'>, 

TJ^vF.RY  extraordinary  occurrence  in 
our  lives,  affords  us  an  opporiunify 
to  learn,  if  we  will,  soineihing  more  of 
(ur  own  hearts,  and  tempers,  than  we 
were  before  aware  of.  It  is  easy  to  pro- 
mise ourselves  before  hand,  that  our  con- 
duct shall  be  wise  or  moderate,  or  reso- 
lute, OH  any  given  occasion.  J>ut  when 
that  occasion  occurs,  we  do  not  always 
(\n(\  it  easy  to  make  good  tlie  promise: 
such  a  difrerencc  there  is  between  theory 
and  practice.  Perhaps  this  is  no  new 
remaik,,but  it  is  not  a  whil  the  worse  for 
being  old,  if  it  be  true. 

Before  I  had  published,  I  said  to  my- 
self— you  and  I,  ;Mr.  Cowper,  will  not 
concern  ourselves  much  about  what  the 
critics  mav  say  of  our  book.  Rut  hav- 
ing once  suit  my  wits  for  a  venture,  I 
soon  became  anxious  about  the  issue, 
and  founci  that  1  could  not  be  satisfied 
with  a  warm  place  in  my  own  good 
graces,  uidess  niv  friends  were  pleased 
with  me  as  much  as  1  ])leased  myself. 
Meeting  wiih  their  approbation,  I  began 
to  feel  the  workings  of  ambition.  It  i» 
well,  said  \,  that  my  friends  are  pleased, 
but  friends  are  sometimes  partial,  and 
mine,  1  have  reason  to  think,  are  not  al- 
together free  froni  bias.  Methinks  I 
should  like  to  hear  a  stranger  or  two 
speak  well  of  me.  1  was  presently  gra- 
tified by  the  apjjrobation  of  the  London 
Mag:!ziiie,  and  the  G«?ptleman's,  particu- 
l.irly  h\  that  of  the  former,  and  by  the 
plaudit  of  Dr.  Fianklin.  By  the  way, 
magazines  are  pul)lications  we  have  but 
little  respect  for,  till  we  ourselves  are 
chronicled  in  them,  and  then  they  assume 
an  importance  in  our  esteem,  winch  be- 
fore we  couid  not  allow  them.  lUit  the 
Monthly  llrviow,  the  most  fonnidahle 
of  all  njy  judges,  is  still  behind.  What 
will  thai  critical  Kha<lamanthus  say, 
when  my  shivering  genius  shall  appear 
before  him  ?  Still  he  keeps  me  in  hot 
wat'T,  and  I  must  wait  another  month 
for  his  award..  Alas!  wher>  I  wish  tor 
a  fivourab'e  sentence  from  t.at  (juarter 
(to  confess  a  weak  nes*',  that  I  should  not 
confess  to  all)  I  feel  myself  not  a  liliie 
influenced  by  a  fender  regard  to  my  re- 
futation here,  even  a  ixmg  my  neighbours 
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at  OI«ey.  Here  are  watch-makers,  who 
themselves  are  wits,  and  who,  at  present 
perhaps,  think  nie  one.  Here  is  a  car- 
penter, and  a  baker,  And  not  to  mention 
others,  here  is  your  idolMr.  ,  whose 

smile  is  fame.  All  these  read  the  Month- 
ly Review,  and  all  these  will  set  me  down 
foradunce,  if  those  terrible  critics  should 
show  them  the  example.  But  oh!  where- 
ver else  I  am  accounted  dull,  dear  Mr. 
Griffith,  let  me  pass  for  a  genius  at 
OJney. 

We  are  sorry  for  little  William's  ill- 
■ess.  It  is  however  the  privilege  of  in- 
faacy  to  recover  almost  immediately, 
what  it  has  lost  by  sickness.  We  are 
sorry  too  for  Mr.  — — — 's  dangerous 
condition.  But  he  that  is  well  prepared 
for  the  great  journey,  cannot  enter  on  it 
too  soon  for  himself,  though  his  friends 
will  weep  at  his  departure.     Yours. 

LETTER     XXXV. 

To  the  same. 

July  16,  1782. 
My  dear  Friend, 
T^HOUGH  some  people  pretend  to  be 
clever  in  the  way  of  prophetical 
forecast,  and  to  have  a  peculiar  talent  of 
sagacity,  by  which  they  can  divine  the 
meaning  of  a  providential  dispensation, 
while  its  consequences  are  yet  in  embryo 
— I  do  not.  There  is  at  this  time  to  be 
ibund,  I  suppos*^,  in  the  cabinet,  and  in 
both  houses,  a  greater  assemblage  of  able 
men,  both  as  speakers  and  counsellors, 
than  ever  were  cotemporary  in  the  same 
land.  A  man,  not  accustomed  to  trace 
the  workings  of  Providence,  as  recorded 
in  scripture,  and  that  has  given  no  at- 
tention to  this  particular  subject,  while 
employed  in  the  study  of  profane -histo- 
ry, would  assert  boldly,  that  it  is  a  token 
for  good,  that  much  may  be  expected 
from  them,  and  that  the  country,  though 
heavily  afi[licted,is  not  yet  to  be  despaired 
of^  distinguished  as  she  is,  by  so  many 
characters  of  the  highest  class.  Thus  he 
would  say,  and  I  do  not  deny,  that  the 
event  might  justify  his  skill  in  prognos- 
tics. God  works  by  means,  and  in  a  case 
of  great  national  perplexity  and  distress, 
H'isdom  and  political  ability  seem  to  be 
the  only  natural  means  of  deliverance. 
But  a  mind  more  religiously  inclined, 
and  perhaps  a  little  tinctured  with  me- 
lancholy, might  with  equal  probability 
of  success,  hazard  a  conjecture  directly 


opposite.— Alas  !  what  is  the  wisdom  of 
man,  especially  when  he  trusts  in  it  as 
the  only  God  of  his  confidence? — Whea 
I  consider  the  general  contempt  that  is 
poured  upon  all  things  sacred,  the  pro- 
fusion, the  dissipation,  the  knavish  cun- 
ning of  some,  the  rapacity  of  others,  and 
the  impenitence  of  alK  I  am  rather  in- 
clined to  fear  that  God,  who  honours 
himself  by  bringing  human  glory  to 
shame,  and  by  disappointing  the  expec- 
tations of  those,  whose  trust  is  in  crea- 
tures, has  signalized  the  present  day  as 
a  day  of  much  human  sufficiency  and 
strength,  has  brought  together  from  ail 
quarters  of  the  land,  the  most  illustrious 
men  to  be  found  in  it,  only  that  he  may 
prove  the  vanity  of  idols,  and  that  whea 
a  great  empire  is  falling,  and  he  has  pro- 
nounced a  sentence  of  ruin  against  it, 
the  inhabitants,  be  they  weak  or  strong, 
wise  or  foolish,  must  fall  with  it.  I  am 
rather  confirmed  ia  this  persuasion,  by 
observing  that  these  luminaries  of  the 
state,  had  no  sooner  fixed  themselves  in 
the  political  heaven,  than  the  fall  of  the 
brightest  of  them  shook  all  the  rest.  The 
arch  of  their  power  was  no  sooner  struck, 
than  the  key-stone  slipt  out  of  its  place, 
those,  that  were  closest  in  connexion 
with  it  followed,  and  the  whole  building, 
new  as  it  is,  seems  to  be  already  a  ruin. 
— If  a  man  should  hold  this  language, 
who  could  convict  him  of  absurdity  ? 
The  Marquis  of  Rockingham  is  minister 
— all  the  world  rejoices,  anticipating  suc- 
cess in  war,  and  a  glorious  peace, — The 
Marquis  of  Rockingham  is  dead — all  the 
world  is  afflicted,  and  relapses  into  its 
former  despondence.— What  does  this 
prove,  but  that  the  INIarquis  was  their 
Almighty,  and  that  now  he  is  gone,  they 
know  no  other?  But  let  us  wait  a  little, 
they  will  find  another.— Perhaps  theDuke 
of  Portland,    or  perhaps  the  unpopular 

,  whom  they  now  represent  as 

a  devil,  may  obtain  that  honour.  Thus 
God  is  forgot,  and  when  he  is,  his  judg- 
ments are  generally  his  remembrancers. 
How  shall  I  comfort  you  upon  the 
subject  of  your  present  distress  i  Pardon 
me  that  I  Und  myself  obliged  to  smile  at 
it,  because  who  but  yourself  would  be 
distressed  upon  such  an  occasion  ?  You 
have  behaved  politely,  and  like  a  gentle- 
man, you  have  hospitably  olfcred  your 
house  to  a  stranger,  who  could  not,  in 
your  neighbourhood  at  least,  have  been 
comfortably  accommodated  any  where. 
^  Q  else. 
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else.'  He  by  neither  refusing  nor  accept- 
ing an  offer,  that  did  him  too  much  ho- 
nour, has  disgraced  himself,  but  not  you. 
I  think  tor  the  future,  you  must  be  more 
cautious  of  laying  yourself  open  to  a 
stranger,  and  never  again  expose  yourself 
to  incivilitits  from  an  archdeacon  you 
arc  not  ac()Uaintod  with. 

Thnvigh  I  did  not  mention  it,  I  felt 
with  you  what  you  suffered  by   the  loss 

of  MibS ,    I  w  as  only  silent  because 

I  could  minister  no  consolation  to  you 
on  such  a  subject,  but  what  I  knew  your 
mind  to  be  already  stored  with.  Indeed 
the  application  of  comfort  in  such  cases, 
is  a  nice  business,  and  perhaps  when  best 
managed,  might  as  well  be  let  alone.  I 
remember  reading  many  years  ago,  a  long 
treatise  on  the  subject  of  consolation, 
written  in  French,  the  author's  name  I 
forgot,  but  I  wrote  these  words  in  the 
margin.— Special  consolation!  at  least 
for  a  Frenchman,  who  is  a  creature 
the  most  easily  comforted  of  any  in  the 
world  ! 

We  are  as  happy  in  Lady  Austen,  and 
she  in  us,  as  ever — having  a  lively  ima- 
gination, and  being  passionately  desirous 
of  consolidating  all  into  one  family  (for 
she  has  takc!»  her  leave  of  London)  the 
has  Just  sprung  a  project  which  serves, 
at  least,  to  amuse  us,  and  to  make  us 
laugh — it  is  to  hire  Mr.  Small's  house, 
on  the  top  of  C'litton  hill,  which  is  large, 
commodious,  and  handsome,  will  hold 
us  coikveniently,  and  any  friends  who 
may  occasionally  favour  us  with  a  visit 
— the  houbC  is  furnished,  but,  if  it  can 
be  hired  without  the  furniture,  will  let 
for  a  tritle' — )  our  sentiments  if  you  please 
upon  ibindeinunhc  / 

I  send  you  my  last  frank — our  best 
love  allcnds  \ou  I'ndividually,  and  alto- 
gether. 1  give  yi.u  joy  of  a  happy 
change  in  the  season,  and  myself  also. 
1  have  lilled  lour  sides  iii  less  time  th^in 
two  would  have  cost  me  a  week  ago — 
burh  is  the  eiTect  of  sutisliine  upon  sucli 
a  butterfly  as  1  am.     Vuurs. 

I-LTTLR    XXX  VJ. 

Tw  the  same. 

My  dear  Frenil.  A"U-  3,  i7B-2. 

T4''  NTLRTAis  iKii  some  hope,  that  Mr. 

^.  J>ewiun'>  n«xl^  letter  wuuld  fuinish 
me  will)  the  ntvaiiii  of  satisfying  your  en- 


quiry  on  the  subject  of  Dr.  Johnson'i 
opinion,  I  have  till  now  delayed  my  an- 
swer to  your  last  ;  but  the  information  1 
not  yet  come,  Mr,  Ne»vton  having  in- 
termitted a  week  more  than  usual,  since 
his  last  writing.  When  I  receive  it,  fa- 
vourable or  not,  it  shall  be  communi- 
cated to  you,  but  1  am  not  over  san- 
guine in  my  expectations  from  that  quar- 
ter. Very  learned,  and  very  critical 
heads,  arc  hard  to  please.  Hu  may  per- 
haps treat  me  with  lenity  for  the  sake  ot 
the  subject  and  design,  but  the  compo- 
sition, I  think,  will  hardly  escape  his 
censure.  But  though  all  doctors  may, 
not  be  of  the  same  mind,  there  is  one 
doctor  at  least,  whom  I  have  lately  dis- 
covered, my  professed  admirer.  He  tijo, 
like  .lohnson,  was  with  difficulty  persuad- 
ed to  read,  having  an  aversion  to  all  poe- 
try, e.xcept  the  Night-Thoughts,  whicti 
on  a  certain  occasion,  when  being  con- 
fined on  beard  a  ship,  he  liad  no  other 
em.ployment,  he  got  by  heart.  He  wa» 
however  prevailed  upon,  and  read  me 
several  times  over,  so  that  if  my  volume 
had  sailed  with  him,  instead  of  Doctor 
Young's,  I  perhaps  might  have  occupicti 
that  shelf  in  his  memory,  which  he  then 
allotted  to  the  Doctor. 

It  is  a  sort  of  paradox,  but  it  is  true  : 
We  are  never  more  in  danger  than  wheir 
we  think  ourselves  most  secure,  noi  in 
reality  more  secure,  than  when  wc  seem 
to  be  must  in  danger,  Ikilh  sides  of  this 
apparent  contradiction  were  lately  veri- 
fied in  my  experience — passing  from  the 
green-house  t»  the  barn,  1  saw  tliree  kit- 
tens (for  we  have  so  many  in  our  retijiue) 
looking  with  fixt  attention  on  something, 
which  lay  on  the  threshold  of  a  door 
nailed  up.  1.  took  but  little  notice  of 
them  at  first,  but  a  loud  hiss  engaged  me 
to  attend  more  closely,  when  hehoUi — a 
viper  !  the  largest  thnt  I  remember  to 
have  seen,  rearing  itself,  darling  its  fork- 
e<l  tongue,  .uui,  ejaculating  the  aforesaid 
hiss  at.  the  nose  of  a  kitten,  almost  in 
contact  with  his  lips.  I  ran  into  thu 
halt  for  a  hoc  with  a  long  handle,  with 
which  L  intended  to  assail  liim,  and  re* 
turning  in  a  lew  seconds  missed  him: 
he  was  gone,  anci  1  feared  had  escajjcrf 
me.  Siill  however  the  kitten  sat  watchr 
ing  immoveably  on  the  same  spot.  I 
C(<nclu('ufi  iherefoie,  that  sllditig  between 
the  door  iind  the  threshold,  ht  irad  found 
l)is  way  gift  of  the  garden  iu'o  liic  varH. 


!_r' xi%T\i  T(K\ nS  \iHmtAhth\f,  aftH  th'erfe 
found  him  in  close  conversation  wirli  thlh 
oI{J  cat,  wh'oVc  cufiosrty'beV^'^cx-citetf  by 
s6  rio'vci  an'  appearance',  irclin^H  her- to 
jjat'  his  bead  rcp'eat^Ulj'  with  het46re^ 
toot,  with' her  claws"  howev'tt'  sheathed, 
iintlnot  ill  anger,  but  in  the'  way' of  phi- 
losophic enquiry  irnd  examination.  To 
preve'n'rher  falling  aVic'tlm' tb'sb  ladd- 
«b!e  an  exercise  of  her  talentS}  I  intet- 
posfd  in  a  moment  with  the  hoe,  and 
porforiie'tl  u"p6ri  \uvi\  an  act'of  (f<?tapita- 
tioi),  which  though  not  imuicdiately  mor- 
tal, proved  so  in  the  end.  Had  he  slid 
into  the  passages,  where  it  is  dark,  or  had 
be,"  when  in  tlie  yard,  met  with  ifo  ih'ter- 
ruption  from  the' cat,  and  secrete\^'h!io'- 
seTf  in,  any  of  the  out-hoi^ses,  it  is  hafdly 

$'  o^sitTe'  but  thit  som'e  of  the  family  must 
ave  been  bitten ;  he  might  have  b^eft 
ii-o^,3en  upon  •with'6'ut  bding/jT^rCeiied, 
amf  h?ve  slipped  away  before'the'sCifferer 
could  have  distingui'sh(!'d  wh'at  f6e  '  hkd 
Wounded  him:  'i'bri^e-  years  "ago  \v^  dis- 
•covfiedohe'in  the'same'pMce-,  which  thd 
l."bar^)er  sTeW  with  a  troWei'. 
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I  was, 

ther  a  y-^^  ..- , 

•looked  upoti  it  as  ehtirely  feasible;  yet' 
J-  we  saw  in  it  something'' s6!ikepr4(?i 
""I  ticabilify,  that  we  did  not  eSteerd^^if  al- 
together unworthy  of  oUr'alt^htidtl.'  It 
was  one  of  fhr)se  pr'ojetts,' wfiicK"pfeiopl6 
of  lively  imagina:tions  play  wi'th,  and  ad-^ 
tnire  for  a  f«w  da^s',  and  ihfen  "bri-iik  in 
pieces.  Lady  Austi^n  retumcd'ohThurs- 
-Jay  from  Loridoh,  whfei-e  she"  spent  thfe 
last"  fortiiight,'ahd  whither  ^lie  was  called 
by  aiiun^xptcted  opportunity  to 'dispose 
'<)(  the  remaindffr  of  her  lease.  She  has 
thereftnti 'no  longer  any  cohn(^.yibn  with 
the  great  city,  and  no  house  but  at  01- 
liey.  Her  abode  is  to  bo  at  the  vicarage, 
^'.  here  she  has  hired  as  much  room  as  she 

ants,  which  she  will  embellish  with  her 
'"vnTuniiture,  and  which  she  will  occupy 
as  soon  as  the  minister's  wife  has  produc- 

I  anothtr  child,  which  is   exj^edted   to 

iHke  its  entry  in  October. 

Mr.  Bull,  a  dissenting  mrrii^tei' 'of 
Newport,  a  learned,  ingenious,  goo'd- 
iialutcd,  pious  friend  of  ours,  who  sdme- 
tiints  visits  u^j  and  whom  we  visited  lasit 
week,' has' pul  into  my  hands  three  yo- 
iumesof  French  poetry,  composed  by 
Miufaine  Guion-^aquictist,  sayyou,  and 
.1  fnhatic,  I  will  have  tiolhi tig  to  do  with 
her— ^*ri«i Very  wCll,  you  are 'Svelconitf-  to 


h'aVe  noi'hiti'ff'  to  do'  wifh'  her,  bVft  in  th'A 
rnctf'n''  t?me  iier'vers°''i<5  the  onTy  FrehcK 
verse  I.  ever  rl-ad  t Ira f  I' found  agreeable"; 
ih^re  i$-'a'n'^utm^ss' iir  it' equal  to  that 
wlrich  w6'ap'p?Faud  witli'sb  much'reasdii, 
in  thfe  c6mp6si<}orts  of  Prior.  I  hate 
trairSlatecf'sevbVkl  of  them,  and  shall  prry- 
ccerf'in  irfy'tia'hslatifSns,  till  I  have  filled 
a  LiHrprutiati  paper-book  I  haf)peh  td  hivb 
l/y'iAe-,  Avhich'wfien  filled,  I'shall  present 
to' Mrl  Bull.'  Hfc'i^' her  passionate  ad- 
mit tr;  roxfc 'twenty  miles  to  sefe  het  pic- 
lure  iir  tlieb6use  of  a  stranger;  wliieh 
strkhge'r  politely  insisted  on  Im  atcept- 
ance '  of  it;  atid  it' nowhahg^l  oVer  his 
chfirtney.  It  is  a  sti-iking- portrait,  too 
characteristic  not  to  be  a  sfroii]*'  resem'* 
blah'ce,  and  were  it  tjhcortipass'ed''  wrth'a 
glory,  instead  of  being  dressed  in  a  niiri's 
hood,  might  "pass  for  the  face  of  an  angdtr 
Yuuri;' 

L-KTTER!'   XXXVII. 


To  the  sdnie. 

llif  dbar  William,  '  K-(iv.  18,  i 782. 
r\ti  the  part  of 'the'  pbbf-,  and  on  oiil: 
jiart,  be  pleased  to' make  acknow- 
ledgiiientS,  sudh'a.s  tHe  occasion  calls  for, 
ty  olir  beneficial  friend  Mr.— — .  I  call 
hini  -ours,  beciuse  having  'experi'ent'^tl 
hr5  kintlness  to  niyseir,  in  a  former  iu'l 
sthncejandin  the  present,'his  disinterest- 
ed read!  lie'sSs  to  sut'cour  the  distiesseii, 
my'am'binbn  willW  satisfied  with  nothing 
less."  He  ma:y  depend  upon  the  striqtesc 
sec>ecy;  no'cfe'atufeshill  hear  him  men- 
tio'ne(5,  either  'now  or  h^i'eafter,  as  the 
persoti'  i'roiu  whom'We'ha^e  received  this 
bounty,'  But 'when  I  sp^ak'of  him,  or 
heiii-  him  spoken  of  by  others,  which 
so m'<i' times  ha'pperis,  I  shall  not  forget 
what  is  due  to  so  rare  a  character.  I 
wish,  and  ydur'hioiher  wishes  it  too,  that 
he  cotild  sometimes  lake  us  in  his  way  to 
~-^^'—  ;  he  will  'find  us  happy  to  recei  ve 
a  |)erson  whoirt  *ke'"  ind'st'  needs  account 
it  anhofiour  tc)  kriAV.  We  sliail  exer- 
cise our' best" disc'/efiO'i  in  the  disposal  of 
the  money,  but  in  this'  town  where  the 
go^ptl  has'beei^  preached  so  many  years, 
whete  the  people  have  been  favoured  so 
long  with  laborious  and  conscientious 
ministers,  it'is  iiot  an  tasy  thing  to  find 
those  who  make  110  profession  of  religion 
at  all,  and  are  yet  proiyer  bbjects  of  cha- 
rity. The '  profane  are  so  profane,  so 
drun'Wn,  dissorurfe,  and  In  every  respect 
'      3  G  2  worth- 
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worthless,  that  to  make  them  partakers 
of  his  bounty,  would   be  to  abuse  it. — 
We   promise  however  that    none    shall 
touch  it,  but  such  as  are  miserably  poor, 
yet  at  the  same  time  industrious  and  ho- 
nest, two  characters  frequently  united 
here,  where  the  most  watcliful  and  un- 
remitting  labour    will    hardly   procure 
them  bread.     >Ve   make  none  but   the 
cheapest  laces,  and    the  price  of  thcra 
is  fallen  almost  to  nothing.     Thanks  arc 
due  to  yourself  likewise,  and  are  hereby 
accordingly  rendered,  for  waving  your 
claim  in  behalf  of  your  own  parishioners. 
You  arc  always  with  them,  and  they  arc 
^Iw.iys,  at  least  some  of  them,  the  better 
for  your  residence  among  them.    Olney 
is  a  populous  place,  inhabited  chiefly  by 
the  half-starved  and  the  ragged   of  the 
earth,  and  it  is  not  possible  for  our  small 
party,  and  small  ability,  to  e.xtend  their 
operations   so   far   as  to   be  much  ft.'lt 
among  such  numbers.     Accept  therefore 
your  share  of  their  gratitude,    and   be 
convinced,  that  when  they  pray  for  a 
blessing  upon  those  who  relieved   their 
wants,  He  that  answers  that  prayer,  and 
when  he  answers  it,  will  remember  his 
servant  at  Stock. 

I  little  thought  when  I  was  writing  the 
history  of  John  .Gilpin,  that  he  would 
appear  in  print — 1  intended  to  laugh, 
and  to  make  two  or  three  others  laugh 
of  whom  you  were  one.  Ikit  now  all 
the  world  laugh,  at  least  if  they  have  the 
same  relish  for  a  tale  ridiculous  in  itself, 
and  quaintly  told,  as  we  have. — Well — 
they  do  not  always  laugh  so  innocently, 
and  at  so  small  an  expence — for  in  a 
woF^(^  like  this,  abounding  with  subjects 
for  satire,  and  with  satirical  wit!)  to  mark 
them,  a  laugh  that  hurts  nobody,  has  at 
least  the  grace  of  novelty  to  recommend 
it.  Swift's  darling  motto  was,  Vive  la 
bagatelle — a  good  wish  for  a  philosopher 
of  his  comple.xion,  the  greater  part  of 
whose  wisdom,  whenccsoever  it  came, 
most  certainly  came  not  from  above.  La 
bagatellt  has  no  enemy  in  me,  though  it 
has  neither  so  warm  a  friend,  nor  so  able 
a  one,  as  it  had  in  him.  If  I  trifle,  and 
merely  trifle,  it  is  because  I  am  reduced 
to  it  by  necessity — a  melancholy  that  no. 
thing  else  so  effectually  disperses,  engages 
jne  sometimes  in  the  arduous  task  of  be- 
ing merry  by  force.  And  strange  as  it 
may  seem,  the  most  ludicrous  lines  1 
ever  wrote,  have  been  written  in  the 
saddest  muud,  and  but  for  that  saddest 


mood,  perhaps  had  never  been  written 
at  all. 

I  hear  from  Mrs.  Newton,  that  some 
great  persons  have  spoken  with  great  ap- 
probation of  a  certain  book — Who  they 
are,  and  what  they  have  said,  I  am  to  b^ 
told  in  a  future  letter.  The  -Monthly 
Reviewers  in  the  mean  lime  have  satis, 
fied  me  well  enough.  Yours,  my  dear 
William. 

LETTER    XXXVIII. 

To  Joseph  Hill,  Esq. 

My  dear  Friend,  Feb.  13, 178^. 

Tn  writing  to  you  I  never  want  a  sub- 

ject.  Self  is  always  at  hand,  and  self, 
with  its  concerns,  is  always  interesting  to 
a  friend. 

You  may  think  perhaps  that  having 
commenced  puet  by  profession,  I  am  aU 
ways  writing  verses.  Not  so — I  have 
written  nothing,  at  leasi;  finished  nothing, 
since  I  published —  except  a  certain  fa- 
cetious history  of  John  Gilpin,  which 
Mrs.  Unwin  would  send  to  the  Public 
Advertiser  :  perhaps  you  might  read  it 
without  suspecting  the  author. 

My  book  procures  me  favours,  which 
my  modesty  will  not  permit  me  to  speci- 
fy, except  one,  which,  modest  as  I  am, 
I  cannot  suppress — a  very  handsome  let- 
ter from  Dr.  Franklin  at  Passy.  These 
fruits  it  has  brought  me. ' 

I  have  been  refreshing  myself  with  a 
walk  in  the  garden,  where  I  find  that 
January  (who  according  to  Chaucer  was 
the  husband  of  May)  being  dead,  Febru- 
ary has  married  the  widow.     Yours. 

LETTER    XXXLX. 

To  the  liev.  John  NcKtott, 


My  dear  Friend, 
il£!f   one   has 


W 


Aprils,  1783. 
a  letter  to  write^ 
there  is  nothing  more  useful  than 
to  make  a  beginning.  In  the  first  place, 
because  urdess  it  be  begun,  there  is  no 
good  reason  to  hope  it  will  ever  be  end- 
ed ;  and  secondly,  because  the  beginning 
is  half  the  business,  it  being  much  more 
ditlicult  to  put  the  pen  in  motion  at  first, 
than  to  continue  the  progress  of  it,  whe(| 
once  moved. 

Mrs.  C 's   illness,  likely  to  prov> 

mortal,  and  seizing  her  at  such  a  tiilic, 
has  excited   much  compassivn   in  ray 

breast, 
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breast,  and  in  Mrs.  Uinvin's,  both  for  her 
^nd  her  daughter.  To  have  parted  with 
a  child  she  loves  so  much,  intending  soon 
to  follow  her ;  to  find  herself  arrested 
before  she  could  set  out,  and  at  so  great 
a  distance  from  her  most  valued  rela- 
tions, her  daughter's  life  too  threatened 

;  by  a  disorder  not  often  curabl*-,  are  cir- 
cumstances truly  afiecting.     She  has  in- 

^  deed  much  natural  fortitude,  and  to  make 
her  condition  still  more  tolerable,  a  good 
christian  hope  for  her  support.  But  so  it 
iSjthat  the  distresses  ofthose  who  least  need 
our  pity,  excite  it  most;  the  amiableness 
ef  the  character  engages  our  sympathy, 
and  we  mourn  for  persons  for  whom  per- 
liaps  we  might  more  reasonably  rejoice. 
There  is  still  however  a  possibility  that 
the  may  recover  ;  an  event  we  must  wish 
for,  though  for  her  to  depart  would  be 
liar  better.  Thus  we  would  always  with- 
hold from  the  skies  those  who  alone  can 
reach  them,  at  least  till  we  are  ready  to 
bear  them  company. 

Present  our  love,   if  you   please,  to 

Wiss  C ■•      I  saw  in  the  Gentleman's 

Magazine  for  last  month,  an  account  of 
a  physician,  who  has  discovered  a  new 
method  of  treating  consumptive  cases, 
which  has  succeeded  wonderfully  in  the 
trial.  He  finds  the  seat  of  the  distemper 
in  the  stomach,  and  cures  it  principiUiy 
by  emetics.  The  old  method  of  encoun- 
tering the  disorder  has  proved  so  unequal 
to  the  task,  that  I  should  be  much  inclin- 
ed to  any  new  practice  that  comes  well 
recommended.  He  is  spoken  of  as  a  sen- 
sible and  judicious  man,  but  his  name  I 
have  forgot. 

Our  love  to  all  under  your  roof,  and 
in  particular  to  Miss  Catlett,  if  she  is 
with  you.     Yours,  my  dear  friend. 

LETTER    XL. 

To  the  same. 

May  31,  1783. 
"VX^E  rather  rejoice  than  mourn  with 
you  on  the  occasion  of  INI  rs.C — — 's 
death.  In  the  case  of  believers,  death 
has  lost  his  sting,  not  only  with  respect  to 
those  he  takes  away,  but  with  respect  to 
survivors  also.  Nature,  iadced,  will  al- 
ways suggest  some  causes  of  sorrow,  when 
an  amiable  and  christian  friend  departs, 
but  the  scripture,  so  many  more,  and  so 
much  more  important  reasons  to  rejoice, 
that  on  such  occasions,  perhaps  more 


remarkably  than  on  any  other,  sorrow  is 
turned  into  joy.  The  law  of  our  land  is 
aftVonted  if  we  say  the  king  dies,  and  in- 
sists on  it  that  he  only  demises.  This, 
which  is  a  fiction,  where  a  monarch  only 
is  in  question,  in  the  case  of  a  christian, 
is  reality  and  truth.  He  only  lays  aside 
a  body,  which  it  is  his  privilege  to  be  in- 
cumbered with  no  longer;  and  instead 
of  dying,  in  that  moment  he  begins  to 
live,  liut  this  the  world  does  not  under- 
stand, therefore  the  kings  of  it  must  go 
on  demising  to  the  end  of  the  chapter. 

LETTER    XLL 

To  the  Rev.  ff^iIUam  Umcin. 


My  dear  William,  Junes,  1783. 

/"Xuit  severest  winter,  commonly  called 
^^  the  spring,  is  now  over,  and  I  find 
myself  seated  in  my  favourite  recess,  the 
green-house.  In  such  a  situation,  so  si- 
lent, so  shady,  where  no  human  foot  is 
heard,  and  where  only  my  myrtles  pre-- 
sume  to  peep  in  at  the  window,  you  may 
suppose  1  have  no  interruption  to  com- 
plain of,  and  that  my  thoughts  are  per- 
fectly at  my  command.  But  the  beauties 
of  the  spot  are  themselves  an  interrup- 
tion, my  attention  being  called  upon  by 
those  very  myrtles,  by  a  double  row  of 
grass  pinks  just  beginning  to  blossom,  and 
by  a  bed  of  beans  already  in  bloom  ;  and 
you  are  to  consider  it,  if  you  please,  as 
no  small  proof  of  my  regard,  that  though 
you  have  so  many  powerful  rivals,  I  dis- 
engage myself  from  them  all,  and  devote 
this  hour  entirely  to  you. 

You  are  not  acquainted  with  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Bull  of  Newport,  perhaps  it  is  as 
well  for  you  that  you  are  not.  You 
would  regret  still  more  than  you  do,  that 
there  are  so  many  miles  interposed  be- 
tween us.  lie  spends  part  of  the  day 
with  us  to-morrow.  A  dissenter,  but  a 
liberal  one  ;  a  man  of  letters,  and  of  ge- 
nius; master  of  a  fine  imagination,  or 
rather  not  master  of  it ;  an  imagination, 
which  when  he  finds  himself  in  the  com- 
pany he  loves,  and  can  confide  in,  runs 
away  with  him  into  such  fields  of  specu- 
lation, as  amuse  and  enliven  every  other 
imagination  that  has  the  happiness  to  be 
of  the  party!  at  other  times  he  has  a 
tender  and  delicate  sort  of  melancholy  in 
his  disposition,  not  less  agreeable  in  its 
way.  No  men  are  better  qualified  for 
companions  in  such  a  world  as  this,  than 
3  G  3  men 
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men  of  such  a  tempeFUitneiit.  Lverjr 
scene  of  life  has  two  si'les,  k  dark  and  a 
bright  oue,  and  tlje  raind  tliat  h&a  a.« 
equal  niiAturt:  of  melunclioly  and  viva- 
cny,  is  best  of  all  quaUtied  h.r  tbo  con- 
tcmplatitJii  of  oithtr.  1I«?  can  be  lively 
uithoul  levity,  an<l  pcnsjvc  without  de- 
jection. Such  ajuan  is  Mr.  liull.  liut 
— ho  sraokcb  tobacco — nothing  is  per- 
fect— 

Jfihil  e»tab  orani 
Parte  bcaluui. 

On  the  other  side  I  send  you  a  some- 
thing, a  sonj;  if  )'ou  please,  composed 
]nM  Thursday — the  incident  Jiappcned 
the  day  before.*     Yours. 

LETTER    XLir. 

To  the  Hev.  John  Ketifon. 

My  dear  Frit  nd,  July  27,  1783. 

'XT'ou    cann()t  have  more  pleasure   in 
"*"     receiving  a  letter  from  me,   than  I 
should  find  in  writing  it,  were  it  not  al- 
most inipiiksiblc  in  such  a  place  to  find 

0  subject. 

1  live  in  a  world  nbonnding  with  in- 
cidents, upon  which  mnny  j^iavc,  and 
perhaps  some  profitable  observations 
might  be  made  :  but  (hose  ihcidents  ne- 
ver reaciiiiig  my  unfortunate  ears,  both 
the  entertaining  narrative,  and  the  re* 
fhciion  it  might  suaj^est,  are  fo  me  an- 
nihilated and  lost,  i  look  back  to  the 
past  week,  and  say,  what  did  it  produce  ? 

1  ask  the  same  question  of  the  wfek  prc- 
ccdino,  and  di;1y  receive  the  same  an- 
swer from  both — nothing  !— A  situation 
Jike  this,  in  which  I  am  as  unknown  to 
the  world,  as  I  nm  ifiinorant  of  nil  that 
passes  in  it,  in  which  1  have  nothing  to 
do  but  to  think,  would  exactly  suit  me, 
vere  jny  subjects  of  meditation  as  agree- 
pble  as  my  leisure  is  uninterrupted  :  my 
passii.n  for  retirement  is  n«)t  at  all  abat- 
ed, after  so  many  years  spent  in  the  most 
sequestered  stale,  but  rather  increased. 
A  circumstance,  I  should  esteem  wonder- 
iul  to  a  degree  ikji  to  be  accounted  for, 
considering  the  condition  of  my  mind, 
did  I  not  know  that  we  think  as  we  are 
piaiie  lo  think,  and  of  course  approve 
find  prt^ler,  as  Providence,  who  appoints 
i.'.r.  bounds  of  nur  habitation,  chuses  for 
\2L      J  bus  I  am  both  free  and  a  prisoner 

*  tictt  (oUcwed  his  song  of  ibe  {(um. 


at  *l>e  saiwe  lime.  The  world  iis  b(efbi« 
viKi  I  am  not  shut  up  in  the  liastile ; 
tbcie  are  no  moats  about  my  castVe,  no 
locksupon  my  gat^s,  of  which  I  have  not 
the  key — but  an  invisible,  uncontroul- 
able  agency,  a  local  attachment,  »a  incli- 
nation more  forcible  than  I  ever  fell 
evwa  to  the  place  of  my  birth,  serves  me 
for  prisun  walls,  and  for  bounds  which  { 
cannot  pass.  In  former  years  I  have 
known  sorrow,  and  before  i  had  ever 
taited  of  spiritual  trouble.  The  effect 
was  an  abhorrence  of  the  scene  in  which 
I  bad  sufTeretl  so  much,  and  a  weariness 
of  those  objects  which  I  had  so  long 
looked  at  with  aneye  of  despondency  and 
dejection.  But  it  is  otherwise  with  me 
now.  'i'he  same  cause  subsisting,  and 
in  a  much  more  powerful  degree,  fails  to 
produce  its  natural  effect.  The  very 
stones  in  the  garden  walls  are  my  inti- 
mate acquaintance.  I  should  miss  almost 
the  minutest  object,  and  be  disagreeably 
affected  by  its  removal,  and  am  persuad- 
ed, that  were  it  possible  1  could  leave 
this  incommodious  nook  for  a  twelve- 
month, I  should  return  to  it  again  with 
rapture,  and  be  transported  with  the 
sight  of  obiccts,  which  to  all  the  worli 
beside,  would  be  at  least  indifferent ; 
some  of  them  perhaps,  such  as  the  rag- 
ged thatch,  and  the  tottering  walls  of  tiic 
neighbouring  cottages,  disgusting.  But 
»o  it  is,  and  it  i«  so,  because  here  is  to  be 
my  abo»le,  and  because  such  is  the  ap- 
pointment of  llim  that  placed  me  m  it. 

Istc  fcrr«rnnj  mihi  prxler  oroncs 
Anculus  ridet. 

It  is  the  place  of  all  the  world  I  love  the 
most,  ooi  for  any  happiness  it  affonJs  me, 
but  because  here  1  can  be  miserable  with 
most  convenience  to  myself  aud  with  the 
least  disturbance  to  others. 

Vou  wonder,  and  (1  dare  say)  un- 
feignedly,  because  you  do  not  think  your- 
self entitled  to  such  praise,  that  I  prefer 
your  style,  as  an  historian,  to  that  of  the 
two  most  renow  ned  writers  of  history  the 
present  day  has  seen.  'Ihat  you  may 
not  suspect  me  of  hnving  said  more  than 
my  real  opinion  will  warrant,  1  will  tell 
you  why.  In  your  style  I  see  no  affec- 
tation. Id  every  line  of  theirs  I  sec  no- 
thing else.  They  disgust  me  always, 
Ilobertson  with  bis  pomp  and  his  strut, 
and  Gibbon  with  his  finical  and  French 
iuiAU«($<     Vou  are  as  correct  «ts  tUey, 
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Yrtu  expresff  ynirrsclf  with  as  much  pre- 
cision. \ Our  words  are  ranged  wiih  as 
inttch  prnpriery,  but  you  do  not  set  your 
porio.ls  to  a  tune,  'J  hey  discover  a  pcr- 
petiiiil  <le5ire  to  exhibit  themselves  to 
advaiilage,  whereas  your  subi'.'Ct  engros- 
^  ses  voa,  1  hey  sing,  afi<l  yon  s;iy  ;  which, 
■^  Bs  history  is  a  thing  to  be  said,  and  not 
*ur2,'  is,'  in  m'y  judgment,  very  much  to 
yoiW  advantage.  A  writer  that  despises 
their  tricks,  and  is  yet  neither  inelegant 
riof  irrhnrmonl'6us,  prives  himself,  by  that 
single  crrriimstuTice,  a  man  of  superior 
juiignient  and  aoilrty  to  them  both.  Vou 
have  mv  riMsons.  1  honour  a  manly 
character,  in  whrrh  <^ood  sense,  and  a 
ijcsin^  of  doing  good,  iue  the  predominant 
fcatufCs — but  atlectatiun  is  an  emetic. 


LETTER    XLIII. 
To  the  Ret.  William  Unxvin. 

Aug.  4,  1783. 
TL^v  dear  William,  I  fcei  mv'self  sensi- 
"^  -^  biy  obliged  by  the  interest  you  take 
in  the  success  of  my  productions.  Your 
feelings  upon  the  subject,  are  such  as  I 
should  have  mysilf,  had  I  an  opportunity 
of  calling  Johnson  aside  to  make  the  en- 
quiry you  propose.  Rut  1  ain-pretty 
weli  prepared  for  the  worst,  and  so  long 
as  I  have  the  opinion  of  a  lew  capable 
jtidge.s  in  my  i'avonV,  and  am  then-by 
convinced  til  at  I  h;ive  nOitiier  disgraced 
myself  nor  n^y  subject,  sh;ill  not  Icel  my- 
self disposed  to  any  extreme  anxiety 
about  the  Sfiie;  TcJ'aim,  with  suctfessj 
at  the  spirituhl  good  oi  nvtuikind,  and  to 
becohie  ptipular  by  writing  on  scriptural 
sUb)ects,-werean  unreasonable  a;«ibitif)n, 
even  for  a  poet  to  nitertaiu  in  days  like 
these.  Verse  may  have  many  charms, 
but  has  none  powerful  enough  to  con- 
quer the  aversion  of  a  dissipated  age  to 
Fuch  irtstruclioii;  Ask  the  question  there- 
fore boldly,  and- be  not  mortified,  even 
though  be  should  shake  his  head,  unrl 
drop  his  chin;  for  it  is  no  more  than  we 
■  have  reason  toe  --pect.  We  will  lay  the 
Iftiult  upon  the  vice  of  the  times,  and  we 
will  aequil  the  poet. 

I  am  gi«d  yxju  wv^re  pleased  with  my 
Latin  ode,  and  ilideeil-  with  my  Engli^ti 
illrge  as  much  as  i  was  myself.  '1  lie 
tuiie  laid  me  under  a  disadvantagt;,  oWi*. 
ing'me  to  write  in  Alexandrines  ;  which, 
J  su^ipos*^,  \vi>vld  sviitu<)ear',  jIhK  tt-Fjvnth 


one;'  neither  did  Ijnttnd  any  (hing  more 
than  that  tlie  subject,  and  the  words, 
should  be  suflicK'iuly  accoinin(>(!ate<I  to 
the  music^  'i  lie  ballad  is  a  species  of 
poetry,  1  believe,  peculiar  to  this  coun- 
try, equally  adapted  to  the  drollest,  and 
the  most  tragical  subjects.  Simplicity 
and  ease  arp  its  proper  clmractei'islic.s. 
Oi/r  forefathers  excelled  in  it  ;  biit  we 
moderns,  have  lost  the  art.  ,It  is  (observ- 
ed, that  we  have  few  good  English  odes. 
But  to  make  amends,  we  hUve  many  ex- 
cellent ballads,  not  inferior  jierhaps  in 
true  poetical  merit  to  some  of  ,tlie  very 
best  odes,  that  the  Greek  or  Latin  liti)-^ 
guages  base  to  boast  of.  ,  It  is  a  sort  of 
composition  1  was  ever  fond  of,  and  if 
graver  matters  had  not  called  me  ano-. 
ther  way,  should  have  addicted  inyM  If 
to  it  more  than  to  any  other.  I  inherit 
a  taste  for  it  from  my  father,  who  suc- 
ceeded well  in  it  himself,  and  who  lived 
at  a  time  when  the  best  pieces  in  that 
way  were  produced.  Wb.at  can  be  pret- 
tier than  Ciay's  balla<l,  or  ratjjer  Swift's, 
Ar!)uthnot's,  Pope's,  ancj.Cray's^  in  the 
What  do  you  call  it — "  Twas  when  the 
"  seas  were  roaring."  I  have  been  well 
informed,,  that  they  all  ccjiltributed,  and 
that  the  most  celebrated  association  of 
clever  fellows,  this  country  ever  saw,  did 
not  ihilik  it  beneath  them  to  umle  ibiir 
strength  and  abiiities  in  the  compositiott 
of  a  song.  The  success  l)owev<?r  answered 
their  wishes,  'i'iie  ballads  that  liourna 
lias  translated,  beautil'ul  in  themselves, 
are  still  more  beautiful  in  his  version  of 
them,  inljnitely  surjiabsing  in  my  judg- 
ment, all  that  Ovid  or  Tibullus  have  left 
behind  them.  Thpy  f(re  quite  as  elegant, 
and  fiir  more  touching  and  pathetic,  tlian 
the  tcnderest  strokes  of  either. 

So  much  for  ballad*;,  and  ballad  wri- 
tt'rs  — "  A  worthy  subject,'' you  will  say, 
"for  a  man,  whose  head  might  be  filled 
"  with  belter  things;" — and  it  is  lilletl 
with  better  tilings,  but  to  ioill  a  puip»)se, 
th:*»  I  thrust  into  it  all  manner  of  topics, 
that  may  provef  mrtre  amusing;  as  for 
ilistance,' 1  have  two  goldrincties,  which 
in  ttie  summer  occupy  tlie  green  h(iu»c. 
A  iVw  days  since,  Ijciiig  employed  iu 
cieifuing  out-  their  Cages,-  I  placed  that 
which  1  had  in  hand  upon  the  table, 
while  the  other  hung  against  the  wall; 
the  windows  and  the  doors  stood  wide 
op«*n;  J  went  to  fill  the  foulituin  at  the 
pump;  and  on  my.  n  turn,  was  not  a  little 
su«pri<eU- tu  linti  a  gohliinth  iitling  op 
a  G  4  tKs 
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the  top  of  the  cage  I  had  been  cleanino;, 
aiifi  singing  to,  and  fcissing  the  goldfinch 
vitliin,  I  approached  him  ;  and  he 
discovered  no  tear;  ttill  nearer,  and  he 
discoveretl  none.  I  advanced  my  hand 
towards  him,  and  he  took  nonoticeof  it. 
I  seized  him,  and  supposed  I  had  caught 
a  new  bird,  but  casting  my  eye  upon  the 
clher  cage,  perceived  my  mistake.  Its 
inhabitant,  during  rny  absence,  had  con- 
trived to  find  an  opening,  where  the  wire 
had  been  a  little  bent,  and  made  no  other 
use  of  the  escape  it  had  afforded  him, 
than  to  salute  his  friend,  and  to  converse 
with  him  more  intimately  than  he  had 
done  before.  I  returned  him  to  his  pro- 
per mansion,  but  in  vain.  In  less  than 
&  minute,  he  had  thrust  his  little  person 
through  the  aperture  again,  and  again 
perched  upon  his  neighbour's  cage,  kiss- 
ing as  at  the  first,  and  singing,  as  if 
transported  with  the  fortunate  adventure, 
I  could  not  but  respect  such  friendship, 
as  for  the  sake  of  its  gratification,  had 
twice  declined  an  opportunity  to  be  free, 
and,  consenting  to  their  union,  resolved, 
that  for  the  future,  one  cage  should  hold 
them  both.  1  am  glad  of  such  incidents. 
For  at  a  pinch,  and  when  I  need  enter- 
tainment, the  versification  of  them  serves 
to  divert  me. 

I  transcribe  for  you  a  piece  of  Madam 
Guion,  not  as  the  best,  but  as  being 
shorter  than  many,  and  as  good  as  most 
vi  them.    Yours  e\er. 


LETTER    XLIV, 

To  the  same. 

My  dear  William,  Sept.  29,  1783. 

"VIIT'E  are  sorry  tliat  yon  and  your  hous- 
•'  hold  partake  so  largely  of  the  ill 
f  ffccts  of  this  unhealthy  season.  You  are 
happy  however  in  having  hitherto  escap- 
ed the  epidemic  lever,  which  has  prevail- 
ed much  in  this  part  of  the  kingdom, 
and  carried  many  oft'.  Your  mother  and 
I  are  well.  After  more  than  a  fortnight's 
indispusilion,  which  slight  appellation  is 
quite  adequate  to  the  description  of  all 
I  hufiercd,  I  am  at  length  restored  by  a 
grain  or  two  of  emetic  tartar.  It  is  a 
tax  I  generally  pay  in  autumn.  By 
this  time,  I  hope,  a  purer  ether  than  we 
have  seen  for  months,  and  these  brighter 
suns  than  the  summer  had  to  boast,  iiave 
cheered  )'our  spirits,  and  made  your  ex- 


istence more  comfortable.  Wc  are  ra- 
tional. But  we  are  animal  too,  and 
therefore  subject  to  the  influences  of  the 
weather.  The  cattle  in  the  fields  show 
evident  symptoms  of  lassitude  and  dis- 
gust, in  an  unpleasant  season  ;  and  we, 
their  lords  and  masters,  are  constrained 
to  sympathize  with  them:  the  only  dif- 
ference between  us  is,  that  they  know  not 
the  cause  of  their  dejection,  and  we  do, 
but,  for  our  humiliation,  are  equally  at 
a  loss  to  cure  it.  Upon  this  account  I 
have  sometimes  wished  myself  a  philoso- 
pher. How  happy,  in  comparison  with 
myself,  dots  the  sagacious  investigator 
of  nature  seem,  whose  fancy  is  ever  em- 
ployed in  the  invention  of  hypotheses^ 
and  his  reason  in  the  support  of  them  ! 
While  he  is  accounting  for  the  origin  of 
the  winds,  he  has  r.o  leisure  to  at- 
tend to  their  influence  upon  himself — 
and,  while  he  considers  what  the  sun  is 
made  of,  forgets  that  he  has  not  shone  for 
a  month.  One  project  indeed  supplants 
another.  Theror^/CMof  Descartes,  gave 
way  to  the  gravitation  of  Newton,  and 
this  again  is  threatened  by  the  electrical 
fluid  of  a  modern.  One  generation  blows 
bubbles,  and  the  next  breaks  them.  But 
in  the  mean  time  your  philosopher  is  a 
happy  man.  lie  escapes  a  thousand  in- 
quietudes, to  which  the  indolent  are  sub- 
ject, and  finds  his  occupation,  whether 
it  be  the  pursuit  of  a  butterfly,  or  a  de- 
monstration, the  whblsomest  exercise  in 
the  world.  As  he  proceeds,'he«pplauds 
himself.  His  discoveries,  though  event- 
fully  perhaps  they  prove  but  dreams,  are 
to  him  realities.  The  world  gaze  at 
him,  as  he  docs  at  new  phenomena  in 
the  heavens,  and  perhaps  understand  him 
as  little.  But  this  does  not  prevent  their 
praises,  nor  at  all  disturb  him  in  the  en- 
joyment  of  that  self-complacence,  to 
which  his  imaginary  success  entitles  him. 
He  wears  his  honours  while  he  lives,  and 
if  another  strips  them  off  when  he  has 
been  dead  a  century,  it  is  no  great  mat- 
ter ;  he  can  then  make  shift  without 
them. 

I  have  said  a  great  deal  upon  this 
subject,  and  know  not  what  it  all  amounts 
to.  I  did  not  intend  a  syllable  of  it  when 
I  began.  But  currente  calamo,  I  stum- 
bled upon  it.  My  end  is  to  amuse  my- 
self and  you.  The  former  of  these  two 
points  is  secured.  I  shall  be  happy  if  I 
do  not  miss  the  latter. 

|J|  the  way,  what  is  your  opinion  of 
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tltese  air-balloons  ?  I  am  quite  charmed 
with  the  discovery.     Is  it  not  possible 
(do  you  suppose  ?)    to  convey   such    a 
quantity  of  inflammable   air   into   the 
stomach,  and  abdomen,  that  the   philo- 
sopher, no  longer  gravitating  to  a  centre, 
shall  ascend  by  his  own  comparative  le- 
^^ty,  and  never  stop  till  he  has  reached 
the  medium,  exactly  in  equilibrio  with 
himself?   May  he  not,  by  the  help  of  a 
pasteboard  rudder,  attached  to  his  poste- 
riors, steer  himsflf  in  that  purer  element 
with  ease,    and  again  by  a  slow  and  gra- 
dual discharge  of  his  aerial  contents,  re- 
cover his  former  tendency  to  the  earth, 
and  descend  vvithout  the  smallest  danger 
or    inconvenifnce  ?     These   things    are 
worth  enquiry,   and    (I  dare  say)    they 
will  be  enquired  after  as  they  deserve  : 
The  pcnnx  non  homini  dafw,  arc  likely  to 
be  less  regretted  than  they  were ;  and 
perhaps  a  flight  of  academicians,   and  a 
covey  of  fine  ladies,    may  be  no  imcom- 
inon  spectacle  in  the  next  generation, 
A  letter  which  appeared  in  the    public 
prints  last  week,  convinces  me  that  the 
learned  are  not  without  hopes  of  some 
such  improvement  upon  this  discovery. 
The  author  is  a  sensible  and  ingenious 
man,  and  under  a  reasonable  apprehen- 
sion that  the  ignorant  may  feel  themselves 
inclined  to  laugh  upon   a  subjecr,  that 
Jlffects  himself  with  the  utmost  serious- 
ness, with  much  good  manners,  and  ma- 
nagement, bespeaks  their  patience,  sug- 
gesting many   good  consequences,    that 
may  result  from  a  course  of  experiments 
upon  this  machine,  and  amongst  others, 
that  it  may  be  of  use  in  ascertaining  the 
shape  of  continents  and  islands,  and  the 
ftcc  of  wide-extended   and  far   distant 
countries,   an  end  not  to  be  hoped  for, 
unless  by  these  means  of  extraordinary 
elevation,  the  human  prospect    may   be 
immensely  enlarged,  and  the  philosopher, 
exalted  to  the  skies,  attain  a  view  of  the 
whole  hemisphere  at  once.    But  whether 
he  is  to  ascend  by  the  mere  inflation  of 
his  person,  as  hinted  above,  or  whether 
in  a  sort  of  band-box,  supported  upon 
balloons,  is  not  yet  apparent,  nor  (I  sup- 
pose) even  in  his  own  idea  perfectly  de-? 
CJded.    Yours,  piy  dpar  Williaip, 


LETTER    XLV. 

To  the  Rev.  John  Nexvton. 

My  dear  Friend,  Oct.  6,  1783. 

Tt  is  indeed  a  melancholy  consideration, 
that  the  gospel,  whose  direct  ten- 
dency is  to  promote  the  happiness  of 
mankind,  in  the  present,  as  well  as  in  the 
life  to  come:,  and  which  so  efiVctually 
answers  the  design  of  its  author,  when- 
ever it  is  well  understood  and  sincerely 
believed,  should,  through  the  ignorance, 
the  bigotry,  the  superstition  of  its  pro- 
fessors, and  the  ambition  of  popes,  and 
princes,  the  tools  of  popes,  have  produced 
incidently  so  much  mischief;  only  fur- 
nishing the  world  with  a  plausible  excuse 
to  worry  each  other,  while  they  sanctified 
the  worst  cause  with  the  specious  pre- 
text of  zeal  for  the  furtherance  of  the 
best. 

Angels  descend  from  heaven    to  pub- 
lish peace  between  man  and  his   Maker 
— the  Prince  of  Peace  himself  comes  to 
confirm  and  establish  it,  and  war,  haired, 
and   desolation,    are    the  consequence. 
Thousands  quarrel  about  the   interpre- 
tation of  a  book,   which   none   of  them 
understand,     lie  that  is  slain,  dies  firmly 
persuaded  that  the  crown  of  martyrdom 
expects  him,  and  he   that  slew  him,   is 
equally  convinced  that  he  has  done  God 
service.     In  reality,  they  are  both   mis- 
taken, and  equally  unentitled  to  the  ho- 
nour they  arrogate  to  themselves.     If  a 
njultitude  of  blind  meu  should  set  out  for 
a  certain  city,  and   dispute  about   the 
right  road  till  a  battle  ensued   between 
them,  the  probable  effect  would  be  that 
none  of  them  would  ever  reach  it  ;   and 
such  a  fray,  preposterous  and  shocking  Lii 
the  extreme,  would  exhibit  a  picture  in 
some  degree  resembling  the  original  of 
which  we  have  been  speaking.     And  why 
is  not  the  world  thus  occupied  at  present? 
even  because  they  have  exchanged  a  zeal 
that  was  no  better  than  madness,  for  an 
indifference  equally  pitiable  and  absurd. 
The  holy  sepulchre  has  lost  its  importance 
in  the  eyes  of  nations,   called  christian, 
liot  because  the  light  of  true  wisdom  has. 
delivered  them   from  a  superstitious  at-s 
tachment  to  the  spot,  but  because  he  that 
was  buried  in  it  is  no  longer  regarded  by 
them  as  the  Saviour  of  the  world.     The 
exercise  of  reason,  cnlighicncd  by  phi- 
losophy, 
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:.)sopliy,  has  cured  them  indocH  of  the 
riisiTv  of  an  aljnscd  nndcrr-taiiiiiiiEf,  but 
to;;othiT  with  tlio  ilelusion  thry  have  lost 
the  substance,  and  for  tliO  sjikf  c^f  t'. '-  lies 
that  were  L'raflrd  upon  it,  have  (]Tiai  relied 
•niCh  til*'  truth  itself.  1J»tc  tin  n  we  See 
\hi' ne  plii<!  v/t I II  of  human  wisdom,  at 
b-ast  in  iitTiiirs  of  religion.  It  enlightens 
the  mind  with  icspoct  to  non  essentials, 
hut  with  iti^pect  to  that  in  which  the 
essence  of  Christianity  conhiits,  leaves 
jt  perfectly  in  the  dark.  It  can  discover 
iiianv  errors  that  in  ddTerent  ages  hav6 
disgraced  the  faith,  but  it  is  only  to 
make  way  for  the  admission  rf  one  more 
fatal  thun  ibem  ail,  winch  represents  that 
ftiith  Itself  as  n  delusion.  ^Vhy  those 
evils  have  been  permitted  shall  be  known 
hereafter.  One  thing  in  the  mean  time 
is  cerinin  ;  thai  the  folly  and  frenzy  of 
ihe  profcsseil  disciples  of  »he  gospel, 
have  been  more  dangerous  to  its  interests, 
than  all  the  avowed  hostilities  of  its  ad- 
vj'rsaries,  and  perhaps  for  this?  cause, 
these  mischiefs  might  be  sutVercd  to  pre- 
Yiiil  for  a  seas(m,  that  its  divine  original 
and  nature  might  be  the  more  i.Mustrat- 
ed,  when  it  should  appear  that  it  was 
j»ble  tostiind  its  ground  for  ages  against 
ihiit  most  formidable  of  all  attacks,  the 
imliscrelion  of  its  Irientls.  The  out  rages 
lhi»t  have,  followed  this  perversion  of  the 
truth,  have  proved  inched  a  stundjling 
bhxk  to  i.udividuals  ;  the  wise  of  this 
world,  with  all  iheir  wisdom,  have  not 
been  able  to  distinguish  between  the  bless- 
jncjand  abuse  of  it.  Voltaire  was  ollend- 
cd,  mid  Gibbon  has  turned  his  back,  but 
the  ft«>ck  c\  Chnsii-y  still  nourished,  and 
mill  increase*,  notwithstanding  the  un- 
b  livf  of  a  ph+losopher  is  able  to  convert 
bread  intd  ft  stone,  and  a  fis-k  into  a 
"•rpenl. 

1  urn  much  obli^d  to  you  for  the  voy- 
!<'ies  which  I  received,  and  bejian  to  read 
List  night.  My  imagiiuitiun  is  S(»  capti- 
■  iitrti  upon  the^e  occasions,  that  I  seenl 
'  partake  with  tliu  navigators,  in  all  the 
i/aiigers  they  encountered.  1  lose  my 
.mchor  :  my  inain-sail  is  rent  int«»  shreds; 
I  kill  a  shark,  and  by  signs  converse 
v.iih  H  I'aiagonuin,  and  all  this  without 
niovim^  from  the  lire-sitle.  'Ihe  princi- 
pal fniit'*  of  these  iireuits,  that  have  been 
made  nrouiul  the  globe,  seem  likely  to  be 
the  amustnu-nt  of  those  that  staid  at 
hnmc.  Disc<rtx'rie6  !iave  been  made, 
b'.::  Mid.  ii!'i;-.\e.  •I'.  .  s  will  haidly  ^uti>fy 


the  e.xptnce  of  such  underlaliings.  We 
brought  away  an  Indian,  and  having  de- 
bauched him,  we  sent  him  home  again 
to  communicate  the  infection  to  his 
country — fine  sport  to  be  sure,  but  sycU 
as  will  not  defray  the  cost.  Nations  that 
live  upon  bread-fruit,  and  haVc  no  lainex 
to  make  them  worthy  of  our  acquaint- 
ance, will  be  but  little  visited  l;)r  the 
future.  So  much  the  better  for  them  ; 
their  poverty  is  imieed  their  mercy. 
Yours,  my  dear  friend. 

LETTER      XLVI. 

To  Joseph  Hill,  Esq. 

Oct.  CO,  17  8.^, 

T  swouLP  not  have  been  thus  long  si- 
lent, had  I  known  with  certainty 
"here  a  letter  of  mine  might  find  you. 
Your  summer  excursions  however  are 
now  at  an  end,  and  addressing  a  line  to 
you  in  the  centre  ol  the  busy  scene,  in 
which  you  spend  your  winter,  I  am  pretty 
sure  of  my  mark, 

I  see  the  winter  approaching  without 
much  concern,  though  a  passionate  lover 
of  fine  weather,  and  the  pleasant  scenes 
of  summer  ;  but  the  long  evenings  have 
their  comforts  too,  and  there  is  hardly 
to  be  found  upon  earth,  1  suppose,  so 
snug  a  cieature  as  an  Englishman  by 
his  fire-side  in  the  winter.  I  mean  how- 
ever an  Englishman  that  lives  in  the 
country,  for  in  London  ii  is  not  very 
easy  to  avoid  inirui*ion,  I  hnve  two  ladies 
to  read  h),  sometimes  more,  but  never 
less — at  present  we  are  ciicumnavigiiling" 
tht;  globe,  and  I  lind  the  old  story  with 
which  I  amused  myst  If  some  yeara  since, 
t^vrotigh  the  great  felicity  ol  a  memory 
not  very  retentive,  almost  new.  I  am 
however  sadly  at  a  loss  for  Gooke's  voy- 
age, CMU  you  send  it  ?  I  shall  be  glad  of 
Foster**  too.  These  together  will  make 
the  winter  pass  merrily,  and  you  will 
much  oblige  me. 

LETTER    XLVir, 

To  (Tie  Iicx..1t'il!tximVriv!ltf. 

My  dear  William,         ^'«v.  lO.  1783, 

T  HAVE  lost,  and  wasted, almost  all  my 

writing  time,  in  making  an  alteration 

in  the  verses  I  either  inclose,  or  subjoin, 

for  I  know  not  which  will  be  the  case  at 

present.     If  prose  comes  readily,  I  shall 

tjani- 
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transcpibe  t-hcift  «ti  anbtlier  sWeet^  whtr- 
wise  on  ihh.  Yon  will  «ii(ler«t«tKl,  Ije* 
fore  you  bavc  read  many  ot  then),  that 
tliey  are  not  for  the  prvis.  I  lay  you 
uiuler  no  other  injunctions.  1'he  vinkind 
"behaviour  •of  our  acquaintance,  though 
it  is  possible,  thai  in  some  instances,  it 
iiiay  not  mucli  atlect  oUr  happiness,  nor 
€ngage«iafly  of  our  thouj^hli,  will  sojiie- 
<imes  ohtruiJe  itself  upon  us  witii  a  tie-- 
gree  of  iinportuuity,  not  easily  resisted, 
and  thvii  perhaps,  though  almost  insepsi- 
4>le  of  it  ht-/ore,  we  feel  more  than  the 
occasion  will  justify.  In  such  a  moment 
it  was,  that  I  conceived  this  poem,  and 
^ave  loose  to  a  degree  of  resentment  which 
|K'rhaps  1  ought  not  to  have  indulged, 
itut  which  in  a  cooler  hour  I  catmot  al- 
together condemn.  My  former  intimacy 
MJth  the  two  characters  was  such,  that 
1  couhl  not  but  feel  myself  provoked  hy 
4.ho  neglect  with  which  they  both  treated 
nieona  late  occasion.  So  much  by  way 
of  preface. 

You  ought  not  to  have  supposed,  that 
if  you  had  visited  us  last  summer,  the 
})leasure  of  the  interview  would  have 
been  all  your  own.  Hy  such  an  imngi- 
jiation  you  wrong  both  yourself  and  us. 
JJo  you  suppose  we  do  not  love  you  ? 
You  cannot  suspect  your  mother  of  cold- 
ness, and  as  to  me,  assure  younelf  I  have 
no  i'lkntl  in  the  world  with  whom  I  com- 
jnunicatc  without  the  least  reserve,  your- 
self excepted,  'lake  heart  then,  and 
vhen  you  lind  a  favourable  opportunity 
U)  ooijie,  assure  yourself  of  such  a  wel- 
couie  from  us  both,  as  3'ou  have  a  right 
to  look  for.  But  I  have  observed  in  your 
two  last  letters,  somewhat  of  a  dejection 
and  melancholy,  thai  I  am  afraid  you 
do  not  sufficiently  strive  against.  1  sus- 
j)ect  you  01  being  too  sedentary.  "  You 
"  cannot  walk."  Why  you  cannol  is 
best  known  to  yourself.  1  am  sure  your 
legs  are  long  enough,  and  your  person 
does  not  overload  them.  Bull  beseech 
you  ride,  and  ride  often.  •  I  think  I  have 
heard  you  say  you  cannot  even  do  that 
without  an  object.  Is  not  health  an  ob- 
ject i  Is  not  a  new  prospect,  uhith  in 
jnost  countries  is  gained  at  the  end  of 
every  mile,  an  object  ?  Assure  yourself 
that  easy  chairs  are  no  friends  to  cheer- 
fulness, and  that  a  long  winter,  spent  by 
the  fiic-side,  is  a  prelude  to  an  unhealthy 
spring.  Every  thing  1  see  in  the  field-s, 
is  to  mc  an  object,  and  I  can  look  at  the 
mme  rivulet,  yrut  u  handsome  Uee,  every 


<livy  of  my  life,  with  now  pleasure.  Thia 
indeed  is  partly  the  effect  of  u  natural 
taste  for  rural  beaiuy,  and  pariiv  tijo 
etfect  of  habit,  fur  I  never  in  all  my  life 
have  let  slip  the  opportunity  of  breathing 
fresh  air,  and  converging  with  nature^ 
when  1  could  fairly  catch  it.  1  earnestly 
rcxomiviend  a  cultivation  of  the  sam«i 
taste  t\»  you,  suspecting  that  you  ha\e 
neglected  it,  and  sutler  for  doing  so. 


LETTER    XLVIir. 
To  the  same. 

My  dear  Friend,  Nov.  24,  178,?. 

A  N  evening  unexpectedly  retired,  and 
•*-^  which  your  mother  and  I  spend 
without  company,  (an  occurrence  far 
from  frequent)  affords  me  a  favourable 
opportunity  to  write  by  ti^-morrow's  post, 
which  else  1  could  not  have  founrl.  You 
arc  very  good  to  consider  nJy  literary  , 
necessities  with  so  much  attention,  and  I 
feel  proportionably  grateful.  Blair's  Lec- 
tures, (though  1  suppose  they  must  make 
a  part  of  my  private  studies,  not  being 
ud  captum  fceniiiinrum)  will  be  perfectly 
welcome.  You  say  you  felt  my  verse>-. 
I  assure  you  that  in  this  you  followed  my 
example,  for  1  felt  them  first.  A  mair's 
lordship  is  nothing  to  me,  any  farther 
than  in  connexion  with  qualities  ib:it 
entitle  him  to  my  respect.  If  he  thinks 
himself  privileged  by  it,  to  treat  me  with 
neglect,  I  am  his  humlde  servant,  and 
shall  nevor  be  at  a  loss  to  render  him  an 
equivalent.  I  will  not  however  belie 
my  knowledge  of  mankind  so  much,  as 
to  seem  surprised  at  a  treatment  vvhicli 
I  had  abundant  reason  to  expect.  Tu 
these  men  with  whom  I  was  once  inti? 
mate,  and  for  many  years,  I  am  no  longer 
necessary,  no  longer  convenient,  or  in 
any  respect  an  object.  They  think  <>f 
me  as  of  the  man  in  the  moon,  and  whe^ 
ther  1  have  a  lantern,  or  a  dog  and  fag-? 
got,  or  whether  I  have  neither  of  those 
desirable  accommodations,  is  to  them  a. 
matter  of  perfect  indifference  :  upon  that 
point  we  are  agreed,  our  indifference  ii^ 
nnilual,  and  were  I  to  publish  aguiu, 
which  is  not  possible,  1  shimldgive  jiieii^ 
a  proof  of  it. 

L'Estrange's  Josephus  h{is  lately  fur- 
nishid  us  with  evening  lectures,  liut 
the  historian  is  so  tediously  circumstan- 
tiul,  and  the  trai^^latur  ko  iijisupportably 
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coarse  and  vulgar,  that  wc  are  all  three 
veary  of  him.  How  would  1 'acitus  have 
shone  upon  such  a  subject,  *;reat  master 
as  he  was  of  the  art  of  description,  con- 
cise without  obscurity,  and  alTecting 
without  bein^  poetical.  But  so  it  was 
ordered,  and  for  wise  reasons  no  doubt, 
that  the  greatest  calamities  any  people 
ever  suft'ered,  and  an  accomplishment  of 
one  of  the  most  signal  prophecies  in  the 
SCI ipture,  should  be  recorded  by  one  of 
the  worst  writers.  The  man  was  a  tem- 
porizer too,  and  courted  the  favour  of 
his  Roman  masters,  at  the  expence  of  Iiis 
own  creed,  or  else  an  iiitidul,  and  abso- 
lutely disbelieved  it.  You  will  tiiink  me 
very  dinicnit  lo  please,  I  quarrel  with 
Joscphus  for  the  want  of  elegance,  and 
vilh  some  of  our  modern  historians  for 
having  too  much.  With  him,  for  run- 
ning right  forward  like  a  gazette,  without 
>topping  to  make  a  single  observation  by 
the  way,  and  with  them  for  pretending 
to  delineate  characters,  that  existed  two 
thousaiul  years  ago,  and  to  discover  the 
motives  by  which  thf.y  were  influenced, 
\vith  the  same  precision  as  if  they  had 
been  their  contemporaries. — Simplicity 
is  become  a  very  rare  quality  in  a  writer. 
In  the  decline  of  great  kingdoms,  and 
\\here  refinement  in  all  the  arts  is  carried 
to  an  excess,  I  suppose  it  is  always  rare. 
1  he  latter  Roman  writers  arc  remarkable 
lor  false  ornament,  they  were  yet  no 
■t'oubt  admired  by  the   readers   of  theirv 

•  iwn  day  ;  and  with  respect  to  authors 

•  >f  the  present  a^ra,  the  most  popular 
nmonj-  them  appear  to  me  equally  ten- 
durable  on  the  same  account.  Swift  and 
Addison  were  simple. 

Your  mother  wants  room  for  a  post- 
^^ripf,  so  my  lecture  must  conclude 
abruptly.     Yours. 


LETTER     XLIX. 

To  the  same. 

My  dear  Frier.d, 
It  i!>  hard  upon  us  striplings,  who  have 
-*■  uncles  still  living  (N.  B.  I  myself 
have  an  uncle  still  alive)  that  those,  ve- 
iieiable  gentlemen  should  itand  in  our 
vay,  even  when  the  ladies  are  in  ques- 
tion ;  that  I,  for  instance,  should  find  in 
otic  page  of  your  letter,  a  hope,  that  Miss 
Shuttleworth  would  be  of  your  party, 
and  be  told  iu  your  newt,  thai  she  is  en- 


gaged to  your  uncle.  Well,  we  may  per- 
haps never  be  uncles,  but  we  may  reason- 
ably hope  that  the  time  is  coming,  when 
others,  as  young  as  we  are  now,  shall 
envy  us  the  privileges  of  old  age,  and  see 
us  engross  that  share  in  the  attention  of 
the  ladies,  to  which  their  youth  must  as- 
pire in  vain.  Make  our  compliments  if 
you  please  to  your  sister  Eliza,  and  tell 
her  that  we  are  both  mortified  at  having 
missed  the  })leasure  of  seeing  her. 

Ralloons  are  so  much  the  mode,  that 
even  in  this  country  we  have  attempted 
a  balloon.  You  may  possibly  remember 
that  at  a  place  called  Weston,  a  little 
more  than  a  mile  from  Olney,  there  lives 
a  family,  whose  name  is  Throckmorton, 
The  present  possessor  is  a  young  man 
w  horn  I  remember  a  boy.  He  has  a  wife, 
who  is  young,  genteel,  and  handsome. 
They  are  Papists,  but  much  more  amia* 
ble  than  many  Protestants.  We  never 
had  any  intercourse  with  the  family, 
though  ever  since  we  lived  here,  we  have 
enjoyed  the  range  of  their  pleasure- 
grounds,  having  been  favoured  with  a 
ke}-,  which  admits  us  into  all.  When 
this  man  succeeded  to  the  estate,  on  the 
death  of  his  elder  brother,  and  came  to 
settle  at  Weston,  I  sent  him  a  compli* 
mentary  card,  requesting  the  continu- 
ance of  that  privilege,  having  till  then 
enjoyed  it,  by  favour  of  his  mother,  who 
on  that  occasion  went  to  finish  her  days 
at  Bath.  You  may  conclude  that  be 
granted  it,  and  for  about  two  years  no- 
thing more  passed  between  us.  A  fort- 
night ago,  I  received  an  invitation  in  the 
civilest  terms,  in  which  he  told  me,  that 
the  next  day  he  should  attempt  to  fill  a 
balloon,  and  if  it  would  be  any  p!ca!«uro 
to  me  to  be  present,  should  be  happy  to 
see  me.  Your  mother  and  I  went.  The 
whole  country  were  there,  but  the  balloon 
could  not  be  tilled.  The  endeavour  was, 
I  belie ve,very  philosophically  made,  but 
such  a  process  depends  for  its  success 
upon  such  niceties  as  make  it  very  pre- 
carious. Our  reception  was  however 
flattering  to  a  great  degree,  insomuch, 
that  more  notice  seemed  to  be  taken  of 
us,  than  we  could  possibly  have  expect- 
ed, indeed  rather  more  than  any  of  his 
other  guests.  They  even  seemed  anxious 
to  iccommcnd  themselves  to  our  regards. 
We  drank  chocolate,  and  were  asked  to 
dine,  but  were  engaged.  A  day  or  two 
afterwards,  Mrs.  Unwin  and  I  walked 
that  way,  and  were  overtaken  in  a  shower. 
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I  found  a  tree,  that  I  thought  would 
shelter  us  both,  a  large  elm,  in  a  grove, 
that  fronts  the  mansion.  Mrs.  T.  observ- 
ed us,  and  running  towards  us  in  the 
rain,  insisted  on  our  walking  in.  He 
was  gone  out.  We  sat  chatting  with 
her  till  the  weather  cleared  up,  and  then 
at  her  instance  took  a  walk  with  her  in 
the  garden.     The  garden  is  almost  their 


had  I  not  received  a  letter  from  3'ou  last 
night,  I  should  have  written  by  this  post 
to  enquire  after  your  health.  How  can 
it  be,  that  you,  who  are  not  stationary 
like  me,  but  often  change  your  situation, 
and  mix  with  a  variety  of  company, 
should  suppose  me  furnished  with  such 
abundant  materials,  and  yourself  desti- 
tute.    I  as>iure  you  faithfully,  that  1  do 


only   walk,  and    is  certainly   the    only     not  find  the  soil  of  Olney  prolific  in  th« 


retreat  in  which  they  are  not  liable  to 
interruption.  She  oitiered  us  a  key  of  it, 
in  a  manner  that  made  it  impossible  not 
to  accept  itj  and  said  she  would  send  us 
one  ;  a  few  days  afterwards  in  the  cool 
of  the  evening,  we  walked  that  way  again. 
We  saw  them  going  toward  the  house, 
and  exchanged  bows  and  curtsies  at  a 
distance,  but  did  not  join  them.  In  a 
few  niinutes,  when  we  had  passed  the 
house,  and  had  almost  reached  the  gale 
that  opens  out  of  the  park  into  the  ad- 
joining field,  I  heard  the  iron  gate  belong- 
ing to  the  court  yard  ring,   and  saw  iMr. 

T.  advancing  hastily  toward  us,  we  made 

equal  haste  to  meet  him  ;  he  presented  to 

us  the  key,  which  I  told  iiim  I  esteemed 

a  singular  favour,  and  after  a  few  such 

speeches  as  are  made  on  sucli  occasions, 

we  parted.    This  happened  about  a  week 

ago.     I  concluded  nothing  less  than  that 

all  this  civility,  and  attention,  was  de- 
signed on  their  part,  as  a  prelude  to  a 

nearer  acquaintance;  but  here  at  present     hope  will  cure  it  of  a  lock'djaw,  and  heal- 


growth  of  such  articles  as  make  letter* 
writing  a  desirable  employment.  No 
place  contributes  less  to  the  catalogue; 
of  incidents,  oris  more  scantily  supplied 
with  anecdotes  worth  notice. 
We  have 

One  parson,  one  poet,  one  belinan,  one  eryer. 
And  tlie  poor  poet  is  our  only  'scjuire. 

Guess  then  if  I  have  not  more  reason 
to  expect  two  letters  from  you,  than  you 
one  from  me.  The  principal  occurrence, 
and  that  which  afl'ects  inc  most  at  pre.> 
sent,  came  to  pass  this  moment.  'Ihe 
stair-foot  door  being  swelled  by  the  thaw, 
would  do  any  thing  better  than  it  would 
open.  An  attempt  to  force  it  upon  that 
office  has  been  attended  with  such  a  hor- 
rible dissolution  of  its  parts,  that  we  were 
immediately  obliged  to  introduce  a 
chirurgeon,  commonly  called  a  carpen- 
ter, whose  applications    we    have   some 


the  matter  rests,  I  should  like  exceed- 
ingly to  be  on  an  easy  footing  there,  to 
give  a  morning  call  now  and  then,  and 
to  receive  one,  but  nothing  more.  For 
tliough  he  is  one  of  the  most  agreeable 
men  I  ever  saw,  I  could  not  wish  to  visit 
him  in  any  other  way  ;  neither  our  house, 
furniture, servants,  or  income,  being  such 
as  qualify  us  to  make  entertainments, 
neither  would  I  on  any  account  be  in- 
troduced to  the  neighbouring  gentry. 
Mr.  T.  is  altogether  a  man  of  fashion, 
and  respectable  on  every  account. 

I  have  told  you  a  long  story.  Fare- 
well. We  number  the  days  as  they  pass, 
and  are  glad  that  wc  shall  see  you  and 
your  sister  soon.     Yours,  &;c. 

LETTER    h. 

To  the  same. 

My  dear  William,  J«"-  3. 1784. 


its  numerous  fractures.  His  medicines 
are  powerful  chalybeates,  and  a  certain* 
glutinous  salve,  which  he  tells  me  is  made, 
of  the  tails  and  ears  of  animals.  The 
consequences  however  are  rather  un- 
favourable to  my  present  employment, 
which  does  not  well  brook  noise,  busiK-, 
and  interruption. 

This  being  the  case,   I  shall  not  per- 
haps be  either  so  perspicuous,  or  so  dif- 
fuse, on  the  subject  of  which  you  desire 
my  sentiments,^  as  I  should  be,  but  I  will- 
do  my  best.     Know  then,    that  1  have 
learnt  long  since,  of  Abbe  ilaynul,  ty 
hate  all  m«nopoHes,  as  injurious,  howsu* 
ever  managed,  to  the  interests  of  coni- 
mei'ce  at  large  ;  consequently  the  charter 
in  (j'lestion  would  not,  at  any  rate,  be  * 
fiivourite  of  mine.     This  boiv«jver  is  o£ 
itself,   1  confess,  no  syfficieJit  reason  tu 
justify  the  resumption  of  it.     liui  sucU 
reasons F  t,hi[ik  are  not  wanting.    A  graii't 
oi  that  kind,  it  is  well  known,  i?  always 
OUR  silence  began  to  be  distressi-ng     forfeited  by  the  non.perfioimti,nc«r  of  the 
to  both  your  mother  and  me,  jjnd     conditions.     A4>d  why  uo(  equully  for- 
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fcitcfl  if  those  conditions  are  exc^e(i^'r^ ; 
if  the  design  of  it  be  perverted,  and  its 
operation  extended  to  objects  which '.u'rt 
never  in  the  contemplation  of  thr-  dinor? 
This  appears  to   me  to  be  no  niisrepre- 
scntationof  their  case,  whose  charter  is 
supposed  to  be  in  dani^er.     It  constitutes 
them  a  trading  coinpanv,  and  gives  'hem 
an  (,'xclu>ive  rii;ht  to  tnitlic  in  the    East 
indies.     But  it  does  no  more.     It  inrrests 
tbem   wifli    no  sovereignly  ;  it  does  not 
convey  to  them  the  royal  prert>gative  of 
niakin£»  wnr  and  peace,  which  the  king 
cannot  alienate,  if  h«  would.     Pirft    this 
prerogative  they  have  exercised,  and  for- 
j;etting   the  terms   of  their  institution, 
have  possessed  themselves  of  an  immense 
territory,  which   they  have  ruled  with  a 
rod  of  iron,  to  which  it  is  impossible  they 
should  everi  have  a  right,  unless  such  a 
OIK  as  it  is  a  disgrace  to  plead— the  right 
of  conqiest.      '1  he   potentates    of    this 
•eonntry  thej  dash  in  pieces  like  a  potter's 
vessel,  as  often  as  they   please,   making 
the  happiness  of  thirty  millions  of  man- 
kind, a  coiisid»»ratinn  subordinate  fothat 
of  their  own  emiilument,  oppiessri):;  them 
as  often  as  it  may  serve  u  lucrative  pur- 
pose, and  in  no  instance,    that  I   have 
I'ver  heard,  consulting  their  interest  or 
advantagei     That  government  therefore 
is  bound   to  interfere,  and    lo   un-king 
these  tyrants,  is  to  me  self  evident.   And 
if  having  Mibjugated  so  much  of  tliivmi- 
serable  world,  it  is  therefore   necessary 
that  we    must  Jteep  po«se9si«n   of  it,  it 
appears  to  me  a  duty  so  binding  on  the 
legislature  lo    resume  it  from  tli**  hands 
o|  those  usurpers,  that  I  -should  think  a 
cnrw,*,  and  a  bitter  one,  mnst  follow  tire 
reglcct  of  it.     Ikit  stippose  this  were 
done,  can  they    be  legally  deprived    of 
Their  charter  ?    In  truth  I   think  so.      Jf 
the  abuse  and  perversion  of  achrtrter  can 
:imount  to  a  deti-asa nee  of  it,  ticker  were 
they  so  grossly  palpable  «s  in'thi^i   in- 
slffnce;  never  was  chartet  so  juslJy  for- 
feifeiL     Neit4icr  am  I  ht  i.ll  afraid  that 
such  a  measure  filtould  be  tlra^vn  into  a 
precf  deni,  unie«fl  it  eould  be  alledgcd,  as 
a  si»<Iicient  ronson    tor    not    hanging  "a 
rogtio,  that   peihaps   magistracy    might 
prow  wanton  in  the  txercrse  of  such  a 
jiouer,  and  now  and   then   hang  up    an 
honest  man  for  its  amuscrnvnt.     \Vhei». 
the  governors  of  the  bank  shall  have  de- 
^eF\ed  the  same  severity  I  hope- fliey  will 
iiicet  wit-li  it.     In  the  mean  time  I    ilo 
not  think  thtin  »  whit  more  in  je'»pnrdy 


W 


because  8  corporation  of  plunderers  have 
been   brought  to  justice. 

We  are  well,  and  love  you  all.  I  never 
wrote  in  such  a  hurfy,  nor  in  such  di- 
sturbance. Pardon  tlie  eflfects,  and  be^ 
licvfc  me  yours  affectibnatfel^-. 


LETTER      LI. 
To  the  satne, 

I\Iy  dear  William,  January  i,  1784. 
HEN  I  first  resolved  to  write  an 
answer  to  your  la?t  this  evening,  I 
had  no  thought  of  any  thing  more  sub- 
lime than  prose.  But  before  I  began,  it 
occurred  to  me  that  pcrhnps  you  woulJ 
not  be  displeased  With  an  attempt  to  give 
a  |»(;etrcal  translation  of  the  lines  you 
sent  me;  They  are  so  beautiful,  that  I 
felt  the  temptation  irresistible.  At  Icait, 
as  the  French  say,  it  was  phis  forie  que 
nwi  ;  and  I  acconlingly  complied.  By 
this  means  I  have  lost  an  hour ;  and  whe- 
ther I  shall  be  able  to  fill  my  sheet  before 
supper,  is  as  yet  doubtful.  But  I  will 
do  my  best. 

r^or  your  remarks,  I  \hMiIc  them  per- 
frctlyjust.  You  have  no  reason  to  dis- 
trust your  taste,  or  to  submit  the  trial  of 
it  to  me.  Toil  understand  the  use,  and 
the  force  of  languafre,  as  well  as  any  man. 
^'ou  have  quick  feeling,and  you  are  fond 
of  poftr}'.  How  is  it  possible  then  that 
you  should  not  be  a  jutfge  of  it.  I  ven- 
ture to  hayard  only  one  alteration,  which^ 
as  it  appears  to  me,  would  amount  to  a 
little  improvement.  The  seventh  and" 
eighth  lines,  I  think,  I  should  Hie  better 
thus — 

Aspiranie  levi  zepliyro  ct  rcdeunte  sercn.l 
Aiiiii  teinperie  Icccuiido  fe  respite  surgutit. 

My  reason  is,  that  the  word  ctlm  is  re- 
peated too  soon.  At  least  my  ear  does 
not  like  it.  and  when  it  can  be  done  with- 
out injury  to'the  sense,  there  seems  to  me 
to  be  an  elegance  in  diversifyin*  the  ex- 
pression, as  much  as  possible  upon  simi- 
lar occasions.  It  discovers  a  command 
of  phrase,  and  gives  a  more  masterly  air 
to  the  piece.  If  ej^/wc^a  stood  uncon- 
nected with  tclis,  1  should  prefer  your 
word  inicant^  to  the  doctor's  vigent.  But 
the  latter  seems  to  stand  more  \\\  direct 
opposition  to  that  «?ort«)f  extinction, 
which  is  ertertcdby  u  shaft  or  arrow.  Ill 
the  day-liine  the  stats  miry  .be  said  to  die, 
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hnd  in  iho  night  to  recover  their 'Strength. 
PtM-htips  the  doctor  had  in  his  eve,  that 
iiuljlcliue  ofGrHy's— "  Hiiperion's march 
*'  they  spij,  und  glitt'ring  shafts  of  xvar  !" 
But  it  is  a  beautiful  composition.  It  is 
ten(ier,  touchifig.  and  elegant.  It  is  not 
easv  to  do  it  justice  in  English. 

Many  thanks  for  tlic  books,  which 
.being  most  admirably  packed,  came  safe. 
They  will  furnish  us  with  many  a  winter 
evening's  amusement.  We  are  glad,  that 
jo«i  intend  to  be  the  carrier  back. 

We  rejoice  too,  that  your  cousin  has 
Ten\embered  you  in  her  will.  Themoney 
she  Iftft  to  those  wlio  attended  her  hearse, 
would  have  been  better  bestowed  upon 
you  :  and  by  this  time  perhaps  she  thinks 
50.  Alas  !  what  an  enf\uiry  does  that 
riiou^ht  suggest,  and  hosv  impossible  to 
jtiake  it  to  any  purpose  1  What  are  the 
employments  of  the  departed  spint  ?  and 
where  does  it  subsist  ?  Has  it  any  cogni- 
sance of  earthly  things?  Is  it  transported 
to  an  immeasurable  distance  ;  or  is  it 
Still,  though  imperceptible  to  us,  con- 
yers-.int  with  the  same  scene,  and  inte- 
lested  in  what  passes  here?  How  litiie 
we  know  of  a  state  to  which  we  are  ail 
destined  ;  and  how  docs  the  obscnrity, 
that  hangs  over  that  undiscovered  coun- 
try, increase  the  anxiety  we  sometimes, 
feel  as  we  are  journeying  towards  it  ? 
ft  is  sufficient  however,  for  such  as  you, 
and  a  few  more  of  my  acquaintance  to 
know,  that  in  yourseparate  state  you  will 
be  happy.  Krovision  is  made  for  your 
reception  ;  and  you  will  have  no  cause  to 
regret  aught,  that  you  have  left  behind. 

I  have  written  to  Mr. .    My  letter 

>cnt  this  morning.  How  I  love,  and 
hf)nour,  that  man  I  For  many  reasons  I 
dare  not  tell  him,  how  nnich.  But  \ 
hate  the  fr^idity  of  the  style,  in  which  I 
am  forcwl  to  address  him.  That  line  of 
Horace — "  Dii  tihi  divilias  dedcrant 
artewijite  fniciidi  "■ — was  never  so  appli* 

cable  to  the  poet's  friend,  as  toMr. . 

IMy  hosom  burns  to  immortalize  him. 
Uut  prudence  says "  rorbear  1''  and, 
though  a  poet,  I  pay  respect  to  licr  in- 
junctions. 

1  sincerel)'  give  jou  joy  of  the  gO(vl 
you  have  unconifciously  (lone,  by  your 
«».\ample  ftud  conversation.  That  you 
»eem  to  yourself  not  to  deserve  the  ac- 
knowledgment yourfrientl  makes  of  it, 
is  a  proof  that  you  do.  Grace  is  blind 
to  its  own  beauty,  whereas  such  virtues 
•us  men  liuiy  reach,  without  it,  are    re- 


markable self-admirer?.  May  you  make 
such  impressions  upon  rnany  of  y«nr 
order !  I  know  none  tliat  need  iheiu 
more. 

You  do  not  want  my  praises  of  your 

conduc*  f«wards  Mr. .   It  is  well  for 

him  however,  and  still  better  for  youself, 
that  you  are  capable  ofcsuch  a  part.  It  was 
said  of  some  good  man  (my  mwmory  does 
not  serve  me  with  his  name)  "  do  him 
•'  an  ilUturn,  and  you  make  him  'your 
"  friend  for  ever."  But  it  is  Christianity 
only,  that  forms  such  friends.  .  I  wisli 
his  father  may  be  duly  affected  by  this 
instance  and  proof  of  your  superiority  to 
those  ide^s  of  you,  which  he  has  so  un- 
reasonably harboured.  IIo  is  not  in  my 
favour  now,  nor  will  he  uporr  airy  other 
terms. 

I  laughed  at  the  comments  you  make* 
on  your  own  feelings,  when  the  subject 
of  diem  was  a  newspaper  eulogium.  But 
it  was  a  laugh  of  pleasure,  and  approbar 
tion :  such  indeed  is  the  heart,  and  S(i> 
is  it  made  up.  There  are  few  that  can 
do  gooil,  and  keep  their  own  secret^  none 
perhaps  without  a  struggle.  Yourself, 
and  your  friend ,  are  no  very  com- 
mon instances  of  the  fortitude,  that  is 
necessary,  in  such  a  conflict.  In  former 
days,  I  have  felt  my  heart  beat,  and  every 
vein  throb,  upon  such  an  occasion.  To 
publish  my  own  deed  was  wrong.  I 
knew  it  to  bo  so.  But  to  conceal  it 
.seemed  like  a  voluntary  injury  to  myself. 
Sometimes  I  could  and  sometimes  I  could 
not  succeed.  My  occasions  for  such 
Conflicts  indeed  were  not  very  numerous. 
Yours. 

LETTER      Mr. 

To  the  Rev.  John  Newton. 

My  dear  Friend,  Feb.  10,  i78.». 

'^Pat:  morning  is  my  writing  time,  and 
■^  iii  the  morning  1  havi- no  spirits.  So 
much  the  worse  for  my  correspondeius. 
Sleep  that  refreshes  my  body,  seems  to 
cripple  me  in  every  other  respect!  As 
the  evening  approaches,  I  grow  more 
alert,  and  when  I  am  retiring  to  bed,  am 
more  lit  for  mental  occupation  than  at 
any  other  time.  .So  it  fares  with  us, 
whom  they  call  nervous.  By  a  strange 
inversion  of  the  animal  economy,  woarc 
ready  to  sleep  when  we  have  most  need 
to  he  awake,  and  go  to  bed  just  when  wp 
might  sit  uu  to  sofa e  purpose.  The  watch 
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is  irregularly  wound  up,  it  goes  in  ilie 
right  when  it  is  not  wanted,  and  in  the 
day  stands  still.     In  many  re.spccts   we 
have  the  advnntai»e  of  our  forefathers  the 
Picts.     W c  sleep  in  a   whole  skin,  and 
^re  not  obliged  to  submit  to  the  painful 
operation  of  punctuating  ourselves  from 
head  to  foot,  in  order  that  we  may  be 
decently  drcsserj,  and  fit  to  appear  abroad. 
But  on  the  other  hand,  we  have  reason 
enough  to  envy  them  their  tone  of  nerves, 
and  that  flow  of  spirits,  which  effectually 
secured   them   from    all    uncomfortable 
impressions  of  a  gloomy  atmosphere,  and 
from  every   shade  of  melancholy  from 
every  other  cause.     They  understood,  I 
suppose,  the  use  of  vulnerary  herbs,  hav- 
ing frequent  occasion  for  some  skill   in 
surgery,  but  physicians,  I  prcbume,  they 
had  none,  having  no  neetl  of  any.     Is  it 
possible,  that  a  creature  like  myself,  can 
be  descended   from  sucli  progenitors,  in 
whom  there  appears  not  a  single  trace  of 
family  resemblance  ?  What  an  alteration 
have  a  few  ages  made  !    'I'hey,    without 
cloathing,  would  defy  the  severest  season, 
and  I,  with  all  the  accommodations  that 
art  has  since  invented,  am  hardly  secure 
even  in  the  mildest.     If  the  wind  blows 
Upon  me  when  my  pores  are  open,  1  catch 
cold.     A  cough  is  the  consequence.     I 
suppose  if^uch   a  disorder   could   have 
Bcized  a   Pict,  his  friends  would    have 
concluded  that  a  bone  had  stuck  in   his 
thros.t,  anrj  that  he  was  in  some  danger 
of  choking.     They  would  perhaps  have 
addrest  themselves  to   the  cure  of  his 
cough,  by  thrusting  their  fingers  into  his 
gullet,  which  would   only  have  exaspe- 
rated the  case.     Rut   they  would  never 
have  thought  of  administering  laudanum, 
my  only  remedy.     For  this   difference 
however,  that  has  obtained  between  me 
and  my  ancestors,  I  am  indebted  to  the 
luxurious  practices,  and  enfeebling  self- 
jndulgence,  of  a  long  line  of  grandsires, 
Vihcy,  from  generation  to  geiioration,  have 
been  emplfjyed  in  deteriorating  the  breed, 
till  at  last  the  collected  effects  of  all  their 
follies  have  centered  in  my  puny  self.    A 
man  indeed,    but  not  in  the   image    of 
those  that  went  before  me.    A  man,  who 
••igh  and  groan,  who  we«r  out  life  in  de- 
jection and  oppression  of  spirits,  and  who 
iicver  think    of  the  Aborigines  of  the 
country  to  which  I  belong,  without  wish- 
ing that  I  had  been  borw  among  them, 
'i'he  evil  is  without  a  remedy,  unless  the 
uges  that  are  parsed  could  be  recalled, 


my  whole  pedigree  be  permitted  to  liv« 
again,  and  being  properly  admonished  to 
beware  of  enervating  sloth  and  refine- 
ment, would  preserve  their  hardiness  of 
nature  unimpaired,  and  transmit  the  de« 
fiirable  quality  to  their  posterity,  I  once 
saw  Adam  in  a  dream.  We  sometimes 
say  of  a  picture  that  we  doubt  not  its 
likeness  to  the  original,  though  we  never 
saw  him  ;  a  judgment  we  have  some  rea- 
son to  form,  when  the  face  is  strongly 
charactered,  and  the  features  full  of  ex* 
pression.  So  1  think  of  my  visionary 
Adani,andfora  similar  reason.  His  figure 
was  awkward  indeed  in  the  extreme.  It 
was  evident  that  he  had  never  been  taught 
by  a  Frenchman  to  hold  his  head  erect, 
or  to  turn  out  his  toes  ;  to  dispose  grace- 
fully of  his  arms,  or  to  simper  without  a 
meaning.  But  if  Mr.  Bacon  was  called 
upon  to  produce  a  statue  of  Hercules,  he 
need  not  wish  for  a  juster  pattern.  H« 
stood  like  a  rock  ;  the  size  of  his  limbs, 
the  prominence  of  his  muscles,  and  the 
height  of  his  stature,  all  conspired  to 
bespeak  him  a  creature  whose  strength 
had  suffered  no  diminution,  and  who  be- 
ing the  first  of  his  race,  did  not  come 
into  the  world  under  a  necessity  of  sus. 
taining  a  load  of  infirmities,  derived  to 
liim  from  the  intemperance  of  others. 
He  was  as  much  stouter  than  a  Pict,  as 
I  suppose  a  Pict  to  have  been  than  I. 
Upon  my  hypothesis  therefore,  there  has 
been  a  gradual  declension,  in  point  of 
bodily  vigour,  from  Adam  down  to  roe, 
at  least  if  my  dream  were  a  just  repre- 
sentation of  l.hat  gentleman,  and  deserve 
the  credit  I  Cannot  help  giving  it,  such 
must  have  been  the  case.  Yours,  mj 
dear  friend. 


LETTER     Lin. 
To  the  same. 

OIney,  March  11,  1784. 

IUF.TUUK  you  many  thanks  for  )'ouT 
apology,  which  I  have  reiid  with  great 
j)leasure.  Vou  know  of  old  that  youf 
stile  always  pleases  me  ;  and  having,  in 
a  former  letter,  given  you  the  reasons  for 
which  I  like  it,  I  s<»are  you  navi  the  pain 
of  a  rc|x;tition.  The  spirit  too,  in  which 
you  write,  pleases  me  as  much.  But  I 
perceive  thai,  in  some  cascs,it  is  possible 
to  be  severe,  and  at  the  same  lime  per- 
fectly good-lcinp«;red  ;   hi  all  cases,  I 
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suppose,  whiere  we  sufter  by  an  injurious 
and  unreasonable  attack,  and  can  justify 
our  conduct  by  a  plain  and  simple  niir- 
rative.  On  such  dccasioni,  truth  itself 
seems  a  satire,  because  by  implication, 
at  least,  it  convicts  our  adversaries  of 
the  want  of  charity  and  candour.  For 
this  reason,  perhaps,  you  will  find,  that 
you  have  made  many  angry,  thoUi;h  jou 
lire  not  so  ;  and  it  is  possible,  they  may 
be  the  more  angry  upon  that  very  ac- 
count. To  assert,  and  to  prove,  that  an 
enlightened  minister  of  the  gospel  may, 
without  any  violation  of  his  conscience, 
and  even  upon  the  ground  of  prudence 
and  propriety,  continue  in  the  establish- 
ment ;  and  to  do  this  with  the  most  ab- 
solute composure,  must  be  very  provoking 
to  the  dignity  of  some  dissenting  doctors  ; 
and,  to  nettle  them  still  the  more,  3'ou  in 
a  manner  impose  upon  them  the  necessity 
of  being  silent,  by  declaring,  that  you 
will  be  so  yourself.  Upon  the  whole, 
bowevcr,  I  have  no  doubt  that  your  apo- 
logy will  do  good.  If  it  should  irritate 
some,  who  have  more  zeal  than  know- 
lege,  and  more  of  bigotry  than  of  either, 
it  may  serve  to  enlarge  the  views  of  others, 
and  to  convince  them  that  there  may  be 
grace,  truth,  and  efficacy,  in  the  ministry 
of  a  church,  of  which  they  are  not  mem- 
bers. I  wish  it  success,  and  all  that 
attention  to  which,  both  from  the  nature 
of  the  subject,  and  the  manner  in  which 
you  have  treated  it,  it  is  so  well  en- 
titled. 

The  patronae;e  of  the  East  Indies  will 
be  a  dangerous  weapon,  in  whatever 
hands.  I  have  no  prospect  of  a  deliver- 
ance for  this  country,  but  the  same  that 
I  have  of  a  possibility  that  we  may  one 
day  be  disencumbered  of  our  ruinous 
possessions  in  the  I'.ast. 

Our  good  neighbours,  viho  have  so 
successfully  knocked  away  our  Western 
crutch  from  under  us,  seem  to  design  us 
the  same  favour  on  the  opposite  side,  in 
which  case  we  shall  be  poor,  but  1  think 
we  shall  stand  a  better  chance  to  be  free  ; 
and  I  had  rather  drink  water-gruel  fur 
breakfast,  and  be  no  man's  slave,  than 
wear  a  chain,  and  drink  tea  as  usual. 

1  have  just  room  to  add,  that  we  love 
you  as  usual,  and  arc  your  afiectionate 
\Villiam  and  Mary, 


LETTER    UV. 
To  the  same. 

My  dear  Friend,  Marcli  19,  l78i. 

T  WISH  It  were  in  my  power  to  give  you 

any  account  of  the  JNIarquis  Carac- 
cioli.  Some  years  since  I  saw  a  shcrt 
history  of  him  in  the  Review,  of  \vhicli 
I  recollect  no  particulars,  except  that  lie 
was  (and  for  aui^ht  I  know  may  be  still) 
an  ofhcer  in  the  Prtissian  service.  I 
have  two  volumes  of  hisvvorks,  lent  me 
by  Lady  Austen.  One  is  upon  the  sub- 
ject ot  self-acquaintance,  and  the  other 
treats  of  the  art  of  conversing  with  the 
same  gentleman.  Had  I  pursued  my 
purpose  of  translating  him,  my  design 
was  to  have  furnished  myself,  it  possible, 
with  some  authentic  account  of  him, 
which  1  suppose  may  be  procured  at 
any  bookseller's  who  deals  in  foreign 
publications.  But  for  the  reasons  given 
in  my  last  I  have  laid  aside  the  design. 
'J'here  is  something  in  his  style  that 
touches  me  exceedingly,  and  which  I  do. 
not  know  how  to  describe.  I  should  call 
it  pathetic,  if  it  were  occasionally  only, 
and  never  occurred  but  wiien  his  subject 
ha])pened  to  be  particularly  affecting. 
But  it  is  universal ;  he  has  not  a  sentence 
that  is  not  marked  with  it.  Perhaps, 
therefore,  I  may  describe  it  better  by  say- 
ing, that  his  whole  work  has  an  air  of' 
pious  and  tender  melancholy,  which  to  • 
me,  at  least,  is  extremely  agreeable. 
This  property  of  it,  which  depends  per- 
haps altogether  upon  the  arrangement  of 
his  words,  and  the  modulation  of  his  sen- 
tences, it  would  be  very  diflicult  to  pre- 
serve in  a  translation,  I  do  not  know 
that  our  language  is  capable  of  being  sa 
managed,  and  rather  suspect  that  it  is 
not,  and  that  it  is  peculiar  to  the  French, 
because  it  is  not  unfrequent  among  their 
writers,  and  I  never  saw  any  thing  simi- 
lar to  it  in  our  own. 

INIy  evenings  are  devoted  to  books.  I 
read  aloud  for  the  entertainment  of  the 
party,  thus  making  amends  by  a  vocife- 
ration of  two  hours  for  my  silence  at 
other  times.  We  are  in  good  health,  and 
wailing  as  patiently  as  we  can,  for  the 
end  of  this  second  winter.  Yours,  my 
^ear  friend. 
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To  the  llcT.  IFiUiam  Unicin, 

My  dear  William,  April  5.  1784. 

T  THANKED  you  ill  my  last  for  John' 
son,  I  now  thank  you,  with  more  em- 
phasis, for  Reattie,  the  most  agreeable 
and  amiable  writer  I  ever  met  with  :  the 
only  autiior  I  have  seen  whose  critical 
and  philosophical  m  "jcarches  are  div(-r- 
^iiied  and  embeilish.cd  by  a  poetical  ima. 
gination,  that  makes  even  the  driest  sub-, 
ject,  and  the  leanest,  a  feast  for  an  epi- 
cure in  books.  He  is  so  much  at  his 
ease  too,  that  his  own  character  appears 
in  every  page,  and,  which  is  very  rare, 
we  see  not  only  the  writer,  but  the  man  ; 
and  that  man  so  gentle,  so  well  tempered, 
so  happy  in  his  religion,  and  so  humane 
in  his  philosophy,  that  it  is  necessary  to 
loveliim  if  one  has  any  sense  of  what  is 
lovely.  If  you  have  not  his  poem  called 
the  Minstrel,  and  cannot  borrow  it,  1 
roust  btgyou  to  buy  it  for  me;  for  though 
I  cannot  artbrd  to  deal  largely  in  so  ex- 
pensive a  commodity  as  books,  I  must 
afford  to  purchase  at  least  the  poetical 
works  of  Beat  lie.  I  have  read  six  of 
lilair's  Lectures,  and  what  do  I  say  of 
Blair  ?  'I  hat  he  is  a  sensible  man,  mas- 
ter of  his  subject,  and  excepting  here 
and  there  a  Scotticism,  a  good  writer,  so 
iar  at  least  as  perspicuity  of  expression, 
and  method,  contribute  lo  make  one 
Eut  oh  the  sterility  of  that  man's  fancy  ! 
if  indeed  he  has  any  such  faculty  belong- 
ing to  him.  Perhaps  philosophers,  or 
men  designed  for  siich,  are  sometimes 
l)orn  without  one  ;  or  perhaps  it  withers 
lor  want  of  exercise.  However  that  may 
be,  Doctor  Blair  has  such  a  brain  as 
ShiiKC5pear  somewhere  describes — "  dry 
as  the  remainder  biscuit  after  a  voyage." 
1  take  il  for  grante»l,  that  these  good 
men  arc  philosophically  correct  (for  they 
art-  biili  allied  upon  the  subject)  in 
their  account  of  the  origin  of  language  ; 
and  if  iiie-  scripture  had  left  us  in  the 
d^rk  upon  that  article,  I  should  very  rea- 
dily Hjit>pt  tiieir  hypolhe>is  fur  want  of 
lieiier  inforniaiiun.  I  should  suppose 
far  instance,  ihal  man  made  his  first  ef- 
fort in  speech,  in  the  way  of  an  inter- 
jecu(in,and  that  ah,  or  oh,  being  uttered 
wiili  w..nderlul  gesticulation,  and  variety 
ut  uiutudc,  must  bax.-  left  bis  powers  of 


expression  quite  exhausted  ;  that  in  a 
course  <f  time  he  would  invent  many 
names  for  many  things,  but  first  for  the 
objects  of  his  daily  wants.  An  appl© 
would  consequently  be  called  an  apple» 
and  perhaps  not  many  years  would  elapse 
before  the  appellation  would  receive  the 
sanction  of  general  use.  In  this  case, 
and  upon  this  supposition,  seeing  one  in 
the  hand  of  another  man,  he  would  ex- 
claim with  a  most  moving  pathos,  *'  Oh 
"  apple  !" — well  and  good — oh  apple  1 
is  a  very  affecting  speech,  but  in  the  mean 
time  it  profits  him  nothing.  The  man 
that  holds  it,  eats  it,  and  he  goes  away 
with  Oh  apple  in  his  mouth,  and  with 
nothing  better.  Reflecting  on  hb  dis- 
appointment, and  that  perhaps  it  arose 
from  his  not  being  more  explicit,  he  con- 
trives a  term  to  denote  his  idea  of  trans- 
fer or  gratuitous  communication,  and  the 
next  occasion,  that  offers  of  a  similar 
kind,  performs  his  part  accordingly.  His 
speech  now  stands  thus,  "Oh  give  apple!" 
The  apple-holder  perceives  himself  called 
upon  to  part  with  his  fruit,  and,  having 
satisfied  his  own  hunger,  is  perhaps  not 
unwilling  to  do  so.  But  unfortunately 
there  is  still  room  for  a  mistake,  and,  a 
third  person  being  present,  he  gives  the 
apple  to  him.  Again  disappointed,  and 
again  perceiving  that  his  language  has 
not  all  the  precision  that  is  requisite,  the 
orator  retires  to  his  study,  and  there 
after  much  deep  thinking,  conceives  that 
the  insertion  of  a  pronoun,  whose  office 
shall  be  to  signify  that  he  not  only  wants 
the  apple  to  be  given,  but  given  to  him- 
self, will  remedy  all  defects ;  he  uses  it 
the  next  opportunity,  and  succeeds  to  a 
wonder,  obtains  the  appltf,  and  by  his 
success,  such  credit  to  his  invention,  that 
pronouns  continue  to  be  in  great  repute 
ever  after. 

Now  as  my  two  syllable-mongers, 
Bcattic  and  Blair,  both  agree  that  lan- 
guage was  originally  inspired,  and  that 
the  great  variety  of  languages  we  find 
upon  earth  at  present,  took  its  rise  from 
the  confusion  of  tongues  at  Babel,  1  am 
not  perfectly  convinced  that  there  is  any 
just  occasion  to  invent  this  very  ingeni- 
ous solution  of  a  difiiculty,  which  scripr 
ture  has  solved  already.  My  opinion 
however  is,  if  I  may  presume  to  have  an 
opinion  of  my  own,  so  different  from 
theirs,  who  are  so  much  wiser  than  my- 
self, that  if  man  had  been  his  own  teach- 
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er,  and  haJ  acquired  his  words  and  his 
phrases  only  as  necessity  or  convenience 
had  prompted,  his  progress  must  have 
been  considerably  slower  than  it  was, 
and  in  Homer's  days  the  production  of 
such  a  poem  as  the  Iliad  impossible. 
On  the  contrary,  I  doubt  not  Adam  on 
the  very  day  ot  his  creation,  was  abie  to 
expxess  himself  in  terms  both  forcible 
and  elegant,  and  that  he  was  at  no  loss 
for  sublime  diction,  and  logical  combi- 
nation, when  he  wanted  to  praise  his 
Maker.     Yours,  my  dear  friend. 


LETTER    LVU 

To  the  same. 

My  dear  William,  April  25  I78i. 
T  WISH  I  had  both  burning  words  and 
■*•  bright  ihoughls.  Hut  I  have  at  pre- 
sent neither.  My  head  is  not  itself. 
Having  had  an  unpleasant  night,  and  a 
melancholy  day,  and  having  already 
written  a  long  letter,  I  do  not  find  my- 
self in  point  of  spirits  at  all  qualified 
either  to  burn  or  shine.  The  post  sets 
out  early  on  Tuesdaj'.  The  raorinng  is 
the  only  time  of  exercise  with  me.  In 
order  therefore  to  keep  it  open  for  that 
purpose,  and  to  comply  with  your  desire 
of  an  immediate  iinswer,  I  give  you  as 
much  as  I  can  spare  of  the  present  even- 

Since  I  dispatched  my  last,  Blair  has 
crept  a  little  farther  into  my  favour.  As 
his  s-ubjc'Cts  improve,  he  improves  wi'h 
them;  but  upon  the  whole  i  account 
him  a  dry  writer,  useful  no  doubt  as  an 
instructor,  but  as  little  ent«»rtaining,  as 
with  so  much  knowledge,  it  is  possible 
to  be.  His  language  is  (except  Swift's) 
the  least  figurative  I  renumber  to  have 
seen,  and  the  few  figures  found  in  it  are 
not  always  happily  emplt)yed.  I  take 
him  to  be  a  critic  very  little  animated  by 
what  he  reads,  who  jalher  reasons  about 
tlie  beauties  of  an  author  than  really 
tastes  them,  and  wlio  finds  that  a  passage 
is  praise-worthy,  not  because  it  charms 
him,  but  because  it  is  accommodated  to 
the  laws  of  criticism,  in  that  case  made 
and  provided.  I  have  a  little  complied 
with  your  desire  of  marginal  annotations, 
and  bhuuld  have  deult  in  them  more 
largely,  had  I  read  the  books  to  myself; 
but  being  reader  to  the  ladies,  I  have  not 
always  lime  to  settle  my  own  opinion  of 


a  doubtful  expression,  much  less  to  sug- 
gest an  emendation.  I  have  not  censured 
a  particular  observation  in  the  book, 
though,  when  I  met  with  it,  it  displeased 
me.  I  this  moment  recollect  it,  and 
may  as  well  therefore  note  it  here.  He 
is  commending,  and  deservedly,  that  most 
noble  description  of  a  thunder  storm  in 
the  first  Georgic,  which  ends  with 

Ingemiaant  austri  et  dciisissimus  iniber. 

Being  in  haste,  I  do  not  refer  to  the  vo- 
lume for  his  very  words,  but  my  memory 
will  serve  me  with  the  matter.     When 
poets  describe,  he  says,  they  should  al- 
ways select  such   circumstances  of  the 
subject  as  are  least  obvious,  and  therefore 
most  striking. — -He  therefore  admires  the 
cftec ts  of  t lie  thunder- bolt  spli tti ng  moun- 
tains,  and  filling  a  nation  with  astonish- 
ment, but  quarrels  with  the  closing  mem- 
ber of  the  period,  as  containing  particu- 
lars of  a  storm  not  worthy  of  V^irgil's  no- 
tice, because   obvious  to    the  notice  of 
all.     But  here  I   differ  from   him  ;  not 
being  able  to  conceive  that  wind  and  rain 
can  be  improper  in   the  description  of  a 
tempest,  or  how   wind  and  rain  could 
possibly  be  more   poetically  described. 
V'lrgil  is  indeed  remarkable  for  finishing 
his  periods  well,    and   never  comes  to  a 
stop  but  vvitii  the  most  consummate  dig- 
nity of  numbers  and  expression,  and  in 
the  instance  in  question,  I  think,  his  skill 
in  this  respect  is  remarkably  displayed. 
The    line   is   perfectly   majestic    in    its 
march.     As  to  the  wind,  it  is  such  only 
as  the  word   ifigeiiiinant  could  describe, 
and  the  words  de/misiimii.s  hnbcr  give  one 
an  idea  of  a  shower  indeed,    but  of  such 
u  shower  as  is   not   very  common,    and 
such  a  one  as   only    Virgil   could   have 
done  justice  to  by  a  single  epithet.     Far 
tlierelore  from  agreeing  with  the  doctor 
in  his  stricture,  I  do  not  think  the  ^^neid 
contains  a  nobler  line,   or  a  description 
mure  magnificently  finished. 

We  are  glad  that  Dr.  C has  sin- 
gled you  out  upon  this  occasion.  Your 
performance  we  doubl  not  will  justify  his 
choice  :  fear  not — you  have  a  heart  that 
can  feel  upon  charitable  occasions,  and 
therefore  will  not  fail  you  upoT  this. 
The  burning  wordswill  come  fast  enough, 
when  the  sensibility  is  such  as  yours. 
Yours,  my  dear  iriend. 
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LETTER    LVII. 

To  the  same. 

My  dear  Friend,  May  8,  1784. 

'VT'ou  do  well  to  make  your  letters  raer- 
ry  oises,  though  not  very  merry 
yourbeir,  and  that  both  for  my  sake  and 
your  own  ;  for  your  own  sake,  because 
it  sometimes  happens  that  by  assuming 
an  iiir  of  cheerfulness,  we  become  cheer- 
ful in  reahty;  imd  for  mine,  because  I 
have  always  more  need  of  a  lauuli  than 
ik  cry,  being  somewhat  disposed  to  me- 
lancholy by  natural  temperament,  as 
well  as  by  other  causes. 

It  was  long  since,  and  even  in  the  in- 
fancy of  John  Gilpin,  recommended  to 
me  by  a  lady,  now  at  Bristol,  to  write  a 
sequel.    Hut  having  always  observed, thsit 
authors,  riaJcd  with  the  success  of  a  first 
part,  have  fallen  below  themselves,  when 
they  have  attempted  a  second,!  had  JKore 
prudence  than  to  take  her  counsel.     I 
want  you  to  read  the  history  of  that  hero, 
published  by  Bladon,  and  to  teli  me  what 
It  is  made  of.     But    buy   it   not.     For, 
pulled  as  it  is  in    the  papers,  it  can  be 
but  a  bookseller's  job,  and  must  be  dear 
at  the  price  of  two  shillings.     In  the  last 
pacquet  but  one  that  1  received  fromJohn- 
»on,  he  asked  me  if  I  had  anyimprovc- 
inenfsof.l()hn  Gilpin  in  haiul.or  if  I  design- 
ed any;  for  that  to  print  oniy  iheoriginal 
again,  would  be  to  publish  what  has  been 
hackrjicd  in  every  magazine,inevery  news- 
paper, and  in  every  street.     I  answered, 
that  the  copy  which  I  sent  him  contained 
two  or  three  small  variations   from  the 
first,  except  which  1  had  none  to  pro- 
pose, and  if  he  thought  him  now  too  trite 
to  make  a  part  of  my  volume,   I    should 
*rillingly  acquiesce  in  his  judgment.      I 
take  it  for  granted  therefore,  that  he  will 
Hot  bring  up  the  rear  of  my  poems  ac- 
cording to  my  fiiM  intention,   and   shall 
not  be  sorry  for  the  omission.     It  may 
•pring  f/oni  n   principle  of  pride  ;    but 
•pring  from  what  it  may,  1  feel,  and  have 
long   (fit,  a  disinclination   to  u  public 
avowal  that   he  is   mine;    and  since   he 
ceciime  so  popular,  1  have  felt  it  more 
than  ever,  not  that  1  should  have  express- 
ed a  sciuple,  if  John-on  had  not.     But 
«   fear  hns  suggested  itself  to  me,    that  I 
might  expose  myself  to  a  charge  of  va- 
niiy  by  admitting  lum  into  my  book,  and 
that  some  people  would  impute  it  tome 


as  a  crime.  Consider  what  the  world  is 
made  of,  and  yon  will  not  find  my  suspi- 
cions chimerical.  Add  to  this,  thai  when 
on  correcting  the  latter  part  of  the  fifth 
book  of  the  'I'ask,  I  came  to  consider  the 
solemnity  and  sacred  nature  of  the  sub- 
jects there  handled,  it  seemed  to  me  an 
incongruity  at  the  least,  not  to  call  it  by 
a  harsher  name,  to  follow  up  such  pre- 
mises with  such  a  conclusion.  I  am  well 
content  therefore  with  having  laughed, 
aud  made  others  laugh,  and  will  build 
my  hopes  of  success,  as  a  poet,  upon 
more  in'. porta nt  matter. 

In  our  printing  business  we  now  jog 
on  merrily  enough.  The  coming  week 
will,  I  hope,  bring  me  to  an  end  of  the 
Task,  and  the  next  foi  tnight  to  an  end 
of  the  whole.  I  am  glad  to  have  Paley 
on  my  side  in  the  atUir  of  education.  He 
is  certainly  on  all  subjects  a  sensible 
man,  and  on  such,  a  wise  one.  But  I 
am  mistaken,  if  Tirocinium  do  not  make 
some  of  my  friends  angry,  and  procure 
me  enemies  not  a  few.  There  is  a  sting 
in  verse  that  prose  neither  has,  nor  carj 
have,  and  I  do  not  know,  that  schools 
in  the  gross,  and  especially  public  schools, 
have  ever  been  so  pointedly  condemned 
before.  But  they  are  become  a  nuisance, 
a  pest,  an  abomination,  and  it  is  fit  that 
the  eyes  and  noses  of  mankind  should, 
if  possible,  be  opened  to  perceive  it. 

This  is  indeed  :in  author's  letter ;  but 
it  is  an  author's  Utter  to  his  friend.  If 
you  will  be  the  friend  of  an  author,  you 
must  expect  such  letters.  Come  July, 
and  come  yourself,  with  as  many  of  your 
exterior  selves  as  can  possibly  come  with 
you  ! 

Yours, my  dearWilliam,  afieclionately, 
and  with  your  mother's  remembrances. 
Adieu. 


LETTER     LVlil. 
To  the  Rev.  John  Nexiion, 

My  dear  Friend,  July  5,  1784- 

ADEAirrn  of  materials,  a  conscious- 
ness that  my  subjects  are  for  the 
most  part,  and  must  be  uninteresting  and 
unimportant,  but  above  all,  a  poverty  of 
animal  spirits,  that  makes  writing  much 
a  great  fatigue  to  me,  tiave  occasioned 
my  choice  of  smaller  paper.  Acquiesce 
in  the  justness  of  these  reasons  for  the 
present;  aud  if  ever  the  times  should 
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mend  with   me,  I  sincerely  promise  to 
amend  with  tht  in. 

Homer  says  on  a  certain  occasion,  that 
Jupiter,  when  he  was  wanted  at  home, 
was  gone  to  partai<e  of  an  entertainment 
provided  for  him  by  the  .Ethiopians,  If 
by  Jupiter  we  understand  (he  weather, 
or  the  season,  as  the  ancients  frequently 
did,  we  may  say,  that  our  Enqlish  Jupi- 
ter  has  been  absent  on  account  of  some 
such  invitation  :  during  the  whole  month 
of  June  he  left  us  to  experience  almost 
the  rigours  of  winter.  This  fine  day, 
however,  affords  us  some  hope  that  the 
feast  IS  ended,  and  that  we  shall  enjoy 
his  company  without  the  interference  of 
his  ^Ethiopian  friends  again. 

Is  it  possible  that  the  wise  men  of  an- 
tiquity could  entertain  a  real  reference 
for  the  fabulous  rubbish  which  they  dig- 
nified with  the  name  of  religion  ?  We, 
who  have  been  favoured  from  our  infancy 
with  so  clear  a  light,  are  perhaps  hardly 
competent  to  decide  the  question,  and 
way  strive  in  vain  to  imagine  the  absur- 
dities, that  even  a  good  understanding 
may  receive  as  truths,  when  totally  un- 
aided by  revelation.  It  seeins  however, 
that  men,  whose  conceptions  upon  other 
subjects  were  often  sublime,  whose  rea- 
soning powers  were  undoubtedly  equal 
to  our  own,  and  whose  mar.agcment  in 
matters  of  jurisprudence,  that  required 
a  very  industrious  examination  of  evi- 
dence,  was  as  acute  and  subtle  as  that  of 
a  modern  attorney-general,  could  not  be 
the  dupes  of  such  imposture,  as  a  child 
among  us  would  detect  and  laugh  at.  Ju- 
venal, I  remember,  introduces  one  of  his 
satires  with  an  observation,  that  there 
Were  some  in  his  day  who  had  the  hardi- 
ness to  laugh  at  the  stories  of  Tartarus 
and  Styx  and  Charon,  and  of  the  frogs 
that  croak  upon  the  banks  of  Lethe,  giv- 
ing his  reader,  at  the  same  time,  cause 
to  suspect,  that  he  was  himself  one  of 
that  profane  number.  Horace,  on  the 
other  hand,  declares  in  sober  sadness, 
that  he  would  not  for  all  the  world  get 
intoaboat  with  aman  who  had  divulged 
the  Eleusinian  mysteries.  Yet  we  know, 
that  those  mysteries,  whatever  they  might 
be,  were  altogether  as  unworthy  to  be 
esteemed  divine,  as  the  mythology  of 
the  vulgar.  How  then  must  we  detc-r- 
mine  ?  If  Horace  were  a  good  and  or- 
thodox heathen,  how  came  Juvenal  to 
be  such  an  ungracious  libertine  in  prin- 
ciple, as  to  ridicule  the  doctrines  which 


the  other  held  as  sacred  ?  Their  oppor- 
tunities of  information,  and  their  mental 
advantages  were  equal.  1  feel  myself 
rather  inclined  to  believe,  that  Juvenal's 
avowed  infidelity  was  sincere,  and  that; 
Horace  was  no  better  than  a  canting  hy« 
p'>critical  professor. 

You  must  grant  me  a  dispensation  for 
saying  any  thing,  whether  it  be  sense,  or 
non-sense,  upon  the  subject  cf  politics. 
It  is  truly  a  matter,  in  which  I  am  so 
little  interested,  that  were  it  not  that  it 
sometimes  serves  me  for  a  theme,  when 
I  can  find  no  other,  I  should  never  men- 
tion it.  I  would  forfeit  a  large  sum,  if  af- 
ter advertising  a  month  in  the  Gazette, 
the  minister  of  the  day,  whoever  he  may 
be,  could  discover  a  man  that  cares  about 
hmi,  or  his  measures,  so  little  as  I  do. 
When  I  say,  that  I  would  forfeit  a  large 
sum,  I  mean  to  have  it  understood,  that 
I  would  forfeit  such  a  sum,  if  I  had  it. 
If  Mr.  Pitt  be  indeed  a  virtuous  man,  as 
such  I  respect  him.  But  at  the  best,  I 
fear,  that  he  will  have  to  say  at  last  with 
iEneas, 


Si  Pcrgama  dexfra 
Defeiidi  posseiit,  eiiam  liac  defensa  fuissent. 


Be  he  what  he  may,  I  do  not  like  his 
taxes.  At  least  I  am  much  disposed  to 
quarrel  with  some  of  them.  The  addi- 
tional duty  upon  candles,  by  which  the 
poor  will  be  much  affected,  hurts  me 
most.  He  says,  indeed,  that  they  will 
but  little  feel  it,  because  even  now  they 
can  hardly  afford  the  use  of  thr-m.  He 
had  certainly  put  no  compHSsion  into  his 
budget,  when  he  produced  from  it  this 
lax,  and  such  an  argument  to  support  it. 
Justly  translated,  it  seems  to  amount  to 
this — "  IMake  the  necessaries  of  life  too 
"  expensive  for  the  poor  to  reach  them, 
"  and  you  will  save  their  money.  If  they 
"  buy  but  few  candles,  they  will  pay  but 
"  little  tax  ;  and  if  they  buy  none,  the 
*'  tax  as  to  them,  will  be  annihilated." 
True.  But,  in  the  mean  time,  they  will 
break  their  shins  against  their  furniture, 
if  they  have  any,  and  will  be  butlit'lo  the 
richer,  when  the  hours,  in  whicli  they 
might  work,  if  they  could  see,  shall  be 
deducted. 

I  have  bought  a  great  dictionary,  and 
want  nothing  but  Latin  author'),  to  fur- 
nish me  with  the  use  of  it.     Had  I  pur- 
chased them  first,  I  had  began  at  the  right 
3  H  3     ■  end. 
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end.     But  I  could  not  afford  it. 
seech  you  admire  my  prudence. 

ViTite,  valcte,  et  mementote  nostiura. 

Yours  afiectionately. 

LETTER    LIX. 

To  tht  same. 

My  dear  Friend,  J"'y  '2«,  1781. 

T  MAY  perhaps  be  short,  but  am  not 
-■•  willing  that  you  should  go  lo  L)  ming- 
ton  without  first  having  had  a  line  from 
me.  I  know  that  place  well,  having  spent 
six  weeks  there,  above  twenty  years  ago. 
The  town  is  neat,  and  tiie  country  de- 
lightful. Vou  walk  well,  and  will  con- 
sequently find  a  part  of  the  coast,  called  ing  stricken  again.  He  could  notwish  to 
Hall  Clirt",  within  the  reach  of  your  ten  engage  in  a  controversy  upon  ensier  terms, 
toes.  It  was  a  favourite  walk  of  n)ine  ;  The  other,  whose  publication  ispohtpoii- 
to  the  best  of  my  remembrance,  about  ed  till  Christmas,  is  resolved,  I  suppose, 
three  miles  distant  from  Lymington.  to  do  something.  But  do  what  be  will. 
There  you  may  stand  upon  the  beach,  he  cannot  prove,  that  you  have  not  been 
ftnd  contemplate  the  Needlo-rock.  At  aspersed,  or  that  yeu  have  not  refuted 
least  you  might  have  done  so  twenty  years  the  charge;  which,  unless  he  can  do,  I 
ago.  But  since  that  time,  I  think,  it  is  think  he  will  do  little  to  the  purpose, 
fallen  from  its  base,  and  is  drowned,  and  Mrs.  Unwin  thinks  of  you,  and  always 
is  no  longer  a  visible  object  of  contem-  witri  agratei'ul  recollection  of  yours,  and 
platjon.  1  wish  you  may  pass  your  time  Mrs.  Newton's  kindness.  She  has  had 
there  happily,  as  in  all  probability  you  a  nervous  fever  lately.  But  I  hope  she 
will,  perhaps  usefully  too  to  others,  un-  is  better.  The  weather  forbids  walking, 
doubtedly  so  to  yourself.  a  prohibition  hurtful  to  us  both. 

The  manner  in  which   you  have  been         We  heartily  wish  you  a  good  journey^ 
previously   made   acquainted  with   Mr.     and  are  affectionately  yours. 
Gilpin,  gives  a  providential  air  to  your 


reason  to  expect  you  this,  we  are  the 
less  disappointed.  At  your  age  and  mine, 
biennial  visits  have  such  a  gap  between 
them,  that  we  cannot  promise  ourselves 
upon  those  terms  very  numerous  future 
interviews.  But,  whether  ours  are  to  be 
many  or  few,  you  will  always  be  welcome 
tome,forlhesakoof  the  comfortable  days 
that  are  past.  In  my  present  state  of 
mind,  my  friendship  for  you  indeed  is  as 
warm  as  ever.  But  I  feel  myself  very 
indilierently  cjualified  to  be  your  compa- 
nion. Other  days  than  these  inglorious 
and  .unprofitable  ones,  are  promised  me, 
and  when  I  see  them,  1  shall  rejoice. 

I  saw  the  advertisement  of  your  ad- 
versary's book.  lie  is  happy  at  least  in 
this,  that,  whether  he  have  brains  or 
none,  he  strikes  without  the  danger  of  be- 


journey,  and  affords  reason  to  hope,  that 
you  may  be  charged  with  a  message  to 
him.  I  admire  bim  as  a  biographer. 
But  as  Mrs.  Unwin  and  I  w«-re  talking 
ot  him  IhsI  night,  we  couhl  not  but  won- 
der, that  a  man  should  see  so  much  ex- 
cellence in  the  lives,  and  so'  much  glory 
an<l  beauty  in  the  death  of  the  martyrs, 
whom  he  has  recorded,  and  at  the  same 
lime  disapprove  the  principles,  that  pro- 
duced the  very  conduct  he  iidmiicd.  it 
terms  howeviM  a  step  towards  the  truth 
to  applauii  thefruits  of  it  ;  and  one  can- 
not help  thinkmg,   that   one    step   more 


LETT  BR    LX. 

To  (he  Rev.  William  U/iuiif. 


My  dear  Friend, 


Aug.  14,  ir84. 


T  GIVE  you  joy  of  a  journe\  performed 
without  trouble  or  danger.  Vou  have 
travelled  fi\c  hundred  miles  without  hav- 
ing encountered  either.  Some  neigh* 
hours  of  ours,  about  a  fortiiiirbt  since, 
made  an  excursion  only  to  a  nei^^hbour- 
ing  village,  and  brought  home  with  them 
fractured  sculls,  and  broken  limbs,  and 
one  of  them  is  dead.     For  my  own  part. 


would  put  him  in  possession  of  the  truth  I  seem  pretty  much  exempted  from   the 

ilbelf.    By  your  means  may  he  be  enabled  <langers  of  the   road.     Thanks   to    that 

tw  lake  it  !  tender  interest  and  c(»ncern,    which  the 

We  arc  obliged  to  you  for  the  prefer-  legislature  takes  in  my  security  !   Hav- 

ence  you  would  have  given    to   OInej,  ing  no  doubt  their  fears  lest  so  precious 

had   not    Proviilenre   determined     your  a  life  should  determine  too  soon,  and  bjf 

conrse  another  way.     But  as   when   we  some  untimely  stroke  of  misadventure  ; 

»aw  you  last  sujiim«r,  you   gave  us  no  they  have  made  wheels  and  horses  so  ex- 
pensive, 
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pensive,  that  t  arti  not  likely  to  owe  my 
xleath  to  cither. 

Vour  mother  and  I  continue  to  visit 
Weston  daily>  and  find  in  those  agreea- 
ble bowers,  such  amusement,  as  leaves 
"us  but  little  room  to  regret,  that  wv  can 
go  no  farther.  Having  touched  that 
lheme>  I  cannot  abstain  from  the  plea- 
sure of  telling  you,  lliat  our  neighbours 
in  that  place,  being  about  to  leave  it  fur 
"some  tin>e,  an<l  meeting  us  there  but  a 
few  evenings  before  their  departure,  en- 
treated us,  during  their  absence,  to  con- 
sider the  garden,  and  all  its  contents,  as 
our  own,  and  to  gather  whatever  welikcd, 
Avithoul  the  least  scruple.  We  accord- 
ingly picked  strawberries  as  often  as  we 
Avent.  and  brought  home  as  many  bun- 
dles of  honey-suckles  as  served  to  per- 
fume our  dwelling  till  they  returned. 

Once  more,  by  the  aid  of  Lord  Dart- 
mouth, I.  find  myself  a  voyager  in  the 
Pacific  ocean.  In  our  last  night's  lec- 
ture we  made  our  acquaintance  with  the 
island  of  Hapaee,  where  we  had  never 
been  before.  The  French  and  Italians, 
it  seems,  have  but  little  cause  to  plume 
themselves  on  account  of  their  achieve- 
ments in  the  dancing  way  ;  and  we  may 
hereafter,  without  much  repining  at  it, 
acknowledge  their  superiority  in  that 
art.  They  are  equalled,  perhaps  excel- 
led, by  savages.  How  wonderful,  that 
without  any  intercourse  with  a  politer 
world,  and  having  made  no  proficiency 
in  any  otheraccomplishment,  they  should 
in  this,  however,  have  made  themselves 
such  adepts,  that  for  regularity  an<l 
grace  of  motion,  they  might  even  be  our 
masters.  How  wonderful  too,  thai  with 
a  tub,  and  a  stick,  they  should  be  able 
to  proiluce  such  harmony,  as  persons  ac- 
customed to  the  sweetest  music,  cannot 
but  hear  with  pleasure.  Is  it  not  very 
ditlicult  to  account  for  the  striking  dif- 
ference of-ciiaracter,  that  obtains  among 
the  inhabitan's  of  these  islands?  iNlany 
of  them  are  near  neij^hbours  to  each 
other  ;  their  opportunities  of  improve- 
ment much, *he same;  yet  some  of  them 
are  in  a  degree  polite,  discover  symp- 
toms of  taste,  and  have  a  sense  of  ele- 
gance; while  others  areas  rude  as  we 
naturally  expect  to  fij^d  a  people,  who 
have  never  had  any  communication 
with  the  northern  hemisphere.  These 
volumes  furnish  much  matter  of  philo- 
sophical speculation,  and  often  entertain 


me,  even  while  I  am  not  employed  in 
reading  them. 

I  am  sorry  you  have  not  been  able  to 
ascertain  the  doubtful  intelligence!  have 
received  on  the  subject  of  cork  skirts, 
and  bosoms.  1  am  now  every  day  occu- 
pied in  giving  all  the  grace  I  can,  to  my 
new  production,  and  in  transcribing  it  ; 
I  shall  soon  arrive  at  the  passage  that 
censures  that  folly,  which  I  shall  be  loth 
to  expunge,  but  which  I  must  not  spare, 
unless  the  criminals  can  be  convicted. 
The  world,  howevtr,  is  not  so  unproduc- 
tive of  subjects  of  censure,  but  that  it 
may  probably  supply  me  with  some  other, 
that  may  serve  as  well. 

If  you  know  any  body  that  is  writing, 
or  intends  to  write,  an  epic  poem  on 
the  new  regulation  o( franks,  you  may 
give  him  my  compliments,  and  these  two 
lines  for  a  beginning — 

Heu  quot  amatores  nunc  torquet  epistola  rara  ! 
Vecligal  certura,  perituraque  gratia  Fhanki  I 

Yours  faithfully. 

LETTER    LXI. 

To  the  Rev.  John  Kewton. 

My  dear  Friend,  Aug.  16,  178*. 

"LTad  you  not  expressed  a  desire  to 
-*'  '*■  hear  from  me  before  you  take  leave 
of  Lymington,  I  certainly  should  not 
have  answered  you  so  soon.  Knowing 
the  place,  and  the  atnusements  it  affords, 
I  should  have  had  more  modesty  than 
to  suppose  myself  capable  of  adding  any 
thing  to  your  present  entertainments 
worthy  to  rank  with  them.  I  am  not, 
however,  totally  destitute  of  such  plea- 
sures as  an  inland  country  may  pretend 
to.  If  my  windows  do  not  command  a 
view  of  the  ocean,  at  least  they  look  out 
upon  a  profusion  of  mignonette  ;  which, 
if  it  be  not  so  grand  an  object,  i',  however, 
quite  as  fragrant :  and  if  I  have  not  an 
hermit  in  a  grotto,  I  have  nevertheless 
mvselfin  a  green-house,  a  less  venerable 
figure  perhaps,  but  not  at  all  less  ani- 
mated than  he:  nor  are  we  in  this  nook 
altogether  unlurnished  with  such  means 
of  philosophical  experiment,  and  .•specu- 
lation, as  at  present  the  world  rings  with. 
On  Tluirsday  mornitig  last,  we  sent  up 
a  balloon  from  Emberton  meadow. 
Thrice  it  rose,  aud  as  oft'  descended, 
and  in  the  evening  it  performed  another 
.3  II  4-  flight; 
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flight  al  Newport,  where  it  went  up,  and 
came  down  no  more.  Like  the  arrow, 
tiiscbarged  at  the  pigeon  in  the  Trojan 
games,  it  kindled  in  the  air,  and  was 
consumed  in  a  moment.  I  have  not 
heard  what  interpretation  the  soothsayers 
have  given  to  ihc  omi*n,  but  shall  won- 
<ler  a  little  if  the  Newton  shepherd  prog- 
nosticate any  thing  Icbs  from  it  than  the 
most  bloody  war,  that  was  ever  waged 
in  Europe. 

I  am  reading  Cook's  last  voyage,  and 
am  much  pleiised  ar.d  amused  with  it. 
It  seems,  that  in  some  of  the  I'riendly 
isles,  they  excel  so  much  in  dancing,  and 
perform  that  operation  with  such  e.xqui- 
site  delicacy  and  grace,  that  they  are 
not  surpassed  even  upon  our  European 
stages.  Oh!  that  Vcslris  had  been  in 
the  ship,  that  he  might  have  seen  him- 
self outdone  by  a  savage.  Tne  paper 
indeed  tells  us,  that  the  (jueen  of  France 
•has  clapped  this  king  of  capers  up  in 
prison,  for  declining  to  dance  before  her, 
on  a  pretence  of  sickness,  when  in  fact 
he  was  in. perfect  health.  If  this  be  true, 
perhaps  he  may  by  this  time  be  prepared 
to  secoijd  such  a  wish  as  mine,  and  to 
think,  that  the  durance  he  suffers,  would 
be  well  exchanged  for  a  dance  at  Anna- 
mooka.  1  should,  however,  as  little  have 
expected  to  hear,  that  these  islanders 
had  such  consummate  skill  in  an  art  that 
requires  so  much  taste  in  the  conduct  of 
the  person,  as  that  they  were  good  ma- 
thematicians and  astronomers.  Defec- 
tive, as  they  are,  in  every  branch  of 
knowledge,  and  in  every  other  species 
of  r  finement,  it  seems  wonderful  that 
they  should  arrive  at  such  perfection  in 
the  dance,  which  some  of  our  Englibli 
gentlemen,  with  all  the  iissistance  of 
French  instruction,  find  it  impossible  to 
learn.  We  must  conclude,  ihervfore, 
that  particular  nations  have  a  genius  for 
particular  feats,  and  that  our  neighbouis 
in  France,  and  our  fiiends  in  the  South 
Sea,  have  minds  very  nearly  akin,  though 
they  inhabit  countries  so  \try  remote 
from  carh  other. 

Mrs.  L'nwln  remenibcrs  to  have  been 
in  company  with  Mr.  Ciilpin  at  her  bro- 
ther's. She  thoui;lil  him  very  sensible 
and  polite,  and  cousetiuently  very  agree- 
able. 

We  arc  truly  glad  that  Mrs,  Newton 
and  yourself  are  so  well,  ui^d  that  there 
it  reason   to  Lope  ihul  Eliza  is   better. 


You  will  learn  from  this  letter  that  we 
are  so,  and  that  for  my  own  part,  I  am 
not  quite  so  low  in  spirits  as  at  some 
times.  Learn  too,  what  you  knew  be- 
fore, that  we  love  you  all, and  that  I  am 
your  aft'ectionate  friend. 


LETTER    LXII. 

To  the  same. 

My  dear  Friend,  Sept.  18,   1784. 

Tj^OLLOWjNO  your  good  example,  I 
lay  before  me  a  sheet  of  my  largest 
paper.  It  was  this  moment  fair  and  un- 
blemikhed,  but  I  have  begun  to  blot  it, 
and  having  begun,  am  not  likely  to  cease 
till  I  have  spoiled  it.  1  have  sent  you 
many  a  sheet  that  in  my  judgment  of 
it,  has  been  very  unworthy  of  your  ac- 
ceptance, but  my  conscience  was  in  some 
measure  satisfied  by  retlectit.g,  that  if  it 
were  good  for  nothing,  at  the  same  time 
it  cost  you  nothing,  except  the  trouble 
of  reading  it.  But  the  ca.se  is  altered 
now.  You  must  pay  a  solid  price  for 
frothy  matter,  and  though  I  do  not  ab- 
solutely pick  your  pocket,  yet  you  loso 
your  rnonijy,  and,  as  the  saying  is,  are 
never  the  wiser. 

My  green-house  is  never  so  pleasant 
as  when  we  are  just  upon  the  point  of 
being  turned  out  of  it.  The  gentleness 
of  the  autumnal  suns,  and  the  calmness 
of  this  latier  season,  make  it  a  much 
more  agreeable  retreat  than  we  ever  find 
it  in  ihc  summer  ;  when  the  winds  be- 
ing generally  brisk,  we  cannot  cool  it  by 
admitting  a  suUicient  quantity  of  air, 
without  being,  at  the  same  time,  incom- 
moded by  it.  But  now  I  sit  with  all  tha 
windows  and  the  door  wide  open,  and 
am  regiiled  with  the  scent  of  every  flower, 
in  a  garden  as  full  of  tlowcrs  as  1  have 
known  how  to  make  it.  We  keep  no 
bees,  but  if  I  lived  in  a  hive,  1  should 
hardly  hear  more  of  their  music.  All 
the  bi'es  in  the  neighbourhood  resort  to 
a  bed  of  mignonette,  opposiU' to  the  win- 
dow, and  pay  me  for  the  honey  they  get 
out  of  it,  by  a  hum,  which  though  rather 
monotoncjus,  is  as  agrerable  to  my  ear, 
as  the  whistluig  of  my  linnets.  All  the 
sounds  that  nature  uttc  rs  are  dtli^htlul, 
at  least  in  this  couniry.  I  should  not 
perhn])s  liixi  the  roaring  of  lions  in  Africa, 
or  of  bears  in  Ilussia,  very  pleasing,   but 
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1  know  no  boast  in  Eiiolaiul  whoso  voice 
I  do  not  account  musical,  save  and  ex- 
cept aiwaj's  the  braying  of  an  ass.  The 
notes  of  all  our  birds  and  fowls  plcasft 
jne,  without  one  exception.  I  should 
not  indeed  think  of  keeping  a  goose  in  a 
cage,  that  I  misfht  hang  hiin  up  in  the 
parlour  for  the  sake  of  his  melody,  but 
a  goose  upon  a  common,  or  in  a  farm- 
yard, is  no  bad  performer  :  and  as  to  in- 
sects, if  the  black  beetle,  and  beetles  in- 
deed of  all  hues,  will  keep  out  of  my  way, 
I  have  no  objection  to  any  of  the  rest ; 
on  the  contrary,  in  whatever  key  they 
sing,  from  the  gnat's  fine  treble,  to  the 
bass  of  the  humble  bee,  I  admire  them 
all.  Seriously  however,  it  strikes  me  as 
a  very  observable  instance  of  providen- 
tial kindness  to  man,  that  such  an  exac^t 
accord  has  been  contrived  between  his 
ear,  and  the  sounds  with  which,  at  least 
in  a  rural  situation,  it  is  almost  every 
moment  visited.  All  the  world  is  sensi- 
ble of  the  uncomfortable  eliect  that  cer- 
tain sounds  have  upon  the  nerves,  and 
.  consequently  upon  the  spirits. — And  if 
-^sinful  world  had  been  tilled  with  such 
as  would  have  curdled  the  blood,  and 
have  made  the  sense  of  hearing  a  perpe- 
tual inconvenience,  I  do  not  know  that 
we  should  have  had  a  right  to  complain. 
But  now  the  iields,  the  woods,  the  gar- 
dens, have  each  their  concert,  and  the 
car  of  man  is  for  ever  regaled,  by  crea- 
tures whoseem  only  to  please  themselves. 
Even  the  ears  that  are  deaf  to  the  gospel, 
are  continually  entertained,  though  with- 
out knowing  it,  by  sounds,  for  which  they 
are  solely  indebted  to  its  author.  There 
is  somewhere  in  infinite  space,  a  world, 
that  does  not  roll  within  the  precincts  of 
mercy,  and  as  it  is  reasonable,  and  even 
scriptural  to  suppose,  that  there  is  music 
in  heaven,  in  those  dismal  regions  per- 
haps the  reverse  of  it  is  found  ;  tones  so 
dismal,  as  to  make  woe  itself  more  in- 
supportable, and  to  acuminate  even  de- 
spair. But  my  paper  admonishes  me  in 
good  time  to  draw  the  reins,  and  to  check 
the  descent  of  my  fancy  into  deeps,  with 
which  she  is  but  too  familiar. 

Our  best  love  attends  you  both,  with 
J'ours. 


LETTER     LXIII. 

To  the  Rev.  William  Unwin. 

My  dear  William,  ,  Oct.  2, 178*. 
A  POKT  can  but  ill  spare  time  for 
prose.  The  truth  is,  I  am  in  haste 
to  finish  my  transcript,  that  you  may 
receive  it  time  enough  to  give  it  a  leisure- 
ly reading  before  you  go  to  town  ;  which, 
whether  1  shall  be  able  to  accomplish,  is 
at  present  uncertain.  I  have  the  whole 
punctuation  to  settle,  which  in  blank 
verse  is  of  the  last  importance,  and  of  a 
species  peculiar  to  that  composition  ;  for 
1  know  no  use  of  points,  unless  to  direct 
the  voice,  the  management  of  which,  in 
the  reading  of  blank  verse,  being  more 
diflicult  than  in  the  reading  of  any  other 
poetry,  requires  perpetual  hints  and  no- 
tices, to  regulate  the  inflections,  cadences, 
and  pauses.  This,  however,  is  an  affair, 
that  in  spite  of  grammarians,  must  be 
left  pretty  much  ad  lihitum  scriptoris. 
For,  I  suppose  every  author  points  ac- 
cording to  his  own  reading.  If  I  can 
send  the  parcel  to  the  waggon  by  otie 
o'clock  next  Wednesday,  you  will  have 
it  on  Saturday  the  ninth.  But  this  is 
more  than  I  expect.  Perhaps  I  shall 
not  be  able  to  dispatch  it  till  the  eleventh, 
in  V;'hich  case  it  will  not  reach  you  till 
the  thirteenth.  I  the  rather  think  that 
the  latter  of  these  two  periods  will  ob- 
tain, because,  besides  the  punctuation, 
I  have  the  argument  of  each  book  to 
transcribe.  Add  to  this,  that  in  writing 
for  the  printer,  I  am  forced  to  write  my 
best,  which  makes  slow  work.  The  mot- 
to of  the  whole  is — Fit  succulus  arbor. 
If  you  can  put  the  author's  name  under 
it,  do  so— if  not,  it  must  go  without  one. 
For  I  know  not  to  whom  to  ascribe  it.  It 
was  a  motto  taken  by  a  certain  prince 
of  Orange,  in  the  year  1733,  but  not'to 
a  poem  of  his  own  writing,  or  indeed  to 
any  poem  at  all,  but,  as  I  think,  to  a 
medal. 

IMr.  ■  is  a  Cornish  member;  but 

for  what  place  in  Cornwall  1  know  not. 
All  I  know  of  him  is,  that  I  saw  him 
once  clap  his  two  hrmds  upon  a  rail, 
meaning  lo  leap  over  it.  But  he  did  nut 
thirik  the  attempt  a  safe  one,  and  there- 
fore took  them  off  asjain.  He  was  in 
corHpany  with  Mr.  Throckmorton.  With 
that  gcnileraan  we  drank  chocolate,  since 

I  wrote 
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I  wrote  last.  The  occasion  of  our  visit 
was,  as  usual,  a  balloon.  Your  mother 
invited  her,  and  I  him,  and  they  promis- 
ed to  return  the  visit,  but  have  not  yet 
performed.  Tout  k  monde  se  trouvoit  Id, 
as   you  may  suppose,  among  the   rest, 

Mrs.  W ,  She  was  driven  to  the  door 

by  her  son,  a  boy  of  seventeen,  in  a 
phaeton,  drawn  by  four  horses  from  Lil- 
iiput.  This  is  an  ambiguous  expression, 
and  should  what  I  write  now  be  legible 
a  thousand  years  hence,  might  puzzle 
commentators.  lie  it  known,  therefore, 
to  the  Aldusses,  and  the  Sievenses  of 
ages  )et  to  come,  that  I  do  not  mean  to 

affirm,  thut   Mrs.  W herself  came 

from  Lilliput  that  morning,  or  indeed 
that  she  ever  was  there,  but  merely  to 
describe  the  horses,  as  being  so  diminu- 
tive, that  they  might  be,  with  propriety, 
said  to  be  Lilliputian. 

The  privilege  of  franking  having  been 
so  cropped,  I  know  not  in  what  manner 
1  and  my  bookseller  are  to  settle  the  con- 
veyance of  proof  sheets  hither,  and  back 
again.  They  must  travel,  I  imagine,  by 
coach,  a  large  quantity  of  them  at  a 
time  ;  for,  like  other  authors,  I  find  my- 
self under  a  poetical  necessity  of  being 
frugal. 

We  love  you  all,  jointly,  and  sepa- 
rately, as  usual. 


LETTER    LXIV. 

7b  the  Rev.  John  Kewton. 

My  dear  Friend,  ''    Oct.  9.  1784. 

'T'liE  pains  you  have  taken  to  disengage 
"*•  our  correspondence  from  the  ex- 
pence  with  which  it  was  threatened,  con- 
vincing me  that  my  letters,  trivial  as 
they  are,  are  yet  acceptable  to  you,  en- 
courage me  to  observe  my  usual  punctu- 
afity.  You  complain  of  unconnected 
thoughts,  I  believe  there  is  not  a  head 
in  liic  world  but  might  utter  the  same 
complaint,  and  that  all  would  do  so,  were 
they  all  as  attentive  to  their  own  viigavies, 
and  as  honest  as  yours.  The  descrip- 
tion of  your  meditations  at  lcas«t  suits 
mine ;  perhaps  I  can  go  a  step  beyond 
you,  upon  the  same  ground,  and  assert 
with  the  strictest  truth,  that  1  not  only 
tlo  not  think  with  connexion,  but  that  I 
frf<]uently  do  not  think  at  all.  I  am 
much  mistaken  il  1  do  not  often  catck 


myself  napping  in  this  w.iy  ;  for  when  I 
ask  myself,  what  was  the  last  idea,  (as 
the  ushers  at  Westminster   ask   an  idle 
boy,  what  was  the  last  word)  I  am  nok 
able  to  answer,  but  like  the  boy  in  ques- 
tion, am  obliged  to  stare  and  say  nothing. 
This  may  be  a  very  unphilosophical  ac- 
count of  myself,   and   may   clash  very 
much  with   the  general  opinion  of  the 
leaVned,  that  the   soul  being  an  active 
principle,  and  her  activity  consisting  in 
thought,  she  must  consequently  always 
think.     But   pardon  me,   messieurs  les 
philosophes,  tliere  arc  moments,  when  if 
I  think  at  all,  I  am  utterly  unconscious 
of  doing  so,   and  the   thought,  and  the 
consciousness  of  it,  seem  to  me  at  least, 
who  am  no  philosopher,  to  be  inseparable 
from  each  other.     Perhaps  however,  we 
may  both  be  right  ;  and  if  you  will  grant 
me  that  I  do  not  always  think,  I  will  in 
return  concede  to  you   the  activity  you 
contend  for,  and  will   qualify  the  diffe- 
rence  between    us   by  supposing,    that 
though  the  soul  be  in   herself  an  active 
principle,  the  influence  of  her  present 
union  with  a  principle  that  is  not  such, 
makes  her  often  dormant,  suspends  her 
operations,  and  affects  her  with  a  sort  of 
deliqnium,  in  which  she  suffers  a  tempo- 
rary loss  of  all  her  functions.     I  have 
related  to  you  my  experience  truly,  and 
without  disguise  ;  you  must  therefore, 
either  admit  my  assertion,  that  the  soul 
does  not  necessarily  always  act,  or  deny 
that  mine  is  an  human  soul :  a  negative, 
that  I  am  sure  yon  will  not  easily  prove. 
So  much  for  a  dispute   which    I   little 
thought  of  being  engaged  in  to  day. 

Last  night  I  had  a  letter  from  Lord 
Dartmouth.  It  was  to  apprise  me  of 
the  safe  arrival  of  Cook's  last  voyage, 
which  he  was  so  kind  as  to  lend  me  in 
St.  James's  square.  The  reading  of  those 
volumes  afforded  me  much  amusement, 
and  I  hope  some  instruction.  No  ob- 
servation, however,  forced  itself  upon 
me  with  more  violence  than  one,  that  I 
could  not  help  making  on  the  death  of 
captain  Cook.  God  is  a  jealous  God, 
and  at  Owhyhee  the  poor  man  was  con- 
tent to  be  worshipped.  From  that  mo- 
ment, the  remarkable  interposition  of 
Providence  in  his  favour,  was  converted 
into  an  opposition,  that  thwarted  all  his 
purposes.  Jle  left  the  scene  of  bis  deifi- 
cation, but  was  <lri\en  back  to  it  by  a 
must  violent  i)torm,  iu  which  he  suffered 
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more  than  in  any,  tliat  had  preceded  it.  the  company  of  so  amial»le,  and  so  near 
When  he  departed,  he  h'ft  his   worship-  a  relation  so  long.     Your  lot  and   mine 
pers  still  infatuated  with  an  idea  of  his  in  this  respect  have  been  very  diftcrciit, 
gndship,  consequently  well  disposed    to  as  indeed  in  almost  every  other.     Your 
serve   him.     At  his    return,   he   found  niolher  lived  to  see  you  rise,  at  least   to 
ihem  sullen,  distrustful,  and  mysterious,  see  you  comfortably  established  in   the 
A  trifling  theft  was  committed,  which, by  world.    Mine  dying  when  1  was  six  years 
a   blunder   of  his  own  in  pursuing  the  old,  did  not  live  to  see   me  sink  in  it. 
r  tliief  after  the  property  had  been  restore<l,  You  may  remember  with  pleasure  while 
was  magnified  to  an  aft'air  of  the  last  im-  you  live,  a  blessing  vouchsafed  to  you  so 
portance.     One  of  their  favourite  chiefs  long,  and  I,  while  I  live,  must  regret  a 
was  killed  too  by  a  blunder.     Nothing,  comfort,  of  which  I  was  deprived  so  ear- 
in  short,  but  blunder  and  mistake  attend-  ly.     I  can  truly  say,  that   not  a  week 
ed  him,  till   he   fell  breathless   into  the  passes  (perhaps  I  might  with  equal  vera- 
water,  and  then  all  was  smooth   again,  city  say  a  day)  in  which  I  do  not  think 
The  world  indeed   will  not  take  notice,  of  her.     Such  was  the  impression   her 
or  see,   that  'the  dispensation  bore  evi-  tenderness   made  upon  me,  though  the 
dent  marks  of  divine  displeasure  ;  but  a  opportunity  she  had  for  sliewing  it  was 
mind,  I  think,  in  any  degree  spiritual,  so  short.     But  the  ways  of  God  are  equal 
cannot  overlook  them.     \Ve  know  from     — and  when  I  reflect  on  the   pangs   she 
truth  itself,  that  the  death  of  Herod  was     would  have  suffered  had  she  been  a  wit 
for   a  similar  offence.     But  Herod  was 
in  no  sense  a  believer  in  God,   nor  had 
enjoyed  half  the  opportunities,  with  which 
our  poor  countryman  had  been  favoured 


ness  of  all  mine,  I  see  more  cause  to  re- 
joice, than  to  mourn,  that  she  was  hidden 
in  the  grave  so  soon. 

We  have,  as  you  say,  lost  a  lively  and 


It  may  be  urged,  perhaps,  that  he  was  in  sensible  neighbour  in  Lady  Austen  ;  but 

jest,  that  he  meant  nothing  but  his  own  we  have  been  long  accustomed  to  a  state 

amusement,  and  that  of  his  companions,  of  retirement,  within  one  degree  of  soli- 

I  doubt  it.     He  knows  little  of  the  heart,  tude,  and  being  naturally  lovers  of  still 

who  does  not  know,  that  even  in  a  sen-  life,  can   relapse  into  our  former  dusility 

fiible  man,  it  is  flattered  by  every  species  without  being  unhappy  at  the  change, 

of  exaltation.      But  be  it  Sf),  that  he  was  To  me  indeed  a  third  is  not  necessary, 

in  sport — it  was  not  humane,  to  say  no  while  I  can  have  the  companion  I  have 

worse  of  it,  to  sport  with  the   ignorance  had  these  twenty  years, 
of  his  friends,   to  mock  their  simplicity,         I  am  gone  to  the  press  again  ;  a  vo- 

'to  humour  and  acquiesce  in  their  blind  lume  of  mine  will  greet  your  hands  soma 

credulity.     Besides,  though  a  stock   or  time  either  in  the  coui-se  of  the  winter, 

stone    may   be    worshipped    blameless,  or  early  in  the  spring.     You  will  find  it 

a  baptised    man  may   not.     He  knows  perhaps,  on  the  whole,  more  entertaining 

what  he  does,  and  by  suffering  such  ho-  than  the  former,   as  it  treats  a   greater 

nours  to  be  paid  him,  incurs  the  guilt  of  variety  of  subjects,  and  those,  at  least 

sacrilege.  the  most,  of  a  sublunary  kind.     It  will 

.  We  are  glad  that  you  are  so  happy  in  consist  of  a  poem  in  six  books,  called  the 

your  church,  in  your  society,   and  in  all  Task.     To  which  will  he  adcied  another, 

your  connexions.     I  have  not  left  myself  which  I  finished  yesterday,  called,  I  be- 

room  to  say  any  thing  of  the  love  we  feel  lieve,    Tirocinium,    on    the   subject  of 


iot  you.     Yours,  my  dear  friend. 

LETTER    LXV. 
To  Joseph  Hill,  Esq. 

My  dear  Friend,  November,    1784. 

To  condole  with  you  on  the  death  of 
..  r„^ii.„_   _™«j   ..;..i.»..  „„.,„.,    .•.„,,:.i 


education. 

You  perceive  that  I  have  taken  your 
advice,  and  given  the  pen  no  rest. 

LETTER    LXVL 

To  the  Rev.  IVilUam  Unzvin*. 

My  dear  William, 


March  20,  1785. 
■*■  a  mother  aged  eighty-seven  would  T  thank  yon  for  your  letter,  it  made 
be  absurd — rather,  therefore,  as  is  rea-  ■*"  me  laugh,  and  there  are  not  many 
sonabie,  I  congratulate  you  on  the  al-  things  capable  of  being  contained  within 
most  singular  felicity  of  having  enjoyed     the  diniensioni  of  a  letter,  tor   vvhi»h  I 

see 
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see  cause  to  be  more  thankful.  I  was 
pleased  too,  to  sie  my  opinion  of  his 
Lordship's  nomhalancc  upon  a  subject, 
that  you  had  so  iniich  at  hrart,  com- 
pletely verified.  I  do  not  know,  that 
the  e)e  of  a  nobleman  was  ever  dissected. 
I  cannot  help  supposing  however,  that, 
were  that  organ,  as  it  exists  in  the  head 
of  such  a  personagr,  to  be  accurately 
examined,  it  would  be  found  to  dilTer 
material'y  in  its  construction  from  the 
«ye  of  a  commoner  ;  Sf)  very  dilferent 
is  the  view,  that  men  in  an  elevated,  and 
in  an  humble  station,  have  of  the  snme 
object.  What  appears  great,  sublime, 
beautiful,  and  important,  to  you  and  to 
me,  when  submitted  to  my  lord,  or  his 
grace,  and  submitted  too  with  the  utmost 
humility,  is  either  too  minute  to  be  visi- 
ble at  all,  or  if  seen,  seems  trivial,  and 
of  no  account.  My  supptjsition  there- 
fore seems  not  altogether  chimerical. 

In  two  months  1  have  corrected  proof- 
sheets   to   the   amount   of  ninety-three 
pages,  and  no  more.     In  other  words,  I 
bave  received  three  pacquets.     Nothing 
is  quick  enough  for  impatience,   and  I 
suppose  that  the   impatience  of  an  au- 
thor has  the  quickest  of  alipossible  move- 
ments.    It  appears  to  me  however,  that 
at  this  rate  we  shall  not  publish  till  next 
autumn.     Should  you  happen  therefore 
to  pass  Jolinson's  door,  pop  in  your  head 
as  you   go,  and  just  insinuate  to  him, 
Ihat,  were  his  remittances  rather  more 
frequent,  that  frequency  would  be  no  in- 
convenience to  me.     I  much  expected 
one  this  evening,  a  fortnight  having  now 
elapsed  since  tlie  arrival  of  the  last.  But 
none  came,  and  1   felt  myself  a  little 
mortified.      I    took    up   the  newspaper, 
however,  and  read  it.     'J  here  I   tound, 
that  the  Kinperor  and   the   iJiitch    are, 
after  all  their  negotiations,  going  to  war. 
Such  reflections  as  these  struck  me.     A 
great  part  of  Europe  is  going  to  be  in- 
volved in  the  greatest   of  all  cahimitics 
—troops  are  in  motion — artillery  is  drawn 
together — cabint-tsare  busied  in  contriv- 
ing schemes  of  blood,  and  devastation — 
thousands  will  perish,  who  are  incapable 
of  undcr>tandiiig  the  di'ipute;  and  thou- 
sands, who,   v\'hutevpr  the  event  may  be, 
are  little  more  interested  in  it  than  my- 
self, will  sufftT  unspeakable  hardships   \n 
the  course  of  the  quarrel — Well  I    Mr. 
Poet,  and  how  then?  Vou  have  composed 
certain  verses,  which  you  are  de«iroi«  to 
we  in  print,  and  bcoiuse  the  iiDjvr«sion 


seems  to  be  delayed,  you  art  displeased, 
not  to  say  dispirited — be  ashamed  of 
yourself!  you  live  in  a  world  in  which 
yiJtjr  feelings  may  find  worthier  subjects 
— be  concerned  for  the  havoc  of  nations, 
and  mourn  over  your  retarded  volume, 
whenyoufinda  dearth  of  more  impor- 
tant tragedies ! 

Vou  postpone  certain  topics  of  con- 
ference to  our  next  meeting.  When 
shall  it  take  place?  I  do  not  wish  for 
you  just  now,  because  the  garden  is  a 
wilderness,  and  so  is  all  the  country 
around  us.  In  May  we  shall  have  'spa« 
ragus,  and  weather,  in  which  we  may 
stroll  to  Weston  ;  ai  least,  we  may  hope 
for  it ;  therefore  come  in  May  ;  you  will 
find  us  happy  to  receive  you,  and  as 
much  of  your  fair  household  as  you  cau 
bring  with  you. 

We  are  very  sorry  for  your  uncle's  in* 
disposition.  The  approach  of  sumhier 
seems,  however,  to  be  in  his  favour,  that 
season,  being  of  all  remedies  for  the  rheu- 
matism, 1  believe,  the  most  efiectual. 

I  thank  30U  fur  your  intelligence  co?i« 
ccrning  the  ceUbrity  of  John  Gilpin. 
You  may  be  sure  that  it  was  agreeable 
— but  your  own  feelings  on  occasion  of 
that  article,  pleased  me  most  of  all. 
Well,  my  friend,  be  comforted  !  You  had 
not  an  opportunity  of  saying  publicly, 
"  I  know  the  author."  But  the  author 
himself  will  say  as  much  for  you  soon, 
and  perhaps  will  feel  in  doing  so  a  gra- 
tificati  n  equal  to  your  own. 

In  the  affair  of  face  painting,  I  an* 
precisely  of  your  opinion.     Adieu. 


LETTER     LXVIL 

To  the  same. 

April  30,  ITBi, 
My  dear  Friend, 
T  HEJ'JKN  you  thanks  for  a  letter  so 
-*■  warm  with  the  intelligence  of  the  ce- 
lebrity of  John  Gilpin.  I  little  thought, 
wht'U  I  mounted  him  upon  my  Pegasus, 
that  he  would  become  so  famous.  I 
have  learned  also,  from  Mr.  Newton, 
that  he  is  equally  renowned  in  Scotland, 
and  that  a  lady  there  had  undertaken 
to  write  a  scct>nd  part,  on  the  subject 
of  Mis.  Gilpin's  return  to  London  ;  but 
not  sacceeding  in  it  as  she  wished,  she 
dropped  it.  lie  tells  me  likewise,  that 
the  head   roaster  of  St.   Paul's  school 

(who 
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(who  he  is  I  know  not)  has  conceived, 
inconsequence  of  the  entertainment  that 
John  has  aftorded  him,  a  vehement  desire 
to  write  to  me.  Let  us  hope  hs  will 
alter  his  mind  ;  for  should  we  even  ex- 
change civilities  on  the  occasion,  Tiro- 
cinium will  spoil  all.  The  great  estima- 
tion, however,  in  which  this  knight  of  the 
stone- bottles  is  held,  may  turn  out  a  cir- 
cumstance propitious  to  the  volume,  of 
which  his  history  will  make  a  part.  Those 
events,  that  prove  the  prelude  to  our 
greatest  success,  are  often  apparently 
trivial  in  themselves,  and  such  as  seemed 
to  promise  nothing.  The  disappoint- 
ment that  Horace  mentions,  is  reversed 
— We  design  a  mug,  and  it  proves  a 
hogshead.  It  is  a  little  hard,  that  I 
alone  should  be  unfurnished  with  a  printed 
copy  of  this  facetious  story.  When  you 
visit  London  next,  you  must  buy  the 
most  elegant  impression  of  it,  and  bring 
it  with  you.  I  thank  you  also  for  writing 
to  Johnson.  I  likewise  wrote  to  him 
myself.  Your  letter  and  mine  together, 
have  operated  to  admiration.  There 
needs  nothing  more,  but  that  the  effect 
be  lasting,  and  the  whole  will  soon  be 
printed.  We  now  draw  towards  the 
middle  of  the  fifth  book  of  the  Task. 
The  man,  Johnson,  is  like  unto  some  vi- 
cious horses  that  I  have  known.  They 
would  not  budge,  till  they  were  spurred, 
and,  when  they  were  spurred,  they  would 
kick. — So  did  he — His  temper  was  some- 
what disconcerted  ;  but  his  pace  was 
quickened,  and  I  was  contented. 

1  was  very  much  pleased  with  the  fol- 
lowing sentence  in  Mr.  Newton's  last-^ 
'•  I  am  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  pro- 
*'  priety  of  your  proceeding  as  to  the 
*'  publication.'' — Now  therefore  we  are 
friends  again.  Now  he  once  more  en- 
quires after  the  work,  which,  till  he  had 
disburthened  himself  of  this  acknowledg- 
ment, neither  be  nor  I,  in  any  of  our 
letters  to  each  other,  ever  mentioned. 
Some  sitie-wind  has  wafted  to  him  a  re- 
port of  those  reasons,  by  which  I  justified 
my  conduct.  I  never  made  a  secret  of 
them.  Both  your  mother  and  I  have 
studiously  deposited  them  with  those,  who 
we  thought  were  most  likely  to  transmit 
them  to  him.  They  wanted  only  an  hear- 
ing, which  once  obtained,  their  solidity 
and  cogency  were  such,  that  ttiey  were 
sure  to  prevail. 

You  mention  — — ■ .  I  formerly  know 

^c  man  you  mention,  but  his  elder  bro- 


ther much  better.  We  were  school-fcl- 
lovvs,  and  he  was  one  of  a  club  of  sevea 
Westminster  men,  to  which  I  belonged, 
who  dined  together  every  Thursday. 
Should  it  please  God  to  give  me  ability 
to  perform  the  poet's  part  to  some  pur- 
pose, many  whom  I  once  called  friends, 
but  who  have  since  treated  me  with  a 
most  magnificent  indifference,  will  be 
ready  to  take  me  by  the  hand  again,  and 
some,  whom  I  never  held  in  that  estima- 
tion, will  like '——,  (who  was  but  s 
boy,  when  I  left  London)  boast  of  a  con- 
nexion with  mci  which  they  never  had. 
Had  I  the  virtues,  and  graces,  and  ac- 
complishments of  St.  Paul  himself,  I 
might  have  them  at  Olney,  and  nobody 
would  care  a  button  about  me,  yourself 
and  one  or  two  more  excepted.  Fame 
begets  favour,  and  one  talent,  if  it  be 
rubbed  a  little  bright  by  use  and  prac- 
tice, will  procure  a  man  more  friends 
than  a  thousand  virtues.  Dr.  Johnson, 
(I  believe)  in  thelifeof  one  of  our  p(>et», 
says,  that  he  retired  from  the  world  flat- 
tering himself,  that  he  should  be  regret- 
ted. But  the  world  never  missed  him. 
I  think  his  observation  upon  it  is,  that 
the  vacancy  made  by  the  retreat  of  any 
individual,  is  soon  filled  up  ;  that  a  man 
may  always  be  obscure,  if  he  chuses  to 
be  so ;  and  that  he,  who  neglects  the 
world,  will  be  by  the  world  neglected. 

Your  mother  and  I  walked  yesterday 
in  the  wilderness.  As  we  entered  the 
gate,  a  glimpse  of  something  white,  con- 
tained in  a  little  hole  in  the  gate-post, 
caught  my  eye.  I  looked  again,  and 
discovered  a  bird's  nest,  with  two  tiny 
eggs  in  it.  By  and  by  they  will  be  fledg- 
ed, and  tailed,  and  get  wingrfeathers,  and 
fly.  My  case  is  somewhat  similar  to 
that  of  the  parent  bird.  My  nest  is  in  a 
little  nook.  Here  I  brood,  and  hatch, 
and  in  due  time  my  progeny  takes  wing 
and  whistles. 

We  wait  for  the  time  of  your  coming 
with  pleasant  expectations.  Yours  truly" 


LETTER    LXVHL 

To  Jostph  HiUi  Esq. 

My  dear  Friend,  June  23,  178S. 

T  WRITE  in  a  nook,  that  I  call  my 
■*■  boudoir.  It  is  a  summer  house  not 
much  bigger  than  a  sedan  chair,  the 
doQr  of  which  opens  into  the  garden,  that 

is 
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19  now  crowded  with  pinks,  roses,  and 
honey-suckles,  and  iho  window  into  my 
Deighbour's  orchard.  It  formerly servt-d 
an  apothecary,  now  dead,  as  a  imoking 
room  ;  and  under  my  leet  is  a  trap  door, 
vhich  once  covered  a  hoU*  in  the  ground, 
where  he  kept  his  boUlcs.  At  present, 
however,  it  is  dedicated  to  sublimer  uses. 
Having  lined  it  with  garden  matts,  and 
furnished  it  with  a  table  and  two  chairs, 
here  I  write  all,  that  I  write  in  summer 
time,  whether  to  my  friends,  or  to  the 
])ublic.  It  is  secure  from  all  noise,  and 
a  refuge  from  all  intrusion  ;  for  intruders 
sometimes  trouble  me  in  the  winter  even- 
ings at  Olney.  But  (thanks  to  juy  bou- 
doir .')  I  can  now  hide  myself  from 
them.  A  poet's  retreat  is  sacred.  They 
acknowledge  the  truth  of  that  proposi- 
t  on,  and  never  presume  to  violate  it. 

The  last  sentence  puts  me  in  mind  to 
tell  you,  that  I  have  ordered  my  volume 
to  your  door.  My  bookseller  is  the  most 
dilatory  of  all  his  fraternity,  or  you 
vould  have  received  it  long  since.  It 
is  more  than  a  month  since  I  relumed 
him  the  last  proof,  and  consequently 
fcince  the  unniing  was  finished.  1  sent 
him  the  mauuscript  at  the  bt-ginning  of 
last  November,  that  he  might  publish 
while  the  town  was  full,  aiiJ  he  will  hit 
the  exact  moment  when  it  is  entirely 
empty.  I'.itiince  (you  will  perceive)  is 
lu  no  situation  exempted  from  the  se- 
verest trials ;  a  renuirk  that  may  serve 
to  comfort  you  under  the  numberless 
triaisof  your  own. 

LETTER    LXLX. 

To  the  Rev.  William  Uimin. 

My  dear  Friend,  Aug.  <2r,  1785. 

T  WAS  low  in  spirits  yesterday,  when 
■*■  your  parcel  came  and  raised  them. 
Evciy  proof  of  attention  and  ri'panl 
to  a  nuui  who  lives  in  a  vinegar  bottle, 
is  welcome  iVom  his  friends  on  the 
outside  of  it — accordingly  your  books 
were  welcome  (you  must  not  forget  by 
the  way,  that  i  want  the  original,  of 
which  }ou  have  sent  mc  the  translation 
Old)  )  and  the  ruflfles  from  Miss  Shuttle- 
worth  most  welcome.  I  am  covetous,  if 
ever  man  was,  of  living  in  the  remem- 
brance of  absentees,  whom  I  highly  value 
and  esteem,  and  consequently  felt  myself 
much  gratified  by  her  very  obliging  pre- 
sent.    1   ha\e  had   more  comloit,  far 


more  comfort,  in  the  connexions  that  I 
have  formed  within  the  last  twenty  years, 
than  in  the  more  numerous  ones  that  I 
had  before. 

Memorandum — The  latter  are  almost 
all  Unwins  or  Unwinisms. 

Vou  are  entitled  to  my  thanks  also 
for  the  facetious  engravings  of  John  Gil- 
pin. A  serious  poem  is  like  a  swan,  it 
flies  heavily,  and  never  far;  but  a  jest 
has  the  wings  of  a  swallow,  that  never 
tire,  and  that  carry  it  into  every  nook 
and  corner.  I  am  perfectly  a  stranger 
however  to  the  reception,  that  my  vo- 
lume meets  with,  and  (I  believe)  in  re- 
spect of  my  nonchalance  upon  that  sub- 
ject, if  authors  would  but  copy  so  fair 
an  example,  am  a  most  exemplary  cha- 
racter. I  must  tell  you  nevertheless, 
that  although  the  laurels  that  I  gain  at 
OInev  will  never  minister  much  to  my 
pride,  I  have  acquired  some.  The  Rvv. 
IMr.  S — —  is  my  admirer,  and  thinks  my 
second  volume  superior  to  my  first.  If 
ought  to  be  so.  Jf  wr  do  not  improve 
by  practice,  then  nothing  can  ine.ud  vis; 
and  a  man  has  no  more  cause  to  be  mor- 
tified at  being  told  that  he  has  excelled 
himself,  than  the  elephant  had,  whose 
praise  it  w:is,  that  he  was  the  greatest 
elephant  in  the  world,  himself  excepted, 
\i  it  be  fair  to  judge  of  a  book  by  an 
extract,  I  do  not  wonder,  that  you  were 
so  little  edified  by  Johnson's  Journal. 
It  is  even  more  ridiculous  than  was  poor 
's  of  flatulent  memory.  The  por- 
tion of  it,  given  to  us  in  this  day's  paper, 
contains  not  one  sentiment  woith  one 
farthing,  except  the  last,  in  which  he  re- 
solves to  bind  himself  xNilh  no  more  un- 
bidden obligations.  Poor  man !  one 
would  think,  that  to  pray  for  his  dead 
wife,  and  to  pinch  himself  with  churcU- 
fasts,  had  been  almost  the  whole  of  his 
religion.  1  am  sorry,  that  he,  who  was 
so  manly  an  advocate  for  the  cause  of 
virtue  ill  all  other  places,  was  so  childish- 
ly employed,  and  so  super>litiously  too, 
in  his  closet.  Had  he  studied  his  Bible 
more,  to  which,  by  his  own  confission, 
he  was  in  great  part  a  stranger,  he  had 
known  belter  what  use  to  make  of  his 
retired  hours,  and  had  trifled  less.  His 
lucubrations  of  this  sort,  have  rather  the 
appearance  of  religious  dotage,  than  of 
any  vigorous  exertions  towards  God,  It 
will  be  well  if  the  publication  prove  not 
hurtful  in  its  etl'ects,  by  exposing  the 
best  cause,  already  too  much  despised, 

to 
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to  ridicule  still  more  profane.  On  the  myself — "  This  is  just  as  it  should  be. 
other  side  of  the  same  paper,  I  find  a  "  We  are  all  grown  young  again, and  the 
long  string  of  aphorisms,  and  maxims,  "  days  that  1  thought  I  should  set-  no 
and  rules,  for  the  conduct  of  life,  which,  "more,  are  actually  returned."  You 
though  they  appear  not  with  his  name,  perceive,  therefore,  that  you  judged  well 
are  so  much  in  his  manner,  with  the  when  you  conjectured,  that  a  line  from 
above  mentioned,  that  I  suspect  them  you  would  not  be  disagreeable  to  me. 
for  his.  I  have  not  read  them  all,  but  It  could  not  be  otherwise,  than  as  in  fact 
several  of  them  I  read  that  were  trivial  it  proved,  a  most  agreeable  surprise,  for 
€nougli  :  for  the  sake  of  one,  however,  I  can  truly  boast  of  an  affection  for  you, 
1  forgive  him  the  rest — he  advises  never  that  neither  years,  nor  interrupted  inter* 
to  banish  hope  entirely,  because  it  is  course,  have  at  all  abated.  I  need  only 
the  cordial  of  life,  although  it  be  the  recollect  how  much  I  valued  you  once, 
greatest  flatterer  in  the  world.  Such  a  and  with  how  much  cause,  immediately 
measure  of  hope  as  may  not  endanger  to  feel  a  revival  of  the  same  value ;  if 
my  peace  by  a  disappointment,  I  would  that  can  be  said  to  revive,  which  at  the 
wish  to  cherish  upon  every  subject,  in  most  has  only  been  dormant  for  want  of 
which  I  am  interested.  But  there  lies  employment.  But  I  slander  it  when  I 
the  difficulty.  A  cure  however,  and  the  say  that  it  has  slept.  A  thousand  times 
only  one,  for  all  the  irregularities  of  have  I  recollected  a  thousand  scenes,  in 
hope  and  fear,  is  found  in  submission  to  which  our  two  selves  have  formed  the 
the  will  of  God.  Happy  they  that  have  whole  of  the  drama,  with  the  greatest 
it  1  pleasure  ;  at  times  too,   when  I  had  no 

.  This  last  sentence  puts  me  in  mind  of  reason  to  suppose,  that  1  should  ever 
your  reference  to  Blair  in  a  former  hear  from  you  again.  I  have  laughed 
letter,  whom  you  there  permitted  to  be  with  you  at  the  Arabian  Night's  Enter- 
your  arbiter  to  adjust  the  respective  tainment,  which  afforded  us,  as  you  well 
claims  of  who  or  that.  I  do  not  rashly  know,  a  fund  of  merriment  that  deserves 
differ  from  so  great  a  grammarian,  nor  never  to  be  forgot.  I  have  walked  with 
do  at  any  rate  differ  from  him  altogether  you  to  Netley  Abbey,  and  have  scram- 
— upon  solemn  occasions.  God  uho  bled  with  you  over  hedges  in  every  di- 
heareth  prayer,  is  right.  Hector  ivko  rection,  and  many  other  feats  we  have 
saw  Patroclus,  is  right.  And  the  man  performed  together,  upon  the  field  of  my 
that  dresses  ine  every  day,  is  in  my  mind  remembrance,  and  all  within  these  few 
right  also  ; — because  the  contrary  would  years.  Should  I  say  within  this  twelve- 
give  an  air  of  stiffness  and  pedantry  to  an  month,  1  should  not  transgress  the  truth, 
expression  that  in  respect  of  the  matter  The  hours,  that  I  have  spent  with  yon, 
of  it,  cannot  be  too  negligently  made  were  among  the  pleasantest  of  my  former 
up.  dajs,  and  are  therefore  chronicled  in  my 

Adieu,  my  dear  William  !  I  have  mind,  so  deeply  as  to  fear  no  erasure, 
.scribbled  with  all  my  might,  which,  Neither  do  I  forget  my  poor  friend,  Sir 
breakfast-time  excepted,  has  been  my  Thomas,  I  should  remember  him  indeed, 
employment  ever  bince  I  rose,  and  it  is     at  any  rate,  on  account  of  his   personal 


jjow  past  one,     Yours. 

LETTER    LXX. 
To  Lady  Ilesketh, 


My  dear  Cousin,  Oct.  12,  1785. 

T   is  no  new  thing  with    you  to    give 
pleasure.     But  1  will  venture  to  say. 


kindness  to  myself,  but  the  last  testi- 
mony that  he  gave  of  his  regard  for  you, 
endears  him  to  me  still  more.  With  his 
uncommon  understanding  (for  with  many 
peculiarities  he  had  more  sense  than  any 
of  his  acquaintance)  and  with  his  gene* 
rous  sensibilities,  it  was  hardly  possibh, 
that  he  should  not  di-siinguisb  yoii  as  he 
has  done.  As  it  was  the  last,  so  it  w.js 
the  best  proof,  that  he  could  give,  of  a 


I 

that  you  do  not  often  give    more   than  judgment  that  never  deceived  him,  when 

you  gave  me  this  morning.  When  I  came  he  would  allow  himself  leisure  to  consult 

down  to  breakfast,  and  found   upon  the  it. 

Jable  a  letter  franked  by  my  uncle,  and  You  say  that  you  have  often   heard  of 

ivhcn  opening  that  frank  1  found  that  it  me  :  that  puzzles  me.     I  cannot  imagine 

fOiilaincd  a  letter  Ironj  you,  I  said  within  from  what  (juarter,  but  it  is  no  matter. 

I  must 
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I  must  tell  you,  however,  my  cousin, 
that  your  information  has  been  a  little 
defective.  That  I  am  happy  in  my  si- 
tuation is  true  ;  I  live,  and  have  lived 
these  twenty  years,  with  .Mrs.  Unwin, 
to  whose  afl'ectionate  care  of  me,  during 
the  far  greater  part  of  fliat  time,  it  is 
(under  Providence)  owing,  that  I  live  at 
aJI.  But  I  do  not  account  myself  happy 
in  li^ving  bc«n  for  thirteen  of  those  years 
in  a  state  of  mind,  that  has  made  all 
that  care  and  attention  necessary  ;  an 
attention,  and  a  care,  that  have  injured 
her  health,  and  which,  hail  she  not  been 
uncommonly  supported,  must  have 
brought  her  to  the  grave.  But  I  will 
pass  to  another  subject ;  it  would  be 
cruel  to  particularize  only  to  give  pain, 
ndtber  would  I  by  any  means  give  a 
s^kblehue  to  the  first  letter  of  a  corres- 
pomleuce  so  unexpectedly  renewed. 

I  am  deiighte<l  with  what  you  tell  me 
of  my  uncle's  good  health.  To  enjoy 
anv  measure  of  cheerfulness  at  so  late  a 
dav  is  much.  But  to  have  that  late  day 
enlivened  with  the  vivacity  of  youth,  is 
much  more,  and  in  these  postdiluvian 
times,  a  rarity  indeed.  Happy  for  the 
moi.t  part  are  parents,  who  have  daugh- 
ters. Daughters  are  not  apt  to  outlive 
their  natural  affections,  which  a  son  has 
generially  survived,  even  before  his  boyish 
years  are  expired.  I  rejoice  particularly 
in  my  uncle's  felicity,  who  has  three  fe- 
male descendants  from  his  little  person, 
vho  leave  him  notliing  to  wish  for  upon 
that  head. 

My  dear  cousin,  dejection  of  spirits, 
which  (I  suppose)  may  have  prevented 
many  a  man  from  becoming  an  author, 
made  me  one.  1  find  constant  employ- 
ment necessary,  and  therefore  take  care 
to  be  constantly  employed.  Manual  oc- 
cupations do  not  engage  the  mind  sufli- 
ciently,  as  I  know  by  experience,  having 
tried  many.  But  composition,  especially 
of  verse,  absorbs  it  wholly.  I  write, 
tliercfore,  generally  three  hours  in  a 
morning,  and  in  an  evening  I  transcribe. 
1  read  also,  btit  less  than  I  write,  for  I 
must  have  bodily  exercise,  and  therefore 
never  pass  a  day  without  it. 

You  ask  me  where  I  have  been  this 
summer.  1  answer  lU  Olney.  Should 
you  ask  me  where  I  spent  the  last  seven- 
teen summers,  I  should  still  answer,  at 
Olney.  Ay,  and  the  winters  also,  I  have 
seldom  left  it,  uid  except  when  I  attended 


my  brother  in  his  last  illness,  never,  I  be* 
lieve,  a  fortnight  together. 

Adieu,  my  beloved  cousin.  I  shall  not 
always  be  thus  nimble  in  reply,  but  shall 
always  have  great  pleasure  in  answering 
yon  when  1  can.  Yours,  my  dear  friend, 
and  cousin. 


LETTER    LXXL 

To  the  same. 

My  dearest  Cousin, 
T  AM  glad  that  I  always  loved  you  as  I 

did.  It  releases  me  from  any  occa- 
sion to  suspect,  that  my  present  affection 
for  you,  is  indebted  for  its  existence  to 
any  selfish  considerations.  No.  I  am 
sure  I  love  you  disinterestedly,  and  for 
your  own  sake,  because  I  never  thought 
of  you,  with  any  other  sensations,  than 
those  of  the  truest  affection,  even  while 
I  was  under  the  persuasion,  that  I  should 
never  hear  from  you  again.  But  with 
my  present  feelings,  superadded  to  those 
that  I  always  had  for  you,  I  find  it  no 
easy  matter  to  do  justice  to  my  sensa- 
tions. I  perceive  myself  in  a  state  of 
mind,  similar  to  that  of  the  traveller,  de- 
scribed in  Pope's  Messiah,  who,  as  he 
passes  through  a  sandy  desert,  starts  at 
the  sudden  and  unexpected  sound  of  a^ 
waterfall.  You  have  placed  me  in  a  si- 
tuation new  to  me,  and  in  which  I  feel 
myself  somewhat  puzzled  how  to  behave. 
At  the  same  time  I  would  not  grieve  you, 
by  putting  a  check  upon  your  bounty, 
1  would  be  as  careful  not  to  abuse  it,  as 
if  I  were  a  miser,  and  the  question  not 
about  your  money,  but  my  own. 

Although  I  do  not  suspect  that  a  se- 
cret to  you,  my  cousin,  is  any  burthen, 
yet  having  maturely  considered  that 
point,  since  I  wrote  my  last,  I  feel  my- 
self altogether  disposed  to  release  you 
from  the  injunction,  to  that  effect,  under 
which  I  laid  you.  1  have  now  made 
such  a  progress  in  my  translation,  that 
1  need  neither  fear  that  I  shall  stop  short 
of  the  end,  nor  that  any  other  rider  of 
Pegasus  should  overtake  me.  Therefore, 
if  at  any  time  it  should  fall  faiily  in  your 
wa}-,  or  you  should  feel  yourself  invited 
to  say,  I  am  so  occupied,  you  have  my 
poetship's  free  permission.  Dr.  Johnson 
read,  and  recoinmejidcd  my  first  vo» 
lufue. 

LETTER 
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LETTER    LXXII. 

To  the  same. 

Jan.  10,  1786. 
!  Tt  gave  me  great  pleasure  that  you 
]'  *'  found  my  friend  Unwin,  whiit  I  was 
sure  you  would  find  him,  a  most  agree- 
able man.  I  did  not  usher  him  in  with 
the  marrow -ones  and  cleavers  of  high- 
sounding  panegyric,  both  because  I  was 
certain  that  whatsoever  merit  he  had, 
your  discernment  would  mark  it,  and 
because  it  is  possible  to  do  a  man  mate- 
rial injury,  by  making  his  praise  his  har- 
binger. It  is  easy  to  raise  expectation 
to  such  a  pitch,  that  the  reality,  be  it 
CTcr  so  excellent,  must  necessarily  fall 
below  it. 

I  hold  myself  much  indebted  to  Mr. 
•  ■  ,  of  whom  I  have  the  first  informa- 
tion from  yourself,  both  for  his  friendly 
disposition  towards  me,  and  for  the  man- 
ner in  which  he  marks  the  defects  in  my 
volume.  An  author  must  be  tender  in- 
deed to  wince  on  being  touched  so  gently. 
_  It  is  undoubtedly  as  he  says,  and  as  you 
and  my  uncle  say,  you  cannot  he  all 
mistaken,  neither  is  it  at  all  probable 
that  any  of  you  should  be  so.  I  take  it 
for  granted  therefore,  that  there  are  in- 
equalities in  the  composition,  and  I  do 
assure  you,  my  dear,  most  faithfully, 
that  if  it  should  reach  a  second  edition, 
J  will  spare  no  pains  to  improve  it.  It 
may  serve  me  for  an  agreeable  amuse- 
ment, perhaps,  when  Homer  shall  be 
gone,  and  done  with.  The  first  edition 
of  poems  has  generally  bepn  susceptible 
of  improvement.  Pope,  I  believe,  never 
published  one  in  his  life  that  did  not 
undergo  variations,  and  his  longest  pieces 
many.  I  will  only  observe,  that  in- 
equalities there  must  be  always,  and  in 
every  work  of  length.  There  are  level 
parts  of  every  subject,  parts  which  we 
cannot  with  propriety  attempt  to  elevate. 
They  are  by  nature  humble,  and  can 
only  be  made  to  assume  an  awkward  and 
uncouth  appearance  by  being  mounted. 
But  again  I  take  it  for  granted,  that  this 
remark  does  not  apply  to  the  matter  of 
your  objection.  You  were  sufficiently 
aware  of  it  before,  and  have  no  need  that 
\  shoiild  suggest  it  as  au  apology,  could 


it  have  served  that  oHice,  but  would  have 
made  it  for  me  yourself.  In  truth,  my 
tie.ar,  had  you  known  in  what  anguish  of 
niind  I  wrote  the  whole  of  that  poems 
and  under  what  perpetual  interruption, 
from  a  cause,  that  has  since  been  remov- 
ed, so  that  sometimes  I  had  not  an  op- 
portunity of  writing  more  than  three 
lines  at  a  silting,  you  would  long  since 
have  wondered  as  much  as  I  do  ray- 
self,  that' it  turned  out  any  thing  bet- 
ter than  Grub-street. 

My  cousin,  give  yourself  no  trouI)ltt 
to  find  out  any  of  the  magi  to  scrutinize 
my  Ilomcr.  1  can  do  without  them  ; 
and  if  I  were  not  conscious  that  I  have 
no  need  of  their  help,  I  would  be  the  first 
to  call  for  it.  Assure  yourself  that  I 
intend  to  be  careful  to  the  utmost  line 
of  all  possible  caution,  both  with  respect 
to  language  and  versification.  I  will  not 
send  a  verse  to  the  press,  that  shall  not 
have  undergone  the  strictest  examitia- 
tion. 

A  subscription  is  surely  on  every  ac- 
count the  most  eligible  mode  of  publi- 
cation. When  I  shall  have  emptied  the 
purses  of  my  friends,  and  of  their  friends, 
into  my  own,  I  am  still  free  to  levy  con- 
tributions upon  the  world  at  large,  and 
I  shall  then  have  a  fund  to  defray  the 
expcnces  ol  a  new  edition.  I  have  or- 
dered .Johnson  to  print  the  proposals  im- 
mediately, and  hope  that  they  will  kiss 
your  hands  before  the  week  is  expired. 

I  have  had  the  kindest  letter  from  Jo- 
sephus  that  I  ever  had.  He  mentioned 
my  purpose  to  one  of  the  masters  of 
Eton,  who  replied,  that  "  such  a  work 
"  is  much  wanted."  Affectionately 
yours. 

LETTER    LXXHL 

To  the  Rev.  William  Uhiain. 

My  dear  William,  Jan-  it,  1786. 

I  AM  glad  that  you  have  seen  Lady 
Heskelh.  I  knew  that  you  would 
find  her  every  thing  that  is  amiable  and 
elegant.  Else,  being  my  relation,  I  would 
never  have  shewn  her  to  you.  She  also 
was  delighted  with  her  visitor,  and  ex- 
pects the  greatest  pleasure  in  seeing  you 
again ;  but  is  under  soipe  apprehensions, 
that  a  tender  regard  for  the  drum  of  your 
ear,  may  keep  you  from  her.  Never 
3  1  that 
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mind  that !  You  have  two  drums,  and  if 
slie  should  crack  both,  I  will  buy  you  a 
trumpet. 

General  Cowper  having  much  pressed 
me  to  accompany  my  proposals  with  a 
specimen,  I  have  sent  hiiu  one.  Jt  is 
taken  from  the  twenty-fourth  book  of 
the  Iliad,  and  is  part  of  the  interview 
between  Priam  and  Achilles.  Tell  me, 
if  it  be  possible  for  any  man  to  tell  me 
— why  did  Homer  leave  off  at  the  burial 
of  lli'Ctor  ?  Is  it  possible,  iliat  he  could 
be  determined  to  it  by  a  conceit,  so  little 
worthy  of  him,  as  that,  having  made  the 
niiml)cr  of  his  books  completely  the  al- 
phabetical number,  he  would  not,  for  the 
joke's  sake,  proceed  any  farther  ?  Why 
<]id  he  not  give  us  the  dealh  oi  Achilles, 
in  the  destruction  of  Troy  ?  Tell  me 
also,  if  the  critics,  with  Artstotleat  their 
head,  have  Tiot  found,  that  he  left  of}' ex- 
actly where  he  should,  and  that  every 
epic  poem  to  all  generations,  is  bound 
to  conclude  with  the  burial  of  Hector? 
1  do  not  in  the  least  doubt  it.  There- 
fore, if  I  live  to  write  a  dozen  epic  poems, 
I  will  always  take  care  to  bury  Hector, 
and  to  bring  all  matters  at  that  point 
to  an  immediate  conclusion. 

I  had  a  truly  kind  letter  from  Mr. 
,  written  immediately  on  his  re- 
covery from  the  fever.  I  am  bound  to 
konour  James's  powder,  not  only  for  the 
services  it  has  often  rendered  to  myself, 
but  still  more,  for  having  been  the  means 
of  preserving  a  life  ten  times  more  valu- 
able to  society,  than  mine  is  ever  likely 
to  be. 

You  say — "  Why  should  I  trouble  you 
*'  with  my  troubles  ?'"  I  answer, — "  \Vliy 
"  not  ?  What  is  a  friend  good  for,  if  w« 
"  may  not  lay  one  end  of  the  sack  upon 
"  his  shouhers,  while  \vc  ourselves  carry 
"  the  other  ?" 

You  SCO  your  duty  to  God,  and  your 
duty  to  your  neighbour  ;  and  you  prac- 
tice both,  with  your  i)est  ability.  Yet  a 
certain  person  accounts  you  blind.  I 
w.juld  tlnit  all  the  wi  rid  were  so  blind 
even  as  you  are.  lUil  there  are  some  in 
it,  who,  likr  the  Chinese,  say — "We  have 
*■  twoeyfs  ;  hiuI  oilier  nu.ions  have  but 
"  one!"  I  am  glad  however,  that  in  your 
one  eye,  you  have  siglu  enough  to  dis- 
co\er,  that  such  censures  arc  not  worth 
niin-iing. 

1  thank  you  heartily  for  every  step 


you  take  in  the  advancement  of  ray  pre- 
sent purpose. 

Contrive  to  pay  Lady  H.  a  long  visit, 
for  she  has  a  thousand  things  to  sav. 
Yours,  my  dear  William, 

LETTER    LXXIV, 

To  Lady  Ilesketh^ 

Olney,  Jan.  31,1786, 
Ft  is  very  pleasant,  ray  dearest  cousin^ 
■■  to  receive  a  present,  so  delicately  con- 
veyed as  that  which  I  received  so  lately 
from  Anonymous;  but  it  is  also  very- 
painful  to  have  nobody  to  thank  for  it. 
J  find  myself  therefore  driven  by  stress 
of  necessity  to  the  following  resolutions, 
viz.  that  I  will  constitute  you  my  thanks- 
receiver  general,  for  whatsoever  gift  \ 
shall  receive  hereafter,  as  well  as  for 
those  that  I  have  alrearly  received  from 
a  nameless  benefactor.  I  therefore  thank 
you,  my  cousin,  for  a  most  elegant  pre- 
sent, including  the  most  elegant  complin 
ment  that  ever  poet  was  honoured  with  ; 
for  a  snnft'  box  of  tortoise-shell,  with  a 
beautiful  landscape  on  the  lid  of  if,^  glazed 
with  chrv^tal,  having  the  figures  of  three 
harts  in  the  fore-nround,  and  inscribed 
above  with  these  words.  The  peasant's 
nest — and  below  with  these — Tivy  Vuss^ 
and  Ikss.  For  all  and  every  of  these  I 
thank  you,  and  also  for  standing  proxy 
on  this  occii-ion.  Nor  must  I  forget  to 
thank  you  that  so  soon  after  I  had  sent 
you  the  first  letter  of  Anonynvous,  I  re- 
ceived another  in  the  same  hand. — 
There  !  Now  I  am  a  little  easier. 

I  have  almost  conceived  a  design  to 
send  up  half  a  dozen  stout  country  fel- 
lows to  lie  by  the  leg  lo  their  respective 
bed-posts  the  company,  that  so  abridges 
your  opportunity  of  writing  to  me.  Your 
letters  are  the  joy  of  my  heart,  and  I 
cannot  endure  to  be  robbed,  by  I  know 
not  whom,  of  half  my  treasure.  But 
there  is  no  comfort  without  a  drawback, 
and  therefore  it  is,  that  I,  who  have  un- 
known frirnds,  have  unknown  enemies 
also.  Ever  since  I  wrote  last,  1  find 
nnsolf  in  better  liealth,  and  my  noctur- 
nal spasms,  and  fevtr  considerably  abat- 
ed. 1  intend  to  write  to  Dr.  Kerr  on 
'Ihursday,  that  I  may  gratify  him  with 
an  account  of  my  ameudiiKnt:  for   to 

him 
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him  I  know,  tliat  it  will  be  a  gratifica- 
tion. Were  lie  not  a  ph}  sicisin,  I  should 
regret  that  hi;  lives  so  distant,  for  he  is 
H  must  agrci-able  man ;  but  being  what 
he  is,  it  would  be  impossible  to  have  his 
company,  even  if  he  were  a  neighbour, 
unless  in  tinie  of  sickness,  at  which  time 
whatever  charms  he  n>iy,lit  have  himself, 
my  own  must  necessarily  lose  much  of 
dieir  eftl-ct  on  him. 

When  I  write  to  you,  my  dear,  what 
I  have  already  related  to  the  General,  I 
am  always  fearful  lest  I  should  tell  you 
that  for  news  with  which  you  are  well 
acquainted.  For  once,  however,  I  will 
venture-^— On  Wednesday  last,  1  received 
from  .lohnson  the  IMS  copy  of  a  speci- 
men that  I  had  sent  to  the  General,  and 
iticlosed  in  the  same  cover  notes  upon 
It  by  an  unknown  critic.  Johnson,  in  a 
short  letter,  recommended  liini  to  me  as 
a  man  of  unquestionable  learning  and 
ability.  On  pt^rusal  and  consideration 
of  his  remarks,  1  found  him  such,  and 
having  nothing  so  much  at  heart  as  to 
give  all  possible  security  to  yourself  and 
the  General  that  my  work  shall  not  come 
forth  uiiljnisheci,  I  answered  Johnson  that 
I  would  gladly  submit  my  IMS  to  his 
friend,  lie  is,  in  truth,  a  very  clever 
fellow,  perfectly  a  stranger  to  me,  and 
vne  who  I  promise  you  will  not  spare 
for  severity  of  animadversion  w^icri^  he- 
shall  find  occasion.  It  is  impossible  for 
you,  my  dearest  cousin,  to  express  a  wish 
that  1  do  not  equally  feel  a  wish  to  gra- 
tify. You  are  desirous,  that  -Maty  should 
see  a  book  of  my  llojncr,  and  for  that 
reason,  if  Maty  will  see  a  bo(ik  of  it,  he 
shall  be  welcome,  although  time  is  likely 
to  ha  precious,  and  consequently  any  de- 
lay, that  is  not  absolutely  ncccs.sary,  as 
j.iuch  as  possible  to  be  avoided.  1  am 
n«)w  revising  the  Ifiad.  It  is  a  business 
that  will  cost  me  four  months,  perhaps 
five ;  for  1  compare  the  very  words  as  1 
go,  and  it  much  alteration  should  occur, 
must  transcribe  the  whole.  The  first 
book  I  have  almost  transcribed  already. 
To  these  five  months  Johnson  says,  that 
nine  more  must  be  added  for  printing, 
and  upon  my  own  experience,  I  will  ven- 
ture to  assure  you,  that  the  tardiness  of 
printers  will  make  those  nine  months 
twelve.  There  is  danger  therefore,  that 
my  subscribers  may  think,  that  I  make 
them  wait  toj  long,  and  that  they,  who 
know  me  not,  may  sus'pect  a  bubble. 
How  glad  shall  I  be  to  read  it  over  in  an 


evening,  book  by  book,  as  fast  as  I  settle 
the'copy,  to  you,  and  to  Mrs.  Unwin! 
She  has  been  my  touchstone  always,  and 
without  reference  to  her  taste,  and  judg- 
ment, I  have  printed  nothing.  With  one 
of  you  at  each  elbow,  I  should  think  my- 
self the  happiest  of  all  poets. 

'l"he  General  and  I,  having  broken  the 
ice,  are  upon  the  most  comfortable  terms 
of  correspondence.  He  writes  very  af- 
fectionately to  me,  and  I  say  every 
thing  to  him,  that  comes  uppermost.  I 
could  not  write  frequently  to  any  crea- 
ture living,  upon  any  other  terms  than 
those.  He  tells  me  of  infirmiiies  that 
he  has,  which  make  him  less  active  than 
he  was.  I  am  sorry  to  hear  that  he  has 
any  such.  Alas !  alas  !  he  was  young 
when  I  saw  him,  only  twenty  years 
ago. 

I  have  the  most  affectionate  letter 
imaginable  from  Colman,  who  writes  to 
me  like  a  brother.  The  chancellor  is 
yet  dumb. 

May  God  have  you  in  his  keeping,  ray 
beloved  cousin.     P'arewel. 


LETTER    LXXV. 
To  the  same. 

OIney,  Feb.  9,  178C. 
~\iy  nC.r^.reH  CoUbill, 
T  II  A  V  K  been  impatient  to  tell  you,  that 
1  am  impatient  to  see  you  again. 
Mrs.  l^nwin  partakes  with  me  in  all  my 
feelings  upon  this  subject,  and  longs  also 
to  sfce  you.  I  should  have  told  you  so 
by  the  last  p<»st,  but  have  been  so  com- 
pletely occupied  by  this  tormenting  spe- 
cimen, that  it  was  impossible  to  do  it. 
1  sent  llie  General  a  letter  on  JMonday, 
that  would  distress  and  alarm  him  ;  I 
s'ent  iiiin  another  yesterday,  that  will,  I 
hope,  (|uiet  him  again.  Johnson  has 
apologized  very  civilly  for  the  multitude 
oi  his  friend's  strictures  ;  and  his  friend 
has  promised  to  confine  himself,  in  fu- 
ture, to  a  comparison  of  me  with  the 
original,  so  that  (I  doubt  not)  we  shall 
jog  on  merrily  together.  And  now,  my 
dear,  let  tne  tell  you  once  more,  that 
your  kindness  in  promising  us  a  visit  has 
charmed  us  both,  i  shall  see  you  again. 
I  shall  hear  your  voice.  We  shall  lake 
walks  together.  I  will  shew  you  my 
prospects,  the  hovel,  the  alcove,  the 
Ouse,  and  its  banks,  every  thing  that  I 
3  1  2  have 
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have  described.  I  anticipate  the  plea- 
.sure  of  those  (lays  not  very  far  distant, 
and  feel  a  part  of  it  at  this  moment. 
TalJv  not  t)f  an  inn!  Mention  it  not  for 
your  life  !  We  have  never  had  so  many 
visitors  bat  we  could  easily  accommodate 
them  all,  though  we  have  received  Un- 
\vin,  and  his  wife,  and  his  sister,  and  his 
son,  all  at  once.  My  dear,  I  will  not 
let  you  come  till  the  end  of  May,  or 
beginning  of  June,  because,  before  that 
time,  my  green-house  will  not  be  ready 
to  receive  us,  and  it  is  the  only  pleasant 
room  belonging  to  us.  When  the  plants 
go  out,  \\o  go  in.  I  line  it  with  matts, 
and  spread  the  floor  with  matts;  and 
there  you  shall  sit,  with  a  bed  of  migno- 
nette at  your  side,  and  a  hedge  of  honey- 
suckles, roses,  and  jasmine  ;  and  I  will 
make  you  a  bouquet  of  myrtle  every  day. 
Sooner  than  the  time  I  mention,  the 
country  will  not  be  in  complete  beauty. 
And  1  will  tell  you  what  you  shall  find 
at  your  first  entrance.  Imprimis,  as 
soon  as  you  have  entered  the  vestibule, 
if  you  cast  a  look  on  either  side  of  you, 
you  shall  see  on  the  right  haiid  a  box  of 
my  making.  It  is  the  box,  in  which 
have  been  lodged  all  my  hares,  and  in 
which  lodges  Puss  at  present.  But  he, 
poor  fellow,  is  worn  out  with  age,  and 
promises  to  die  before  you  can  see  him. 
On  the  right  hand,  stands  a  cupboard, 
the  work  of  the  same  ayllu^r  ;  it  was 
ui'.cvH  dove-Ciige,  but  I  transformed  it. 
Opposite  to  you  stands  a  table,  which  I 
also  made.  Diit,  a  meiciless  servant 
having  scrubbed  it,  until  it  became  pa- 
ralytic, it  serves  no  purpose  now  but  of 
ornament;  and  all  my  clean  shoes  stand 
iindcr  it.  On  the  left  hand,  at  the  far- 
ther end  of  this  superb  vestibule,  you 
Mill  find  the  door  of  the  parlour,  into 
which  I  will  con.luct  you,  and  where  I 
vill  introduce  you  to  Mrs.  Uiiwin,  unless 
we  should  meet  her  belore,  and  where 
we  will  be  as  hapf»y,  as  the  day  is  long. 
OnU-r  yourself,  my  cousin,  to  the  Swan 
at  Newport,  and  there  you  shall  find  me 
ready  to  conduct  )ou  toOlney. 

i^Iy  dear,  I  have  told  Homer  what  you 
say  libout  casks  and  urn>,  and  have  ask- 
td  him,  whether  he  is  sure  that  it  is  a 
cask  in  which  Jupiter  keeps  his  wine, 
lie  svseais  that  it  is  a  cask,  and  that  it 
^  M  liever  be  any  thing  better  than  a  cask 
to  eicrijity.     So  if  the  god  is   content 


with  it,  we  must  even  wonder  at  his  taste, 
and  be  so  too. 

Adieu  !  my  dearest,  dearest  cousin. 

LETTER    LXXVI. 

To  the  same. 

Olney,   Feb.  11,   1786. 

My  dearest  Cousin, 
Tt  must  be    (I  suppose)  a   fortnight  or 

thereabout,  since  I  wrote  last,  I  feel 
myself  so  alert  and  so  ready  to  write 
ag;tin.  Be  that  as  it  may,  here  I  come. 
Wi'  talk  of  nobody  but  you.  What  we 
will  do  with  you  wh.n  we  get  you,  where 
you  shall  walk,  where  you  shall  sleep, 
in  short  every  thing  that  bears  the  re- 
motest relation  to  your  well  being  at 
Olney,  occupies  all  our  talking  time, 
which  is  all  that  I  do  not  spend  at 
Troy. 

I  have  every  reason  for  writing  to  you 
as  often  as  I  can,  but  I  have  a  particular 
reason  fordoing  it  now.  I  want  to  tell 
you,  that  by  the  diligence  on  Wednesilay 
next,  I  mean  to  send  you  a  quire  of  my 
Homer  for  Maty's  perusal.  It  will  con- 
tain the  til  it  book,  and  as  much  of  the 
second  as  brings  us  to  the  catalogue  of 
the  ships,  and  is  every  morsel  of  the  re- 
vised cojjy  that  I  have  transcribed.  My 
dearest  cousin,  read  it  yourself,  let  the 
General  read  it,  do  what  you  please  with 
it,  so  that  it  reach  Johnson  in  ilue  time. 
But  let  Maty  be  the  only  Critic  that  has 
any  thing  to  do  with  it.  The  vexation, 
the  perplexity,  that  attends  a  multipli- 
city of  criticisms  by  various  hands,  many 
of  which  are  sure  to  be  futile,  ujany  of 
them  ill-founded,  and  some  of  them  con- 
tradictory  to  others,  is  inconceivable, 
e.Ncept  by  the  author,  whose  ill-fate<i 
work  happens  to  be  the  subject  of  them. 
This  also  appears  to  me  self-evident,  that 
if  a  work  have  past  under  the  review  of 
one  man  of  taste  and  learning,  and  have 
had  the  good  fortune  to  please  him,  his 
approbation  gives  security  for  that  of  all 
others  qualified  like  himself.  1  speak 
thus,  my  dear,  after  having  just  escaped 
from  such  a  storm  of  trouble,  occasioned 
by  endless  remarks,  hints,  suggestions, 
and  objections,  as  diove  me  almost  to 
despair,  and  to  the  very  verge  of  a  reso- 
lution to  drop  my  undertaking  forever. 
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With  infinite  cJifficulty  I  fit  last  sifted  the 
chaff  irom  the  wheat,  availed  mysolf  of 
wh-.it  appeared  tome  to  be  just, and  rejected 
the  rest,  but  iii)t  till  the  labour  and  anxi- 
ety had  nearly  undone  all  that  Kerr  had 
been  doing  for  me.  My  beloved  cousin, 
trust  me.  for  it,  as  yon  safely  may,  that 
temper,  vanity,  and  self-importance,  had 
nothing  to  do  in  all  this  distress  that  I 
suffered.  It  was  merel}'  the  effect  of  an 
alarm  that  1  could  not  help  taking,  when 
I  compared  the  great  trouble  I  had  with 
u  few  lines  only,  thus  handled,  with  that 
which  I  foresaw  such  handling  of  the 
whole  must  necessarily  give  me.  I  felt 
before-hand  that  my  constitution  would 
not  hear  it.  1  sJiall  send  up  this  second 
specimen  in  a  box,  that  I  have  had  made 
on  purpose ;  and  when  Maty  has  done 
with  the  copy,  and  you  have  done  with 
it  yourself,  then  you  must  return  it  in 
said  box  to  my  translatorship.  Though 
Johnson's  friend  his  teazed  me  sadly,  I 
verily  believe,  that  I  shall  have  no  more 
such  cause  to  complain  of  him.  We 
now  understand  one  another, and  I  firmly 
believe,  that  I  might  have  gone  the  world 
through  before  I  had  found  his  equal  in 
an  accurate  and  familiar  acquaintance 
with  the  original. 

A  letter  to  Mr,  Urban  iii  the  last 
Gentleman's  m;igiy.ine,  of  which  I's  book 
is  the  subject,  pleases  me  more  than  any 
thing  1  have  seen  in  the  way  of  eulogium 
yet.     I  have  no  guess  of  the  author. 

I  do  not  wish  to  remind  the  ChanceU 
lor  of  his  promise.  Ask  you  why,  my 
cousin  ?  Because  I  suppose  it  would  be 
impossible.  IJe  has  no  doubt  forgotten 
it  entirely,  and  would  be  obliged  to  take 
my  word  for  the  truth  of  it,  which  I 
could  not  bear.     We  drank  tea  together 

with  Mrs.  C e,    and  her  sister,    in 

King-street,  Bloomsbury,  and  there  was 
the  promise  made.  I  said — "  Thurlow, 
"  I  am  no'oody,  and  shall  be  always 
"  nobody,  and  you  will  be  chancel- 
"  lor.  You  shall  provide  for  me  when 
"  you  are."  He  smiled,  and  replied, 
"  I  surely  will."  "  These  ladies,"  said 
I,  "  are,  witnesses."  He  still  smiled,  and 
said — "  Let  them  be  so,  for  I  will  cer- 
*'  tainly  do  it."  But  alas  !  twenty-four 
years  have  passed  since  the  day  of  the 
date  thereof ;  and  to  mention  it  now 
would  be  to  upbraid  him  with  inattention 
to  his  plighted  troth.  Neither  do  I  sup- 
pose, that  he  could  easily  serve  such  a 
creature  as  I  am,  if  he  would, 

AJieu,  whom  I  love  entirely. 


LETTER    LXXVII. 

To  the  iame. 

Oiney,  Feb.  19,  1785. 
My  dearest  Cousin, 
OixCE  so  it  must  be,  so  it  shall  be. 
If  you  will  not  sleep  under  the  roof 
of  a  friend,  may  you  never  sleep  under 
the  roof  of  an  enemy  ?  An  enemy  how- 
ever you  will  not  presently  find.  Mrs. 
Unwin  bids  me  mention  her  affectionate- 
ly, and  tell  you,  that  she  willingly  gives 
lip  a  part,  for  the  sake  of  the  rest,  wil- 
lingly, at  least,  as  far  as  willingly  may 
consist  with  some  reluctance :  I  feel 
my  reluctance  too.  Our  design  was 
that  you  should  have  slept  in  the  room 
•hat  serves  me  for  a  study,  and  its  having 
been  occupied  by  you,  would  have  been 
an  additional  recommendation  of  it  to 
me.  Bur  all  reluctances  are  superseded 
by  the  thought  of  seeing  you  ;  and  be- 
cause we  have  nothing  so  much  at  heart, 
as  the  wish  to  see  you  happy  and  com- 
fortable, we  are  desirous  therefore,  to 
accommodate  you  to  your  own  mind, 
and  not  to  ours.  Mrs.  Unwin  has  al- 
ready secured  for  you  an  apartment,  or 
rather  two,  just  such  as  we  could  wish. 
The  house  in  which  you  will  find  them, 
is  within  thirty  yards  of  our  own,  and 
ojiposite  to  it.  The  whole  affair  is  thus 
commodiously  adjusted  ;  and  now  I  have 
nothing  to  do  but  to  wish  for  June  ;  and 
June,  my  cousin,  was  never  so  wished 
for,  since  June  was  made.  I  shall  have 
a  thousand  things  to  hear,  and  a  thou- 
sand to  sayi  and  they  will  all  rush  iito 
my  mind  together,  till  it  will  be  so 
crowded,  with  things  impatient  to  be 
said,  that  for  some  time  I  shall  say  no- 
thing. TBut  no  matter — sooner  or  lat.er 
they  will  all  come  out ;  and  since  we 
shall  have  you  the  longer  for  not  having 
youunderourown  roof,  (a circumstance, 
that  more  than  any  thing,  reconciles  us 
to  that  measure)  they  will  stand  the  bet- 
ter chance.  After  so  long  a  separation, 
a  separation,  that  of  late  seemed  likely 
to  last  for  life,  we  shall  meet  each  other 
as  alive  from  the  dead,  and  for  my  own 
part,  I  can  truly  s;iy,  that  f  have  not  a 
friend  in  the  other  world,  whose  resur- 
rection would  give  me  greater  pleasure. 

I  am  truly  happy,  my  dear,  in  having 

pleased  you  with  what  you  Have  seen  of 

mv  Homer.     I  wish  that  all  English  rea- 

3  13  ders, 
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ders,  had  your  unsophisticated,  or  rather 
unadulterated   taste,  and    could    relish 
simplicity    like   ycu.     But   I    am    well 
aware,  that  in  this  respect,  1  am  under 
a  disadvantage,  luid  that  many,   especi- 
ally many  ladies,  misbing  many  turns  and 
prcttinessesof  expression,  that  they  have 
admired  in  Pope,  will  account  my  tran- 
slation in    those    particulars   detective. 
But  I  comfort  my-felf  with   the   thought, 
that  in  reality  it  is  no  defect,  on  the  con- 
trary, that  the  want  of  all  such  embel- 
lishments as  do  not  belong;  to  iheorijj,i- 
nal,  will  be  one  of  its  princij.'al  merits 
with  persons  indeed  c&pabl«  of  relishing 
Homer.     He  is  the  best  poet  that  ever 
lived   for  many  reasons,  but   for   none 
more  than  for  that  majestic  plainness  tnat 
distinguishes  him  from  all   others.     As 
an  accomplished  person  moves  gracefully 
without  thinking  of  it,  in  like  manner  the 
dignity  of  Homer  seems  to  cost  him  no 
labour.     It  was   natural  to  him   to  say 
great  things,  and  to  say  them  well,  and 
little  ornaments  were  beneath  his  notice. 
If  Maty,  my  dearest  cousin,  should  re- 
turn to  you  my  copy  with  any  such  stric- 
tures as  may  make  it  necessary  for  me 
to  see  it  again,  before  it  goes  to  Johnson, 
in    that  case  you  shall  send  it  to  me, 
otherwise  to  Johnson  immediately  ;  for 
he  writes  me  word,  he  wishes  his  friend 
to  go  to  work  uj)on  it  as  soon  as  possible. 
When  you  come,  my  dear,  we  will  hang 
all  these  critics  together.     I'or  rhey  have 
worried  me  without  remorse  or  consci- 
ence.    At  least  one  of  them  has.     1  hud 
actually  murthered  more  than  a  few  of 
t!ie  bc>t  lines  in  the  s|)ecinien,  in  com- 
pliance with  his  requisitions,  but  plucked 
up  my   couraj;e  at  last,  and  in  the  very 
List  opportunity    that  I  had,   recovered 
them  to  life  again  by  restoring  the  origi- 
nal reading.    At  the  same  time  1  readily 
confess  that  the  >pecimeji  is    the  better 
fir  all  this  discipline  its  author  iias  un- 
dergone, but   then  It  lias  been  more   in- 
debted for  iti  improvcnunt  to  liiat  point- 
vd  accuracy  of  exuminalion,  to  vvhiih  L 
was  myseif  excittU,  than  to  any  prup(<sed 
amendments  trom   Mr.  Ciitic;    for  as 
sure  as  you  are  my  consin,  whom  I  long 
to  jee  at  OIik-v.  so  surely  would  he  have 
done  me  irreparable  mischief,  if  1  would 
have  given  him  leitvc. 

My  friend  Bagot  writes  to  me  in  a 
must  friendly  strain,  and  calls  loiuily  np- 
'•n  mc  for  oii^inal  po'lry.  Wl)cn  I  shall 
b«vK  done  with  Humer,  probably  he  will 


not  call  in  vairu  Having  found  the 
prime  feather  of  a  swan  on  the  banks  of 
ihc  smug  and  silver  Trent,  he  keeps  it 
for  mc.     .^dieu,  dear  cousin. 

I  am  sorry  that  the  General  has  such 
indiflerent  health.  lie  must  not  die. 
I  can  by  no  means  spare  a  person  so 
kind  to  me. 

LETTER     LXXVIIL  . 
To  the  Rev.  Walter  Bagot. 

Oinry,  Feb.  27,  1786. 
Alas!  alas!  my  dear,  dear  friend, 
may  God  himself  comfort  you  !  I 
will  not  be  so  absurd  as  to  attempt  it. 
By  the  close  of  your  letter  it  should  seem, 
that  in  this  hour  of  great  trial  he  with- 
holds not  his  consolations  from  you.  I 
know  by  experience,  that  they  are  nei- 
ther few  nor  small;  and  though  1  feel 
for  you  as  1  never  felt  for  maii  before, 
yet  do  I  sincerely  rejoice  in  this,  that 
whereas  there  is  but  one  true  comforter 
in  the  universe,  under  aftlictions  such  ab 
yours,  you  both  know  him,  and  know 
where  to  seek  him.  I  thought  you  a 
man  the  most  happily  mateti,  that  I  had 
ever  seen,  and  had  great  pleasure  in  your 
felicity.  Pardon  me,  if  now  i  feel  a 
wish,  that,  short  as  my  acquaintance 
with  her  was,  I  had  never  seen  her.  I 
should  have  mourned  with  you,  but  not 
as  I  do  now.  Mrs.  Unwin  sympathizes 
with  you  also  most  sincerely,  and  you 
.  neither  are,  nor  will  be  soon  forgotten 
in  such  prayers  as  we  can  make  at  Ol- 
ney.  I  will  not  detain  you  longer  now, 
my  poor  idrlicted  friend,  than  to  commit 
you  to  the  tender  niercv  of  God,  and  to 
bid  you  a  sorrowful  aoitu  ! 
Adieu !  ever  yours. 

LETTER     LXXIX. 

To  Ladj)  Hcshelh. 

Olney,  Maiiii  n,  i(U>. 

My  dearest  Cousinj 
"V^ouii  opinion  has  more  weigtit  with 
n)e  than  that  of  all  the  critics  iu 
the  world  ;  and  to  give  you  a  proof  of  it, 
1  make  you  a  concession,  that  I  would 
hardly  have  marie  to  them  all  united.  X 
do  not  indeed  absolutely  covenant,  pro- 
mise, and  agree,  that  I  will  discard  all 
my  elisions,  but  I  hereby  bin<l  ujyself  to 
dismiss  ui  many  of  them,  as  without  sa- 
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crificTng  energy  "to  sounJ,  I  c<in.  It  is 
incumbent  upon  me  in  the  mean  lime  to 
^ay  something  in  justilication  of  the  few, 
that  I  shall  retain,  that  I  may  not  seem 
a  poet  mounted  rather  on  a  mule  than 
on  E'egasus.  in  the  first  place,  T/te,  is 
a  barbarism.  We  are  indebted  for  it  to 
the  Celts,  or  the  Goths,  or  to  the  Saxons, 
or  perhaps  to  them  all.  In  the  two  best 
languages  that  ever  were  spoken,  the 
Greek  and  the  Latin,  there  is  no  similar 
incumbrance  of  expression  to  be  found. 
Secondly,  The  perpetual  use  of  it  in  our 
language,  is  to  us  miserable  poets,  at- 
tended with  two  great  inconveniences. 
Our  verse  consisting  only  of  ten  sylla- 
bles, it  not  ^infrequently  happens,  that 
the  fifth  part  of  a  line  is  to  be  engrossed, 
and  necessarily  too,  unless  elision  pre- 
Tents  it,  by  this  abominable  intruder, 
and,  which  is  worse  in  my  account,  open 
vowels  are  continually  the  consequence 
• — The  element — The  air,  &c.  Thirdly, 
The  French,  who  are  equally  with  the 
Fjiiglish  chargeable  with  barbarism  in 
this  particular,  dispose  of  their  Le  and 
their  La  without  ceremony,  and  always 
take  care,  that  they  shall  be  absorbed 
both  in  verse  and  in  prose  in  the  vowel, 
that  immediately  follows  them.  Fourth- 
ly, and  I  believe  lastly,  (and  for  your 
sake  I  wish  it  may  prove  so)  the  practice 
of  cutting  short  The  is  warranted  by 
Milton,  who  of  all  English  poets  that  ever 
lived,  had  certainly  tiie  finest  ear.  Dr. 
"Warton  indeed  has  dared  to  say,  that  he 
had  a  bad  one,  for  which  he  deserves,  as 
far  as  critical  demerit  can  deserve  it,  to 
lose  his  own.  I  thought  1  had  done,  but 
there  is  still  a  fifthly  behind  ;  and  it  is 
this.  That  the  custom  of  abbreviating 
The,  belongs  to  the  style  in  which,  in  my 
advertisementannexed  to  the  specimen,  I 
profess  to  write.  I'he  use  of  that  style 
would  have  warranted  me  in  the  prac- 
tice of  much  greater  liberty  of  thissoit, 
than  I  ever  intended  to  take.  In  perfect 
consistence  with  that  style,  i  might  say, 
I'  th'  temiKJSt,  r  th'  door-way,  Ike. 
which  however  I  would  not  allow  myself 
to  do,  because  I  was  aware  that  it  would 
be  objected  to,  and  with  reason.  But 
it  seems  to  me  for  tlie  causes  above  said, 
that  when  I  shorten  the,  before  a  vowel, 
or  before  xch,  as  in  the  line  you  mention, 

"  Than   tti'    whole    broad    Hellespont    in  all 
1(1  purtj." 


my  licence  is  not  equally  exceptionable, 
because  W,  though  he  rank  as  a  conso- 
nant, in  the  word  whole,  is  not  allowed 
to  announce  himself  to  the  ear;  and  H 
is  an  aspirate.  But  as  I  said  at  the  be- 
ginning, so  say  I  still,  I  am  most  willing 
to  conform  myself  to  your  very  sensible 
observation,  that  it  is  necessary,  if  we 
would  please,  to  consult  the  taste  of  our 
own  day;  neither  would  I  have  pelted 
you,  my  dearest  cousin,  with  any  part  of 
this  volley  of  good  reasons,  had  I  not  de- 
signed them  us  an  answer  to  those  objec- 
tions, which  you  say,  you  have  heard 
from  others.  But  I  only  mention  them. 
Though  satisfactory  to  myself,  I  wave 
them,  and  will  allow  to  The  his  whole 
dimensions,  whensoever  it  can  be  done. 
Thou  only  critic  of  my  verse  that  is 
to  be  found  in  all  the  earth,  whom  I  love, 
what  shall  I  say  in  answer  to  vour  owu 
objection  to  that  passage, 

"  Sofily  lie  placed  his  hand 
'*  Ou  the  old  ni;iii'«  hand,  and  pushed  it  geiitlj 
"  away." 

I  can  say  neither  more  nor  less  than  this, 
that  when  our  dear  friend,  the  General, 
sent  me  his  opinion  on  the  specimens 
quoting  those  very  words  from  it,  he 
added,  *'  With  this  part  I  was  particu- 
"  larly  pleased  :  there  is  nothing  in  poetry 
"  more  descriptive."  Such  were  his  very 
words.  Taste,  my  dear,  is  various,  there 
is  nothing  so  various,  and  even  between 
persons  of  the  best  tasle,  there  are  diver- 
sities of  opinion  on  the  same  subject,  for 
which  it  is  not  possible  to  account.  So 
much  for  these  matters. 

You  advise  me  to  consult  the  General, 
and  to  confide  in  him.  I  follow  your 
advice,  and  have  done  both.  By  the  last 
post  I  asked  his  permission  to  send  him 
the  books  of  my  Homer,  as  fast  as  I 
should  finish  them  off.  1  shall  be  glad 
of  his  remarks,  and  more  glad  than  of 
any  ihing,  to  do  that  which  I  hope  may 
be  agreeable  to  him.  Tlm^y  will  of  course 
pass  into  your  hands  before  they  are  sent 
to  Johnson.  The  quire  that  I  sent,  is 
now  in  the  hands  of  Johnson's  friend.  I 
intended  to  have  told  you  in  my  last,  l)Ut 
forgot  it,  that  Johnson  behaves  very 
handsomely  in  the  affair  of  my  two  vo- 
lumes. He  acts  with  a  liberality  not 
often  found  in  persons  of  his  occnjiation, 
and  to  nientio;^  it,  when  occasion  tiills 
lue  to  it,  is  tt  justice  <iue  to  him. 
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1  am  very  much  pleased  with  Mr. 
Stanley's  letter — scvrral  compiimeiUs 
Wire  paid  me,  on  the  subject  ot  that 
lirst  volume,  by  my  own  friends,  but  I  do 
not  recollect  llial  I  ever  knew  the  opi- 
nion "■  a  stranger  about  it  before,  whe- 
ther favourable  or  otherwise;  1  only 
heard  by  a  side  wind,  that  it  was  very 
much  read  in  Scotland,  and  more  than 
here. 

Farewell,  my  dearest  cousin,  whom 
we  expect,  of  whom  we  talk  continually, 
and  whom  we  continually  long  fur. 

LETTER    LXXX. 


LETTER    LXXXL 

To  Lady  Heslcetk. 

Olney,  April  17,  1786. 
My  dearest  Cousin, 
T F  you  will  not  quote  Solomon,  my 
■*■  dearest  cousin,  I  will.  He  says,  and 
as  beautifully  as  truly — "  Hope  deferred 
"  maketh  the  heart  sick,  but  when  the 
*'  desire  cometh,  it  is  a  tree  of  life!"  I 
feel  how  much  reason  he  had  on  his  side 
when  he  made  this  observation,  and  am 
myself  sick  of  your  fortnight's  delay. 


To  the  Rev.  Jfilliam  Unviin, 

My  dear  Friend,  March  13,  178d. 

1  SEEM  to  be  about  to  write  to  you,  but 

I  foresee  that  it  will  not  be  a  letter, 
but  a  scrap  that  I  shall  send  you.  I 
could  tell  you  things,  that  knowing  how 
much  you  interest  yourself  in  my  suc- 
cess, I  am  sure  would  please  you,  but 
every  moment  of  my  leisure  is  necessa- 
rily spent  at  Troy.  I  urn  revising  my 
translation,  and  bestowing  on  it  more 
labour  than  at  ihst.  At  the  repeated 
solicitation  of  General  Cowper,  who  had 
doubtless  irrefragable  reason  on  his  side, 
I  have  put  my  book  into  the  hands  of  the 
most  extraordinary  critic  that  I  have  ever 
heard  of.  He  is  a  Swiss  ;  has  an  accu- 
rate knowledge  of  English,  and  for  his 
knowledge  of  Homer,  lias,  1  verily  be- 
lieve, no  fellow.  .Johnson  recommended 
him  to  me.  1  am  to  send  him  the  quires 
Hb  fast  as  I  fmish  them  otl',  and  ttie  first 
js  now  in  his  hands.  I  have  the  tomfurt 
to  be  able  to  tell  you,  that  he  is  very 
much-please*!  with  what  he  i>as  seen. 
Johnson  wrote  to  me  ia'oly  on  |)urpose 
to  tell  me.  'I'hings  having  taken  this 
turn,  I  fear  that  1  must  boga  release  fronr 
my  engagement  to  put  the  .MS  into  your 
Lands.  1  urn  bound  to  print  as  soon  as 
three  hundred>hall  have  su!)scribe<l,and 
consequently  have  not  an  hour  to  spare. 
People  generally  love  to  go  where  they 
are  admired,  yet  Lady  Hesketh  complains 
"jf  not  littvinjj  seen  you.     Vour>, 


The  vicarage  was  built  by  Lord  Dart- 
mouth, and  was  not  finished  till  some 
time  after  we  arrived  at  Olney,  conse- 
quently it  is  new.  It  is  a  smart  stone 
building,  well  sashed  by  much  too  good 
for  the  living,  but  jvist  what  I  would  wish 
for  you.  It  has,  as  you  justly  concluded 
from  my  premises,  a  garden,  but  rather 
calculated  for  use  than  ornament.  It  is 
square,  and  well  walled,  but  has  neither 
arbour,  nor  alcove,  nor  other  shade,  ex- 
cept the  shadow  of  the  house.  But  we 
have  two  gardens,  which  are  yours.  Be- 
tween your  mansion  and  oursis  interposed 
nothing  but  an  orchard,  into  which  a 
door  opening  out  of  our  garden,  atlords 
us  the  easiest  communication  imaginable, 
will  save  the  round  about  by  the  town, 
and  make  both  houses  one.  Your  cham- 
ber-windows look  over  the  river,  and  over 
the  meadows,  to  a  village  called  Ember- 
ton, and  command  the  whole  length  of  a 
long  bridge,  described  by  a  certain  poet, 
together  with  a  view  of  the  road  at  a  dis- 
tance. Should  you  wish  for  books  at 
Olney,  you  must  bring  them  with  you, 
or  you  will  wish  in  vain,  for  I  have  none 
but  the  works  of  a  certain  poet,  Cowper, 
of  whom  perhaps  you  have  heard,  and 
they  are  as  yet  but  two  volumes.  They 
may  multiply  hereafter,  but  at  present 
they  are  no  more. 

You  arc  the  lirst  person  for  whom  I 
have  heard  Mrs.  Lnwin  express  such 
feelings  as  she  does  for  you.  She  is  not 
profuse  in  professions,  nor  forward  to 
enter  into  treaties  of  friendship  with  new 
faces,  but  when  her  friendship  is  once 
engaged,  it  may  be  conlided  in,  even  unto 
death,  SLe  loves  you  already,  and  how 
much   more  uiJl  she  Jove   \ou,    before 
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this  time  twelve-month !  I  have  indeed 
endeavoured  to  describe  you  to  her,  but 
perfectly  as  I  have  you  by  heart,  I  am 
sensible  that  my  picture  cannot  do  you 
justice.  I  never  saw  one  that  did.  lie 
you  what  you  may,  you  are  much  be- 
loved,and  will  be  so  atOlney.and  Mrs.U. 
expects  you,  with  the  pleasure,  that  one 
feels  at  the  return  of  a  long  absent,  dear 
relation  ;  that  is  to  say,  with  a  pleasure 
such  as  mine.  She  sends  you  her  warm- 
est affections. 

On  Friday,  I  received   a  letter  from 
dear  Anonymous,    apprising   me   of   a 
parcel,  that  the  coach  would  bring  me 
on  Saturday.     Who  is  there  in  the  world 
that  has,  or  thinks  he  has  reason  to  love 
ine  to  the  degree  that  he  does  ?     But  it 
is  no  matter.      He  chooses  to  be   un- 
known, and  his  choice  is,  and  ever  shall 
be,  so  sacred  to  me,  that  if  his  name 
lay  on  the  table  before  me  reversed,  I 
would  not  turn  the  paper  about,  that  I 
might  read  it.     Much  as  it  would  grati- 
fy me  to  thank   him,  I   would  jturn  my 
eyes  away  from  the  forbidden  discovery. 
I  long  to  assure  him  that  those  same 
eyes,    concerning   which    he    expresses 
such     kind     apprehensions,     lest    they 
should  suffer  by  this  laborious  undertak- 
ing, are  as  well  as  I  could   expect  them 
to  be;  if  I   were  never  to  touch  either 
book  or  pen.     Subject  to  weakness,  and 
occasional    slight   inflammations,    it    is 
probable  that  they  will  always   be,  but 
I  cannot  remember  the  time  when  they 
enjoyed  any  thing  so  like  an  exemption 
from    those    infirmities   as   at    present. 
One  would  almost  suppose,  that  reading 
Homer  were  the  best  ophthalmic  in  the 
world.     I  should  be  happy  to   remove 
bis  solicitude  on  the  subject,  but  it  is  a 
pleasure  that  he  will   not  let  me  enjoy. 
Well  then,  I  will  be  content  wilhout  it; 
and  so  content,  that  though  I   believe 
you,  my  dear,  to  be  in  full   possession 
of  all   this   mystery,    you    shall   never 
know  me,  while  you  live,  either  direct- 
ly, or  by  hints  of  any  sort,  attempt  to 
extort,  or  to  steal  the  secret  from  you. 
I  should  think  myself  as  justly  punisha- 
ble us  thci  Bethshemitcs,  for  looking  in- 
to the  ark,  which  they  were  not  allowed 
to  touch. 

I   have  not  sent  for  Kerr,  for  Kerr 
can  do  nothing  but  send  me   to   Bat 
and  to  Bath  I  cannot  go  for  li  thousand 
reasons.     The  summer  will  set  mc  up 
again;  I  grow  fat  every  day  and  shall 


be  as  big  as  Gog  or  Magog,  or  both 
put  together,  before  you  come. 

I  did  actually  live  three  years  with 
Mr.  Chapman,  a  solicitor,  that  is  to 
say,  I  slept  three  years  in  his  house, 
but  I  liveJ,  that  is  to  say,  I  spent  my 
da3s  in  Southampton-Row,  as  you  very 
well  remember.  There  was  I,  and  the 
future  Lord  Chancellor,  constantly  em- 
ployed from  morning  to  night  in  gig- 
gling, and  making  giggle,  instead  of 
studying  the  law.  Oh  fie,  cousin !  how 
could  you  do  so  ?  I  am  pleased  with 
Lord  Thurlow's  inquiries  about  rae.  If 
he  takes  it  into  that  inimitable  head  of 
his,  he  may  make  a  man  of  rae  yet.  I 
could  love  him  heartily,  if  he  would 
deserve  it  at  my  hands.     That  I  did  so 

once  is  certain.     The  Dutchess  of , 

who  in  the  world  set  her  a  going  ?  But 
if  all  the  dutchesses  in  the  world  were 
spinning,  like  so  many  whirligigs,  for 
my  benefit,  I  would  not  stop  them.  It 
is  a  noble  thing  to  be  a  poet,  it  makes 
all  the  world  so  lively.  1  might  have 
preached  more  fermons  than  even  Til- 
jotson  did,  and  better,  and  the  world 
would  have  been  still  fast  asleep;  but  a 
volume  of  verse  is  a  fiddle,  that  puts  the 
universe  in  motion.  Yours,  my  dear 
fnt;nd,  and  cousin. 


LETTER    LXXXir, 
To  the  same. 

Olney,  April  24,  1786. 
"VToun  letters  are  so  much  my  com- 
"^  fort,  that  I  often  tremble,  lest  by 
any  accident  I  should  be  disappointed  ; 
and  the  more  because  you  have  been, 
more  than  once,  so  engaged  in  company 
on  the  writing  day,  that  1  have  had  a 
narrow  escape.  Let  mc  give  yon  a  piece 
of  good  (Counsel,  my  cousin :  Follow 
my  laudable  example,  write  when  you 
can,  take  Time's  forelock  in  one  hand, 
and  a  pen  in  the  other,  and  so  make 
sure  of  your  opportunity.  It  is  well  for 
me  that  you  wiite  faster  than  any  body, 
and  more  in  an  hour,  than  other  people 
in  two,  else  I  know  not  what  would  be- 
come of  rne.  When  I  read  your  let- 
ters, I  hear  you  talk,  and  I  love  talk- 
li,  ing  letters  dearly,  especially  from  you. 
Well!  the  middle  of  June  will  not  be  al- 
ways a  thousand  years  off,  ^nd  when  it 
comes  I  shall  hear  you,  and  sec  you 
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too,  and  shull  not  care  a  farthing  thv.n 
if  you  do  not  touch  a  pen  in  a  month. 
By  the  way,  yon  must  either  send  me, 
or  bring  me  some  more  paper,  for  be- 
fore the  moon  shall  have  performed  a 
few  more  revolutions,  I  shall  not  have  a 
scrap  left,  and  trdious  revolutions  they 
are  just  now,  that  is  certain. 

I  give  you  leave  to  be  as  peremptory 
as  you  please,  especially  at  a  distance  ; 
but  when  you  say  that  you  are  a  Cow- 
per,  (and  the  better  it  is  for  the  Cow- 
pers  that  such  you  are,  and  I  give  them 
joy  of  you,  with  all  my  heart)  you  must 
not  forget,  that  I  boast  myself  a  Cow- 
per  too,  and  have  my  humours,  and 
fancies,  and  purposes,  and  determina- 
tions, as  well  as  others  of  my  name,  and 
hold  them  as  fast  as  they  can.  i'ou  in- 
deed tell  me  how  often  I  »hall  sec  you 
when  you  cpme.  A  pretty  story  truly, 
I  am  an  he  Cowper,  my  dear,  and  claim 
the  privileges  that  belong  to  my  noble 
sex.  But  these  matters  shall  be  settled, 
as  my  cousin  Agamemnon  used  to  say, 
at  a  more  convenient  time. 

I  shall  rejoice  to  see  the  letter  you 
promise  me,  for  though  1  met  with  a 
morsel  of  praise  last  week,  I  do  not 
know  that  the  week  current  is  likely  to 
produte  me  any,  and  having  lately  been 
pretty  much  pampered  with  that  diet,  I 
€xpect  to  find  myself  rather  hungry  by 
the  time  whin  your  next  letter  shall  ar- 
rive. It  will  therefore  be  very  oppor- 
tune. The  morsel,  above  alluded  to, 
came  from — whom  do  you  think  ?  From 
,  but  she  desires  that  her  author- 
ship may  be  a  secret.  And  in  my  an- 
ewevy  I  promised  not  to  divulge  it,  ex- 
cept to  you.  It  is  a  pretty  copy  of 
verses,  neatly  written,  and  well  turned, 
and  when  you  come,  you  shall  see  them. 
1  intend  to  keep  alt  pretty  things  to  my- 
srlt  till  then,  that  they  may  serve  me  as 
M  bait  to  lure  vou  hither  more  etlcctu- 
ally.     The  Is'.il  letter    that   I  had  from 

,  I  received  so  many  years  since, 

that  it  seems  as  if  it  had  reached  me  a 
good  while  before  I  was  born. 

I  was  grieved  at  the  heart  that  the 
(General  could  not  come,  and  that  ill- 
ness was  in  part  the  cause  thai  hindered 
him.  I  have  sent  him  by  his  express 
desire,  a  new  edition  of  the  tirst  book, 
and  half  the  second.  Ho  would  not 
'liffer  me  to  send  it  to  you,  mv  dear, 
U'sr  you  should  post  it  away  to   Maty  at 


once.     lie  did  not  give  that  reason,  but 
being  shrewd  I  found  it. 

The  grass  begins  to  grow,  and  tha 
leaves  to  bud.  and  every  thing  is  pre- 
paring to  be  beautiful,  against  you  come. 
Adieu! 

You  enquir©  of  our  walks,  I  perceive^ 
as  well  as  our  rides.  They  are  beauti- 
ful. You  enquire  also  concerning  a 
cellar.  You  have  two  cellarst  Oh! 
what  years  have  passed  since  we  took 
the  same  walks,  and  drank  out  of  the 
same  bottle  !  but  a  few  more  weeks  and 
then! 

LETTER    LXXXin. 

To  the  same. 

Olney,  May  15,  1786. 

My  dearest  Cousin, 
"C^ROM  this  very  morning  I  begin  to 
date  the  last  month  of  our  long  se- 
paration, and  confidently  and  most  com« 
fortably  hope,  that  before  the  fifteenth 
of  June  shall  present  itself,  we  shall 
have  seen  each  other.  Is  it  not  so  ? 
And  will  it  not  be  one  of  the  most  ex- 
traordinary eras  of  my  extraordinary  - 
life  ?  A  year  ago,  we  neither  corre- 
sponded, nor  expected  to  meet  in  this 
world.  But  this  world  is  a  scene  of 
marvellous  events,  many  of  ihera  more 
marvellous  than  fiction  itself  would  dare 
to  hazard;  and  (blessed  be  God!)  thejr 
are  not  all  of  the  distressing  kind.  Now  " 
and  then  in  the  course  of  an  existence, 
whose  hue  is  for  the  most  part  sable,  a 
day  turns  up,  that  makes  amends  for 
many  sighs  and  many  subjects  of  com- 
plaint. Such  a  day  shall  1  account  the 
day  of  your  arrival  at  Olney. 

Wherefore  is  it,  (canst  thou  tell  me?) 
that  together  with  all  those  dclightlul 
sensations,  to  which  the  slight  of  a  long 
absent  dear  friend  gives  birth,  there  is 
a  mixture  of  somelhing  pninful,  flutter- 
ings,  and  tumults,  and  1  know  not  what 
accompaniments  of  our  pleasure,  that 
are  in  fact  perfectly  foreign  from  the  oc- 
casion!  Such  I  feel,  wlien  I  think  cjf 
our  meeting,  and  such,  I  suppose,  feel 
you ;  and  the  nearer  the  crisis  ap- 
proaches, the  more  I  am  sensible  of 
them.  I  know,  beforehand,  that  they 
will  increase  with  every  turn  of  l\ut 
wheels,  that  shall  convey  tnc  to  New- 
port, 
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port,  when  I  shall   set  out  to  meet  you,     have  suffered.     I   am  not  mitvirally  in- 


a'nJ  that  when  we  actually  meet,  the 
pleasure,  ami  this  unaccountable  pain 
together,  will  be  as  much  as  I  shall  be 
able  to  support.  1  am  utterly  at  a  loss 
for  the  cause,  and  can  only  resolve  it 
into  that  appointment,  by  which  it  has 
been  fore-ordained,  that  all  human  de- 
Iifi;hts  shall  be  qualified  and  mingled 
with  their  contraries.  For  there  is  no- 
thing formidable  in  you.  To  me  at  least 
there   is   nothing  such,  no,  not  even  in 


sensible,  and  the  sensibilities  that  I  hail 
by  nature,  have  been  wonderfully  en- 
hanced by  a  long  series  of  shocks,  given 
to  a  frame  of  nerves  that  was  never  very 
athletic.  I  feel  nccor«linj!;ly,  whether 
painful  or  pleasant,  in  the  extreme,  ani 
easily  elevated,  and  easily  cast  down. 
The  frown  of  a  critic  freezes  my  poeti- 
cal powers,  and  discourages  me,  to  a 
degree,  that  makes  me  ashamed  of  my 
own  weakness.     Yet  1  presently  recover 


your  menaces,  unless  when  you  threaten  my  confidence  again.     The  half  of  what 

me  to  write    no    more.     Nay,  I    verily  you  so  kindly  say  in  your  last,   would  at 

believe,  did  I  not  know  you  to  be  what  any  time  restore  my  spirits,  and,  being 

you  are,  and   had    less  affection  for  you  said    by   you,    is   infallible,      I   um    not 

than  I  have,  I  should  have  fewer  of  these  ashamed    to  confess,   that  having  com- 

einotions,  of  which  I  would   have  none,  menced  an  author,  I  am  most  abundant- 

if  I   could  help   it.     But  a  fig  for  them  ly  desirous  to  succeed  as  such.     /  have 

all  !    Let  us    resolve   to    combat   with,  (what  perhaps  ycm  little  suspect  me  of) 

and  to  conquer  them.     They  are  dreams,  in  7iitf  nature  an  infinite  share  of  ambi- 

They   are    illusions    of    the    judgment,  tion.     But  with  it.  I  have  at  the  same 

Some  enemy,  that  hates  the  happiness  of  time,  as  you  well  know,  an  equal  share 

human  kind,  and   is  ever  industrious  to  of  diffidence.     To   this   combination  of 

4ash  it,  works  them  in   us;   and   their  opposite    qualities    it  has    been   owing, 

being   so  perfectly  unreasonable  as  they  that  till  lately,   I  stole  through  life  with- 

a.re   is  a  proof  of  it.     Nothing,  that  is  out  undertaking  any  thing,  yet  always 

such,  can   be  the  work  of  a  good  agent,  wishing  to  distinguish   m)self.     At  last 

•This   1   know   too   by  experience,    that,  I    ventured,    ventured    too  in   the  only 

like  all  other  illusions,  they  exist  only  path  that,  at  so   late  a  period,  was  yet 

by  force  of  imagination,  are  indebted  for  open  to  me,  and  am  d(.Menuine<l,  if  God 

their  prevalence  to  the  absence  of  their  have  not  determined  otherwise,  to  work 

object,  and  in  a  few  moments  after  its  my  way  through  the  obscurity,  that  ha!i 


appearance  cease.  So  then  this  is  a 
Settled  point,  and  the  case  stands  thus. 
You  will  tremble  as  you  draw  near  to 
Newport,  and  so  shall  I.  But  we  will 
both  recollect,  that  there  is  no  reason 
Why  we  should,  and  this  recollection 
will,  at  least,  have  some  little  effect  in 
our  favour.     We  vvill  likewise  both  take 


been  so  long  my  portion,  into  notice. 
Every  thing,  therefore,  that  seems  to 
threaten  this  my  favourite  purpose  wjfh 
disappointment,  aflecls  me  nearly.  I 
suppose  that  all  ambitious  minds  are  in 
the  same  predicament.  He  who  seeks 
distinction  must  be  sensible  of  disappro- 
bation,   exactly  in  the  same  proportion 


the  comfort  of  what  we  know  to  be  true,  as   he  desires  applause.     And   now,  my 

that  the  tumult  yviU  soon  cease,  and  the  precious   cousin,    1    have   unfol-ded   my 

pleasure   long  survive  the   pain,  even  as  heart  to  you  in  this  particular,  without 

long,  I  trust,  as  we  ourselves  shall  sur-  a  speck  of  dissimulation.     Some  people, 

VJve  it.  and   good  people  too,  would   blame  me. 

What  you   say  of  Maty  gives  me  all  But  you  will  not;  and  they  (I    think) 

fliC  consolation  that  you   intended.     We  would   blame  without  just  cause.     We 

both  think  it  highly  probable  that  yoa  certainly  do  not  honour   God,  when  we 

suggest  tne  true  cause  of  his  displeasure,  bury,  or  w!#ea  we   neglect  to  improve, 

when  you  suppose  him  mortified   at  not  as  far  as  we  may,    whatever  talent  he 

having  had  a  part  of  the  translation  laid  may  have  bestowed  on  us,  whether  it  b« 

before  him,  ere  the  specimen  was  pub-  little  or  much.      In    natural   things,  as 

lished.      The  General    was  very   much  well   as  in  spiritual,  it   is  a  never-failing 

hurt,  and  calls  his  censures  harsh  and  truth,  that  to  him,  who  //'//"//,    (that  is 

unreasonable.     He   likewise  sent  me  a  to  him  who  occupies  what  he   h.ith  dili- 

consolatory  letter   on  the   occasion,  in  gently  and  so  as  to  encreaso   it)   more 

which   he  took  the  kindest  pains  to  heal  shall  be  given.     Set  tne  down  therefore, 

thett<nind,  that  (he  supposed)  I  might  my  dear,  for  an  industri-uis  rhymer,  so 

long 
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long  as  I  sliall  liave  the  ability.  For  in 
this  only  way,  is  it  possible  for  me,  so 
far  as  1  can  see,  either  to  honour  God, 
•r  to  serve  man,  or  even  to  serve  my- 
self. 

I  rejoice  to  hear  that  Mr.  Throck- 
morton wishes  to  be  ou  a  more  intimate 
footing.  I  am  shy,  and  suspect  that  he 
is  not  very  much  otherwise,  and  the 
consequence  has  been,  that  we  have  mu- 
tually wished  an  acquaintance  without 
being  able  to  accomplish  it.  Blessings 
on  you  for  the  hint,  that  you  dropped 
on  the  subject  of  the  house  at  Weston  ! 
For  the  burthen  of  my  song  is — "  Since 
•'  we  have  met  once  again,  let  us  never 
*'  be  separated)  as  we  have  been,  more." 


LETTER    LXXXIV. 
To  the  same. 

OIney,  May  2r,,  1786. 
T  HAVE  at  length,  my  cousin,  found 
my  way  into  my  summer  abode.  1 
believe  that  I  described  it  to  you  some 
time  since,  and  will  therefore  now  leave 
it  undescribed.  I  will  only  say  that  I 
am  writing  in  a  band-box,  situated,  at 
least  in  my  account,  delightfully,  be- 
cause it  has  a  window  in  one  side  that 
opens  into  that  orchard,  through  which, 
as  I  am  sitting  here,  I  shall  see  you  of- 
ten pass,  and  which  therefore  I  already 
prefer  to  all  the  orchards  in  the  world. 
You  do  well  to  prepare  me  for  all  pos- 
sible delays,  because  in  this  life  all  sorts 
of  disappointments  are  possible,  and  I 
shall  do  well,  if  any  such  delay  of  your 
journey  should  hap|)en,  to  practice  that 
lesson  of  patience  which  you  inculcate. 
IJut  it  is  a  lesson,  which,  even  with  you 
tof  my  teacher,  I  shall  be  slow  to  learn. 
Being  sure  however  that  you  will  not 
procrastinate  without  cause,  I  will  make 
myself  as  easy  as  I  can  about  it,  and 
hope  the  best.  To  convince  you  how 
much  1  am  untler  discipline,  and  good 
advice,  I  will  l.iy  aside  a  favourite  mea- 
sure, inlUienced  in  doing  so  by  nothing 
but  the  good  sense  of  your  contrary  opi- 
nion.  1  had  set  my  heart  on  meeting 
^ou  at  Newport.  In  my  haste  to  sec 
you  once  again,  I  uas  wiliing  to  over- 
look many  awkwardnesses  1  could  not 
but  foresee  vsuuld  attend  it.     I  put  them 


aside  so  long  as  I  only  foresaw  them 
myself,  but  since  I  find  that  you  foresee 
them  too,  I  can  no  longer  deal  so  slight- 
Iv  with  them.  It  is  therefore  deter- 
mined that  we  meet  at  OIney.  Much  I 
shall  feel,  but  I  will  not  die  if  I  can  help 
it,  and  I  beg  that  you  will  take  all  pos- 
sible care  to  outlive  it  likewise,  for  I 
know  what  it  is  to  be  balked  in  the  mo- 
ment of  acquisition,  and  should  be  loth, 
to  know  it  again. 

Last  Monday  in  the  evening  we  walk- 
ed to  Weston,  according  to  our  usual 
custom.  It  happened,  owing  to  a  mis- 
take of  time,  that  we  set  out  half  an 
hour  sooner  than  usual.  This  mistake 
we  discovered,  while  we  were  in  the  wil- 
derness. So,  finding  that  we  had  time 
before  us,  as  they  say,  Mrs.  Unwin 
proposed,  that  wc  should  go  into  the 
village,  and  take  a  view  ot  the  house, 
that  I  had  just  mentioned  to  you.  We 
did  so,  and  found  it  such  a  one  as  in 
most  respects  would  suit  you  well.  But 
!Moses  Brown,  our  vicar,  who,  as  I  told 
you,  is  in  his  eigiity-sixth  year,  is  not 
bound  to  die  for  that  reason.  He  said 
himself,  when  he  was  here  last  summer, 
that  he  should  live  ten  years  longer, 
and  for  aught  that  appears  so  he  may. 
In  which  case,  for  the  sake  of  its  near 
neighbourhood  to  us,  the  vicarage  has 
charms  for  me  that  no  other  place  can 
rival.  But  this,  and  a  thousand  things 
more,  shall  be  talked  over  when  you 
come. 

Wc  have  been  industriously  cultivat- 
ing our  acquaintance  with  our  Weston 
neighbours  since  I  wrote  last,  and  they 
<.n  their  part  have  been  equally  diligent 
in  the  snme  cause.  I  have  a  notion  that 
we  shall  all  suit  well.  I  see  much  in 
them  both  that  I  admire.  You  knowr 
perhaps  that  they  are  Catholics. 

It  is  a  delightful  bundle  of  praise,  my 
cousin,  that  you  have  sent  me.  All 
jasmine  and  lavender.  Whoever  th« 
lady  is,  she  has  evidently  an  admirable 
l)en,  and  a  cultivated  mind.  If  a  per- 
son reads,  it  is  no  matter  in  what  lan- 
guage, and  if  the  mind  be  inftirmed,  it 
is  no  matter  \yhether  that  mind  belongs 
to  a  man  or  a  woman.  The  taste,  and 
the  judgment,  will  receive  the  benefit 
alike  in  both.  Long  before  the  Task 
was  published,  1  made  an  e-\periment 
one  day,  being  in  a  frolicksorae  mood, 
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upon  my  friend  : — We  were  walkinf»  in 
the  garden,  and  conversing  on  a^^subject 
similar  to  these  Jincs — 

The  few  that  pray  at  all,  pray  oil'  amiss, 
And  seeking  grace  t'iiuprove  the  present  good, 
AVould  urge  a  wiser  suit  than  asking  mure. 

f  I  repeated  thero,  and  said  to  him  with 
an  air  of  nonchalance,  '•  Do  you  rocol- 
"  lect  those  lines  ?  I  liave  seen  them 
"  somewliere,  where  are  tl)ey  ?"  He  put 
on  u  considering  face,  and  after  some  de- 
liberation replied — "  Oh,  I  will  tell  you 
*'  where  they  must  be — in  the  Night- 
•*  Thoughts."  I  was  glad  my  trial  turned 
out  so  well,  and  did  not  undeceive  him. 
1  mention  this  occurrence  only  in  con- 
firmation of  the  letter-writer's  opinion, 
but  at  the  same  time  I  do  assure  you, 
on  the  faith  of  an  honest  man,  that  I 
never  in  my  life  designed  an  imitation  of 
Young,  or  of  any  other  writer;  for  mi- 
micry is  my  abhorrence,  at  least  in  poe- 
try. 

Assure  yourself,  my  dearest  cousin, 
that  both  for  your  sake,  since  you  make 
a  point  of  it,  and  for  my  own,  I  will  be 
as  philosophically  careful  as  possible 
that  these  fine  nerves  of  mine  shall  not 
be  beyond  measure  agitated,  when  you 
arrive.  In  truth,  there  is  much  greater 
.probability  that  they  will  be  benefited, 
.  and  greatly  too.  Joy  of  heart,  from 
whatever  occasion  it  may  arise,  is  the 
best  of  all  nervous  medicines,  and  I 
should  not  wonder  if  such  a  turn  given 
to  my  spirits,  should  have  even  a  lasting 
effect,  of  the  most  advantageous  kind, 
upon  them.  You  must  not  imagine  nei- 
ther, that  I  am  on  the  whole  in  any 
great  degree  subject  to  nervous  affec- 
tions; occasionally  I  am,  and  have  been 
these  many  years  much  liable  to  dejec- 
tion. But  at  intervals,  and  sometimes 
for  an  interval  of  weeks,  no  creature 
would  suspect  it.  For  I  have  not  that 
which  commonly  is  a  synaptom  of  such 
a  case  belonging  to  me  :  1  mean  extra- 
ordinary  clevalicnin  the  absence  of  Mr. 
Blue-devil.  When  I  am  in  the  best 
health,  my  tide  of  animal  sprightliness 
flows  with  great  equality,  so  that  I  am 
never,  at  any  time,  exalted  in  propor- 
tion as  I  am  sometimes  depressed.  My 
depression  has  a  cause,  and  if  that  cause 
were  to  cease,  I  should  be  as  cheerful 
thenceforth,   and  perhaps  for  ever,   a? 


any  man  need  be.  But,  as  I  have  ofteq 
said,  Mrs.  Unwin  shall  be  my  expositor. 

Adieu,  my  beloved  cousin.  God 
grant  that  our  friendship,  which  while 
we  could  see  each  other,  never  suffered 
a  moment's  interruption,  and  which  so 
long  a  separation  has  not  in  the  least 
abated,  may  glow  in  us  to  our  last  hour, 
and  be  renewed  in  a  better  world,  there 
to  be  perpetuated  for  ever. 

For  you  must  know  that  I  should  not 
love  you  half  so  well,  if  I  did  not  be- 
lieve, 3'ou  would  be  ray  friend  to  eter- 
nity. There  is  not  room  enough  for 
friendship  to  unfold  itself  in  full  bloom, 
in  such  a  nook  of  life  as  this.  There- 
fore I  am,  and  must,  and  will  be,  your§ 
for  ever. 


LETTER    LXXXV, 

To  the  same. 

Oiney,  May  29,  1786. 
'T'iiou  dear,  comfortable  cousin,  who.'c 
-*■  letters,  among  all  that  I  receive, 
have  this  property  peculiarly  their  own, 
that  I  expect  them  without  trembling, 
and  never  find  any  thing  in  them  that 
does  not  give  me  pleasure!  for  which, 
therefore,  I  would  take  nothing  in  ex- 
change, that  the  world  could  give  me, 
save,  and  except  that,  for  which  I  must 
exchange  them  soon,  (and  happy  shall 
I  be  to  do  so)  your  own  company. 
That,  indeed,  is  delayed  a  little  too 
long;  to  my  impatience,  at  least,  it  seems 
so,  who  find  the  spring,  backward  as  it 
is,  too  forward,  because  many  of  its 
beauties  will  have  faded  before  you  will 
have  an  opportunity  to  see  them.  We 
took  our  customary  walk  yesterday  in 
the  wildernesss  at  Weston,  and  saw, 
«ith  regret,  the  laburnums,  syringas, 
and  guelder-roses,  some  of  them  blown, 
and  others  just  upon  the  point  of  blow- 
ing, and  could  not  help  observing — all 
these  will  be  gone  before  Lady  Hesketh 
comes.  Still,  however,  there  will  be 
roses,  and  jasmine,  and  honey-suckle, 
and  shady  walks,  and  cool  alcoves,  and 
you  will  partake  them  with  us.  But  I 
want  you  to  have  a  share  of  every  thing 
that  is  delightful  here,  and  cannot  bear 
that  the  advance  of  the  season  should 
steal  away  a  single  pleasure  before  yoij 
can  come  to  enjoy  it. 
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Etery  day  I  think  of  you,  and  almost 
all  day  long;  I  will  venture  to  say,  that 
tveii  ^'Otf  wrre  nrver  so  expected  in  your 
life.  I  called  last  week  at  the  Quaker's 
to  Kce  the  furniture  of  v)ur  bed,  the 
feme  of  which  had  rcnchcd  inc.  It  is,  I 
assure  you,  superb,  of  printed  cotton, 
and  the  subjf-cf  classical.  Every  morn- 
jnc  von  will  (inen  vour  e\vs  on  Phncton 
kneeling  to  Apnilo,  and  imploring  his 
ftlther  to  prant  him  the  C(Jiuluct  ot  his 
chariot  for  a  day.  May  your  sleep  be 
as  sound,  ns  yuur  bed  will  be  sumplu- 
ou»:,  and  your  nights,  at  least,  will  be 
well  provided  for. 

I  shall  send  up  the  sixth  and  seventh 
books  of  the  Iliad  shoitly,  and  shall  ad- 
dress them  to  you.  You  will  forward 
them  to  the  General.  I  long  lo  sh«>w 
you  my  woikshop,  and  to  see  yon  sitting 
on  the  opposite  side  of  my  table.  We 
shall  be  as  close  packed  as  two  wax 
figures  in  an  old  fashioned  jiicture  frame. 
1  am  writing  in  it  now.  It  is  the  place 
in  which  I  fabricate  all  my  verse  in 
•ummer  time.  I  rose  an  hour  sooner 
than  usual,  this  morning,  that  1  might 
^nish  my  sheet  before  breakfast,  for  I 
must  write  this  day  to  the  General. 

The  grass,  under  my  windows,  is  all 
bespanglvd  with  dew-drops,  and  the  birds 
are  singing  in  the  apple-trees,  among  the 
blossoms.  Never  poet  had  a  more  com- 
modious oratory,  in  which,  to  invoke  his 
Muse. 

I  h«ve  made  your  heart  ache  too  of- 
ten, my  poor  dear  cousin,  with  talking 
about  my  fits  of  dejection.  Something 
has  happened  that  has  led  me  to  the 
Subject,  or  I  would  have  mentioned  them 
more  sparingly.  Do  not  suppose,  or 
«u*pec(,  that  I  treat  you  with  reserve  ; 
thrre  is  nothing,  in  which  I  am  con- 
ccriied,  that  you  sluill  not  be  made  ac- 
quainted with.  But  the  tale  is  too  long 
for  a  letter.  I  will  only  add,  for  your 
present  satisfaction,  that  the  cause  is  not 
exterior,  that  it  is  not  within  the  reach 
of  human  aid,  and  that  yet  I  have  a  hope 
myself,  and  .Mrs.  Unwin  a  strong  per- 
0a89ion  of  its  removal.  I  am  indeed 
even  now,  and  have  been  for  a  consider- 
able time,  sensible  of  a  change  for  the 
Letter,  and  expect,  with  good  reason,  a 
comfortable  lift  from  you.  Guess  then, 
Iny  Kit.ved  cousin,  with  what  wishes  I 
loiik  forward  to  the  time  of  your  arrival, 
from  whi)fcc  coming   I  promise    myself, 


not  only  pleasure,  but  peace  of  tiiint!,  at 
least  an  additional  share  of  it.  At  pre- 
sent it  is  an  uncertain  and  transient  guest 
with  me,  but  the  joy  with  which  I  shall 
see,  and  converse  with,  you  at  Olney, 
may,  perhaps,  make  it  an  abiding  one. 


LETTER   LXXXVI. 

To  Ike  Rev.  William  Unuin. 

INIy  dear  Friend, 
T  WHITE  under  the  impression  of  a  dif- 
■*  ficulty  not  easily  surmounted,  the 
Want  of  something  to  say.  Letter  spin- 
ning is  generally  more  entertaining  t6 
the  writer,  than  the  reader :  for  yout 
sake  therefore,  I  would  avoid  it,  bUt  a 
dearth  of  materials  is  very  apt  to  betrav 
one  into  a  trifling  strain,  in  spite  of  all 
our  endeavours  to  be  serious. 

1  left  otlon  Saturday,  this  jiresent  fee- 
ing Monday  morning,  I  retii?\ved  the  at- 
tempt, in  hopes  that  I  may  possibly 
catch  some  subject  by  the  end,  and  be 
more  successful. 

So  h.ivc  T  seen  the  maids  in  vain 
Tumble  uiid  tease  a  tangled  skein: 
TiiBy  bite  the  lip,  aiid  scratch  the  head. 

And  cry "the  deuce  is  in  the  thread!" 

They  torture  it,  and  jerls  it  round, 
'Till  the  right  end  at  last  is  t'ound. 
Then  wind,  and  wind,  and  wind  away. 
And  Mhat  was  work  is  chang'd  to  play. 

When  I  wrote  the  first  two  lines,  I 
thought  1  had  engaged  in  a  hazardous 
enterprise :  for,  thought  I,  should  my 
poetical  vein  be  as  dry  as  iny  prosaic,  I 
shall  spoil  the  sheet,  and  send  nothing 
at  all :  for  1  could  on  no  account  en- 
dure the  thought  of  beginning  again. 
But  I  think  I  have  succeeded  to  admira- 
tion, and  am  willing  to  flatter  myself, 
that  I  have  even  seen  a  worse  impromp- 
tu in  the  news-papers. 

Though  we  live  in  a  nook,  and  the 
world  is  quite  unconscious  that  there 
are  any  such  beings  in  it  as  ourselves, 
yet  we  are  not  unconcerned  about  what 
passes  in  it.  The  present  awful  crisis, 
big  with  the  fate  of  England,  engages 
much  of  our  attention.  The  action  ii 
probably  over  by  this  time,  and  though 
we  know  it  not,  the  grand  question  is 
decided,  whether  the  war  shall  roar  in 
our  once  peaceful  fields,  or  whether  w^ 
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sliall  still  only  hear  of  it  at  a  distance. 
I  can  compare  the  nation  to  no  simili- 
tude more  apt,  than  that  of  an  antient 
castle,  that  had  been  for  days  assaulted 
by  the  battering  ram.  It  was  long  be- 
fore the  stroke  of  that  engine  made  any 
sensible  impression,  but  the  continual 
repetition  at  length  communicated  a 
slight  trenwr  to  the  wall,  the  next,  and 
the  next,  and  the  next  blow  encreased 
it.  Another  sliock  puis  the  whole  mass 
in  motion,  from  the  top  to  the  founda- 
tion ;  it  bends  forward,  and  is  every 
monwnt  driven  farther  from  the  perpen- 
dicular; till  at  last  the  decisive  blow  is 
given,  and  down  it  comes.  Every  mil- 
lion that  has  been  raised  within  the  last 
century,  has  had  an  eftect  upon  the 
constitution,  like  that  of  a  blow  from 
the  aforesaid  ram,  upon  the  aforesaid 
wall.  The  impulse  becomes  more  and 
more  important,  and  the  impression  it 
makes  is  continually  augmented  ;  unless 
therefore  something  extraordinary  inter- 
venes to  prevent  it you  will  rind  the 

consequence  at  the  end  of  my  simile. 
Vours. 


LETTER     LXXXVII. 
To  the  same. 

My  dear  William, 
TJTow  apt  wc  are  to  deceive  ourselves 
^^  where  self  is  in  question:  you  say 
I  am  in  your  debt,  and  I  accounted  you 
in  mine:  a  mistake  to  which  you  must 
attribute  my  arrears,  if  indeed  I  ow© 
you  any,  for  I  am  not  backward  to  write 
where  the  uppermost  thought  is  wel- 
come. 

I  am  obliged  to  you  for  all  the  books 
you  have  occasionally  furnished  me 
with  :  I  did  not  indeed  read  many  of 
Johnson's  Classics — those  of  established 
reputation  are  so  fresh  in  my  memory, 
though  many  years  have  intervened  since 
I  made  them  my  companions,  that  it 
was  like  reading  what  I  read  yesterday 
over  again;  and  as  to  the  minor  Clas- 
sics, I  did  not  tliink  them  worth  read- 
ing at  all — 1  tasted  most  of  them,  and 
did  not  lika  them — it  is  a  great  thing  to 
be  indied  a  poet,  and  d()es  not  happen 
to  moie  than  one  man  in  a  century. 
Churchill,  the  great  Churcluil,  deserved 
thtt   nanici  of   poet — 1    have  read    him 


twice,  and  somo  of  his  pieces  three  timca 
over,  tnd  the  last  lime  with  more  plea- 
sure than  the  first.  The  pitiful  scrib- 
bler of  his  life,  seems  to  have  under- 
taken that  task,  for  which  he  was  en» 
tirely  unqualified,  merely  because  it  af- 
forded him  an  opportunity  to  traduce 
him.  He  has  inserted  in  it  but  one 
anecdote  of  consequence,  for  which  he 
refers  you  to  a  novel,  and  introduce'j 
the  story,  with  doubts  about  the  truth 
of  it.  But  his  barrenness  as  a  biogra- 
pher I  could  forgive,  if  the  simpleton 
had  not  thought  himself  a  judge  of  his 
writings,  and  under  the  erroneous  influ- 
ence of  that  thought,  informs  his  reader 
that  Gotham,  Independence,  and  the 
Times,  were  catchpennies.  Gotham, 
unless  I  am  a  greater  blockhead  thaa 
he,  which  I  am  far  from  believing,  is  a 
noble  and  beautiful  poem,  and  a  poem 
with  which  I  make  no  doubt  the  author 
took  as  much  pains,  as  with  any  he  ever 
wrote.  Making  allowance  (and  Dryden 
perhaps,  in  his  Absalom  and  Archito- 
phel,  stands  in  need  of  the  same  indul- 
gence) for  an  unwarrantable  use  of 
scripture,  it  appears  to  me  to  be  a  mas- 
terly performance.  Independence  is  a 
most  animated  piece,  full  of  strength 
and  spirit,  and  marked  with  that  bold 
masculine  character,  which  I  think  i» 
the  great  peculiarity,  of  this  writer.  And 
the  'i'imes  (except  that  the  subject  is 
disgusting  to  the  last  degree),  stands 
equally  high  in  my  opinion,  lie  is  in- 
deed a  careless  writer  for  the  most  part, 
but  where  shall  we  find  in  any  of  those 
authors,  who  finish  their  works  with  the 
exactness  of  a  Flemish  pencil,  tho«e  bold 
and  daring  strokes  of  fancy,  those  num- 
bei-s  so  hazardously  ventured  upon,  and 
so  happily  finished,  the  matter  so  com-* 
pressed,  and  yet  so  clear,  and  the  co- 
louring so  sparingly  laid  6n,  and  yet 
with  such  a  beautiful  eflect  ?  In  short, 
it  is  not  his  least  praise  that  he  is  never 
guilty  of  those  faults  as  a  writer,  which 
he  lays  to  the  charge  of  others,  A  proof 
that  he  did  not  judge  by  a  borrowed 
standard,  or  from  rules  laid  down  by 
criticS)  but  that  he  was  qualified  to  do 
it  by  his  own  native  powers,  and  his 
great  superiority  of  genius*  For  he  that 
wrote  so  much,  and  so  tast,  would 
through  inadvertence  and  hurry,  una- 
voidably have  departed  from  rules  which 
he  might  have  found  in  books,  but  his 
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own  truly  poetical  talent  was  a  guide 
which  could  not  suller  him  to  err.  A 
yace-horse  is  graceful  in  his  swiftest 
pace,  and  never  makes  an  awkward  mo- 
tion though  he  is  pushed  to  his  utmost 
speed.  A  cart-hors-e  might  perhaps  be 
taught  to  play  tricks  in  the  riding-school, 
and  might  prance  and  curvet  like  his 
betteis,  but  at  some  unlucky  time  would 
be  sure  to  betray  the  baseness  of  his  ori- 
ginal. It  is  an  aftair  of  very  little  con- 
sequence perhaps  to  the  well-being  of 
mankind,  but  1  cannot  help  regretting 
that  he  died  so  soon.  Those  words  of 
^'irgil,  upon  the  immature  death  of 
Marcellus,  might  serve  for  his  t  pilaph. 

«'  Ostendent   terris  hunc  tantum  fate,   ueque 

"  ultra 
♦'  Essesiuenl        ." 

Yours. 


that  though  I  am  charmed  to  a  great 
degree  with  my  own  work,  while  it  is  on 
the  anvil,  I  can  seldom  bear  to  look  at 
it  when  it  is  once  finished.  The  more  I 
contemplate  it,  the  more  it  loses  its 
value,  till  I  am  at  last  disgusted  with 
it.  I  then  throw  it  by,  take  it  up  again, 
perhaps  ten  years  after,  and  am  as  much 
delighted  with  it  as  at  the  first. 

Tew  people  have  the  art  of  being 
agreeable  when  they  talk  of  themselves» 
if  you  are  not  weary  therefore,  you  pay 
me  a  high  compliment. 

I  dare  say  JNIiss  S was  much  di- 
verted with  the  conjecture  of  her  friends. 
The  true  key  to  the  pleasure  she  found 
at  OIney,  was  plain  enough  to  be  seen, 
but  they  chose  to  overlook  it.  She 
brought  with  her  a  disposition  to  be 
pleased,  which  whoever  does,  is  sure  to 
find  a  visit  agreeable,  because  they 
make  it  so.     Yours. 


LETTER    LXXXVIIL 

To  the  same. 

"My  dear  Friend, 
T  FIND  the  Register  in  all  respects  an 

entertaining  medley,  but  especially  in 
this,  that  it  has  brought  to  my  view 
some. long  forgotten  pieces  of  my  own 
production.  I  mean,  by  the  way,  two  or 
three.  Those  I  have  marked  with  my 
O'.vn  initials,  and  you  nay  be  sure  I 
found  them  peculiarly  agreeable,  as  iliey 
had  not  only  the  grace  of  being  mine, 
l)Ut  that  of  novelty  likewise  to  recom- 
mend them.  It  is  at  least  twenty  years 
since  I  saw  thom.  You,  I  think,  was 
never  a  dabbler  in  rhyme.  I  have  been 
one  ever  since  I  was  fourteen  years  of 
a^e,  when  I  beoan  with  translating  an 
elegy  of  TibuUus.  I  have  no  more  right 
to  the  iiamc  of  a  poet,  than  a  maker  of 
mouse-traps  has  to  that  of  an  engineer, 
but  my  little  exploits  in  this  way  have 
at  ti]nes  amused  me  so  much,  that  I 
have  often  wished  myself  a  good  one. 
Such  a  talent  in  verse  as  mine,  is  like  a 
child's  rattle,  very  entertaining  to  the 
trifler  that  uses  it,  and  very  disagreea- 
ble to  all  beside.  But  it  has  served  to 
rid  me  of  some  melaticholy  moments, 
for  I  oidy  take  it  up  as  a  gentleman-per- 
former does  his  fiddle.  I  have  this  pc- 
f:ulianty  belonging  to  me  as  a  rhymibt, 


LETTER    LXXXIX. 
To  Lady  Hesheth. 

WMton-Lotlge,  Nov.  26,  1786. 
Tt  is  my  birth-day,  my  beloved  cousin, 
and  I  determine  to  employ  a  part  of 
it,  that  it  may  not  be  destitute  of  festi- 
vity, in  writing  to  you.  The  dark, 
thick  fog  that  has  obscured  it,  would 
have  been  a  burthen  to  me  at  Olney, 
but  here  I  have  hardly  attended  to  it. 
'ihe  neatness  and  snugness  of  our  abode, 
compensates  all  the  dreariness  of  the  sea- 
son, and  whether  the  ways  are  wet  o^ 
dry,  our  house  at  least  is  always  warn[» 
and  commodious.  Oh!  for  you,  my 
cousin,  to  partake  these  comforts  with 
us;  1  will  not  begin  already  to  tease 
you  upon  that  subject,  but  Mrs.  Unwin 
remembers  to  have  heard  from  your 
own  lips,  that  you  hate  London  in  the 
spring.  Perhaps,  therefore,  by  that 
time,  you  may  be  glad  to  escape  from 
a  scene  which  will  be  every  day  growing 
more  disagreeable,  that  you  may  enjoy 
the  comforts  of  the  lodge.  You  well 
know  that  the  best  hou.se  has  a  desolate 
appearance  unfurnished.  This  house 
accordingly,  since  it  has  been  occupied 
by  us,  and  our  nieubles,  is  as  much  su- 
perior to  what  it  was  when  you  saw  it, 
as  you  can  imagine.  The  parlour  is 
even  elegant.  >VUcii  J  say  that  the  par- 
lour 
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lour  is  elegant,  I  do  not  mean  to  iiisiuu- 
ntc  tlmt  the  study  is  not  so.  It  is  neat, 
warm,  and  silent,  and  a  much  better 
study  than  I  deserve,  if  I  do  not  pro- 
duce in  it,  an  incomparable  translation 
of  Homer.  I  think  every  day  of  thoso 
lines  of  Milton,  and  congratulate  myself 
on  hiivin;^  obtained,  before  I  am  quite 
supenninuatcd,  what  he  seems  not  to 
have  hoped  for  sooner. 

•'  And  may  at  length  my  weary  age, 
•'  find  uut  tlie  peaceful  hermitage  !" 

For  if  it  is  not  a  hermita<Tp,  at  least  it  is 
a  much  better  thing,  and  you  must  al- 
ways understand,  my  dear,  that  when 
poets  talk  of  cottages,  hermitages,  and 
such  like  things,  they  mean  a  house 
with  six  sashes  in  front,  two  comforta- 
ble parlours,  a  smart  stair-case,  and 
three  bed  chambers,  of  convenient  di- 
mensions; in  short,  exactly  such  a  house 
as  this. 

The  Th rock mor tons  continue  the  most 
obliging  neighbours  in  the  world.  One 
morning  last  week,  they  both  went  with 
me  to  the  cliffs — -a  scene,  my  dear,  in 
whjcii  you  would  deliglit  beyond  mea- 
sure, but  which  you  cannot  visit  except 
in  the  spring  or  autumn.  The  heat  of 
summer,  and  clinging  dirt  of  winter, 
would  destroy  you.  What  is  called  the 
clilf,  is  no  clitf,  nor  at  all  like  one,  but 
a  beautiful  terrace,  sloping  gently  down 
to  the  Ouse,  and  from  the  brow  of  which, 
though  not  lofty,  you  have  a  view  of 
such  a  valley,  as  makes^that  which  you 
see  from  the  hjlls  near  Olney,  and  which 
I  have  had  the  honour  to  celebrate,  an 
affair  of  no  consideration. 

Wintry  as  the  weather  is,  do  not  sus- 
pect that  it  coniincs  me.  I  ramble 
daily,  and  every  dav  change  my  ramble. 
Wherever  I  go,  I  find  short  grass  under 
my  leer,  and  when  I  have  travelled  per- 
haps tive  miles,  come  home  with  shoes 
not  at  all  tnrj  dirty  for  a  drawing-room. 
I  was  [jacing  yesterday  under  the  elms, 
that  surround  the  field  in  which  stands 
the  great  alcove,  when  lifting  my  eyes  I 
saw  two  black  genteel  figures  bolt 
through  a  hedge,  into  the  path  where  I 
was  walking.  .  You  guess  already  who 
they  were,  and  that  tliey  could  be  no- 
body but  our  neighbours.  They  had 
seen  me  from  a  hill  at  a  distance,  and 
\\i3fd  tri\versed  a  great  twrnip  field  to  get 


at  me.  Tou  see,  therefore,  my  dear, 
that  I  am  in  some  nquv^st.  Alas!  in 
too  much  request  with  some  people. 
The  versos  of  Cadwallader  have  found 
me  at  last. 

1  am  charmed  with  your  account  of 
our  little  cousin^at  Kensington.  If  the 
world  does  not'^poil  him  liHrcafler,  ho 
will  be  a  valuable  man.  Good  ni^ht, 
and  may  God  bless  thee. 


LETTER    XC. 

To  the  same. 

The  Lodge,  Dec  4,  1786. 
T  SENT  you,  my  dear,  a  melancholy 
"■■  letter,  and  I  do  not  know  that  I  shall 
now  send  you  one  very  unlike  it.  Nut 
that  any  thing  occurs  in  conse(|uence  of 
our  late  loss  more  af/liclive  than  was  to 
be  expected,  but  the  mind  does  not 
perfectly  recover  its  tone  after  a  shock 
like  that  which  has  bi>en  felt  so  lately. 
This  I  observe,  that  tiicjugh  my  expe- 
rience has  long  since  taught  me,  that 
this  world  is  a  world  of  shadows,  and 
that  it  is  the  more  prudent,  as  well  as 
the  more  Christiun  course,  to  possess 
the  comforts  that  we  find  in  it,  as  if  v.a 
possessed  them  not,  it  is  no  easy  matter 
to  reduce  this  doctrine  into  practice. 
We  forget  that  that  God  who  gave  them, 
may,  when  he  pleases,  take  thcm.jvway  ; 
and  that  perhaps  it  may  please  him  to 
take  them  at  a  time  when  we  least  ex- 
pect, or  are  least  disposed  to  part  from 
them.  Thus  it  has  happened  in  the 
present  case.  There  never  was  a  mo- 
ment in  Unwin's  life  vyhcn  there  seemed 
to  be  more  urgent  want  of  hi;n  iban  thii 
moment  in  which  he  died,  lie  luid  at- 
tained to  an  age,  wiien,  if  they  arc  at 
any  time  useful,  men  become  more  use- 
ful to  their  families,  their  fiji-nds,  aiul 
the  world.  II is  parish  began  to  fed, 
and  to  be  sensible  of  the  iulvantatrcs  of 
his  ministry.  Tlie  clergy  around'  him 
were  many  of  them  awed  by  his  exam- 
ple. His  children  were  thriving  under 
his  own  tuition  and  management,  and 
his  eldest  boy  is  likely  to  t'eel  his  Ic^s 
severely,  being  by  hit>  years^  in  some 
respect,  qualitied  to  uRtlerftnnd  the  va- 
lue of  such  a  parent;  h^  his   literary 
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proficiency  too  clever  for  a  school-bovi 
and  too  young  at  the  same  time  for  the 
university.  The  removal  of  u  man  in 
the  prime  of  life,  of  such  a  character, 
and  with  such  connexions,  seems  to 
make  a  voitl  in  society  that  can  never 
be  filled.  God  seemed  to  have  made 
liim  just  what  he  was,  that  he  miaht  be 
a  blessing  to  others,  and  when  the  in- 
fluence of  his  character  and  abilities  be- 
gan to  be  felt,  removed  him.  These 
are  mysteries,  my  dear,  that  we  cannot 
contemplate  without  astonishment,  but 
which  will  nevertheless  be  explained 
hereafter,  and  must  in  the  mean  time 
be  revered  in  silence.  It  is  well  for  his 
mother  that  she  has  spent  her  life  in 
the  practice  of  an  habitual  acquiescence 
in  the  dispensations  of  Providence,  else 
I  know  that  this  stroke  would  have  been 
heavier,  alter  all  that  she  has  suffered 
upon  another  account,  than  she  could 
have  borne.  She  derives,  as  she  well 
may,  great  consolation  from  the  thought 
that  he  lived  the  life,  and  died  the  death, 
of  a  Christian.  The  consequence  is,  if 
possible,  more  unavoidable  than  the  most 
mathematical  conclusion,  that  therefore 
he  is  happy.  So  farewell,  my  friend 
Unwin !  The  first  man  for  whom  I  con- 
ceived a  friendship  after  my  removal 
from  St.  Alban's,  and  for  whom  I  can- 
not but  still  continue  to  feel  a  frifud- 
ship,  though  I  .shall  see  thee  with  these 
eyes  no  more ! 


ed,  has  been  devoted  entirely  to  the  re- 
covery of  health  and  strength  for  this 
service,  and  I  am  willing  to  hope  with 
good  effect.  Ten  monihs  have  passed 
since  I  discontinued  my  poetical  efforts; 
I  do  not  expect  to  find  the  same  readi- 
ness as  before,  till  exercise  of  the.  neg- 
lected faculty,  such  as  it  is,  shall  have 
restored  it  to  me. 

You  find  yourself,  I  hope,  by  this 
time  as  comfortably  situated  in  your  new 
abode,  as  in  a  new  abode  one  can  be, 
I  enter  perfectly  into  all  your  feelings 
on  occasion  of  the  change.  A  sensible 
-  mind  cannot  do  violonce  even  to  a  local 
attachment  without  much  pain.  When 
my  father  died,  I  was  young,  too  young, 
to  have  n  fleeted  much.  He  was  rec- 
tor of  Berkhamr>lead,  and  there  I  was 
born.  It  hud  never  occurred  to  me  that 
a  parson  has  no  fee-jiimplo  in  the  house 
and  glebe  he  occupies.  Thrre  was  nei- 
ther tree,  nor  gate,  nor  stile,  in  all  that 
country,  to  which  I  did  not  feel  a  rela- 
tion, and  the  house  itself  I  preferred  to 
a  palace.  I  was  sen^  for  from  London 
to  attend  him  in  his  last  illness,  and  he 
died  just  before  I  arrived.  Then,  and 
not  till  then,  I  felt  for  the  first  lime 
that  I  and  my  native  place  -were  disu- 
nited forever.  I  sighed  a  long  adieu  to 
fields  and  woods,  from  which  I  once 
thought  I  should  nevei  be  parted,  and 
was  at  no  time  so  sensible  of  their  beau- 
ties, as  just  when  I  left  them  all  behinU 
me,  to  return  no  more. 


LETTER     XCI. 

To  Samuel  Rose,  Esq. 

Dear  Sir,  Weston,  Oct.  19,  1787. 

A  SUMMONS  from  Johnson,  which  I 
■^^  received  yesterday,  calls  my  atten- 
tion once  more  to  the  business  of  tran- 
slation. Before  I  begin  I  am  willing  to 
catch,  though  but  a  short  opportunity, 
to  acknowledge  yovir  last  favour.  The 
necessity  of  applying  mjsclf  with  all  di- 
ligence to  a  long  work  that  has  been  but 
too  long  interrupted,  will  make  my  op- 
portunities of  writing  rare  in  future. 

Air  and  exercise  are  necessary  to  all 
men,  but  particularly  so  to  the  man, 
whose  mind  labouis,  and  to  him  who 
has  been  all  his  life  accustomed  to 
much  of  both,  they  are  necessary  in 
the  extreme.     Aly  lime,  since  we  part- 


LETTER    XCII. 

To  Lady  Hesketh. 

The  Lorfri'i  Nov.  10,  1787. 
nHiiR  parliament,  my  dearest  Cousin, 
■*~  prorogued  continually,  is  a  meteor 
dancing  before  my  eyes,  promising  me 
my  wish  only  to  disappoint  me,  and 
none  but  the  king  and  his  ministers  can 
tell  when  you  and  I  shall  come  together. 
I  hope  however  that  the  period,  though 
so  often  postponed,  is  not  far  distant, 
and  that  once  more  I  shall  behold  you, 
and  experience  your  power  to  make 
winter  gay  and  sprightly. 

I  have  a  kitten,  the  drollest  of  all 
creatures,  that  ever  wore  a  cat's  ^kin. 
Her  gambols  are  not  to  be  described, 
ftud  would  be  incredible,  if  ib^y  could. 
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In  point  of  siz3  she  is  likely  to  be  a  kit- 
ten always,  being  extr>.'incly  small  of 
her  age,  but  tinv,  I  suppose,  that  spoils 
every  thin",  will  make  her  also  a  cat. 
You  will  see  her,  I  hope,  biMore  that 
inr-lancholy  period  sliall  arrive,  for  no 
wisviom  that  she  may  gam  by  experi- 
ence and  reflection  hire.tlter,  will  com- 
pensate the  loss  of  her  present  hilarity. 
Siie  is  dressed  in  a  tortoise-shell  suit, 
and  I  know  that  you  will  delight  in  htr. 
•  Mrs.  'i'hrockmorton  carries  us  to-mor- 
row in  her  chaise  to  Chicheley.  TIk? 
event  however  must  be  supposed  to  de- 
pend on  elements,  at  least  on  the  state 
of  the  atmosphere,  which  is  turbulent 
beyond  measure.  Yesterday  it  thun- 
dered, last  night  it  lightened,  and  at 
three  this  morning  I  saw  the  skv  as  red 
as  a  city  in  flames  could  have  made  it, 
I  have  a  leech  in  a  bottle  that  foretells 
all  these  prodigies  and  convulsions  of 
nature.  No,  not,  as  you  will  naturally 
conjecture,  by  articulate  utterance  of 
oracular  notices,  but  by  a  variety  of 
posticulations,  which  here  I  have  not 
room  to  giv«  an  account  of.  Suffice  it 
to  say,  that  no  change  of  weather  sur- 
prises him,  and  that  in  point  of  the  eiu'- 
iiest  and  most  accurate  intelligence,  he 
is  worth  all  the  barometers  in  the  world. 
None  of  them  all  indeed  can  make  the 

least  pretence  to  foretell  thunder a 

species  of  capacity  of  which  he  has  given 
the  most  unequivocal  evidence.  I  gave 
but  six-pence  for  him,  which  is  a  groat 
inore  than  the  market  price,  though  he 
is  in  fact,  or  rather  would  be,  if  leeches 
were  not  found  in  every  ditch,  an  inva- 
laable  acquisition. 


LETTER     Xeill. 
To  the  same. 

The  Lodge,  Nov.  27,  1778. 

IT  is  the  part  of  wisdom,  my  dearest 
Cousin,  to  sit  down  contented  under 
the  demands  of  necessity,  because  they 
arc  such,  I  am  sensible  that  you  can- 
not, in  my  uncle's  present  infirm  state, 
and  of  which  it  is  not  possible  to  expect 
any  considerable  amendment,  indulge 
either  ns,  or  yourself,  with  a  journey  to 
Weston.  Yourself,  I  say,  both  because 
I  know  it  will  give  you  pleasure  to  see 


Cansidice  mi*  once  more,  especially  in 
the  comfortable  abode  where  you  have 
placed  him,  and  because  after  so  long 
an  imprisonment  in  London,  you,  who 
love  the  country,  and  have  a  taste  for 
it,  would  of  course  be  glad  to  return  to 
it.  For  my  own  part,  to  me  it  is  ever 
new,  and  though  I  have  now  been  an 
inhabitant  of  this  village  a  twelveincmtb, 
an*d  have  during  the  half  of  that  time 
been  at  liberty  to  e.xpatiace,  and  to  mat^ 
discoveries,  I  am  daily  finding  out  fresh 
scenes  and  walks,  which  you  would 
never  be  satisfied  with  enjoying — some 
of  them  are  unapproachable  by  you  either 
on  foot  or  in  your  carriage.  Had  you 
twenty  toes  (whereas  I  suppose  you  have 
but  ten)  you  could  not  reach  them  ;  and 
coach  wheels  have  never  been  seen  there 
since  the  flood.  Before  it  indeed,  (as 
Burnet  says,  that  the  earth  was  then 
perfectly  free  from  all  inequalities  in  its 
surface)  they  might  have  been  seen  thera 
every  day.  We  have  other  walks  bo^h 
upon  hill  tops,  and  in  vallies  beneath, 
some  of  which  by  the  help  of  your  car- 
riage, and  many  of  thcin  without  its 
help,  would  be  always  at  your  com- 
mand. 

On  Monday  morning  last,  Sam  brought 
me  word  that  there  was  a  man  in  the 
kitchen  who  desired  to  speak  with  me. 
I  ordered  him  in,  A  plain,  decent,  el- 
derly figure  made  its  appearance,  and 
being  desired  to  sit,  spoke  as  follows: 
"  Sir,  I  am  clerk  of  the  parish  of  Alle 
"  Saints  in  Northampton ;  brother  of 
"  Mr.  C.  the  upholsterer.  It  is  custo- 
'*  mary  for  the  person  in  ray  office  to  an- 
"  nex  to  a  bill  of  mortality  which  he 
"  publishes  at  Christmas,  a  c  py  of 
"  verses.  You  will  do  me  a  great  fa- 
"  vour.  Sir,  if  you  would  lurnish  me 
♦•  with  one."  To  this  I  replie«l,  "  Mr. 
*•  C.  you  have  several  men  ot  genius  ill 
"  your  town,  why  have  you  not  applied 
"  to  som"  of  them  ?  There  is  a  name- 
"  sake  of  yours  in  particular,  C— — , 
*'  the  statuary,  who,  every  body  knows,i 
«s"  is  a  first  rate  maker  of  verses  He 
"  surely  is  the  man  of  all  the  woriii  foe 
*' your  purpose." — *'Alas!  Sir,  I  have 
♦'  heretolore  boirowed  help  t»om  hun, 

•  The  appellation  which  SirTiiom.isIItsketfa 
used  to  give  him  la  «st  wUeu  a«  vnu  ol  die 
Tcuiplc. 
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**  but  he  is  a  gentleman  of  so  much  reail- 
*'  ing,  that  the  people  of  our  town  can- 
"  not  under&tand  him.''  I  confess  to 
yoii,  my  dear,  1  felt  all  the  force  of  the 
compliment  implied  in  this  speech,  and 
was  almost  ready  to  answer,  perhaps, 
my  good  friend,  they  may  find  me  unin- 
lelliniblt!  too  for  the  same  reason.  But 
on  asking  him  whether  he  had  walked 
over  to  Weston  on  purpose  to  implore 
the  assistance  of  my  muse,  and  on  his 
replying  in  the  affirmative,  I  felt  my 
auortified  vanity  a  little  consoled,  and 
pitying  the  poor  man's  distress,  which 
nppeared  to  ce  considerable,  promised 
to  supply  him.  The  waggon  has  accord- 
ingly gone  this  day  to  Northampton 
loaded  in  part  with  my  effusions  in  the 
mortuary  stile.  A  tig  for  poets  who 
wtite  epitaphs  upon  individuals!  I  have 
written  one,  that  serves  tuo  hundred  per^ 
sons. 

A  few  days  since  I  received  a  second 

very  obliging  letter  from  Mr.  M . 

lie  telh  me  that  his  own  papers,  which 
are  by  far,  he  is  sorry  to  say,  the  most 
numerous,  are  marked  V.  I.  Z.  Ac- 
cordingly, my  dear,  I  am  happy  to  find 
that  I  am  ei.gaged  in  a  correspondence 
with  Mr.  Viz,  a  gentleman  for  whom  I 
have  always  entertained  the  profoundest 
veneration.  But  the  serious  fact  is,  that 
the  papers  distinguished  by  those  signa- 
tures, have  ever  pleased  me  most,  and 
struck  me  as  the  work  of  a  sensible  man, 
who  knows  the  world  well,  and  has  more 
of  Addison's  delicate  humour  than  any 
body. 

A  poor  man  bogged  food  at  the  Hall 
lately.  'Ihc  cook  gave  him  some  vermi- 
celli soup.  He  ladled  it  about  some 
time  with  the  spoon,  and  then  returned 
it  to  her  saying,  "  I  am  a  poor  man  it 
**  is  true,  and  I  am  very  hungry,  but 
♦'  y«'t  I  cannot  cat  broth  with  maggots  in 
*'  it."  Once  more,  my  dear,  a  thousand 
thanks  for  your  box  full  of  good  tilings, 
useful  things,  and  beautiful  things. 

Yours  ever. 


LETTER    XCIV, 

To  (lie  same. 

The  Ix)dge,  Jan.  10,  1788. 
HEN  I  have  prose  enough  to  fill 
my  paper,  which   is  always  the 
cajc  when  I  write  to  you,  I  cannot  find 


W 


in  my  heart  to  give  a  third  part  of  it  to 
viMso.  Yet  this  I  must  do,  or  I  must 
make  my  pacquets  mt)re  costly  than 
worshipful,  by  doubling  the  postage  up- 
on you,  whirh  I  should  hold  to  be  un- 
reasonable. See  tiien  the  true  reason 
why  I  did  not  send  you  that  same  sciib- 
blement  till  you  desired  it.  'llie  thought 
which  naturally  presents  itself  to  me  on 
all  such  occasions  is  this — Is  not  your 
cousin  coming  ?  Why  are  you  impati- 
ent? Will  it  not  be  time  enough  to  shew 
her  your  fine  things  when  she  arrives  ? 

Fine  things  indeed  I  have  few.  lie 
who  has  Homer  to  transcribe  may  well 
be  contented  to  do  little  else.  As  when 
an  ass  being  harnessed  with  ropes  to  a 
sand  cart,  dragS  with  hanging  ears  his 
heavy  burthen,  neither  filling  the  long 
echoing  streets  with  his  harmonious 
bray,  ncr  throwing  up  his  heels  behind, 
frolicksome  and  airy,  as  asses  less  en- 
gaged are  wont  to  do  ;  so  I,  satisfied  to 
find  myself  indispensibly  obliged  to  ren- 
der into  the  best  possible  English  me- 
tre, eight  and  forty  Greek  books,  of 
which  the  two  finest  poems  in  the  \vorlJ 
consist,  account  it  quite  suflicieni  if  1 
lyay  at  last  achieve  that  labour,  and  sel- 
dom allow  myself  those  pretty  little  va- 
garies in  which  I  should  otherwise  de- 
light, and  (jf  which  if  I  should  live  long 
enough,  I  intend  hereafter  to  enjoy  my 
filL 

This  is  the  reason,  my  dear  Cousin, 
if  I  may  be  permitted  to  call  you  so  in 
the  same  breath  with  which  I  have  ut- 
tered this  truly  heroic  comparison;  this 
is  the  reason  why  I  produce  at  present 
but  few  occasional  poems,  and  the  pre- 
ceding reason  is  that,  which  may  ac- 
count satisfactorily  enough  for  my  with,- 
holding  the  very  tew  that  I  do  produce, 
A  thought  sometimes  strike  me  before  I 
rise;  if  it  runs  readily  into  verse,  and  1 
can  finish  it  before  breakfast,  it  is  well  ; 
otherwise  it  dies,  and  is  forgotten;  for 
all  the  subsequent  hours  arc  devoted  to 
Homer. 

The  day  before  yesterday,  I  saw  for 
the  first  time,  Bunbury's  new  print,  the 
Propagation  of  a  Lie.  Mr.  Throckmor- 
ton sent  it  for  the  amusement  of  our 
party,  Bunbury  sells  humour  by  the 
yard,  and  is  I  suppose  the  first  vender 
of  it  who  ever  did  so.  He  cannot  there- 
fore be  said  to  have  humour  without 
measure  (pardon  a  pun,  my  dear,  from 
a  tnan  who  has  not   made  one  before 
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tfifse  forty  years)  though  he  may  cer- 
tainly be  said  to  be  immeasurably  droll. 
The  oiiiiinal  thought  is  good,  and  the 
exempli tication  of  it  in  those  very  ex- 
pressive figures,  admirable.     A  poem  on 
the  sttnieVabject,  displaying  all  that  is 
«lisplayed  in  those  attitudes,  and  in  those 
features,  (for  faces  they  can  hardly    be 
called)  would  be  most  excellent.     The 
affinity  of  the  two  arts,  viz.   verse  and 
painting,  has  been  often  observed ;  pos- 
isibly  tlie  happiest  illustration  of  it  would 
be  found,  if  some  poet  would  ally  him- 
self to  some  draftsman,  as  Bunbury,  and 
undertake  to  write  every  thing  he  should 
<lraw.     Then  let  a  musician  be  admitted 
of  the  party.     He  should   compose  the 
said   poem,  adapting  notes  to  it  exactly 
accommodated   to  the  theme;  so  should 
the  sister  arts  be  proved  to  be  indeed 
sisters,  and  the  world  die  of  laughing. 


since  been  broken,    and  that  though  I 
can   bear  nothing  well,    yet  any   thing 
better  than  a  state  of  ignorance  concern- 
ing your  welfare,     I  have  spent  hours  in 
the  night   leaning  upon  my  elbow  and 
wondering  what  your  silence  means.     I 
intreat  you  once  more  to  put  an  end  to 
these  speculations,  which  cost  me  mor» 
animal  spirits  than  1   can  spare  ;  if  vou 
cannot  without  great  trouble  to  yourself, 
(which  in  your  situation  may  very  possi- 
bly be  the  case),  contrive  opportunities  of 
writing  so  frequently  as  usual,  onlv  say- 
it,    and   1  am  content.     1  will   wait,  if 
you  desire   it,  fas  long  for  every  letter, 
but  then  let  them  arrive  at  the  period 
once  fixed,  exactly  at  the  time,  for  my 
patience  will  not  bold  out  an  hour  be- 
yond it. 


LETTER    XCVI. 


LETTER    XCV. 
To  the  same. 

The  Lodge,  Jan.  30,  1788. 
My  dearest  Cousin, 
Tt  is  a  fortnight  since  I  heard  from 
■^  you,  that  is  to  say,  a  \»eek  longer 
than  you  have  accustomed  me  to  wait 
for  a  letter.  I  do  not  forget  that  you 
have  recommended  it  to  me,  on  occa- 
sions somewhat  similar,  to  banish  all 
anxiety,  and  to  ascribe  your  silence 
only  to  the  interruptions  of  c<)mpany. 
Good  advice,  my  dear,  but  not  easily 
taken  by  a  man  circumstanced  as  1  am. 
I  have  learned  in  the  school  of  adver-- 
sity,  a  school  from  which  I  have  no  ex- 

Ipectation  that  I  shall  ever  be  dismissed, 
to  apprehend  the  worst,  and  have  ever 
found  it  the  only  course  in  which  I  can 
Itiditlge  myself  without  the  least  danger 
of  incurring  a  disappointment.  This 
kind  of  experience,  continued  through 
many  years,  has  given  me  such  an  habi« 
tual  bias  to  the  gloomy  siJe  of  every 
thing,  that  I  never  have  a  moment's  ease 
on  any  subject  to  which  I  am  not  indif* 
ferent.  How  then  can  I  be  easy  when  I 
am  left  atloat  upon  a  sea  of  endkss  con- 
jectures, of  which  you  furnish  the  occa- 
sion. Write,  I  beseech  you,  and  do  not 
forget  that  I  am  now  a  battered  actor 
upon  this  turbulent  stage.  That  what 
little  vigour  of  mind  I  ever  had,  of  the 
ujlf-iupportiug  kind   1  mean,  has  Jung 


To  the  same^ 

The  Lodge,  Feb.  1,  1788. 
"DARDOir   me,  my  dearest Cou^in,   the 
■^    mournful  ditty  that  I  sent  you  last. 
There  are  times  when  1   see  every  thin» 
through  a  medium  that  distresses  me,  to 
an  insupportable  degree,    and   that  let- 
ter was  written   in  one  of  them.     A  fon- 
that  had  for  three  days  obliterated  all 
the  beauties  of  Weston,  and  a  north-east: 
wind,    might  ^possibly  contribute  not  a' 
little  to  the  melancholy  that  indited  it. 
Rut  my  mind  is  now  easy,  your  letter 
has  made  it  so,    and   I  feel   myself  as 
blithe  as  a  bird  in  comparison.     I  love' 
you,    my  Cousin,   and   cannot  suspect, 
either  with  or  without  cause,  the  least 
evil  in   which  you  may   be  concerned,, 
without    being    greatly   troubled  !     Oh 
Trouble!    The  portion  of  all  mortals— 
but  mine  in  particular.     Would   I  had 
never  known   thee,    or   could   bid    thee 
farewell  for  ever;    for  I   meet  thee  at 
every  turn,  my  pillows  are  stuflfed  with, 
thee,  my  very  roses  smell  of  thee,  and 
even  my  Cousin,  who  would  cure  me  of 
all  trouble  if  she  could,  is  sometimes  in- 
nocently the  cause  of  trouble  to  me. 

I  now  see  the  unreasonableness  of  my 
late  trouble,  and  would,  if  I  could  trust 
myself  so  far,  promise  never  again  to 
trouble  either  myself  or  you  in  the  same 
manner,  unless  warranted  by  some  more- 
substantial  ground  of  apprehension. 
What  I  said  concerning  Homer,  my 
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■Jvar,    was  spoken,    or    rathtr  written,  be  inferior  to  the  three  poems  just  inen- 

mercly  under  the  influence  of  a  certain  tioned,  yet  I   cannot  help  thinkinj^  it  in 

jocularity  that  1  felt  at  that  moment.     I  the  rank,  next  to  these.      As  for  the  other 

am  in  reality  so  far  from  thinking  my-  modern  attempts  at  the  "  Epopee."  the 

self  an  ass,  and   my  translation  a  sand-  "  Henriade"  of  Voltaire,   the  "  Epigo- 

cart,  that  1  rather  seem,  in  my  own  ac-  niad"    of   VVilkie,    the    "  Leonidas"    of 

count  of  the  matter,  one  of  those  flam-  Glover,  not  to  mention  the    *'  Arthur" 

ing  sttcds   harnessed   to   the  chariot  of  of  Blackmore,  they  are  not  to  be  com- 

Apollo,  of  which  wc   read  inthewoiks  pared   with  it.     Tasso  possesses  an  exu- 

of  the  antients.     I  have  lately,  I   know  berant  and  sublime  imagination,  though 

not  how,  acquired  a  certain  superiority  in  exuberance  it  seems,  in   my  opinion, 

to   myself  in  this  business,  and   in  this  inferior  to  our  Spenser,  and  in  sublimi- 

last  revisal  have  elevated  the  expression  ty  inferior  to  Milton.     Were  I  to  com- 

to   a  degree   far  surpassing   its    former  pare    Milton's    genius   with   Tasso's,    I 

boast.     A   few  evenings  since   I  had  an  would  say,  that  the  sublime  of  the  latter 

opportunity  to  try  how  far  I  might  ven-  is  flashy  and    fluctuating,  while   that  of 

ture  to  expect  such   success  of  my  la-  the  former  diffuses  an  uniform,  steady,* 


bours  as  can  alone  repay  them,  by  read- 
ing the  first  hook  of  niy  Iliad  to  a  friend 
of  ours.  He  dined  with  you  once  at 
OIney.  His  name  is  Greatheed,  a  man 
of  letters  and  of  taste.  He  dined  with 
us,  and  the  evening  proving  dark  and 
dir;y,  we  persuaded  him  to  lake  a  bed. 
I  entertained  him  as  I  tell  you.  He 
heard  me  with  great  attention,  and  with 
evident  symptoms  of  the  highest  satisfac- 
tion, which  when  I  had  finished  the  ex- 


and  vigorous  blaze  :  Milton  is  more  ma- 
jestic, Tasso  more  dazzling.  Dryden, 
it  seems,  was  of  opinion,  that  the  "  Je- 
"  rusalem  Delivered"  was  the  only  poem 
of  modern  times  that  deserved  the  name 
of  epic:  but  it  is  certain  that  criticism 
was  not  this  writer's  talent;  and  1  think 
it  is  evident,  from  some  passages  of  his 
works,  that  he  either  did  not,  or  would 
not,  understand  the  "  Paradise  Lost." 
Tasso   borrows    his    plot  and    principal 


hibition,  he  put  out  of  all  doubt  by  ex-  characters  from  Homer,  but  his  manner 
pressions  which  I  cannot  repeat.  Only  resembles  Virgil's.  He  is  certainly  much 
tliis  he  said  to  Mr*.  Unwin  while  I  was  obliged  to  Virgil,  and  scruples  not  to 
in  another  room,  that  he  had  never  en-  imitate,  nor  to  translate  him  on  many 
tered  into  the  spirit  of  Horaer  before,  occasions.  In  the  pathetic  he  is  far  in- 
ror  had  any  thing  like  a  due  conception  ferior  both  to  Homer,  to  Virgil,,  and  to 
of  his  manner.  This  I  have  saul,  know-  Mikon.  His  characters,  though  differ- 
ing that  it  will  please  you,  and  will  now  ent,  are   not  always  distinct,  and  want 


^ay  no  more. 

Adieu!  my  dear  :  will  you  never  speak 
of  coming  to  Weston  more  ? 


LETTER    XCVn. 

Dr.  Beattie  to  Robert  Arbulhnot,  Esq, 


Abcnken^  1 2th  December,  HfiS. 
OiKCE  you  left  us,  I  have  been 
*^  reading  Tasso's  '•  .Jerusalem,"  in 
the  translation  lately  published  by  Hoole. 
i  was  nut  a  little  anxious  to  peruse  a  sure  iu  the  versifier, 
poem  which  is  so  famous  over  ail  Eu- 
rope, and  has  so  often  been  mentioned 
as  a  rival  to  the  "  Iliad,"  "  iEneid,"  and 
"  P.iradise  Lost."  It  is  certainly  a  no- 
ble work;  and  though  it  seems  to  me  to 


those  masterly  and  distinguiihing  strokes 
which  the  genius  of  Homer  and  Shake- 
speare, and  of  them  only,  knows  how  to 
delineate.  Tasso  excels  in  describing 
pleasurable  scenes,  and  seems  peculiarly 
fond  of  such  as  have  a  relerence  to  the 
passion  of  love.  Vet,  in  characterising 
this  passion,  he  is  far  inferior,  not  only 
to  Milton,  but  also  to  Virgil,  whose 
fourth  book  he  has  been  at  great  pains 
to  imitate.  The  translation  is  smooth 
and  flowing;  but  in  dignity,  and  variety 
of  numbers,  is  often  defective,  and  otten 
labours  under  a  feebleness  and  prolixity 
of  phrase,  evidently  proceeding  either 
from  want  of  skill,  or  from  waot  of  Ici- 
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LETTER    XCVIII. 
Dr.  Beattie  to  Sir  William  Tories. 

Aberdeen,  30th  January,  1766, 
"VTouB  zeal  in  projjioting  my  interest 
•*"  demands  my  warmest  acknowledge- 
ments ;  yet,  for  want  of  adequate  ex- 
pressions, I  scarce  know  in  what  manner 
to  pay  them.  I  must  therefore  leave 
you  to  guess  at  ray  gratitude,  by  the 
emotions  which  would  arise  in  your  own 
heart,  on  receiving  a  very  important 
favour  from  a  persou  of  whom  you  had 
merited  nolhing,  and  to  whom  you  could 
make  no  just  return. 

I  suppose  you  have  seen  my  letter  to 
Dr.  Bldcklock.  1  hope,  in  due  time,  to 
be  acquainted  with  your  senliments  con- 
cerning it.  1  know  not  \viu:lher  I  have 
gained  my  point  or  not :  but  in  compos- 
ing that  letter  I  was  more  studious  of 
simplicity  of  d'Clion  than  in  any  other 
of  my  pieces.  I  am  not,  indeed,  in  this 
respect,  so  very  scrupulous  as  some  cri- 
tics of  these  times.  1  see  no  harm  in 
using  an  expressive  epithet,  when,  with- 
out the  use  of  such  an  epithet,  one  can- 
not do  justice  to  bis  idea.  Even  a  com- 
pounded epithet,  provided  it  be  suitable 
to  the  genius  of  our  language,  and  au- 
thenticated by  some  good  writer,  may 
often,  in  nrjy  opinion,  produce  a  good 
effect.  My  uotion  of  simplicity  discards 
every  thing  from  style  which  is  aftocted, 
superfluous,  indefinite,  or  obscure  ;  but 
admits  every  grace,  which,  without  en- 
cumbering a  sentiment,  does  really  em- 
bellish and  enforce  it.  lam  no  fiiend 
to  those  prettinesses  of  modtrn  style, 
which  one  may  call  the  pomj)ou8  ear- 
rings, and  flounces  of  the  muses,  which, 
with  some  writers,  are  so  highly  in  vogue 
at  present ;  they  may,  by  their  glare 
and  fluttering,  take  oil  the  eye  from  iiii- 
perfections ;  but  i  am  convinced  they 
disguise  upd.  distigure  the  charms  of  ge- 
nuine beauty. 

I  have  of  late  been  much  engaged  in 
metaphysics;  at  least  I  have  been  la- 
bouring with  all  my  might  to  overturn 
that  visionary  science.  I  am  a  member 
of  a  club  in  this  town,  vvho  style  them- 
selves the  Philosophical  Society.  We 
have  meetings  every  fortnight,  and  de- 
liver discourses  in  our  turn.  I  hope  you 
will  not  think  the  worse  of  this  society, 


when  I  tell  you,  that  to  it  the  world  is 
indebted  for  *•  A  comparative  View  of 
"  the  Faculties  of  Man,"  and  an  "  En- 
quiry into  Human  Nature,  on  the  Prin- 
ciples of  Common  Sense,''  Criticism  is 
the  field  in  which  I  have  hitherto  (chiefly 
at  least)  chosen  to  expatiate;  but  an 
accidental  question  lately  furnished  me 
with  an  hint,  which  I  I'nade  the  subject 
of  a  two  hours  discourse  at  our  last 
meeting.  I  have  for  some  time  wished 
for  an  opportunity  of  publishing  some- 
thing relating  to  the  business  of  my  own 
profession,  and  I  think  I  have  now  found 
an  opportunity;  for  the  doctrine  of  ray 
last  discourse  seems  to  be  of  importance, 
and  I  -have  already  finishtd  two-thirds 
of  my  plan.  Aly  doctrine  is  this:  that 
as  we  know  nothing  of  the  eternal  rela- 
tions of  things,  that  to  us  is  and  must  be 
trutk^  which  we  feel  that  we  must  be- 
lieve; and  that  to  us  is  falsehood,  which 
we  feel  that  we  must  disbelieve.  I  have 
shown  that  all  genuine  reasoning  does 
ultimately  terminate  in  certain  princi* 
pies,  which  it  is  impossible  to  disbelieve, 
and  as  impossible  to  prove:  that  there- 
fore the  ultimate  standard  of  truth  to  u« 
is  common  sense,  or  that  inslinctiv* 
conviction  into  which  all  true  reasoning 
does  resolve  itself:  that  therefore  what 
contradicts  common  sense  is  in  itself 
absurd,  however  subtle  the  arguments 
which  support  it:  for  such  is  the  ambi- 
guity and  insufficiency  of  language,  that 
it  is  easy  to  argue  on  either  side  of  any 
question  with  acuteness  sufficient  to  con- 
found one  who  is  not  expert  in  the  art 
of  reasoning.  RIy  principles,  in  the 
main,  are  not  essentially  different  from 
Dr.  I'eid's ;  but  they  seem  to  offer  a 
more  compendious  method  of  destroying 
scepticism.  I  intend  to  khow  (and  have 
already  in  part  shown),  that  alt  sophis- 
tical reasoning  is  marked  with  certain 
characters  which  distinguish  it  from  true 
investigation:  and  thus  I  flatter  myself 
I  shall  bs  able  to  discover  a  method  o€ 
detecting  sophistry,  even  when  one  is 
not  able  to  give  a  logical  confutation  of 
its  arguinents.  I  intend  farther  to  en- 
quire into  the  nature  of  that  modifica- 
tion of  intellect  which  qualifies  a  man 
for  being  a  sceptic;  and  I  think  I  am 
able  to  prove  that  it  is  not  genius,  but 
the  want  of  it.  However,  it  will  be 
summer  before  I  can  fiiiish  ray  project. 
I  own  it-  is  not  without  indignation,  that 
3  K  4  I  see 
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I  sfc  srcplics  and  their  writings  (wh'ch 
are  thr  bane  nut  only  of  scunct,  but 
j.lso  <<l  virtue)  so  niucb  in  vogue  in  the 
|>re»cnt  age. 

LETTER    XCLX. 
To  the  same. 

Aberdeen,  I8ili  September,  1766. 
"VTou    flatter  me   very   agreeably,    by 
•*•    wish  ma  me  to  engage   in  a  transla- 
tion of 'I'asio's  ♦•Jerusalem."     If  I  had 
«ll  the  oihtT  accomplishments  necessary 
to  fit  inc  for  such  an  undertaking,  (which 
is  by  v.o  means  the  case)   I  have  not  as 
jet  actiuired  a  sufiicicnl  knowledge  of  the 
Italian  language,  although  1  understand 
it  tolerably  well.     AJy  proficiency  would 
have    L*cn   much    more  considerable,  if 
my   health   had   allowed    me   lo  study; 
but  1  have  been  obliged  to  estrange  my- 
s-.lf  from  books  for  some  months  past.     1 
intend  to  persist  in  my  resolution  of  ac- 
tjuiring  that  language,  for  I  am  wonder- 
fully delighted   with  the  Italian   poetry. 
It  does  not   seem   to  abound  much   in 
those  strokes  of  fancy  that  raise  admira- 
tion and  astonishment,  in  which  i  think 
the  English  very  much  superior  ;  but  it 
possesses  all  the  milder  graces  in  an  emi- 
nent  degiee ;    in    simplicity,    harmony, 
Uelicacy,    and   tenderness,   it   is  altoge- 
ihev  without  a  rival.     I  cannot  well  ac- 
count tor  that  neglect  of  the  Italian  lite- 
ititurc,  which,  for  about  a  century  past, 
lias  been  fashionable  among  us.     1    bc- 
lie\c  Mr.  Addihon   may  huve  been  jn- 
kiiumental  in  introducing,  or,  at  least, 
m  vindicating  it;  though  I  am  inclined 
to  think,  that  he  look,  upon  trust,  from 
li'iileau,  that  tcnsurc  winch  he  past  up- 
on the  Italian  pi  ets,  and  which  lias  been 
current  among  the  critics  ever  since  the 
*lay»  ot  the  "  Spectator/' 

A  good  translation  of  Tiisso  would  be 
a  >ery  vuluabk  accession  to  l'.n;^ii::h  li- 
terature; but  it  would  be  a  mo^t  dillicult 
undei  taking,  on  account  of  the  genius 
uf  our  language,  which,  though  in  the 
bighest  degiee  copious,  expiessive,  and 
tunorous,  it  not  tu  be  compared  with 
lie  Italian  in  delicacy,  bueetnebs,  and 
bunplicity  of  composition  ;  i>ijd  the^e  are 
^mtlilieb  ko  chuiactensticul  of  Tasso, 
lliat  a  transLtor  would  do  the  highest 
iijusti%«  Iw  hi&  MUlLor,  who  should  fail 


in  tran'sfusiiig  them  into  his  version. 
Beside.s,  a  work  of  such  a  ntiiure  must 
not  only  be  laborious,  but  expensive  ; 
t.0  that  a  prudent  person  wt»uld  not 
choose  to  engage  in  it  wiihout  some  hope, 
not  only  of  being  indemnified,  but  even 
rewrarded  ;  and  suth  a  hope  it  would  be 
madness  in  me  to  entertain,  ^et,  to 
show  that  I  am  not  averse  Irom  the  work 
(for  luckily  for  poor  bards,  poetry  is 
bomctimes  its  own  reward,  and  js  at  any 
time  amply  rewarded,  when  it  gratifies 
the  desire  of  a  friend),  I  design,  as  soon 
as  1  have  leisure,  and  sutticient  skill  in 
the  language,  to  try  my  hand  at  a  short 
specimen.  In  the  mean  time,  I  flatter 
myself,  you  will  not  think  the  worse  of 
me  for  not  making  a  thousand  protesta- 
tions of  my  insufiiciency,  and  us  many 
acknowledgements  of  my  gratitude,  for 
the  honour  you  do  me  in  supposing  me 
capable  of  such  a  work.  The  truth  is,  I 
have  so  much  to  say  on  this  subject, 
that  if  1  were  only  to  begin,  1  should 
never  have  done.  Your  friendship,  and 
your  good  opinion,  which  I  shall  ever 
account  it  my  honour  to  cultivate,  I  do 
indeed  value  more  than  I  can  express. 

Your  neglect  of  the  modern  philoso. 
phical  sceptics,  who  have  too  much  en- 
gaged the  attention  of  these  times,  docs 
ecjual  honour  to  your  understanding  and 
to  your  heart.  To  suppose  that  every 
thing  may  be  made  matter  of  dispute, 
is  an  exceeding  false  principle,  subver- 
sive of  all  true  science,  and  prejudicial 
to  the  happiness  ot  mankind.  To  con- 
fute without  convincing  is  a  common 
case,  and  indeed  a  very  easy  matter  : 
in  all  conviction  (at  least  in  all  moral 
and  religious  conviction),  the  heart  is 
engaged,  as  well  as  the  understanding  ; 
and  the  understanding  may  be  satisfied, 
or  at  least  conlounded,  with  a  doctrine, 
from  which  the  heart  recoils  with  the 
strongest  aversion,  'i  his  is  not  the  laii- 
gufige  of  a  logician}  but  this,  1  hope,  is 
the  language  of  an  honest  man,  who 
considers  all  science  as  frivolous,  which 
does  not  make  men  w  iser  and  better ; 
and  to  puzzle  with  words,  without  pro- 
ducing conviction  (which  is  all  that  our 
metaphysical  sceptics  have  been  able  to 
do),  can  never  pn'mme  either  the  wis- 
dom or  the  virtue  of  niankind.  It  la 
strange  that  men  shoulil  so  <  ften  forget, 
that  "  Uiippini'ss  is  otir  lieing's  en<i  anti 
"   aiiu."     iiuyp:iiL»  m  disnabie  lur  its 
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nun  sake  :  truth  is  desirable  only  as  a 
means  of  producing  happiness:  for,  who' 
would  not  prefer  an  agreeable  delusion 
to  !i  melancholy  truth?  What  then  is  the 
use  of  that  philosophy,  which  aims  to 
inculcate  truth  at  the  expence  of  hap- 
piness, by  ijitroducing  doubt  and  disbe- 
lief in  the  place  of  confidence  and  hope  ? 
Surely  the  promoters  of  ail  such  philo- 
sophy are  either  the  enemies  of  man- 
kind,  or  the  dupes  of  their  own  most 
egiL'i^ious  folly.  1  mean  not  to  make 
any  concessions  in  favour  of  metaphysi- 
cal truth :  genuine  truth  and  genuine 
happiness  were  never  inconsistent  :  but 
metaphysical  truth  (such  as  we  find  in 
«)ur  sceptical  systems)  is  not  genuine, 
for  it  is  perpetually  changing;  and  no 
■wonder,  since  it  depends  not  on  the 
common  sense  of  mankind  (which  is  al- 
ways the  same),  but  varies,  according  as 
the  talents  and  inclinations  of  different 
authors  are  ditlerent.  The  doctrines  of 
metaphysical  scepticism  are  either  true 
«r  false  :  if  false,  we  have  little  to  do 
with  them;  if  true,  they  j)rove  the  fal- 
lacy of  the  human  faculties,  and  there- 
fore prove  too  much  ;  for  it  follows,  as 
an  undeniable  conse(juence,  that  all  hu- 
ftiiin  doctrines  whatsoever  (themselves 
jiot  excepted)  are  failMcious,  and  con- 
sequently, pernicious,  insignificant,  and 
Vain. 


LETTER    C. 
Dr.  Beattie  tu  Dr.  Blackloch.  . 

Aberdeen,  22d  September,  1766. 
T  AM  i»ot  a  little  flattered  by  your 
■*•  friendly  and  spirited  vindication  of 
the  poem  on  Biifu.  Among  the  invidi- 
•us  and  malicious  I  have  got  .1  few  ene- 
mies on  account  of  that  performance; 
among  the  candid  and  generous,  not  one. 
This,  joined  to  the  approbation  of  my 
own  conscience,  is  entirely  sufficient  to 
make  me  easy  on  that  head.  I  have  not 
yet  heard  whether  my  liltle  work  has 
been  approved  or  condemned  in  Eng- 
land. I  have  not  even  heard  whether  it 
has  been  published  or  not.  However, 
the  days  of  romantic  hope  are  now  hap- 
H_  pily  over  with  me,  as  well   as   the  desire 

of  public  applause;  a  desire  of  which  I 
never  had  any  title  to  expect  the  gratifi- 
cation, and  which,   though   I  bad  been 


able  to  gratify  it,  would  not  have  contri- 
buted -ft  sii;f!:le  mite,  to  my  happiness 
Yet  1  am  thankful  to  Providence  for' 
having  endued  me  with  an  inclination  to 
poetry  ;  for,  though  1  have  never  been 
suprentely  blest  in  my  own  muse,  I  have 
certainly  been  gratified,  in  the  most  ex- 
quisite degree,  by  the  productions  of 
others. 

Those  pieces  of  mine  from  which  I 
hav2  received  the  highest  entertainment, 
are  such  as  are  altogether  improper  for 
publication,  being  written  in  a  sort  of 
burlesque  humour,  for  the  amusement  of 
some  particular  friend,  or  for  some  se- 
lect company;  of  these  I  have  a  pretty 
large  collection  ;  and,  though  1  should 
be  ashamed  to  be  publicly  known  as  th« 
author  of  many  of  them,  I  cannot  help 
entertaining  a  certain  partiality  towards 
them,  arising,  perhaps,  from  this  cir- 
cumstance in  their  favour,  that  the  plea- 
sure they  have  yielded  me  has  been  alto- 
gether sincere,  unmixed  with  that  cha- 
grin which  never  fails  to  attetid  an  unfor- 
tunate publication. 

Not  long  ago  I  began  a  poem  in  the 
style  and  stanza  of  Spenser,  in  which  I 
propose  to  give  full  scope  to  my  inclina- 
tion, and  be  either  droll  or  pathetic,  de-^ 
scriptive  or  sentimental,  lender  or  sati- 
rical, as  the  humour  strikes  me;  for  iff 
mistake  not,  the  manner  which  I  have 
adopted,  admits  equally  of  all  these  kinds 
of  composition.  1  have  written  one 
hundred  and  fifty  lines,  and  am  surprised 
to  find  the  structure  of  that  complicated 
stanza  so  little  troublesome.  1  was  al- 
ways fond  of  it,  for  1  think  it  the  most 
harmonious  that  ever  was  contrived.  It 
admits  of  more  variety  of  pauses  thai* 
either  the  couplet  or  the  alternate  rhyme; 
and  it  concludes  with  a  pomp  and  ma- 
jesty of  sound,  which,  to  my  ear,  is 
wonderfully  delightful.  It  seems  alsa' 
very  well  adapted  to  the  genius  of  our 
language,  which,  from  its  irregularity  of 
inflexion  and  number  of  monosyllables, 
abounds  in  diversified  terminations,  and 
consequently  renders  our  poetry  suscep- 
tible of  an  endless  variety  of  legitimate 
rhymes.  But  I  am  so  far  from  intend- 
ing this  performance  for  the  press,  that 
I  am  morally  certain  it  never  will  be; 
finished.  I  shall  add  a  stanza  now  and 
then,  when  I  am  at  leisure,  and  when  1 
have  no  humour  for  any  other  amuse- 
ment: but  I  am  resolvevi  lu  write  no  monj 
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poetry  with  a  view  to  publication,  till  I 
lee  some  dawnings  ot  a  poetical  taste 
among  the  generality  of  readers,  of 
^hich,  however,  there  is  not  at  present 
any  thing  like  an  iippearancc. 

My  employment,  and  indeed  my  in- 
clination, leads  me  rather  to  pro«e  com- 
position ;  and  in  tlii!>  way  I  have  much 
to  do.  The  doctrines  commonly  com- 
prehended under  the  name  of  moral  phi- 
loiophy  are  at  prcsint  over-run  with 
inetaphy>ics,  a  luxuriant  and  tenacious 
weed,  uhich  seldom  fails  to  choiik  and 
extirpate  the  wholesome  plants,  which  it 
was  perhaps  intended  to  support  and 
shelter,  'i'o  this  literary  weed  I  have 
an  insuperable  aversion,  which  becomes 
stronger  and  stronger,  in  proportion  as  I 
grow  more  and  more  acquainted  with  its 
natuie,  and  qualities,  and  fruits.  It  is 
very  agreeable  to  the  paradoxical  and 
licentious  spirit  of  the  age;  but  I  am 
thoioughly  convinced  that  it  is  fatal  to 
true  science,  an  enemy  to  the  fine  arts, 
destructive  of  genuine  sentiment,  and 
prejudicial  to  the  virtue  and  happiness  of 
mankind. 


LETTER    CI. 

Dr.  Bealtie  to  the  Hon.  Charles  Boyd. 

Aberdeen,  ICth  NovcHaber,  1766. 
/^F  all  the  chagrins  with  which  my 
^-^  present  infirm  state  of  health  is  at- 
tended, none  afflicts  me  more  than  my 
inability  to  perform  the  duties  of  friend- 
ship. The  oft'cr  which  you  were  gener- 
ously pleased  to  make  me  of  your  cor- 
respondence, flatters  me  extremely;  but, 
alas!  I  have  not  as  yet  been  able  to 
avail  myself  of  it.  While  the  good 
weather  continued,  I  strolled  about  the 
Cjuniry,  and  made  many  strenuous  at- 
tempts to  run  away  from  this  odious  gid- 
diness; but  the  more  I  struggled,  the 
more  closely  it  seemed  to  stick  by  me. 
About  a  fortnight  ago  the  hurry  of  my 
winter  business  began  ;  and  at  the  same 
time  my  malady  recurred  with  more 
violence  than  ever,  rendering  me  at  once 
incapable  of  riading,  writing,  and  think- 
ing.  Luckily  I  am  now  a  little  better, 
so  as  to  be  able  to  read  a  page,  and 
write  a  sentence  or  two,  without  stop- 
ping ;  which,  I  assure  you,  is  a  very 
great  matter*    lil^  hopes  aad  my  spiritK 


begin  to  revive  once  more.  I  flatter 
myself  I  shall  soon  get  rid  of  this  infir- 
mity ;  nay.  that  1  shall  e:e  long  be  in 
the  way  of  becomiKg  a  great  w  .71.  For 
have  I  not  he^id-achs,  like  P.:;  ■  ver- 
tigo, like  Swilt?  grey  hairs,  HKc  Ho- 
mer ?  Do  I  not  wear  large  shoes  (tor 
fear  of  corns)  like  Virgil?  and  some- 
times complain  of  sore  eyes,  (th'Higb  not 
of  lippitvdc)  like  Horace  ?  Am  I  not  at 
this  present  writing  invested  wuh  a  gar- 
ment not  less  rag-zed  than  that  of  So- 
crates ?  Like  Joseph  the  patriarch,  I 
am  a  mighty  dreamer  of  drean)s ;  like 
Nimrod  the  hunter,  1  am  an  eminent 
builder  of  castles  (in  tlic  air).  I  pro- 
crastinate, like  Julius  Csesar  ;  nnd  very 
lately,  in  imitation  of  Don  Quixotte,  I 
rode  a  horse,  lean,  old,  and  lazy,  like 
Rosinante.  Sometimes,  like  Cicero,  { 
write  bad  verses;  and  sometimes  bad 
prose,  like  Virgil.  This  last  iiistarce  I 
have  on  the  authority  of  Seneca.  I  an* 
of  small  stature,  like  Alexander  the 
Great ;  I  am  somewhat  inclinable  to 
fatness,  like  Dr.  Arbuihnot  and  Aristo- 
tle ;  and  I  drink  brandy  and  water,  liko 
Mr.  Boyd.  I  might  compare  niyself,  in 
relation  to  many  other  infirmities,  to 
many  other  grea^  WfH  ;  but  if  fortune  i» 
not  influenced  in  my  favour  by  the  parti- 
culars already  enumerated,  I  shall  de- 
spair of  ever  recommending  myself  to 
her  good  graces.  I  once  had  some 
thought  of  soliciting  her  patronage  on 
the  score  of  ray  resembling  great  men  in 
their  good  qualities;  but  1  had  so  little 
to  say  on  that  subject,  that  I  could  not 
fur  my  life  furnish  matter  for  one  well- 
rounded  period  :  and  you  know  a  short 
ill-turned  speech  is  very  improper  to  be 
used  in  an  address  to  a  female  deity. 

Do  not  you  think  there  is  a  sort  of 
antipathy  between  philosophical  and  po- 
etical genius?  I  question,  whether  any 
one  person  was  ever  eminent  for  both. 
Lucretius  lays  aside  the  poet  when  he 
assumes  the  philosopher,  and  the  philo- 
sopher wlu'n  he  assumes  the  poet  :  In 
the  one  character  he  is  truly  excellent, 
in  the  other  he  is  absolutely  nonsensical. 
Hobbes  was  a  tolerable  metaphysician, 
but  his  poetry  is  the  worst  that  ever  was. 
Pope's  "  Essay  on  Man"  is  the  fii-est 
philosophical  poem  in  the  wurM  ;  but  ift 
seems  ti>  me  to  do  more  honour  to  the 
imagination  than  to  the  understanding  of 
its  author :    I  meau;  its  sentiments  are 
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n.bU-  ami  affecting,  its  images  aTn\  allu- 
sion* apposite,  beaulilul,  and  new.:  its 
wit  '  rai.scenil«'inly  f  Ncellcnt ;  l)Ut  the 
scientific  part  «>t  it  is  very  exceptiona- 
bl' .  VVlia  ever  Pope  bornws  troni  Liib- 
ni*2,  like  njost  oiiiv:  mctapliysicai  Uico- 
ries,  is  frivolous  and  uiisatistymg:  what 
Pop<'  fiives  us  ot  his  own  is  eneigttic,  ir- 
resistiblf,  and   divine.      The  inconipati- 


my  esteem  and  attacliment.  This  place, 
you  know,  furnishes  little  amusement, 
either  political  or  literary ;  and  at  thi* 
season  it  is  rather  more  barren  ihaa 
us  I!  at. 

I  have,  for  a  time,  laid  aside  my  Csi- 
vourite  studies,  that  I  might  have  leisure 
to  prosecute  a  philosophical  inquiry,  les» 
amusing  indeed  than   poetry  and    crili- 


biliiv  of  philosophical  and  poetical   ge-     cism,  but  not   less  important.     The  ex- 
nius  IS,  I  think,  no  unaccountable  thing,     traordinary  success  of  the  sceptical  phi- 
Poetry  exhibits  the  general  qualities  of  a     losophy  has  long  filled    me  with  regret, 
species;  philosophy  the  particular  quali-     1  wish  1  could   undeceive  mankind  in  re- 
tics  <i  individuals.     This  forms  its  con-     gard  to  this  matter;  perhaps  this  wish  is 
elusions  from  a  painful  and  minute  exa-     vain ;  but  it   can  do   no  harm  to  rnak* 
mination  of  single  instances :  that  decides     the  trial.     The  point  1  am  now  labouring 
instantaneously,  either  from  its* own  in-     to   prove,  is  the  universality  and  immu- 
stinctive   sagacity,    or   from   a   singular     tability    of    moral    sentiment,    a    point 
and  unaccountable  penetration,  which  at     which    has    been   brought  into  dispute, 
one  glance  sees  all  the  instances  which     both   by  the  friends  and  by  the  enemies 
the  philosopher  must  leisurely  and  pro-     of  virtue.     In  an  age  less  licentious  in 
gressively  scrutinize,  one   by  one.     This     its  principles,  it  would  not,  perhaps,  be 
persuades  you  gradually,  and  by  detail ;     necessary  to  insist  much  on  this  point, 
the  other  overpowers  you  in  an  instant     At  present  it  is  very  necessary.     Philo- 
by  a  singK'  effort.     Observe  the  effect  of    sophers  have  ascribed  all  religion  to  hu- 
argumentation   in  poetry ;  we  have  too     man  policy.     Nobody  knows  how  soon 
many  instances  of  it  in  Milton:  it  trans-     they  may   ascribe  all    morality   to   the 
f  rms  the  noblest  thoughts  into  drawling     same  origin;  jind  then  the   foundations 
iuierences,  and   the  most  beautiful  Ian-     of  human  society,  as  well  as  of  humaa 
guage  into  prose:  it  checks  the  tide  of    happiness,  will  be  effectually  undermined, 
passion,  by  giving   the  mind  a  different     To  accomplish  this  end,  Hobbes,  Hume, 
empl  'ynieiit  in   the  comparison  of  ideas.     Mandeville,    and  even  Locke,    have  la- 
A  little  philosophical  acquaintance  with     boured ;    and    I   am  sorry  to  say,  frona 
the  most  beautiful  parts  of  nature,  both     my  knowledge    of  mankind,    that   their 
in  the  material   and   immaterial  system,     labour  has   not  been  altogether  in  vain. 
is  of  use  to  a  port,  and  gives  grace  and     Not  that  the  works  of  these  philosophers 
toliuity   to  poetry  ;  as  naay   be  seen   in     are  generally  read,  or  even  understood 
the    "  Georgics,"    "  the  Seasons,"    and     by  the  few  who  read  them.     It  is  nut 
"the   Pleasuies  of    Imagination;"    but     the    mode,   now-a-days,    for   a  man   to 
this  acquaintance,  if  it  is  any  thing  more     think  for   himself;     but    they   greedily 
than   superficial,  will  do  a  poet  rather    adopt  the  conclusions,  without  any  con* 
harm  than  good  :  and  will  give  his  mind     cern   about   the  arguments  or  principles 
that  turn  for  minute  observation,  which     whence  they  proceed  ;  and  they  justify 
enfeebles  the  fancy  by  restraining  it,  and     their  own  credulity  by  general  declaraa- 


counieracls  the  native  energy  of  judg 
ment  byrcDdering.it  fearful' and  suspi 
ciuus. 


ti.jiis  upon  the  transcendaiit  merit  of  their 
favourite  authors,  and  the  universal  de* 
ference  that  is  paid  to  their  genius  and 
learning.  If  I  can  prove  those  authors 
guilty  of  gross  misrepresentations  of  mat- 
ters of  fact,  unacquainted  with  the  hu- 
man heart,  ignorant  even  of  their  own 
principles,  the  dupes  of  verbal  ambigui- 
ties, and  the  votaries  of  frivolous,  though 
dangerous  philosophy,  I  shall   do  some 

T  HAVE  been  intending,  for  these  several    little  service  to  the  cause  of  truth;  iind 
weeks,  to  write  to  you,  though  it  v;ere    all  this  I  will  undertake  to  prove  ia.ma- 

tnly  to  assure  you  of  the  continuance  of    ny  instances  of  high  importaoce. 

You 


LETTER    Gil. 
Dr,  Beattie  to  Sir  William  Forbes. 
Aberdeen,  17tb  Jaauary,  1768. 
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Vou  have  no  doubf  seen  Dr.  Black- 
lock's  new  book*.  I  was  very  much 
surprisoJ  to  see  my  name  prefixed  to 
the  dedication,  as  he  never  had  given 
mc  the  least  intimation  of  such  a  design. 
His  friendship  does  me  great  houour.  I, 
«hould  be  sorry,  if,  in  this  instance,  it 
has  pot  the  better  of  his  prudence;  and 
I  have  some  reason  to  fear,  that  my 
name  will  be  no  recommendation  to  the 
work,  at  least  in  this  place,  where,  how- 
ever, the  book  is  very  well  spoken  of, 
by  some  who  have  read  it.  I  should 
hke  to  know  how  it  takes  at  Edinburgh. 


LETTER    CIIL 

The  same  to  the  same. 

Aberdeen,  4th  May,  1770. 

NOTHING,  I  think,  is  stirring  in  the 
literary  world.  All  ranks  are  run 
mad  with  politics;  and  1  know  not  whe- 
ther there  was  any  period  at  which  it 
was  more  unseasonable  to  publish  new 
books.  I  do  not  mean,  that  the  nation 
has  no  need  of  instruction ;  I  mean  only, 
that  it  has  neither  leisure  nor  inciination 
lo  listen  to  any. 

1  am  a  very  great  admirer  of  Arm- 
strong's poem  on  "Health;"  and  there- 
fore as  soon  as  I  heurd  that  tiie  same 
author  had  published  two  volumes  of 
•'  Miscellanies,"  I  sent  a  commission  for 
ihem  with  great  expectations:  but  I  tun 
miserably  disappointed.  I  know  not 
what  is  the  matter  with  Armstrong;  but 
be  ^eems  to  have  conceived  a  rooted 
aversion  at  the  whole  human  race,  ex- 
cept a  few  friends,  who,  it  seems,  are 
dead.  He  sets  the  public  opinion  at  de- 
liance;  a  piece  of  boldness,  which  nei- 
ther Virgil  nor  Horace  were  ever  so 
shameless  as  lo  acknowledge.  It  is  very 
true,  that  living  authors  are  oficn  hardly 
dealt  with  by  their  contemporaries;  wit- 
ness Milton,  Collins  the  poet,  and  many 
others:  but  1  believe  it  is  equally  true, 
that  no  good  piece  was  ever  published, 
which  did  not  sooner  or  later  obtain  the 
public  approbation.  How  is  it  possible 
it  should  be  otherwise  !  People  read  for 
amusement.  If  u  book  be  capable  of 
yielding  amusement,  it  will  naturally  be 
read ;  for  no  man  is  an  enemy  to  what 
gives  him  pleasure.      Some  books,    in- 

*  "  Poradesis,  or  Conaolations/' 


deed,  being  calculated   for  the  intellect*? 
of  a  few,  can  please  only  a  few;  yet  it" 
they  produce  this  effect,  they  answer  all 
the    end    the  authors   intended  ;    and   if 
those   few  be  men  of  any  note,  which  is 
generally  the  case,   the  herd  of  mankind 
will  very  willingly  fall  in  Aith  their  judg- 
ment, and   consent  to  admire   what  they 
do  not  understand.     I   question  whether 
there  are  now  in   Europe  Uvo  thousand, 
or  even  one  thousand,  persons,  who  un- 
derstand  a  word   of  Newton's  "  Piinci- 
pia;"  yet  there  are  in  Europe  many  mil- 
lions who  extol    Newton  as  a  very  great 
philosopher.      Those   are    but   a   small 
number  who  have  any  sense  of  the  beau- 
ties of  fllilton;  yet  every   body  admires 
ISIilton,   because  it  is   the  fashion.     Of 
all   the   English   poets  of  this  age,   Mr. 
Gray   is  most  admired,    and,    1    think, 
with  justice;    yet  there  are,    compara- 
tively speaking,  but  a  few  who  know  any 
thing  of  his,   but  his  '•  Churcii-yard  Eie-. 
"  Sy»"  which  is  by  no  means  the  best  of 
his   works.      1    do   not   think   that   Dr. 
Armstrong  has  any  cause  to  complain  of 
the  public  :  his  "  Art  of  Health"  is  not 
indeed  a  popular  poem,  but  it  is  very 
much  liked,  and  has  often  been  printed. 
It  will  make  him  known  and   esteemed 
by  posterity ;  and   I  presume  he  will   be 
the  more  esteemed,  if  all  his  other  works 
perish   with   him.      In  his    "  Sketches,'' 
indeed,    are    many  sensible,    and   some 
striking,  remarks  ;  but  they  breathe  such 
a   rancorous   and    contemptuous  spirit, 
and  abound  so  much  in  odious  vulgar- 
isms and  colloquial  execrations,  that  in 
reading   we    are   as  often   disgusted    as 
pleased.     I  know  not  what  to  say  of  his 
"  Universal  Almanack  :"  it  seems  to  mc 
an  attempt  at  humour;    but  such   hu- 
mour is  cither  too  high  or  too  low  for 
my   comprehension.      'I'he    plan   of  his 
tragedy,  called  the  "  Forced  Marriage," 
18    both   obscure   and    improbable ;    yet 
there  arc  good  strokes  in  it,  parUculaily 
in  the  last  scene. 

Ak  I  know  your  taste  and  talents  iu 
painting,  I  cannot  help  communicating 
to  you  an  observation,  which  I  lately 
had  occasion,  not  to  make,  for  I  had 
made  it  before,  but  to  see  illustrated  in 
a  very  striking  manner.  I  was  reading 
the  Abl)C  du  Bos'  "  llefleciions  on  Poe» 
*'  try  and  I'aintins."  In  his  13th  sec- 
tion of  the  tiist  v(duine,  .he  giv«9  sume 
very  ingt-Mous  ivinrtrks  on  two  of  Ha» 
phael's  curiooiii.     ^pl.•aivl!l^  of  "  Christ's 
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*'  charge  to  Peter,"  he  says  of  one  of 
the    figures    in    the    group    of   apostles, 
"  Pros  <le  lui  est  place  un  autre  Apolre 
*'  einbarasse    fie   sa   coiitenance ;    on    le 
*'  discerne  pour  ctre  tl'un  temperament 
*'  Hielancholique  ii  la   miligreur  de   son 
'*  visage  livide,  a  sa  barbe  noire  et  plate, 
"  tl  rbabitude  de  son  corps,  enfiii  a  tous 
*•  K>s  traits  que   les  naturaiistes  ont  as- 
*'  signes  a  ce  temperament.    11  se  courbe; 
**  et  les  ycux  fixement  attaches  sur  J.  C. 
*'  il  est  devore  d'une  jalousie  morne  pour 
**  une  choix  dont  il  ne  sc  plaindra  point, 
**  mais  dont  il   conservera  long  tems  un 
•'  vif  ressentimeut ;  enfin  on  rcconnoit  la 
*'  Judas  aussi  distinctement  qu'  k  le  voir 
*'  penrki  au  figuier,  une  bourse  renversee 
"  au  col.     Je  n'  ai  point  pr^te  d'esprit  a 
*♦  Raphael,"  Sec.     You  see   the   ingeni- 
ous Abbe  is  very  positive  ;  and  yet  you 
will     immediately    recollect,    that     the 
charge  of   "  feed  ray   sheep,"  to  which 
this  cartoon  refers,  was  given  to  Peter 
after  the  resurrection,  and  when,  conse- 
quently,   Judas  could    not    be    present 
(John  xxi.  16').     If  it  be  said,  that  this 
charge  refers  to  the  keys,  which   Peter 
carries  in  his   bosom;    a  charge    given 
long  before:    I  answer,    first,    that  the 
sheep  in  the  back-ground  is  a  presump- 
tion of  the  contrary ;  and,  secondly,  that 
the  wounds  in  the  feet  and  hands  of  Je- 
sus, and  the  number  of  apostles  present, 
which  is  only  eleven,  are  a  certain  proof, 
that  the  fact  to  which   this  cartoon  re- 
lates   happened    after  the    resurrection. 
The  Abbe's  mistake  is  of  little  niomont 
in  itself;  but  it  serves  to  illustrate  this 
observation,  that  the  expression  of  paint- 
ing is  at  the  best  very  indefinite,  ami  ge- 
nerally leaves  scope  to  the  ingenious  cri- 
tic dc  pretcr  d'esprit  to  the  painter. 


LETTER    CIV. 
Dr.  Beallie  to  Dr.  Blacklod: 


Aberdeen,  27th  Maj',  17T0. 

CANNOT  express  how  much  I  think 
myself  indebted  to  your  friendship, 
in  entering  so  warmly  into  all  my  con- 
cerns, and  in  making  out  so  readily, 
and  at  such  length,  the  two  critical  ar- 
ticles, 'i'he  shortest  one  was  sent  back, 
in  course  of  post,  to  INIr.  Kincaid*,  from 
whom  you  would  learn  the  reasons  tliat 

♦  The  piiyisljer, 


induced  me  to  make  some  alterations  in 
the  analysis  you  had  there  made  of  my 
book.     The  other  paper  I  return  in  this 
packet.     I  have  made  a  remark  or  two 
at  the  end,  but  no  alterations.     Indeed, 
how  could  I  ?    you  understand  my  phi- 
losophy as  perfectly  .is  I    do ;    you  ex- 
press it  much  better,  and  you  embellish 
it  with  a  great  many  of  your  own  sen- 
timents, which,  though  new  to  me,  are 
exceedingly  apposite  to  my  subject,  and 
set    some    parts  of   it   in  a    fairer  light 
than  I  hav(j  been  able  to  do  in  my  book. 
I  need  not  tell   you,    how  happy  I  am 
in  the  thought,  that  this  work  of  mine 
has  your  approbation ;  for  I  know  you 
too  well,  to  impute  to  mere  civility  the 
many  handsome  things  you  have  said  in  ' 
praise   ot  it.     1   know  you  approve   it, 
because  1  know  you  incapable  to  say  one 
thing  and  think  another;  and  I  do  assure 
you,   1   would  not  forego  your  approba- 
tion to  avoid  the  censure  of  fifty  Mr, 
Humes.     What  do  1  say?     Mr.  Hume's 
censure  I  am  so  far  from  being  ashamed 
of,  that  I  think  it  docs  me  honour.     It 
is,    next    to    his    conversion,    (which  I 
have   no  reason  to  look  for)    the  most 
desirable   thing   I   have  to  expect  from 
that  quarter.     1  have  heard,    from  very 
good  authority,  that  h«  speaks  of  me  and 
my  book  with  very  great  bitterness  (I  own, 
I  thought  he  would  rather  have  affected  to 
treat  both  with  contempt);  and  that  he 
says,  I  have  not  used  hiui  like  a  gentlem;in. 
He  is  quite  right  to  set  the  m'iitter  upon 
that  footing.      It  is  an  odious  charge;  it 
is  an  objection  easily  remembered,  and, 
for  that  reason,  will   be  often   repeated, 
by  his  admirers;  and  it  has  this  farther 
advantage,    that   being    (in   the  present 
case)  perlecily  unintelligible,  it  cannot 
possibly  be  answered.     The   truth   i-^,  I, 
as  a  rational,  moral,  and   itnmortal  be- 
ing,   and    something  of   a    philos'ipher, 
trwated    him  as  a  rati'inal,   moral,   and 
immortal   being,  a  sceptic,  and  an  athe- 
istical  writer.     My   design    was,  not  to 
make  a  book   full  of  fashionable  phrases 
and  polite  expressions,  but  to  undeceive 
the  public  in  regard  to  the  merits  of  the 
sceptical  philosophy,  and  the  pretensions 
of  its  abettors.     'I'o  say,  that   1   ought 
not  to  have  done  this  with  plainness  and 
spirit,   is  to  say,  in  other  words,  that  I 
ought  either  to  have  held   my  peace,  or 
to  have  been  a  knave.     In  this  case,   I 
might  perhaps  have  treated    Mr.  Huinc 
as  a  gentleman,  but  I  bhoiild  not  have 
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treated  society,  and  my  own  conscience, 
as  became  a  man  and  a  Cliiistian.  I 
have  all  along  foreseen,  and  slill  foresee, 
thai  I  shall  have  many  repntachea,  and 
cavils,  and  sneers,  to  encounter  on  this 
occasion ;  but  I  am  prepared  to  meet 
them.  I  am  not  ashamed  of  my  cause  ; 
and,  if  I  may  believe  those  whose  good 
opinion  I  value  as  one  of  the  chief  bles- 
sings of  life,  I  need  not  be  ashamed  of 
my  work.  Vou  are  certainly  right  in 
your  conjecture,  that  it  will  not  have  a 
quick  sale.  Notwithstanding  all  my  en- 
deavours to  render  it  perspicuous  and 
entertaining,  it  is  still  necessary  for  the 
person  who  reads  it  to  think  a  little;  a 
task  to  which  every  reader  will  not  sub- 
mit. My  subject  loo  is  unpopular,  and 
my  principles  such  as  a  man  of  the 
world  would  blush  to  acknowledge. 
How  then  can  my  book  be  poonlar?  If 
it  retund  the  expt-nce  of  its  pubiuation, 
it  will  do  as  much  as  any  person,  who 
knows  the  present  state  of  the  literary 
world,  can  reasonably  expect  from  it. 


LETTER    CV. 
Dr.  Beat  tie  to  Mrs.  Inglis.   . 

Aberdeen*  24th  December  1770. 

"\TTrtn,F,  I  lived  in  your  neighbour- 
hood,  I  olten  wished  for  an  oppor- 
tunity of  giving  you  my  opinion  on  a 
subject,  in  which  I  know  you  are  very 
deeply  interested  ;  but  one  incident  or 
other  always  put  it  out  of  iny  power. 
That  subject  is  the  education  of  your 
son,  whom,  if  I  mistake  not,  it  is  now 
high  time  to  send  to  some  public  place 
of  education.  I  have  thought  much  on 
this  subject;  I  have  weighed  every  argu- 
ment, that  I  could  think  of,  on  either 
side  of  ihe  question.  Much,  you  know, 
Las  beni  writun  upon  it,  and  very  plau- 
sible arguments  have  been  ofiered,  both 
for  and  against  a  public  education.  I 
set  not  much  value  upon  these;  specu- 
lating men  are  c>ntinually  disputing, 
and  the  world  is  seldom  the  wiser.  I 
have  some  little  experience  in  this  way; 
I  have  no  hypothesis  to  mislead  me ; 
and  the  opinion  or  prejudice  which  I 
first  formed  upon  the  subject,  was  di- 
rectly contrary  to  that,  which  experience 
has  now  taught  mc  to  entertain. 

Could  mankind  lead  their  lives  in  that 
solitude  which  is  so  favourable  to  many 


of  our  ranst  virtuous  affections    '  slioulj 
be  clearly  on  the  side  of  a  priVme  .  liu- 
cation.     But  most  of   us.    wiien  we  go 
out  into  the  world,    fiiid    tlifficulties  in 
our  way,  which  good  priiiciplos  aii;i  in- 
nocence alone  will  not  qualify  u>  t<»  en- 
counter;   we    must    have    some  aidress 
and    knowledge  of    the    world    jitffcrent 
from  what  is  to  be  learned  in  ho  -ks.  or 
we  shall  soon  be  puzzled,  disheartened, 
or    disgusted.     The    founJulion    oi    this 
knowledge  is  laid    in  the  intercnirse  of 
school-boys,    or  at  least  of   ytung  men 
of  the  same  age.     When  a  boy  is  always 
under  the  direction  of  a  paient  or  lutor, 
h«  ac(|uires  such  a  habit  of  lookijij^  up 
to  them  for  advice,    that   he  nevet  learns 
to  think  or  act  for  himself;   his  memory 
is  exerci»cd,  indeed,   in   retaining   iheir 
advice,    but  his  invention  is  suffcrt.l   to 
languish,  till   at   last   it   becomes  totally 
inactive.      He   knows,   perhaps,  a  great 
deal  of  history  or  6C  ence;   but  he  knows 
not   how   to   conduct    himself  on  those 
ever- changing    r-mergfncies,    which    are 
too  minute  and  too  i.uini-rous  to  be  com- 
prehended m  any  system  of  advice.     He 
is  astonished  at    the  most    common   ap- 
pearanct  s,  and  discouraged  with  'he  most 
trifling  (because  unexpected)  obstacles;- 
and  he   is  often  at  his  wits  end,  where  a 
boy  of  much  less   knowledge,  but  more 
experience,   would     instantly    devise    a 
thousand  expedients.     Conscious   of  his 
own  superiority  in  some  things,   he  won- 
ders to   find  himself  so  much  inferior  in 
others;   his  vanity   meets  with  continual 
rubs   and     disappointments,    and    disap- 
pointed vanity  is  very  apt  to  degenerate 
into  sullenness  and  pride ;   he  despises, 
or  affects  to  despise,  his  fellows,  because, 
though  superior  in  address,  they  are  in^ 
ferior  in  knowledge;  and  they,  in  their 
turn,    despise    that    knowledge,     which 
cannot  leach  the  owner  how  to  behave 
on  the  most  common  occasions.     Thus 
he  keeps  at  a  distance  from  his  equals, 
and   they  at  a  distance  from   him  ;   and 
mutual  contempt  is  the  natural  conse* 
quence. 

Another  inconvenience,  attending  pri« 
vate  education,  is  the  suppressing  of  the 
principle  of  emulation,  without  which  it 
rarely  happens  that  a  boy  prosecutes  his 
studies  with  alacrity  or  success.  I  hava 
heard  private  tutors  complain,  that  they 
were  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  flattery 
or  bribery  to  engage  the  attention  of 
their  pupil  j  and  1  need  not  observe,  how 
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I  improper  it  is  to  srt  (he  example  of  such 
practices  before  children.  True  emula- 
tion, especially  in  young  and  inacnuous 
minds,  is  a  nolde  principle  ;  I  have 
known  the  happiest  effects  produced  by 
it  ;  I  never  knew  it  to  be  productive  of 
any  vice.  I"  hH  public  schoolb  it  is,  or 
ou£!;ht  to  be,  carefully  cherisbed.  Where 
it  IS  wantinn;,  in  vain  shall  w<;  preach  up 
to    childien    the   dignity   and    utility    of 

'  knowledge:  the  true  appetite  for  know- 
ledge is  wanting  •  and  when  that  is  the 
case,  whatever  is  crammed  into  the  me- 
mory will  rather  surfeit  and  enfeeble, 
than  improve  the  understanding.  I  do 
not  menti  m  the  pleasure  which  young 
people  take  in  the  company  of  one  anc- 

I'  .  ther,  and  what  a  pity  it  is  to  deprive 
[  them  of  it.  I  need  not  remark,  that 
*  "fri'^iidships  of  the  utmost  stability  and 
t  importance  have  often  been  founded  on 
I  *chool-acquaititance  ;  nor  need  I  put 
!  you  in  mind,  of  what  vast  consequence 
^o  health  are  the  exercises  and  amuse- 
ments which  boys  contrive  for  themselves. 
I  shall  only  observe  further,  that,  when 
boys  pursue  their  studies  at  home,  they 
are  apt  to  contract  either  a  habit  of  idle- 
ness, or  too  close  an  attachment  to 
reading;  the  former  breeds  innumerable 
diseases,  both  in  the  body  and  soul ;  the 
Jatter,  by  filling  young  and  tender  Blinds 
with  more  knowledge  than  they  can  ei- 
ther retain  or  arrange  properly,  is  apt  to 
jnake  tliem  superficial  and  inattentive, 
or,  what  is  worse,  to  strain,  and  conse- 
^  fluently  impair,  the  faculties,  by  over- 
^  •Stretching  them.  I  have  known  several 
instances  of  both.  The  human  mind  is 
more  improved  by  thoroughly  under- 
standing one  science,  one  part  of  a  sci- 
ence, or  even  one  subject,  than  by  a 
superficial  knowledge  of  twenty  sciences 
«nd  a  hundred  different  subjects  ;  and  1 
would  rather  wish  my  son  to  be  tho- 
roughly master  of  "Euclid's  Elements," 
than  to  have  the  whole  of  "Chambers's 
*<  Dictionary"  by  heart. 

The  great  inconvenience  of  public 
education  arisrs  from  its  being  dangerous 
to  morals.  And  indeed  every  condition 
and  period  of  human  life  is  liable  to 
temptation.  Nor  will  I  deny,  that  our 
innocence,  during  the  first  part  of  life, 
Is  much  more  secure  at  home,  than  any 
^here  else ;  yet  even  at  home,  when  we 
reach  a  certain  age,  it  is  not  perfectly 
■f  ecure.    Let  young  men  be  kept  at  the 


greatest  distanc*  from  bad  company,  it 
will   not  be  easy  to  keep  them  from  bad 
books,  to  which,  in  these  days,  all  per- 
sons may  have  easy  access  at  all   times. 
L(t  us>  however,  suppose  the  best;  that 
both  bad  books  and   bad  company  keep 
away,    and    that  the  young  man  never 
leaves  his  parents'  or  tutor's  side,  till  his 
mind  be  well  furnished  with  good  princi- 
ples, ami   himself  arrived  at  the  age  of 
reflection  and  caution :  yet  temptations 
must  come  at  last;  and  when  they  come, 
will  they  have  the  less  strength,  because 
they  are  new,  unexpected,  and  surpris- 
ing ?    I   fear  not.     The  more  the  young 
man  is  surprised,  the  more  apt  will  he 
be   to   lose   his   presence  of  mind,   and 
consequently  the  less  capable  of  self-go- 
vernment.    Besides,  if  his  passions  are 
strong,  he  will  be  disposed  to  form  com- 
parisons   between    his    past  state   of  re- 
straint, and   his  present  of  liberty,  very 
much  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  former. 
His  new  associates  will  laugh  at  him  for 
his  reserve  and  preciseness ;  and   his  un- 
acquaintance  with    their    manners,    and 
with  the  world,  as  it  will  render  him  th« 
more   obnoxious  to  their  ridicule,    will 
also  disqualify  him   the  more,  both  for 
supporting  it  with  dignity,  and  also   for 
defending  himself  against  it.      Suppose 
him  to  be  shocked   with  vice  at  its  first 
appearance,  and   often  to  call   to  mind 
|he   good    precepts   he   received    in    his 
early  days;  yet  when  he  sees  others  daily 
adventuring  upon  it  without  any  appa- 
rent inconvenience ;  when  he  sees  them 
more  gay    (to  appearance),   and   better 
received  among  all    their  acquaintance 
than  he  is  ;  and  when   he   finds   himself 
hooted  at,  and  in  a  manner  avoided  and. 
despised,  on  account  of  his  singularity; 
it  is  a  wonder,  indeed,  if  he  persist  in 
his  first  resolutions,  and  do  not  now  at 
last  begin  to  think,  that  though  his  for- 
mer teachers  were  well  n)eaniiig   people, 
they  were   by  no  means  qualified  to  pre- 
scribe   rules    for    his  conduct.       "  The 
•'  world  (he  will  say)    is  changed  since 
'*  their  time    (and    you  will    not  easily 
*'  persuade  young  people  that  it  changes 
**  for  the  worse) :  we  nrust  comply  with 
"  the  fashion,  and  live  like  other  folks, 
**  otherwise  we  must  give  up  all    hopes 
"  of  making  a  figure  in  it."     And  when 
he  has  got  thus  far,    and  begins  to  de» 
spise  the  opinions  of  his  instructors,  and 
to  L?  diss^us^ed  with  tbcir  conduct   in 
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TCi»aril  to  him,  I  need  not  m]i\,  that  the 
\von>t  cunbetjuences  may  nut  unreasona- 
bly   be  apprehended.      A    young    man, 
kept  by  himself  at  home,  is  nevt-r  well 
known,  even  by  his  parents;   because  he 
IS  never    placed   in  those  circumstances 
which  alone  arc  able  t  (lectually  to  rouse 
«nd    irUerest    his    passions,    and    conse- 
quently lo  make    his   character  appear. 
Jlis  parents,  therefore,  or  tutors,  never 
know  his  weak  side,  nor  what  particular 
advices  or  cautious    he  stands  most    in 
need  of;  whereas,  if  he  had  attended  a 
public  school,  and  mingled  in  the  amuse- 
ments   and    pursuits  of   his  equals,    his 
virtues  and    his  victs  would    have  been 
disclosing  themselves  every  day;  and  his 
teachers  would  have  known  what  parti- 
cular precepts  and  examples  it  was  most 
expedient  to  inculcate  upon  him.     Com- 
pare those  who  have  had  a  public  edu- 
cation with  those  who   have    been  edu- 
cated   at    home ;    ami    it    will    not    be 
found,    in  fact,  that  the  latter  are,   ci- 
ther in  virtue  or  in  talents,  superior  to 
the  former.     I  speak,   Madam,   from  ob- 
♦ervution  of  fact,  as  well  as  from  attend- 
ing to  the  nature  of  the  thing. 

LETTER    CVI. 

Dr.  Beatiie  to  the  Riglit  Hon.  the 
Voiiagcr  jLcf/y  I'orbcs *. 

Aberdeen,  12th  October,  17"2. 
T  wiBii  the  merit  of  the  *  Minstrel' 
■*■  were  such  us  would  justify  all  the 
kind  things  you  iiuve  said  of  it.  That  it 
lias  merit  ever)  body  would  think  me  a 
hypocrite  if  1  were  to  deny  ;  I  am  will- 
ing to  believe  that  it  h^s  even  consider- 
kble  merit;  and  I  acknowledge,  with 
much  gratitude,  that  it  has  obtained 
J  rum  the  public  a  reception  lur  more 
fuvourable  than  1  opeclcd.  There  are 
in  it  many  passages,  no  doubt,  which  I 
udmifc  mure  than  others  do;  and  per- 
haps there  arc  some  pa'^sages  which 
others  are  more  struck  wiih  than  I  am. 
lo  alt  p«)ctr)  iliis,  I  believe,  is  the  case, 
more  or  less;  but  it  is  much  more  the 
case  in  pocn\s  of  u  sentimental  cast,  such 
as  the   '  Minsirel'    is,  than  in  those  of 


•  iMr>.   r>.iiotlif.a  Dale,    widow  of  tl\c  Right 
ILin.  W  illiara  Loid  furb  -:>, 


the  narrative  species.     In  epic  and  dra- 
matic poesy  there  is  a  standard  acknow- 
ledged,   by   which   we  may  estimate   the 
merit  of  the  piece;    whether  the   narra- 
tive be  probable,  and  the  characters  well- 
drawn   and  well   preserved;  whether  all 
the    events    be  conducive   to   the   cata- 
strophe-  whether  the  action   is  unfolded 
in  such  a  way  as  to  command  perpetual 
attention,  and   undiminished  curiosity — ' 
these  are  points  of  which,  in  reading  au 
epic   poem,    or    tragedy,    every    reader 
possessed    of    good    seubc,    or   tolerable 
knowledge  of  the  art,   may  hold  himself 
to  be  a  competent  judge.     Common  life, 
and   the  general  tenor  of  human  aflairs, 
is    the   standard    to   which    these  points 
may  be  referred,  and  according  to  which 
they  may    be  estimated.     But  of  senti- 
mental  poetry  (if  I  may  use  the  expres- 
sion),   there    is    no   external   standard. 
By  it  the  heart  of  the  reader  must  be 
touched  at  once,  or  it  cannot  be  touched 
at  all.     Here  the  knowledge  of  critical 
lules,   and  a  general  acquaintance  of  hu- 
man atlkirs,  will  not  form  a  true  critic  ; 
sensibility,  and  a  lively  imagination,  are 
the    qualities    which   alone    constitute    a 
true  taste  for  sentimental  poelr}'.     Again, 
your   ladyship  must  have  observed,    that 
some  sentiments  arc  common  to  all  men; 
others  peculiar  to  persons   of  a  certain 
character.     Of  the  lormer  sort  are  those 
which  Gray  has  so  elegantly  expressed  in 
his  '  Church-vard  Klegy,'  a  poem  which 
is  universally  understood  and    admired, 
not  only   for  its  poetical   beauties,    but 
also,  and  perhaps  chiefly,  for  its  express- 
ing sentiments  in  which  every  man  thinks 
himself  interested,  and  which,  at  certain 
times,    are  familiar  to  all   men.      Now 
the  sentiments,  expressed  in  the  *  Min- 
*  strel,'  being  not  common   to  all   men, 
but  peculiar  to  persons  of  a  certain  cast, 
cannot  possibly    be  interesting,    because 
the  generality  of  readers  will  not  under- 
stand nor  feel  them  so  thoroughly  as  to 
think  them  nritural.     That  a  boy  should 
take  pleasure  in  darkness  or  a  storm,  in 
the  noise    of    thulider,    or  the  glare  of 
lightning;  should  be  more  gratiiied  with 
listening    to   music  at  a  distance,    than 
with  mixing  in  the  merriment  occasioned 
by  it;    should  like   better   to   see   every 
bird   and   beast  happy  and   itee,  than  to 
exert  his  ingenuity  in  destroying  or  ei\- 
snaring  tliem — thtse,  and  such  like  sei;- 
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timents,  wbicli,  I  tliink>  would  be  natu- 
ral to  persoiiii  of  a  certnin  cast,  will,  I 
know,  l)e  condemned  as  unnatural  by 
otherss  who  have  never  felt  them  in  theu)- 
selves,  nor  observed  them  in  the  gene- 
rality of  mankind.  Of  all  this  I  was 
sufliciently  aware  before  I  published  the 
*'  Minstrel,"  and,  therefore,  never  ex- 
pected that  it  would  be  h  popular  poem. 
Perhaps,  too,  the  structure  of  the  verse 
(which,  though  Hgrecable  to  some,  is  not 
to  all)  and  the  scarcity  of  incidents,  may 
contribute  to  make  it  less  relished,  than 
it  would  have  been,  if  the  plan  had  been 
diflerent  in  these  particulars. 

From  the  questions  your  Ladyship  is 
pleased  to  propose  in  the  conclusion  of 
your  letter,  as  well  as  from  some  things 
I  have  had  the  honour  to  hear  you  ad- 
vance in  conversation,  1  find  you  arc 
willing  to  suppose,  that,  in  Edwin,  I 
have  given  only  a  picture  of  myself,  as 
I  was  in  my  younger  days.  1  confiss 
the  supposition  is  not  groundless.  I 
have  made  him  take  pleasure  in  the 
scenes  in  which  I  took  pleasure,  and  en- 
tertain sentiments  similar  to  those,  of 
which,  even  in  my  early  youth,  I  had 
repealed  experience.  The  scenery  of  a 
mountainous  country,  the  ocean,  the 
sky,  thoughtfulness  and  retirement,  and 
sometimes  melancholy  objects  and  ideas, 
had  charms  in  my  eyes,  even  when  I  was 
a  school-boy;  and  at  a  time  when  I  was 
so  far  from  being  able  to  express,  that  I 
did  not  understand,  my  own  feelings,  or 
perceive  the  tendency  of  such  pursuits 
and  amusements:  and  as  to  poetry  and 
mu^ic,  before  I  was  ten  years  old,  I 
could  play  a  little  on  the  violin,  and 
was  as  much  master  of  Homer  and  Vir- 
gil, as  Pope's  and  Dryden's  translations 
could  make  me.  But  I  am  ashamed  to 
write  so  much  on  a  subject  so  trifling  as 
myscU",  and  my  own  works.  Believe 
me,  madam,  noihing  but  your  Lady- 
ship's commands  could  have  induced  me 
to  do  it. 


LETTER    CVIL 

Dr.  Deattie  to  Mrs.  Montagu. 

T  TiEJoiCE  to  hear  that  Mr.  Garrick 
is  so  well  as  to  be  able  to  appear  in 
tragedy.  It  is  in  vain  to  indulge  one's 
self  in  unavailing  complaints,  otherwise 
1  could  rail  by  ihti  hour  *i  darae  For- 


tune, for  placinj*  me  Iwyond  (he  reach 
of  that  arch-magician,  as  Horace  would 
have  called  him.  1  well  remember,  and 
I  think  can  never  forget,  how  he  onco 
af!ected  me  in  Macbeth,  and  made  me 
almost  throw  myself  over  the  front  seat 
of  the  two-shilling  gallery.  I  wish  I  had 
anv)iher  opportunity  of  risking  my  neck 
and  nerves  in  the  same  cause.  To  fall 
by  the  hands  of  Garrick  and  Shakespeare 
would  ennoble  my  memory  to  all  gene- 
rations. To  be  serious,  if  all  actors 
were  like  this  one,  I  do  not  think  it 
would  be  possible  for  a  person  of  sensi- 
bility to  outlive  the  representation  of 
Hamlet,  Lear,  or  Macbeth ;  which,  by 
the  bye,  seems  to  suggest  a  reason  for 
that  mixture  of  comedy  and  tragedy  of 
which  our  great  poet  was  so  fond,  and 
which  tbe  Frenchified  critics  think  such 
an  intolerable  outrage  both  against  na- 
ture and  decency.  Against  nature,  it  is 
no  outrage  at  all :  the  inferior  ofiicers  of 
a  court  know  little  of  what  passes  among 
kings  and  statesmen;  and  may  be  very 
merry,  when  their  superiors  are  very 
sad  ;  and  if  so,  the  Porter's  soliloquy  in 
Macbeth  may  be  a  very  just  imitation  of 
nature.  And  I  can  never  accuse  of  in- 
decency the  man,  who,  by  the  introduc- 
tion (if  a  little  unexpected  merriment, 
saves  me  from  a  disordered  head,  or  a 
broken  heart.  If  Shakespeare  knew  his 
own  powers,  he  must  have  seen  the  ne- 
cessity of  tempering  his  tragic  rage,  by  a 
mixture  of  comic  ridicule;  otherwise 
there  was  some  danger  of  his  running  in- 
to greater  excesses  than  deer-stealing,  b\' 
sporting  with  the  lives  of  all  the  people 
of  taste  in  these  realms.  Other  pUiy- 
wrights  must  conduct  their  approilches 
to  the  human  heart  with  the  utmost  cir- 
cumspection, a  single  false  step  m&y 
make  them  lose  a  great  deal  of  ground; 
but  Shakespeare  made  his  way  to  it  at 
once,  and  cnuld  make  his  audience  burst 
their  sides  this  ujonient,  and  break  their 
hearts  the  next. — I  have  often  seen 
Hamlet  performed  by  the  underlings  of 
the  theatre,  but  none  of  these  seemed 
to  understand  wIkU  they  were  about. 
Hamlet's  charace^',  though  perfectly  na- 
tural, is  so  very  uncommon,  that  few, 
even  of  our  critics,  can  enter  into  it. 
i^orrow,  indignation,  revenge,  and  con- 
sciousness of  his  own  irresolution,  tear 
his  heart;  .the  peculiarity  of  his  circum- 
stances often  obliges  him  to  counterfeit 
madiii'SS,  and  the  storm  cd  paasiuns  with- 
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in  him  often  drives  him  to  the  verge  of 
real  madness.  This  produces  a  situation 
so  interesting,  and  a  conduct  so  compli- 
cated, as  none  but  Shakespeare  could 
have  hiid  the  courage  to  describe,  or 
even  to  invent,  and  none  but  Garricli 
will  ever  be  able  to  exhibit. — Excuse  this 
rambling:  1  know  you  like  the  subject; 
and  for  my  part  I  like  it  so  much,  that 
when  I  once  get  in,  I  am  not  willing  to 
find  my  way  out  of  it. 

I  have  enclosed  two  papers;  one  is  an 
epitaph  which  I  wrote  (at  the  Doctor's 
desire)  for  Mrs.  Gregory,  and  which  has 
one  kind  of  merit,  not  very  common  in 
these  compositions,  that  of  being  per- 
fectly true  :  the  other  is  a  tune  which 
you  desired  me  to  send  you,  and  which, 
if  it  were  what  is  pretended,  would  in- 
deed be  a  very  great  curiosity ;  but  I  am 
apt  to  think  that  it  has  been  composed  in 
modern  times,  and  evrn  since  the  inven- 
tion of  the  present  musical  system.  Yet 
1  have  been  told,  by  pretty  good  autho- 
rity, that  the  Greeks  believe  it  to  be  as 
ancient  as  the  days  of  Theseus. 

The  book  of  second-sight  has  not,  I 
fear,  gi\en  you  much  entertainment. 
The  tales  are  ill-told,  and  ill -chosen, 
and  the  language  so  barbarous  as  to  be 
in  many  places  unintelligible,  even  to  a 
Scotsman.  I  have  heard  many  better 
stories  of  the  second-sight,  than  any  this 
author  has  given,  attested  by  such  per- 
sons, and  accompanied  by  such  circum- 
stances, as  to  preclude  contradiction, 
though  not  suspicion.  All  our  High- 
landers believe  in  this  second-sight :  but 
the  instances,  in  which  it  is  said  to  ope- 
rate, are  gem-rally  so  ambiguous,  and 
the  revelations  supposed  to  be  communi- 
cated by  it  so  frivolous,  that  1  cannot 
bring  myself  to  acquiesce  in  it.  Indeed 
this  s;tme  historian  has  made  me  more 
incredulous  than  I  was  before;  for  his 
whole  book  betrays  an  excess  of  folly 
and  weakness.  Were  its  revelations  im- 
portant, I  should  be  less  inclined  to  un- 
belief: but  to  suppose  the  Deity  working 
a  miracle,  in  order  to  announce  a  mar- 
riage, or  the  arrival  of  a  poor  stranger, 
©r  the  nwiking  of  «  collin,  would  require 
such  evidence  as  has  not  yet  attended 
any  of  these  tales,  and  i^  indeed  what 
scarce  any  kind  of  evidence  could  make 
one  suppose.  These  comuinaicationj 
are  all  made  to  the  ignorant,  the  super- 
atilious,  and  generally  to  the  young;  I 
never  heard  of  u  man  of  learning,  sense, 


or  observation,  that  was  favoured  with 
any  of  them ;  a  strong  presumption  against 
their  credibility.     I  have  been  told,  that 
the  inhabitants  of  some  parts  of  the  Alps 
do  also  lay  claim  to  a  sort  of  second- 
sight:  and  1  believe  the  same  supersti- 
tion, or  something  like  it,  may  be  found 
in  many  other  countries,  where  the  face 
of  nature,    and   the  solitary  life  of  the 
natives,  tend  to  impress  the  imagination 
with    melancholy.      The    Highlands    of 
Scotland  are  a  picturesque,  but   gloomy 
region.     Long  tracts  of  solitary  moun- 
tains covered  with  heath  and  rocks,  and 
often  obscured  by  mist ;  narrow  vallies, 
thinly  inhabited,  and  bounded  by  preci- 
pices that  resound  for  ever  with  the  fall 
of  torrents  ;  a  soil  so  rugged,  and  a  cli- 
mate so  dreary,  as  to  admit  neither  the 
amusements  of  pasturage,  nor  the  cheer- 
ful  toils  of  agriculture ;    the  mournful 
dashing  of  waves   along   the   friths   and 
lakes    that    every   where    intersect    this 
country  ;  the  portentous  sounds,  which 
every  change  of  the  wind,  and  every  in- 
crease and  diminution  of  the  waters,  is 
apt  to  raise  in  a  region  full  of  rocks  and 
hollow  cliffs  and  caverns;  the  grotesque 
and  ghastly  appearance  of  such  a  land- 
scape,   especially    by    the    light    of    the 
moon  ; — objects  like  these  diffuse  an  ha- 
bitual gloom  over  the  fancy,  and  give  it 
that  romantic  cast,  that  disposes  to  in- 
vention, and   that  melancholy,  which  in- 
clines, one  to  the  fear  of  unseen  things 
and   unknown  events.     It  is  observable 
too,  that  the  antient  Scottish  Highlanders 
had  scarce  any  other  way  of  supporting 
themselves,   than  by  hunting,  fishing,  or 
war;    professions,    that  are   continually 
exposed    to    the    most    fatal    accidents. 
'I'hus,  almost  every  circumstance  in  their 
lot  tended  to  rouse  and  terrify  the  imagi- 
nation.     Accordingly,    their    poetry    is 
uniformly  mournful  ;  their  music  melan- 
choly and  dreadful,  and   their  supersti- 
tions are  all  of  the  gloomy  kind.     The 
fairies  confined  their  gambols  to  the  low- 
lands:  the  mountains  were  haunted  with 
giants,    and    angry  ghosts,    and   funeral 
processions,  and  other  prodigies  of  tiire- 
ful  import.     That  a  people,  beset  with 
such  real  and  imagiuary  bugbears,  should 
fancy  themselves   dreaming,    even  when 
awake,  of  corpses,  and  graves,    and  cof. 
iins,  and  other  terrible  things,  seems  na« 
tural  enough  ;  I)Ut  that  their  visions  ever 
tended  to  any  real  or  useful  discovery,  I 
am  much  inclined  to  doubt.     Nut  that  I 
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hiean  to  deny  tlie  existence  of  ghosts,  or 
to  call  in  question  the  accounts  of  extra- 
ordinary revelations,  granted  to  indivi- 
duals, with  which  both  history  and  tra- 
dition abound.  But  in  all  cases,  where 
such  accounts  are  entitled  to  credit,  or 
supported  by  tolerable  evidence,  it  will 
be  found,  that  they  referred  to  some- 
thing which  it  concerned  men  to  know; 
the  overthrow  of  kingdoms,  the  death  of 
I  ^reat  persons,  the  detection  of  atrocious 
crimes,  or  the  preservation  of  important 
lives. — 'But  1  take  up  too  much  of  your 
time  with  these  matters. 


LETTER    CVIir. 
Mrs.  Montagu  to  Dr,  Beat  tie. 

London,  13th  December,  1772. 
XTou  ask  me  why  the  eastern  nations 
•^  are,  in  their  poetical  compositions, 
so  full  of  glaring  images,  and  exagger- 
ated metaphors  ?  One  reason,  I  pre- 
sume, is,  that  they  are  little  addicted  to 
write  or  read  prose.  Fiction  and  bom- 
bast are  called  le  Phcebus,  in  the  French 
language:  the  marvellous  is  affected  in 
poetry  more  than  in  prose:  exaggera- 
tion is  a  road  to  the  marvellous.  The 
first  passage  from  hieroglyphic  represen- 
tation  to  imitation  by  words,  must  natu- 
rally be  by  images.  The  Greeks,  by  a 
certain  subtilty  of  parts,  and  the  popular 
character  of  the  philosophers,  addicted 
themselves  greatly  to  metaphysics;  this 
banished  from  the  learned  the  grosser 
images.  They  cultivated  all  the  parts  of 
rhetoric ;  thence  grew  precision,  and 
consequently  the  figurative  style  became 
less  in  use;  words  acquired  certain  and 
exact  signification ;  and  Socrates,  the 
best  and  most  modest  of  men,  would 
inculcate  the  maxim,  that  the  gods  hate 
impudence,  without  delineating  an  eagle, 
a  crocodile,  a  sea-horse,  and  a  fish,  as 
the  Egy|)tian  sages  had  done,  to  teach 
it.  ]\lany  of  the  high  pompous  and  high 
sounding  titles  you  take  notice  of,  as 
given  to  eastern  princes,  are  verbal  tran- 
slations of  the  symbols  of  regal  power, 
executive  justice,  &c.  As  to  liomer, 
we  know  little  about  him ;  he  seen)s  to 
paint  exactly  from  the  life,  as^/our 
Shakespeare  did,  and  as  the  first-rate 
geniuses  will  alwavs  do,  where  there  are 


not   established    laws    of   criticism,    to 
which  they  must  bend,  and  which  set  up 
a  pattern  and  mode  to  work   by.     You 
will    find    itlschylus   an    hieroglyphical, 
symbolical,  allegorical  writer ;  his  works 
smell  of  Egypt,  and   tlie   mythology   of 
his   country.      Sophocles  saw   that    the 
historical    muse   of  Herodotus   was   ad* 
mired,  he  therefore  takes  a  more  middle 
flight  between  history  and  poetry.     Eu- 
ripides finds  his  countrymen  still  more 
refined,  and  is  a  moral  philosopher,  as 
well    as  poet.      He   writes   to   Socrates, 
and    the  disciples  of  Socrates.      Some- 
thing of  the  pomp  and   luxury  of  an 
Asiatic  poet's  descriptions  certainly  arises 
from  the  wealth  and  plenty  of  his  coun- 
try, and  the  display  of  gold  and  jewels, 
and  the  perfumes,  &c.  in  the  palaces  of 
the  great.     Ossian  exaggerates  only  the 
strength  and  valour  of  his  heroes,  and 
the  beauty  of  his   women.      As   poetry 
professes  to  please  and  surprise,  it  will 
always  embellish  and  magnify.     We  owe 
much   to  the  metaphysical   turn  of  the 
Greeks,  for  refining  our  ideas,  and   spi- 
ritualizing them.     While  only  fables  and 
panegyrics  were  fabricated   by  the  poets, 
cl  ar,   and   adequate,    and  well-propor- 
tioned phrase  could  never  be  established. 
Obscurity   was    necessary,    exaggeration 
would    be  sought,    and   though  Homer, 
who  isung  to  the  distant  posterity  of  Aga- 
memnon, Sec.  was  not  under  a  necessity 
of  magnifying  his  character  beyond  the 
ordinary  proportion  of  human  qualities, 
I    dare   say  Agamemnon's    family-bard, 
and  the  rest  of  the  heroes'  poets,  attri- 
buted many  extravagant  exploits  to  them. 
As  to  the  passions,  1   believe  them  to  be 
much  more  violent  in  warm  countries  ; 
and    as   the  Asiatic    life   is  more   indo- 
lent, the  body  employed  in  less  motion, 
and    the  mind    less  diverted    by  variety 
of  objects,    it  desires  what  it  likes  with 
niore  vehement    and    uninterrupted    at- 
tention.    These  are  my  random  thoughts 
upon  your  questions ;    but   as  they  are 
merely  my  own,  I  have  no  great  confi- 
dence in  them. 
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LETTER    CIX. 

Dr.  Bealtie  to  Sir  IVilliam  Forbes. 

Aberdeen,  13th  Fcbniarj',  1773. 
T  AM  deeply  sensible  of  your  goodness, 
in  communicating  to  me,  in  so  lender 
and  soothing  a  niainer,  the  news  of  a 
misfortuno,  wliich  is  indeed  one  of  the 
severest  I  have  ever  felt.  Tor  these  .two 
months  past  my  spirits  have  been  unu- 
sually depressed,  so  that  1  am  but  ill 
prepared  for  so  terrible  a  stroke.  Of 
the  loss  which  society,  and  which  his  fa- 
mily have  received  ;  of  the  incomparable 
loss  which  1  sustain,  by  the  death  of  this 
excellent  person,  I  can  say  nothing;  my 
heart  is  too  full,  and  I  have  not  yet  re- 
covered m\sflf  so  far,  as  to  think  or 
speak  coherently,  on  this,  or  any  other 
subject. 

You  justly  observe,    that   his  friends 
may  derive  no  small   consolation,    from 
the   circumstance    of    his    death    having 
boen  wit'.)out  pain*,  and   from  the  well- 
grounded  hope  we  may  entertain,  of  his 
having  made  a   happy   change.     But   I 
find     I    cannot    proceed ;     1    thought    I 
should  have  been  able  to  give  you  some 
of  my   thoughts   on  this  occasion ;    but 
the  subject  overpowers   me.      Write  to 
uie  as  soon,  and  as  fully  as  you  can,  of 
the  situation  of  his  family,  and  whatever 
•you   may  think  I   would    wish    to  know. 
I    shall  endeavour   to  follow  your  kind 
advice,  and   to  reconcile  myself  to  this 
great  aflliction,  as  muqh  as  I  am  able, 
ily  reason,  I   trust,  is  fully  reconciled : 
I  am  thorouglily  convinced   that    every 
dispensation  of  Providence  is  wise  and 
good  ;  and   that   by  making  a  pni|;er  im- 
provement of  the   evils  of  this   life,  we 
may  convert  them  all  into  blessings.     It 
brcomes  us  therefore  to  adore  the  Su- 
l>reme  Benefactor,  when  be  takes  away, 
as  well  as  when  be  gives;  for  11«  is  wise 
and  beneficeut  in  both. 

•  Dr.  Cm;or>-  was  fouiiil  ikad  m  b«^,  proba- 
Wy  from  <m  alUck  of  the  |UHt,  to  which  hv  was 
■abject 


LETTER    ex. 

Br.  Bealtie  to  Mrs.  Montagu. 

Abcrdrcn,  3d  May,    1773. 

I   ir.wE  just  now  finished  the   business 
of  a    melancholy    wrntcr.      When    I 
wrote  to  you  last,  which  was  in  .lanuary, 
niy  health  and  spirits  were  in  a  very  low 
state.     In  this  condition,  the  unexpected 
death  of  the  best  of  men,  and  of  friends, 
came   upon    me  with  a  weight,  which  at 
any  time  I  should  have  thought   almost 
unsupportable,  but  which,  at   that  time, 
was  afflicting  to  a  degree  which   human 
abilities  alone  could  never  have  endured. 
But     Providence,    ever    beneficent    and 
gracious,  has   su])ported  me   under   this 
heavy  dispensation  ;  and  1  hope,  I  shall  in 
time   be  eiiabled  to  review  it,    even  with 
that  cheerful  submission,  which  becomes  a 
christian,  and  which  none  but  a  christian 
can  entertain.     1   have  a  thousand  things 
to  say  on  this  most  affecting  subject  ;  but 
for  your  sake,  madam,  and  lor  my  own, 
1  shall  not,  at  present,  enter  upon  them. 
Nobody   can   be  more  sensible  than  you 
are,    of  the   irreparable  loss,  which   not 
only    his    own    family   and    friends,    but 
which  society  in  general,  sustains  by  the 
loss  of  this  excellent  person  :  and  I  need 
not  tell  you,  for  of  this  too  1   know  you 
are  sensible,  that  of  all   his  friends,  (his 
own  family  excepted)  none  has  so  much 
cause  of  sorrow,  on  this  occasion,  as  1. 
I  should   never  have  done,  if  1  were  to 
enter  into  the  particulars  of  his  kindness 
to   jne.     For  these  many  yp^^rs  past,    I 
have  had  the  happiness  to  be  of  his  inti- 
mate acquaintance.     He  took  part  in  all 
my  concerns ;    and,  as  1   coiKealed  no- 
thing from   him,  he  knew  my  heart  and 
my  character  as  well   as  1    myself  did  ; 
only  the  partiality  of  his  friendship  made 
him  think  more  tavourable  of  me  than  I 
deserved.     In   all   my  difficulties,  I  ap- 
plied   fo   him    for   advice   and   comforr, 
both  whicii  he   had   the  art  of  communi- 
cating jn  such  a  way  as  never  failed  to 
compose  end   strengthen   my  mind.     lli« 
Zfal  in  promoting  my  interest  and  repti- 
iMiioTj   is  very  generally  linown.      In   a 
tvord,  (tor  I   must  endeavour  to  quit  a 
ftubj^t,    which  will    long  be  oppressivo 
to  my  heart)  ni}'  inward  qu'et,  and  ex- 
ternal   prosperity,    were   objects  of  his 
pariicuUr,  mxd  uuweuried  cure;  and  he 
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never   missed    any   opportunity   of   pro-  English   langunge,  and    English  address, 

inoting  both,  to  the  utmost  of  his  povvar.  soon   becomt's  an  object  of  coiisiderutioQ 

1  wrote  to   his  son  soon  after  the   faiai  to  a  raw  girl ;  and  equally  sof  perhaps, 

event;  and  have  had  the  comfort  to  hear  thou:»h  not  altogether  on  the  same  ac- 


from  several  hands,  that  he,  and  his  sis. 
iers,  ami  the  whole  family,  behave  with 
a  propriety  that  charms  every  body.  In 
continuing  his  father's  lecture*,  he  ac- 
/juits  himself  .to  universal  satisfaction. 


I 


count,  to  her  parents.  Our  long  vaca- 
tions, too,  in  the  colleges  in  Scotland, 
though  a  convenience  to  the  native  stu- 
dent, (who  commonly  spends  those  in- 
tervals at  home  with  bis  parents)  are 
often  dangerous  to  the  students  from 
Kngland  ;  who  being  then  set  free  from 
the  restraints  of  academical  discipline, 
and  ai  a  distance  from  their  parents  or 
guardians,  are  too  apt  to  lorgct,  that  it 
was  for  the  jxirpose  of  study,  not  of 
amusement,  they  were  sent  into  thil 
Country. 

Ail,  or  most  of  these  inconvoniencies, 

may  be  avoided  at  an  English  university, 

provided  a  youth  have  a  discreet  tutor, 

regard   to  the  important   matter,    about     and    be    himself  of  a  sober  and   studious 


LETTER    CXI. 
Tile  same  to  the  same. 

Aberdeen,  15th  October,  1773. 

T   I'UUPOSELY   delayed  for  a   few  days 

to   answer   your  letter,  that  I    might 

be  at  leisure  to  think  seriously   before  I 

should   venture  to   give   my   opinion,  in 


which  you  did  rae  the  honour  to  consult 
me.  A  religious  educatioji  is  indeed  the 
■greatest  of  all  earthly  blessings  to  a 
young  man ;  especially  in  those  days, 
when  oue  is  in  such  danger  v{  receiving 
impressions  of  a  contrary  tendency.  I 
hope,  and  earnestly  wish,  that  this,  and 


disposition.  There,  classical  erudition 
receives  all  the  attentions  and  honours  it 
can  claim  ;  and  there  the  French  philo- 
sophy, of  course,  is  seldom  held  in  very 
high  estimation;  there,  at  present,  a 
regard  to  religion  is  fashionable;  there, 
the    recluseness    of    a    college-life,    the 


every  other  blessing,  may  be  the  lot  of  wholesome  severities  of  academical  dis- 
your  nephew,  who  seems  to  be  accom-  cipline,  the  authority  of  the  university, 
4jlisbed,    and  promising,    far  beyond  his     and   several  other  circumstances  I  could 


years- 

I  iaust  confess,  I  am  strongly  prepos- 
sessed in  favour  of  that  mode  of  edu- 
cation that  takes  place  in  the  English 
universities.  I  am  well  aware  at  the 
fame  time,  that  in  those  seminaries, 
there  are,  to  some  young  men,  many 
more  t(*m|)tatioHS  to  itilt'ncss  and  dissipa- 
tion, than  in  our  colleges  in  Scotland  ; 
but  thi'TC  are  also,  if  I  mistake  not, 
better  opportunities  of  study  to  a  studi- 


mention,  prove  very  powerful  restraints 
to  such  of  the  youth  as  have  any  sense 
of  true  honour,  or  any  regard  to  their 
real  -interest. 

We,  in  Scotland,  boast  of  our  profes- 
sors, that  they  give  regular  lectures  in 
aU  the  sciences,  which  the  students  are 
obliged  to  attend ;  a  part  of  literary 
ceconoiTiy  which  is  but  little  attended  to 
in  the  universities  of  England.  But  I 
will   venture  to  affirm,  from  experience. 


oils  young  man,  and  the  advantages  of  a  that  if  a  professor  does  no  more  than  de- 

juorc  respectable  and   more  polite  socie-  liver  a   set  of  lectures,  his  young  audi- 

ty,   to   such    as  are  discreet  and   sober,  ence  will   be  little   the  wiser  for  having 

'ihe  most  valuable   parts  of  human  lite-  attended  him.     The  most  profitable  part 

raturc,    1    mean    the    Greek   and    Latin  of  my   time  is  that  which   I  employ  in 

classics,  are  nut  so  completely  taught  in  examinations,   or  in   Socratical  dialogue 

Scotland  as  in  Knglaiul  ;  and   I  fear  it  is  with  my   pupils,  or  in  commenting  upon 

no    advantage,  I  have  sometimes  known  anlient  authors,   all  which  may   be  done 

it  a  misfortune,  to  those  young  men  of  by  a   tutor  in   a   private  apartment,  :ui 

distinction    that  come   to  study  with  us,  well  as  by  a  professor  in  a  public  school, 

that  they  iind  too  easy,  and  too  favoura-  I^'ctures  indeed  I  do.  and  must  give;  in 

ble  an  admittance   to    balls,   assemblies,  order  to  add   solemnity  to  the  truths  I 

iuid   other    diversions   of    a    like   kind,  would    inculcate  ;    and     partly    too,   in 

where  the  fashion  not  only  permits,   but  compliance  with  the  fashion,  and  for  the 

requires,   that   a   particular  attention  be  sake   of  my    own  character;    (for   this, 

paid  to  the  younger  part  of  the   female  though  not  the  most  diilicult  part  of  our 

World.     A   youth  of  ^rtune,    witii    the  business,  is  that  which  shwos  the  speaker 
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to  most  atlvantage)  but  I  have  always 
found  the  other  methods,  particularly 
the  Socratic  form  of  dialogue,  much 
more  eflcctual  in  fixing  the  attention, 
and  improving  the  faculties  of  the  stu- 
dent. 

I  will  not,  madam,  detain  you  longer 
with  this  comparison:  it  is  my  duty  to 
give  you  my  real  sentiments,  and  you 
will  be  able  to  gather  them  from  these 
imperfect  hints.  If  it  is  determined  that 
your  nephew  shall  be  sent  to  an  univer- 
sity in  Scotland,  he  may,  I  believe,  have 
as  good  a  chance  for  improvement  at 
Edinburgh  or  Glasgow,  as  at  any  other: 
if  the  law  is  to  form  any  part  of  his  stu- 
dies, he  ought,  by  all  means,  to  go  to 
one  or  other  of  these  places;  as  we  have 
no  law  professors  in  any  other  part  of 
this  kingdom,  except  one  in  King's  col- 
lege, Aberdeen,  whose  office  has  been  a 
sinecure  for  several  generations.  VVhe» 
tlier  he  should  make  choice  of  Edin- 
burgh or  of  Glasgow,  I  am  at  a  loss  to 
say :  I  was  formerly  well  enough  ac- 
quainted with  the  professors  of  both 
those  societies,  but,  tempora  mutantur^ 
Dr.  Reid  is  a  very  learned,  ingenious, 
and  worthy  man,  so  is  Dr.  Blair;  they 
are  both  clergymen ;  so  that,  I  am  con- 
fident, your  nephew  might  lodge  safely 
and  profitably  with  either.  Whether 
they  would  choose  to  accept  of  the  office 
of  tutor  to  any  young  gentleman,  they 
themselves  only  can  determine  ;  some 
professors  would  decline  it,  on  account 
of  the  hibsriousness  of  their  office:  it 
is  partly  on  this  account,  but  chiefly 
on  account  of  my  health,  that  I  have 
been  obliged  to  decline  every  offer  of  this 
sort. 

LETTER    CXII. 

The  same  to  the  same. 

Aberdeen,  3d  Mny,  1774. 
T  AM  greatly  obliged  and  honoured  by 

what  the  hierarchy  have  done,  and 
are  doing  for  me.  Of  Dr.  Law's  attack 
I  shall  take  no  further  notice. 

I  received  a  letter,  two  days  ago, 
from  Dr.  Ilurd  •.  It  is  a  very  kind  let- 
ter, and  much  in  prai^c  of  the  "  Min- 
*'  strel,"  Lor<l  Chesterfield's  Utters,  he 
•ays.  are  well  calculated  for  the  purpose 
of  teaching  "  nianmrs  without  morals" 
to  our  young  people  of  quality.  This 
•  Now  Lord  Bishpp  of  Worcester. 


opinion  I  had  indeed  begun  to  form  con- 
cerning them,  from  some  short  extracts 
in  the  news-papers.  In  one  of  these  ex- 
tracts I  was  greatly  surprised  to  see  such 
a  pompous  encomium  on  Bolinbroke's 
Patriot  King;  which  has  always  ap- 
peared to  me  a  mere  rojr  et  prccterea  ni- 
hil. Plato  was  one  of  the  first  who  in- 
troduced the  fashion  of  giving  us  fine 
words  instead  of  good  sense;  in  this,  as 
in  his  other  faults,  he  has  been  succes?- 
fully  imitated  by  Shaftesbury;  but  I 
know  not  whether  he,  or  any  other  au- 
thor, has  ever  put  together  so  many 
■words,  with  so  little  meaning,  as  Bolin-r 
broke,  in  his  papers  on  patriotism. 

Lord  Monboddo's  second  volume  has 
been  published  some  time.  It  is,  I  think, 
much  better  than  the  first,  and  contains 
much  learning,  and  not  a  little  ingenui- 
ty !  but  can  never  be  very  interesting, 
except  to  those  who  aim  at  a  grammati- 
cal and  critical  knowledge  of  the  Greek 
tongue.  Lord  Kaimes's  Sketches  I  have 
seen.  They  are  not  much  di|l'erent  from 
what  I  expected.  A  man,  who  reads 
thirty  years,  with  a  view  to  collect  facts, 
in  support  of  two  or  three  whimsical 
theories,  may,  no  doubt,  collect  a  great 
number  of  facts,  and  make  a  very  large 
book.  The  world  will  wonder  when 
they  hear  of  n  modern  philosopher,  who 
seriously  denies  the  existence  of  such  a 
principle  as  universal  benevolence; — a 
point,  of  which  no  good  man  can  enters 
tain  a  doubt  for  a  single  moment, 

I  am  sorry  for  poor  Goldsmith,  There 
were  some  things  in  his  temper  which  I 
did  not  like  ;  but  I  liked  many  things  in 
his  genius:  and  I  was  sorry  to  tind,  last 
tiummer,  that  he  looked  upon  me  as  a 
person  who  seemed  to  stand  between  bim 
and  his  intere>t.  However,  when  next 
we  nieet,  all  this  will  be  forgotten  ;  and; 
the  jealousy  of  authors,  which,  Dr.  Gre- 
gory used  to  say,  was  next  in  rancour  to 
that  of  physicians,  will  be  no  more. 

I  am  glad  that  you  are  pleased  with 
the  additional  stanzas  of  the  second  can- 
to of  the  "Minstrel;"  but  I  fear  you 
are  too  indulgent.  How  it  will  be  re* 
lished  by  the  public,  I  cannot  even 
guess,  I  know  all  its  faults;  but  I  can- 
not remedy  them,  for  they  are  faults  in 
the  first  concoction  ;  they  result  tVom 
the  imperfection  of  the  plan,  1  am  much 
obliged  to  you,  Madam,  for  advising  that 
two  copies  should  be  presented  to  their 
Majesties,  which,   Dilly  writes  mu  word, 

ha:; 
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has  been  done  by  my  good  friend,  Dr. 
Majendie.  This  honour  I  meant  to  have 
solicited,  when  the  second  edition  came 
out,  which  will  be  soon.  My  reason  for 
this  delay  was,  that  the  first  edition  hav- 
ing been  put  to  the  press,  and  some  sheets 
of  it  printed  off  before  I  knew,  I  had  it 
pot  in  my  power  to  order  any  copies  on 
fine  paper.  But  it  is  better  as  it  is :  the 
paper  of  the  copy  I  have,  is  not  at  all 
amiss. 

My  "  Essay  on  Laughter"  advances 
but  slowly.  I  have  all  my  materials  at 
hand  ;  but  my  health  obliges  me  to  la- 
bour very  moderately  in  reducing  them 
into  order.  I  am  very  unwilling  to  re- 
linquish the  hope  of  receiving  from  you, 
madam,  some  assistance  in  completing 
my  volume.  I  beg  you  will  think  of  it. 
Perhaps  you  may  find  more  leisure  when 
you  come  into  the  north, 

Mr.  Mason  has  never  answered  the  let- 
ter I  wrote  to  him,  concerning  the  sub- 
scription. I  guessed  from  the  tenor  of 
his  letters,  that  he  is,  (as  you  say)  out 
of  humour  with  the  world.  Mr.  Dilly 
writes  me  word,  that  he  says  he  is  tempt- 
ed to  throw  his  Life  of  Mr.  Gray  (which 
is  now  finished,  or  nearly  so)  into  the 
fire,  so  much  is  he  disiatisfied  with  the 
late  decision  on  literary  property.  By 
the  way,  I  heartily  wish  the  legislature 
may,  by  a  new  law,  set  this  matter  on  a 
proper  footing.  Literature  must  suffer, 
if  this  decision  remains  unobviated. 


LETTER    CXIU. 
The  Rev.  Dr.  ForUm  to  Dr,  Beattie. 

Hunton,  near  Maidstone,  Kent,  July  24,  1774. 

T  AM  desired,  by  one  of  the  Episcopal 
bench*,  whose  name  I  am  not  yet  at 
liberty  to  mention,  to  ask  you,  whether 
you  have  any  objections  to  taking  orders 
ill  the  Church  of  England.  If  you  have 
not,  there  is  a  living  now  vacant  in  his 
gift,  worth  near  five  hundred  pounds  a- 
year,  which  will  be  at  your  service. 

Be  pleased  to  send  me  your  answer  to 
this,  as  soon  as  possible,  and  direct  it  to 
me  at  Peterborough,  in  Northampton- 
shire, where  I  shall  probably  be,  before 
your  letter  can  reach  me.  I  feel  myself 
happy,  in  being  the  instrument  of  cora- 

•  Dr.  Thomas,  Bishop  ^f  Winchester. 


municating  to  you  so  honourable  and  ad- 
vantageous a  proof  of  that  esteem,  which- 
your  literary  labours  have  secured  to  you, 
amongst  all  ranks  of  people. 


LETTER    CXIV. 
Dr.  Beattie  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Partem. 

Peterhead,  4th  August,  n74. 

T  HAVE  made  many  efforts  to  express, 

in  something  like  adequate  language, 
my  grateful  sense  of  the  honour  done  me 
by  the  Right  Reverend  Prelate,  who 
makes  the  offer  conveyed  to  me  in  your 
most  friendly  letter  of  the  24th  July. 
But  every  new  effort  serves  only  to  con- 
yince  me,  more  and  more,  how  unequal 
I  am  to  the  task. 

When  I  consider  the  extraordinary  re- 
ception which  my  weak  endeavours  in  the 
cause  of  truth  have  met  with,  and  com- 
pare the  greatness  of  my  success,  with 
the  insignificance  of  my  «ierit,  what  rea- 
sons have  I  not  to  be  thankful  and  hum- 
ble !  to  be  ashamed  that  I  have  done  so 
little  public  service,  and  to  regret  that 
so  little  is  in  my  power  !  to  rouse  every 
power  of  my  nature  to  purposes  of  bene- 
volent tendency,  in  order  to  justify,  by 
my  intentions  at  least,  the  unexampled 
generosity  of  my  benefactors  ! 

My  religious  opinions  would  no  doubt, 
if  I  were  to  declare  them,  sufficiently 
account  for,  and  vindicate,  my  becom- 
ing a  member  of  the  Church  of  England  r 
and  I  flatter  myself,  that  my  studies, 
way  of  life,  and  habits  of  thinking,  have 
always  been  such,  as  would  not  disqua- 
lify me  for  an  ecclesiastical  profession. 
If  I  were  to  become  a  clergyman,  the 
Church  of  England  would  certainly  be 
my  choice ;  as  I  think,  that,  in  regard 
to  church-government,  and  church-ser- 
vice, it  has  many  great  and  peculiar  ad- 
vantages. And  I  am  so  far  from  having 
any  natural  disinclination  to  holy  orders, 
that  I  have  several  times,  at  different 
periods  of  my  life,  been  disposed  to  enter 
into  them,  and  have  directed  my  studies 
accordingly.  Various  accidents,  how- 
ever, prevented  me;  some  of  ihem  pretty 
remarkable,  and  such  as  I  think  I  might, 
without  presumption,  ascribe  to  a  parti- 
cular interposition  of  Providence, ' 

The  offer,  now  made  me,   is  great  and 

generous  beyond  all  expectation.    I  anx 
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well  aware  of  all  the  advantages  and  ho- 
nours that  would  attend  my  accepting, 
and  yet,  I  find  myself  obliged,  in  con- 
science, to  decline  it;  as  I  lately  did  an- 
other of  the  same  kind  (though  not  so 
considerable)  that  was  made  me,  on  the 
part  of  another  English  gentleman.  The 
reasons  which  did  then,  and  do  now,  de- 
termine me,  1  beg  leave,  sir,  briefly  to 
lay  before  you. 

I  wrote  the  "  Essay  on  Truth,"  with 
the  certain  prospeft  of  raising  many  ene- 
mies, with  very  faint  hopes  of  attracting 
the  public  attention,  and  without  any 
views  of  advancing  my  fortune.  I  pub- 
lished it,  however,  because  I  thought  it 
might  probably  do  a  little  good,  by 
bringing  to  nought,  or  at  least  lessening 
the  reputation  of,  that  wretched  systtra 
of  sceptical  philosophy,  which  had  made 
a  most  alarming  progress,  and  done  in- 
credible mischief  to  this  country.  My 
enemies  have  been  at  great  pains  to  re- 
present my  views,  in  that  publication,  as 
very  different:  and  that  my  principal, 
or  only  motive  was,  to  make  a  book, 
Und,  if  possible,  to  raise  myself  higher 
in  the  world.  So  that,  if  I  were  now  to 
accept  preferment  in  the  church,  I  shcould 
be  apprehensive,  that  I  might  strengthf  n 
the  hands  of  the  gainsayer,  and  give  the 
world  some  ground  to  believe,  that  my 
love  of  truth  was  not  quite  so  ^ardent,  or 
so  pure,  as  I  had  preter.<led. 

Besides,  might  it  not  have  the  appear- 
ance of  leviiy  and  insincerity,  and,    by 
some,  be  construed  into  a  want  of  prin- 
ciple, if  I  were  at  these  years,  (for  I. am 
now  thirty-eight)  to  make  such  an   im- 
portant change  in  my  way  of  life,  and  to 
quit,  with  no  other  apparent  motive  than 
that  of  bettering  my  circumstances,  that 
church  of  which  I  have  hitherto  been  a 
member?    If  my  book  has  any  tendency 
to  do  good,  as  i  flatter  myself  it  has,  I 
would  not,  for  the  wealth  of  the  Indies, 
do  any  thing  to  counteract  that  tenden- 
cy;    an<l    I    am    afraid,     th;it    trndency 
might  in  sonie  measure  ho  counteracted, 
(at   U"ast  in  this  country)    if  1   were  to 
give  the  advtr^ary   the   least  ground   to 
charge   me    with    inconsistency.      It   is 
true,    that    the  force  of  my    reasonings 
cannot  be  Tf(iH}l  afl'.cled  by  my  charac- 
ter; trpth  is  truth,  whot  ver  be  the  speak- 
er :    but  even  tiuth  itsijit  bocom«!S  less 
respectable,    when  spoken,   or   supposed 
\o  be  spoken,  by  insincere  lips. 

jt  boa  ttliiu'beci}  biqtcd  to  mc,  by  se- 


veral persons  of  very  sound  judgment, 
that  what  I  have  written,  or  may  here- 
after write,  in  favour  of  religion,  has 
a  chance  of  being  more  attended  to,  if  I 
continue  a  layman,  than  if  I  were  to 
become  a  clergyman.  Nor  am  I  with- 
out apprehensions  (though  some  of  my 
friends  think  tlura  ill-founded)  that, 
from  enrcring  so  late  in  life,  and  from  so 
remote  a  province,  into  the  CJiurch  of 
England,  some  degree  of  ungraceful ness, 
particularly  in  pronunciation,  might  ad- 
here to  my  performances  in  public,  suf- 
ficient to  render  them  less  pleasing,  and 
con^equelltly  less  useful. 

Most  of  these  reasons  were  repeatedly 
urged  upon  me,  during  my  stay  in  Eng- 
land, last  summer;  and  I  freely  own, 
that,  the  more  I  consider  them,  the  more 
weight  they  seem  to  have.  And  from 
the  peculiar  manner  in  which  the  King 
has  been  graciously  pleased  to  distinguish 
rae,  and  from  other  circumstances,  I 
have  some  ground  to  presume,  that  it  is 
his  Majesty's  pleasure,  that  I  should 
continue  where  I  am,  and  employ  my 
leisure  hours  in  prosecuting  the  studies  I 
have  begun.  'I'his  I  can  find  time  to  do 
more  effectually  in  Scotland  than  in 
England,  and  in  Aberdeen  than  in  Edin- 
burgh ;  which,  by  the  bye,  was  one  of 
my  chief  reasons  for  declining  the  Edin- 
burgh professorship.  The  business  of 
my  professorship  here  is  indeed  toilsome; 
but  1  have,  by  fourteen  years  practice, 
made  myself  so  much  master  ol  if,  that 
it  now  requires  little  mental  labour  ;  and 
our  long  summer  vacation,  of  seven 
months,  Icavt-s  me  at  my  own  disposal, 
for  the  greatest  and  best  part  of  the  year; 
a  situation  favourable  to  literary  pro- 
jects, and  now  become  necessary  to  my 
health. 

Soon  after  my  return  home,  in  autumn 
last,  I  had  occasion  to  write  to  the 
Archbishop  of  York,  on  this  subject.  I 
specified  my  reasons  for  giving  up  all 
thoughts  of  church  preferment ;  and  his 
Grace  was  pleased  to  approve  of  them  ; 
nay,  he  condescended  so  lar  as  to  say, 
they  did  me  honour.  I  UM  his  Grace, 
moreover,  that  I  had  already  ijiven  a 
great  deal  of  tr.jublo  to  my  nuble  and 
giMierous  patrons  in  England,  and  could 
not  think  of  being  any  longer  a  burden 
to  them,  now  that  his  Majesty  had  so 
graciously  and  so  generously  made  for 
me  a  provision  equal  to  my  wishes,  and 
SQch  as  puts  it  in  my  power  to  obtain. 
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in  Scotland,  every  convenience  of  life, 
to  which  I  have  any  title,  or  any  inclina- 
tion to  aspire. 

.  I  must,  therefore,  make  it  my  request 
to  you,  that  you  would  present  my  hum- 
ble respects,  and  most  thanktul  acknow- 
ledgmer.ts,  to  the  eminent  person,  at 
whose  desire  you  wrote  your  last  letter, 
(whoso  name  I  hope  you  will  not  be  un- 
der the  necessity  of  concealing  from  me) 
and  assure  him,  that,  though  I  have 
taken  the  liberty  to  decline  his  gPiierous 
ofier,  I  shall,  to  the  last  hour  of  my  life, 
preserve  a  most  grateful  remembrance  of 
the  honour  he  has  condescended  to  con- 
fer upon  me :  and,  to  prove  myself  not 
altogether  unworthy  of  his  goodness, 
shall  employ  that  health  and  leisure 
which  Providence  miiy  hereafter  afford 
me,  in  opposing  infidelity,  heresy,  and 
error,  and  in  promoting  sound  litera- 
ture, and  christian  truth,  to  the  utmost 
^f  ray  power. 
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Aberfleen,  4th  March,   1775. 
HATE  just  finished  a  hasty  perusal  of 
Dr.  Johnson's  Journey.     It    contains 
niany  things  worthy  of  the  author,  and 
is,  on  the  whole,  very  entertaining.      His 
account   of   "  the  Isles,"   is,    I  dare  say, 
very  just ;  I  never  was  there,   and  there- 
fore <'an  say  nothing  of  them,   from    my 
own  knowledge.     His  accounts  of  some 
I'acts,  relating  to  other  parts  of  Scotland, 
are    n«t    unexceptionable.       Either    he 
must  have  been  mis-informed,  or  he  raust 
have  misunderstood   his  informer,  in  re- 
gard  to,  several   of  his   remarks  on   the 
improvement  of  the  country,     I  am  sur- 
prised at  one  of  his  mistakes,  which  leads 
him  once  or  twice  into  perpU-xity,  and 
false  conjecture  : — beseems  not  to  have 
known,  that,  in  the  common  language  of 
Scotland,  Irish  and  Earsc  are  both  used 
to  denote  the  speech  of  the  Scots  High- 
landers;    and   are  as   much  synonimous 
(at  least  in  many  p;irls  of  the  kingdom,) 
as  Scotch    and   Hcuttis/i.     Irish  is  gene- 
rally thought   the   genteeler   appellation, 
and     Earse   the    vulgar   and    colloquial. 
His  remarks   on   the   trees   of  Scotland, 
must  greatly  surprise  a  native.     In  some 
of  our  provinces,  trees  cannot  be  reared 
>y  any  method  ot' cultivation  we  have  yet 


discovered;  in  some,  where  trees  flou-. 
rish  extremely  well,  they  arc  not  much 
cultivated,   because  they  are  not  neces- 
sary ;   but  in  others,   we   have  store  of 
wood,  and   forests  of  great  extent,  and 
of  great  antiquity.     I  am  sorry  to  see  in 
Johnson  some  asperities,  that  seem  to  be 
the  effect  of  national  prejudice.     If  he 
thinks     himself    thoroughly    acquainted 
with  the  character  of  the   Scots  as  a  na- 
tion, he  is  greatly  mistaken.     The  Scots 
have  virtues,  and  the  Scots  have  faults, 
of  which  he  seems  to  have  had  no  parti- 
cular information.     I   am  one  of  those 
who  wish   to  see  the   English  spirit  and 
English  manners  prevail   over  the  whole 
island;  for  I   think  the   English  have  a 
generosity  and  openness  of  nature,  which 
many  of  us   want.     Biat  we  are  not  all, 
without  exception,    a  nation  of  cheats 
and  liars,    as  Johnson  set-ms   willing  to 
believe,   and   to    represent  us.      Of  the 
better  sort  of  our  people,   the  character 
is  just  the  reverse.     I  admire  Johnson's 
genius;   I  esteem  him  for  his  virtues;    I 
shall  ever  cherish  a  grateful  remembrance 
of   the  civilities  I    have    received   from 
him  :  I  have  often,   in  this  country,  ex- 
erted myself  in  defence  both  of  his  cha- 
racter  and    writings:    but   there  are  in 
this  book  several  things  which  I  cannot 
defend.     His  unbelief,  in  regard   to  Os- 
sian,  I  am  not  surprised  at ;   but  I  won- 
der greatly  at  his  credulity  in  regard   to 
the  second  sight.      I  cannot  imagine,  on 
what  grounds  he  could  say,  tbat,   in  the 
universities  of  Scotland,  every  master  of 
arts  may  be  a  doctor  when   he  pleases, 
I   never  heard   of  such   a   thing,   and   I 
have   been  connected   with  our  universi- 
ties, ever  since  I  was  a  boy.     Our   me- 
thod of  giving  doctor's  degrees  I  do  not 
approve  of;   but  we  proceed  on  a  princi- 
ple quite  different  from  what   Dr.  John- 
son mentions. 


LETTER    CXVI. 
Mrs.  Montagu  to  Dr.  Beattie. 

Tunbvidge-wells,  Septembers,  1775. 
Tt  was  not  without  trembling  and  hor- 
ror, I  read  the  account  of  your  over- 
turn, and  the  dangerous  circumstances 
with  which  it  was  attended.  The  tra- 
veller, who  is  obliged  to  traverse  a  path- 
less wilderness,  or  in  a  frail  boat  to  cross 
the  angry  ocean*,  devoui'ly  prays  to  the 

Omnipotent, 
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Omnipofonf,  to  assist  and  preserve  him; 
the  occasion  awakens  his  fears,  and  ani- 
mates his  devotion:  but  it  is  only  from 
experience  and  reflection  we  are  taught 
to  consider  every  day,  which  passes  in 
•nfety,  and  closes  in  peace,  as  a  mercy. 
If  I  had  known  when  you  had  set  out 
from  Denton,  how  near  to  a  precipice 
Tou  would  huve  been  thrown,  I  should 
more  earnestly  have  prayed  for  your  pre- 
servation through  the  journey;  but  the 
incident  at  once  makes  me  sensible,  that 
our  safety  depends,  not  on  the  road,  but 
the  hand  that  upholds  and  guides  us. 

I  left  Denton,  the  first  day  of  August, 
On  the  second,  by  noon,  I  reached  the 
episcopal  palace  of  our  friend,  the  Arch- 
bishop of  York  *,  at  Bishop's  Thorpe. 
1  had  before  visited  him  at  his  family- 
seat  at  Brodsworth.  The  man,  who  has 
a  character  of  his  own,  is  little  changed 
by  varying  his  situation:  I  can  only  say, 
that  at  bis  family-seat,  I  found  him  the 
most  of  a  prelate  of  any  gentleman,  and 
at  his  palace,  the  most  of  a  gentleman  I 
had  ever  seen.  Native  dignity  is  the 
best  ground-work  of  assumed  and  special 
dignity.  We  talked  a  great  deal  of 
you  ;  the  subject  was  copious  and  plea- 
sant. We  considered  you,  as  a  poet, 
with  admiration  ;  as  a  philosopher,  with 
respect;  as  a  Christian,  with  veneration; 
and  as  a  ifriend,  with  aftection.  His 
Grace's  health  is  not  quite  what  we 
could  wish.  I  could  indulge  myself  in 
no  longer  than  one  day's  delay  at  Bi- 
*hop's  Thorpe.  I  then  made  the  best  of 
my  way  to  London,  and,  after  a  very 
sburt  stay  there,  came  to  Tunbridgc.  I 
have  the  happiness  ot  having  Mrs.  Car- 
ter in  my  house,  and  Mrs.  Vesey  is  not 
at  a  quarter  of  a  mile's  distance;  thus, 
thongb  I  live  secluded  from  the  general 
Avorld,  I  have  the  society  of  those  I  love 
best.  I  propose  to  stay  here  about  three 
wreks,  then  I  return  to  London,  to  pre- 
pare for  my  expedition  to  the  south  of 
Trance.  I  ha\e  written  to  a  gentleman 
at  Miintaubau  to  endeavour  to  get  for 
me  a  large  house,  in  any  part  of  that 
town.  I  am  assured  that  the  climate  of 
Montauban  is  very  delightful ;  the  air  is 
dry,  but  not  piercing,  as  at  Monfpelier. 
There  is  but  little  society,  but  there  are 
»ome  provincial  noblesse,  amongst  whom 

•  ll'.n.    Dr.    II:iy    Druntmond,    at   that  time 
.\r'  Kbi.t'i'it  of  V«rk. 


I  hope  to  find  some  who  are  moro  in  the 
ton  of  Louis  XIV.'s  court,  than  I  should 
at  Versailles.  It  is  long  before  the  po- 
lished manners  of  a  court,  arrive  at  the 
distant  regions  of  a  great  country ;  but 
when  there,  they  acquire  a  permanent 
establishment.  At  Paris,  the  minister, 
or  the  favourite  of  the  day,  is  taken  for 
the  model,  and  there  is  a  perpetual 
change  of  manners.  I  think  with  some 
pleasure  of  escaping  the  gloom  of  our 
winter,  and  the  bustle  of  London,  and 
passing  my  time  in  the  blessings  of  cheer- 
ful tranquillity,  and  soft  sunshine;  at 
the  same  time,  there  is  something  pain* 
ful  in  removing  so  far  from  one's  deurfest 
friends. 

I  wish  much  to  see  the  verses  on  the 
pretty  incident  of  the  dove's  alighting 
on  Shakespeare's  statu*.  Of  whatever 
nature  and  disposition  the  animal  had 
been,  he.  might  have  been  presented  as 
a  symbol  of  Shakespeare.  The  gravity 
and  deep  thought  of  the  bird  of  wis- 
dom;  the  sublime  flight  of  the  eagle  to 
the  starry  regions,  and  the  throne  of 
Jove ;  the  pensive  song  of  the  nightin- 
gale, when  she  shuns  the  noise  of  folly, 
and  sooths  the  midnight  visionary ;  the 
pert  jack-daw,  that  faithfully  repeals 
the  chit-chat  of  the  market  or  the  shop; 
the  sky-lark,  that,  soaring,  seems  to  sin<» 
to  the  denizens  of  the  air,  and  set  hev 
music  to  the  tone  of  beings  of  another 
region, — would  all  assort  with  the  geniu\ 
of  universal  Shakespeare, 


LETTER     CXVn, 
Dr.  Beattie  to  Mrs.  Montagu. 

Aberdeen,  17th  September,  1775. 
TTouR  retlections  on  the  little  disas-. 
■*■  ter,  with  which  our  journey  con- 
cluded, exactly  coincide  with  mine.  I 
agree  with  llawkesworth,  that  the  peril 
and  the  deliverance  are  equally  provi- 
dential ;  and  1  wonder  he  did  not  see 
that  both  the  one  and  other  may  be  pro« 
ductive  of  the  very  best  efl'octs.  These 
little  accidents  and  trials  are  necessary 
to  put  us  in  mind  of  that  superintend- 
ing goodness,  to  which  we  are  indebted 
for  every  breath  we  draw,  and  of  which, 
ill  the  hour  of  tranquillity,  many  of  us 
are  too  apt  to  be  forgetlul.  But  you, 
madam,  forget  nothing  which  a  Chris- 
tian 
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tian  ought  to  remember;  and  therefore 
I  hope  and  pray  that  Providence  may 
defend  you  from  every  alarm.  By  the 
way,  there  are  several  things,  besides 
that  preface  to  which  I  just  now  re- 
ferred, in  the  writings  of  Hawkesworth, 
that  shew  an  unaccountable  perplexity 
of  mind  in  regard  to  some  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  natural  religion.  I  observed, 
in  his  conversation,  that  he  took  a  plea- 
tiure  in  ruminating  upon  riddles,  and 
puzzling  questions,  and  calculations  ; 
and  he  seems  to  have  carried  something 
of  the  same  temper  into  his  moral  and 
theological  researches.  His  •*  Almoran 
and  Hamet"  is  a  strange  confused  narra- 
tive, and  leaves  upon  the  mind  of  the 
reader  some  disagreeable  impressions  in 
regard  to  the  ways  of  Providence ;  and 
from  the  theory  of  pity,  which  he  has 
given  us  somewhere  in  the  "  Adventu- 
rer," one  would  suspect  that  he  was  no 
enemy  to  the  philosophy  of  Ilobbes. 
However,  I  am  disposed  to  impute  all 
this  rather  to  a  vague  way  of  thinking, 
than  to  any  perversity  of  heart  or  under- 
standing. Only  J  wish,  that  in  his  last 
work  he  had  been  more  ambitious  to  tell 
the  plain  truth,  than  to  deliver  to  the 
world  a  wonderful  story.  I  confess,  that 
from  the  first  I  was  inclined  to  consider 
liis  vile  portrait  of  the  manners  of  Ota- 
heite,  as  in  part  fictitious ;  and  I  am 
now  assured,  upon  the  very  best  autho- 
rity, that  Dr.  Solander  disavows  some 
of  those  narrations,  or  at  least  declares 
them  to  be  grossly  mis-represented. 
There  is,  in  almost  all  the  late  books  of 
travels  I  have  sf-en,  a  disposition  on  the 
part  of  the  author  to  recommend  licen- 
tious theories.  I  would  not  object  to 
the  truth  of  any  fact,  that  is  warranted 
by  the  testimony  of  competent  witnesses. 
But  how  few  of  our  travellers  are  com- 
petent judges  of  the  facts  they  relate  ! 
iiow  few  of  them  know  any  thing  accu- 
rately, of  the  language  of  those  nations, 
whose  lawsi  religion,  and  moral  senti- 
ments, they  pretend  to  describe!  And 
how  few  of  them  are  free  from  that  in- 
ordinate love  of  the  marvellous,  which 
stimulates  equally  the  vanity  of  the  wri- 
ter, and  the  curiosity  of  the  reader ! 
Suppose  a  Japanese  crew  to  arrive  in 
Ungland,  lake  in  wood  and  water,  ex- 
change a  few  commodities  ;  and,  after  a 
stay  of  three  months,  to  set  sail  for  their 
)Own  country,  and  there  set  iorth  a  his- 


tory of  the  English  government,  religion, 
and  manners  :  it  is,  I  think,  highly  pro.> 
bable,  that,  for  one  truth,  they  would 
deliver  a  score  of  falsehoods.  But  Eu- 
ropeans, it  will  be  said,  have  more  saga- 
city, and  know  more  of  mankind.  Be  it 
so :  but  this  advantage  is  not  without  in- 
conveniences, sufficient  perhaps  to  coun- 
terbalance it.  When  a  European  arrives 
in  any  remote  part  of  the  globe,  the  na- 
tives, if  they  know  any  thing  of  his  coun» 
try,  will  be  apt  to  form  no  favourable 
opinion  of  his  intentions,  with  regard  to 
their  liberties;  if  they  know  nothing  of 
him,  they  will  yet  keep  aloof,  on  ac- 
count of  his  strange  language,  complex- 
ion, and  accoutrements.  In  either  case 
he  has  little  chance  of  understanding 
their  laws,  manners,  and  principles  of 
action,  except  by  a  long  residence  in 
the  country,  which  would  not  suit  tha 
views  of  one  traveller  in  five  thousand. 
He  therefore  picks  up  a  few  strange 
plants  and  animals,  which  he  may  do 
with  little  trouble  or  danger;  and,  at 
his  return  to  Europe,  is  welcomed  by 
the  literati,  as  a  philosophic  traveller  of 
most  accurate  observation,  and  unques- 
tionable veracity.  He  describes,  per- 
haps with  tolerable  exactness,  the  soils, 
plants,  and  other  irrational  curiosities  of 
the  new  country,  which  procures  credit 
to  what  he  has  to  say  of  the  people ; 
though  his  accuracy  in  describing  the 
material  phenomena,  is  no  proof  of  his 
capacity  to  explain  the  moral.  One  can 
easily  dig  to  the  root  of  a  plant,  but  it  is 
not  so  easy  to  penetrate  the  motive  of  an 
action ;  and  till  the  motive  of  an  action 
be  known,  we  are  no  competent  judges 
of  its  morality,  an'd  in  many  cases  the 
motive  of  an  action  is  not  to  be  known 
without  a  most  intimate  knowledge  of 
the  language  and  manners  of  the  agent. 
Our  traveller  then  delivers  a  few  facts 
of  the  moral  kind,  which  perhaps  he  does 
not  understand,  and  from  them  draws 
some  inferences  suitable  to  the  taste  of 
the  times,  or  to  a  favourite  hypothesis. 
He  tells  us  of  a  Californian,  \vbo  sohj 
his  bed  in  a  morning,  and  came  with 
tears  in  his  eyes  to  beg  it  back  at  ni"ht ; 
whence,  he  very  wisely  infers,  that  the 
poor  Californians  are  hardly  one  decree 
above  the  brutes  in  understanding,  for 
that  they  have  neither  foresight  nor  me. 
mory  sufficient  to  direct  their  conducf 
on  the  most  common  occasions  of  life. 
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In  a  word,  tliey  are  qiiite  a  difilrent 
species  of  animal  from  the  liuropeaij  ; 
an<l  it  is  a  groAS  mistake  to  think,  that 
all  mankind  are  desceiuted  from  tlie  same 
first  parents.  But  one  needs  not  go  so 
far  as  to  California,  in  quest  of  men 
*ho  sacrifice  a  future  godci  to  a  present 
gratification.  In  the  metropolis  ot  Great 
Britain  one  may  meet  with  many  re- 
puted Christians,  who  would  act  the 
Mime  part,  for  the  pleasure  of  carousing 
half-a-day  in  a  gin-shop.  Again,  to  il- 
lu>trale  the  same  imporumt  truth,  that 
iiian  is  a  beast,  or  very  little  belter, 
•we  are  told  of  another  nation,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Orellana,  bo  wonderfully 
stupid,  that  they  cannot  reckon  beyond 
the  numher  three,  but  point  to  the  hair 
of  their  head,  whenever  they  would  sig- 
nify a  greater  nun^ber;  as  if  four,  and 
four  thousand,  were  to  them  equally  in- 
conceivable. But,  whence  it  comes  to 
pass,  that  these  people  ave  capable  of 
speech,  or  cf  reckoning  at  all,  even  so 
far  as  to  three,  is  a  difliculty,  of  v.»ich 
our  historian  attempts  not  the  solution. 
But  till  he  shall  sulvc  it,  I  must  beg 
leave  to  tell  him,  that  the  one  half  of  his 
tale  contradicts  the  other  as  effectually, 
as  if  he  had  told  us  of  a  people,  vviio 
were  so  weak  as  to  be  incapable  of  bi)di» 
ly  exertion,  and  yet,  that  he  had  seen 
one  of  them  lift  a  stone  of  a  humired 
weight. — I  beg  your  pardon,  madam, 
for  running  into  this  subject.  The  truth 
is,  I  was  lately  thinking  to  write  upon 
it;  but  I  shall  not  have  leisure  these 
many  months. 

Take  no  farther  concern  about  your 
dwiuf.  The  person  whom  you  honour 
with  your  notice,  I  shall  always  think  it 
my  duty  to  care  for.  I  have  lit  it  be 
kiK)-vvn  in  the  town  what  you  have  done 
for  him  ;  which,  I  hope,  will  be  a  spur 
to  the  generosity  of  others.  He  has 
paid  me  but  one  visit  as  yet.  His  wants 
are  few  ;  and  he  seems  to  be  modest  as 
well  as  magimnimDus.  Both  vinuts  cer- 
tuir.l)  enmlehim  to  consideration. 

I  have  not  yet  seen  the  verses  on 
Shilkl^poare  and  the  dove.  One  thing  I 
am  ceiiain  of,  which  is,  that  they  will 
contaiii  nothing  so  much  to  the  purpose, 
or  so  elegant,  as  what  you  have  said  on 
the  occasion,  in  prose.  You  ju>tly  re- 
mark, that  any  bird  of  chaiactef,  from 
the  eagle  to  the  sky-lark,  from  the  owl 
to  tbe  mock-bird,  might  symbolise  with 


one  or  other  of  the  attributes  of  that 
universal  genius.  But  do  not  you  think, 
that  his  dove-like  qualities  are  among 
those  on  which  he  vow  reflects  with  pe- 
culiar complacency?  And  I  think  it 
could  be  shown,  from  many  things  in 
his  writings,  that  he  resembled  the  dove, 
as  much  as  the  eagle.  There  are  no 
surly  fellows  among  his  favourite  charac- 
ters :  and  he  seems  to  excel  himself  in 
the  delineation  of  a  good-naiured  one. 
Witness  bis  Brutus,  who  is  indee<l  fi- 
nished ton  amove;  and  who,  in  gentle- 
ness of  nature,  exceeds  even  the  Brutus 
of  the  good-natured  Plutarci),  as  this 
last  exceeded,  by  many  degrees,  (if  wa 
are  to  believe  some  creditable  historians) 
the  true  original  Brutus,  who  fell  at 
Philippi.  Tiiere  arc  besides,  in  the  writ- 
ings of  Shakespeare,  innumerable  pas- 
sages that  bespeak  a  mind  peculiarly  at* 
tentive  to  the  rights  of  humanity,  and 
to  the  feelings  of  animal  nature.  Lear, 
when  his  distress  is  at  the  highest,  sym- 
pathises with  those,  who,  amidst  tha 
pinchings  of  want  and  nakedness,  are  ex- 
posed to  the  tempestuous  elements.  I 
need  not  put  you  in  mind  of  the  poor  se- 
questered stag  in  **  As  you  like  it;"  nor 
need  1  sjy  more  on  a  subject,  with 
which  you  are  much  better  acquainted 
than  1  am. 


LET  I  Ell    CXVm. 

Dr.  Uealfie  to  the  Honourable 
Mr.  Baron  Gordon. 

Aberdeen,  6lli  Fcbrunry,   17~6. 

T  HAVE  been  very  much  employed  in 
preparing  some  little  things  of  mine 
for  the  press;  otherwise  I  should  sooner 
have  acknowledged  the  favour  of  your 
most  obliging  letter. 

The  last  time  I  read  ^'ir;iil,  I  took  it 
into  my  head,  that  the  tejitli  and  ele- 
venth books  of  the  .Eneid  were  not  so 
highly  finished  as  the  rest.  Every  body 
knows,  that  the  last  six  books  are  less 
perfect  thaji  the  first  six  ;  and  1  fancie«l 
that  some  of  the  last  six  came  nearer  to 
j)erleciion  than  others.  I  cannot  now 
recollect  my  reasons  for  this  conceit; 
but  1  propose  to  read  the  yEneid  aguin, 
as  soon  as  I  have  got  riil  of  this  publica- 
tion; and  1  liope  1  shall  then  be  in  a 
condition  to  gi\e  something  of  a  rea'^on.'i- 
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ble  aiiswfT  to  any  question  you  may  do  at  presoiit  prepared.  When  I  have  tt« 
me  the  honour  to  propose  in  regard  to  ]dcasure  lo  pay  my  respects  to  you  at 
that  matter.  Cluny,  which,    I   liope,    will   be  early  in 

1  do  not  mean,   that  the  tenth  or  ele-     the  summer,   I  shall   be  glad  to  talk  over 
venth  books  arc  at  all  imperfect ;  I  only     these  matters,  and  to  correct  my  opinions 
mean,    that  they  fall  short  of  Virgilian     by  yours, 
perfection.      .And    many   passages  there, 
are  in  both,   which  Virgil  himself  could 
not,   in  my  opinion,  have   made  better. 
Such    are    the    story  of   Mczentius   and 
Lausus,  in  the  end   of  the  tenth  book  ; 
and   that   passage  in  the  eleventh,  where 
old   Evander  meets  the  dead  body  of  his 


LETTER  CXIX. 
Dr.  Bcattie  to  the  Duchess  of  Gordons 
Aberdeen,  lOiii  Janunry,  1779. 


-on.     Mezcntius  is   a  character  of  Vir-  TV/TAJoa  Mercer  made  me  very  happy 
»il's  own  contrivance,  and  it  is  extreme-  -*■'-*■  with  the  news  he  brought  from  Gor- 
ly  well'drawn  :   an  old  tyrant,  haled  by  don-Castle,  particularly  when  he  assured 
his   people,    on   account  of  his  impiety  me  that  your  Grace  was  in  perfect  health, 
and  cruelty,  yet  graced  with  one  amia>  lie  told  me  too,  tliat  your  solitude  was 
ble  virtue,  which  is  sometimes  found   in  at  an  end   for  some  lime ;  which,   1  con- 
very  rugged  minds,  a  tender  affection  for  fess,  I  was  not  sorry  to  hear.     Seasons 
a  most  deserving  son.     Tilial  aflfcction   is  of  recot lection  may  be  useful ;   but  when 
one  of  those  virtues  which  V'irgil  dwells  one  begins  to    find    pleasure   in    sighing 
,iipon   with   peculiar  pleasure;   he  never  over   Young's   "Night  Thoughts"   in  a 
omits  any  opportunity  of  bringing  it  in,  corner,  it  is  time  to  shut  the  book,  and 
and  he  always  paints  it  in  the  n\ost  love-  return  to  the  company.     I  grant,  that, 
ly  colours.      iEneas,    Ascanius,    Eurva-  while  the  mind  is  in  a  certain  state,  those 
lus,   Lausus,  are  all  eminent  for  this  vir-  gloomy  ideas  give  exquisite  delight ;   but 
tue  ;  and  Turnus,  when  he  asks  his  life,  their  effect  resembles  that  of  intoxication 
asks  it  only  for  the  sake  of  his  poor  old  upon    the    body;    they   may  produce   a 
father.     Let  a  young  man  read  the /Eneid  temporary  fit  of  feverish  exultation,  but 
with  taste  and  attention,  antl   then  be  an  qualms,  and   weakened   nerves,   and   de- 
undutiful  child  if  he  can.     I  think  there  pression  of  spirits,  are  the  consequence, 
is  nothing  very  distinguishing  in  Camilla.  1  have  great  respect  for  Dr.  Young,  both 
l*erhaps  it  is  not  easy  to  ijna^ine  more  «is  a  man  and  as  a  poet ;    I   used   to  de- 
than   one  form   of  that  character.     The  your  his  "  Night  Thoughts"  with  a  sa-' 
adventures  of  her  early  youth,  are,  how-  tisfaction  not   unlike  that  which,  in  my 
ever,  highly   interesting,  and  wihlly  ro-  younger  years,  I    have  found   in  walking 
Biantic.     The  circumstance  of  her  being,  alone   in  a  church-yard,    or  in   a   wild 
when   an  infant,  thrown  across  a  river,  mountain,  by   the  light  of  the  moon,  at 
tied  to  a  javelin,  is  so  very  singular,  that  midnight.    Such  tilings  may  help  to  soften 
I  should  suppose  Virgil   had  found  it  in  a   rugged  mind;  and   I  believe  1    might 


sonif  history;  and,  if  I  mistake  not,  Plu- 
tarch has  told  such  a  story  of  King  Pyr- 
rlius.  The  battle  of  th^e  horsr,  in  the 
end   of  the   eleventh   book,  is  well  con- 


have  been  the  better  for  them.  But 
yoftr  Grace's  heart  is  already  •'  too  fecl- 
"  ingly  alive  lo  each  line  impulse  ;"  and, 
therefore,    to  you    I    would    recommend 


ducted,  considering  that  Virgil  was  there     g^y  thoughts,  cheerful  books,  and  spright 


left  to  his  shifts,  and  had  not  Homer  lo 
assist  him.  The  speeches  of  Drances  and 
Turnus  are  highly  animated  ;  and  no- 
thing could  be  bettei  contrived  to  raise 
our  idea  of  /Enea"^,  than  the  answer  which 
Diomede  gives  to  the  ambassadors  from 
the  Italian  army 


Iv  company;  I  might  have  saiil  compant^ 
without  any  limitation,  for  wherever  you 
are,  the  company  must  be  jprighily.  Ex- 
cuse this  obtrusion  of  advice.  We  are 
all  physicians  who  have  arrived  at  forty  ; 
and  as  I  have  been  studying  the  anatomy 
of  the  human  mind  these  fifteen  years  and 


I   ought  to  ask   pardon  for  troubling     upwards,  I  think  I  ought  to  be  suniething 
you  with  those  superficial    reinurks.     But     of  ^  soul-doctor  by  ihis  tiiue. 
a  desire  to  approve  myself  worthy  of  be-  When  I  first  read  Young,  my  heart  '.tus 

ing  honoured   with  your  commands,   has     broken  to  think  of  the  poor  magi's  ul/lic- 
kd  me  mio  a  subject,  for  which  I  am  not     lions.     Afterwards,  I  took  it  in  m^  head, 

that 
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tlmt  where  there  was  so  much  lamciila- 
tion  there  could  not  be  excessive  suffer- 
jii£;;  and  I  could  not  help  applying  to 
him  sometimes  those  lines  of  a  song, 

"  Believe  me,  the  shepherd  but  feijcns  > 
"  He's  wretched,  to  show  he  has  wit." 

On  talking  with  some  of  Dr.  Young's 
particular  friends  in  England,  I  have 
since  found  that  my  conjecture  was  right ; 
for  that,  while  he  was  composing  the 
"  Night  Thoughts,"  he  was  really  as 
cheerful  as  any  other  man. 

I  well  know  the  effect  of  what  your 
Grace  expresses  so  properly,  of  a  cold 
yes  returned  to  a  warm  sentiment.  One 
meets  with  it  often  in  company;  and,  in 
most  companies,  with  nothing  else.  And 
yet  it  is  perhaps  no  great  loss,  upon  the 
xvholc,  that  one's  enthusiasm  doss  not 
always  meet  with  an  adequate  return.  A 
disappointment  of  this  sort,  now  and 
then,  may  have  uporj  the  mind  an  effect 
something  like  that  of  the  cold  bath  upon 
the  body ;  it  gives  a  temporary  shock, 
but  is  followed  by  a  very  delightful  glow 
«s  soon  as  one  gets  into  a  society  of  the 
riglit  temperature.  'I'hey  resemble  too 
iti  another  respect.  A  cool  companion 
may  be  disagreeable  at  first,  bnt  in  a 
little  time  he  becomes  les-s  so;  and  at 
our  fust  plunge  we  are  impatient  to  get 
out  of  the  bath,  hut  if  we  stay  in  it  a 
minute  or  two,  we  lose  the  sense  of  its 
extreme  coldness.  Would  not  your  Grace 
think,  from  what  1  am  saying,  or  rather 
])reaching,  that  I  was  the  most  social  man 
upon  earth  ?  And  yc-t  1  am  become  al- 
most an  hermit :  1  have  not  made  four 
visits  these  four  months.  Not  that  1  am 
)  unning  away,  or  have  any  design  to  run 
iiwiiy,  from  the  world.  It  is,  I  rather 
think,  the  world  that  is  running  away 
from  me. 

No  character  was  ever  more  fully,  or 
more  concisely  drawn,  than  that  of  JNIu- 
jor  Mercer  by  your  Grace.  I  was  cer- 
tain you  would  like  him  the  more,  the 
longer  y<;u  knew  him.  \Vith  more  learn- 
ing than  any  other  man  of  my  acquaint- 
ance, he  has  all  the  playfulness  of  a 
8choi)l-boy ;  and  unites  the  wit  and  the 
wisdom  of  Montescjuii-u,  with  the  si-nsi- 
bility  of  Uousseau,  and  the  generosity  of 
Tom  JoiK'S,  Your  Grace  has  likewise  a 
very  jll^t  idea  of  Mrs.  Mercer.  She  is 
most  amiable,  and  well  accomplished  ; 
hud,  in  guuducss  and  gcueru&ity  of  na- 


ture, is  not  inferior  even  to  the  Majoi* 
himself.  I  met  her  the  other  day,  and 
was  happy  to  find  her  in  better  health 
than  I  think  she  has  been  for  some  years. 
This  will  be  most  welcome  news  to  the 
Major.  Pray,  docs  your  Grace  think 
that  he  blames  me  for  not  writing  to  him 
this  great  while  ?  The  true  reason  is, 
that  I  have  not  had  this  great  while  any 
news  to  send  him,  but  what  I  knew  would 
give  him  pain;  and  therefore  I  thought 
it  better  not  to  write,  especially  as  we 
have  been  in  daily  expectation  of  seeing 
him  here  these  several  weeks.  Will  your 
Grace  take  the  trouble  to  tell  him  this  ? 
There  is  no  man  to  whom  I  have  been 
so  much  obliged ;  and,  with  one  or  two 
exceptions,  there  is  no  man  or  womaa 
whom  1  love  so  well. 


LETTER    CXX. 

The  same  to  the  same. 

Aberdeen,  5th  July,  1791 
T  NOW  sit  down  to  make  good  the 
■*■  threatening  denounced  in  the  conclu- 
sion of  a  letter,  which  I  had  the  honour 
to  write  to  your  Grace  about  ten  days 
ago.  The  request  I  am  going  to  make  I 
should  preface  with  many  apologies,  if  I 
did  not  know,  that  the  personage  to 
whom  I  address  myself  is  too  well  ac- 
quainted with  all  the  good  emotions  of 
the  human  heart,  to  blame  the  warmth 
of  a  school-boy  attachment,  and  too  ge- 
nerous to  think  the  worse  of  me  tor 
wishing  to  assist  an  unfortunate  friend. 

'i'hrcc  weeks  ago,  as  I  was  scribbling 
in  my  garret,  a  man  entered,  whom  ac 
first  I  did  not  know  ;  but,  on  his  debir- 
ing  me  to  look  him  in  the  face,  I  soon 
recollected  an  old  friend,  whom  I  had 
not  seen,  and  scarcely  heard  of,  these 
twenty  years.  He  and  I  lodged  in  the 
same  house,  when  we  attended  the  school 
of  Laurencekirk,  in  the  year  17*7.  I 
was  then  about  ten  years  old,  and  he 
about  fifteen.  As  he  took  a  great  liking 
to  me,  he  hud  many  opportunities  of 
obliging  me;  having  much  more  know- 
ledge  of  the  world,  as  well  as  more  bo- 
dily biringth,  than  I.  He  was,  besides, 
an  ingenious  mechanic,  and  made  f^r  me 
many  little  things:  and  it  must  not  be 
forgotten,  that  he  first  put  a  violin  in  my 
hands,  and  gave  me  the  only  lessons  in 
music  1  ever  received.     Tour  years  after 

this 
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this  period,  I  went  to  college,  and  he  en-  tion  as  still  more  forlorn  ihan  he  had  re- 
gaged   in  farming.     But  our  acquaint-  presented  it. 

ance  was  renewed  about  five  years  after,         It  is  in  behalf  of  this  poor  man,  that  I 

when  I   remember  he  made  me  the  con-  now  venture  to  implore  your  Grace's  ud- 

fident  of  a  passion  he  had  for  the  greatest  vice  and  assistance.     I  am  well  aware, 

beauty  in  that  part  of  the  country,  whom  that,  though  his  case  is  very  interesting 

he  soon  after  married.  tome,  there  is  nothing  extraordinary  iu 

I  was  very  glad  to  see  my  old  friend  it ;  and  that  your  Grace  must  often  be 


so  unexpectedly ;  and  we  talked  over 
many  old  stories,  which,  though  interest- 
ing to  us,  would  have  given  little  plea- 
sure to  any  body  else.  But  my  satisfac- 
tion was  soon  changed  to  regret,  when, 


solicited  for  others  in  like  circumstances. 
It  is,  therefore,  with  the  utmost  reluct- 
ance, that  I  have  taken  this  liberty.  If 
your  Grace  thinks,  that  an  application 
from  me  to  Mr.  Baron  Gordon  might  b« 


upon  inquiring  into  the  particulars  of  his     sufficient  to  procure  one  of  the  offices  in 


fortune  during  these  twenty  years,  I 
found  he  had  been  very  unsuccessful. 
His  farming  projects  had  miscarried  ; 
and,  happening  to  give  some  offence  to  a 
young  woman,  who  was  called  the  house- 
keeper of  a  gentleman  on  whom  he  de 


question  for  my  friend,  I  would  not  wish 
you  to  have  any  trouble;  but  if  my  ap- 
plication were  enforced  by  yours,  it  would 
have  a  better  chance  to  succeed.  This, 
however,  I  do  not  request,  if  it  i»  not  so 
easy  to  your  Grace,  as   to   be  almost  u 


pended,  she  swore  she  would  be  revenged,  matter  of  indifference. 
to   his   ruin ;    and   was   as  good  as   her         By  the  first  convenient  opportunity  I 

wOrd.     He  satisfied  his  creditors,  by  giv-  hope  to  send  your  Grace  a  sort  of  curi- 

ing  them  all  his  substance  ;  and,  retiring  osity,  —  four    elegant    Pastorals,     by   a 

to  a  small   house  in  Johnshaven  *,  made  Quaker; — not   one  of  our   Quakers    of 


a  shift  to  support  his  family  by  working 
as  a  joiner;  a  trade  which,  when  a  boy, 
lie  had  picked  up  for  his  amusement. 
But  a  consumptive  complaint  overtook 
him;  and  though  he  got  the  better  of  it, 
he  has  never  since  been  able  to  do  any 
thing  that  requires  labour,  and  can  now 


Scotland,  but  a  true  English  Quaker, 
who  says  thee  and  thou,  and  comes  into 
a  room,  and  sits  down  in  company,  with- 
out taking  oft"  his  hat.  For  ail  this,  he 
is  a  very  worthy  man,  an  elegant  scho- 
lar, a  cheerful  companion,  tavi  a  par- 
ticular friend    of    mine.      His   name  is 


only  make   fiddles,  and  some  such  little     John  Scotl  of  Amwell,  near  Ware,  Ilert- 


Hiaiters,  for  which  there  is  no  great  de- 
mand in  the  place  where  he  lives.  He 
told  me,  he  had  come  to  Aberdeen  on 
purpose  to  put  me  in  mind  of  our  old 
acquaintance,  and  sec  whether  I  could 
do  any  thing  for  him.  1  asked,  in  wh^t 
respect  he  wished  me  to  serve  him.  \\& 
would  do  any  thing,  he  said,  for  his  fai-- 
mily,  that  was  not   dishonourable :  and, 


fordshire,  where  he  lives  in  an  elegant 
retirement,  (fm-  his  fortune  is  very  good); 
and  lias  dug  in  a  chalk-hill,  near  his- 
house,  one  of  the  most  curious  grottos- 
I  have  ever  seen.  As  it  is  only  twenty 
miles  from  London,  I  would  recommeiul 
it  to  your  Grace,  when  you  are  there,^ 
as  worth  going  to  visit,  Y'our  Grace 
will   be  pleased  with    his  Pastorals,    not 


on  pressing  him  a  little  further,  I  found,     only  on  account  of   their  morality  and 
that  the  height  of  his  ambition  was  to  be     sweet    versification,    but    also    for  tlu-ir 
a  tide-waiter,  a  land-waiter,  or  an  ofii-     images  and  descriptions,  which  area  very 
cer  of  excise.     I  told  him,  it  was  parti-     exact  picture  of  the  groves,  woods,  wa- 
culprly  unlucky,  that  I  had  not  the  least     lejs,  and  windmills,  of  that  part  of  iUigr- 
influence,    or    even    acquaintance,    with     imij  where  he  resides, 
any  one  commissioner,  either  of  the  ex- 
cise or  customs:  but,  as  I  did    not  care 
to  discourage  him,  I  promised  to  think  of 
his  case,  and  to  do  what  I  could.     1  have 
since  seen  a  clergyman,  who  knows  my 
friend  very  well,  and  describes  his  condi- 


*  A  small  flshia;  town  in  th«t  county  of  Kin- 
CHi'diim. 
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LETTER    CXXr. 

The  same  to  the  same. 

W-hitehall,  16lh  Majf,  IfSl. 
T   KATE  seen   most   of  the   fasliionable 

curiosities;  but  will  not  trouble  your 
Trace  with  any  particular  account  of 
them.  The  exhibition  of  pictures  at  the 
Royal  Academy  is  the  best  of  the  kind  I 
have  seen.  '1  he  best  pieces,  in  my  opi- 
nion, are,  Thais  (with  a  torcL  in  her 
hand);  the  Death  cf  Dido;  and  a  Boy 
supposed  to  be  listening  to  a  v/onderful 
stor)-;  these  thr«e  by  Sir  Joshua  Rey- 
nolds: a  Shepherd-boy,  by  Gainsbo. 
rough:  some  landscapes,  by  Barrett. 
Christ  healing  the  Sick,  by  West,  is  a 
prodigious  great  work,  and  has  in  it  great 
variety  of  expression;  but  there  is.  a 
glare  and  a  hardness  in  tlie  colouring, 
which  makes  it  look  more  like  a  picture 
than  like  nature.  Gainsborougii's  pic- 
ture of  the  King  is  the  strongest  likeness 
I  have  tvcrseen;  his  Queen  too  is  very 
well :  but  he  has  not  given  them  atti- 
tudes becoming  their  rank  ;  the  King  has 
his  hat  in  his  hand,  and  the  Queen  looks 
as  if  she,  were  going  to  curtsey  in  the 
beginning  of  a  minuit.  Others  niiiy 
think  diflercntlv  :  1  give  my  own  opi- 
iiion. 

There  is  nothing  at  either  playhouse 
that  is  in  tht;  least  captivating ;  nor,  I 
think,  one  player,  IMrs.  Abingdon  ex- 
cepted, whom  one  would  wii>h  to  see  a 
second  time.  I  was  shocked  at  Lconi, 
in  "Had  1  a  heart  for  falsehood,"  *:c. 
A  wan  singinj;  with  a  woman's  voice, 
sounds  as  unnatural  to  me,  as  a  woman 
singing  with  a  man's.  Either  may  do  in 
a  private  compjiny,  where  it  is  enough  if 
people  are  divj-rted  ;  hut  on  a  stage, 
*liere  nature  ought  to  be  imitated,  both 
are  in  my  opinion  intolerable. 

Johnson's  ntiw  "  Lives"  are  published. 
He  is,  as  your  Grace  heard  he  woiild  be, 
veiy  sevi-rc  on  my  poor  friend,  Gray. 
His  life  of  Pupc  is  excellent;  and  in  all 
Ilia  lives  there  is  merit,  as  they  contain  a 
great  vprieiyof  souinl  criticism  and  pleas- 
ing informalion.  He  has  not  done  jus- 
tici'  to  Lord  Lyttellon.  lie  has  found 
iripuns  to  pay  me  a  xry  great  compli- 
iv.et.  f,  for  which  1  am  much  obliged  to 
him,,  in  speaking  of  Mr.  Gray's  journey 
Ui\o  Scvtland  \u  IjSH. 


Copley's  picture  of  Lord  Chatham's 
Death  is  an  exliibition  of  itself.  It  is  a 
vast  collection  of  portraits,  some  of  them' 
very  Jike :  but,  excepting  three  or  four 
of  the  personages  present,  few  of  this 
vast  assembly  soem  to  be  much  affected 
with  the  great  event  ;  which  divests  the 
picture  of  its  unity,  and  will  in  the  n6xt 
age  make  it  cease  to  be  interesting. 


LETTER    CXXn. 
Dr.  Beat  lie  to  Sir  William  Forbes. 

Iluuton,  neap  Maidstone,  Kent, 
nth  Juli',  1784. 

T  AM  now,  my  dear  Sir,  arrived  at  a 
place,  where  external  nature  wears  a 
face  of  the  most  profound  tranquillity; 
and  sit  down  to  thank  you  for  your  two 
last  letters,  which  came  to  hand  the  day 
before  I  left  the  town.  It  is  so  far  for- 
tunate, that  Mrs.  B.'s  removal  to  Mus- 
selburgh was  attended  with  so  little  in- 
convenience. My  confidence  in  your 
friendship  atul  goodness  entirely  satisfies 
me,  that  you  will  soon  put  matters  on  a 
right  footing.  I  lament,  indeed,  that 
your  attcmion  to  me  and  mine  should 
give  you  so  much  trouble;  but  the  con* 
sciousness  of  doing  good  to  the  unfortu- 
nate and  forlorn  will  in  part  reward  you  ; 
and  no  mind  ever  possessed  tiiat  consci* 
ousncss  in  a  moie  exquisite  degree  than 
yours  has  reason  to  do. 

Tlie  hot  weather  made  London  so  dis- 
agreeable, that  1  was  obliged  to  leave  it 
before  I  had  seen  all  my  friends :  I  must 
make  a  longer  stay  when  I  return  thi- 
ther. I  wish  I  had  time  and  capacity  to 
give  you  a  description  of  this  parsonage. 
It  is  delightfully  situated  about  half-way 
down  a  hill  fronting  the  south,  about  a 
mile  from  Coxheath.  My  windows  com- 
mand a  prospect,  extending  southward 
about  twelve  miles,  and  Irom  east  to  west 
not  less,  1  suppose,  than  forty.  In  this 
whole  space  I  do  not  see  a  ^inglc  speck 
of  ground  that  is  not  in  the  highest  de- 
gree cultivated  ;  for  Coxheath  is  not  in 
sight.  The  lawns  in  the  neighbourhood, 
the  hop-grounds,  the  lich  verdure  of  the 
trees,  and  lluir  endless  variety,  form  a 
scenery  so  picturesque  end  so  iuxuriiwit, 
that  it  is  not  easy  to  fancy  any  thing 
finer.  Add  to  this  tlie  cottages,  churches, 
and  villages,  rising  here  aud  there  amung 
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the  trees,  and  scattered  over  the  whole 
country;  clumps  of  oaks,  and  other  lof- 
ty trees,  disposed  in  ten  thousand  differ- 
ent forms,  and  some  of  them  visible  in 
the  horizon  at  the  distance  of  more  than 
ten  miles  ;  ami  you  will  have  some  idea 
of  the  beauty  of  Huiiton.  The  only  thing* 
WHtiiiiig  is  the  murmur  of  running  wa- 
ter ;  hut  ne  have  some  ponds  and  clear 
pools  that  flitter  tluouj^h  the  trees,  and 
'•  .have  a  very  pleasing  (fleet.  With  abun- 
dance.of  shade,  we  have  no  damp  nor 
fenny  ground:  and  though  the  country 
looks  at  a  distance  like  one  continued 
grove,  the  trees  do  not  press  upon  us  : 
indeed  I  do  not  at  present  see  one  that 
I  could  wish  removed.  '1  here  is  no  road 
within  sight,  tlic  hedges  that  ovei^uing 
the  hi;.'hways  being  very  hi^ii ;  so  that  we 
see'  neither  travellers  nor  carriages,  and 
indeed  hardly  any  thing  in  motion  ;  which 
conveys  such  an  idea  of  peace  and  quiet, 
as  I  think  I  never  was  conscious  of  he- 
fore  ;  and  forms  a  most  striking  contrast 
witli  the  endless  noise  and  restless  multi- 
tudes of  Piccadilly, 

But  v.hat   pleitses  me  nanst  at  Hunton 
is  not  now  in  view  ;  for  my   friend,  the 
Bishop  of  Chester,  is  gone  out   a  riding. 
You   are  no  stranger   to  the  character  of 
this  amiable  man.     Mrs.    Porteus  is  not 
less  amiable.     Their  house  is  the  mansion 
of   peace,  piety,  and  cheerfulness.     The 
Bishop  has   improved  his  parsonage  and 
the  grounds  abi.ut  it  as  much  as  lliey  can 
be    improved,  and    made  ii    one  of  the 
pleasantest spots  in  EngUini!.    The  wholeis 
bounded  by  a  winding  gravel  walk,  about 
half-a-mile  in  circumference.      Close  by, 
lives  a  most  agreeable  lady,  with  whom 
we  a!!  breakfasted  to-day.    She  is  the  wi- 
dow of  Sir  Roger  Twisden ;  and,   though 
not  more  than  five-and-twenty,  lives  in 
this  elegant  retirement,  and  employs  her- 
self chicHy  in  the  education  of  her  daugh- 
ter, a  fine  child  of  four  years  of  age,  who 
is   mistress  of  her  catechism,  and   reads 
wonderfully  well.     I  expect  soon   to  see 
our  friend  Mr.    Langton,  as  the  Bishop 
proposes  to  send  him  an  invitation,   Ro- 
chester being  only  ten  miles  oti".     Tun- 
bridge  wells  is  fifteen  mile*  the  other  way. 


FROM     TUF,     LETTr.HS    OF 
SIR   WILLIAM  JONES. 

LETTER    CXXIir. 

Mr.  Junes,  at  the  A^e  of  Fourteen,  to  his 
SiAttr. 

Dear  Sister, 
"TX7"!ii:N  I  received  your  letter,  I  was 
very  concerned  to  hear  the  death 
of  your   friend   Mr.    Reynolds,    which  I 
consider  as  a  piece  of  affliction  common 
to  us  both.     Tor  although  my  knowledge 
of  his  name  or  character  is  of  no  long 
date,  and  though   I  never  had  any  per- 
sonal accpiainlance  with  him,  yet  (as  you 
observe)   we  ought  to  regret  the   loss  of 
every  honourable  man  ;  and  if  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  your  conversation,  I  would 
certainly  give  you  any  consolatory  ad- 
vice that  lay  in  my  power,  and  make  it 
my  business  to  convince  you  what  a  real 
share  1   take  in  your  chagrin.     And  yet 
to  reason   philosophically,  1   cannot  help 
thinking  any  grief  upon  a  person's  death 
very  supertluous,    and   inconsistent  with 
sense-:  for  \»:hat  is  the  cause  of  our  sor- 
row ?     Is  it   because  we  hate  the  person 
deceased  ?    that  were   to   imply  strange 
contradiction,  to  express  our  joy  by  the 
common   signs  of  sorrow.      If,    on   the 
other  hantl,  we  grieve  for  one  who  wa* 
dear  to  us,  I  should  reply  that  we  should, 
on  the  contrary,    rejoice  at  his  having  . 
left  a  state  so  perilous  and  uncertain  as 
life  is.     The   common   strain  is;    "  'Tis 
*'  pity  so  virtuous  a  man  should  die:"— 
but   I   assert  the  contrary ;  and  when  I 
hear  the  death  of  a  person  of  merit,  I 
cannot    help    reflecting,    bow   happy  he 
must   be  who  nov/  takes  the  reward  of 
his  excellencies,    without  the  possibility 
oV  falling  away  from  them  and  losiii;:^  the 
virtue  which  he  professed,  on  who^e  cha- 
racter deatlv  has  fixed  a  kind  of  seal,  and 
placed  him  out  of  the  reach  of  vice  and 
infamy !    for  death  only  closes  a  man's 
reputation,  and  determines  it   as  either 
good  or  bad.     On  the  contrary,  in  life 
nothing  is  certain  ;  whilst  any  one  is  lia- 
ble to  alteration,    we  may   possibly  be 
forced    to  retract    our  esteem    for   him, 
and  some  time  or  other  he  may  appear 
to    us,    as   under  a  different  light   than 
what  he  does  at  present;   for  the  Ute  of 
jk;  man  can  be  pronounced  either  happ] 
or    miserable,    virtuous    or    aban  lonedf 
before  the  conclusion  of  it.    It  was  up< 
3  M  QK 
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en  this  reflection,  that  Solon,  being  asked 
ly  Croesus,  a  monarch  ol  iiumcn:>e  riches, 
who  was  th"  happiest  man  ?  answered, 
After  your  death  I  shall  be  able  to  de- 
termine. Besides,  thouf^li  a  man  should 
pursue  a  constant  and  determinate  course 
of  virtue,  though  he  were  to  keep  a  re- 
fjular  symmetry  and  uniformity  in  his 
actions,  and  prcseri'c  the  beauty  of  his 
reputation  to  the  last,  yet  (while  he 
lives)  his  very  virtue  may  incur  some 
evil  imputation,  and  provoke  a  thousand 
murmurs  of  detraction;  for,  believe  me, 
my  dear  sister,  there  is  no  instance  of 
any  virtue,  or  social  excellence,  which 
has  not  excited  the  envy  of  innumerable 
assailants,  whose  acrimony  is  raised 
barely  by  seeing  others  pleased,  and  by 
hearing  commendation  which  another 
enjoys.  It  is  not  easy  in  this  life  for  any 
man  to  escape  censure;  and  infamy  re- 
quires very  little  labour  to  assist  its  cir. 
culation.  But  there  is  a  kind  of  sanc- 
tion in  the  characters  of  the  dead,  which 
gives  due  force  and  reward  to  their  me- 
rits, and  defends  them  from  the  sugges- 
tions of  calumny.  But  to  return  to  the 
point;  what  reason  is  there  to  disturb 
yourself  on  this  melancholy  occasion  ? 
do  but  retlect  that  thousands  die  every 
moment  of  lime,  that  even  while  wc 
speak,  some  uidiappy  wretch  or  other  is 
cither  pining  with  hunger,  or  pinched 
with  poverty,  sometimes  giving  up  his  life 
to  the  point  of  the  sword,  torn  with  con- 
vulsive agonies,  and  undergoing  many 
miseries  which  it  were  superfluous  to 
mention,  ^\c  should  therefore  compare 
our  afflictions  with  those  who  are  more 
miserable,  and  not  with  those  who  are 
more  happy.  I  am  ashamed  to  add 
more,  lest  I  should  seem  to  mistrust  your 
prudence  ;  but  next  week,  when  I  un- 
derstand your  mind  is  more  composed,  1 
shall  write  you  word  how  all  things  go 
here.  1  designed  to  write  you  this  letter 
in  French,  but  J  thought  I  could  ex- 
press my  thoughts  with  more  energy,  in 
my  own  language. 

I  come  now,  after  a  long  interval,  to 
mention  some  more  private  circumstances. 
Pray  {;ive  my  duty  to  my  Mamma,  and 
thank  her  for  my  shirts.  They  tit,  in  my 
opinion,  very  well;  though  Biddy  says 
rhey  are  too  little  in  the  arms.  You 
may  expect  a  letter  from  mc  every  day 
in  the  week  till  I  come  home;  for  JNIrs. 
Bibcoe  has  desired  it,  and  has  given  me 
some  frul:k^.      When   vou  see  her.   vou 


may  tell  hor  that  her  little  boy  serds 
his  duty  to  her,  and  Mr.  Biscoe  his  l«)ve 
to  his  sister,  and  desires  to  be  remem- 
bered to  Miss  Clecve :  he  also  sends  his 
conijjliments  to  my  Mamma  and  you. 
Upon  my  word  I  never  thought  our  bleak 
air  would  have  so  good  an  efi'ect  upon 
him.  His  complexion  is  new  ruddy, 
whicii  before  was  sallow  and  pale,  and 
he  is  indeed  much  groun;  but  1  now 
speak  of  trifles,  I  mean  in  comparison  of 
his  learning;  and  indeed  he  takes  that 
with  wi  nderful  acuteness ;  besides,  Ids 
excessive  high  spirits  increase  mine,  and 
give  me  comfort,  since,  after  Parnell's 
ileparture,  he  is  almost  the  only  company 
I  keep.  As  for  news;  the  only  article  I 
know  is,  that  Mrs.  Far  is  dtad  and  bu- 
ried. Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sumner  are  well: 
the  latter  thanks  you  for  bringing  the 
letter  from  >our  old  iicquuintance,  and 
the  former  has  made  me  an  elegant  pre- 
sent. 1  am  now  very  much  taken  up 
with  study  ;  am  to  speak  Antony's  speech 
in  Sliiikespeare's  Julius  Cajsar  (which 
play  I  will  read  to  you  when  I  come  to 
town),  and  am  this  week  to  make  a  de- 
clamation. I  add  no  more  than  the  sin^ 
ct:rt:  well-wishes  of  vour  faithful  friend. 
&c. 

LETTER    CXXIV. 

Mr.  Jones  to  Ladj/  Spencer. 

September  7,  l'G9. 

T^HE  necessary  trouble  of  coriecling  th^ 
first  printed  sheets  of  my  history,  pre' 
vented  me  to-day  from  l)Byiiig  a  proper 
respect  to  the  memory  ot  Shakespeare, 
by  attending  his  jubilee.  But  I  was  re- 
solved to  do  all  the  honour  in  my  power 
to  as  great  a  poet,  and  set  out  in  the 
morning,  in  company  with  a  friend,  to  vi- 
sit a  place  where  Milton  spent  some  part 
of  his  life,  und  where,  in  all  probability, 
he  composed  several  of  his  earliest  pro- 
ductions. It  is  a  small  village  situated 
on  a  pleasant  hill,  about  three  miles  from 
Oxford,  and  called  Forest  Hill,  because 
it  formerly  lay  conliguous  to  a  forest, 
which  has  since  been  cut  down.  The 
poet  chose  this  place  of  retirement  after 
his  first  marriage,  and  he  describes  the 
beauties  of  his  retreat  in  that  fine  passage 
of  his  L'Allegro: 

Sometime  walking,  not  unseen, 

By  hcdgc-row  <:ltr.s,  on  liillocks  green, 

•     **««* 
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While  the  jiloushnian.  ncnr  at  hand,  were   fountl    by    tlic  gentleman   who   was 

MJ.isTlcs  oVr  the  fu.ro«M  lami,  ,,,^f  j,,  pj,s,c,,io„  ^t  u,e  fstate.     The  tra- 

Ana  the  mo%vKT  whets  his  scyi he;  o'"""  *''  »iis  "sivma  Ined  llitTe  is  current 

And  I  v'ly  slupheid  tells  his  "tale,  among  llie  villagers  :    one  of  them  iliewed 

Tmler  tht  hawthorn  ill  the  dale.  US   n  rtlinous    wall    that    niade  part  of  his 

Mrain;htu.ine  eye  hath  cauu'ht  new  pleasures,  chamber;    and   1  was  much    pleaded    with 

A\  hilst  the  landst^aperiAnid  It  intasui'cs:  i               i       i      i    r                      i                       /. 

nnssctlatuis,  anJfaUous-rey,  another,    who  had   torgotltn  the    name  of 

Whore  the  nihblina;  HiKkvKlostiavi  Rlilton,    but  recollected  hiin    by  the  title 

Jli.untains.  on  whose  barren  bnast  of  The  Poet. 

The  lab'rini;  elouds  do  often  rot  j  jt  ,,,^5^  ,j„j  i,g  omitted,  ihat  the  ^rovC3 

Mern'ou-s  tr. in,  with  daiiiies  pied,  .,  .        .,,                    ^                 r         •   1  ,- 

Shallow  br.x>ks,  and  rivers  wide;                     '  "^^^r  this  Village  are   famous  for  night.n- 

'i'owei-s --nd  battlements  :t  sees,  f!*lf6i  which    are  80  eU'gantly   dc5Crii)cd 

Bosom 'd  high  in  tnfte J  trees.  Hi   the    Fenbieroso.      Moht  of  the  cottage 

******  windows  are  overgrown  with  sweet  briars, 

Ifard  M,  a  cottage  chimney  Muoaks,  Yines,  and  honey-suckles;  and  that  ftjil. 

From  betwixt  two  aged  oaks.     &.c.  .      •     u    1  •.   .•         1      i  .1  „    „.              .• 

"  ton  s  habitation   had  the  same  rustic  or- 
nament, we  may  conclude   from   his  dc» 
It  was  neither  the  proper  season  of  the  scription  of  the  lark   bidding  him   gooa- 
year,  nor  time  ol  the  tiay,  to  hear  all  the  jnorrow 
rural  souiidv,  an<l  see  all  the  objects  men- 
tioned   ill    this   description:    but,    by  a  ti    )iu  ^      ♦!  •      >.  n 

.                                        c      ■  Tiiro'  the  sweet-briar,  or  the  vine, 

pleasing    corcurrence    of   circumstances,  Or  the  twisted  eglantine : 
we  were  saluted,  on  our  approach  to  the 

village,  with  the  music  of  the  numer  and  j-^,,.  -^   -^  ^^-^^^^^^  ^^^^   ^^  .^^^^^t  ^  ^^.^^  ^^ 

his  scythe;  we  saw  the  ploughman  intent  i,„„ey.,uckle  by   the   eglantine;    though 

upon  his  labour,  and   the  milk-maid   re-  ^j^.^^    ^.^^j     j^    commonly    used    for    the 

turning  from  her  country  employment.  sweet-briar,  which  he  could  not  mention 

As  we  liscended  the  hill,  llie  variety  of  ^^^.j^^  ;„  ^j^^  ^^^^^^  couplet, 
beautilul  obiects,  the  agreeable  stillness  jj-  j  ^^^.^          ^  ,^^^,^1^  ^^  ^-^  ^^.^^^^  ^^ 
and  natural  simplicity  ot  the  whole  scene,  Oxford    in    the   summer,  1    shall    be  iti- 
gave    us    the   highest   pleasure.      We   at  ^^■^^^^^    j^,  ^1,.^   .^,,,1   ^.^^^.^-^^  j,,-,^  venerable 
length  reached   the  spot,  whence   Milton  nMi^,^■w^^  a„rt    to    make  a   festival  for  a 
undoubtedly  fovik  most  ot   hisimagos;   it  ^-^.^^^^  ,^j-  iy^^^^.h,  in   honour  of    Milton. 
IS  on  the  lop  of  the  hill,  Irom  which  there  ^j,^,  „j^,g^  1,^,.,-^^,^  scholar,  as  well  as  the 
IS  a  most  extensive  prospect  on  all  sides:  sublimest   poet,    that   our  country   ever 
the   distant    mountains    that    seemed    to  pr„auced.     Such  an   honour  will    be  less 
support  the  clouds,  the  villages  ami  tur-  splendid,   but   more  sincere  and   respect- 
rets,  partly  shaded  with  tiees  ol  the  finest  j-^,,^  ,j^^„  .^H   j,,^  ^^^j^^  ^,„j  ceremony  ou 
verdure,    and    partly    raised   above    the  ii^e  banks  uf  the  Avon.     I  have,  &c. 
groves   that   surrounded   them,    the  dark 
plains  and  meadows  of  a  gny  ish  colour, 

where  the  sheep  were  feeding  at  large,  in  LETTER     CXXV 
short,  the  view  of  the  streams  and  rivers, 

convinced  us  that  there  was  not  a  single  ]\ij.  J^„^^s  iq  j^r,  23.  Ualhed, 
useless  or  idle  word  in  the  above-men- 

tioneil  description,  but  that  it  was  a  most  Nice,  March!,  1770. 

exact  and  lively  representation  of  nature,  y    recf.IVED    your    short    letter    with 

Jh.is  will    this  tmc  passage,   which  has  1              pi,H,u,e,    as  it  conviticed  me, 

always  been  a.imired  tor  its  elegance,  re-  ^^^^          ^^.^,.^.  ^^^^  insensible  of  mvesteeni 

cive  an  additional   beauty    rom  its  ex-  ^^^             ^„,,   ^^^.j^  „^  resemble  )ou.     I 

actness       Alter  we  had  walked,    with  a  ,,,0^  immediutclv  to  my  friends,  us  you 

icind  o    poetical  enthusiasm  over  this  en-  ^j^^j^^j    ,„„g^  eaniesilv  reqqesting   them 

chanted  ground,  we  leiuined  to  the  vil-  ^^  promote  your  views;  as  if  my  own  in- 

^^f'              ,     ,             '         ,                ,  terest  were  concerned;  if  they  accede  to 

ihe    poets    house    was   close   to   the  niy  wishes  in  this  respect,  they  will  oblige 

church    the  greatest  part  of  it  has  been  J^  ^„j  themselves  too  ;  for  doubtless  I 

pulled  down,  and  what  renuiins,  belongs  ^^^^^  y^^  ready  to  make  them  every  return 

to  an   adjacent    farm.      I  am  informed  ^^at  1  can.     i  think  however  that  I  shall 

,  mi  several  papers  lu  Milton's  own  hand,  ^.^^^  jj  jn  my  power  to  serve  you  more 

3  M  ?  effectually, 
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efiecUially,  after  my  return  to  England  ; 
and  I  bog  you  to  believe,  that  no  incli- 
mtion  or  cffurts  on  my  part  shall  ever 
be  wantin"  to  promote  your  wishes. 

My  health  is  good  ;  but  I  long  for  those 
enjoyments,  of  which  1  know  not  well 
how  to  bear  the  privation.  When  I  first 
arrived  here,  I  was  delighted  wiih  a  va- 
riety of  objects,  rarely,  if  ever,  seen  in 
my  own  country, — olives,  myrtles,  pome- 
granates, palms,  vineyards,  aromatic 
plants,  and  a  surprising  variety  of  the 
sweetest  flowers,  blooming  in  the  midst 
of  winter.  But  the  attraction  of  novelty 
lias  ceased  ;  I  am  now  satiated,  and  be- 
gin to  feel  somewhat  of  disgust.  The 
windows  cf  our  inn  are  scarcely  thirty 
paces  from  the  sea,  and,  as  Ovid  beauti- 
fully says 

Tired,  on  the  uniform  expanse  I  gaze. 

I  have  therefore  no  other  resource 
tlian,  with  Cicero,  to  count  the  waves  ; 
or,  with  Archimedes  and  Archytas,  to 
ineasure  the  sands.  I  cannot  describe  to 
you  how  weary  I  am  of  this  place,  nor 
my  anxiety  to  be  again  at  Oxford,  where 
I  might  jest  with  you,  or  philosophize 
with  Poore.  If  it  be  not  inconvenient,  I 
wish  you  would  write  to  me  often,  for  I 
long  to  know  how  you  and  our  friends 
are:  b-ut  write  if  you  ple.ise  in  Latin, 
and  with  g;iiety,  for  it  grieves  me  to  ob- 
serve the  uneasiness  under  which  you  ap- 
pear to  labour.  Let  me  ever  retain  a 
place  in  your  affection,  as  you  do  in 
mine;  continue  to  cultivate  polite  litera- 
ture; woo  the  muses;  reverence  philoso- 
phy ;  and  give  your  days  and  nights  to 
composition,  with  a  due  regard  however 
to  the  preservation  of  your  health. 


LETTER    CXXVL 

il/r.  Jones  to  Lady  Spencer. 

Nice,  April  14,  1770. 
Jt  is  with  great  pleasure  that  I  acquaint 
your  Ladyship,  that  Mrs.  Poyniz, 
Lady  Harriet,  and  her  brother,  arc  per- 
fectly  well ;  Mrs.  Poyniz  goes  this  morn- 
ing to  Villa  Franca;  I  am  to  be  her 
knight,  and  am  just  equipped  to  mount 
my  Rosiiiante;  Mademoiselle  Annette  is 
to  go  upon  Lady  Mary  Somerset's  ass; 
80  we  shall  make  a  formidable  proces- 


sion. It  is  a  delightful  morning,  and  I 
hope  Mrs.  Poyntz  will  be  pleased  with 
her  jaunt.  We  have  had  very  bad  wea- 
ther, violent  rains,  and  storms  of  thun- 
der in  the  night,  a  dose  sultry  heal  ail 
day,  and  a  very  sharp  cold  eveiy  even- 
ing ;  but  the  spring  seems  now  to  be 
pretty  well  settled  ;  and  1  fancy  we  shall 
have  a  continually  clear  sky,  and  a  mild 
air,  as  long  as  we  stay.  We  all  promise 
ourselves  gieat  pk-asure  in  our  journey 
homewards;  and  we  have  great  reason  to 
believe  it  will  be  enchantingly  pleasant. 
I  have  every  day  more  and  more  reason 
to  be  pleased  with  the  unfolding  of  my 
pupil's  disjiosition  :  your  Ladyship  will 
perhaps  think  ihtse  to  be  words  of  course, 
ai!d  what  you  might  naturally  expect 
from  any  other  person  in  my  situation.; 
but,  believe  me,  I  say  them  upon  no 
other  motive  than  their  truth;  lor  if  it 
were  my  nature  to  speak  to  any  one  what 
1  do  not  think,  I  should  at  least  sjieak 
truly  to  your  Ladyship,  of  whom  I  am, 
with  the  greatest  truth,  (kc. 


LETTER    CXXVn. 

Tfie  same  iu  the  same. 

Paris,  June  4,  1770. 
"VTcuR  ladyship  vill  be  surprised  at  re- 
^  ceiving  such  a  parcel  of  papers  from 
me;  but  1  am  willing  to  make  amends 
lor  not  writing  all  last  month.  The  trutU 
is,  I  had  nothing  particular  to  say  at  tha* 
time  ;  but  on  my  arrival  at  Paris,  I  founa 
a  letter  from  my  friend  Reviczki,  with  a 
very  spirited  ode  composed  by  him  upon 
the  marriage  of  the  archduchess.  I  dare 
say  Lord  Spencer  will  like  it,  and  I 
therefore  take  the  liberty  to  inch-se  it  for 
him.  I  have  marled  iu  this  maimer  e 
two  or  tliree  passages  that  arc  faulty  ; 
and  I  have  put  this  sign  '^  to  one  stanza 
that  I  do  not  (|uite  understand.  I  have 
also  sent  with  it  the  Baron's  letter  to  me, 
which  will  serve  as  n  comment  upon  ma- 
ny parts  of  the  ode.  You  will  have 
heard  of  the  shocking  accidents  that  hap- 
pened here  the  night  of  the  fire-workS, 
Above  one  hundred  and  thirty  people 
were  killed  ;  and  several  people  of  fa- 
shion were  crushed  to  death  in  iTieir  car- 
riages. We  had  the  good  fortune  to  ar- 
rive here  two  days  after  this  dreadful  ca- 
taitrophe^  which  perhaps  has  saved  some 
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of  us,  if  not  from  real   innger,  at  least 
from    the  apprehension  of  it.     We  shall 
not  be  sorry  to  see  Eagland  again,  and 
hope  to   liHve  that   pleasure  very  soon. 
Sof)!)  after  my  return,  i  think  of  going  to 
Oxford  fur  a  short  time:  but  if  Lord  Al- 
thorpe  goes  back  lo  school  this  summer, 
as  1  sincerely  hope  he  will,   1  shall   not 
go  to  College  till   Aujjust ;  for  I  am  con- 
/    vinced  that  a  public  sciiool   has  already 
been,  and   will    continue  to    be,    of  the 
highest  advantage  t.i  him  in  every  respect. 
While    Mrs,    Toyntz    staid    at    Lyons,    I 
made  an  excursion  to  Geneva,  in  hopes 
of  seeing  Voltaire,   but  was  disappointed, 
I  sent  him  a  note  with  a  few  vi-rscs,  im- 
plying that  the  muse  of  tragedy  had  left 
her  ancient  seat    in   Greece  and   Italy, 
and  had  fixed   her  abode  on  the  borders 
of  a   lake,    &c.     He   returned    this  an- 
swer :    "  The  worst  of  French  poets  and 
"  philosophers  is  almost  dying;  age  and 
"  sickness  have  brought  him  to  his  last 
*'  day;  he  can  converse  with  nobody,  and 
'*  entreats   Mr.  Jones  to  excuse  and  pity 
"  him.     He  presents  him  with  his   hum- 
«'  ble  respects."     But  he  was  not  so  ill 
as  he  imagined  ;  for  he  had  been  walking 
in  his  court,  and  went  into  his  house  just 
as  1  came  to  it.     The  servants  shewed  me 
somebody  at  a  window,  who   they  said 
was   he  ;  but  1    had   scarce  a  glimpse  of 
him.     I   am   inclined   to  think  that  Vol- 
taire b'v^gins  to   be   rather  serious,  when 
he  finds  himself  upon  the   blink  of  eter- 
nity; and    that  he  refuses   to  see   com- 
pany, because  he  cannot  display  his  for- 
mer wit  and   sprighliiness.     1   find   my 
book  *  is  published  ;  1  am  not  at  all  so- 
licitous about  its  success :  as   I  did  not 
choose  the  subj^ct    myself,  1  am  not  an- 
•  swerable  for  the  wild  extravagance  of  the 
style,  nor  for  the  faults  of  the  original  ; 
but  if  your  Ladyship  takes  the  trouble  to 
read  the  dissertation  at  the  end,  you  may 
perliHps    find    some    new    and    pleasing 
images.     The  work  has   one  advantage, 
it  is  certainly  authentic.     Lady  Georgi- 
ana  is  so  good  as  to  enquire  how  Soliman 
goes  on;  pray  tell  her  he  is  in  great  af- 
fliction, as  he  begins  to  suspect  the  inno- 
cence of  Mubtafa,  who  is  just  slain.     To 
be  serious;   my  tragedy  is  just  finished  ; 
and    I  hope  to  shew   it  to  your  Ladyship 
in  a  hort  time.     I  am,  lice. 

•  Translatiou  of  the  Life  of  Nadir  Shab. 


LETTER    CXXVIH. 
Mr.  Jones  to  C.  llcviczki. 

March,  1771. 

A    PLAOUE  on  our  men  in  office,  who 
*^^   for  six  months  have  amused  me  witk 
idle  promises,  which  I  see  no  prospect  of 
their  ful^lling,  that    they  would    forward 
my  books  and  a  letter  to  you  !    They  say, 
that  they    have  not  yet  had    an  opportu- 
nity ;    and    that    the    apprehension    of  a 
Spanish  war  (which  is  now  no  more)  fur- 
nishes  them    with   incessant   occupation. 
I   have  however  so  much  to  say  to  you, 
that   I    can   no  longer  delay  writing;    I 
wish  indeed   I  could  communicate  it  ia 
person.     On  my  late  return  to   England, 
I   found  myself  entangled,  as  it  were,  ia 
a   variety    of    important    considerations. 
My    friends,    companions,    relations,    all 
attacked    me  with  urgent  solicitations   to 
banish  poetry  and   Oriental  literature  for 
a  time,  and  apply  myself  to  oratory  and 
the  study  of  the  law;  in  other  words,  to 
become  a  barrister,  and  pursue  the  track 
of  ambition.     Their  advice  in  truth  was 
conformable  to  my  own  inclinations;  for 
the  only  road  to  the  highest  stations  in 
this  country  is  that  of  the  law  ;  and   I 
need  not  add,  how  ambitious  and  labori- 
ous I  am.     Behold   me  then  become  a 
lawyer,  and  expect  in  future,    that  my 
correspondence  will  have  somewhat  more 
of  public  busin^-ss  in  it.     But  if  it  ever 
should   be  my  fortune  to  have  any  share 
in  administration,  you  shall  be  my  Atti- 
cus,  the  partner  of  ray  plans,  the  confi- 
dant of  my   secrets.      Do   not   however 
suppose,  that  I  have  altogether  renounc- 
ed polite  literature.     I  intend  shortly  to 
publish  my  English  poems,  and  I  mean 
to  brinu  my  tragedy  of  Soliman  on  th« 
stage,  when  I   can  find  proper  actors  for 
the  performance   of   it.      I    intend    also 
composing  an  epic  poem,  on  a  noble  sub- 
ject, under  the  title  of  Britanneis :  but 
this  I  must  defer  until   I   have   more  lei- 
sure,  with  some  degree  of  independence. 
In  the  mean  time,  I  amuse   myself  with 
the  choicest  of  the  Persian  poets;  and  I 
have   the   good   fortune  to  possess  many 
manuscripts,    which    I   have  either  pur- 
chased or  borrowed  from  my  friends,  on 
various  subjects,  including  history,  phi- 
losophy, and  some  of  the  most  celebrat- 
ed poetry  of  Persia. 

a  M  3  1  am 
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I   am    highly   delishtcd    with   Jami's 
poem  of  Yuset  an<l  Zuk'ika;  it  contains 
somewhat  more  than  four  tliousand  rovi- 
plcts,  each  of  which  is  a  star  of  the  first 
brilliance.     We  have  six  copies  of  this 
work  at  Oxford,  one  of  which  is  correct; 
it  has  the  vowel  points,  and  is  illustrated 
with  the  notes  of  Ciolius.      I  also  possess 
a  co|>y,  wliich  as  sotjn  as  I   luive  leisure, 
1  will   print.     Lot  me  ask  in  the  mean 
time  1m>w  you  are  employed  ?     Do  you 
continue  your  occupation  of  elucidating 
your  favourite  Hafez?    I  will  most  wil- 
lingly give  all  the  assistance  in  my  power 
to  the  publication  of  your  work,  if  you 
will  have  it  printed    in  London  ;    lull  I 
scarcely  think  that  any  printer  will  un- 
dertake   it  at    his  own  expense,    unless 
the  poems  are  accompanied  with  an  I"'ng- 
Jish  or  Frencli  translation,  for  you  can- 
not conceive  how  tew  English  gentlemen 
understand    Latin.     Let  me  recommend 
to  you  therefore  to  give  a   literal  version 
of  Hafez  in   Trench,  with  annotations  in 
the  same  language;  and  this  I  think  will 
be  more    acceptable   even  to  your  own 
countrymen,    than  a    Latin  translation  ; 
though   indeed  yuu  may  annex  to   your 
Mork  such  odes  as  you  have   translated 
into  that  language.     The  new  edition  of 
IVIcninski  goes  on  tolerably  well.     I  in- 
close   a    specimen    of    the    new    Arabic 
types,    and    earnestly   beg    your  opinion 
upon  them,  that  any  defects  may  be  cor- 
rected as  soon  as  possible.     1  have  had 
a  coppi-r-plate  engraving  made  of  one  of 
the  odes  of    HalVx,  and    may    perhaps, 
when  my  circiimtunces  afford   it,    print 
an  edition  of  Jami's  whole  poem  in  the 
same  manner.     A  work  of  this  kind  on 
silken  paper,  would   I  doui)t  not  be  very 
acceptable  to  the   (governor  of  Iiengal, 
and  the  other  principal  persons  in  Intlia. 
I  cai. not  conceive  wii..t  is  becojne  of  the 
book   which  I    sent   to  you,    but    I  will 
take  the  first  <'pporiunity  of  transmitting 
•A  fairer  an<i  more  correct  copy,  tO!»ether 
with  my  little  Treatise  on  the  Literature 
of  Asia,  and  my  (.Jranimar  ci  the  Per- 
sian language,    which    is    printed    with 
noiuc  <legrec  of  elegance ;  and  1  earnest- 
ly entreat  you  to  tell  me,  if  any  thing 
is  wrong    in   it,   or   any  thing    omitted, 
that  the  next  edition  may  be  more  per- 
fect. ^   I  only  wait  for  leisure  to  publish 
my  Commentaries  on  Asiatic  Poetry. 

Do  not  however  imagine  that  I  de- 
spise the  usual  enjoyments  of  youth;  no 
ojie    can  take    more  delight    in   sinniiifr 


and  dancing  than  I  do,  nor  in  the  mo- 
«lerafe  u^^e  of  wine,  nor  in  the  exquisite 
beauty  of  the  ladies,  of  whom  Louvlon 
affords  an  enchanting  variety;  but  1  pre- 
fer glory,  my  supreme  delight,  to  all 
other  gratifications,  and  I  wiM  pursue  it 
through  fiiv  and  water,  by  day  and  by 
night.  Oh!  my  Charles,  (for  1  renounce 
all  cereinliny,  and  address  you  with  an- 
cient simplicity)  what  a  boundless  scene 
opens  to  my  view?  if  I  had  two  lives,  1 
should  scaicely  find  time  for  the  due  ex- 
ecution of  all  the  public  and  private  prt>- 
ji  cts  which  1  have  in  mind  ! 


LETTER    CXXIX. 

Mr.  Jones  to  J,  Wilmot,  Esq. 

Iniv,  Coll.  Oxford,  3(1  of  June,   1771, 
IMy  dear  Wilmot, 
Tt  makes  me  very  happy  to  hear  that 

my  Lord  Chief  Justice  does  not  rc« 
tire  on  account  of  ill  health,  but  irom  a 
motive  which  does  him  the  highest  ho- 
nour. He  will  now  enjoy  the  greatest 
happiness  of  human  life,  ease  with  dig- 
nity, after  having  passed  ihrougii  the 
most  hoiK  urable  labour  without  danger. 
1  should  tl.ink  myself  highly  blessed,  if  I 
could  pur>^ue  a  similar  course  in  my  small 
sphere,  and  after  having  raised  a  compe- 
tency at  the  bar,  could  retire  to  the  bow- 
ers of  learning  and  the  arts. 

1  have  just  begun  to  contemplate  the 
stately  edifice  of  the  laws  of  England, — 

"  The  gatlicr'd  wisdom  of  a  thousand  years,"— 

if  you  will  allow  me  to  parody  a  line  of 
Pope.  1  do  not  see  why  the  study  of 
the  law  is  called  dry  and  unpleasant  ; 
and  I  very  much  suspect  that  it  seems  so 
to  tho«e  only,  who  would  tlunk  any  study 
unpleasani,  which  required  a  great  ap- 
filication  of  the  mind,  and  exertion  of 
the  memory.  I  ha\e  read  most  atten- 
tively the  two  first  volumes  of  Uluck- 
stoiie's  Commentaries,  and  the  two  others 
will  require  much  less  attention.  I  am 
mui  h  pleased  with  the  care  he  takes  to 
quote  his  authorities  in  the  margin^ 
which  not  only  give  a  saiiction  to  what 
he  asserts,  but  point  out  the  sources  to 
which  the  student  may  apply  for  more 
diffusive  knowledge.  1  have  opened  two 
common-place  books,  ihc  one  of  the  law, 
the  other  of  oraioiy,  which  is  surely  too 

much 
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much  neglected  by  our  modern  speakers. 
J  do  not  mean  the  popular  eh)quence, 
which  cannot  be  tolerated  at  the  bar, 
but  that  correctness  of  style,  and  ele- 
jjance  of  method,  which  at  once  pleases 
and  persuades  the  hearer.  Hut  I  must 
lay  aside  my  studies  for  about  six  \veek«, 
while  I  am  printing  my  Grammar,  from 
which  a  good  deal  is  expected;  and  which 
^  I  must  endeavour  to  make  as  perfect  as  a 
'  human  work  can  be.  When  that  is 
finished,  I  shall  attend  the  Court  of  King's 
Bench  very  constantly,  and  shall  either 
take  a  lodging  in  Westminster,  or  accept 
the  invitation  of  a  friend,  in  Duke  Street, 
who  has  made  me  an  obliging  ofter  of 
■partmcnts. 

I  am  sorry  the  cliaracters  you  sent  mc 
are  not  Persian  but  Chinese,  which  I 
cannot  decipher  without  a  book,  which  I 
have  not  at  present,  but  tons  Chinois 
qu'ils  sont,  I  shall  be  able  to  make  them 
out,  when  the  weather  will  permit  me  to 
sit  in  the  Bodleian.  la  the  mean  time, 
I  would  advise  you  to  enquire  alter  a 
liative  of  China,  who  is  now  in  London  ; 
I  cannot  recollect  where  he  lodges,  but 
shall  know  when  1  come  to  town,  which 
\vill  be  to-morrow  or  Saturda}'.  I  shall 
be  at  Richardson's  till  my  Grammar  is 
finished,  unless  I  can  buy  a  set  of  cham- 
bers in  the  Temple,  which  I  fear  will  be 
ililficult.  I  will  cerlaiidy  call  upon  you 
in  a  day  or  two.  On  one  of  the  Indian 
pictures  at  your  house,  there  was  a  beau- 
tiful copy  of  Persian  verses,  which  I  will 
beg  leave  to  transcribe,  and  should  be 
glad  to  print  it,  with  a  translation,  in  the 
Appendix  to  my  Grammar.  I  have  not 
yet  had  my  Persian  proposals  engraved, 
but  when  you  write  to  your  brothtr,  you 
Avould  much  oblige  me  by  desiring  him  to 
send  me  a  little  Persian  manuscript,  if  he 
(Can  procure  it  without  nuich  trouble.  It 
js  a  small  poem  which  1  intend  to  print; 
we  have  six  or  seven  copies  of  it  at  Ox- 
ibrd,  but  if  I  had  one  in  my  possession, 
.'it  would  save  me  the  troui)]e  of  transcrib- 
ing it.  I  have  inclosed  its  title  in  Persian 
and  English.  I  am  very  glad  that  your 
.family  are  well.  I  wish  them  ^oy  upon 
every  occasion  ;  my  mother  and  sister  de- 
iire  their  compliments  to  you,  and  I  am, 
«with  great  regard,  yours,  &iC. 


LETTEPv    CXXX; 

Mr.  Jones  to  Mr.  HawUns. 

November  5,  1771. 
T   sirAT.t,  ever  gratefully  acknowledge, 

dear  Sir,  my  obligations  to  yon  for  the 
trouble  you  take  in  inspecting  my  trifles. 
Had  Dryden  and  other  poets  met  with 
such  a  friend,  their  poems  would  have 
been  more  polished,  and  consequently 
more  fit  to  scs  the  light.  Your  observa- 
tions are  so  judicious,  that  I  wish  you 
had  not  been  so  sparing  of  them.  I  en- 
tirely approve  of  all  your  corrections, 
&c. 

As  to  the  )-ears  in  which  the  poems 
were  written,  they  are  certainly  of  no 
consequence  to  the  public;  but.  (unless 
it  be  very  absurd)  I  would  wish  to  spe- 
cify them,  for  it  would  hurt  me  as  a  stu- 
dent at  the  bar,  to  have  it  thought  that 
I  continue  to  apply  myself  to  poetry; 
and  1  mean  to  insinuate  that  1  have 
given  it  up  for  several  years,  which  L 
must  explain  more  fully  in  the  preface. 
For  a  man  who  wishes  to  rise  in  the  law, 
must  be  supposed  to  have  no  other  ob- 
ject. 

LETTER    CXXXr. 

Dr.  Hunt  to  Mr.  Jones, 

Ch.  Church,  March  2,  1774. 
Dear  Sir, 
T  RETURN  you  my  hearty  thanks  for 
your  most  acceptable  present  of  your 
excellent  book  on  the  Asiatic  poetry,  I 
should  have  made  you  my  acknowledge- 
ments for  this  great  favour  before,  but 
1  have  been  so  entirely  engaged  in  read- 
ing the  book  (which  1  have  done  from 
the  beginning  to  the  end)  that  1  Have 
not  had  time  to  thtiiK  of  its  worthy  au- 
thor any  otherwise,  than  by  tacitly  ad- 
miring, as  I  went  along,  his  exquisitely 
fine  parts,  and  wonderful  learning.  In- 
deed, so  engaging  is  the  beautiful  style 
of  this  admir.tble  performance,  and  so 
striking  the  observations  it  contains,  that 
it  is  next  to  impossible  for  a  person,  who 
has  any  taste  for  this  branch  of  litera- 
ture, when  he  has  once  taken  it  into  his 
hand,  to  lay  it  aside  again  without  giv- 
jnc  it  a  thorough  perusal.  I  find  you 
have  enriched  this  work  with  a  great  va- 
riety of  curious  quotations,  and  judicious 
3  M  4  criticising 
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cril'icisms,  as  well  as  with  the  atldition  of    elegantly,  excites  admiration.     If  all  this 


Sfvcral  valuable  new  pieces,  since  you  fa 
vourcd  me  with  the  sij^lit  of  it  before, 
and  the  pleasure  which  I  b»ve  nf)w  hail 
in  reading  it  has  been  in  pr(>|iortii>n.  I 
hope  this  new  key  to  the  Asijitic  poetry, 
with  wliich  you  have  obliufd  the  world 


had  bein  accomplished  by  a  private  indi- 
vidual, he  would  have  merited  applause  ; 
if  by  a  youth,  he  would  have  had  a  chiim 
to  literary  honours;  but  wljen  to  the  title 
of  youth,  that  of  prince  is  added,  we  can- 
not too   higliiy  extol,  or  too  loudly  ap- 


will   not  be  suffered   to  rust   f  ir  want  of    plaud,  his  distiuguishcd  mt-rit. 

use;   but  that  it  will  prove,  what  you  in-         Many  years  are  elapsed  since  T  applied 

tended  it  to  be,  an  happy  instnimciil   in     myself  to  the  study  of  your  learned  lan- 


the  hands  of  learned  and  inquisilive  men, 
for  unlocking  llie  rich  treasures  of  wis- 
dom and  knowlfdjTc  which  have  bcr n  pre- 
served in  the  Hebrew,  Arabic,  Persic, 
and  the  other  Oriental  langua<;es  ;  nnd 
especially  the  Hebrew,  that  venerable 
channel,  through  which  the  sacred  com- 


giiage,  but  I  well  n-memberto  have  read 
in  it  «ith  great  ileli^iht,  the  heroic  poem 
of  Aloiizo,  the  odes  of  Garcilasso,  amt 
the  humorous  storiis  of  Cirvantei :  but  I 
most  sincerelv  declare,  that  I  never  pe- 
rused a  more  elesjant  or  pilshed  conipo- 
s  lion  than  thi*  tran>lfition  of  Saliusl  ;  and 


LETTER    CXXXIL 
Mr.  Jones  to  F.  P.  Bayer. 

Oct.  4,  1774. 


positions  of  the  divinely  inspired  poets  1  readily  subscribe  to  tlie  opinion  of  the 
have  been  conveyed  «lown  to  us.  I  learned  author  in  his  prelace,  that  the 
hope  this  will  find  you  well,  and  am,  &c.      Spanish  lan^uaoc  approaches  very  nearly 

to  the  dignity  of  the  L^tin. 
P.  S.     I  have  seen  your  proposals  for         May  the  accomplished  youth  continue 
printing  the  mathematical   works  of  my     to  deserve  well   of  his  country  and  man- 
worthy  friend,  your  late  father,  and  beg     kind,  and  establish   his  claim   to  distinc- 
to  be  of  the  number  of  your  subscribers,      tion  above  all  the  princes  of  the  age!   If 

I  may  be  allowed  to  offer  my  sentiments, 
I   would  advise   him   to  study   most  dili- 
gently the  divine  works  of  Cicero,  which 
no   man,    in   my  opinion,   ever  perused 
without  improving  in  eloquetice  and  wis- 
dom.    The  epistle  which  he  wrote  to  his 
brother  Quintus,  on  the  govenmient  of  a 
T  CAN    scarcely   find    words   to  express     province,  deserves  to    be  daily   repeated 
my    thatiks  for   v«)ur  obliging  present     by    every   sovereign    in    the    world;    his 
of  a  most  beiiutiful  and  splendid  copy  of    books  on  oflices,  on  moral  ends,   and  the 
Sallust,  with  an  elegant  Spanish  tran^la-     Tusculan  question,  merit  a  hundred  pe- 
tion.     You   have  bestowed   upon  me,  a    rusals;  and   his  orations,  nearly  sixty  in 
private   untitled  indivitiual,    an    honour    number,    deserve    to   be  translated   into 
which  heretofore  has  only  been  conferred     eveiy  Eun)pean  language;  nor  do  I  scru- 
upon  great  monarchs,  and  illustrious  uni-     pie   to   aflirin,   that  his  sixteen  books  of 
versities.      I    really  was  at  a  loss  to  de-     letters  to  Atticus,  are  superior  to  almost 
cide,  whether  I  should  begin  my  Idler  by     all    histories,    that   of  Sallust  excepted, 
congratulating  you  on  having  so  excel-     With  respect   to  your  own  compositions, 
lent  a  translator,  or  by  thanking  you  for     1  have  read  with  great  attention,  and  will 
this   agreeable    proof    of    your   rcniein-     again  read,    your  most  agreeable   book, 
brance.     I  look  forward  to  the  increasing     I  aiu  informed  that  you  jMopose  giving  a 
splendour  which   the  arts  and.  sciences     Latin  translniion  of  it,  and  1  hope  you 
must  attuii.,  in  a  country  where  the  sou     will  do  it  for  the  benefit  of  foieigners. 
of  the  king  possesses  genius  and  erudi-     I  sec  nothing  in  it  which  requires  altera- 
tion capable  of  translating  and  illustrat-     tion, — nothing  which   is  not  entitled  to 
ing  with  learned  notes,  the  first  of  the  Ro-     praise.     1  much  wish  that  yon  would  pub- 
man  historians;  how  few  youths  amongst     lish  more  of  your  treatises  on  the,  anti- 
the  nobility  in  other  countries  possess  the     quities  of  Asia  and  Africa.     1  nm  confi- 
requisite  ability  or  inclination  for  such  a     dent  they  would  be   most  acceptable   to 
task!   The  history  of  Sallust  is  a  per-     such  as  study  those  subjects.     I  have  on- 
formancc  of  great   depth,   wisdom,   and     ly  for  the  present  to  conclude,  by  bidding 
dignity:  to  understand  it  well,  is  no  small     you  farewell  in  my  own  name,  and  that 
praise;   to  explain   it   properly,    is  still     of  the  republic  of  letters. — rarewell. 
mure  cuuimendable ;  but  to  uauslate  it 
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LETTER    CXXXIII. 
Mr.  Jones  to  Lard  AUhorpe. 
ISIy  dear  Lord,         BatL,  Dec.  Q3,  II'JT 


prefer  ihe  more  violent  sport  of  tlie  Asi- 
atics, who  inclose  a  whole  district  with 
toils,  and  then  attack  the  tigers  and  leo> 
panls  with  javc.linb,  to  the  sound  of  trum- 
pets and  clarions.  Of  mu^ic,  1  conclude, 
you  have  as  much  at  AUhorpe,  as  your 
TOLD  you,  when  I  had  the  pleasure  heart  can  desire  ;  I  mii^ht  here  have  more 
of  seeinii:;  you  in  London,  that  it  was  than  my  cars  could  bi-ar,  or  my  miiul 
doubtful  whether  I  should  pass  my  vaca-  conceive,  for  we  have  with  us  La  Motte, 
lion  at  Amsterdam  or  ai  Bath;  the  naiads  Fischir,  Rauzzini  ;  but,  as  I  live  in  the 
of  the  hot  springs  have  prevailed,  you  houi^e  of  my  old  master,  Evans,  whom 
see,  over  the  nymphs  of  the  lakes,  and  I  you  remember,  I  am  satisfied  with  his 
have  been  drinking  the  waters  for  a  harp,  which  I  prefer  to  the  Thebun  lyre, 
month,  with  no  less  pleasure  than  advan-  as  much  as  I  prefer  Wales  to  ancient  or 
taoe  to  my  health;   the  improvement  of     modern  Egypt. 

which  I  ascribe,  however,  in  great  mea-  I  was  this  morning  with  Wilkes,  who 
sure,  to  my  regular  exercise  on  the  downs,  shewed  me  a  letter  lately  written  to  him 
and  to  abstinence  from  any  study  that  re-  from  Paris,  by  Diderot ;  as  I  have  you 
quires  too  much  exertion  of  the  mind.  I  know  a  quick  memory,  I  brought  away 
should  have  seated  indeed  in  Holland  the  substance  of  it,  and  give  it  to  you  in 
from  town  to  town,  and  a  little  voyage  a  translation  almost  literal  : — "  Ericnd 
would  have  dissipated  my  bile,  if  I  had  "  Wilkes,  it  delights  me  to  hear  that  you 
any :  but  that  scheme  1  must  postpone  "  still  have  sufficient  employment  for 
till  another  winter,  ai^d  have  sent  an  ex-  '«  your  active  mind,  without  which  you 
cuse  to  my  Dutch  friend  who  expected  *«  cannot  long  be  happy.  I  have  just 
me.  "  re:id   the  several  speeches  which  you 

As  I  came  hither  entirely  for  the  pur-     "  have  delivered   on  the  subject  of  your 
pose  of  recreating  my  exhausted  spirits     "present    war  against    the    provincials; 


and  strengthening  my  stomach,  1  have 
abstained  with  some  reluctance  from  danc- 
ing, an  amusement  which  I  am  as  fond 
of  as  ever,  but  which  would  be  too  heat- 
ing for  a  water-drinker  ;  and  as  for  the 
idler  diversions  of  a  public  place,  they 
have  not  the  recommendation  of  novelty, 
without  which  they  cannot  long  please. 
You,  my  dear  friend,  are  in  the  mean 
time  relaxing  yourself,  from  the  severer 
pursuits  of  science  and  civil  knowledge, 
With  the  healthy  and   manly  exercise  of 


'*  they  are  full  of  eloquence,  force,  and 
"  dignity.  I  too  have  composed  a  speech 
*'  on  the  same  subject,  which  1  would 
"  deliver  in  your  senate,  had  I  a  seat  in 
"  it. — I  will  wave  for  the  present,  my 
"  countrymen,  all  considerations  of  the 
"  justice  or  injustice  of  the  measures  you 
''  are  pursuing;  I  well  know  that  to  be 
•'  an  improper  topic  at  the  time  when  the 
"  public  welfare  is  immediately  con* 
"  cerned.  I  will  not  even  question  at 
present  your  power  to  reduce  an  ex- 


the    field,    from   which   you   will    return  *'  asperated    and   des]>erate    people;    but 

with  a  keener  appetite  to  the  noble  feast  *'  consider,    I   entreat  you,   that  you  are 

which  the  Pluses  are  again  preparing  for  "  surrounded   by  nations   by   whom   you 

you   at  Cambridge.     And   here,  byway  "are    detested;    and   say,    for   Heaven's 

of  parenthesis,    I  must   tell    you   that  I  ♦'  sake,  how  long  you  will  give  them  rea- 

joined  a  small  party  of  hunters  the  other  **  son  to  laugh    at  the  ridiculous  figure 

morning,  and   was   in  at  the  death  of  a  "  you    are    making. — This    is    my    ha- 


hare  ;  but  I  must  confess  that  I  think 
hare-hunting  a  very  dull  exercise,  and  fit 
rather  for  a  huntress  than  a  mighty  hunt- 
er, rather  for  Diana  than  Orion.     Had  I 


"  rangue;  it  is  ihort  in  words,  but  exien- 
"  sive  in  meaning." — So  far,  my  ('eir 
Lord,  we  have  no  reason  to  censure  the 
thoughts  or  expressions  of  the    learned 


the  taste  and  vigour  of  Actaeon,   without  Encyclopedist ;  what  follows  is  so  profli- 

his  indiscreet  curiosity,  m>  game  would  gate,  that  I  would  not  transcribe  it,  if  I 

be  the  stag  or  the  fox,  ami  1  should  leave  were  not  sure  that  you  would  join  with 

the  bare  in  peace,  without  sending  her  to  me  in  couJemning  it.     "  as  to  yourself, 

Ler  many  friends.     This  heresy  of  mine  '*  (he  adds,)  be  cheerful,  drink  the  best 

inay  arise  from   my  fondness  for  every  "  wines,  keep  the  gayest  company,  and 

thing  vast,  and  my  disdain  of  every  thing  "  should  you  be  inclined  to  a  tender  pas- 

iittlc ;  and  for  the  same  reason,  I  should  "  siou,  address  yourself  to  such  women 

as 
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•'  as  mai.e  Ihe  lea^t  resistance;  they  are 
**  as  amusino  and  as  intercstin"!;  as 
'*  others.  One  lives  with  ihem  without 
•'  anxiety,  and  quits  tliem  without  re- 
**  gret." — I  want  words,  Diderot,  to  ex- 
press the  baseness,  the  folly,  the  hriifa- 
Jity  ol'  this  sentiment.  1  am  no  cynic, 
bat  ns  fond  as  any  man  at  Paris  of 
cheerful  company,  nnd  of  such  pleasures 
as  a  man  of  viitue  need  not  blush  to  en- 
joy; but  if  the  philos«>phy  of  the  French 
itcadeniicians  be  comprised  in  your  ad- 
vice to  your  friend  Wilkes,  keep  it  to 
yourself,  and  to  sucli  as  you.  I  am  of 
a  different  sect.  Ho  concludes  his  letter 
with  some  professions  of  reiiard,  and  with 
a  recommendation  of  a  young  French- 
man, who  told  Wilkes  some  speeches  of 
Diderot  to  the  Empress  of  Russia,  which 
3*ou  shall  hear  at  some  other  time.  I 
am  interrupted,  and  must  lca\e  you  with 
reluctance  till  the  niorninu. 


LETTER    CXXXIV. 
Edmund  Burle  to  Mr.  Jones, 

My  dear  Sir,  -'^larch  1'2,  1779. 

T  GtVK  you  many  thanks  for  your  most 

ohiicinj;    and    valuable  present,    and 
feel   mvself  extremely   honoured    bv  this 
mark  of  jour  friendship.     ISly  first    lei- 
sure will  be  employed  in  an  attentive  pe- 
rusal of  an  author,  who  had  nverit  enough 
to  fdl  up  a  part  of  yours,  and  whom  you 
have  made  accessible  to  me  with  an  ease 
and  advantai^e,  which  <^ne  so  many  years 
disused    to   Greek    literature  as    X   have 
iK-en,  could  not  ntherwi'e  have.     Isajus 
is  an  author  of  whom   I   know  nothing 
tut  by  lame;  1   am  sure  that  any  idea  I 
had  from  thence  conceived   nf  him,  will 
not  be  at  all    lessened    by  seeing   him   in 
your  tianslaiion,     I  do  not  know  how  it 
has  happened,  that  orators  have  hitherto 
fared  worse  in  the  hands  of  the  transla- 
tors, than  even  the  poj'ls;   I  never  could 
bear   to    read    a   translation    of  Cicero. 
Demosthenes  sufiers    1   think   somewhat 
less; — but  he  suffers  greatly;  so  much, 
that  I  must  say,  that  no  English  reader 
coultl  *-ell  conceive  /rom  w hence  he  had 
acquired   the   reputation  of  the   rtrst   of 
orators.     I  am  s<itisficd  that  there  is  now 
an  eminent  exception  to  this  rule,  and  I 
sincerely  congratulate  the  public  on  that 
acquisition.     I  am,  with  the  greatest  truth 
au(i  regard,  my  dear  Sfir,  your,  &c. 


LETTER     CXXXV. 
Nr.  Jones  to  Lord  AHhorpe. 

Temple,  Oct.  13,   177S. 

TV/Ty   dear  Lord,  captain,   and   friend, 
(of  all  which  titles  no  man  enter- 
tains a  juster  idea  than  yourself,)   how 
shall    I    express  the  dilight  which  your 
letter  from  Warley  camp  has  given  me? 
I  cannot  sulHcicntly  regret,  that  I  was  so 
long  deprived  of  that  pleasure;   for,  in- 
tending to   be  in  London  soon  after  the 
circuit,   1  had  neglected  to  leave  any  di- 
rections  hereabout  my  letters;  so  that 
yours  has  lain  almost  a  month  upon  my 
table,  where  I   found  it  yesterday  on  my 
return  from   the   country.     I  ought  in- 
deed to  have  written  first  to  you,  because 
I   was  a   rambler,  you  stationary ;    and 
because  the  pen  has  been  my  peculiar  in- 
strument, as  the  sword    has   been  yours 
this  summer:  but  the  agitation  of  forensic 
business,  and  the  sort  of  society  in  which 
I  have  been  forced    to  live,  afforded   me 
few  moments  of  leisure,  except  those  iu 
vhich    nature   calls    for   perfect    repose, 
and  the  spirits  exhausted  with  fatigue  re- 
quire immediate  rtparaiion.       I   rejoice 
to  see  that  you  are  a  votary,  as  Archilo- 
cus  says  «d'  himself,  both  •)f  the   Muses 
and  of  Mars;   nor  do  1  believe  that  a  let- 
ter full  of  more  manly  sentiments,    or 
written   with  more   unaffected   elegance, 
than  yours,  has  often  been  sent   from  a 
camp.     You  know  I  have  set  my  mind 
on  your  bcmg  u  fine  speaker  in  next  par- 
liament,  in   the   cause  of  true   constitu- 
tional  liberty,  and  your  letters  convince 
me  that  1  shall  not  be  disappointed.     To 
this    great   object,    both    for  your   own. 
glory  ;ind  your  country's  good,  your  pre- 
sent military  station  will  contribute  not  a 
little:    for  a   soldier's  life  naturally  in- 
spires   a  certain    spirit    and    confidence, 
without  which    the   finest  elocution   will 
not  have  a  full   effect.     Not   to  mention 
Pericles,  Xenophon,  Cxsar,  and  a  hun- 
dred  other  eloquent  soldiers  among    the 
ancients,  I  am  persuaded  that  Piit  (whom 
bv  the  way  I  am  far   from  comparing  to 
Pericles)  acquired  his  forcible  maimer  in 
the  field   where   he  carried  the  colours. 
This  1  mention  in  addition  to  the  advan- 
tages of  your  present   situation,    which 
you  very  justly  point  out:  ijor  can  I  thin-k 
your    summer    in    any    respect    uselessly 
spent,  since  cur  constitution  has  a  good 
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dffencc  in  a  welUremilateil  militia,  ofli- 
cered   by  men  who  love   their  country  : 
and   «  militia  so  regulated,  may  in  due 
linie  be  the  means  ot"  thinning  the  formi- 
dable standing  armv,  if  not  olcxtinguiih- 
iiig  it.     Captain***  is  one  of  the  wor- 
thiest, as  well  as  tiillest  nKn  in  the  king- 
dom ;     but   he,    and    his  Socrates,    Dr. 
Johnson,  have  such  prejudices  in  politics, 
that  one   must  lie   upon  one's  guard   in 
'their  company,   if  one  wishes  to  preserve 
their    good  opinion.     By  the  way,    the 
Dean  of  (iloucester  has   printed  a  work, 
which    he    thinks   a  full  confutation    of 
Locke's  Theory  of  Government  ;  and  his 
second  volume  will  contain  a  new  Theory 
of  his  own  :   of  this,  wh»  n  we  meet.  The 
disappointment  to  which  you  allude,  and 
concerning  which  vou  say  so  many  friend- 
ly things  to  me,  is  not  yet  certain.     INIy 
competitor    is    not   yet   named  ;    many 
doubt   whether  he  will    be  ;   I   think  he 
will   not,  unless    the  Chancellor  should 
press  it  strongly.     It  is  still   the  opinion 
and  wish  of  the  bar,  that  I  sliould  be  the 
man.      I     believe    the  minister   hardly 
knows  his  own  mind.     I   cannot  legally 
be  appointed  till  January,  or  next  month 
at  soonest,  because  I  am  not  a  barrister 
of  five  years  standing  till  that  time  :    now 
many  believe  that   they  keep   the   place 
open  for  me   till  I  am  qualified.      I   cer- 
tainly wish  to  have  it,  because  I  wish  to 
have   twenty   thousand    pounds    in    my 
pocket  before  I  am  eight-and-thirty  years 
old  ;  and  then  I  might  contribute  in  some 
little  d<  fjree  towards  the  service  of  my 
country  in  parliament,  as  well  as  at  the 
bar,  without  selling  my  liberty  to  a  pa- 
tron, as  too  many  of  my  profession  are 
not  ashamed  of  doing  ;  and  I  might  be  a 
speaker  in  the  house  of  commons  in  the 
full   vigour  and    maturity   of   my   age : 
whereas,  in  the  slow  career  of  Westmin- 
sler-hall,  I  should  not  perhaps,  even  with 
the  best  success,  acquire  the  same  inde- 
pendent station,    till   the  age  at  which 
Cicero  was  killed.     But  be  assured,  my 
dear  lord,  that  if  the  minister  be  offended 
at  the  style  in  which  I   have  spoken,  do 
speak,   and  will  speak,  of  public  affairs, 
and   on   that  account  should    refuse   to 
give  me  the  judgeship,  1  shall  not  be  at 
all  mortified,  having  already  a  very  de- 
dent  competence,  without  a  debt,   or  a 
care  of  any  kind.     I  will   not   break  in 
upon  you  at  VVarley  unexpectedly  ;   but 
Tihenoer  you  find  it  most  convenient, 


let  me  know,  and  I  will  be  with  you  in 
less  than  two  hours. 


LETTER    CXXXVr. 

Mr.  Jones  to  Lord  Althnrpc. 

Temple,  Feb.  \,  1780. 
nriiF.  public  piety  having  given  me  lh:» 
atternoon  what  I  rarely  can  obtain,  a 
short  intermission  of  business,  can  I 
employ  my  leisure  more  agreeably  than 
in  writing  to  my  friend  ?  I  shall  send 
my  letter  at  random,  not  knowing 
whether  you  arc  at  Althorpe  or  at  Buck- 
ingham, but  persuading  myself  that  it 
will  find  you  without  much  delay.  May 
1  congratulate  you  and  our  country  on 
your  entrance  upon  the  great  career  of 
public  life  ?  If  there  ever  was  a  time- 
when  men  of  spirit,  sense,  and  virtue, 
ought  to  stand  forth,  it  is  the  present. 
I  am  informed,  that  you  have  attended 
some  county  meetings,  and  are  on  some 
committees.  Did  you  find  it  neces- 
sary or  convenient  to  speak  on  the 
state  of  the  nation  ?  It  is  a  noblo 
subject,  and  with  your  knowledge  as 
well  as  judgment,  you  will  easily  ac- 
quire habits  of  eloquence;  but  ktdtitu 
they  are,  no  less  than  playing  on  a  mu- 
sical instrument,  or  handling  a  pencil : 
and  as  the  best  nuisicians  and  finest 
painters  began  with  playing  sometimes 
out  of  tune  and  drawing  out  of  piopor- 
tion,  so  the  greatest  orators  must  be"iii 
with  leaving  some  periods  unfinished, 
and  perhaps  with  sitting  down  in  the 
middle  of  a  sentence.  It  is  only  bv 
continued  use  that  a  speaker  learns  to 
express  his  ideas  with  precision  an<l 
soundness,  and  to  provide  at  the  begin- 
ning of  a  period  for  the  conclusion  of 
it:  but  to  this  facility  of  spenking,  the 
habit  of  writing  rapidly  contributes  in  a 
wondeiful  degree.  I  would  particularly 
impress  this  truth  upon  your  mind,  my 
dear  friend,  because  I  am  fully  convinc- 
ed that  an  Englishman's  real  import- 
ance in  his  country,  will  always  be  in  a 
compound  ratio  of  his  virtue,  his  know- 
ledge, and  his  eloquence  ;  without  all  of 
which  qualities  little  real  utility  can  re- 
sult from  either  of  them  apart;  and  I^m 
no  less  persuaded,  that  a  virtuous  and 
knowing  man,  who  has  no  natural  impe- 
diment, may  by  habit  acquire  perfect 
eloquence,   as    certainly   as   a    healthy 
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inan  who  bas  the  use  of  his  musrles,  may 
learn  to  swim  or   to  scale.      xVlien  sh;ill 
We  meet,   sind   where,    that  ve  may  talk 
orer  thrsc  ami  other  matters?     There 
nre  st)me  topics  which  will  be  more  j)ro- 
perly  (iisciisboil  in  conversation  than  up- 
on paper,  1    mean  on  account  of  their 
Copiou'-ness;    for  believe    me    I    should 
Dot  be  c<  ncernfil,  if  all  that  I  write  were 
ropinl  at  the  post-oflice,  and  read  before 
the  king  in  c«)uncil.    ••*•*» 
At  the  same  lime  I  solemnly  declare,  that 
1  will  jiot  enlist  iimler  the  banners  of  a 
party:  a  declaration   which  is  1    believe 
usi'less,  because  no  party  would  receive  a 
man,    determined  us  I  am   to  think  for 
biroself.  'I'o  you  alone,  my  friend,  and  to 
your  interrsts,  I  am  firmly  attached,  both 
from  (arly  habil  and  from  mature  reason, 
from   ancient  affft  ti«>n  unchaiif>ed  for  a 
binjile  moment,  and  from  a  full  conviction 
that  such  afliction  was  well  placed.    Tlic 
yiews  and  wishes  of  all  other  men,  I  will 
analyze  and  weigh  with  that  suspicion  and 
»l«iwness  of  belief,   which  my  experience, 
Mich  as  it  is,  has  taught  me;  and  tn   be 
niore|'arlicular,allhoup;h  I  will  be  jealous 
cjf  fhi-  rr^n/  part  of  (;ur  con-jtitution,  and 
always  lend  an  arm  towards  rcstrairing 
its  proud  waves  within  due  limits,  yet  my 
must  vigilant  and  btrenuous  eflcrts  shall 
bcdiiected  against  any  oligarchy  that  may 
rise:  being  convincc<l,  that  on  the  popular 
part  of  e\ery  governmvnt  depends  its  real 
iorce,  the  obligation  of  its  laws,  its  wel- 
iure,  its  security,  its  permanence.  1  have 
been  le<i  insensibly  to  write  more  tei  iously 
than  i  had  intended;  my  letters  shall  not 
uluays  be   so  dull  ;    but  with  so  many 
public  causes  of  grief  or  of  resenlment, 
uho  can  at  all  times  be  gay  ? 


of  the  University,  wliich  is  a  very  noble 
ore,  forbidding  me  to  solicit  voles  for  my- 
self, I  have  iu)l  been  at  liberty  even  to 
apply  to  iiianv  persons  whom  it  is  both 
a  pleasure  and  honour  to  know.  Your  un- 
solicited approbation  is  a  great  reward  of 
my  past  toil  in  my  literary  career,  and  no 
sinall  incentive  to  future  exertions.  As 
to  my  integrity,  of  which  you  are  pleased 
to  express  a  ^^ood  opinion,  it  has  not  yet 
been  tried  by  any  very  stror.g  temptalions;  " 
I  hope  it  will  resist  ilieui  if  any  be  thrown 
in  my  way.  This  only  1  may  say  (and  i 
think  without  a  boast)  thai  my  ambition 
was  always  very  much  bounded,  and  that 
my  views  are  already  attained  by  proles- 
sional  success  adequate  to  my  highest  ex- 
pectations. Perhaps  1  shall  not  be  thought 
very  unambitious,  if  I  add,  that  my  great 
object  of  imitation  is  Mr.Selden;and  that 
if  I  could  obtain  the  same  honour  which 
was  conferred  on  him,  1  should,  like  him, 
devote  the  rest  of  my  life  to  the  service  of 
my  coiibliluents  and  my  country,  to  the 
practice  of  an  useful  profession,  and  to 
the  uniemitled  study  of  our  English  laws, 
history,  and  literature.  To  be  approved 
by  you,  and  such  men  ns  you  (if  many 
such  could  be  lound),  would  be  a  sufficient 
reward  to,  6cc. 

P.  S.  Permit  me  to  add  an  ode  printed 
(but  not  published)  before  the  jiresent 
competition,  and  at  a  time  when  I  ^hould 
have  been  certainly  made  a  judge  in  India, 
by  the  kiiulness  of  Lord  North,  if  any 
appointment  had  taken  place.  It  proves 
suHiciently  that  no  views  or  connections 
can  prevent  me  from  declaring  my  honest 
sentiments  when  I  think  they  may  be 
Ubclul  to  my  country. 


LETTER     CXXXVII. 

3/;-.  Jotics  to  ihc  Rev.  E.  Cartu'iight. 

Lamb's  Buildings,  Temple,  May  U>,  17  SO. 
l)ear  Sir, 
OiNCE  my  friends  have  dedan-d  me  a 
^^  candidate  ior  the  very  honourable 
scat  which  Sir  Roger  Newdigate  iiittnds 
to  vacate,  i  have  received  many  (laller- 
ii.g  testimonies  of  ngard  from  several  rc- 
jpeclable  persons  ;  but  you.'  letter,  <latcd 
May  8lh,  which  I  did  not  receive  till  this 
morning,  is,  without  a  compliment,  the 
fairest  and  most  pleasing  fruit  of  the  com- 
petition iu  which  1  am  engaged.   'I  he  rule 


LETTER    CXXXVIIL 

Mr.  Jones  to  Dr.  Whctkr. 

INIy  dear  Sir,  September 2, 17S0. 

'T'lJii  piuliument  being  suddenly  dissolv- 
ed, 1  must  beg  you,  as  one  of  m^'  best 
and  truest  friends,  to  niukc  it  known  iu 
the  University,  that  I  decline  giving  tbft 
learned  body  any  further  trouble,  and  am 
heartily  soiry  for  that  which  has  already 
been  given  ihem.  It  is  needless  to  add, 
what  you  well  know,  that  I  should  never 
have  been  the  lir^t  to  have  troubled  thcra 
at  all.  I  always  thought  a  delegation 
to  pai^liainent  from  so  respectable  a  so- 
ciety, 
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ciety,  a  laii(]nb1e  object  of  true  ambition  ; 
but  I  considered  it  as  a  distant  object, 
as  a  reward  ofiong  bibour  aud  meritori- 
ous service  in  our  country:  and  I  con- 
ceived, that,  had  I  filled  a  judge's  seat  in 
India,  with  the  approbation  of  my  coun- 
trymen, I  might  on  my  return  be  fixed  on 
as  a  proper  representative  of  the  Univer- 
sity. Had  not  that  happened  which  you 
know,  I  should  no  more  have  thought  of 
standing;  now,  than  of  asking  for  a  peer- 
age. As  to  principles  in  politics,  if  my 
success  at  Oxford,  at  any  future  time, 
<lepend  upon  a  change  of  them,  my  cause 
is  hopeless:  I  cannot  alter  or  conceal  them 
nvithout  abandoning  either  my  reason  r)r 
my  integrity  ;  the  first  of  which  is  my  only 
guide,  and  the  second  my  chief  comfort 
"in  this  passage  through  life.  Were  I  in- 
clined to  b(>y^t  of  anything,  I  should  cer- 
tainly boast  of  making  those  principles  my 
rule  of  conduct,  which  I  learned  from  the 
best  of  men  in  ancier.t  and  modern  times  ; 
and  which,  my  reason  tells  me,  arc  con- 
ilucive  to  the  happiness  of  mankind.  As 
to  men,  I  am  certainly  not  hostile  to  the 
ministers,  from  whom  I  have  received 
obligations;  but  I  cannot  in  conscience 
approve  their  measures. 


LETTER    CXXXIX. 
Mr.  Jones  to  the  pishop  of  St.  Asaph. 

My  Lorrl,  November  23,  1780. 

HAD  I  not  been  prevented  by  particular 
business  fron>  writing  to  your  lord- 
ship en  Tuesday  evening  and  yesterday,  I 
would  have  informed  you  before,  that  we 
bad  done  ourselves  the  honour  (and  a 
very  great  one  we  shall  ever  esteem  it)  of 
electing  your  lordship  a  member  of  oi^r 
club*.  The  election  was  of  course  una- 
nimous, atjd  it  was  carried  with  the  sin- 
cere approbation  and  eagerness  of  all  pre- 
sent. I  am  sorry  to  ad<l,  that  Lord  Cam- 
den and  the  Bishop  of  Chesterf  were  re- 
jected.    When    bishops  and   chancellors 

*  Generally  known  by  the  name  of  the  Turk'i- 
Ilcad  Club,  held  in  Gerard  Street,  Soho.  The 
estnblishment  of  this  clul)  was  first  proposed  by 
Sir  Joshua  Rej-nulds  to  Biuke  and  Joluison,  and 
the  oriirinal  members  of  it  were  the  friends  of 
these  three.  The  number  of  mi;mbers  was  gm- 
^ually  increased  to  forty,  comprehending  men 
of  the  most  distinguished  characters,  aud  eminent 
for  their  learning,  talents,  and  abilities. 

f  Dr.  Porteus. 


honour  us  with  offering  to  dine  with  its  at 
a  tiivtrn,  it  seems  very  extraordinary  that 
wo  should  ever  reject  such  an  offer;  but 
there  is  no  reasoning  on  the  caprice  of 
men.  Of  our  club  I  will  only  say,  that 
there  is  no  branch  of  human  knowledge, 
on  which  some  of  our  members  arc  not 
capable  of  giving  information,  and  I  trust 
that  as  the  honour  will  be  ours,  so  your 
lordship  will  receive  some  pleasure  from 
the  company  t>nce  a  fortnight,  of  some  of 
our  first  writers  and  critics,  us  well  as  our 
most  virtuous  senators  and  accomplished 
men,  I  think  myself  highly  honoured  in 
having  been  a  member  of  this  society  near 
ten  years,  and  chiefly  in  having  contribut- 
ed to  add  such  names  to  the  number  of 
our  friends  as  those  of  your  lordship  and 
lord  Allhorpe.  I  spoke  yesterday  in  Wost- 
minster-hall  for  two  hours  and  a  half,  on 
a  knotty  point  of  law,  and  this  morning 
for  above  an  hour,  on  a  very  interesting 
pul)!ic  question;  to-morrow  I  must  argue 
a  great  cause,  and  am  therefore  obliged 
to  conclude  with  assuring  your  lordship, 
that  I  am,  with  the  highest,  &c. 


LETTER    CXL. 
The  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph*  to  Mr.  Jones, 

Dear  Sir,  Nov.  3, 1781. 

A  LETT  Ell  from  you  is  ahvays  wel- 
come, come  sotmer  or  later  ;  vet  I 
cannot  help  rejoicing  at  that  cca^ciess 
hurry  of  business,  which  occasioned  your 
delay  in  writing,  and  made  me  lose  a  very 
valuable  visit.  Riches  and  reputation, 
after  shewing  a  little  coyness  at  first,  are 
now  making  their  advances  at  a  very 
great  rate,  and  will  soon  be  as  lavish  of 
their  charms  as  you  could  wish  ;  yet  I 
know  you  think  too  liberally,  to  let  either 
your  friends  or  your  liberty  suffer  by  their 
engrossing  you  too  much. 

f  thank  you  for  the  nuptial  ode,  which, 
notwilhstarjding  its  incorrectness,  which 
you  need  no^  complain  of,  is  the  most  ge- 
nuine imitation  of  Pindar  I  have  ever 
seen.  I  don't  know  whether  I  can  assent 
to  your  criticism  on  the  word  replete, that 
it  is  never  used  in  a  good  sense.  Were  it 
left  to  me,  I  would  use  it  in  no  sense. 
It  has  but  little  meaning.  It  was  never 
naturalized  in  conversation,  or  in  prose, 
and  I  think  makes  no  figure  in  yerse. 


Dr.  Shipley. 
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I  have  another  present  ofvalue  totliank 
you  for, — your  Kssiiy  nn  the  Liiw  of  Bail- 
ments. To  own  tbe  truth,  your  name  to 
the  aclvertiseinent  made  me  impaticnr, 
and  I  had  sent  for  it  and  read  it  before. 
]t  iippciirs  to  me  to  be  clear,  just,  and  ac- 
curate, 1  mean  as  ct^r  as  the  subject  will 
permit.  My  want  of  hiw  lani^uage,  and 
perhaps  of  a  legal  uiulcrhfanding,  made 
roe  feel  great  dilliculty  in  following  you 
ihrout^h  your  very  ingenious  distinctions 
and  consequences,  of  which  1  thought  I 
could  perceive  the  solidity.  1  ferctell  that 
this  will  be  your  lust  work.  For  the  fu- 
ture your  business  and  the  public  will 
allow  you  to  write  no  more. 

Though  I  fear  it  will  not  be  consistent 
with  your  employment  in  Westminster- 
hall,  !  cannot  help  telling  you,  that  for 
as  many  «lays  as  you  can  spare  between 
this  lime  and  the  meeting  of  parliament, 
\ou  will  find  a  warm  bed,  and  a  hearty 
welcome  at  Chilbolton.  Mrs.  Shipley  and 
her  daughters  dcsiie  their  compliments, 
•luid  join  in  the  invitation.  I  am,  «S:c. 


LETTER     CXLl. 

Jl/r.  Junes  to  Lord  Althorpe. 

Januarj'  J),  1~8'2. 

y^  La  lella  cosa  il  far  mie/itc  /     This 
^'^   was  my  exclamation,  my  dear  Lord, 
on  the  l'.Jth  of  last  month,  when  I  found 
myself,  as  I   ihonaht,  at  liberty  to  be  a 
rambler,  or  an  idler,  or  any  thing  I  pleas- 
ed :  but  my  mal  di  gola  took  ample  re- 
v«n4e  for  my  abnse  and  contempt  of  it, 
Avhe.i  I   wrote  to  you,   by  confining  me 
t'Aclve  days  wiUi  a  fever  and  (juinsey:  and 
1  am  now  so  crampeil  by  the  approaching 
MSsion  at  Oxford,  that  I  cannot  make  any 
lon^  excursion.     I    inclose   my  tragical 
M)ng  of   ••  a   shepherdess  going,"    with 
-Mui/anti's  n!u>ic,  of  whicii  my  opinion  at 
present  is,  that  the  modulation  is  very  ar- 
tificial, and  the  harmof.y  good,  but  tiiat 
J'ergolesi  (whom  the  modern  Italians  are 
such    puppies  as   to  undervulue)    would 
have   made    it  nuire  palhelic  and  heart- 
rendifi^f,  if  1  may  compose  such  word.     1 
long  to   hear   it   *ung  by  Mrs.  I'oyntz. 
.i'jay  present  the  iticlosed,   in   my  name, 
to   I^dy  Allhorpc.     I    hope  that  I  shall 
in  a  ••hi..rt  lime   b.  able  to  think  of  you, 


when  I  read  these  charming  lines  of  Ca« 
tulius  t: 

And  soon  to  be  completely  blest, 
^u<jn  may  a  yoinisr  Torquatus  rise; 

Wlio,  hanjjing  o.'i  his  motliei's  bnast. 
To  his  known  sire  shall  turn  his  eyes, 

Out-streti-h  his  infant  arms  awhile. 

Half  ope  his  little  lips  and  smile. 

[Printed  Translation. j 

What  a  beautiful  picture!  can  Domi- 
nichino  equal  it  ?    How  weak  are  all  arts 
in    comparison   of   poetry  and    rhetoric! 
Instead   however  of  Torquatus     I  would 
read  Spcacerus.    Do  you  not  think  that  I 
have  discovered  ihe  true  use  of  the  fine 
arts,  namely,   in  relaxing  the  mind  after 
toil  ?   Man  was  born  {ov  labour ;    his  con- 
figuration,   his   passions,    bis  restlessness, 
all  prove  it ;  but  labour  would  wear  him 
out,  and  the  purpose  of  it  be  defeated,  if 
he  had  not  intervals  of  pleasure;  and  un- 
less that  pleasure  ha  innocent,  both  he  and 
society  must  suffer.     Now  what  pleasures 
are    more    harmless,   if  they  be  nothing 
else,  than  those  afforded  by  polite  arts  and 
])olite  literature?     Love  was  given  us  by 
the  Author  of  our  being  as  the  reward  of 
virtue,  and   the  solace  of  care ;   but  the 
base  and  sordid  iox mi,  oi artificial,  (which 
I   oppose   to  natural^ij  society   in  wbicli 
we  live,  have  jiicircled  that  heavenly  rose 
with  so   many  thorns,  that  the  wealthy 
alone  can  gather  it  with  prudence.     On 
the  other  hand,   mere  pleasure,  to  which 
the  idle  are  not  justly  entitled,   soon  sa- 
tiates, and   leaves  a  vacuity  in  the  mind 
more  unpleasant   than   actual    pain.     A 
just  mixture,   or  interchange  of  labour 
and    pleasure,  appears   alone  conducive 
to   such    happine^s  as   this   life    affords. 
Farewell.     I  have   no   room  to  add   my 
useless  name,  and  still  more  useless  pro- 
fessions of  friendship. 


+  Tbe  original  is  quoted  by  Mr.  .lonos  :— 
Torquatus  volo  par>-ulus, 
IMatris  i  gremio  snse 
Porriguns  tcncras  manus, 
Dulcc  rideat  ad  patirm, 
Scjni-hian'LL-  lib.  |!,>, 
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LETTER    CXLII. 
Mr.  Jones  to  Mr.  Thomas  Ycales. 

Lamb's  Buildings,  April  25,  ]73'i. 
Sir, 
Tt  was  not  till  within  these  very  few  days 
that  I  received,  on  my  return  from  the 
circuit,  your  obliging  letter,  dated  the 
18th  of  March,  which,  had  I  been  so  for- 
tunate as  to  have  received  earlier,  I 
'  >houl<l  have  made  a  point  of  answering 
immediately.  The  society  for  constitu- 
tional information,  by  electing  me  one  of 
their  members,  will  confer  upon  me  an 
honour,  which  I  am  wholly  unconscious 
of  deserving,  but  which  is  so  flattering  to 
ine,  that  I  accept  ef  their  offer  with  pica- 
sure  and  gratitude.  I  should  indeed  long 
ago  have  testified  my  regard  for  ^o  useful 
an  institution  by  an  otior  of  my  humble 
service  in  promoting  it,  if  I  had  not  really 
despaired  in  my  present  situation  of  be- 
ing able  to  attend  your  meetings  as  ofleu 
as  I  should  ardently  wish. 

Rly  future  life  shall  certainly  be  devot- 
ed to  the  support  of  that  excellent  con- 
stitution, which  it  is  the  object  of  your 
society  to  unfold  and  elucidate;  and  from 
this  resolution  long  and  deliberately  made, 
no  prospects,  no  connections,  no  station 
here,  or  abroad,  no  fear  of  danger,  or 
liope  of  advantage  to  myself,  shall  ever 
deter  or  allure  me. 

A  form  of  government  so  apparently 
conducive  to  the  true  happiness  of  the 
community,  must  be  admired  as  soon  us 
it  is  understood,  and  if  reason  and  virtue 
have  any  influence  in  human  breasts, 
ought  to  be  preserved  by  any  exertions, 
and  at  any  htizard.  Care  must  now  be 
taken,  lest  by  reducing  the  ngal  power 
to  its  just  \i'.\'c\,  we  raise  the  aristocratical 
to  a  dangerous  height  ;  since  it  is  from 
the  people  that  we  can  deduce  the  obli- 
gation of  our  laws,  and  the  authority  of 
magistrates. 

On  the  people  depend  the  welfare,  the 
security,  and  the  permanence  of  every 
legal  government  ;  in  the  people  must 
reside  all  substantial  power;  and  to  the 
■people  must  all  those,  in  whose  ability 
and  knowledge  we  sometimes  wisely,  of- 
ten imprudently,  confide,  be  always  ac- 
countable for  the  due  exercise  of  that 
power  with  which  they  are  for  a  time 
entrusted. 

If  the  properties  of  all  good  government 


be  considered  as  duly  distributed  in  tho 
dift'erent  parts  of  our  limited  republic, 
goodness  ought  to  be  the  distinguished 
attribute  of  the  crown,  wisdom  cf  the 
aristocracy,  but  power  and  fortitude  of 
the  people 

May  justice  and  •humanity  prevail  ta 
them  all ! 
I  am,  &CC. 


LETTER    CXLII  L 

Mr.  Jones  to  the  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph. 

■Wimbledon  Tark,  Sept.  10,  l^SJ. 
My  Lord, 
Ji'    your    Lordship  received    my  letter 
from  Calais,  you  will  not  be  much  sur- 
prised to   see  the  date  of  this,  and  the 
place  where  I  now  am  writing,  while  Lady 
bpencer  is   making  morning  visits.     J\lr. 
and    Mrs.   Poyniz  have  this  instant  left 
us.     Lord  Althorpe  being  in  Northamp- 
tonshire, I  must  give  myself  some  conso- 
lation  for  my  disappointment  in  missing 
him,  by  scribbling  a  few  lines  to  him,  as 
soon  as  I  have  finished  these  with  which  I 
now  trouble  your  lonjship.  xMy  excursion 
to  the  United  Pruvinccs  (which  has  been 
the  substitute  for  my  intended  expedition 
to   the    United   States)    was    extremely 
pleasing  and  improving  to  me.  I  returned 
last  Monday,   and  finding  all  my  friends 
dispersed  in  various  parts  of  England,  am 
going  for  a  few  days  into   Buckingham- 
shire, whence  1  shall  go  to  Oxford,  and 
nuist    continue    there    till    the    sessions. 
Should  your  lordship  be  in  Hampshire  any- 
time in  October,   and  should  it  be  in  ail 
respects  convenient  to  you,  I  will  accept 
this  year,  with  great  pleasure,  the  obli- 
ging invitation  Lo  Chilbolton,  which  I  was 
unfortunately  prevented    from  accepting 
last  year.     1  lament  the  unhappy  dissen- 
tioiis  among  our  great  men,  and  clearly 
see   the  vanity  of  my  anxious  uiah,  that 
they  would   have  played   in  tune   some 
time  longer  in  the  political  concert. 

The  delays  about  the  India  judgeship 
have,  it  is  true,  greatly  injured  me  ;  but 
with  my  patience  and  assiduity,  1  could 
easily  recover  my  lost  ground.  I  nn^st 
however  take  the  liberty  here  to  alludtt 
to  a  most  obliging  letter  of  your  lordsliip 
from  Cliilbollon,  which  I  received  so  long 
ago  as  last  November,  but  was  prevented 
from  answering  li'l  you  came  to  town.  It 
was  inexpiessibly  flattering  to  me,  but  my 

intimate 
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intimate  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  my 
profession  obliges  me  to  assure  you,   that 
it  requires  the  viholcman,  ami  admits  of  no 
concurrent  pursuits;  that,  consequeiilly,  I 
must  either  pive  it  up,  or  it  will  erijiross 
mc  so  much,  that  I  shall  nut  for  some  years 
be  able  io  ertjoy  the  ittief^  of  mi/  friends,  or 
the  STVcrts  of  liherty.  Whether  it  be  a  wise 
part  t«)  live  uncomfortably,  in  order  to  die 
wealthy,  is  another  (jUf-st ion  ;   hut   this  I 
know  by  exptriinoe^^  and  have  heard  old 
practitioners  make  the  same  observation, 
that  a  lawyer  who  is  in  earnest,   must  be 
chained  to  his  chambers  and  the   bar  for 
ten  or  twelve  yeais  tof;ethcr.   In  regard  to 
your  lordship's  indulgent  and  ftattoiing 
prediction,  that  my  Essay  on    liailtucnt 
would  be  my  last  work,  and  that  for  the 
future,    business    and   the  public   would 
allow   me    te   write    no    more,    I   dout»t 
whether  it  will  be  accomplished,  whatever 
may  be  my  practice  or  situation;  for  I 
have  already  prepared  many  tracts  on  ju- 
risprudciice;  and  when  I  see  the  volumes 
written  by  Lord  Coke,  whose  annual  gains 
were  twelve  or  fourteen  thousand  pounds, 
by  Lord  Bacon,  Sir  Matthew  Hale,  and  a 
number  of  judges  and  chancellors,  1  can- 
not think  that  I  should  be  hurt  in  my  pro- 
fessional career,  by  publishing  now   and 
then  a  law  tract   upon  some  interesting 
branch   of  the  science  ;  attd  the  science 
itself  is  indeed  so  complex,  that,  without 
vrilivg,  which  is  t/ie  chain  of  memory ,  it  is 
impossible  to  remember  a  thousandth  part 
of  what  we  read  or  hear.     Since  it  is  my 
wish  therefore  to  become  in  time  as  great 
a  lawyer  as  Sulpicius,  I   shall  probably 
leave  as  many  volumes  of  my  works,  as  he 
is  said  to  have  written.     As  to  politics,  1 
begin  to  think,  that  the  natural  propensity 
of  men  to  dissent  from  one  another,  will 
prevent  them,  in  a  corrupt  age,  from  iinit- 
ing  in  any  laudable  design  ;  and   at  pre- 
sent J  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  r«/  on 
my  oars,  which  the  Greek   philosopher'-, 
I   beheve,    called   w«  yti}),  a  word  which 
Cicero  applies  in  one  of  his  letters  to  the 
same  subject. 

My  best  respects  to  the  Ijidies,  for 
whom  I  would  certainly  have  brought  some 
Virginia  nightingnles,  if  my  western  ex- 
pedition had  taken  j)lace,  since  I  was 
informed  by  the  ca|itain,  with  whom  I 
should  have  mailed,  thiit  they  might  have 
been  kqit  in  the  cubin  without  any  dan>;er< 


LETTER    CXLIV, 
Mr.  Jones  to  Ladu  Spencer. 

Chilbohon,  Oct.  21,  1782. 
Madam, 
nriiouGH  I  wrote  so  lately  to  your  La- 
dyship, iind  cannot  hope  by  ai;jr  tMiig 
I  can   now  say  to  make  am.ends    for  the 
dulness  of  my  last  letter;  yet,  as  some  of 
the  ladies  here  arc  this  moment  writing  to 
St.  James's-place,     1   cannot   prevail    on 
myself  to  d'-clii>e  joining  so  agreeiible  a 
party,  especially  as   the    very,  favourable 
accounts   which  were  last  night  received 
of  Lord  Spencer's  health  have  given  me 
spirits,  and   made  me  eagi-r  to   offer  my 
sincere  congratulations.     Yes  ;  I  rejoice 
with  the  truest  sincerity,   that   his   lord- 
ship's h»-altli  is  so  likely  to   be   re-esta- 
blished, for  1  cannot  name  a  man  of  rank 
in  the  nation,  in  whose  health  the   pub- 
lic and  all  mankind,  as  well  as  his  family 
and  iriends,  are  more  truly  interested.    I 
have  passeil   my  time  at   Chilbolton    so 
agreably,  that  ten  days  have  appeared  like 
one  :  and   it  gives  me  concern  that   the 
near  approach  of  the  term  will  oblige  me 
to  leave  so  charming  and  improving  a  so- 
ciety at  the  end  of  this  week  :  after  which 
I  shall  hope  to  find  my  friends  at  Midg- 
ham  in  perfoct  health  ;  and  then  fare  well, 
a  long  farewell  to  all  my  rational  and  in- 
teresting pleasures,  which  must  be  suc- 
ceeded  by  the  drudgery  of  drawing  bills 
in  equity,  the  toil  of  answering  cases,   the 
squabbles  of  the  bar,  and  the  more  vexa* 
tious  dissentions  and  conflicts  of  the  po- 
litical world,  which  I  vaiidy  deprecated, 
and  now  as  vainly  deplore.     How  happy 
would  it  be,  ilf  statesmen  had  more  muiic 
in   thtir  souls,    and   could    bring    them- 
selves to  consider  that  what  harmony  is  in  a 
concert,  such  is  union  in  a  state;    but  in 
the  great  orchestra  of  politics,  I  find  so 
many  musicians  out  of  humour,  and  in- 
strumetits  out  of* tune,  that  I  am  more 
tormented   by  such  dissonance  than  the 
man  in  Hogarth's  print,  and  am  more  de- 
sirous than  e\er  of  being  transportc«l   to 
the  distance  of  five  thousand  leagues  from 
all  this  fatal  discord.     Without  a  meta- 
phor, I   lament  with  anguish  the  bitter- 
ness and   animosity  with  which  some  of 
my  friends  ha^e    been  assailing  others; 
as    if  empty   altercation   could    be    the 
means   of  procuring   any   good    to   this 
afflicted  country.     1  find  myself  in  more 
instances  than  one,  like  poor  Petrarch, 

wishing  to  pass  my  days 

Fra' 


S^tt.  V. 


n  E  C  E  N  T. 


Qlcl 


Fra'  magnanlmi  pcx;hi ;  4  chi  '1  ben  place, 

I)i  lor  chi  u»'  assecura  ? 

lo  vo  gridamlo  pace,  pace,  puce. 

—but  I  shall  nol  be  heard,  and  must 
CDiisoie  myself  with  the  pleasing  bopo, 
that  your  ladyship,  and  the  finv  fricnls 
of  virtue  and  humanity,  wiil  agree  in  this 
sentiment  with,  &c. 


LETTER    CXLV. 
Sir  lyUUatn  Jones  to  Lord  Ashburton. 

April  '27,  17S3. 
X7  OUR  kind  letter  found  me  on  board 
"^  the  Crocodile:  I  should  have  been 
■very  unhappy  had  it  missed  me,  since  I 
have  long  hal)ituated  myself  to  set  the 
kiirhest  value  on  every  word  you  speak, 
ajul  every  line,  you  write.  Of  the  two 
ijiclosed  letters  to  our  friends,  Impey 
and  Chambers,  I  will  take  the  greatest 
Wie,  and  will  punctually  f:jllovv  your 
XJirections  as  to  the  first  of  them.  My 
departure  was  sudden  indeed;  but  the 
Admiralty  were  so  anxious  for  the  sail- 
ing of  this  frigate,  and  their  orders  were 
80  peremptory,  that  it  was  impossible  to 
wait  for  any  thing  but  a  breeze.  Our 
voyage  has  hitherto  been  tolerably  plea- 
sant, and,  since  we  left  the  Channel,  very 
quick.  We  begin  to  see  albicorcs  about 
the  ship,  and  to  perceive  an  agreeable 
change  of  cliinate.  Our  days,  though 
short,  give  me  ample  time  for  study,  re- 
creation, and  exercise:  but  my  joy  and 
delight  proceed  from  the  surprising  health 
and  spirits  of  Anna  Maria,  who  joins  me 
in  affectionate  remembrance  to  Lady 
Ashburton.  As  to  you,  my  dear  Lord, 
we  consider  you  as  the  spring  and  foun- 
tain of  our  happiness,  as  tiie  autlior  and 
^)arent,  (a  Roman  would  have  added, 
what  the  coldness  of  our  northern  lan- 
^Uagf.  will  hardly  admit)  the  g-od  of  our 
iurtunes.  It  is  pos•^ible  indeed,  that  by 
incessant  labour  and  irksome  attendance 
flt  the  bar,  1  n^ight  in  due  time  have  at- 
tained &11  that  my  very  linriited  ambition 
could  aspire  to;  but  in  no  other  station 
than  that  which  I  owp  to  your  friend- 
ship, could  I  have  gratified  at  once  my 
boundless  curiosity  concerning  the  peo- 
ple of  the  East,  continued  the  exercise 
of  my  profession,  in  which  I  sincerely 
Relight,  and  enjoyed  at  the  same  time 
|he  comforts  of  domestic  life.     The  grand 


jury  of  Dfiibighshire,  huve  found,  I  un- 
derstand, the  bill  against  the  Dean  of  St. 
Asaph,  for  publishing  my  dialogue;  but 
as  an  indictment  for  a  theoretical  essay 
on  government  was  I  believe  never  before 
known,  I  have  no  apprehension  for  the 
consequences.  As  tf)  the  docliin's  ia 
the  tract,  though  I  sh^ll  certainly  not 
preach  them  to  the  Indians,  who  must 
and  will  be  governed  by  absolute  power, 
yet  I  shall  go  through  Ufa  with  a  pcr«ua- 
sion,  that  they  are  just  and  rational,  that 
substantial  freedom  is  both  the  daughter 
and  parent  of  virtue,  and  that  virtue  is 
the  only  source  of  public  and  private  fjir 
licity.     Farewell. 


LETTER    CXLVI, 

Sir  William  Jones  to  Dr.  Patrick  Russcl, 

Calcutta,  March  10,  1784- 
"XT' 017  would  readily  excuse  my  delay 
■*■  in  answering  your  obliging  letter,  if 
you  could  form  an  idea  of  the  incessant 
hurry  and  confusion,  in  which  I  hav« 
been  kept  ever  since  my  arrival  in  Ben- 
gal, by  necessary  business,  or  necessary 
formalities,  and  by  the  difficulty  of  set- 
tlinj;  myself  to  my  mind-,  in  a  country 
so  different  from  that  which  I  have  left. 
1  am  indeed  at  best,  but  a  bad  corre- 
spondent; for  I  never  write  by  candle- 
light, and  find  so  much  Arabic  or  Per- 
sian to  read,  that  all  my  leisure  in  a 
morning,  is  hardly  sufficient  for  a  thou- 
sandth part  of  the  reading  that  would  be 
highly  agreeable  and  useful  to  me;  and 
as  I  purpose  to  spend  the  long  vacatioa 
U{»  the  country,  1  wish  to  be  a  match  in 
conversation  with  the  learned  natives, 
whom  I  may  happen  to  meet. 

I  rejoice  that  you  are  so  near,  but  Ia» 
ment  that  you  are  not  neart-r,  and  am 
not  without  hope,  that  yoii  may  one  day 
be  tempted  to  visit  Bengal,  where  I  flat- 
ter myself  you  will  give  me  as  much  of 
your  company  as  possible. 

Many  thanks  for  your  kind  hints  ii\ 
regard  to  my  health.  As  to  me,  I  do 
not  expect,  as  long  as  I  stay  in  India,  to 
be  free  from  a  bad  digestion,  the  morbus 
literatoruih,  for  which  there  -is  hardly 
any  remedy,  but  abstinence  from  too 
much  food,  literary  and  culinary.  I  rise 
before  th2  san,  and  bathe  ailer  a  gentle 
ride;  my  dirt  is  light  and  sparing,  and  [ 
go  enrly  \q-iih  vet  the  activity  c  f  ray 
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minH  i»  too  strong  for  my  constitution,  that   if  liberty  could    be    forced    upon 

thouth  naturally  not  infirm,  and  I  must  them  by  Britain,  it  would  make  thi-m  as 

be  j-HtJbfifd  with  a  valeiuilinarian  stale  of  miserable  as  the  crueh-st  despotism, 
health,      ir  you   should    nuet  with    any         Pray  remember  me  affectionately  to  all 

curi<'^ities  on  the  coajt,  either  in  your  my  friends  at  the  bar,  whom   I  have  not 

b'tHiiiCHl  rambles  ur  in  reading,  an'i  will  time  to  enumerate,  and  assure   my  aca- 


demical and  professional  friends,  that  I 
will  write  to  them  all  when  1  have  lei- 
sure.    Farewell,  &c. 


LETTER    CXLVIII. 


Ct>mmunicate  them  to  our  societ),  lately 

instituted   fur  enquiring  into  the  history, 

civil  and   naturHJ,    the  antiquit.es,   arts, 

ficiences,  and  literature  of  .Asia,  we  fchall 

give  you  our  hearty  thanks.     There  u  an 

Abyssinian  here,  who   knew  Mr.   Bruce 

at  Gwender.     J  have  examined  him,  and 

he  confirms  Bruce's  account.     Every  day    Sir  Wm,  Jones  to  Charles  Chapman,  Esf. 

supplies  me  with  somt-thing  new  in   Ori> 

ental  learning,  and  if  J  were  to  stay  here  Gardens,  near  Aliipore,  April  26,  1784. 

half  a  Century,  I  should  be  continually      A  llow  me,  dear  Sir,  to  give  }ou  the 

amused.  ^^  warmest    thanks  in    my  own  name, 

and  in  that  of  our  infant  society,  for  the 
pleasure  which  we  have  received  from 
your  interesting  account  of  Cochin-chi- 
na, with  considerable  extracts  fiora 
which  we  have  been  favoured  by  our  pa- 
trons. Our  meetings  are  well  attended, 
and  the  soci*  ty  may  really  be  said,  con- 
sidering the  recent  time  of  its  establish- 

T   AM  discouraged   fr^m  writing  to  you     ment,  to  flourish. 
a»  copiously  as  1  wish,  b\  the  fear  that 


LETTER    CXLVir, 
Sir  fVilliam  Jones  to  — 


April  13,  17B4. 


•piously  as  1  wish,  b) 
jny  Utter  may  never  reach  you.  I  in- 
close however  a  hymn  to  the  Indian  cu- 
pid,  which  is  heie  said  to  be  the  only 
correct  specimen  ot  Hindu  mythology 
that  has  appeared;  it  is  certainly  new 
and  quite  original,  except  the  lorm  of  the 
stanza,  Mhicli  is  .Milton'i».  I'  add  the 
character  of  Lord  Ashburiun,  wl'ich  my 
seal  fur  his  lame  prompted  me  to  publish. 
•  •  f  •  ♦  •  •  ■ 
Had  I   dreamt  that  the  dialogue  would 


We  ha>e  been  rather  indisposed,  the 
weather  being  such  as  we  had  no  idea  of 
in  Kngtnnd,  excessive  heat  at  noon,  and 
an  incessant  high  wind  from  morning  to 
night  ;  at  this  moment  it  blows  a  hurri- 
cane, a'ld  my  study  reinii.ds  me  of  my 
cabin  at  sea.  Our  way  of  life  howirer 
is  quite  pastoral  in  this  retired  spot;  as 
my  prime  favourites,  among  all  our  pets, 
are  two  large  l.nglish  sheep,  which  came 
with  us  Ircm  Spilhead,  and,  having  nar^ 
rowly  escaped   the   knite,  are  to   live  as 


have  matie  such  a  stir,  I  should  certainly  long  and  as  happil\  with  us  a*  they  can; 

have  taken   more  pains  with   it.     1  will  they  follow  us  for  bread,  and  are  pertect- 

licver  cease  to  avow  and  justify  the  doc-  ly  domestic.     We  are  liierallj  lulled  to 

trine  coniprised  in  it.     I  meant  it  merely  sleep  by  Persian  nightingales,  and  ceaso 

as  an  imitation  of  one  of  Plato's,  where  a  to  wonder,  that  the  Bulbnl,  with  a  thou- 

boy  wh(>lly  ignorant  of  geuinetry,  is  made  sand  tales,  makes  such  a  figure  in  Orien- 

by  a  few  simple  questiuHS  to  demonstrate  tal   poetry.     Since  I   am  resolved    to  sit 

a  proposition,  and   I  intended   to  incul-  regularly  in  court  as  long  as   I  am  well, 


cate,  that  the  principles  ot  government 
vere  so  obvious  and  intelligible,  that  n 
chmn  might  be  brought  to  understand 
them.  As  to  raising  sedition,  I  as  much 
thought  of  raising  a  church. 

My  dialogue  contains  my  system, 
which  I  have  ever  avowed,  and  ever  will 
avow  ;  but  I  perfectly  agree  (and  no  man 
of  sound  intellect  can  disagree)  that  Such 
a  system  is  wholly  inapplicable  to  this 
country,  where  millions  of  men  are  so 
wedded  to  inveterate  prejudices  and  habil», 


not  knowing  how  soon  1  may  be  forced 
to  remit  my  attention  to  business,  1  shall 
not  be  at  liberty  to  enter  my  budgerow 
till  near  the  end  of  July,  and  must  be 
again  in  Calcutta  on  the  22d  of  October, 
so  that  my  time  will  be  very  limited;  and 
I  shall  wish  if  possible  to  see  Benares* 


LETTER 


Sect.  V. 
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LETTER    CXLIX. 
Sir  William  Jones  to  Miss  E.  Shipley. 

Ou  the  Ganges,  Sept.  7,  1786. 
XTou  flo  too  much  honour,  my  dear 
"*•  Madam,  to  my  compositions;  they 
amuie  ine  in  the  few  hours  of  leisure  that 
my  business  allows,  and  if  they  amuse 
■my  friends,  I  am  amply  rewarded. 

Mi  si  'I  Latino  e'l  Greco 

Parian  ili  me  dopo  la  morte,  e  un  vento; 

Ond'  io,  perche  pavento 

Adunar  seinpre  quel  ch'un'  ora  sgombre, 

Vorrei  'I  vero  abbraciar  lassando  I'ombre. 

We  ulk  of  the  year  1790,  as  the  hap- 
))y  limit  of  our  residence  in  this  uiipro- 
pitious  climate;  but  this  must  be  a  fa- 
mily secret,  lest  applications  should  be 
ina<le  for  my  place,  and  I  should  be 
shoved  out  before  my  resignation.  God 
grant  that  the  bad  state  of  my  Anna's 
health,  may  not  compel  her  to  leave  In- 
dia before  roe;  I  should  remain  like  a 
man  with  a  dead  palsy  on  one  of  his 
«ides;  but  it  were  better  to  lose  one  side 
for  a  time  than  both  for  ever.  I  do  not 
iftean  that  she  has  been,  or  is  likely  to 
be,  m  danger  from  her  complaints.  I 
have  proposed  a  visit  to  her  friend.  Lady 
Campbell,  and  she  seemed  to  receive  the 
proposal  with  pleasure;  the  sea  air,  and 
change  of  scene  at  a  proper  season,  may 
do  more  than  ail  the  faculty  with  all 
their  prescriptions.  As  to  politics  and 
ministers,  let  me  whisper  another  secret 
in  your  ear : 

Io  non  credo  piu  al  nero  ch'  all'  azzurro, 

and,  as  to  coalitions,  if  the  vero  be  mix- 
ed with  the  azzurro,  they  will  only  make 
a  dirtier  colour.  India  is  yet  secure, 
and  improveable  beyonil  imagination;  it 
is  not  however  in  such  a  state  of  securi- 
ty, hut  that  wise  politicians  may,  with 
strong  well-timed  exertions  and  well  ap- 
plied address,  contrive  to  lose  it.  The 
discharge  of  my  duty,  and  the  study  of 
Indian  laws  in  their  original  languages 
(which  is  no  inconsiderable  part  of  my 
duly)  are  an  excuse  for  my  neglect  of 
writing  letters;  ami  indeed  I  find  by  ex- 
perience, that  I  can  tako  up  my  pen  for 
that  purpose  but  once  a  year,  and  1  have 
a  hundred  utjanswered  letters  now  lying 


before  me,  but  my  Anna,  who  is  my  se- 
cretary of  state,  and  first  or  rather  sole 
lady  of  the  treasury,  has  written  volumes. 
Loves  and  regards  to  all  who  love  and 
regard  us;  as  to  compliments,  they  are 
unmeaning  things,  and  neither  become 
me  to  send,  nor  you  tfi  convey. 

I  am,  ice. 


LETTER     CL. 

Sir  JVilliam  Jones  to  J.  ShorCf  Esq, 

June  24. 

•         ••■•««* 

*  *  •  I  AM  well,  rising  con- 
stantly between  three  and  four,  and 
usually  walking  two  or  three  miles  be- 
fore sun-rise;  my  wife  is  tolerably  well; 
and  we  only  lament,  that  the  damp  wea- 
ther will  soon  oblige  us  to  leave  our 
herds  and  flocks,  and  all  our  rural  de- 
lights on  the  banks  of  the  Baghiratti. 
The  business  of  the  court  will  continue 
at  least  two  months  longer,  after  which  I 
purpose  to  take  a  house  at  Bandell  or 
Hugli,  and  pass  my  autumnal  vacation 
as  usual  with  the  Hindu  bards.  1  have 
read  your  pundit's  curious  book  twice  in 
Sanscrit,  and  will  have  it  elegantly  co- 
pied; the  Dabistan  also  I  have  read 
through  twice  with  great  attention;  and 
both  copies  are  ready  to  be  returned, 
as  you  shall  direct.  Mr.  R.  J(i»tinston 
thinks  he  has  a  young  friend  who  will 
translate  the  Dabistan,  and  the  greatest 
part  of  it  would  be  very  interesting  to 
a  curious  reader,  but  some  of  it  cannot 
be  translated.  It  contains  more  recon- 
dite learning,  more  entertaining  history, 
more  beautiful  specimens  of  poetry,  more 
ingenuity  and  wit,  more  indecency  and 
blasphemy,  than  I  ever  saw  collected  in 
a  single  volume;  the  two  last  are  not  the 
author's,  but  are  introduced  in  the  chap- 
ters on  the  heretics  and  infidels  (jf  India. 
On  the  whole,  it  is  the  most  amusing 
and  instructive  book  I  ever  read  in  Per- 
sian. 

1  hear  nothing  from  Europe,  but  what 
all  the  papers  contain;  and  that  is  enough 
to  make  me  rejoice  exceedingly,  that  I 
am  in  Asia.  'J'hose  with  whom  I  havci 
spent  some  of  my  happiest  hours,  and 
hope  to  spend  many  more,  on  my  return 
to  England,  are  tearing  one  another  to 
pieces,  with  the  enmity  that  is  proverbial 
here,  of  the  snake  and  the  ichneumon. 
3  N  2  I  have 
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I  have  nothing  left  thrreforc,  but  to  wish 
wHhI  is  right  and  just  may  prevail,  to 
ili»rhar<je  my  public  duties  with  unremit- 
ted attention,  and  to  recreate  myself  at 
leisure  with  the  literature  of  this  interest- 
ing country. 


LETTER    CLL 

Sir  Wiltiam  Jor.es  to  J.  ShorCy  Esq. 

Chrishna-nngur,  Ang.  16,  1736. 
T    THAN-K  you  heartily,  my  dear  Sir,  for 
-*■   the   ti-nder  strains  of   the  unfortunate 
Charlotte*,  which  have  given  us  pleasure 
and  p.iin ;    the  sonnets   which   relate   to 
hei-self  are  incomparably  the  best.     Pe- 
Irarca  is  little  known;  his  sonnets,  espe- 
cially the  first  book,  are  the  least  vahia- 
ile  of  his  work*:,  and  contain   less  natu- 
~al  sentiments  tlian  those  of  the  swan  of 
Avon  ;  but  his  odes  which  arc  political, 
are   cfjual    to    the   lyric   poems   of   the 
Greeks;  and  his  triumphs  are  in  a  tri- 
xjniphant  strain  of  sublimity  and  magnifi- 
cence.    Anna    Maria    gives    you  many 
thanks  for  the  pleasure  you  have  procured 
her.     We  are  in  love  with  this  pastoral 
cottage;  but  though  these  three  months 
are  called  a  vacation,  yet  1  have  no  va- 
cant hours.     It  rarely  happens  that   fa- 
vourite studies  are  closely  connected  with 
the  strict  discharge  of  our  duty,  as  mine 
happily  are;  even  in  this  cottage  I  am 
assisting  the   court  by   studying  Arabic 
and  Sanscrit,  and  have  now   remlercd  it 
an  impossibility  for  the  Mohammedan  or 
Hindu  lawyers  to  impose  upon  us  with 
erroneous  opinions. 

This  brings  to  my  mind  your  honest 
pundit,  Rhadiicaunt,  who  refused,  I  hear, 
the  office  of  pundit  to  the  court,  and  told 
]\Ir.  Hastings  that  he  would  not  accept  of 
it,  if  the  salary  were  doubled;  his  scru- 
ples were  probably  religious ;  but  they 
>»ould  put  it  out  of  my  power  to  serve 
liim,  should  the  office  again  be  vacant. 
J  li'j  unvarnished  talc  I  would  have  re- 
}ii-ated  to  you,  if  we  had  not  missed  one 
another  on  the  river;  but  since  I  d«spair 
of  seeing  you  until  my  return  to  Calcut- 
ta, at  the  end  of  October,  I  will  set  it 
down  here,  as  nearly  as  1  can  recollect, 
in  his  own  words: 

••  My  father  (said  he)  died  at  the  age 

*  Sonnets  by  Charlotte  Smith. 


"  of  an  hundred  years,  and  my  mother, 
**  who  was  eighty  years  old,  became  a 
"  sali,  and  burned  herself  to  expiate  sin's. 
"  They  left  me  little  besides  good  princi- 
"  pies.  Mr.  Hastings  purchased  for  me 
*'  a  piece  of  land,  which  at  first  yielded 
*'  twelve  hundred  rupees  a  year ;  but 
"  lately,  either  through  my  inattention 
*'  or  through  accident,  it  has  produced 
"  only  one  tholjsand.  This  would  be 
*'  sufficient  for  me  and  my  family;  but 
"  the  duty  of  Brahmans  is  not  only  to 
"  teach  the  youths  of  their  sect,  but  to 
"  r-lieve  those  who  are  poor.  I  made 
"  msiny  presents  to  poor  scholars  and 
"  others  in  distress,  and  for  this  purpose 
"  I  anticipated  my  income:  I  was  then 
"  obliged  to  borrow  for  my  family  ex- 
"  penses,  and  I  now  owe  about  three 
'*  thousand  rupees.  This  debt  is  mv  only 
*'  cause  of  uneasiness  in  this  world,  I 
"  w(.ulii  have  mentioned  it  to  Mr.  Shore, 
"  but  I  was  ashamed." 

Now  the  question  is,  how  he  can  be 
set  upon  his  legs  again,  when  1  hope  he 
will  be  -more  prudent.  U  Bahman  * 
should  return  to  Persia,  I  can  afford  to 
give  him  one  hundred  rupees  a  month, 
till  his  debt  shall  be  discharged  out  of 
his  rents;  but  at  present,  I  pay  more  in 
salaries  to  my  native  scholars  than  I  can 
well  allord;  nevertheless  1  will  cheerfully 
join  you  in  any  mode  of  clearing  the  ho- 
nest man,  that  can  be  suggested;  and  I 
should  assist  him  merely  for  his  own 
sake,  as  I  have  more  Brahmanical  teach- 
ers than  I  can  find  time  to  hear. 

1  send  you  not  an  elegant  pathetic 
sonnet,  but  the  wildest  and  -strangest 
poem  that  was  ever  written,  Khakani's 
complaint  in  prison.  The  whole  is  a 
menace,  that  he  would  change  his  reli- 
gion, and  seek  protection  among  the 
Christians,  or  the  Gabres.  It  contains 
one  or  two  proper  name:,  of  which  1  find 
no  full  explanation  even  in  a  commenta- 
ry professedly  written  to  illustrate  the 
poem.  The  fire  of  Khakani's  genius 
blazes  through  the  smoke  of  his  erudi- 
tion; the  measure  of  the  poem,  which 
will  enable  you  to  correct  the  errors  of 
the  copies,  is 
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•  A  parsi  and  a  native  of  Yez.-I,  caiployed  bj 
Sir  Wihiaiu  Jones  as  a  reader, 
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with  a  strong  accent  on  the.  last  sylla- 
ble of  each  foot. 

Adieu,  ray  dear  Sir,  &c. 


tETTER    CLir. 

Sir  William  Jones  to  Dr.  Patrick  Kitssel. 

Chrishna-nagur,  Sept.  24,  1788. 
T  HAVE  acted  like  those  libertines  who 
"*•  defer  repentance  till  the  hour  of  death, 
and  then  hud  that  they  have  not  time  to 
repent.  Thus  I  deferred  the  pleasure  of 
answering  letters  till  the  vacation,  but 
found  the  term  and  session  so  long,  that 
I  have  scarce  any  vacation  at  all.  I 
must  therefore  write  very  laconical  1}% 
thanking  you  heartily  for  your  kind  let- 
ters, and  very  curious  papers  in  natural 
history,  wishing  that  the  public  may 
soon  gather  the  fruit  of  your  learned  la- 
bours. 

The  business  of  the  court  this  year, 
has  left  me  no  leisure  to  examine  flowi-rs 
at  Chrishna-nagur.  The  sija  is  never  in 
blossom  when  I  am  here;  but  though  it 
has  something  of  the  form  of  the  cactut, 
jet  I  imagine  from  the  milk  of  it,  that  it 
is  an  Euphorbia. 

Wiih  all  my  exertions  I  cannot  pro- 
cure any  fresh  spikenard  ;  but  I  will  not 
desist.  I  have  two  native  physicians  in 
my  family,  but  they  have  only  seen  it  in 
a  dry  state. 

I  am  very  sorry  to  find  that  you  are 
Jeaving  us,  as  I  have  no  chance  of  seeing 
Europe  till  the  end  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  I  wish  you  and  your  brother 
and  his  family  a  prosperous  and  speedy 
voyage.  Jt  is  impossible  for  me  to  write 
more  than  Vive,  vale! 


LETTER    CLIII. 

Sir  Wm.  Jones  to  Thomas  Caldicott,  Esq. 

Sept.  24,  irss. 
"llirE  had  incessant  labour  for  six  hours 
^  a  iiay,  for  three  whole  months,  in 
tJie  hot  season  between  the  tropics,  and, 
what  is  a  sad  consetjuence  of  long  sit- 
tings, we  have  scarcely  any  vacation.  I 
can  therefore  only  write  to  you  a  few 
lines  this  autumn.  Betbre  your  brother 
sent  me  Lewisdon  Hill,  I  had  read  it 
twice  aloud  to  different  companies,  with 
jreat  delight   to  myself  aijid   to  them : 


thank  the  author  in  my  name.  I  believe 
his  nameless  rivulet  is  called  Bret  or 
Brit,  (whence  Bridport)  by  Michael 
r>rayton,  who  describes  the  fruitful 
ISIarshwood.     *     *     »     * 

Pray  assure  all  who  care  for  me,  or 
whom  I  am  likely  to  care  for,  that  I 
never,  directly  or  indirectly,  asked  for 
the  succession  to  Sir  E.  Impey,  and 
that,  if  any  indiscreet  friend  of  mine  has 
asked  for  it  in  my  name,  the  request 
was  not  made  by  my  desire,  and  never 
would  have  been  made  with  my  absent. 

*'  Co*  magnanimi  pochi,  a  chi  'I  ben  place," 

I  have  enough,  but  if  I  had  not,  I  think 
an  ambitious  judge  a  very  dishonourable  ' 
and  mischievous  character.  Beside*,  I 
never  would  have  opposed  Sir  R.  Cham- 
bers, who  has  been  uiy  friwnd  twcnty-fiva 
years,  and  wants  money,  which  I  do  not. 
I  have  fixed  on  the  year  1800  for  my 
return  towards  Europe,  if  I  live  so  long, 
and  hope  to  begin  the  new  century  au-> 
spiciously  among  my  friends  in  Englan  i. 

P.  S.  Since  I  wrote  my  letter,  I  have 
amused  myself  with  composing  the  an- 
nexed ode  to  Abundance.  I  took  up 
ten  or  twelve  hours  to  compose  and  copy 
it;  but  I  must  now  leare  poetry,  and  re-  ' 
turn  for  ten  months  to  J.  N.  and  J.  S. 


LETTER    CLIV. 
Sir  William  Jones  to  J.  Shore^  Eiq. 

ns9. 

"XX^E  have  finished  the  twentieth,  and 
^  last  book  of  Guicciardini's  History, 
the  most  authentic,  1  believe  (may  I  add. 
1  fear)  that  ever  was  composed.  I  her 
lieve  it,  because  the  historian  was  an  ac- 
tor in  his  terrible  drama,  and  personally 
knew  the  principal  performers  in  it;  and 
I  fear  it,  because  it  exhibits  the  woeful 
picture  of  society  in  the  15th  and  Ib'th 
centuries.  If  you  can  spare  Rdd,  wa 
are  now  ready  for  him,  and  will  restore 
his  two  volumes  on  our  return  from 
Chrishna-nagur. 

When  we  meet,  I  will  give  you  an  ac- 
count of  my  progress  in  detecting  a  most 
impudent  fraud,  in  forging  a  Sanscrit 
book  on  oaths,  by  Hindus,  since  I  saw 
you.  The  book  has  been  brought  to  me, 
on  a  few  yellow  Bengal  leaves  apparently 
3  N  3  modern 
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modern.  The  Brahman,  who  brought  it 
from  Sambhu  Chaudra  Rai,  said  il  *vas 
twelve  years  old  ;  I  believe  it  had  not 
been  wrilten  twelve  days.  He  said  the 
original  work  of  Mahadeva  himself,  from 
which  the  prohibition  of  swearing  by  the 
water  of  the  Ganges  was  extracted,  was 
at  Chrishna-uagur;  I  desired  him  to  tell 
Sambhu  Chaudra,  who  wants  me  to  ad- 
mit him  a  suitor,  in  forma  pauperist 
without  taking  his  oath,  that  unless  he 
brought  me  the  original,  and  that  appa- 
rently ancient,  I  should  be  convinced 
that  be  meant  to  impose  upon  me. 


LETTER     CLV. 
Sir  William  Jona  to  Mr.  Juslice  Hyde. 

Sept.  19,  17  89. 

YOU  have  given  Lady  Jones  great 
pleasure,  by  informing  us  from  so 
good  authority,  that  a  ship  is  arrived 
from  England  ;  she  presents  you  with  her 
best  compliments. 

Most  readily  shall  I  acquiesce  in  any 
alleviation  of  Horrebow's  misery,  that 
you  and  Sir  Robert  Chambers  shall  think 
iust  and  legal.  I  have  not  one  law  book 
with  me,  nor  if  I  had  many,  should  I 
perfectly  know  where  to  look  for  a  miti- 
gation by  the  court  of  a  sentence,  which 
they  pronounced  after  full  consideration 
of  all  its  probable  effects  on  the  person 
condemned.  I  much  doubt,  whether  it 
can  1» gaily  be  done;  nor  do  1  think  the 
petition  states  any  urgent  reason  for  it. 
first,  he  mentions  losses  already  sustained 
(not  therefore  to  be  prevented  by  his  en- 
largement), and,  in  my  opinion,  they 
cannot  easily  be  more  than  he  deserves. 
Next,  bis  wife's  health  may  have  been 
iniurcd  by  his  disgrace,  and  may  not  be 
restored  by  our  shortening  the  time  of  his 
confinement,  which,  if  I  remember,  is 
almost  half  expired,  and  was  as  short  as 
juslice^empered  with  lenity  would  allow. 
His  own  iiealth  is  not  said  to  be  affected 
by  the  imprisonment  in  such  a  place,  at 
such  tt  season,  for  if  il  were  proved  that 
hf  were  <!angerously  ill,  we  might,  I  sup- 
pose, n-raove  him  to  a  healthier  place, 
or  even  lot  him  g.>  to  sea,  if  able  sur- 
gcuiis  swore,  that  in  their  serious  opi- 
iiioii,  nothiiig  rise  could  save  n.s  life. 
That  is  by  no  mians  the  ca^e,  and  I 
contc-i"*,  I  have  no  Compassion  for  him; 
Tny  cumpasftioD  ts  for  the  enslaved  chil- 


dren and  their  parents.  Nevertheless  I 
know  the  benevolence  of  your  heart,  and 
shall  approve  whatever  you  and  Sir  R, 
C.  may  do,  if  any  precedent  can  be 
found  or  recollected  of  a  power  in  the 
court  to  do  what  js  now  prayed. 

X  am,  &c. 


LETTER    CLVL 
Sir  William  Jonet  to  Sir  Joseph  Banks. 

Dear  Sir  Joseph,  ScpU  17,  nso. 

T^HE  season  for  paying  my  annual  epis- 
"*■  tolary  rents  being  returned  with  the 
rough  gales  of  the  autumnal  equinox,  I 
am  eager  to  offer  my  tribute,  where  it  is 
most  due,  to  my  best  landlord,  who,  in- 
stead of  claiming,  like  the  India  compa- 
ny, sixteen  shillings  in  the  pound  for  the 
neat  profits  of  my  farm  (I  speak  cor- 
rectly, though  metaphorically)  volunta- 
rily offers  me  indulgendes,  even  if  I 
should  run  in  arrears. 

You  have  received,  I  trust,  the  pods 
of  the  finest  Dacca  cotton,  with  whick 
the  commercial  resident  at  that  statioa 
supplied  me,  and  which  I  sent  by  differ- 
ent conveyances,  some  inclosed  to  your- 
self, some  to  Sir  George  Young,  and 
some  by  private  hands.  But  I  have  al- 
ways found  it  safer  to  send  letters  and 
small  parcels  by  the  public  packet,  than 
by  careless  and  inconsiderate  individuals. 
I  am  not  partial  to  the  pryangu,  which  I 
now  find  is  its  true  name;  but  Mr.  Shore 
found  benefit  from  it,  and  procured  the 
fresh  plants  from  Arracan,  which  died 
unluckily  in  their  way  to  Calcutta,  But 
seriously,  it  deserves  a  longer  trial  be- 
fore its  tonic  virtues,  if  it  have  any,  caj» 
be  ascertained.  It  is  certainly  not  so 
fine  a  bitter  as  camomile  or  columbo 
root. 

I  wish  politics  at  the  devil,  but  hope 
that,  when  the  King  recovered,  science 
revived.  It  gives  me  great  pain. to  know, 
that  party  as  it  is  called  (I  call  it  fac- 
tion, because  I  hold  party  to  be  ground- 
ed on  principles,  and  faction  on  self-in- 
terest, which  excludes  all  principle)  has 
found  its  way  into  a  literary  club,  who 
meet  reciprocally  to  impart  and  receive 
new  ideas.  I  have  deep-rooted  political 
principles,  which  the  law  taught  me: 
but  I  should  never  think  of  introducing 
them  among  men  of  science,  and  if,  on 
my  return  to  Europe  tea  or  twelve  year* 
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hence,  T  should  not  find  more  science 
than  politics  in  the  club,  my  scat  in  it 
will  be  at  the  service  of  any  politician 
who  may  wish  to  be  one  of  the  party. 

An  intimate  friend  of  Mr.  Biane  has 
written  to  him,  at   my  request,  for  the 
newly   discoveied     fragrant    grass:    and 
should  the  plants  be  sent  before  the  last 
ships  of  the  season  sail,  they  shall  be  sent 
to  you.     Whether  they   be   the  nard  of 
the  ancients,  I   must  doubt,  because  we 
have  sweet  grasses  here  of  innumerable 
species;  and  Reuben  Burrow  brought  me 
an  odorift'rous  grass  from  the  place  where 
the  Ganges   enters  India,    and    where  it 
covers  whole   acres,    and    perfumes    the 
whoje  country.     From  his  account  of  it, 
I   suspect  it  to  be   Mr.  Blane's;  but  I 
could  make  nothing  of  the  dry  specimens, 
except  that  they  difft-red  widely  from  the 
Jatamansi,  vih'ich  1  am  persuaded  is  the 
Indian   nard    of   Ptolemy.      1    can   only 
procure  the  dry  Jatamansi,  but  if  I  can 
get  the  stalks,    roots,  and  flowers  from 
Butan,  I  will  send  them  to  you.     Since 
the  death  of  Koenig,  we  are  in  great  want 
of  a   professed    botanist.     I   have   twice 
read  with  rapture  the  Philvsopkia  Bota. 
pica^  and  have  Murray's  edition  of  the 
**  genera  et  species   plantarum"   always 
with   me;    but,  as   1   am    no   lynx,    like 
Linnaeus,  I  cannot  examine  minute  blos- 
soms, especially  those  of  grasses. 

We  are  far  advanced  in  the  second  vo- 
lume of  our  Transactions. 


LETTER    CLVir. 

■  v 

Sir  IVUUatn  Jones  to  John  Wilmtt,  Esq. 

Sept.  20,  1789. 

ETERY  sentence  in  your  letter  gave 
me  great  pleasure,  and  particularly 
the  pleasing  and  just  account  of  your 
truly  venerable  father.  Lady  Jones,  af- 
ter the  first  pang  lor  the  loss  of  hers,  re- 
signed herself  with  true  piety  to  the  will 
of  God.  She  is  very  weak,  and  always 
ill  during  the  heats.  1  have  been,  ever 
since  my  seasoning,  as  they  call  it,  per- 
fectly well,  notwithstanding  incessant 
business  seven  hours  in  a  day,  for  four 
or  five  months  in  a  year,  and  unremitted 
application,  during  the  vacations,  to  a 
vast  and  interesting  study,  a  complete 
knouledge  of  India,  which  I  can  only  at- 
tain in  the  country  itself,  and  I  do  not 
mean  to  stay  in  the  country  longer  than 


the  last  year  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
I  ri'joice  that  the  King  is  well,  but  take 
no  interest  in  the  contests  of  your  aristo* 
cratical  factions.  The  time  never  was, 
when  I  would  have  cnhsted  under  the 
banners  of  any  faction,  though  I  mioht 
have  carried  a  pair  of  colours,  if  1  had 
not  spurned  them,  in  either  legion.  My 
party  is  that  of  the  whole  people,  and 
my  piinciples,  which  the  law  taught  me, 
are  only  to  be  changed  by  a  change  of 
e.xislence. 


LETTER    CLVIIL 

Sir  William  Jones  to  Mr.  Justice  Hyde, 

Oct  20,  1789. 
'T'noUGii  I  hope,  my  dear  Sir,  to  be 
-*-    with  you  almost  as  soon  as  this  let* 
ter,  yet   I   write  it  because  it  is  the  last 
that  I  shall  write  to  any  one  for  the  next 
eleven  months,  atid   I  feel  so  light,  after 
the  completion  of  my  severe  epistolary 
task,  that  I  am  disponed  to  play  a  volun- 
tary.    I  have  answered    fihy   very  long 
letters  from   Kurope,  and  a  multitude  of 
short  ones;  among  the  rest,  I   had  one 
from   the  Cliief  Baron,  who  desires  his 
remembrance  to  y"u   by  the  title  of  his 
old  and  worthy   friend.     Another  fronx 
Mi.ster  Wilinot  informs  me,  that   his  fa- 
tncr.  Sir  Eardley,  had    nearly  ended   his 
eightieth  year,  with  as  good  health,  and 
as  clear  intellects,  as  he  ever  had  in  the 
prime  of  life.     When  I  express  a  hope  of 
sefing  you  in  two  or  three  days,  it  is  on- 
ly a  hope;  for  I  shall  affront  the  MaH*-'^ 
darin  at  Chinsura*,    if  I   do  not  make 
my  annual  visit  to  him;  now  1  can  only 
visit  him  at  night,  and  the  wind  and  tide 
may  delay  nre,  as  they  did  last  year.     In 
all  events,  1   shall  be  nith  you  if  I  live, 
bt'forc  the  end  of  the  week,  as  I  am  pre* 
paring  to  go  on  board  my  pinnace.     Be- 
sides   my    annuities   of    Europe    letters, 
which  I  pay  at  this  season,  1  have  been 
windin*  up  all  the  odds  and  ends  of  all 
my    private    or    literal y  concerns,    and 
shall  think  of  nothing  for  eleven  months 
to  come,  but   law,  European  ot  Indian* 
I  have  vvritien  four   papers  for  our  ex- 
piring society,  on  very  curious  subjects, 
and  have  prepared  materials  for  a  di»« 
course  on  the  Chinese:    the  socii*ty  is  a 
puny,  ricketty  child,    and    must  be  fed' 

*  Mr.  Titsinfb,  Covcroor  of  Cbistiira. 
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iwith  pap;  nor  shall  it  die  by  my  fault; 
but  die  it  mubt,  for  I  cannot  alone  sup- 
port it.  In  my  youthful  days,  I  was  al- 
ways ready  to  Join  in  u  ilance  or  a  con- 
cert, but  I  could  never  bring  niysclito 
dance  a  solitHry  hornpipe,  or  to  play  a 
«olo.  When  I  see  Titsingh  (who,  by  the 
way,  will  never  write  any  thini-  for  us, 
as  long  as  his  own  Batavian  society  sub- 
liists),  I  will  procure  full  infoimalion 
concerning  the  pincushion  rice,  and  will 
report  It  to  you.  Lady  Jones  is  as  usual, 
and  sends  her  bes't  remembrance.  1  too 
am  as  usual,  and  as  ever,  dear  Sir,  your 
faithful,  &iCi 


LETTER    CLIX. 
i^ir  Jl'm,  Jon'is  to  Sir  J.  MacphersoPj  Bart. 

Chii>hna-nagiir,  Oct.  )5,  17?0. 
7  oiVE  you  hearty  thanks  for  your  post- 
script, which  (as  you  enjoin  «ecrecy) 
I  will  only  allude  to  ambigii<)U»sly,  lest 
this  letter  should  fall  into  other  bunds 
than  yours.  }\e  assured,  that  what  I  nm 
going  to  say  does  not  proceed  from  an 
jmperfcct  sense  of  your  kindness,  but 
really  1  want  no  addition  to  my  fortune, 
which  is  enough  for  me;  and  if  the  whole 
lenislature  of  Britain  were  to  ofter  me  a 
•lift'erent  station  from  that  which  I  now 
/ill,  should  most  gratefully  and  respect- 
juliy  decline  it.  'J'he  character  of  an 
ambitious  judge  is,  in  my  opinion,  very 
dangerous  to  public  justice;  and  if  I 
were  a  sole  legislator,  it  should  be  enact- 
ed that  pvery  judge,  as  well  as  every  bi- 
shop, should  remain  for  life  in  the  place 
which  he  first  accepted.  This  is  not  the 
languase  of  a  cynic,  but  of  a  man,  who 
l«»vcs  his  friends,  his  country,  antl  man- 
kind; who  knows  the  short  duration  <jf 
human  life,  recollects  that  he  has  lived 
Jour-and-forty  years,  and  has  learned  to 
be  contented.  Of  public  atfairs  you  will 
receive'  Letter  intelligence,  than  I  am 
able  to  (live  you.  My  private  life  is  si- 
juilar  to  that  which  you  remember:  seven 
Jkuurs  a  day  on  an  average  are  occupied 
by  my  duties  as  a  magistrate,  and  one 
Lour  lo  the  new  Indian  digest,  for  one 
tour  in  the  evening  I  read  aloud  to  Lady 
Jones.  We  are  now  travelling  to  the 
sources  of  the  Nile  with  Mr.  Bruce, 
whose  work  is  very  interes<ting  and  im. 
poriant.  The  socond  volume  of  th« 
Asiatic  Trausactiou*  ii  printed,  and  the 


third  ready  for  the  press.  I  jabber  San- 
scrit every  day  with  the  ].undits,  and 
hope,  before  1  leave  India,  to  unilerstand 
it  as  well  as  I  do  Latin*  Among  my 
letters  I  (ind  one  directed  lo  you ;  I 
have  unsealed  it,  and  though  it  only 
shews  that  I  was  not  inattentive  to  the 
note,  with  which  you  favoured  me  on 
the  eve  of  your  departure,  yet  I  annex 
it  because  it  was  yours,  thoJigh  brought, 
back  by  my  servant. 

The  latter  part  of  it  will  raise  melan- 
choly ideas;  but  death,  if  wu  lo()k  at  ii 
firmly,  ii>  oidy  a  change  of  place:  every 
departure  of  a  friend  is  a  sort  of  de;;ili; 
and  we  are  all  continually  dying  and  re- 
viving. We  >-hall  all  meet;  1  hojje  to 
meet  you  again  in  India;  but,  wherever 
we  meet,  1  expect  to  see  you  well  and 
happy.  None  of  your  friends  can  wish 
for  yotir  health  and  happiness  moic  ar» 
liently  than,  my  dear  Sir,  kcc. 


LETTER    CLX. 

Sir  William  Jones  to  Sir  J.  Si/idciA^ 
Hurt.  WIdtehuU. 

CLrisbna-nagur,  Oct.  15,  1791. 
'\7'ou  may  rely  upon  my  best  cndea- 
"^  vouis  lo  procure  informafior.  con- 
cerning the  Asiatic  wool,  or  soft  hair; 
and  the  animals  that  carry  it.  I  had 
the  pleasure  of  circulating  your  very  in- 
teresting tracts  at  Calcutta,  and  of  exhi- 
biting the  specimens  of  very  beautiful 
wool  with  which  )0u  favoured  me.  My 
own  time,  however,  is  engaged  from 
morning  to  night  in  discharging  my  pub- 
lic duties,  and  in  arranging  the  new  di- 
gest of  Indian  laws.  I  must  therefore 
depend  chiefly  on  oihers  in  procuring  the 
information  you  are  desirous  oJ  obtain- 
ing. Mr.  Bebb  of  the  board  of  trade, 
and  Colonel  Kyd  who  superintends  the 
Company's  garden,  have  promised  to  as- 
sist me.  The  wool  of  these  prcjviiires  i» 
to<i  coarse  to  be  of  use;  but  that  of  I^er- 
nian  in  Persia,  which  you  know  bv  the 
name  of  Cnriiiuniaii  woo],  is  reckoned  ex- 
quisitely fine,  and  you  might  I  suppose 
procure  the  sheep  from  Bon)bay.  Ihc 
shawl  goats  would  live,  I  imaguie,  and 
breed,  in  England;  but  it  is  no  less  diffi- 
cult to  procure  the  females  from  Cash- 
niir,  than  to  proBure  mares  from  Arabia. 
When  you  see  Mr.  Uichar.lson,  do  nw 
the  favour  lo  give  him  my   best  thank* 

for 
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for  the  pjrcol  which  he  sent   me  by  the 
desire  of  the  liighluud  Society. 


w 


LETTER    CLXI. 

Sir  JFilliam  Joitei  to  Sir  Joseph  Banks. 

Chrishna-nagTir,  Oct.  18,  1791. 
T   THANK    you  heartily    for  your  kind 
letters,  but  perhafis  I  cannot  express 
jny  thanks  bcLter  than  by  answering  thcni 
tbem  as  exactly  as  I  am  able. 

,  First,  as  to  sending  plants  from  India, 
I  beg  you  to  accept  my  excuses,  and  lo 
make  thiMn  to  Sir  George  Young,  for  my 
apparent  inattention  to  such  commissions. 
In  short,  if  you  wish  to  transfer  our  In- 
dian plants  to  the  Western  islands,  the 
Company  must  direct  Kyd  and  Roxburgh 
to  send  them,  and  their  own  captains  to 
receive  them,  and  attend  to  them. 

We  are  in  sad  want  of  a  travelling  bo- 
tanist, with  sitme  share  of  my  poor  friend 
Koenig's  knowledge  and  zeal.  A  sla- 
rionary  botanist  would  fix  on  the  indigo- 
fera,  as  the  chief  object  of  his  care. 
Roxburgh  will  do  much  on  the  coast,  if 
he  can  be  relieved  from  his  terrible  head- 
achs,  but  here  we  have  no  assistance. 

I    have  neither  eyes  nor    time  for  a 
botanist,   yet  with   Lady  Jones's   assist- 
ance, I   am  continually  advancing;  and 
we   have  examined  about  170  Linnsean 
genera.     She  brought  home,  a  morning 
or  two  ago,  the  most   lovt-ly  epidcndrum 
that  ever  was  seen,  but  the  description  of 
it  would   take  up  too  much  room   in  a 
letter;  it  grew  on  a  lofty  amra,  but  it  is 
an  air  plant,  and  puts  forth  its  fragrant 
enamelled    blossoms    in   a    pot   without 
earth  or  water:  none  of  the  many  specie* 
of  Linnaeus  corresponds  exactly  with  it. 
You   must   not  imagine   that,  because  I 
am,  and  shall    be,  saucy  about  the  Lin- 
Basan  language,  that  I  have  not  the  high- 
est veneration  for  its  great  author;   but 
1  think  his  diction  barbarous  and  pedan- 
tic, particularly  in  his  P/tilqsophia  Bota' 
iiica,  which   I   have  a  right  to  criticise, 
having  read  it  three  times  with  equal  at- 
tention and  pleasure.     Had  Van  Rheede 
exhibited  the  Sanscrit  names  with  accu- 
racy,   we  should    not    be    puzzled    with 
reading  the    Indian  poems  and  medical 
tracts;   but  in  all  his  twelve  volumes,  I 
have    not    found    above    ten    or    twelve 
iiames  correctly  expressed,  either  in  San- 
scrit or  Arabic.     I  aiUali  touch  again  on 


botany,  but  I  proceed  with  your  first  let- 
ter. I  have  little  knowledge  of  Yacol* 
liruce;  but  his  five  volumes,  which  I 
read  aloud,  (except  some  passages  which 
I  could  oidy  read  with  my  eyes)  are  so 
entertaining  that  I  wished  for  five  more, 
and  readily  forgave  not  only  his  mistakes 
in  the  botanical  language,  and  in  Arabic, 
but  even  his  arrogance,  which  he  carries 
extra  flnmmant id  niteiiia  mundi. 

Keir's  paper  on  distilling  I  never  saw 
in  print,  though  I  must  have  heard  it 
read  by  our  secretary;  but  as  the  worthy 
author  of  it  is  in  London,  where  you  will 
have  probably  met  him,  he  will  satisfy 
you  «n  the  subject 

The  madhiicu  is,  beyond  a  doubt,  the- 
bassia;  but  I  can  safely  assert,  that  not 
one  of  fifty  blossoms  which  I   have  exa- 
mined,  had    16'  filaments,  8   above   the 
throat,    and  8   within   the   tube.      That 
Kcenig,  whom   I  knew  to  be  very  accu- 
rate, hail  seen  such  a  character,  I  doubt 
not,  but  he  should   not  have  set  it  down 
as  constant.     I  frequently  saw  2G  and  C8 
filamejus,  sometimes  12,  and  the  average 
was  about  20  or  22.     By  the   way,  my 
excellent  friend,  you  will    do  us  capital 
service,  either  by  printing  Koenig's  ma- 
nuscripts, or  by  sending  us  a   copy   of 
them;  and   we  will    send  you  in  return, 
not  only  the  correct  Sanscrit  names,  but 
the  plants  themselves,  at  least  the  seeds,' 
if  you  can  prevail  on  any  captain  to  tak(^ 
care  of  them.         »         •        •        •        # 
•        *        *        *        That  the  poem  of 
Calidas  entertained  you,  gives  me  great 
pleasure,  but  it  diverts  me  extremely  to 
hear   from  others,  that  the  authenticity 
of  the  poem  is  doubted  in  England;  but 
I   am  not  sure  that  my  own  errors  of  in- 
attention  may  not  have  occasioiwd   mis- 
takes.    The  use  of  the  pollen  in  llowers 
is,  I    believe,  well   known    to  the   Brah- 
mans;  but  I   am    not  sure,  that   I   have 
not  added  the  epithet  prolific,  to  distin« 
guish  it  from  common  dust,  which  would 
have    been    the   exact   version   of   renu. 
The  blue  ni,mpha:a,  which  I  have  sound 
reasons  for  believing  the  lotus  of  Egypt, 
is  a  native  of  Upper  India;  here  we  hava 
only  the  white  and  rose-coloured.     Fila- 
ment is   not   used  as  a   botariical   word, 
but  merely  as  a  thread,  and  the  filaments 
for  the  bracelet  are  drawn  from  the  stalk 
of  the  7iymph(ea.     The  hart  properly  so 
called,  may  not   be  a  native  of  Bengal; 
but  Calidas  lived  at  Ugein,  and  lays  hii 
scene  near  the  northern  iijountains;  ajl 
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the  rest  is  clear :  bears  and  boars,  ami 
nil  Willi  b«asls  have  been  hunted  here 
immfinnnallv.  I'he  cocila,  sings  charm- 
inaly  ht-re  in  the  spring;  Polier  will  shew 
you  ilraivingt  of  the  male  and  female, 
bur  will  perhap;,  call  it  co-il :  the  story 
of  Its  eegs  always  struck  me  as  very  re- 
markable. "Vhe  antra  is  r»angifera ;  the 
wclliCH,  I  belifve,  ni/itanthes  zambuk; 
the  niadhavi  crppper,  bani^tcria.  1  he 
tusa,  1  CHnnol  see  in  blossom.  The  sxei- 
tka  is  minntsa  otioratisiitna,  the  pippdia, 
feus  refigio-sa.  ]l  I  recollect  tucsHt,  it 
is  not  a  plant,  but  lar.  Vann  dusini  is  a 
San»crii  epuhft  of  the  hiiHi.steria.  As  to 
Bard,  I  knuu  not  what  to  sa\  ;  if  the 
Creeks  mt-ant  only  fragrant  tjtass,  we 
havf  nards  in  abun^'ante,  acoius,  sclioe- 
fuis.  aiKiropogun,  chp^ri>s,  &c.  But  1 
Kave  no  evult-nce  that  they  n.e.tnt  any 
»u<h  thing.  i>n  Ariian,  or  ra'h*r  on 
Arislobnius  we  cannot  salely  rtly,  as 
they  placf  cinnamon  in  Araljia,  and 
myrrh  in  Persia.  Miould  any  iravtlling 
botaniit  find  the  st'ccieb  c>(  ainlropogou, 
incntitmrd  by  Dr.  lilaiie  in  the  plains  of 
Gedro>ia,  it  would  be  some  evnli^nce, 
but  world  at  ihe  same  time  [rove  that  it 
was  not  the  Indian  n  trd,  which  never 
Mas  ^npposed  to  grow  in  Persia.  As  at 
preseiit  advised,  1  believe  the  Indian 
Hard  of  the  ancients  to  have  b(  en  a  vale- 
rian, at  h^st  the  nard  of  Ptolemy,  which 
is  brought  iVom  the  very  country,  men- 
tioned by  him  as  famed  for  spikenard. 

And  now,  my  dear  Sir  Joseph,  1  have 
gone  through  both  your  letters:  I  am, 
Jbr  many  good  reasons,  a  bad  correspon- 
dent, but  principally  because  the  dis- 
charge of  my  public  duties  leaves  me  no 
more  time  than  is  sufficient  for  necessary 
refreshments  and  relaxation. 

The  last  twenty  years  of  my  life  I  shall 
spend,  I  trust,  in  a  studious  retreat;  and 
if  you  know  of  a  pleasant  country  house 
to  b(  disposed  of  in  your  part  (»f  Middle- 
s', with  paslurc-ground  for  my  cattle, 
and  garden-ground  enough  for  my  amuse- 
ment, have  the  goodness  to  inform  me 
of  it.  1  shall  be  happy  in  being  your 
neighbour,  and  though  1  write  little  now, 
will  talk  then  as  much  as  you  please. 

I  beli«:ve  1  shall  send  a  bo.\  of  inesti- 
mable manuscripts,  Sanscrit  and  Arabic, 
to  your  Iricndly  care.  Jf  I  return  to 
tngland,  you  will  restore  them  to  me; 
if  I  die  in  my  voynge  to  China,  or  my 
journey  through  Per^ia,  you  will  dispose 
«f   them   us  you  please.      Wherever   i 


may  die,   I  shall  be,  while  I  live,   mj 
dear  Sir,  &c. 


LETTER    CXLII. 

Sir  Wm.  Jones  to  IVarren  Hastings^  Esg» 

Chrishna-nagur,  Oct.  17,  1791. 
My  dear  Sir, 
"Dkfore  you  can  receive  this,  you  will, 
''■"'  I  doubt  not,  have  obtained  a  com- 
plete triumph  over  your  persecutors ; 
and  your  character  will  have  risen,  not 
brighter  indeed,  but  more  conspicuously 
bright,  from  the  furnace  of  their  perse- 
cution. Happy  should  I  be  if  1  c>)u^d 
congratulate  yon  in  person  on  your  vic- 
tory;  but  though  I  have  a  fin  tune  in 
Kngland,  which  might  satisty  a  man  of 
li-tters,  yet  I  have  not  enough  to  esta- 
bli^h  that  absolute  independence,  which 
has  been  the  chief  end  and  aim  of  my 
lite;  and  i  must  stay  in  this  country  a 
few  years  longer:  Lady  Jones  has  how- 
ever promised  me  to  take  her  passage  for 
Europe  in  January  1793,  and  1  wiil  fol- 
low her  when  1  can.  She  is  pretty  well, 
and  presents  her  kindest  remembrance  to 
you  and  Mrs.  Masting*^,  whom  1  thank 
nio8t  heartily  for  a  very  obliging  and  ele- 
gant letter.  My  own  health  has,  by 
God's  blessing,  been  very  firm,  but  my 
eyes  are  weak,  and  1  have  constantly 
employed  them  eight  or  nine  hours  a 
day.  My  principal  amusement  is  bota- 
ny, and  the  conversation  of  the  pundits, 
with  whom  I  talk  fluently  in  the  language 
of  the  gods;  and  my  business,  besides 
the  discharge  of  my  public  duties,  is  the 
translation  of  Menu,  and  of  the  digest 
which  has  been  compiled  at  my  instance. 
Our  society  still  subsists,  and  the  third 
volume  of  their  Transactions  is  so  far  ad- 
vanced, that  it  will  certainly  be  pub- 
lished next  season.  Samuel  Davis  has 
translated  the  Siurya  Siddhanta,  and  is 
making  discoveries  in  Indian  astronomy; 
while  Wilford  is  pursuing  his  geographi- 
cal enquiries  at  Uenares,  and  has  founds 
or  thinks  he  has  found,  an  account  of 
Africa  and  Europe,  and  even  of  Britain 
by  name,  in  tha  Scanda  Puran;  he  has 
sent  us  a  diart  of  the  Nile  from  Sanscrit 
authorities,  and  I  expect  soon  to  receive 
his  proois  and  illustrations.  Of  public 
afi'uns  in  India,  1  say  little,  because  I 
can  say  nothing  with  certainty  :  the  sea- 
sous  and  elements  have  beeu  adverse  to 
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us  in  Mysore.  Farewell,  my  dear  Sir, 
and  believe  me  to  be  with  unfeigned  re- 
gard, yours,  &c. 


LETTER    CLXIII. 
Sir  William  Jones  to  Lord  Teignmouth. 

My  dear  Sir, 

A  FEW  days  after  I  troubled  you  about 
the  yacht,  I  felt  a  severe  pang  on 
hearing    of    your  domestic   misfortune ; 
and  I  felt  more  for  you  than  I  should  for 
most  men,  on  so  melancholy  an  occasion, 
because  I   well  know  the  sensibility  of 
your  heart.     The  only  topic  of  consola- 
tion happily  presented  itself  to  ymi :  rea- 
^«on  perhaps  might  convince  us,  that  the 
death  of  a  created   being  never  happens 
without  the  will  of  the  Creator,  who  go- 
verns this  world   by  a  special  interposi- 
tion of  his  providential  care ;  but,  as  this 
is   a   truth    which   Revelation   expressly 
teaches  us,  our  only  true  comfort  in  af- 
fliction must  be  derived  from  Christian 
philosophy,  which  is  so  far  from  encou- 
raging us  to  stifle  our  natural   feelings, 
that  eren  the  divine  Author  of  it  wept  on 
the  death  of  a  friend.      This  doctrine, 
though  superfluous  to  you,  is  always  pre- 
sent to  my  mind  ;  and  I  shall  have  occa- 
sion in  a  few  years,  by  the  course  of  na- 
ture, to  press  it  on   the  mind  of  Lady 
Jones,  the  great  age  of  whose  mother  is 
one  of  my  reasons  for  hoping  most  anxi- 
ously, that  nothing  may  prevent  her  re- 
turning to  England  this  season.        *       * 
•       •        I  will  follow  her  as  soon  as  1 
can,  possibly  at  the  beginning  of  1795, 
but    probably    not    till  the  season  after 
that ;  for  although  I  shall  have  more  than 
enough  to  supply  all  the  wants  of  a  man, 
who  would  rather  have  been  Cincinnalus 
with   his  plough,  than  Lucullus  with  all 
his  wealth,  yet  I  wish  to  complete  the 
system  of  Indian  laws  while  I  remain  in 
India,  because  I   wish  to  perform  what- 
ever I   promise,  with  the  least  possible 
imperfection;  and  in  so  difficult  a  work 
doubts   might  arise,   which  the  pundits 
alone  could  remove.     You  continue,   I 
hope,  to  find  the  gardens  healthy ;  no- 
thing   can     be   more  pleasant   than  the 
house  in  which  we  live  ;    but  it   might 
justly  be  called  the  temple  of  the  winds, 
especially  as  it  has  an  octagonal  form, 
like  that  elected  at  Athens  to  those  bois- 
terous diviiuties,    I  cannot  get  rid  of  the 


rheumatism  which  their  keen  breath  has 
given  me,  and  submit  with  Reluctance  to 
the  necessity  of  wrapping  myself  in  shawU 
and  flannel.  We  continue  to  be  charmed 
wilh  the  perspicuity,  moderation,  and 
eloquence  of  Filanjjiieri. 

Of  European  politics  I  think  as  little 
as  possible;  not  because  they  do  not  in. 
terest  my  heart,  but  because  they  ^ive 
me  too  much  pain.  I  huve  "  good  will 
"  towards  men,  and  wish  peacft  on 
"  earth;"  but  I  see  chiefly  under  the 
sun,  the  two  classes  of  men  whom  Solo- 
mon describes,  the  oppressor  and  the 
oppressed.  1  have  no  fcar  in  England  of 
open  despotism,  nor  of  anarchy.  I  shall 
cultivate  my  fields  and  gardens,  and 
think  as  little  as  possible  of  monarcbs^or 
oligarchs.     1  am,  &c. 


FUOM  THE  LETTEHS  OF 
MU.  KICUAKDSON. 

LETTER    CLXIV. 

Mr.  Hill  to  Mr.  Richardson, 

June  1,  n30. 
T  THANK  you,  dear  Sir,  for  the  very 
■*•  agreeable  news  that  you  begin  to  per- 
ceive yourself  better,  under  effect  of  your 
troublesome  regimen.  Such  a  blessinw  is 
health,  that  we  purchase  it  cheaply,  at 
expence  of  more  time  and  more  torture, 
than,  I  hope,  it  is  likely  to  cost  you. 
The  relation  you  send  me,  of  your  doc 
tor's  disinterestedness  and  generosity  of 
behaviour,  makes  it  reasonable  to  expect 
due  success  from  his  skill.  For,  whence 
ought  we  to  look  for  capacity  to  be  pub- 
licly useful,  if  not  from  minds  that  can 
give  up  their  selfish  attachments,  and 
take  others  into  their  thoughts  and  their 
leisure  ? 

It  pleases  me,  but  does  not  surprise 
me  at  all,  that  your  sentiments  concern- 
ing Milton's  prose  writings,  agree  with 
those  I  threw  out,  under  influence  of  that 
back-handed  inspiration,  which  his  male- 
volent genius  had  filled  me  with,  as  I 
drew  in  the  bad  air  of  his  pages.  I  know 
your  good  nature  too  well,  to  suspect  it 
of  esteem  for  an  object  so  renaotely  un» 
like  and  unequal.     Oae  might  venture  <jn 
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a  very  new  use  of  two  writers :  I  would 
pick  «)ut  my  friends  and  my  enemies,  by 
setting  tliem  to  read  Miltun  and  Cuivlei/. 
1  might  take  it  for  granted,  that  1  ought 
to  be  ufrhid  of  his  heart,  who,  in  the 
fume  and  popularity  of  the  first,  coulJ 
lose  sight  ot  his  malice  and  wickednehs. 
And  it  could  be  running  no  hazard  in 
friendship,  to  throw  open  one's  breast  to 
another,  who,  in  contempt  of  the  fashion 
wc  are  fallen  info,  of  decrying  the  works 
of  the  sf  cond,  could  have  courage  to  de- 
clare himself  charmed,  by  both  ihe  muse 
aud  the  «<<///,  in  that  writer. 

What  you  tell  nie  concerning  my  Ccc- 
tar,  gives  rac  the  pleasure  you  intended 
il  should;  but  I  receive  it  from  a  differ- 
ent quarter.  It  was  your  purpose  to  ba- 
lance my  chagrin  at  the  inconsiderable 
effect  of  thai  essay,  by  representing  it  as 
ot>(nii\ing  some  notice;  whereas  all  the 
delight  1  eiijuy  from  this  generous  arti- 
fice,  is  iti  my  reflection  on  the  view  it 
arose  from,  for  my  part,  I  am  afrmd 
to  be  popular.  I  see  so  many  who  write 
to  the  living,  and  deserve  not  to  live, 
that  r  content  ni3self  with  a  resurrection 
when  dead.  1  very  often  remciubcr, 
willi  pleasure,  an  old  man  (I  am  sure 
near  a  hundred),  whom  I  rotle  by  in  a 
journey  to  Devonshire,  and  observed  in 
the  midst  of  a  field,  that  had  newly  been 
plowed,  very  busy  with  a  stick  and  a 
hasket.  When  J  came  up  to  the  place 
})t?"^as  at  work  in,  I  found  he  was  mak- 
ing holes  in  the  ground,  and  in  every- 
one of  them  planting  an  acorn.  Friend, 
laid  I,  is  it  for  profit^  or  pleasvre,  you 
labour  f — lor  neither,  Sir,  replied  the 
honest  old  patriot;  bui  here  ztill  le  a  gruie 
le/ieii  I  Tvant  iiu  shelter . 

Before  I  j)Ut  an  end  to  tliis  letter,  I 
mu>t  say  u  word  or  two  concerning  your 
postscript.  You  tell  me  you  had  given 
yourself  up,  fbr  some  days,  to  a  state  of 
indolence,  at  Norlh-Tind.  I  like  leisure 
extremely;  but  have  a  su'-picion  of  that 
vapourish  word,  indolence!  Whatever 
yt)U  do,  encourage  cheerful  and  lively 
ideas.  If  you  give  your  distemper  a  va- 
cuum, it  will.fiM  it  with  lassitude  and 
anjuiih.     lam,  dear  Sir,  &c.' 


LETTER    CLXV. 

The  tame  to  the  same. 

Dear  Sir,  i'73«. 

Jam  sorry  to  see  that  my  fears,  at  the 
sight  of  your  black  wax,  were  too  ^ve^ 
grounded.     Yet  was  it  no  little  mitiga- 
tion of  my  concern,  that  the  blow  was, 
near  as  it  is,  still   no  nearer  you.     I  al- 
low all  the  force  of  that  tender  affection 
you  so  beautifully  feel  and  express  for  a 
mother.     We  have  the  double  reasons  of 
duty  and  gratitude,    for  the  sorrow  we 
pay  to  the  loss  of  a  parent:   but  we  cor- 
rect and  set  bounds  to  an  affliction,  so 
due  and  so  naturally  to  be  looked   for. 
It  is  the  regular  measure  of  death,  and 
he  neither  stretches  his  hand  on  one  side, 
nor  steps  suddenly  out  of  his  road,  when 
l>e  reaches  the  fruit  that  is  ripest.     But 
it  is  very  much  otherwise,  in  the  painful 
surprise  of  our  anguish,  when  a  wife  is 
torn  away  from  our  heart,   or  a  child 
from   our  hopes,  in  whose  endearing  so- 
ciety we  had  commission  from  the  pro- 
mise of  time,  to  expect  a  long  and  de- 
lightful   continuance.     It    is   the    disap- 
pointment, in  this  case,  that  enragf's  the 
bitterness:  we  repine  not  at  the  loss,  as 
if  unwillingly  resigning  ourselves  to   the 
common  calamities  of  nature,  but  we  arc 
taken  unprepared  to  consent;  and  consi- 
der,  as  a  too  early  and  unseasonable  de- 
mand, such  cxaciion   of  a  debt,  whicii, 
though  we  know  to  be  due,  we  had  too 
rashly  concluded  would  never  be  so  sud- 
denly called  for. 

1  hope  it  will  not  be  long  before  I  can 
have  the  pleasure  of  making  you  a  visii, 
ill  your  retirement  at  North-End;  when 
(I  think)  I  am  sure  I  shall  be  able  to 
shew  you  an  easy  and  pleasant  short  way 
to  get  rid  of  that  phthisical  tendency. 
As  for  the  good  air  in  the  places  you 
mention,  those  bad  qualities  which  such 
a  concourse  exposes  ihem  to,  is  undoubt- 
edly such  a  troublesome  balance,  that 
good  sense  and  good  taste  would  avoid  it. 
— 1  am,  dear  Sir,  &c. 


LETTER 
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LETTER    CLXVI. 

The  Same  to  the  same. 

Dear  Sir,  April  13,  1741. 

T  SHOULD  not  be  able  to  forgive  myself 
for  not  writing  to  you  so  long,  but  that 
I  can  honestly  plead  in  atonement,  I  hat 
I  hnve  nev.:r  passed  an  hour  without  the 
pleasure  of  thinking  of  you.  My  daugh- 
ters are  newly  returned  from  a  long  coun- 
Iry  lamble,  whither  they  went  with  a 
kind  of  regret,  as  it  postponed  a  «lelight 
which  dwelt  (and  still  dwells),  in  the 
jupperraosl  view  of  their  hope.  And,  in- 
deed, the  delay  is,  at  present,  rather  my 
fault  than  theirs;  or,  to  speak  it  more 
proper!}-,  it  is  the  misfortune  of  its  all; 
as  arising  from  a  good  deal  of  vexatious 
concern  I  have  been  under,  at  some  ju- 
venile weaknesses  in  the  conduct  of 
-,  whom,  I  begin  to  be  afraid, 
1  shall   find  quite  incapable  of  the  solid 


or  serious  turn  of  mind — whether  in  learn- 


^Hfng  or  business. 
wm;  Well!  these  are  troubles  we  are  heirs 
to  by  nature,  and  we  must  receive  them 
as  part  of  our  patrimony.  Neither  ought 
I,  I  think,  to  complain  of  my  lot,  while 
J  have  two,  out  of  four,  who  are  just 
what  I  wish  them. 

The  two  good  girls  Above  meant,  are 
come  home,  quite  filled  and  transported 
vith  the  triumphs  of  Pamela ;  and,  I 
think,  in  my  conscience,  tiicy  could  not 
feel  so  mucli  pleasure  from  a  sense  of 
their  own,  if  they  made  any  worth  their 
Jesiring. 

^low  does  my  dear  Mr.  Richardson 
do,  and  all  his  rlear  family  ?  And  how 
runs  the  growing  renown  of  his  name,  in 
a  great,  wicked  town,  which  his  genius 
does  honour  to? — I  am  so  hid  among 
green  leaves  and  blossoms,  that  I  read 
or  see  nothing  that  busies  the  public,  ex- 
<^ept  now  and  then  a  few  newspapers  ; 
biit  even  from  those  I  have  the  joy  to 
discern  the  justice  that  is  done  to  your 
Pamela;  and  the  oblique  reputation 
weaker  writers  endeavour  to  draw,  from 
a  distorted  misuse  of  her  name,  for  a 
passport  to  malice  and  faction. 

Vou  will  find,  by  what  I  now  send 
you,  how  sincerely  I  told  you,  that  it 
hardly  was  possible  to  do  what  you  have 
tirged  so  repeatedly,  so  far  as  to  change 
atty  thing  but  a  word,  here  and  there,  in 
your  beautiful   \\ork    (for   a  work   one 


may  call  thi»  fine  piece,  with  propriety, 
that  is  built  for  ages!)— Yet,  as  you  so 
kindly  and  warmly  insisted  on  the  at- 
tempt, I,  who  love  to  consider  your 
wishes  as  laws  to  my  own  inclination, 
took  a  late  resolution  to  try  how  far  it 
was  practicable,  if  a  man  could  go  over 
your  Pamela  with  the  eye  and  the  heart 
of  a  cynic,  at  one  reading,  and,  in  thft 
ne.Nt,  with  the  vigilance  of  friendship — 
to  pick  out  any  thing  that  might  not  suf- 
fer by  altering. 

Upon  the  word  of  a  friend  and  a  gen- 
tleman, I  found  it  not  possible  to  go  far- 
ther, without  defacing  and  unpardonably 
injuring  beauties,  which  neither  I,  nor 
any  man  in  the  world,  but  their  author, 
could  supply,  with  others  as  sweet  anrf 
as  natural ; — If  you  conceive  such  an  in- 
spection of  the  rest  worth  your  wishin-^, 
1  will  go  through  them  all,  with  the  same 
care  and  caution.     1  am,  &c. 


LETTER    CLXVIL 

il/r.  Strahan  ttt  Mr.  Richardson, 

Dear  Sir,  Edinburgh,  Aug.  17,  174P. 
A  FTEVv  an  agreeable,  though  somewhat 
-^*"  fatiguing,  journey  of  five  days,  we 
arrived  safely  at  this  place,  where  we 
found  all  friends  as  well  as  we  expected. 
The  alterations  in  persons,  places,  and 
things,  since  I  was  here  last,  struck  me 
exceedingly,  and  afforded  me  the  most 
convincing  proof  imaginable  of  the  muta- 
bility of  human  affairs.  Many  peopio 
are  strangely  altered,  many  have  disap- 
peared, and  many  are  now  no  more, 
which  it  is  impossible  to  think  of  without 
concern,  and  a  degree  of  seriousness  not 
to  be  suddenly  checked.  Nay,  so  natu- 
ral is  it  to  be  prejudiced  in  favour  of  thn 
appearances  things  had  when  w«  were 
vounji,  that  even  the  alterations  for  the 
better  please  me  not ;  at  least,  not  till  [ 
have  reasoned  myself  into  the  utility  and 
propriety  of  the  change. 

I  am  like  to  be  very  well  entertained 
while  I  stay  here.  'J'here  are  sensible 
men  in  plenty;  though  such  as  Mr.  R. 
are  rarely  found  any  where.  I  assure 
j'ou  the  most  valuable  folks  here  like 
your  writings  best.  You  may,  with  great 
propriety,  say,  cxcgi  monument um^ 

'lliere  is  nothing  in  this  place  worth 
writing  you,  only  that  there  seems  to  be 
a   ^rcal  spirit   of  industry  gone    forth, 
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which  T  am  sure  will  turn  to  the  advan- 
tage of  both  part*>  of  the  united  kingdom. 

I  h'-pe  ihi^  will  find  30U  in  perfect 
lieallh,  and  huppy  in  every  bense.  None 
merits  every  8l'»od  thing  better  than  you 
<lo ;  nor  is  there  anv  person  better  quali- 
fied for  thf  enjoyment  of  every  rational 
pleasure.  I  hojM-  >(uir  little  gTl  is  some- 
what belKr,  and  that  the  ri>«t  continue 
perfect  mod«'li  of  what  young  ladic!» 
should  be.  You  will  be  so  good  to  give 
my  best  respects  to  the  valuable  Mrs. 
Kichardson ;  and  to  Mrs.  Poole  and 
JMis!)  Dutton,  whom,  you  know,  yuu  and 
I  both  love. 

I  nmtmberywur long-continued  friend- 
sliip  for  me  nith  plea-ure  and  gratitude. 
I  admire  >our  generosity,  your  benevo- 
IcncCf  your  sauacity,  yuur  penetration, 
your  knowledge  ot  human  nature,  and 
your  good  heart ;  1  esteem  you  as  my 
Jriend,  my  adviser,  ray  pattern,  and  my 
benefactor;  I  love  you  as  my  father; 
and  let  me,  even  me  also,  call  you  my 
Nestor. 

My  wife  and  her  mother  bid  me  say 
every  thing  that  is  kind  and  respectful  to 
you  and  Mrs.  Richardson:  shall  we  have 
the  pleasure  of  hearing  from  you  ?— Mr. 
Hamilton  will,  no  doubt,  have  uccakion 
to  trouble  you  now  and  then.  I  know 
yuu  nill  not  grudge  giving  him  your  best 
■livice ;  whose  every  long  day  is  filled 
with  acts  of  benevolence  to  every  body 
you  know.     1  am,  dear  Sir,  &c. 


LETTER    CLXVm. 

Tke  same  to  the  same. 

Dear  Sir,  Edi;  kurgh,  Auf.  2*.  17«. 
Tf  1  wore  to  be  lonj»  at  a  distance  from 
'''  30U  I  fancy  I  should  become  us  trou- 
blesome Ml  writing,  as  yo'j  have  experi- 
ei  Cfd,  to  your  csi,  |  have  often  been  in 
talking  to  yu,  tt->  i^erx  thing  I  bee  puts 
me  in  niiuU  of  yr.u  — What  wttuld  Mr. 
Kichardson  lliuk  of  ihis? — ll«re  is  room 
for  his  pr.iiH*; — uud  iii-re  for  his  censure  : 
— this  would  rui>e  his  compassion;  this 
his  ind'giiotioii;  this  wouM  touch  his  be- 
nevolent heaii  with  joj  ;  anit  here  he 
Would  exercise  bis  charity  ;  this  man's 
solid  sens'?  would  drlight  him  ;  the  ladies 
Would,  III  general,  rliarm  him;  and  the 
hnn«'st  prcjudio  s  of  many,  in  favour  of 
their  niiiive  country  w(.ul«l  make  him 
iniiie.     These,  andmany  other  sucb-lik« 


thoughts  often  occur  to  me,  so  that  I  am 
oftener  in  your  company  than  you  ima- 
gine. The  civilities  I  daily  meet  with, 
and  the  hospitality  with  which  I  am  en> 
tertained,  are  not  to  be  expressed,  I 
have  nothing  to  do  but  go  from  feast  to 
feast,  the  manners  of  the  better  part  of 
this  country  bearing  a  very  near  resem- 
blance to  those  of  North  End.  I  am 
overivhelined  with  their  kindness,  so  that 
I  must  really  make  my  stay  here  as 
short  as  possible,  lest  living  thus  riot> 
ously  should  prejudice  my  health.  But 
no  mora  of  this  till  I  see  you— a  plea* 
sure  I  truly  long  for. 

At  intervals,  as  i  am  now  almost  be* 
come  a  stranger  to  this  country,  and 
•  rn  possibly  now  taking  my  leave  of  it, 
I  visit  what  is  ancient  or  curious.  Yes- 
terday I  paid  my  compliments  to  the 
remaius  of  King  James  the  Fifth,  and 
shook  Lord  Darnley  by  the  hand ;  he 
was  Quten  Mary's  husband,  you  well 
know,  and  was  seven  foot  eight  inches 
in  stature :  a  portly  personage  once,  and 
now — what  we  must  all  be.  O  what  a 
pleasing  melancholy  filled  me  on  be- 
holding their  venerable  remains.  To  see 
the  very  bodies  of  two  such  great  men, 
who  existed  two  centuries  ago,  is  a  cu- 
riosity indeed.  They  are  in  the  chapel 
of  Holyrood  House,  a  very  noble  struc- 
ture,  but  almost  entirely  demolished  at 
the  revolution,  and  since  utterly  neg- 
lected. Here  monuments  of  men,  like 
men,  decay !  But,  however,  the  outside 
is  firm,  so  that  it  may  easily  be  re- 
paired,  when  the  government  thinks  pro- 
per. 

What  else  I  have  seen,  with  my  ob- 
servations on  every  thing  that  occurs, 
will  uff.'rd  me  matter  of  conversation  with 
you,  when  my  tongue,  perhaps,  would 
be  more  impertinently  employed.  I  shall 
therelore  say  no  more  now.  Suffer  me 
only  to  take  every  occasion  of  making 
my  smcere  acknowledgments  for  your 
continued  and  unint<.Tiiipted  kimlness 
and  tViendsliip  to  me.  When  I  think  of 
particular  instances  of  your  goodness  to 
me,  all  I  can  say  to  you  upon  that  sub- 
ject com(s  so  very  short  of  what  I  feel, 
that  I  do  myself  great  injustice  in  en- 
deavouring to  say  %ny  thing  at  all.  I 
am,  &;c. 


LETTER 
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LETTER    CLXIX. 
The  same  to  the  same. 

D?arSir,  Sept.  2,  1749. 

COULD  you  communicate  to  me  a  very 
small  portion  of  your  lively  and  cre- 
ating fancy,  ray  letters  would  be  much 
more  worthy  of  your  perusal.  The  Is- 
raelites, who  were  obliged  to  make  bricks 
without  straw,  were,  in  my  opinion,  in 
a  much  more  tolerable  situation  than  the 
man  who  is  obliged  to  write  without  ge- 
nius, because,  ihough  they  had,  indeed, 
no  allowance  of  straw  delivered  out  to 
tbem,  they  had  the  whole  land  of  Egppt 
to  glean  it  in;  and  as  that,  like  Clarissa, 
was  notoriously  a  most  fruitful  country, 
in  which  there  were  doubtless  many  deli- 
cious spots,  they  unquestionably  found 
very  pretty  pickings  in  it. 

Since  my  last,  I  have  been  at  Glas- 
gow, a  town  greatly  altered  for  the  bet. 
ter,  in  point  of  trade,  since  I  was  there 
last.  Several  large  manufactories  are  set 
on  foot,  in  which  the  poor  of  all  ages, 
aud  both  sexes,  are  usefully  employed. 
From  thence  I  went  to  Paisley,  where 
Mr.  Millar's  father  is  minister,  a  vener- 
able old  man,  who,  like  the  church  he 
preaches  in,  is  nodding  to  his  dissolu- 
tion, but  beautiful  even  in  ruins.  The 
.  town  is  almost  entirely  composed  of  ma- 
nufacturers, and  is  in  so  exceeding  thriv- 
ing a  way,  that  it  is,  they  tell  me,  con- 
siderably increased  even  since  la>-t  year 
when  Mr.  Millar  was  there.  I  returned 
thence  to  Stirling,  and  visited  the  castle, 
'  and  went  over  the  noble  mi^nufnents  of 
the  amazing  grandeur  of  our  kings  before 
the  union  of  the  crowns  that  are  crum- 
bling into  dust.  Here  is  a  fiiK*  palace 
built  by  King  James  the  Filth,  and  a 
parliament- house,  infinitely  superior  to 
that  of  Westminster.  Here  is  a  chapel 
also,  purposely  erected  for  th  christen- 
ing of  Prince  Henry,  King  Charles  the 
First's  eldest  brother.  Had  he  been  pre- 
served, who  knows  how  thitigs  might  now 
have  been  altered  from  what  they  itre. — 
All  these  are  hastening  to  decay,  as  no 
care  is  taken  of  any  thing  here  except 
the  fortifications.  I  had  forgot  to  tell 
you,  that  the  great  church  at  Glasgow, 
iand  that  noble  structure  at  Paisley,  are 
about  600  years  old,  and  are  most  au- 
.-  thentic  proofs  of  the  power  of  the  church, 
or  rather  churchniep,  i^  those  days^  who 


were  able,  in  times  of  poverty  and  rude- 
uess,  to  erect  a  variety  ot  pttes,  an/  one 
tf    which    would    M'n->ibly    ili»tross    the 
whole  k  ngdom,  now,  in  us  improvfd  and 
flourislnni;  state,  to   finish.     On  my  re- 
turn to  Edinburgh ,  I  passed  by  the  ruint 
of  the  abbacy  of  Culross,  part  of  which 
is   now  turned  into   a  stable.      The  re* 
mains    of   gentl«>men*s    houses,    of    long 
standing,  occur  every   where;  in  which 
the  builders  have  visibly  studied  strength, 
and  security,  preferably  to  pleasure  and 
conveniency.     During  this  excursion,   I 
was    continually   comparing    past   timea 
with  the  present;  the  ancient  glory  of  a 
prince,    and  a  few  noble  families,    sup- 
ported  at   the  expence   of   the    lives  of 
some,    and  the  liberties  of   all   the  rest 
of  the  people,  (who,  the  clergy  except- 
ed,   laboured    under  the  last  degree  of 
poverty,    slavery,    and    ignorance)    with 
the  present  economy  of  things,  when  our 
merchants  are  princes,  and  tradesmen  en- 
joy the  good  things  of  the  earth;  wbea 
property  may  be  acquired  and  safely  en» 
joyed  by  the  meanest  labourer  ;  and  whea 
superstition   and    ignorance   can   hardly 
find    shelter    in    our    meanest   cottages. 
And  yet,  comfortable  as  this  comparison 
is,  the   ruin  of  these  ancient   badges  ef 
our  slavery,  by  reason  of  their  splendour 
and   magnificence,  impresses  me  with  S 
very  <leep  concern. 

I  have  insensibly  spun  out  a  long  let* 
ter,  without  saying  hardly  any  thing; 
and,  least  I  tire  you  too  much  at  once^ 
1  shall  only  add,  at  present,  the  assur* 
ances  of  my  most  perfect  gratitude  and 
esteem,  being  always,  dear  Sir,  your's,  &c. 


LETTER    CLXX, 

T/te  same  to  the  same. 

Dear  Sir.  Edinburgh,  Sept  16,  1749* 
■"fTTHE.v  I  sit  down  to  write  to  you,  I 
*  '  present  you  before  ray  eyes,  with  a 
smile  <if  comp'.Hcency  overspreading  your 
intelligent  countenance,  as  if  telling  me^ 
before  1  put  pen  to  paper,  that  you  ex- 
pected to  hear  nothing  new  from  me; 
but  that's  your  fault,  not  mine.  Had 
you  been  less  assiduous  in  storing  your 
mind  with  every  sort  yf  useful  knowledge, 
you  w(ru  d  \et  have  had  something  to 
lenrn.  1  have  the  pleasure  of  daily  mak- 
ing new  discoveries,  which  j/om,  who  have 
long  ago  travcUtd  over  the  whole  territo- 
ries 
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ries  of  human  nature,  are  already  inti- 
mately acquainted  with.  ,In  this  respect 
I  am  liappier  thaw  ymi. — "  I  am  glad  of 
"it,  Mr.  Strahan;  I  envy  not  your  su- 
*'  perior  ignorance,  I  assure  you." 

This  moment  I  was  going  to  say  seve- 
ral bright  things,  which,  as  I  am  afraid  I 
shall  not  be  able  to  recollect  again,  I  am 
sorry  to  tell  you,  you  will  probably  lose 
forever;  but  was  interrupted  by  several 
people,  who  insist  on  my  company,  whe- 
ther 1  will  or  no.'  I  must  therefore  has- 
ten to  tell  you,  that  I  have  had  the  pica- 
sure  and  honour  of  your  kind  c])istle  ; 
that  my  face,  sleek  as  it  is,  f  am  very 
sensible  will,  in  time,  if  it  lasts,  undergo 
a  change,  which  I  now  neither  hope  for 
nor  fear — that  I  hope  I  shall  be  able  to 
tell  you  this,  to  your  face,  twenty  years 
liencc:  that  my  wife  says  she  loves  you, 
us  does  also  her  old  infirm  mother;  poor 
conquests  you  would  sa}',  if  you  were 
not   Mr.   Richardson: — that  I  have  not 

yet  seen  Mrs.  A ,  but  intend  it  soon  : 

— that  Mr.  • is  in  Ireland,  from 

whom  you  need  never  expect  any  thing: 

r— that is  in  the    North 

just  now,  but  having  got  a  good  post, 
you  will  surely  recover  his  money ; 
please,  therefore,  send  me  down  another 
copy  of  the  bill,  with  a  letter  annexed, 
(directed  to  Mr.  George  Balfour,  writer 
to  the  Signet  in  Edinburgh,)  impowering 
him  to  receive  it  for  you;  this  you  will 
be  so  good  as  to  do  directly.  I  have 
spoke  to  him,  and  he  will  take  particu- 
lar care  of  it.  Mr.  Hamilton  has  franks 
to  forward  to  town.  That  1  am  very 
greatly  pleased  Mr.  Hamilton  has  your 
good  opinion  and  approbation;  he  is  full 
of  your  kindness  in  all  his  letters. 

Allow  me  also,  Sir,  to  acknowledge, 
(and  I  Ho  it  with  the  utmost  sense  of 
gratitude)  (he  great  lyinour  you  have 
done  me,  in  admitting  mc  to  such  a  share 
of  your  conversation  and  friendship, 
which  I  have  reason  to  value  and  be 
proud  of  on  many  accounts.  Vou  have 
indeed  laid  me  under  so  many  repeated 
obligations,  and  oblige  too  in  bO  obliging 
b  way,  that  I  am  afraid  I  must  remain 
your  poor  insolvent  debtor  as  long  as  I 
live:  yet  I  will  beg  leave  to  say,  that,  if 
1  do  not  deceive  myself,  I  think  I  shall 
«ver  endeavour  to  pay  all  I  can  towards 
the  interest  of  them,  since  the  principal 
J  urn  afraid  1  shall  never  be  able  to  dis- 
rharge.  1  know  you  may  jusitly  re- 
proach me  with  nri-li  rtitig  one  aflair  iu 


particular  you  recommended  to  me;  but  I 
can  with  "reat  truth  say,  it  proceeds  not 
from  indolence,  or  any  worse  cause,  but 
purely  from  an  almost  irresistible  dislike 
to  that  sort  of  employment,  which  I 
really  di«l  not  perceive  in  myself  before, 
but  which  I  am  determined  nevertheless 
to  conquer. 

I  take  this  opportunity  also  to  acquaint 
you,  that  my  spouse  was  yesterday,  be- 
tween six  and  seven  in  thu  morning,  safe- 
ly delivered  of  a  boy.  She  and  L  had 
long  af;o  determined,  if  this  child  should 
be  a  male,  to  name  it  Samuel,  aftor  vou; 
to  make  him,  as  it  were,  a  living  monu- 
ment of  your  friendship;  but  without  in- 
tention of  putting  you  to  expence,  as 
I  never  make  any  lormal  christening. 
This,  I  hope,  you  will  do  me  the  honpur 
to  accept  of. 

I  shall  ever  retain  that  just  value  and 
esteem  for  vour  singular  humanity  and 
goodness,  which  such  a  variety  of  amia- 
ble qualities  never  fail  to  commniid;  and 
it  shall  always  be  my  sincere  wish,  that 
you  may  enjoy  a  good  state  of  health,  to 
enable  you  to  do  all  the  good  that  is  in 
your  heart  to  do;  that  your  youig  and 
promising  family  may  exceed  all  your 
expectations  of  them;  and  that  they, 
with  Mrs.  Richardson,  (whose  invincible 
honesty  of  heart,  and  unaffected  love  and 
veneration  for  you,  must  daily  gain 
ground  in  the  affections  of  a  heart  like\ 
your's)  m^y  all  concur  to  make  life  se^ 
renely  agreeable  to  you.     I  am,  &c, 

LETTER    CLXXL 
Dr.  Young  to  Mr.  Richardson. 

Dear  Sir,  Wellwyn,  July  5,  1744. 

TV/Tt  house  is  full  of  friends,  that  con- 
''■  -*■  graiulate  my  return  to  life :  'till 
now  I  knew  not  that  report  had  buried 
me.  But  I  cannot  but  steal  from  them, 
to  let  you  know  (this  first  post)  how 
triily  sensible  I  am  of  your  late  goodness. 

Caroline  and  I  by  ro  means  forget  the 
respects  we  owe  In  Salisbury-court:  yet 
must  I  particularly  insist  that,  when  yoii 
go  to  North  End,  you  let  Cleopatra  and 
Oclavia  know,  that  by  their  favour  I 
Mas  so  happy,  that  in  their  company  and 
so  sweet  a  retirement,  I  thought,  with 
Antony,  the  world  well  lost. 

At  present,  I  am  pretty  much  engaged 
in  the  Last  Nigfitf  and  bop.;  you  ar*  nu 

less 
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less  so  in  ynur  nmlcrtaking.  It  will  have 
many  nn  re  renders  ihiin  I  can  expt-ct. 
And  he  that  wiin>s  popularly  and  -.veil, 
does  most  gooil;  anci  he  that  does  most 
good,  is  the  b<-st  author. 

Be  not  concerned  about  Lovelace  :  'tis 
the  liiviness,  not  the  morality,  of  a  cha- 
racter we  call  for.  A  sign-post  angel 
can  by  no  means  come  into  competition 
»ith  the  devils  of  Michael  Angelo. 

Heaven  prosper  you  and  your's.  There 
are  so  many  catching  at  you,  and  you 
are  so  unwilling  to  be  caught,  that  1  fear 
WellwyjD^'ands  a  bad  chance.    1  am,  &c. 


LETTER    CLXXIL 

The  same  to  the  same. 

Dear  Sir,  WcUwyn,  Feb.  18tb,  1745. 
T  HAVE  been  under  some  pain  ever  since 
I  received  the  favour  of  your  last,  or 
so  kind  a  letter  should  not  have  been  so 
long  without  a  reply.  But  pain  I  have 
been  acquainted  with  before,  and  have 
endeavoured  not  to  be  dejected  under  it. 
An  even  mind,  undejected  by  ill,  une- 
jated  by  good,  is  an  advice  the  wise  Hea- 
thens inculcated  as  much,  if  not  more, 
than  any  other.  Nor  has  Scripture 
shewn  it  less  regard.  No  single  piece  of 
wisdom  seems  t"  nie  so  strongly  guarjded 
there  as  this  erjuauimity.  Two  noble 
barriers  are  er.ected  against  our  deviation 
on  either  hand:  one  in  the  History  of 
Solomop,  who,  to  suppress  elevation,  as- 
sures us,  that  the  best  is  vain;  one  in 
the  History  of  Job,  who  tells  us,  the 
worst  is  supportable;  which  truth  is  the 

jirescrit.     I   return  to  the  good    woman, 
who  favoured   me   with  an  ornament  lo 

.my  wntcb.  'I'here  is  a  time  when  we 
.  should  not  only  number  our  da)s,  but 
nur  hours.  Her  present  may  staml  my 
friend  in  this  view:  a  measure  of  time  is 
naturally  an  instrument  of  wisdom;  but 
more  so  is  the  good  example  of  »  valua- 
ble and  valued  friend. 

This  moment  I  hear  .the  j:nell  of  a 
young  gentleman  and  neighbour,  cut  ofl' 
in  his  bloom  by  liie  i.mall-pox.     'Ti»  very 

..near  u'; :    1   am   afraid   for  Caroline,    to 
whose  fiiniily  it  has  l)een  very  fatiil. 
Dear  Sir,  c^c. 

P.  S.  As  I  was  going  to  fold  my  let- 
ter, 1  heard  a  second  kne.ll.  Asking 
.«huse  it  was,  it    proved   my  jiext  neigh- 


A' 


hour's. — What  has  man  to  do  but  to 
know  the  vanity,  and  avoid  the  vexation, 
of  iiuman  .life?  Evils  lly  so  near  and  so 
thick  about  us,  that  I'm  half  peisuaded, 
Uiy  dear  friend,  that  we  should  aim  at 
little  more  than  negative  good  here,  and 
positive  in  another  scene.  Escape  here, 
*!id  enjoyment  hereafter. 


LETTER    CLXXIir. 
The  same  to  the  same. 

Bulstrode,  Nyv.  26,  1745. 

My  valued  Friend, 
FTEK  a  very  wet  journey  above  and 

below,  I  arrived  at  this  family,  to 
arrive  at  which  one  would  he  glad  to  go 
through  some  difficulties.  Virtue,  pru- 
dence, peace,  industry,  ingenuity,  and 
amiableuess,  dwell  here.  You  w'.ll  say 
I  keep  very  good  company  ; — but  you 
must  know  that  anxiety  has  lately  in- 
truded, without  the  least  invitation  from 
folly  or  vice.  The  Duke*  has  a  consi- 
derable estate  in  and  about  Carlisle, 
which  must  have  sufttred  much  ;  nor  can 
they  yet  see  to  the  end  of  the  mischief. 
So  that  the  common  calamity  majces  more 
than  a  common  impression  here.  God 
Almighty  send  us  good  peivs  Aud  good 
hearts. 

I  was  a  little  struck  at  my  fi"rst  read- 
ing your  list  of  evils  in  your  last  letter. 
Evils  they  are,  but  surmountable  ones, 
and  not  only  so,  but  actually  by  you  sur- 
mounted, not  more  to  the  admiration, 
than  the  comlorl,  of  all  that  know  you. 
But  granting  them  worse  than  they  are, 
there  js  great  difference  between  n)id<lle 
and  old  age.  Hope  is  quartered  on  the 
mid<lle  of  life,  and  fear  on  tl:e  latter  end 
of  it;  and  hope  is  ever  inspiring  pleasant 
dreams,  and  fear  hideous  ones. —  And  if 
any  good  arises  beyond  our  hope,  we 
have  such  a  difiidence  of  its  stay,  that  tho 
apprehcnsicm  of  losing  it  destroys  the 
pleasure  of  posiessing  it:  it  adds  to  our 
frars,  rather  than  encreases  our  jtjys. 
What  shall  we  do  in  this  case?  Help  n)e 
to  an  expedient  :  there  is  but  one  t.hat  I 
kijow  of,  which  is,  that  since  the  things 
of  this  life,  from  their  mixture,  repeiitioii, 
defectiveness,  and,  in  age,  short  duration, 
are  unable  to  satisfy,  Ave  must  aid  their 
natural  by   a  mural   pleasure;   we  must 

•  Du'kc  of  Poitlan.-]. 
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K?ason  tViem  with  a.  spice  of  religion,  to 
mitke  ihcm  more  palatable ,  we  must 
consiHer  that  'lis  God's  will  that  wc 
shoulil  bo  content  and  pleased  with  them  : 
And  thus  the  thinness  of  the  natural  plea- 
iure.  by  our  sense  mf  joininf;  an  obeditnct 
in  Henxcn  to  it,  will  hoconio  much  more 
svhsfantiu/j  and  satisfactory. — We  shall 
fun]  great  account  in  consiJering  content, 
not  only  as  a  prudence,  but  us  a  duty 
oo. 

Religion  is  all  ;  and  (happy  for  us  I) 
it  is  all-biiilicient  too  in  our  last  extremi- 
ties; a  full  proof  of  which  I  will  steal 
from  yourself.  So  all-sufJicient  is  rfli* 
gion,  that  you  could  not  draw,  in  Cla- 
rissa, the  strongest  object  <if  piiy,  with- 
out j;ivirig  us  in  it  (thanks  io  her  relijjion) 
an  object  of  envy  too. 

pray  my  love  and  service  to  all,  and 
to  Mr.  Groves  among  the  rest,  who  has 
lately  much  obliged,  dear  Sir,  &c. 


LETTER    CLXXIV. 

Dr.  Young  to  Mr.  lUc/tardion. 

]\Iy  dear  Sir,  July  17,  1746. 

A  FTER  lon^  absence,  (long  I  mean  to 
■*•*■  my  feeling)  I  yesterday  returned 
home,  as  to  a  pillow,  which  gives  me 
that  joy  in  rest,  of  which  you  wfll  not 
Le  able  lo  entertain  any  idea  these  twenty 
yejiri. 

Vou  convince  me,  every  day,  more 
anti  more,  cf  the  singularity  of  your  cha- 
racter ;  your  heart  is,  I  find,  set  on  do- 
ing good  offices,  and  to  those  who  are 
liast  capable  of  returning  them.  If  there 
is  any  such  thing  as  virinc,  it  coi;"»Jsts  in 
f uch  a  conduct ',  and  if  therp  is  any  such 
thing  as  wibdom,  it  consists  in  >irtue  ! 
What  else  can  furnish  eilhpr  joy  or 
peace?  For  when  a  man  has  had  years, 
Teflexiop,  and  experiei.ce  enough  to  take 
off  the  mask  fiom  men  arid  ilnngs,  it  is 
impossible  for  him  to  propose  to  himself 
TTiy  true  peace,  but  peace  of  conscience  ; 
or  any  reHl  joy,  but  joy  in  the  Holy 
Ghost.  This,  another  might  call  preach- 
ing ;  but  ytni,  Sir,  must  either  condemn 
the  whole  tenor  of  your  life,  or  allow  it 
^o  be  comnicn  sense. 

On  bis  travels  a  vf  ry  old  man  dines 
Vi'uh  me  this  day,  the  J*ev.  Mr.  Watty, 
Vhose  clmracter  rony  be  ^ficfly  given  by 
comparing  him  to  a  frojty  >»ighl.  There 
«'-'•  many  thoughts  jn  him  \^iit   t-littur 


throuiih  the  dominion  of  darkness. 
Though  it  is  night,  it  is  a  star-light 
night ;  and  if  you  (as  you  have  promised) 
should  succeed  hini  in  our  little  hemi- 
sphere, I  should  welcome  ilichardson  as 
returning  day. — In  a  word,  I  love  you, 
and  delight  in  your  conversation,  which 
permits  me  to  think  of  something  more 
than  what  I  see!  a  favour  which  the  con- 
versation of  very  few  others  will  indul^iO 
to,  dear  Sir,  <5v'c. 


LETTER    CLXXV. 
Tlie  same  to  the  same. 

Dear  Sir,  Wellwyn,  Nor.  \\,  1746, 

T  THANK  you  for  enabling  me,  at  my 
"*■  time  of  day,  to  think  with  great  plea- 
sure of  living  another  year.  A  summer 
bearing  such  fruits  as  you  kindly  give  me 
cause  to  expect,  may  excuse  me  for  wish- 
ing to  see  longer  days  than  we  at  presenl 
enjoy.  I  consider  Clarissa  as  my  last 
amour ;  I  am  as  tender  of  her  welfare, 
as  I  am  sensible  of  her  charms.  This 
amour  differs  from  all  others  in  one 
respect— t1  should  ivjoice  to  have  all  the 
world  my  rivals  in  it. 

The  watei'j  here  are  not  new  things*, 
they  were  in  great  vogue  liity  years  ago; 
but  an  eminent  physician  of  this  place 
dying,  hy  degrees  they  were  forgot.  We 
have  a  physician  now  near  us  who  drinks 
them  himself  all  thevvinter;  and  a  lady 
comes  seven  miles  every  morning  for  the 
same  purpose.  They  are  the  same  as 
Tunbridge;  and  I  myself  have  found 
from  them  just  the  same  effect. 

As  to  the  melancholy  part  of  your  let- 
ter— our  Chelsea  friend  ;  poov  soul ! — 
But  God  is  good ;  and  we  know  not  what 
wc  pity.  She  is  dead  to  us;  she  is  iit 
another  state  of  existence.  We  are  in 
the  world  of  reason;  she  is  in  the  king- 
dom of  imagination  :  nor  can  we  more 
judge  of  her  happiness  or  misery,  than 
we  can  judge  of  the  joy  or  sorrow  of  a 
person  that  is  asleep.  The  persons  that 
sleep  are,  for  a  time,  in  the  kingdom  o( 
inuigination  too ;  and  she,  as  they,  suf- 
fers or  enjoys  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  dreams  that  prevail. 

I  heartily  rejoice  that  at  length  yo^ 
find  benefit  from  your  tar-watcr.  Tar 
by  winter,  and  steel  by  summer,  are  the 
two  champions  sent  furth  by  Providence 
^o  encouulcr  and  bubduc  the  spleent 
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In  long  chronical  cases,  perscveranco 
is  the  point  ;  and  so  it  is  in  the  gre;i,tcst 
point  of  all.  No  man  is  so  pn)flij;atc, 
but  lie  is  good  for  moments :  persever- 
ance only  is  waning  to  make  liinia  saint. 
As  you  persevere  in  the  great  point,  per- 
severe in  this — to  a  good  heart,  add  a 
good  conslitution  ;  and  then  you  are 
(only  not  an  angel)  as  happ\  as  mortali- 
ty can  admit. 
»  1    bless  God,  I   am  well :    and   I  am 

composing,  but  it  is  in  wood  and  stone; 
for  I  am  building  a  steeple  to  my  church  ; 
and  as  a  wise  man  is  every  thing,  I  ex- 
pect from  you,  as  an  architect,  a  critique 
upon  it. 

I  had  almost  forgot  to  tell  you,  that  an 
Irishman  has  run  away  with  one  of  niy 
i;eiglib()urs,  and  that  with,  such  circum- 
stances of  intrigue  and  distress,  that  its 
truth  alone  hinders  it  from  being  an  ex- 
cellent n)mance :  just  as  fiction  alonie 
hinders  your's  from  being  an  excellent 
history. 

You  say,  my  dear  friend,  that  1  can- 
not but  think.  True ! — But  to  live  as 
one  ought,  requires  constant,  if  not  in- 
tense thinking.  The  shortness  and  un- 
certainty of  life  is  so  evident,  that  all 
take  it  lor  granted  it  wants  no  proof:  and 
what  follows?  why  tliis?-  because  we  ran- 
uol  deny  it,  therefore  we  give  it  no  at- 
tention;  that  is,  we  think  not  of  it  at 
all,  for  a  very  odd  reason,  viz.  because 
we  should  think  of  nothing  else.  This 
is  too  strictly  expressed,  but  very  near 
the  truth.  Ask  Gibber  ii'  ht's  of  my  opi« 
fiion. 

Mr.  Prior  cautions  us  about  frauds  iti 
tar,  which  will  defeat  our  expectations 
from  it.  He  says  it  must  be  Nunvuji  tar 
ol -j^  deep  brown,  and  pretty  thin. 

Youi,  &c. 


LETTER    CLXXVI. 
The  same  to  the  same^ 

Bath,,  Jan.  3,  ITjS. 

My  dearest  Friend, 

-  T\TuMnERLESS  are  your  favours:  Mr. 
*^  and  Mrs.  Ditcher  are  to  me  ex- 
tremely kind.  I  bless  God,  1  at  last  find 
benetit  from  the  waters,  as  to  appetite, 
liiest,  and  spirits;  1  have  now  for  three 
nights  had   pretty   good   rest,   after  two 

^lecple&s  months  J  and  1  believe  that  per- 


severing in   the  waters  is    the   point,  at 
least  in  my  complaint. 

But  at  my  time  of  day,  how  dare  I  to 
complain  of  small  tilings,  on  the  brir.k  of 
ttie  grave,  and  at  the  door  of  eternity! 
What  a  mercy  that  I  am  still  hep-? 
What  a  fall  have  I  seen  around  me:  I 
was  here  twenty  years  ago;' and  scarce 
find  one  of  the  generation  alive. 

I  rijoice,  I  greatly  reJDice,  to  hear 
that  you  are  better.  Might  not  Bath  be 
as  much  your  friend  as  mine?  In  sora* 
points  our  cases  are  similar. 

1  think  )ou  told  me  in  a  letter  that 
you  onte  found  benefit  fri>m  «it;  if  you 
co'uld  try  again,  i  would  attend  you  to 
your  last  bour. 

But,  say  you,  are  you  idle  all  this 
time?  No,  I  am  on  a  great  work. 
How  great  a  work  is  it  to  learn  to  die 
with  safety  and  comfort?  This  is^  as  it 
should  be,  my  business,  unless  I  think  it 
too  much  to  spend  my  superannuated 
hours  on  that  which  ought  to  have  been 
the  business  of  my  whole  life. 

I  am  no//  (as  it  is  h'gh  time),  setting 
m>j  house  in  order — and  therefore  desire 
you  to  send  by  the  carrier  the  panel  of 
Sermo!?Sy  (which  were  packed  up  when  I 
was  in  town)  that  I  may  commit  ihein 
to  the  flames. 

And  please  to  favour  me  with  my  full      ^ 
and  long  debt  to  you ;  for  1  am  in  paiu 
to  have  it  discharged. 

That  the  wing  of  an  indulgent  Provi- 
dence may  be  ever  stretched  over  you 
and  your's,  is  the  earnest  prayer  of, 

Dear  Sir,  ivc. 


LETTER    CLXXVII. 

Mr.  Richardson  to  Dr.  Young. 

Jan.  1158. 
llev.  and  ever  dear  Sir, 
T  CONGRATULATE  you  with  my  whole 
heart  on   the  good  effect  the   waters 
have  at  last  had  on  your  health. 

What  may  we  not  promise  ourselves 
from  so  sound  und  good  a  constitution, 
from  your  regularity  and  temperance, 
and  from  the  powers  of  avch  a  mind  in- 
vigorating the  whole!  A  mind  which  can 
enjoy,  and  even  enlarge  itself,  by  that 
very  sleeplessness  which  tears  in  pieces 
the  health  of  others  ! 

Our  cases  in  some  points  are  similar! 
3  O  2  Ah, 
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Ah,  my  dear  and  good  Sir! — But  th;»t 
ex^•rci^e,  that  journeying,  which  will 
contril  lite  to  your  rur(»,  1  am  unahle  to 
take.  \\'\-.m  a  incifive  do  you  sive  me  to 
iriiike  yi  u  a  l^atli  visit,  were  I  able!  — 
V)iit  1  nope  on  your  rt-rurn  I  <h(»ll  not  be 
<!cprivc(l  of  the  ble».sine  of  yonv  compn- 
iiy,  and  the  fa^yur  of  Mrs.  IJallowrs's, 
as  was  my  rt-quc-f,  by  my  dauulitcr 
]'itcli«r.  1  have  bt-on  often  at  liath  ; 
Ynt  remember  not  that.  I  r«'ceivc<l  benefit 
iv^m  the  waters.  The  late  worthy  Ur. 
11.11  liny  once  whispered  me  that  1  mubt 
not  e.\p'  ct  any.  .    ,     • 

"  \  feU  arc  ab<  ut  a  great  work  : 
'*  iesrn  to  die  will)  t.aiety  and  comfort." 
]My  di'nr  Sir,  you  that  have  been  so  ad- 
mirable a  teacher  of  this  very  doctrine 
in  your  e.xcflient  Night  Thoughts,  must 
be  more  than  a  learnei\  You  hayf  not 
left  to  snpeiunminted  hours  (which,  I 
hope,  if  ever  they  come,  are  far,  very 
far,  distant)  that  great  work.  How 
comfortablv,  therefore,  mny  you  enjoy 
life,  as  well  as  contemplate  t!ie  closing 
Bcene.     Your,  &c.       • 

P.  S.  I  am  sorry  that  sleeplessness  is 
your  complaint.  But  when  you  sleep, 
you  are  awake  to  noble  purpose.  I,  to 
none  at  all:  my  days' are  nothing  but 
hours  cf  dozingf),  for  wdn't  of  nii>ht!y  rest, 
ami  throuoh  an  impatience  that  I  am 
a»hanied  ol,  because  I  cannot  subdue  it. 


LtTTEIl^  CLXXVm. 

Dr.  Young  to  Mr.  Richardson. 

Dear  Sir,  April  30,  I7i8. 

T  r.  RATE  FULLY  accept  the  kind  ofiVr 
_\ou  made  nle  of  l)eing  under  your  loof 
for  bome  dnys,  while  1  transact  an  aflair 
in  town.  1  shall  be  with  you  on  I\Ion- 
diiy  next,  (iod  willing;  that  God  willing, 
wh"  this  moment  has  a  thousand  agents 
at  work  for  my  sake,  of  which  I  know 
nothing  tiiough  thty  art*  all  within  me; 
ami  shoulii  any  one  of  ihoni  cense  ti> 
work,  it  would  prove  my  instant  death. 
—  I  mean  the  animal  functions.  Yet  how 
nieriy  sliouid  I  make  the  world,  should 
they  li^'.ir  mc  s;iy,  "  If  it  please  G(.d,  1 
*'•  will  rise  from  n)y  seat  ;'" — or,  ••  I  will 
"  o|»en  my  mouth;"  or,  '•  If  it  ph.asjj 
•'  God,  1  will  set  pen  to  paper,  ^cl" 
o  ignorant  are  our  wise  ones  q{  God 
iitd  lUdlv. 


With  the  utmost  freedom  of  a  true 
friend  to  truth,  and  to  me,  favour  me 
with  the  full  opinion  of  the  dedication  to 
tny  sermon;  for  I  am,  my  dear  Sir, 
somewhat  uneasy  till  I  can  determine 
my-elf  about  it,  and  my  own  judgment 
is  at  a  loss. 

Is  there  any  thing  mean  in  what  I  say 
of  wvsclf,  and  my  long  service  at  Court  ? 

h  there  iinproprieti/,  or  too  great  length, 
in  what  follows  about  the  army  r 

Pray  let  me  know  yon.r  real  sentiu'jet'ts. 
Or  shall  I  take  your  silence  as  a  tender 
way  of  your  letting  me  know  that  you 
disapprove  ?    Your,  &c. 


LETTER    CLXXIX. 

The  same  to  the  same. 

Dear  Sir,  Sept.  8,  1760. 

T  HAVE  received   the  papers:  and  hori- 

greatly  am  I  concerned  that  I  cannot 
take  the  advantage  of  the  infinite  painst 
you  have  taken  lor  me;  but  everyday 
puts  it  more  and  more  out  of  my  power. 

Pray  niy  humble  duty  to  the  Speaker, 
and   tell'  him  that   I   greatly  enjoy   his  S' 
kind   remembrance  of  me;  and  long  to 
kiss  his  hand. 

I  find  little  assistance  from  art;  but 
my  complaint  itself,  in  one  view,  is  an 
excellent  glass,  making  things  invisible 
more  legible  than  they  were  before. 

It*  is  with  diiticnity  that  I  can  read 
what  your  friendship,  and  genius,  and 
virtue,  has  sent  me  :  i)Ut  still  greater  dit- 
ficulty  am  I  under  suiliciently  to  thank 
yon  for  it.  To  write  is  uncusy  to  me  : 
must  I  despair  of  ever  seeing  you?  or 
have,  I  that  pleasure  in  life  still  to  come  ? 
— Success  and  peace  be  ever  with  you  ! 

Amen, 
which  is  the  natural  style  of  those  that 
have  entered  the  intermediate  state  be- 
tween this  scene  and  the  riext :  a  dim 
apartment  it  is,  which  excludes  action, 
but  favours  thouglit.  Heaven  be  favourr 
able  to  Miti  Putu's  health. 
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LETTER    CLXXX. 

Miss  Fielding  to  Mr.  Richardsou, 

C;jr  Jan,  8th,  174S— f>. 

"TTou  cannot  imagine  the  pleasure  Miss 
-*■  Collier  and  I  tnjoyed  at  the  receipt 
of  your  kind  epistles.  We  were  at  din- 
ner with  a  Mc,  hcec,  hoc  man,  wh<»  said, 
well,  I  ck)  wonder  Mr.  llichardson  will 
be  troubled  with  such  sil/i/  loomcn ;  on 
which  we  thought  to  ourselves  (though 
we  did  not  care  to  say  it)  if  Mr.  Rich- 
ardson will  bear  us,  and  not  tkink  us  jm- 
perliuent  in  pursuing  the  pleasure  of  his 
corrt'spondence,  we  don't  care  in  how 
many  languages  you  fancy  you  despise 
us;  not  but  we  know  you  do  love  and 
like  us  ttio,  say  what  you  will  to  the  con- 
tra ry. 

T is  but  a  sham  quarrel  between  you 
•and  ;'oui  pen  ;  for  had  it  bi-en  real,  I 
iflatter  cayself,  thnt,  knowing  how  de« 
lighted,  how  overjoyed,  I  should  have 
been,  with  making  your  pen  my  niaster, 
you  would  have  solicited  him  to  have  ad- 
mitted me  as  his  servant.  Humble  and 
faithful  would  I  have  been ;  I  would 
have  obeyed  his  call ;  his  hours,  though 
six,  or. even  five,  in  the  morning,  should 
have  been  mine.  Indeed,  what  is  there 
i  would  not  have  doi.e  ?  Pleasantly  sur- 
prised should  I  have  been,  suddenly  to 
have  found  all  my  thoughts  strengthened, 
and  my  words  flow  into  an  easy  and  ner- 
vous style:  never  did  1  so  much  wish  for 
It  as  in  this  daring  attempt  of  mentioning 
Clarissa:  but  when  I  read  of  her,  I  am 
all  sensation ;  my  heart  glows ;  I  am 
overwlielmed  ;  my  only  vent  is  tears  ;  and 
unless  tears  could  mark  my  thoughts  as 
legibly  as  ink,  I  cannot  speak  half  I  feel. 
1  become  like  the  Marl  owes'  servant, 
when  he  spoke  not ;  he  could  not  speak  ; 
he  looked,  he  bowed,  and  withdrew.  In 
short,  Sir,  no  pan  but  your's  can  do  jus. 
tice  to  Clarissa.  Often  have  I  reflected 
pn  my  own  vanity  in  daring  but  to  touch 
the  hem  of  her  garment  ;  and  your  ex- 
cuse for  both  what  I  have  done,  and 
what  I  have  not  done,  is  ifU  the  hopes 
ff,  Sir,  your,  &c. 


LETTER    CLXXXL 

Miis  Collier  to  Mr,  Richardson. 

Doctors  Commoas,  13th  April,  1749* 
Dear  Sir, 
T  RETUftM  you  my  thanks  for  the  play 
-'■  you  sent  me ;  and  by  what  I  have 
read  of  it,  I  think  Mr.  Garrick  is  very 
much  obliged  to  the  author  for  shewing 
the  world  how  nuich  he  was  in  the  right 
for  refusing  it.  I  thought  to  have  called 
upon  you  this  momintr,  but  cannot;  nor 
do  I  believe  that  I  shall  see  you,  unless 
your  kind  intentions  should  lead  you  this 
way,  before  you  go  to  North  End.  Mr. 
Harris  was  tellnig  me  the  other  day,  that: 
he  lu'ard  your  swett  girl  most  unmerci- 
fully condemned  for  not  marry  iu'f  Love- 
lace at  St.  Albau's.  •'  She  should  (>aid 
"  the  lady  who  blamed  h<  r)  have  laid 
"  aside  all  delicacy  ;  and  if  Livdace  had 
"  net  asked  her  in  the  manner  she  wish*^ 
"  ed,  she  ougiit  to  have  asked  him." 
And  more  things  of  the  same  kind  she 
ran  on  with;  but,  at  last,  closed  all  with 
saying,  *'  In  short,  Lovelace  is  a  charn>- 
"  ing  young  fellow,  and  I  own  I  like  bini 
"  excessively." 

You  know  I  love  to  tell  you  every 
thing  I  hear  concerning  your  Clarissa,  or 
otherwise  I  should  not  furnish  you  with 
iBore  instances  of  what  you  have  reason 
to  say  you  too  often  meet  with  ;  namely, 
the  fondness  most  women  have  for  th« 
character  of  Lovelace.  It  vexes. n>e  so 
much  when  I  hear  of  people  talking  in 
such  a  manner,  that  I  cannot  help  at- 
ten>pting  something  like  an  answer ;  but 
the  best  answer  to  the  present  criticism 
is,  to  give  you  the  history  and  character 
of  the  lady  who  so  ingenuously  avoweil 
her  fondness  for  Lovelace.  This  lady  is 
a  perboxi  of  very  high  rank,  and  iliere- 
fore  you  must  excuse  my  naming  nsunes. 
She  lived  as  a  mistress  with  a  man  for 
many  years,  and  proved  herself  to  have 
done  so  in  a  court  of  justice,  in  order  to 
recover  some  money  for  a  child  she  had 
by  tliat  veiy  man.  Sl»e  th-en  went  into 
kerping  with  a  noWe  lord  (now  her  hus- 
band) and  after  having  lived  with  hinj 
some  years,  she  prevailed  with  him  to 
marry  her,  by  shewing  him  the  mctkiiess 
of  her  spirit,  an  t  ttje  gentleness  of  her 
pas*io»is  :  for  (beanies  beirg  frequeiu In  in 
|its  and  sonicumes  in  the  most  violgjJt 
Jjasbijus  K)i  ragf)  sbe  ojic*;  itkimpted  lr> 
a  O  3  t.ak 
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take  laudanum  to  dt^stroy  herself;  and, 
being  prevented,  she  another  time  hanjied 
bcrself,  just  as  she  knew  he  was  comins^ 
up  btairh;  which  last  slratasem  gained 
her  iriiJs:  and  now  she  is  a  woman  of 
qualitv,  and  a  woman  of  taste,  and  a 
perferl  judge  of  delicacy,  as  appears  by 
the  bi'tore  mentioned  criticism.  1  won- 
der whether  her  husband  ever  rend  your 
books,  and  whether  he  attended  to  your 
de<rnplion  ot  iielton,  and  his  Thoma- 
sine ! 

li  I  should  not  have  the  pleasure  of 
sreing  ycu  before  you  go  out  of  town,  I 
beg  my  compliments  lo  Mrs.  Richard- 
sou;  and  believe  me,  dear  Sir,  ice. 


LETTER     CLXXXIT. 

IH!js  Fielding  to  Mr.  Richardson. 

Drar  Sir,  J«'y  6,  Ho*. 

TT'ehy  ;iiany  excuses  could  I  make  for 
not  willing  to  you  before;  but  si- 
1(  nre  sometimes  proceeds  from  a  consci- 
ousness of  not  being  able  to  say  enough 
on  the  principal  subject  uppermost  in 
our  thcughls;  and  yet  finding  it  difficult 
U'  dischi'.rge  that  subject,  and  make  room 
for  any  other,  as  I  remember  once  to 
Lave  heard. a  gentleman  say,  that  he  had 
oliservcd,  that  when  ladies  weie  asked  to 
p.vc  a  toast,  they  generally  hesitated  a 
good  whilf,  which  time  they  employed 
in  dri\!nj5  the  rn  .u  the}'  liked  best  frem 
t!  eii  nieiiiory,  to  make  room  for  some 
other  to  whom  they  were  perfectly  indif- 
ieie«t. 

\  siiter  Indolence,  Miss  L — ,  was  so 
kill  to  sit  with  me  yesterday  in  the  after- 
1  ill),  and  desired  mo  to  say  something 
iii  mitigation  of  her  omission  of  the  same 
kind;  to  which  I  answered,  I  could  not 
be  a  pr<  per  pleader  in  her  behalf,  but 
MouM  lea\c  it  to  the  ruler  of  Sir  Charles 
Ciraiidi^on's  mind  to  find  excuses  for  the 
liieek-i.i  ailed. 

Your  k'nd  friendship  will  be  pleased 
vitii  my  telling  )ou  that  the  waters  agree 
:  »  veil  with  ine,  that  1  hope  in  lime  they 
vill  work  as  perfect  a  cure  from  diseases 
as  an  old  wciinan  can  expect.  Mere  are 
a  het  of  young  women  endued  with  the 
most  exemplary  patience  1  ever  met 
>vith  ;  tor  Mi^s  I. —  and  Miss  U —  agreed 
'0  read  Sir  diaries  Graiuiison  together, 
iuid  leally  waited  from  lime  U>  time  iil| 
Vtyy  «vHlil  meet,  each  hguvarably  pci« 


forming  their  covenant,  and  not  so  much 
as  taking  one  unlawful  peep  in  the  ab- 
sence of  the  other.  Patient  Grizzle,  I 
find,  is  no  unnatural  fable.  I  assure 
you,  Sir  Chiiries,  notwithstanding  you 
have  bestowed  him  on  Miss  Byron,  is  so 
great  a  tavourite  with  tlie  ladies,  that  I 
know  a  young  woman  of  quality  who  is 
deservedly  the  object  of  public  admira- 
tion, and  yet  has  absented  herself  from 
all  her  admirers  several  evenings^  and 
chosen  a  perfect  retirement  with  Sir 
Charles;  but  I  think  she  likes  lady  G — 
too  well:  why  should  her  wit  and  live- 
liness excuse  her  insolence?  Even  Love- 
lace had  wit  and  liveliness,  remember! 
You  could  make  him  agreeable  whenever 
we  were  not  reading  his  heart.  It  is 
true  there  is  a  sort  of  reformation  in 
lady  G — ;  but  I  am  afraid  her  hulband 
will  never  be  convinced  that  she  don't 
despise  him.     I  am,  &c. 


LETTER    CLXXXIIL 

T/ie  same  to  the  same. 

Dear  Sir,  June  26,  1755. 

T  WAS  in  town  two  days.  I  sought 
-*■  you  out,  but  you  was  no  where  to  be 
found;  for  you  were  gone  to  Parson's 
Green,  from  whence,  Monday  se'nnight, 
I  ran  away,  being  frightened  with  a  pain 
in  my  stomach,  which  put  me  in  mind 
of  an  old  story  of  a  lady,  whose  friend 
said  she  was  very  rude  and  uncivil  to 
go  a  visiting  to  her  friend,  and  die  whilst 
she  was  there. 

My  love  to  Mrs.  Richardson,  and  all 
who  have  the  happiness  to  be  under  your 
roo<". 

'lo  live  111  a  family  where  there  is  but 
one  heart,  and  as  many  good  strong 
heads  as  pcrsouH,  ami  to  have  a  place  in 
that  enlarged  single  heart,  is  such  a  state 
of  happiness  as  I  cannot  hear  of  with- 
^out  feeling  the  utmost  pleasure.  iMc- 
thinks,  in  such  a  iiouse,  each  word  that 
is  uttered  must  sink  into  the  hearei's 
mind,  as  the  kindly  falling  showers  in 
April  sink  into  the  teeming  earth,  and 
enlarge  and  ripen  every  idea,  as  those 
friendly  drops  do  the  new  sown  grain, 
or  the  water-wanting  plant.  There  is 
nothing  in  all  the  works  of  nature  or  of 
ar,l  too  trilling  to  give  pleasure,  where 
there  is  such  a  capacity  to  enjoy  it,  as 
mu:it  be  found  in  such  an  union.     Give 
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me  leave,  dear  Sir,  to  return  your  pleas- 
ingly cordial  expression,  and  to  say  I 
am,  with  unabated  affection,  ever  your's, 
&c* 


LETTER    CLXXXIV. 

Miss  Collier  to  Mr.  Richardson. 

Dear  Sir,  Ryde,  Oct.  3,  1755. 

T  HAVE  delayed  answering  the  kind  fa- 
vour  of  your's,  in  hopes  I  should  have 
seen  more  of  the  island,  which  my  good 
Mrs.  Roberts  proposed  to  have  shewn 
me;  but  the  vteather  has  been  so  very 
cold  and  comiortless  here,  that  we  have 
not  had  fine  days  enough  successively  to 
make  the  pleasant  expedition  we  have  in- 
tended: if  wc  could  have  gone,  I  would 
have  done  my  bcit  to  have  given  you  a 
description  of  the  views  and  pretty  things 
1  had  seen;  but  I  met  with  some  lines 
the  other  day  in  a  translation  of  a  fa- 
mous Italian  poet>  which  in  a  few  ex- 
pressive wordsj  gives  a  better  account  of 
this  sweet  country,  than  I  could  in  a 
hundred : 

She  wishes  much  to  tarry  in  this  land 

That  hath  both  fruitful  earth,  and  pleasant  air, 

And  fountains  sweet,  and  woods  on  ev'ry  hand, 
And  meadows  green,    and  pastures  fresh  and 
fair; 

Beside  large   hav'ns,    where  sliips  at  ease  may 
stand. 
To  which  the  merchants  often  make  repair. 

By  tempest  driven,  well  loaden  with  noxl  trafflck, 

Of  thing's  that  come  from  Eg}'pt  auu  from  Africfc. 

This  poem  was  the  only  book  of  amuse- 
ment I  brought  with  me;  it  is  called 
Ariosto;  or,  Orlum'o  Furioso,  and  is,  in 
its  way,  a  most  wonderful  piece  of  ima- 
gination, and  really  a  very  extraordinary 
work.  My  good  friends  at  Appley  are 
so  kind  to  supply  me  with  books  when  1 
am  absent  from  tlu^m  at  my  little  cottage, 
which  is  not  so  often  as  to  read  a  great 
deal.  1  am  so  apprehensive,  now  the 
weather  grows  cold,  that  I  shall  soon  lose 
dear  Mrs.  Roberts,  and  her  amiable 
dauuhtei-s,  that  I  am  as  much  with  them 
as  possible  whilst  1  can  have  them  so 
near  me;  an"d  their  frequent  society  is 
what  I  fear  I  shall  greatly  miss  when 
they  go  to  London:  yet  for  the  sort  of 
j^eople  in  the  low  station  my  old  folks 
are  in,  I  hardly  ever  met  with  tnore 
simplicity  and  good  sense  than  they  both 


have,    and    it    is   with    some   degree  of 
pleasure  that   I   sit  in   an  evening   with 
them,  and  hear  the  discourse  and  gossip- 
pings  of  the  day;   it  makes  mc  smile  of- 
ten, and    sometimes  rises  to  a  downright 
laugh;  and  whatever  promotes  nni\  causes 
this,  with  innocence  and  good  humour, 
is  as  eligible  (as  far  as  I  know,  m   the 
way  of  conversation)  and    as  worthy   to 
be   ranked  of  the  sort  called   deli^litful 
and  pleasing,  as  in  the  routs  and   hurri- 
canes of  the  great,  or  at  court,  or  event 
in  company  with   my  Lird   Chesterfield. 
I  am  acquiinled   with   few  others  in  this 
village   besides  my  old  folks  ;  but  endea- 
vour to  get  a  speaking  and  how  d')e  kind 
of  knowledge  of  tnein  all  as  I  meet  them, 
and  I  hear  by  this  behaviour  I  have  ac* 
quired  the  title  amongst  them  of  "  a  ci« 
"  vil  gentlewoman,"  and  "  a  very   civil 
"  gentlewoman"  many  of  them  say ;   the 
children   bow  and    curtsey   down    to  the 
ground,  and  whisper  and  jog  each  other 
when  I  am  coming,  crying,  "  here  is  the 
*'  gentlewoman  coming;"  this  is  homage 
and   respect  enough  to  gratify  all  the  va- 
nity and   ambition   1    liave    now   left,    I 
think,  sufticieiuly.      Mrs.    Roberts  sii}S, 
when  she  sees  me  in  my  very  poor  house, 
sitting   on   my  earthen   floor,    eating  my 
dinner  out  of  a   platter,    and    my   poor 
bed  chamber  without  any  door  to  it,  and 
a.  little  window  peeping  out  from    under 
the  thatch,  bare   walls,  and  every  thing 
suitably   poor,    that    under   this    humble 
roof  I  can    have  no  proud   thoughts,  but 
must  have  killed   every  grain  of  worldly 
pride  and  vanity,  before  I  could  sit  dowa 
contented  in  such  a  place.     1  was  forced 
to  make  a  great  slaughter  and   lay  about 
me  prodigiously,  before  I   could  conquer 
those   bitter  enemies  to  peace  and    humi- 
lity called  passions;  but  now  I  think  and 
hope  they  all  lie  dead  in   heaps  at  several 
places  in   London  and  elsewhere;  and   I 
brought   down   nothing   with    mu  but   a 
bundle   of   mortifications;    or,    to  speak 
more  seriously,  a  thorough  and   humble 
acquiescence  to  the  Divine  will,  and  an 
earnest    desire,    with    patience,     resigna- 
tion, anc^  iserenity  of  mind,  to  work  out 
my  salvation  as  soon  as  it  will  please  God 
to   release   me;  perhaps  a  little    impati- 
ence still  remains,  which  tempts  me  to 
add  "  the  sooner  the  better;"  and   Ma- 
dame  Maintenon's  words,  in  a  letter  of 
her's,  occur  to  me,  where  she  says,    "  ll 
"  is    high  time    to    die;    why  sboiild    I 
"  slay  any  longer  in  this  world?  I  have 
304  *'  nothing 
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*'  nnlliing  to  do  in  it;  and  it  is  gene- 
"  riilly  business  and  nmbitious  views, 
••   ihiit  make  us  fond  of  staying  here." 

I  was  sadly  vexed,  at  my  first  coining, 
»it  H  report  which  hud   prevailed   here,  of 
my    being  the  author   of  Mr.   Fielding's 
lust  work,    *'  The   Voyage  to   Lisbon  :" 
the  reason  which  was  given  for  supposing 
it  mine,  was  to   the   hibt  degree  mortify- 
ing, (viz.  that  it  was  so  very  bad    a  per- 
formance,  and   fell  so   far    short  of  his 
other  works,  it  must  needs  be  the  person 
with  him  who  wrote  it).     This  is   the  dis- 
atlvanlageous  light  poor  women  nre  held 
in,    by   the   ill-nalure   of  the  world.     If 
thry    write   well,   and    very   ingeniously, 
and    have  a    brother,  then  to    be  sure — 
•'  She  could    not  write   so  well;  it  was 
"  her   brother's,  no  doubt."     If  a  man 
falls  short  of  what  is  expected  from  his 
former  genius  in  writing,  and  publishes  a 
very  dull  and  unentertaining  piece,  then 
"  to   be"  sure  it  was  his   sister,  or  some 
"  woman   friertd,    wlio   was   with   him." 
Alas!   my  good    Mr.  Richardson,  is  not 
this  a   hard  case? — To  you   I  appeal,  as 
the  only  candid  man,  I   believe,  with  re- 
gard to  women's  understandings;  and  in- 
deed their  only  champion,  and  protector, 
1   may   say,    in  your  writings;    for  you 
write  of  angels,  instead  of  \^?omen. 

Admii'al  Byng  and  Admiral  Ilawke 
now  l\e  at  Sj^ithead  ;  the  latter  brought 
in  many  French  prixes  with  the  fleet. 

I    heanl   there  was  a  wreck  of  a  West 
Iiidiatnan,  on  the  south  side  of  the  island, 
last  Friday  (but  the  crew  saved)  laden 
with  sugar. — Poor  souls,  it  was  a  great 
dislnss  the   getting  on  shote,  and   being 
plumlercd,  as  in  all  likelihood  they  were. 
Had  they  been  diowned,  I  think  I  should 
I'.ot  have   been  so  sorry ;  for  I  pity  no- 
body that  dies  :  I  pity  those  left  behind. 
Oh,  that  I  had  died  for  thee,  my  dearest 
friend  ai.d  sister!   but  it  was  not  perinit- 
tcd  me.     Excuse  me  this  sudden  gust  of 
grief;   1  should  not,  dare  not,  trust  my- 
silf  to  write  on  this  afflicting  and  tender 
subject;    it  makes  mc  incapable,    from 
want  of  eyes,  to  add  more  than  my  kind- 
est and  best  respects  to  dear  ALs.  llich- 
ardson,  and  the  Miss  Uichardsons,  to  beg 
the  Continuance  of  jour  friendship,  dear 
'>\r,  Hhd  Ibat  )<'ii  would  believe  me  tcJ  be", 
v^ilh  the  highcai  eileem,  your,  (5v:c. 


LETTER    CLXXXV. 
Mr.  llichardson  to  Miss  M.  Cullicri 

Dfc.  24,  loj. 

T  F  my  dear  Miss  Collier  knew  how  mucli 
1  have  been  immtrsed  in  bricks,  mor- 
tar, i)lasterers'  and  carpenters'  work  all 
the  summer,  and  till  within  this  month 
past,  and  in  that  month  wholly  engrossed 
by  the  removal  of  ail  my  printing  mAt?- 
rials  into  the  new  building,  she  will  think 
the  less  hardly  of  my  long  silence  to  a 
letter  that  I  admire  in  every  line  of  it. 

Do  not  let  this  silence  deprive  me  of 
the  description  you  intended  to  give  me 
of  the  views,  prospects,  situations  that 
wcie  to  offer  to  you  in  the  excursions 
you  were  to  make  with  your  hospitable 
friend,  Mrs.  Rbljertsj  and  her  amiiibld 
daughters. 

Alas!     they   have  left' you,  I  doubt! 
How  are  you  now  ?    Who   have  you   to 
associate  with  when  you  carry  yourself 
out  of  that  happy  circle  ?    Happy  it  must 
be  ;  your  ambition  trodden  under  foot — • 
your  passions  calmed.       What   a  happ^^ 
creature  must  you  be  in  these  conquests, 
in   your    lot,    even   as  you    describe    it; 
though    it   would  draw  a  tear  froni  the 
eyes  of  rcadeis  less  subdued.     Your  olcl 
couple,  melhinks  I  love  them.     I  fiiusf, 
if  they  remain  kind   to  you.     Sweetly  do 
you  describe  the  power  your  amiable  af- 
fability has  given  you  over  the  affections 
of  the  children  in  your  neighbourhood; 
— The  gentlewoman,  my  dear  Miss  Col- 
lier.— The    honest    villagers    distinguish 
well :    you  are   indeed   the  gc/itfeuotnany 
and,  what  is  far  greater,  the  Christian  ! 
I  always-loved  you;  but  never  so  well  as 
since  I  have  had  the  favour  of  your  last 
letter.     How  often  have  i  dclermined  to 
sit  down   to  answer  it,  and   lo  tell  yoil 
all  I  thought  of  it  and  you,  in  the  time 
of  this  long  silence. 

You  regret,  my  dear  Miss  Collier, 
the  hard  fate  of  woinen  of  genius  in  be- 
ing denied  the  merit  of  their  own  works, 
when  well  received,  and  in  having  then* 
attributed  to  their  biotliera  and  other 
men  friends,  5:c.  IVut  tiiiiik  you  nor 
that  this  is  a  great  deal  owing  to  your 
own  sex,  who  (the  caj^able  onca  I  mean) 
hide  their  talents  in  a  mipkin,  and  aru' 
niraid,  lovely  dastards,  of  shewing  thetn- 
selves  capable  of  the  perfections  ihey  are 
mistresses  of? — It  is  well  1   iiuve  not  tho 
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punishing  of  such  de^^raclers  of  their  own 
X,  so  I  was  going  lo  call  then);  tor  do 
iii-y    not,     by    iheir  wilful   a?Ki    studious 
concciilnn'uts  of  the  gitts  Gofi  has  blessed 
them    with,    confess,    at    least   indirectly, 
jin   inferiority  to   the  other r    What  is  it 
ihey    fear   in    asiierting    themselves    with 
inoilesty,    and   when   occasionally   called 
loiih?     Is   it  that  the  men  will   be  afraid 
«>f  them,  alul  shiin  them  as  wives?     Un- 
^vorthy  fear!     Let  the  wretches  shun  and 
be  afraid   of  ihem.     Unworthy  of  such 
blessings,  let  such   men  not  dare  to  look 
tip   to    merits  so   suCx-rior  to   their  owri; 
and    let  thenf   enter  iiito    coi^tfact    with 
women,  whose  sense   is   as  diminutive  as 
then-  own  souls.     What  loss  would  a  wo- 
Djan  of  high   attainments  and   of  genius 
have,  in    a   man  of  a  character  so  low, 
as  to  be  afraid   of  the  perfections  of   the 
woman  who  would  give  him  the  honour 
of  calling  her  hisi 

1  was  not  a  little  pleased  to  hear  that 
5'ou  kept  up  a  correspondence  with  so 
excellent  a  woman  as  Mrs.  IJertlion  is 
described  tt)  be  by  my  good  friend  INlrs. 
^Vatts.  Miss  Lodwich,  another  admira- 
ble lady.  But  who  can  forbear  being  ex- 
tremely anxious  for  them,  and  for  many 
other?,  among  the  multitudes  that  have 
perished  in  the  most  tremendous  cata- 
^trophe  of  Lisbon?  What  a  dreadful  tiis- 
pensation! 

troiue  impatience,  in  my  deiar  INIiss 
Collier,  seems  still  remaining  to  be  con- 
tjuered  ;  and  vhen  that  can  be  dotie,  and 
a  ihorongh  reliance  riiade  on  the  Divine 
goodness,  so  as  lieither  to  covet  life,  nor 
to  wisli  f()r  death,  but  to  wait  the  ap- 
j.oif.led  time  with  cheerfulness — Who  will 
be  so  h<i|,py  as  my  dear  friend  in  the  Isle 
of  Wiohtr 

But  what  sliall  we  do  for  a  door  to 
your  apart iiicnt  this  cold  weather?  Can- 
not you  fi.ul  a  way  to  draw  upon  me, 
■payable  at  sight,  forfjve  guineas  ?  Oblige 
'me,  my  derfr  Miss  Collier,  in  the  grunt  of 
this  recj'ji»fet.— The  promissory  note  I  an- 
iiex.  * 

My  wife  and  girls  most  particularly. de- 
sire their  be^t  wishes  to  bewafred  to  you. 
Once  more  excuse   my  long   silence; 
•add  believe  me  lo  be,  wifh  great  truth, 

Your,  &c. 


*  A  note  fur  live  guin«»«r 


LETTLR    CLXXXVt. 

The  name  to  the  same. 

London,  Jaii.  5,  175(3. 

T  AJi  sorry  my  dear  Miss  Collier  ha<i 
the  thought  of  returning  the  note  sho 
mentions,  unused,  Gue  me  not.  Ma- 
dam, tliat  moitificaiion;  I  hope  you  will 
not,  and  in  that  hope,  will  say.  lib  more 
on  the  subject. 

The  INIiss  S— 's^  True,  my  dear* 
fliey  are  among  the  dastards  I  had  in  my 
Iicad,  when  1  ini'Vighed  so  vi/ieiiicnt/ij,, 
you  say,  agaiiist'  th'e'  geiuusses  of  your 
sex,  who  stiidioilsly  in  many  inex[j;ica- 
bl'e  plaits,  wriVp  up  their  napkin'd  tal 
Icnts.  "  Punish  them."  I  wi^h  it  were 
in  my  power.  How  do  you  think  i'l 
should  be,  for  the  first  fault,  on  convic- 
tion ?  Why,  to  banish  them  for  three 
montlis  to  Hyde,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight- 
Miss  Collier  to  be  the  infFictor,  and  thu 
example  too,  of  all  human  divestments 
(allow  me  the  odd  expression)  for  that 
^pacc  of  time. 

But  think  yoii,  Ay  good   Miss  Collier, 
that  this  elaboiiile  concealment  of  Go(f- 
g/tcrt' talents,  is  an  hnncn't  one?    WouTd 
these  girls  put  u  cheat  upon  some  little- 
rhinded  Creatures,  who  woUld    be  afraiS 
of  such  talents   in  their  respective  wives, 
as  wouhl  do  them  credit?    Would  they  \ 
break    upon  them,  when    they  could   r.ch. 
help  themselves,  and  astim  them  with  a 
superiority   <d    good  sense  ?     Rather   ht 
me  ask,  woui-l   such  girls  be  afraid   that 
such  men  would  slight  them  were  they  to 
uiiplait  their  napkins?     Would  they  con- 
descend   to  join    hatids  wiili  men  ciipahlir' 
of  slighting  tl>em  for  the  excellencies  they   ■ 
gave  not  to    themselves?    Can  you,  who 
read  Ariosto,   help  thinkin'^  that  yo'r'^ee, 
on  such  an  idea  as  tliis  will  raise,  a   la'ljr 
possessed   of  the  shield  of  RoL^rjic'ro,  un~ 
covering  it,  by  surprise,  and  d.irthii/  r:t-. 
(liant   glory  in   the  face  cf  her  husHjar.d  ; 
the  Caitiff,  as  in  one  of  the  cutsr  ct  iiar- 
riijgton's  tratislation,  spruwliWg,  dai:zlcd 
at  her  feet  ? 

You  honour  me  with-  i!)e  noble  title  oT 
a  vindicati'r  of  your  sex  ;  but  let  n)e  de- 
sire vou  to  whisper  m  the  ears  of  the  la- 
dies you  mention — ''  Who,  my  dears, 
*'  shall  vindicate  th^  honour  of  a  so.>r, 
*'  the  most  excellent  of  which  desert 
♦'  tlcmselves  ?"' — Ituw't  mind  their  blush- 
jn'T  luoks  ttl    one    anf/ther    by   turns: — ■ 

wlii^pt  r 
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\yhisper  over  again  the  question,  till  they 
SLie.  ilelcritiiiifcJ  to  amend  ;  or — what  or? 
— Be  sent  to  the  Isle  of  Wi<;hr.  No  se- 
vere punishment,  neither,  I  hope  I — the 
complicated  tiiult  consitU-red. 

Mrs.  Brrlhon  and  family,  I  have  the 
pleasure  of  lellino;  you,  arc  safe  in  their 
persons.  Mr.  Millar  has  a  \ettcr  fiom 
;Mi-.  \V. — I  have  not  seen  it.  That  gen- 
tleman was  almost  miraculously  saved. 
Terribly  extensive  indeed  has  been  this 
earthquake!  God  Almighty  preserve  us 
from  the  eflects  of  these  terraqueous  con- 
vulsions !  Were  we  to  persuade  our- 
selves ihat  they  are  sent  as  judgments, 
what  have  not  we  of  this  kingdom  to  fear? 

Your  poor  Iranlic  girl,  perhaps,  thought 
she  was  avoiding  the  evil  to  come,  and 
uhich  she  had  prophesied  weuld  come, 
when  she  sought  her  death  in  the  water. 
There  have  Ven  unhappy  people,  more 
in  their  senses  than  she  seems  to  have 
been,  who  have  thrown  themselves  into 
the  arms  of  death,  for  fear  of  dying, 
'fhis  girl  must  have  been  earthquake- 
irad,  as  well  as  otherwise  ueliriou<. 
Don't  you  think  so? 

My  wife,  my  girls,  desire  their  parti- 
cular respects  to  you,  and  join  with  me 
in  wi>liing  the  brgun  year  may  be  the 
happiest  \ou  have  ever  known.  In  the 
envi:iblc  frame  of  mind  you  are  in,  it 
must  be  so. 

God  bless  you  !  adieu  !  and  adieu,  my 
'lear  Miss  Collier ! 


LETTER     CLX.XXVir. 

liliss  G'llitr  to  Mr.  Richardson. 

Feb.  n,  1756. 
T  AM  much  of  your  opinion,  «iear  .Sir, 
as  to  the  dishonesty  of  those  girls  who 
studiously  conceal,  in  many  inexplicable 
plaits  (as  you  say)  the  glorious  taients 
bfstowed  on  tb' m.  I  wish  thfy  had  cou- 
rage to  assert  themselves  before  marriage, 
and  mfun  the  Cailijf's  xi/c,  in  order  to 
pet  rid  of  them;  f.ir  I  think,  s!iould  they 
fall  prostrate  and  ^pra■A'ling  before  the 
dazzling  shield  of  the  Uuly,  it  would  be  a 
properer  an«l  more  becoming  posture  for 
u  luwr,  than  h  husband;  besides  it  would 
be  highly  dishonest  in  such  surpassing  ge- 
niusM's  to  marry  men  of  iiderior  under- 
standings in  another  light  than  that  of 
<iecciviitg;  for  ought   nut  the  power  and 


government  to  rest  with  those  who  havcS 
the  superiority  of  judgment  and  wisdom  ? 
And  who  would  be  so  base  and  wantinf' 
to  her  own  worth,  as  voluntarily  to  enter 
into  a  state  of  submission  and  acquie- 
scence to  the  will  of  a  person  less  quali- 
fied to  govern  than  herself; — when  this 
would  be  to  enter  into  a  state  of  the  vilest 
servitude,  and  the  only  one  truly  so  call- 
ed ;  as  the  divine  JNiilton  describes  it, 
where  he  says, 

"  Tt  is  not  scmtuJe  to  serve  trhom  God  ordains. 
Or  Nature;   God  and  Nature  bid  the  same 
AVIieii  he  who  rules  is  worthiest,  and  excels 
Thcni  whom  he  governs.     This  is  serrihide. 
To  scnc  the  unwise,  or  Iiiin  who  hath  rtbell'd 
Agaiust  his  wOFthier." 

You  say  (and  truly)  tliat  there  are 
little-minded  creatures  who  woull  l>e 
afraid  of  such  talents  in  their  respective 
wives  as  wouhl  outshine  themselves. — 
And  again,  ask  if  such  girls  would  be 
afraid  that  such  men  shouKI  slight  them  ? 
Why,  no,  surely.— liut  O!  Mr.  Rich- 
ardson (with  a  deep  sigh  I  say  it)  that  1 
never  had  heard  men  of  real  good  sense, 
great  parts,  and  many  fine  qualities,  low- 
er themselves  down  to  these  little-minded 
creatures,  i.i  inveighing  with  warmth 
again^t  an  uncommon  share  of  under- 
standing in  a  wife;  and  shewing  but  too 
plainly  in  their  practice,  when  they  come 
to  marry,  that  they  arc  as  much  afraid 
of  a  rivalship  of  understanding  in  their 
wives,  as  those  men  you  mention. — In- 
deed, indeed,  Sir,  I  have  heard  and  seen 
this  in  men  of  UJiquestionable  good  sen-e! 
— Where  tlien  shall  we  find  husbands. f«)r 
our  dear  uncommon  geniusses  of  girls?  — 
Are  not  they  under  a  kind  oi  necessity 
(if  they  ever  intend  to  marry)  to  conti- 
nue their  napkins  in  plaits  b(  fore  mar- 
riage, nor  ever  dare  to  unfold  them,  even 
after  marriage,  to  the  generality  of  men, 
except  they  could  mett  with  u  noble- 
minded  Sir  Charles  Grandison,  or  such 
as  have  grace  enough  to  endeavour  to 
tread  in  his  steps. 

I  have  a  mixture  of  joy  and  tender 
concern  in  the  account  you  give  me  of 
inv  friends  at  Lisbon,  and  iVotu  what  I 
have  heard  from  other;'.  '1  ht-y  are  safe 
in  tlicir  persons,  it  seems;  but  poor  Mr. 
St — bs  and  family  have  lost  every  shil- 
ling they  had  in  the  world,  it's  said. 
Dear!—  What  a  trying  circum.>lance  is 
this  to  people  Mn  great  ufU'aeiiCe  as  they 
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wete.  5t  pray  (5o(^  sQpport  anci  comfort 
them  under  this  heavy  affliction:  tlu'y 
are  worth  v  aood  people,  aiul  1  hope  they 
•Hill  find  friends  t  •  assist  them. 

My  good  old  folks — you  can't  think 
liow  I  love  them  ! — the  more  I  beheve, 
becaiibe  they  hearken  with  such  attenti-in 
anif  admiration  to  Clnrissii  and  Sir 
ICharies  Grandison,  which  latter  I  hsive 
DOW  begun  to  them.  They  believe  botTi 
Clarissa  and  Sir  Charles  to  be  real  sto- 
ries, and  no  work  of  imagination,  and  I 
don't  care  to  undeceive  them.  The  good 
man  is  more  than  threescore,  he  be- 
lieves; but  quite  alive,  and  has  nont  of 
the  infirmities  of  age.  She  has  one  of  the 
tnost  agreeable  and  placid  countenances 
I  ever  saw.  They  love  each  other,  and 
the  husband  rcjo-ices  in  the  balance  of 
Sense  bemg  of  her  side,  which  it  is,  in 
some  degree,  and  glories  in  her  being 
able  to  read  and  write,  which  he  can 
scarcely  do.  I  can't  quit  my  old  folks 
without  expressing  my  happiness  in  them, 
and  gratitude  to  all  my  kind  friends,  who 
put  it  in  my  power,  by  the  help  my  little 
pittance  is  to  them,  to  afford  them  more 
of  the  necessaries  and  comforts  of  life 
than  they  enjoyed  before  1  came. 

In  short,  my  good  Gaffer  and  his  wife, 
I  believe,  are  just  such  good  old  folks  as 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Andrews,  in  Pamela. 

Compliments  to  dear  IMis.  Richard- 
son ;  and  believe  me  to  be,  dear  Sir, 

Your,  &CC. 


LETTER    CLXXXVIil. 

The  same  to  the  same. 

Rydf,  Feb.  4,  1757. 
•m?i;te  it  not  to  disrespect,  my  dear 
good  Mr.  Richardson,  that  I  have  not 
before  wrote  to  you ;  neither  was  it  lazi- 
ness; but  iu  truth  to  a  consciousness, 
that  I  had  really  nothing  woriii  your  at- 
tending to  in  my  head  to  commit  to  pa- 
per. 

I  found  my  good  folks  but  very  indif- 
ferent in  their  healths;  but  I  thauk  God 
they  are  pure  well  now,  and  so  am  I, 
notwithstanding  this  bitter  cold  north- 
east wind  and  excessive  har<l  frosts  for 
ihis  ten  days  past.  1  sit  wholly  at  home 
this  shai'p  weather,  and  grow  fonder  and 
fonder  of  retirement  the  more  1  indulge 
myself  m  it ;  there  is  nothing  I  reflect  on 
With  more  thankfulness  than  the  pleasure 
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I  am  capable  of  taVing  In  Wading,  Writ- 
ing, music,  and  other  amusements,  tvhicK 
I  trust  are  innocent,  if  not  laudable,  for 
since  it  is  my  lot  to  live  so  much  alorte> 
how  miserable  should  I  be  if  reading 
grew  tiresome>  or  other  employments  ot" 
the  mind  were  not  pleasing  to  me ;  sincd 
the  several  ways  of  killing  time  amongst 
the  generality  of  women,  namely,  in  n^ 
sits,  diversions,  or  cards^  are  entirely 
cut  off  from  my  way  of  life,  as  much  al- 
most, as  from  any  recluse  in  a  nunnery-. 
Sometimes,  for  a  fortnight  together,  1  dd 
not  see  a  sotil  but  those  within  otir  walls> 
my  dear  good  old  souls,  who  are  so  happy 
in  each  other,  ai  d  so  continually  cheer- 
ful in  an  evening  when  I  see  them,  that  t 
might  well  learn  of  them  that  good  I'essoA  ■ 
of  contentedness,  which  is  none  tf  the 
least  of  Christian  virtues;  and  indeed  Vna* 
ny  other  virtues  might  I  learn  of  them"; 
for  the  more  1  see  and  know  of  them^ 
the  more  1  love  them,  hitherto.  Theiv 
business  begins  to  fail  and  fall  off  (as  it 
often  happens  with  old  people,  and  yonng 
ones  supplant  them  with  their  custom- 
ers) ;  this  grieves  and  wjxes  me  mo^ft 
than  to  appearance  it  dues  them-;  (ot 
they  express  no  impatient  repinittgs, 
nor  the  least  degree  of  bitterness,  at  old 
friends  and  customers  leating  them,  with- 
out any  fault  of  theirs  but  grouingolds 
nor  arc  tl.ey  at  all  envions  at  the  youn* 
ones  that  have  insinuated  themselves  intti 
their  business:  this  1  lore  them  for,  -And 
admire  them,  as  doubting,  in  myselt» 
whether  they  are  not  my  superiors  in  this 
respect. 

Here  are  gre«t  compfeiints  amongst  thid 
poor,  at  the  dearness  of  corn,  as  well  as 
in  other  parts  of  Eni^Iaitd ;  and  every 
thing,  this  war  time,  is  also  tiearer  heftJ 
than  it  was  ever  known  in  the  memory  of 
the  oldest  people  in  the  Isle  of  Wighti 
God  grunt  we  may  soon  have  a  peace ! 

1  am,  &e 


LETTER    CLXXXIX. 

Mrs.  nihington  to  Mr.  lUi/iardsorii 

King-strccl,  Westminster,  June  J  743* 

Sir, 
'IPhe  sin  of  ingratitude  would  lie  heavy 
■*■  on  ine,  did  1  not,  willi  the  most  peT-i 
feci  thankfulncf  s,  acknowletige  your  good- 
nesSi  Every  favour  you  conier  receives 
a   ten- fold    vijiue    from   your   manner  of 

c(>nferriii!> 
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conferring  it ;  ancl  as  they  are  jrt  least 
not  bestowed  on  an  insensible  heart,  I 
liope  30U  will  inJUlge  me  so  far,  a»  that 
without  offenfling  you,  I  may  acquaint 
you  with  the  sentinieiifs  of  it. 

Ciive  me  leave  then  to  inform  you,  that 
the  cruel  treatment  1  have  lecoiveti  from 
numbers  of  ihoie  falbcly  stylcii  virtuous, 
hiis  made  me  fearful  of  »ppl\in:;  to  any 
of  them  (but  such   to  whom  my  misfoj-- 
tunes  were  entirely   unknown);    for   in- 
stead of  the  relief  my  calamities  recjuired, 
they  were  heinhtened   by  some  bitter  in- 
sult; and    the  best  comfort   I    received, 
was  to  be  informed,   I  (ieserved  all  that  l 
could  sutler  here.     It  was  consequently 
with  dread   I  addressed   even  the   Doctor 
D — y  ;  for  ahhouc;h    I   had    long   been  a 
witness  to  his  humanity  to  others,  I  was 
ni.t  sure  but  1  might  have  bepu  s<i  misre- 
presented to  him,  as   to  peisuade  him  I 
was  unworthy  <if  it.      You   may  judge 
then.  Sir,  when  I  found  my  letter,  and 
his  answer,  in  yi'tir  hand,  how   much  I 
was  startled  ;  for  being  a  stranger  to  you, 
1   know  not  \ihat  proufs  you  would    re- 
quire  as  to  the  sincerity  of  my  relorma- 
ti>  n.      But    how    H^ieeiibly   wh>   I    sur- 
prised, when,  instead  ot  an  awful  severe 
judge,  I  n;et  with  a  gentleman  truly  po- 
lite and  com|).lssioniite !     1   know,  i'ir,   I 
am  entirely  in  ti-bted  to  you. for  the  Doc- 
tor'* !)6unf\,   iioth  as  you  have  run  the 
Jiaiard  of  advancing  It,   been  an  interces- 
sor fof  me    to    him,    and   encrea^ed    my 
store  by  ycur  own  eharit}'.     Such  wor- 
thy  minds   as   iour's  n-cUtim   the   fallen 
tinner,    smoothfjig   the    thorny    paths   of 
virtue,  and  msikii  g  them  appear  all  beau- 
f_v,,  peace,  and  pleasure. 

It  would  MOW  Mem  quite  unreasonable 
to  make  ft  farther  re(jue>t  to  v(.u;  yet  I 
have  it  so  much  at  heart,  tlial  1  must 
entreat  you  to  comply  with  it.  "lis  that 
you  will  continue  t-o  inje  the  happiness  of 
>our  acqimintiincv!:— 'tis  ko  desirable  a 
lilessing,  that  I  am  arj,\ious  to  preserve 
it;  and  ble^sin-.s  aie  dealt  to  me  with  so 
sparirg  a  hand,  so  kcry  fe.w  I  possess, 
that  1  nm  certain  you  will  not  deprive 
nic  of  the  chief.  —  That  they  mxy  l)e 
al)nndantly  multiplieil  t<»  you,  and  your's, 
•>  the  sinteiv  \M'h  ef,  Se,  )(xir,  iv;?. 


LETTER    CXC. 

The  same  to  the  same. 

Dear  Sir,  March  13,  I7ii— 5.   , 

T  BID  not  till  this  moment  open  the  pa- 
per you  were  so  kind  to  send  me,  my 
eyes  being  so  sore  for, want  of  sleep,  that 
i  was  afraid  to  write.  But  how  was  I 
astonished  to  find  you,  like  silent-work- 
ing lieaven,  surprising  oft  the  lonely 
heart  with  good,  and  bounty  unexpected, 
uiim<'rited,  unsought! 

What  can  I  pay  thre  for  this  noble 
usage,  but  grateful  praise;  so  Heaven  it- 
self is  pai<l :  and  you,  truly  made  ia 
the  image  of  God,  will,  I  hope,  accept 
of  the  low,  but  sincere  oblation,  of  a 
thankful  spirit. 

But  pi*ay.  Sir,  why  will  you  diffor  s« 
much  from  the  generality  of  mankind  ? 
— A  proud 

Unfeeling  rare  I  whose  breasts  ne'«r  learnt  to  J^C* 
For  others'  good,  or  bleed  for  oihov'i.  woe. 

You  have  monopolised  all  thS  ChTisTr'- 
an,  all  the  social  virtues  and  graces  to 
yourself.  Sir,  is  this  equitable;  i4  it 
fair  .?  I  wish  the  House  of  Lords,  espe- 
cially the  Lords  Spiritual,  would  take  it 
into  their  serious  consideration;  for  the; 
day  I  had  the  honour  to  write  to  you,  I 
had  the  mortification  to  write  to  the 
Lord  Aknoner,  who,  hy  his  title,  ought 
to  have  a  little  charity,  and  to  whom  I 
was  strongly  recommended,  both  by  his 
Grace  of  York,  and  Doctor  Hales,  last 
year,  for  the  King's  bounty  ;  and  in 
hopes  of  gaitiing  his  favour,  i  also  pre- 
sented him  with  a  veiy  curious  piece  of 
work  ;  but  all  tliis  produced  nothing  but 
.1  very  great  insult;  for  though  1  wrote 
in  the  most  humble  an<i  patheii'C  tern^s  I 
Wiis  mistress  ol',  or  his  pride  could  desire, 
he  sent  out  my  letter  in  a  minute's  time, 
torn  to  pieces,  to  mj'  scrvant,^  with  thi* 
comfortable  message,  that  he  would  ne»- 
ver'do  me  any  good  ;  and  I  verily  believe 
liim.  But  surely  this  disgraced  himse^ 
more  than  me,  plainly  proving  he  knevr 
not  what  belonged  to  bis  station^  either 
us  a  g<'ntlennin  or  a  prelate. 

'lis  a  remark  of  Doctor  Swift's,  that 
persons  are  resentr;".'  in  the  same  mensura 
that  ihey  aie  gratelul  ;  to  the  truth  (■■( 
tlii-j  ()[)>erva'ion  inv  heart  bears  wilnes>»; 
iwr  pt  rhiipi  no   Uiiiuau,  creature  pussKsses 
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either  of  those  passions  in  a  more  emi- 
nent Hcgrce  than  nivself.  Resentment, 
indeed,  1  endeavour  to  subdue;  because 
it  hurts  only  myself,  by  which  you  may 
perceive  I  am  spiteful,  though  impotent; 
vpt  vvh<»can  he  touched  to  the  quick,  ^nd 
not  feel?  Gratitude  is  a  generous  lauda- 
ble passion,  the  oft'spring  of  an  enlarged 
mind  ;  yet  'tis  with  me  somewhat  too  in- 
tense, and  like  what  the  poets  dream  of 
the  joys  of  love,  winds  me  up  even  to  a 
painful  height  of  ecstacy;  and  when  I 
reflect,  that  I  have  no  power  in  any  de- 
gree to  return  the  favours  I  have  received 
from  you.  Sir,  more,  abundantly  more, 
than  from  any  person  living,  piy  spirits 
quite  sink  beneath  the  sense  1  have  ol  my 
obligations. 

My  little  faithful  Irishwoman  offers  up 
all  her  Ave-maria's  and  Paternoster's  for 
your  prosperity.     Your,  &c. 

J.  E  T  T  E  R    CXCI. 

T^e  sa?ne  to  the  same. 

Westminster,  May  27,  1745. 

Dear  Sir, 
T  HAD  the  pleas.ure  of  passing  four  hours 

on  Saturday  with  iMr.  Cibber,  who  is 
just  returned  from  Bath,  and  is,  thank 
God!  in  pure  health  and  athnirable  spi- 
rits. He  has  given  me  his  commands  to 
present  his  respects  to  you,  and  tell  you, 
lie  t.'iirsts  for  your  writings,  that  is  his 
Kord,  and  hopes  you  will  give  him  a 
jncrning;  and  I  hope  as  he  has  given 
me  leave  to  be  of  tl.e  party,  it  will  not 
be  displeasing  to  youV  insomuch  fis  I 
promise  not  to  mentjoo  niy  unspeakyible 
obligations  to  you  before  your  face. 

Spirits  who  are  not  £ne!y  touched  [iko 
yours,  can  scarce  stretch  their  narr'o\y 
minds  to  conceive  a  disinterested  gener- 
ous action;  relate  it,  and  they  shail  rack 
their  inventions  to  find  some  flaw  in  it. 
I  dare  say  you  would  meet  with  more 
censure,  than  applause,  for  bestowing 
any  favour  on  one  who  so  little  merits 
5r,  according  to  the  general  opinion;  but 
you  have  deak  with  me  according  to 
Hamlet's  advice:  —  Use  eviTy  tiian  bet- 
Jer  than  his  deserts,  or  who  shall  escape 
a  whipping?  Believe  me  to  be,  with 
such  respect  as  we  pay  to  superior  beings, 
^,*ir,  your,   cVc. 


LETTER  cxcrr. 

Mrs.  Pilkington  to   Colley  Cibber,  Esq^ 

Dublin,  June  18,    1747. 
iMy  dear,  dear  Sir, 
J[  DOUBT  not  but  you  will  be  surprised 

to  receive  a  letter  from  the  land  of 
fogs  and  fens  ;  but  as  you  liave  for  many 
years  been  the  kind  preserver  of  ipy  life, 
1  thi.nk  jt  an  indispcnsajjle  duty  on  mo 
bo,th  to  pay  you  the  utmost  acknowledg- 
ments of  a  grateful  heart,  and  also  tp 
ac(piaint  you  by  what  means  I  came  X» 
revisit  my  native  country,  where  I  have 
made  every  body  as  much  in  love  with, 
your  hun^anity,  as  they  are  charmed  with. 
yoqr  Cicero,  which  is  now  here,  and  so 
often  borrowed  from  rne  by  persons  of 
taste  and  eminence,  that  I  can  scarcely 
call  the  book  min<».  I  have,  for  its  pre- 
servation, got  it  handsomely  bound:  and  * 
niu,st  beg  you  will  send  me  a  copy  of  your 
Countenance,  to  prefix  to  it, 

A  short  time  after  I  had  the  honour  of 
seeing  you,  a  well-ntitured  prelate  arrived 
from  Ireland  He  had  been  an  intimate 
friend  to  me ;  and,  upon  acquainting  hiitx 
what  cruel  treatment  Mr.  Pilkington  had 
given  both  to  his  children  and  me,  and 
that  I  had  no  means  of  redress  but  cross- 
ing the  water,  he  generously  sent  me  six- 
teen guineas,  with  •.\hich  I  cloathcd  my- 
self decently,  and  arrived  here  just  time 
enough  to  prevent  my  husband's  second 
marviagc;  who,  to  his  unspeakable  mor- 
tification, stajids  condemned  to  pay  me 
seventy  pounds.  My  Memoirs  are  in  the 
press,  and  subscriptions  pouring  in  from 
all  quarters:  so  that,  when  I  have  the 
happiues';;  of  seeing  you  ag^ in  (as  I  trust 
in  God  I  shall^  your  generous  heart,  which 
has  §y  (Wren  sympathized  with  my  sor- 
rows, will,  I  know,  rejoice,  that  they 
aru-  at  an  end. 

'I'he  indulgence  your  goodness  has  ever 
afforded  me,  make  me  hope  you  will  par- 
don this  liberty  ;  and  aNo  make  me  happy 
by  ah  answer,  (^ive  nie,  I  beg  you,  a 
particular  account  of  your  health  and 
spirits  :   God  preserve  them  to  you. 

1  do  assure  you,  Sir,  the  honour  you 
have  shewn  me,  makes  me  looked  upon 
as  a  person  of  consecjuence  here.  I  enter- 
tain my  friends  in  the  same  manner  I  have 
had  the  honour  ot  aru'i^ing  you,  with  a 
particular  account  of  Ur.  Swift:  and  if 
eilher  prose  or  verse 

-■■—  ran 
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-J.I.I  J  .    ■- 1     II.       can  g:vc 

A  deathless  naipc,  th;ae  sltiill  tor  ever  live. 

This  village  affords  not  any  news  worth 
writing.  I  am  the  chief  subject  of  ilii- 
course  here,  my  adventures  being  impa- 
tieotly  expected :  and  I  think  I  cannot 
give  you  a  ciore  contemptible  idea  of  the 
j»lacc,  than  lha>  so  inconsiderable  a  crea- 
ture should  furnish  the  tea-tables  wilh 
cbat.  Mr.  Victor  presents  his  respects 
V>  you.  I  must  beg  you  will  make  mine 
9,ccepJabie  to  the  worthy  Mr.  Richard- 
son, and  that  you  will  believe  me  to  be, 
with  love,  gratitude,  and  truth,  iny  deai; 
§i.i:^  your,  ^c.. 


LETTER    CXCIIL 

CoUey  Qbber  to  Mr,  Richardson. 


Wcdqcsday  Mom,  March  30,  1748. 


Sir, 


Ts  it  possible  f  How  could  an  author, 
"*  so  snubijed,  and  disappointed  of  ap- 
probation as  you  have  been  from  me, 
ever  recover  into  such  spit  it?  Lovelace's 
sixth  letter,  p.  52,*  has  thrown  out  such 
lively  strokes, of  his  uncommon,  and  yet 
j^^tural  character,  such  almost  justitiable 
sentiments  of  his  intended  treatment  of 
Clarissa,  tha|t  scarce  a  libertine  reader 
will  forbear  to  triumph  with  him,  over 
^.bc"  loocharnyng,  and  provoking  delicacy 
of  his  Clarissa.  1  am  in  the  same  rap.. 
\um  with,  Miss  Howe's  reply  to  her  nar- 
ijaXive,  p.  60.  +  I  hawc  not  patience  to 
dwell  on  its  particular  parts,  that  have 
sei;;cd  upon  my  approbation.  I  anj 
9fraid  of  talking  nonsense  upon  it.  Would 
you.  were  heqe  while  I  am  reading!  I 
could  not  help  saying  thus  much,  before 
Ij  come  to  SDUielhing,  which  I  confess  I 
am,  in  a^^prehension  of  meeting  with  to 
displease  me.  The  Lord  grant  I  may 
pe  disappointed! 

1  hd\e  got  through  210  pages, ;J:  with  a 
iioniinual  resolution  to  give  every  occa- 
lional  bcaut\<  its  laudable  remark  ;  but 
they  grow  too  thick  and  strong  upon  me, 
to  give  nie  that  agreeable  leisure.  I 
rend  a  course  of  full  five  hours  and  a 
barr,  withoat.drawing  bit  (as  the  jockeys 
call  it);  in  which  time  my  attention  has 
got  the  better  of  my  approbation,  which 
4U  Uie  nhilc  longed  to  icU  you  how  I 

*  Vol,  ttir         ^,  Vol.  i«.         t  Vol  III, 


liked  it.  Rut  hold,  said  I,  be  quiet, 
and  (as  Congreve  savs)  while  the  laoy  i& 
singing, 

Let  ail  saucy  praise  be  dumb !' 

And  yet  it  is  impossibile  any  longer  to- 
contain.  Miss  Howe's  expostulatory  let- 
ter (p.  213)  wherein  she  sets  her  own^ 
and  her  friend's  differently  amiable  tem- 
per, in  the  most  lively  light,  must  charm 
every  sensible  heart  that  rra,ds  them.  O. 
Lord!  Lord!  can  there  be  any  thing  yet 
to  come  that  will  trouble  this  smooth, 
stream  of  pleasure  that  1  am  bathing  in.. 
But  the  book  agajn  lies  open  for  me. — 
I  have  just  finished  this  letter  of  Miss. 
Howe's;  with  that  charming  chicken's, 
neck  at  the  end  of  it.  What  a  mi.x- 
ture  of  lively  humour,,  good  sense,  and 
wanton  wilfulness,  does  she  conclude  it 
with  !  How  will  you  be  able  to  support 
this  spirit?  In  Clarissa's  following  letter 
you  have,  with  admirable  art,  removed 
the  objection  of  Claaissa's  not  having  fol- 
lowed Miss  Howe's  advice  not  to  delay 
any  moment  in  her  power  to  marry  Love- 
lace, as  the  only  means  in  her  power  to 
redeem  her  from  misery.  And  yet  I 
tremble  for  the  life  sh-e  is  to  live  at  Loni- 
don.  But  to  read  and  write,  at  the  same 
lime,  grow  troublesome.  Shall  1  call 
upon  you  this  afternoon  ?    Your's,  <S;c.. 


LETTER    CXCiy. 

Tlie  same  to  the  same, 

January  16,  1749-50. 
Dear  Sir, 

"VT'esteudat  I  saw  our  equal  delight 
MisaMuse,  who  has  not  only  opened: 
her  leaves  to  a  full  blow  of  her  rose,  but; 
has  taken  Hoileau  to  task  for  regretting^ 
his  inclination  to  the  nine  ladies,  who  had 
50  lavishly  bestowed  their  favours  on  hinu 
Her  mama  was  a  witness  of  the  new  pro-, 
fessions  I  made  of  my  growing  regard  for 
her.  1  therefore  cliallenge  you,  before 
the  whole  family,  to  put  in  your  claim  to 
tlie  least  smile  of  lier  eye,  any  day  or  hour 
you  chuse  to  appoint.  I  am  roused  to 
this  defiance  by  your  not  having  yet  per- 
formed your  promise  of  the  transcript  I 
so  long  lor. 

Pray  when  do  you  intend  to  make  my 
patience  ainends,  for  being  so  long  wiih- 
uitt.  it  I    After  luy  salutations  to  the  long 

siring. 


feect.  V, 
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trini;  of  your  family,  I  tic  myself  of  a  fast     think  that  common  words  can  express  it. 
..lyt  to  it,  as  your  biucere  friend,  <S:c. 


LETTER    CXCV. 
The  same  to  the  same. 


And  so  let  me  read  on  a  little. 

I  could  not  make  an  end  of  this  letter 
without  having;  as  handkcrc/iirjli/  a  feeling 
of  it  as  Mr.  Sylvester  himsvlf  had.  But 
don't  you  think  it  a  bold  stroke  to  give 
such  a  limb  of  the  dry  law  so  quick  & 
sense  of  another's  virtue  and  good  nalurel 
Sir,  Christmas  Day,  17.^0.         But   it   is  your  havini;  yourself  so  much 

1"^noiTGH  "Death  has  been  cooling  his  more  of  it  than  you  want,  that  makes 
-  heels  at  my  door  these  three  weeks,  I  you  willing  to  part  with  it,  where  yoft 
lave  not  had  time  to  see  him.  The  daily  are  sure  it  will  be  ■wondered  at. 
V.  )nver«ation  of  my  friends  has  kept  me  Thus  far  I  had  wrote  ten  days  ago,  ani 
fco  agreeably  alive,  that  1  have  not  passed  not  being  able  to  admit  any  interruption 
my  time   better  a  great   while.     If  you     into  my  reading,  whatever  might  relate  to 


have  a  mind  to  be  one  among  us,  I  will 
order  Death  to  come  another  day.  To 
be  serious,  I  long  to  see  you,  and  hope 
you  will  take  the  first  opportunity  :  and 
so  with  as  merry  a  Christmas,  as  merry 


Sir  Charles,  has  prevented  me  till  now 
from  sooner  saying  a  word  of  your  work. 
Were  I  to  give  my  opinion  at  large,  it 
would  fill  up  a  larger  volume  than  you 
would   have  patience   to  read  ;  though  I 


a  new  year,  as  your  heart  can  hope  for,     should  hardly  write  a  line  that  you  would 
J  am,  &c.  not  like.     1  will  not  give  you  a  pretence 

to  call  me  flatterer,  by  particular  praises 
oi  tcliat  I  like,  nor  gratify  my  own  vanity 
LETTER     CXCVL  by  finding  faults,  which,  perhaps,  it  may- 

be my  fault  if  1  donU  like. 
The  same  to  the  same.  But  let  me  at  least  do  you  this  agree- 

able justice,    that  let   your  merit,  as  ai\« 
Sir,  May  20,  1753.         author,  be  whatever  it  may,  yet  since  I 

MY  female  fry  are  all  on  tiptoe  for  their  was  born  I  cannot  say,  that  in  all  my 
jaunt  to  North  End,  and  will  not  reading  of  ancients  or  moderns,  I  ever 
let  me  rest,  till  I  have  settled  the  d;iy  and  met  wiih  such  variety  of  entertainment, 
hour  to  your  mind.  so  much  goodness  of  heart,  and  so  inde- 

We  therefore  propose  to  be  with  you  fatigable  a  capacity  to  give  proofs  of  it! 
abotit  twelve  at  noon,  on  Sunday  the  3d  Can  any  man  be  a  good  moral  writer  that 
June,  if  that  day  \vill  be  agreeable  to  does  not  take  up  his  pen  in  the  cause  of 
jou:  unless  some  notice  from  you  contra-  virtue  ?  I  had  rather  have  the  fame  that 
diets  it,  expect  us.  Pray  make  our  com-  your  amiable  zeal  for  it  deserves,  than  be 
pliments  to  Miss  Byron,  whose  conversa-  preferred  as  a  poet  to  a  Pope,  or  his  HO' 
tion  only  can  make    their  entertainment     mer. 

<:omplete.  By  bringing  such  a  cluck  of  What  a  spirited  imagination  there  is  in 
thickens  along  with  me,  you  will  find  uq  the  two  keys  of  L,ord  and  Lady  L —  I 
^opl  like  the  old  one.     Your's,  &c.  What  a  sublime  simplicity!   What  an  ori'- 

ginal  picture  of  matrimonial  harmony! 
And  yet  how  pleasantly  provoking  is  that 
toying  temper  of  her  sister !  This  is  quite 
anew  poetical  piece  that  no  master-hancl 
has  been  able  to  come  up  to.  1  will, 
reserve  finding  fault,  till  I  take  a  voyage 
Sir,  Nov.  19,  1743.        to  your  end  of  the  town,  or  till  the  penny- 

TiiE  devil  take  the  insolent  goodness     post  walks  this  way,  to  put  you  in  minti 
of  your  imagination!     The  spirited     how  much  1  owe  to  the  volumes  jrou  havfc 
generosity  of  Sir  Charles  to  the  two  Dan-     sent  to,  your's,  &c. 
bys  and  their  sister  has  put  me  so  out  of 
Conceit  with  my  own  narrow  soul,  that  I 
cannct  be  easy  for  not  heaving  been  myself 
the  author  of  your  more  than  mortal  his- 
tory.    By  the  way,  don't  I  almost  lall^ 
lioasGQs^  I    But  people  in  rapture  neve^, 


LETTER  CXCVIL 

The  same  to  the  same. 


VH 
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L'ETTER    CXCVni. 

Mr.  Ricfiardwn  to  Miss  Ili^Iimore. 

Tiiiibridj;c  AVells,  Aug.  2,  17iS. 

•/?fl7'iJAr    lay    yt»ti    to    me   herc^    Miss 

''     llighiuort'? — "Sure,  if  y*>u  so  \p 

'I'linbridge  (says  a  I«tiy  you  dearly  love, 

but    not  lietler  than  every  one  wlio  has 

■  the  pleasure  of  kn()v'ini»  her,  loves)  you 
>vill  not  value  tirtvellin^  a  few  miles  in 
order  to  visit  w*."  Tuiibridse  Wells  are 
alxjut  thirly-eipht  miles  distant  from  Lon- 
don: Hatch  (I  have  enquired)  is  about 
foriv;  and  no  extraordinary  roads.  -I, 
a  bad  traveller,  cannot  sit  a  horse — come 

■  hither  to  drink  the  waters  for  health-s»ke 
— can   ill    spare  the  tim( — propose   but 

.three  week-^ — have  been  here  o«e,  last 
Fri<lay — tiiis  tiii/  situation. 

The  gfiiiuees  of  Hatch,  how  different 
their's!  N'oihins  to  (!o  but  study  their 
diversion  and  anuiseinent.  Tunbndi;e,  in 
liigh  season,  a  place  devoted  to  aniuse- 
luent. — Tinjee^itirelyat  command,  though 
not  hanains  heavy;  impossible  indeed  it 
.>!iould. — Vehicles,  whether  four-wheeled 
or  four  lenged,  at  will;  riding,  a  choice. 
: — And  the  worthy  Dr.  Knatchbull  here. 
AVbat  says  ni}'  fair  correspondent? — Wbat 
Jier  worthy  and  kind  friends  to  t/iis? 

Do  roi.ne  and  see  how  your  other  old 
lover  spins  away,  huntiuji  after  new  faces, 
Mt  rift\-seven.  Vou  will  see  him  in  his 
kinirdoin:  antl  he  uill  read  to  you  a  new 
perlonuance,  cakulated  in«leed  for  liie 
jierts  of  the  place :  "  A  Diah-guc  be- 
"  twecrx  a  I'aiberand  a  Daughter,"  very 
spri;;htly;  a  little  spriijkiint;  of  something 
iiclter  in  it,,  but  very  vparinply  sprinkled  ; 
ii<i  if  the  HUliior  were  afraid,  that  his 
mind  should  be  thoui>ht  as  antique  as  his 
liody.  —  CHJcuIated  to  reconcile  faiiierly 
•  utlxniiy  with  filiitl  obedience:  (so  lie 
sa>s.)-- r>!ii  1  think,  to  level  the  former, 
and  tlu)**  down  distinction. 

He  r-'i'!  it  to  the  speaker;  who  thonsjbt 
it  better  maiiH^ed  than  he  exj-)ected  :  but 
Teferrc«l  him  to  me  upon  it;  for  I  was 
present,  and  objected  to  it.  1  have,  ac- 
cording to  my  usual  prolixity,  given  him 
half  a  slicet  upon  half  a  page.  Me  wants 
me  to  go  on  with  my  remarks — has  al- 
Irred  two  or  three  passages;  but  I  think 
jioi  for  the  belter:  it  is  a  task,  tlieri-fore, 
that  I  decline.  For  I  am  told  I  shouhl 
i.oi  scribble — have  n  lar^e  corr«'spondriice 
upon  my  hands.     IJusiness,  Lcsi.Ics,  very 


ill  sparing  me;  and  post  and  conch  em« 
ployed  to  carry  up  my  directions,  and  if\ 
receiving  accounts  of  management;  wil'i 
about  one  half  of  which,  only,  I  can  b« 
pleased. 

Lord,  Lord!  Miss  Highmore !  What 
fi4ures  do  Mr.  Na«.h  ami  .Mr.  Gibber 
make,  hunting  after  new  beauties,  and 
with  faces  of  high  importance  traver-jinj^ 
the  walks !  God  bless  you,  come  and  see 
them! — And  if  you  do,  I  will  shew  you  a 
still  more  grotesque  figure  than  either. 
A  sly  sinner,  creeping  along  the  very 
etigesof  the  walks,  getting  behind  benches: 
one  h*nd  iuhis  bosom,  the  other  held  up 
to  his  chin,  as  if  to  keep  it  in  its  place: 
-afraid  of  being  seen,  as  a  thief  of  detec- 
tion. The  people  of  fashion,  if  he  hap- 
-jjpn  to  cross  a  walk  (which  he  always 
does  with  precipitation)  iinsnnlinc;  their 
faces,  as  if  they  thought  him  iji  their 
way ;  and  he,  as  sensible  of  so  being, 
stealing  in  and  out  of  the  bor)kseiler*s 
shop,  as  if  he  had  one  of  tht  ir  glass-cases 
under  his  coat.  Come  ainl  sew  this  odd 
figure!  You  never  will  sec  him,  unless  I 
shew  him  to  you:  and  who  knows  when 
an  opportunity  for  that  may  hapj^-'-'n 
again  at  Tunbridge? 

And  here  have  I  turned  over. — But  how 
ready  are  you  to  catch  at  a  pretence  for 
makii.g  your  letter  short,  when  you  say, 
that  you  are  afraid  that  I  should  design 
mine  f<»r  an  example  in  ihat  respect!  But 
how  little  reason  have  you  to  call  mma 
short,  when  I  write  more  (in  quantity)  in 
one  liijo,  than  you  do  in  three;  and  more 
in  half  a  page,  than  you  do  in  four  whol* 
ones.  What  though  my  length  is  my  dis- 
praise, I  cannot  help  it:  I  hat-e  no  patent 
for  brevity.  ,Nor  is  it  every  one,  who,  like 
Miss  Highmore,  can  write  a  groat  deal  in 
a  little  compass.  Who  can  paint  the  dew- 
dropt  meadows,  every  spire  of  grass  glit- 
tering like  diamonds  of  the  first  watri— 
the  obscuring  clouds—  the  sunny  glories 
of  the  great  luminary — the  shady  lanes, 
perfumed  and  enamelled  with  huny- 
suckles — the  fragrant  fields  of  new-cut 
hay — the  light  lasses,  anl  nimble  lad-., 
resting  on  their  rakes  antl  forks,  lost  \n 
wonder  and  reverence,  when  they  beludd 
the  liorseft/lhs,  as  you  humblv  phrase  it! 
Who  can  aiiticipate  the  yellow  harvest, 
the  busy  hin.ls,  and  the  reward  cJ  indus- 
try !  — Who  can  figure  out  in  still  superiiT 
lights,  the  lirautits  of  contempt  ition  wldrh 
she  <nji>ys  in  herCiarissa-closi-t  (as  she  it 
pleu.-.td  to  call    v)    wi»h  pen,    pencil.  miH 

booksl 
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LETTER    CXCIX. 
Miss  Ili^hmorc  to  Miss  Mufso, 

North  End,  pnst  11  at  Night 


bonks! — The  asrecable  conversation,  at  though  anticipafp  the  plecsore  reserved 
ojIkt  timcs.df  luT  eiilivmiriL'  fiicn'.'s;  an(l  for  you,  wlicii  llnrriet  shall  tiiul  her  orn- 
the  charms  of  dear  variety,  t!.;it  soul  of  tifu<ie  requite.!  with  tenderness  and  friend- 
fenifiie  pleasure:  and  fifty  an-:  filly  other  ship;  shall  I  sny  love,  equal  to  her  own  ? 
no  less  dcliohtful  subjects;  and  bring  liut  such  t'olicity  is  not  yd  her  p(.rtion. 
them  all  into  thecompassof  a  letferof  fifty  I  hope,  my  dear,  yon  arc  at  present  en- 
tr  sixty  short  lines!— rhi<  isgive.n  to  Aliss  joyini^  every  pleasure  your  agreeable  si- 
ll i;;h  more  to  do  ;  but  not  to  me.  tuation  can  afford;  sometimes  confem- 
Dr,  Knatchbull  desires  his  afTectionate  plfttinjr  within  the  taulted  roofs  of  awful, 
compliments  to  all  at  Hatch.  He  j^ives  venerable  cathedrals,  and  in  th- Gothic 
me  his  countenance  in  wishing  to  see  you  palace  relishing  the  higher  sociable  delight 
all  here.  My  respectful  ones  to  Sir  ofconversiitiun  suitable  to  your  taste;  then 
Wyndham  ai/d  i\Irs.  Knatchlmll.  I\Ir.  varying  the  scene,  by  sharinj;  every  rural 
Cibber's  duty  attends  you.  And  I  am,  satisfaction  the  rural  entertainments  at 
my  dear  Miss  Highmore,  yoUr,  «S:c.            this  season  of  the  year  can  never  fail  to 

give.     You   will    guess,  perhaps,  by  my 

P.  S.     You  might  havl;  gone  on  with     talking  of  vauhclVoofs  and  Gothic  struc- 

yonr  subject  of  happiness;  fr.r  who  is  it     tures,  that  I  have  been  favoured  with  the 

that  tastes  it,  knows  it,  and  deserves  it,     perusal  of  your  epistle  to  our  dear  Mr. 

if  JMiss  Highmore  does  not?  R. ;  he  has  indeed  read  to  me   what   he 

judged  proper,  and   I   feel  I  blush  at  the 
recollection   of  yoUr   obliging   wish   and 
kind  expectation  of  hearitig   fn^n    jour 
Suky.     I   assure  you  slie  intended  much 
earlier   to  have  gratified   herself  by  ad- 
dressing you  ;  and  her  conscience  cannot 
be  easy    till    this    reaches   you,    nor  her 
'T'n  E  place  from  whence  I  date  this  let-     heart  satisfied  till  you  have  aiviwcred  it. 
ter  will  inform  you,  my  dear  Ilecky,     But  you  know  the  difficulty  of  secluding 
that  i   am    at  prest-nt  happy  ;  for  if  my     one's  self  from  amiable  friends  we  dearly 
good  papa,  in   Lincoln's-inn-fields,     had     love,  and  who  love  us,  who   inlreat  the 
not  been   well,    I  should   not  have  been     writing  hour  to  be.  a   little  while  delayed 
here,   but  as  he  is  so,  and  our  honoured     (your  cousins  do  so,   I  dare  say,  some- 
papa,    Uirhanlson,    t    flatter    myself  Is     times).     The  invitation  of  Harriet  Biron, 
better,  and  gives  us  his  company,  all  his     too  strong  to  be  resisted;  the  modest  so- 
\vorthy    family    here,     and     the   amiable     licitations  of  our  sweet  young  sisters  to 
Pressy    with    me,  (who,  I    hope,  is    fast     walk,  to  draw,   to  prattle  with  them,    al- 
asleep  just  now)  can  I  be  otherwise  than     most  irresistible  also;  anti  then  to  have  it 
happy?  eanecially  as  I  had   the  satisfac*     said,  this  girl  is  alwais  scribbling,  unless, 
tion  of  hearing,  yesterday,  that  you  were     like  the  fair  one  .so  prettily  rebuked,   she 
well  after  a  mo-t  <lismal  journey,  which     scriljbled  for  the  entertainment  of  all  her 
filb'd  me  with  apprehensions  on  your  ac-     readet-s,  is  such  a  mortifying  thing!    Yet 
count,  and  am  sure,  that,  had  you  seen     thus  have  I  taken  myself  just  now  away 
the  anxious  lamentable  cares  of  my  papa    from   my  companions,  who  are  working 
and  his  daughter,  you  would  have  thought    and    reading   in  the    room   under  mine; 
them  worthy  of  a  place  in  the  droll  cata-     however,    I   have  the  consent  of  them  all 
Jogue   Pressy   has   indulged    me   with    a    to  dedicate  an  hour  to  their,  and  my,  ever 
sight  of.  dear  Miss  Mulso,    and  I   ara   desired    to 

We  have  this  day  had  the  satisfaction  send  their  sisterly  love  and  respectful 
(a  satisfaction  even  you,  surrounded  as  compliments  to  you-;  nor  can  I,  in  the 
you  are  by  your  worthy  friends,  will  aU  list  of  sisters^  omil  the  gentle  Miss  Cha- 
most  envy  us)  of  hcai'ng  Miss  Grandison  pone,  whose  worthy  mind  you  have  not 
extricate  herself  fnm  ihose  dilTicultics  yet  had  sufficient  opportunity,  I  be- 
you  left  her  involved  in.  Oh  !  my  dear,  lieve,  of  knowing.  Her  agreeable  corn- 
Sir  Charles  will  be  all  we  wish  him — 1  pany  has  added  much  to  the  happiness 
am  sure  he  will — and  is  destined  to  shew  of  your  Pressy  and  of  me.  Poor  Prrssy 
the  world  what  the  purest  love  should  be,  left  us  yesterday,  gallanted  by  the  faith- 
when  inspired  by  an  object  irresistibly  ful  Edward,  and  to-moirow  she  sets  out 
amiable,   like  Miss  Biron  \      I    will   not     for  Epsom,  with  another  young  gentl.-- 

3  P  man, 
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man,    though   all    the  while,    it   is   well  where    I   am  always  pleased,    where,  in 

known,  her  teiider  heart  wanders  all  over  reality,  I  meet  with  the  instructive,  thou<Th 

the   rambling  circuit   with  htr  deserving  at  the  same  time  paternally  tender   and 

Ty.v.  indulgent,  conversation  of  the  generous 

This  clock  gops  wondrous  fast  !    This  patron  ot  that  happy  mansion,  as  well  as 

precious   hour   how  soon  c.\piied  !    And  ilie  utmo'^t  frien^i^hip  from  his  excellent 

must   1   already  hid   adieu    to    n)y   Miss  lady,  and  the  kindest  attention  from  all 

lUcky  ;    and    already  assure    her,    that  my  younger  amiable  companions  there. 

nmitn>>st  all  her  friends,  none  can  esteem  I  should  think  you  did  my  rude  sketch 

and  I'jve  her  with  more  sincerity  than  her  too  much  honour  in  preserving  and  taking 


iailbful  and  aileciionate,  iS:c. 

LETTER    CC. 

Miss  Iligfimore  to  Miss  Miilso. 

July  iSili,  1T31. 


it  with  you,  were  it  not  for  the  respecta- 
ble persons  attempted  to  be  therein  rcpre- 
sente<l.  Our  circle  now  is  incomplete ; 
we  all  wish  for  our  admired,  our  dear 
Miss  Ilecky,  to  fill  up  the  vacancy.  When, 
my  dear,  will  jou  come  amongst  us  ? 
Not  till  all  the  venlure  has  forsaken  your 
P — gh  plains?  Not  till  the  leaves  are  all 
T>  Y  this  time,  my  dear  Miss  Mulso,  I  stripped  from  the  trees  f  till  the  winter 
J  '   ,!r.i.i.f    r.,>i    1,1, r  ikat  vniir  Pr».v<i/  nnd     solsiicc,   friendly  scason,    (sociable,    and 

therefore  delightful)  shall  gather  together 
all  the  straggling  set,  now  called,  by  dif- 
lerent  avocations,  into  various  parts  of 
the  kingdom. 

However,  I  shall  always  be  contented 


doubt  not  but  that  your  Pressy  and 
•\ou  have  s(  tiled  y<,ur  correspondeticc, 
and  mutually  to  the  satisfaction  of  both 
have  excused  the  little  silence  of  which 
tarh  accu>ed  the  other.  Our  amiable 
friend.  I  hope,  received  pleasure  at  Ep- 
som, for  she  slays  there  as  long  again  as  while  I  hear  you  enjoy  health  and  happi 
was  at  first  ii. tended;  so  poor  I  am  de-  ness,  and  that  you  love  and  remember 
prived  of  her  company  at  the  time  I  had  yo|4r's,  &c. 
set  my  heart  upon  being  vcr}-  much  with 
her  in  town  and  at  North  End.  Indeed, 
I  do  not  remember  to  have  been  in  Lon- 
don when  so  many  of  my  acquaintance 
deserted  me,  and  have  generally  at  Jhis 
time  of  the  )ear  been  taking  some  of  my 
Country    rambles,    which    I    feel    as    if    I  Satiinlaj',  July  20,  17jl. 

wanted  now;  and  often  wish  my  papa  T  am  doubly  obliged  to  my  dear  Miss 
and  I  were  wafted  together  to  the  side  of  A  Highmorefor  her  kind  letter,  as  it  was 
some  clear  river,  among  rows  of  tall  shady  wiiiten  when  she  was  so  happily  engaged, 
trees,  and  all  the  pleasing  plenteous  scene     that  I  oiigfil  not  to  have  complainecl  had 


LETTER     CCL 

Miss  Mulso  to  Miss  IIi"r]nnore. 


pf  harvest  just  within  our  view  ;  but  as 
that  is  not  at  present  my  fate,  I  endeavoi^r 
t)  content  myself  with  seeing  the  mower 
■\vhet  his  scythe,  and  n)ow  the  grass  in  the 
square;  walking  there,  and  lanc^ing  it  a 
hay-field;  and  at  night  can  see  the  radi- 
ant moon  in  as  full  s|)lendour  as  you  can 
see  her  at  IVterboro',  and,  reflected  in 
our  canal,  think  she  ap|)ears  to  gr^.'at  ad- 
vantage, i  have  not,  1  confess,  such  a 
passion  for  the  intrinsic  beauties  of  the 
country  as  I  believe  }oii  have;  yet  think 
it  by  far  tnore  natural,  more  eligible,  and 
salutary,  to  ))ass  the  summer  months  ilierq 
than  wiihin  the  confines  of  a  city  ;  but 


she  banished  even  the  remembrance  of  her 
IJetky  for  the  time.  Hut  what  shall  I 
say,  when  her  kindness  is  before-hand  with 
that  of  my  own  I'ressy;  from  whom  I  have 
yet  notrcceived  one  line,  though  I  wrote  to 
her  a  week  ago.  But  these  young  oentle- 
men  that  gallant  her  about  so  genteelly 
have  made  her  forget  me;  yet,  naughty 
as  she  is,  I  cannot  but  rejoice  lo  hear  she 
is  so  happy  as  lo  be  with  our  agreeable 
friends,  the  Duncomhes.  J  fancy  she 
and  that  other  young  gentleman  you 
mention,  will  be  e.sceeding  good  company 
to  each  other. 

Don't  be  angry,   my  dear,   I  know  you 


f<.r  my  happiness,  tb^«  company  I  like,  am     saw  n>c  smile  at  'those  words  in  your  let- 
^Ith.  IS    vastly   inorp  essential   than   tW     ter ;     but,  indeed,  mit,e  was   a  smile  of 
place  I  am  .n.     I  believe  my  next  excur-     pleasure  and  approbation, 
sion  will  Lo,  this  week  or  next,  to  Black-         You  give  me  very  great  pleasure  in  the 
fcwth,  and  after  that  to  Mr.  H-',  asaiii,     accouul  of  youT  own  happiness  at  North' 

•      ■  End. 


Seel.  V; 
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End.     I  cannot  envN*  iny  friends,  hut  I 
wish  to  partake  in  their  delights,  which  I 
always  do   when    I  hear  of  them.     I  am 
very  glad  that  poor  Charlotte  has  extri- 
cated   herself  from  the  confusion  I    left 
Jierin.    But  that  brother,  my  dear,  will, 
I  fear,  make  us  despise  ourselves  and  all 
the  world,  he  is  so  enormously  excellent. 
I  want  to  hear  of  his  faults,  of  his  weak- 
nesses ;  for  some  he  must  have  :  and  yet 
is  it  not  owing  to  something  very  bad  in 
human  nature,  that  mankind   in  general 
are  so  curious  after  the  spots  of  a  beau- 
tiful character,  and  so  ilcsirous  of  bring- 
ing down  to  their   own  level  a   fellow- 
creature  that  seems  soaring  into  a  higher 
species.     Without  doubt  this  is  one  of  the 
j      pitiable  littlenesses  of  our  nature;    and 
j     though  I  never  felt  it  with  regard  to  a  real 
I     character,  I  shall  quarrel  with  my  own 
I     heart  for  being  inclined,  as   I  fear  it  is, 
I     to  this  mean  jealousy  of  Sir  Charles's  su- 
'     perlative   merit.     Yet  I   believe  it  is  for 
Harriet  that  I  am  jealous.     She  was  ray 
prime  favourite  till    this  man   appeared, 
and  I  cannot  bear  to  be  forced  lo  allow 
liim   the   preference;  I  cannot  bear  that 
his  conscious   noblemss  should  give  him 
rather  a  compassionating  tendi-rness  than 
an  admiration  for  even  the   best  of  our 
sex.      Harriet  put  this  thought  into  my 
head,  when  she  said,  that  notwiihsund- 
ilig  his   extreme  politeness,    she    almost 
feared  that,  in  his  heart,  he  looked  down 
on   women   as   on   poor,    pitiable,   weak, 
creatures.     I  find  I  cannot  bear  that,  so 
it  is  in  vain  to  try;  biit  if  1  can  but  see 
him    thoroughly  in    love  with  Harriet,  I 
shall  then    be  convinced   that  he   thinks 
raore  highly  of  her  tlian  of  himself,  and 
then  will  my  pride  be  satisfied.     I  shall 
long  to  know  the    progress  of  the   story, 
but  must  wait  for  that  pleasure  till   I  re- 
turn to   be  one  of  our  dear  papa's  happy 
auditors.      I  think  I  am  jealous  too  for 
my  favourite  t'larissa  ;  for  I  verily  think 
this   work  promises    (or  threatens,  which 
shall  I  say  ?)  to  excel  thnt,     I  was  angry 
with  Clarisisa   for  eclipsing  my  Pamela; 
and   I  believe  I  shall  now  have  the  same 
quarrel  with   her  new   rival.     O  I    may 
our  dear  iMr.  Richardson  live  long  to  en- 
joy the  fame  he  acquires ;  and  which,  I 
doubt  not,  will  continue  to  augment  as 
long  as  he  lives.     I   rejoice  to  hear  that 
he  is  better.     I  suppo#  you  will  make 
frequent  visits  at  North  Knd,  if  you  do 
not  go  further  out  of  town.     I  think  you 
are  not  so  enthusiastically  foud  of  the 


country  as  I  am,  therefore  I  will  not  pity 
you  (as  I  was  going  to  do)  for  spending 
so  much  of  this  summer  in  town.  Let  me 
know  if  you  have  any  excursion  in  view, 
for  I  shall  take  a  delight  in  following  you, 
in  imagination,  to  your  rural  retirement, 
wherever  it  be;  yet  is  my  fancy  never  so 
well  pleased  as  when  it  places  me  amongst 
the  dear  circle  at  North  Knd,  which  )our 
pencil  so  prettily  described.  Vou  do  not 
know  how  much  pleasure  1  take  in  survey- 
ing that  sketch,  nor  how  often  I  contem- 
plate every  figure  in  it,  and  recal  the 
delights  of  tiiat  day. 

The  clocks  here,  my  dear,  go  as  fast  as 
with  you.  I  have  another  letter  to  write, 
and  must  stop  my  pen,  which  runs  on 
apace  without  being  tired.  Vet  not  till  I 
have  indulged  it  mui  my  heait  too  in  the 
pleasure,  of  assuring  my  dear  Miss  High- 
more,  that  1  am  her  very  alicctionate,  &c. 


LETTER    ecu. 

Mr.  Rkhardson  to  Miss  Highmore. 

LonJon,  July  15,  l'^53. 
TV/Ty  dear  Miss  Highmore  was  very  good 
^^  to  write  so  soon  after  her  anival  at 
Weston  House :  and  had  I  not  been  ob- 
liged to  pass  two  days  at  Enfield,  which 
set  me  behind-hand  with  all  my  business, 
she  should  have  had  her  kind  expecta- 
tions answered  before  the  last  week  had 
elapsed. 

But  why  filled  my  amiable  girl,  th« 
first  side  of  her  sheet,  with  so  melancholy 
an  account  of  her  depression  of  spirits,  on 
leaving  a  father,  so  well  beloved  by  every 
body,  to  go  to  a  delightful  spot,  and  to  a 
lady  of  whom  she  is  so  fond,  and  who  was 
always  so  fond  of  hei  ? 

"  1  hope  the  vain  girl  (say  you)  has  not 
"  represented  herself  of  too  much  conse- 
"  quence.''  You  have  not,  my  dear.  Do 
we  not  all  know,  that  you  are  of  the  ut- 
most to  that  indulgent  parent :  and  of 
very  high  to  all  who  have  the  pleasure  of 
your  acquaintance?  But  looks  it  not,  as 
if  one  ot  the  frankest-hearted  girl*  in  liri- 
tain  took  a  lillle  hardly  .some  of  my  past 
truly  paternal  freedoms,  when  she  adds,  — 
'*  If  she  has,  I  am  sure  Mr.  Richardson  will 
"  cure  her  of  that  mistake,"  Well,  but,  my 
dearliighmorCjlhisshall  not  hinder  mo  fr«  ro 
telling  you  ot  your  taults,  if  any  appear 
to  me  ;  and  I  hope  von  wi  1  deal  as  fre«'iy 
3P2  wi', 
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wiih  me — I  have  imiUitiulcs — I  wiih  1 
were  lut  half  Hv  good  as  I  think  you. 

Y'  ur  piipa  \sritis  so  wtll,  ai\<l  is  so 
fond  rf  writing  to  his  btrhncd  daughter, 
that  1  will  leave  M  to  him  to  ti-U  j«>li,  how 
li«ppy  he  thinks  himstlt  in  knowing  vuu 
to  be  so;  and  lhnl  you  are  right  in  iUp- 
posing  "  that  his  'Dencvolint  heart  expands 
•'  with  d»l  ght,  at  the  accc'Unt  he  receives 
*'  of  Nonr  heahh  and  felicity."  When 
therefore  you  can  turn  the  L-right  side  of 
thina*  outward,  as  you  do;  your  mental 
i'i'^NCuhipius,  as  you  ilo  a  certain  man  the 
honour  to  call  him,  tells  you,  that  you 
have  prudence  and  reficction  enough  to 
be  your  own  physician;  and,  that  had  )iot 
vour  spirits  been  weakened  hy  iiidi'>pc/si- 
tion,  and  a  train  of  disagreeable  perplexi- 
ties, that  have  affected  one  of  the  evencst 
ttmpers  in  woman,  you  would  not  h;ive 
had  reason  to  p^iinl  your  sensibilities  m 
such  dark  colours,  on  your  leaving,  for 
such  agreeable  friends,  even  a  father, 
whuse  paternal  goodness  }ou  have  froiu 
infancy  so  largely  (  xpericnced. 

How  sweetly,  as  you  descvihr,  do  you 
pass  your  time !  I  r<-ji>ice  with  all  my 
heart  in  Mrs.  God — U's  happiness.  One 
of  the  greatest  pleasure*,  thai  a  beneficent 
mind  can  know,  is  to  have  it  in  her  power 
to  lay  an  obligation  on  a  worthy,  on  a 
grntelul,  miiid. 

"  A  .strong  taste  for  literature;  a  mind 
"  well  stocked  and  improved  by  the  pro- 
"  ductiuns  of  authors,  ancient  and  mo- 
"  dern;  an  amiable  dispotilion  ;  good 
"  sense."  Where  could  your  fair  friend 
have  made  a  better  choice  ?  Where  else, 
90  good  a  one,  in  such  an  age  as  this,  of 
foplings  and  petit  malt  res  .^  I  wonder 
not  that  such  a  young  gentleman  "  be- 
"  haves  so  properly,  as  you  say,  to  his 
•'  lad)  ;  and  that  your  esteem  for  him 
"  rises  every  d;iy,  more  and  more,  as 
"  you  are  a  witness  of  that  his  proper  and 
"  iifiectioiiate  behaviour  to  her."  ]  had 
both  reverence  and  love  for  her  excellent 
mother;  melhinks  I  could  wish  her  to  be 
pernntted  to  look  down  from  her  heaven, 
lo  see  how  happy  that  l)eluved  daughter 
is,  for  whose  happiness  she  was  so  aiixi- 
t>us,  C5od  continue  it  to  them  both — 
und  them  to  eucU  other,  as  an  example 
of  that  conjugal  piety,  which  is  so  very 
lure  in  the  incbcut  aije,  among  people  uf 
ci'iidition! 

'•  Whdt  H  strange  character  does  that 
*'  of  Cicero  aUays  appeiir  to  ym  ;"  Ji  js 
•  aUun^ouh,.;  \v;l  In:  Vkus  u  glosiuf  ciea- 


ture.  '  Great  geniuses,  we  are  told,  have 
not  small  faults.  You  have  made  .•■uch 
proper  observations  on  this  great  man'*, 
failings,  that  it  is  needless  to  add  to  them. 
And  charmingly  do  yott  say,  *'  that  the 
*'  truly  noi)le  and  exemplary  character, 
"  is  that  which  is  uniformly  good,  gieaf, 
"  and  wise,  in  every  trial." 

What  a  wretched  creature,  is  the  man 
«)f  title,  you  mention  ?  Rut  I  have  not 
so  much  pity  for  the  lady  as  you  have. 
She  knew  \vhom  she  married,  and,  I 
doubt  not,  proposed  to  herself  at  first, 
counterbalances  which  would  content  her, 
and  this  is  evident  to  me,  by  the  way  in 
which  she  lives.  What  signifies  to  her  the 
low  company  "  he  keeps,"  so  as  he  cotifines 
himself  ''  to  an  obscure  corner  of  his  own 
"  magnificent  house  with  th^m  ;"  ami 
leaves  her  (in  the  character  of  "an  ami- 
*'  able  woman,'' and  inevery  one's  eye,  the 
more  amiai)le  for  her  misfortunes)  "  to 
*'  receive  in  the  rest,  and  nobler  parts 
"  of  tlie  hou?e,  the  visits  of  every  cie- 
"  ditable  family  arovnd  her?'' — So  long 
as  she  finds  herself  **  honoured  and  be- 
'•  loved  by  her  visitors;  and  has  the  cre- 
"  (lit,  as  well  as  the  power,  of  havin;* 
"  ornaniented  the  nobie  house  she  reigns 
*■  in,  with  absolute  sovereignty,  accord- 
**  ing  to  her  own  directions?" — Solongas 
she  ?ias  "an  eqmpnge  and  retinue  of  her 
"  own,  every  prospect  an  or  nature  can 
"  jifi'ord  to  please  surrounding  her  stately 
"  habitation'."  With  all  these  advantages, 
and  such  a  lord,  ask  you,  can  she  be 
tolerably  happy?  Yes,  Madam,  exqui- 
sitely so,  as  a  managing  woman,  and  as 
one  who  knew  (as  I  hinted)  beforehand, 
the  wretched  creature  she  chose  to  mar- 
ry. And,  indeed,  you  answer  your  own 
qiiestion  : — "■  She  appears  so,  say  you 
'•  fwell,  she  may!)  and  having  been  long 
"  accustomed  to  the  present  method  ^an 
"  enviable  one  it  may  be  called  !  for  musi 
"  not  the  man  be  a  loathsome  creature  ?) 
"  may  really  be  (the  deuce  is  in  her,  it" 
'*  she  be  not!)  as  tranquil  and  cheerful, 
"  as  her  easy  and  polite  deportwcnt  seems. 
"  lo  denote." 

This  advantage  she  mareover  reaps 
from  the  low  and  servile  company  he 
keep>>,  that  through  I  hem  she  can  juanagc 
her  lord  as  she  pk-abes:  since  they  and 
I»p  are  her's  in  sibsoluti;  jinpeity.  CoiMe^ 
come,  Madani,  let  us  shew  our  pity  in  tlie 
right  place.  J  he  tianquil  lady  deserves 
it  not — she  is  a  managntg  uomaii,  as  1 
siiid  :  all  women   love  power:  shf  has  t 
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in  its  perfection.  She  has  perhaps  shewn 
it,  eccentrically,  in  more  instances  than 
one;  and  every  body  knows,   tliat  Lady 

O can  be   Lord,    as   well    as  Lady 

O ,    whenever    the    pleases — and    fit 

the  sliould,  when  the  poor  creature  her 
lord  so  behaves  as  to  be  the  jest  as  well  as 
companion  of  his  own  menials. 

Next  Thursday,  my  good-naturedly 
perverse  wife  thinks  of  going  to  North 
End!!!  O  Miss  Highmore  !  women 
ought  to  be  controuled,  if  they  are  like 
my  wife  —  in  pity  to  themselves,  they 
ought.  For  when  left  to  their  own  will, 
bow  do  they  choose  !  how  are  they 
puzzled ! 

Mrs.  G  •■  ■  has  done  me  favour  in  her 
remembrance  of  me.  Jly  best  respects 
attend  her,  and,  if  acceptable,  her's.  1 
am  involved  in  sentinientizing:  —  very 
hai-d,  among  so  many  charming  girls, 
that  I  could  not  get  myself  excused  from 
this  task.  No  helps  from  any  of  you. 
Go,  naughty,  idle  chits  —to  pretend  to 
approve  what  I  am  abeut,  as  if  it  would 
be  promotive  of  the  public  good  ;  and 
yet,  when  I  hoped  a  finger  fro-ni  every 
,one  of  you,  to  find  no  aid — not  so  much 
as  extracts  from  a  work  ready  written  to 
your  hands!  yet  call  me  papa,  boast  of 
filial  regards,  and  so  forth:  yet,  do- 
tard as  I  am,  I  cannot  forbear  priding 
myself  in  my  girls— and  on  every  occa- 
sion, styling  myself,  as  now  to  you, 
your,  &c. 


LETTER    eCIII. 
Mr.  Richardson  to  Miss  Highmore^ 


I 


Lon<lon,  Jan.  31,  17.54* 
AM,  when  I  recollect  some  of  the  free 
things  I  have  formerly  written  to  my 
dear  Miss  liiglimore,  extremely  angry 
with  myself.  I  believe  I  loved  to  blame 
rather  than  commend,  some  years  ago. 
Fie  upon  me,  for  my  ill- nature,,  if  so— 
and  vainly  too-^sctting  up  for  a  Mentor, 
when  I   was  but  a   Momus»     But  do  I 

frow  better-natured,  and  see  clearer,  a& 
grow  older?  I  conf:;ratulaie  myself  up- 
on that,  if  I  do.  Whiit  admirable  obser- 
vations you  make  on  the  consefjuence  it 
is  of  for  young  persons  to  be  thrown 
early  into  good  and  improving  company! 
I  had  a  good  mind  to  transcribe  every 
word  you  wrote  on  this  subji-ct,  and  to 
beg  of  you  to  let  it  pass  for  my  own. 


What  a  poor  creature  was  I  at  your  age! 
And  you  were  always  so  good — w  re  vou 
not  ? 

Rut,  though  I  love  you  for  your  cha- 
rify,  when  you  infer  from  premises  very 
laudable,  that  we  should  make  great  al- 
lowances in  errors,  not  grossly  immoral, 
for  those  who  have  not  had  the  benefit  of 
being  accustomed  in  tli:ir  youth  to  gnoil 
and  improving  company,  I  cannot  allow 
of  the  abatement  yon  mention  to  be  made, 
of  the  merit  of  those  who  have  had  bet- 
ter opportunities,  and  improved  by  iht-ni. 
1  will  not,  my  dear  Miss  Highmore,  al- 
low of  your  level ;  in  order  to  bring  down 
to  a  state  of  nature,  those  who  owe  iheir 
merit  to  actions  that  are  the  consequences 
of  habitual  virtue.  Let  us  judge  of  me- 
rit and  demerit,  as  they  appear  to  us, 
from  whatever  source  they  spring;  and 
not,  my  dear  child,  think  it  assurance  to 
condemn  the  contemptible.  We  shall 
then  encourage  merit  (too  apt  to  be  de- 
spised by  such,  in  order  to  biiiig  it  down 
to  their  own  level)  and,  through  shame, 
have  a  chance  to  amend  the  faulty,  and 
make  them  strive  to  be  measured  by  the 
standard  of  the  others.  It  is  not  to  be 
imagined  what  it  is  in  the  power  of  wo- 
men to  do  in  this  particular;  especially 
of  those  who  are  amiable  in  person,  and 
have  a  reputation  for  good  sense.  Often 
have  I  seen  a  coxcomb,  who  set  out  with 
all  (he  confidence  of  a  laughing  Sir  liar- 
grave,  shrink  into  himself,  merely  at  the 
reproving  eye,  and  restrained  smile,  of  a 
young  lady  ofjudgme-nt;  and  particular- 
ly, if  she  has  had  the  address  to  turn 
round  on  the  spot  and  <listinguish,  by  her 
smiling  familiarity,  another  man  in  com- 
pany with  whom  she  bad  reason  to  be 
better  pleased. 

No  vain  woman  can  be  more  fond  of 
admiration,  than  men  of  this  cast:  let 
them  be  conscious  of  a  judiciously  given 
disappointment,  and  no  men  are  such 
nothings.  The  sensiljle  woman,  who 
laughs  with  the  creature  she  should  laugh 
at,  debases  herself;  puts  herself  on  a  le- 
vel with  him.  Ikit  this  is  the  judgment, 
to  avoid  superciliousness,  and  being  real- 
ly prudish  (no  matter  for  the  aspersion) 
in  the  correction  she  looks;  for  a  look 
will  give  it.  I  am  speaking  of  a  sensible 
woman,  you  know! — -uch  women,  scures 
of  which,  I  was  going  to  say,^  1  have  tue 
happiness  to  know. 

"  The  admonitions  of  parents  can  never 

"  have  the  effect  on  young  mimis,  that 
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*'  the  examples  of  persons  near  their  own 
•*  ago  will  produce ;  and  reasons  why  it 
''  must  bo  so   are  obvious  and   natural 

,*  enough."     Never,  Miss  II !  where 

the  parents  are  companionable  to  their 
children;  and  can  allow  tor  the  foibles 
of  youth— such  as  your's,  suppose!  Where 
the  children  arc  reasonable,  and  have  no 
points  in  view,  which  they  are  ashamed 

to    own! — What!  never,   Miss  II ? 

And    are    there  no  such  cases  ?      Can- 


LETTER    CCIV. 
Mr.  Richardson  to  ]\fi»s  Ilighmore, 

London,  Sept.  19,  1757. 

T  WRITE,  my  dear  Miss  Ilighmore,  iir 
-^  gratitude,  in  fear,  in  love,  in  hope,  in 
pain.  In  gratitude  for  your  favour  to 
me  of  Sept.  fith,  and  to  thank  good  Mrs. 
God — II,    through   your  hands,    for   her 


not  there  be  such  open-hearted,  frank  kind  remembrance  of  me. 
girls  as  Harriet,  where  there  is  a  Mrs.  In  fear,  of  hurting  your  good  papa^ 
ilarley  or  Mrs.  Selby  .''  —  Unhappy  who  grudges  me  the  favour  of  so  kind ly- 
that  (here  are  nut  more  such  indulgent  Jong  a  letter  from  you  (the  thanks  I  go8 
parents,  and  such  undisguisedly-minded  for  communicating  it  to  him)  by  doing 
children!  How  obvious  soever  the  rea-  oftence  to  your  eyes: — but  a  little  bit  of 
bon  for  what  you  say  is,  there  cannot  be  jealousy  in  his  fear,  for  all  that,  lest  any 
a  more  dangerous  doctrine  propagated  should,  by  accident,  receive  from  you  a 
among  young  people,  than  that  which  letter  one  line  longer,  than  any  one  of 
springs  from  an  allowance  of  this  nature,  those  you  wrote  to  himself.  What  will 
And  I  havB  therefore  taken  notice  in  he  do,  if  you  should  take  heart  at  last, 
print,  that  young  people,  in  certain  cases,  and  marry,  and  your  husband  be  some- 
^llould  never  be  determined  by  the  advice  times  distant  from  you! 
of  young  people;  and  the  less  by  that  of  In  love,  because  I  cannot  help  it,  if  I 
those  who  are  in  the  same  circumstances  would;  and  take  delight  in  the  account 
viih  themselves.  IL  is  not,  I  have  said,  you  give  of  that  health,  and  serenity  of 
'vliat  you  would  do,  I'olly,  Sukey,  &c.  mind,  which  I  pray  may  ever  attend 
were  you  in  my  case  ;  but  what  ought  lo     yo'u. 

be  done.  I  know  that  your  observation  In  pain,  because  I  cannot  pour  out  my 
IS  rather  owing  to  facts  than  jusiicc.  heart  as  glibly  as  usual,  cr  rather  as  for- 
Hul  we  will  not,  if  you  please,  too  readi-  merly,  to  my  beloved  fi lends,  when  I  paid 
iy  give  up  justice  to  facts,  lest  we  should  my  «luty  to  them  on  paper,  by  reason  of 
make  custom  a  law;  where  it  would  be  paralytic  and  failing  fingers,  when  that 
of  general  use  to  applaud  the  exception,  heart  is  as  sincerely  theirs  as  ever, 
and  to  endeavour  lo  weaken  the  ioice  of  In  hope  (I  had  like  to  have  forgot  that, 
the  faulty  rule.  having  so  little  left  for  myself)  that  you 

Give  me  leave  to  say,  that  I   intended     and  all  you  love,  if  that  be  possible,  con- 
more  by  setting  in  strong  lights  the  frank-     tinuealwaysashappy,  with  some  necessary 


iiess  of  Harriet's  character,  in  one  of  the 
ir.ost  delicate  circumstances  of  female 
h(e,  than  what,  at  first  sight,  may  be 
J  bought  of,  on  a  cursory  reading.  What 
ilo  \ou  think  I  have  had  the  confidence 
to  answer  to  the  pressing  instances  of  two 


variations,  however,  to  keep  the  pool  of 
life  frorM  stagnating,  as  you  describe 
yourself  to  be  at  the  penning  of  the  letter 
before  me. 

Hush!  hush!  hush!  dear  Mr.  High- 
more  !     No  such  thing,  as  the  above  par- 


persons,  for  whom  1  have  great  honour,     ticularization,  being  an  infallible  sign  of  a 
tliai  1  would  liegin  a  new  piece!  that   I     long  answer.     1  will  be  brief  in  the  rest. 


AVDuld  think  of  doing  so,  when  I  had  rea- 
.son  to  belie\e,  that  the  many  delicate 
situations  that  this  last  piece,  as  well  as 
Clarissa,  abounded  with,  were  generally 
iinderMood  and  attended  to  !  \\  htil  a 
dure!  must  u  man  IjcuIwuvs  writinji? 


for  your  sake ;  and  also  for  my  own  ; 
though  once  1  loved  to  prattle  to  this 
dear  girl. 

1  am  delighted  with  your  account  of 
your  studies,  your  pursuits,  your  diver- 
sions, and  with  those  of  the  more  athletic 


Tie  upon  me,  for  taking  the  first  sheet     of  your  own  sex  with  you,  mentioned  by 
«'l   jiaper  that  came  to  hand  :  1  am  come     you  with  so  much  advantage  to  them  all. 
to  the  end  of  it  already;  and  how  much         •*  Your  well-furnished  library,"  amuse- 
iinsaiil! — 1  ha\«5  no  ro'-un  to   add   more,     mentequally  entertaining  and  instructive! 
it.an  that  1  urn,  your,  iJvc.  «»  Henry  and  Francis;"  of  all  books  of 

the  kind  I  —  That  it  has  been  read   by 

Mis. 
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Wrs.   D is    recommendation   with 

numbers!  Mrs.  Montague,  l^mly  lirad- 
shaigli,  Miss  IJi<;limore.  Well,  I'll  take 
it  up  again,  and  try  to  like  it  blotter  than 
1  did,  when  I  dipped  into  it  last.  No  one 
has  a  hiirhcr  opinion  of  these  names,  and 
of  Mrs.  D 's  judgment,  than  I. 

"  My  opinion  of  Mr,  Gray's  Odes?" 
You  know  I  admire  tho  author.      I   have 

heard  that  you  and  Mr.  G have  both 

studied  them  together,  and  have  found 
out  all  their  beauties.  I  have  no  doubt 
but  they  are  numberless — but  indeed  have 
not  had  head  clear  enough  to  read 
them  more  than  once,  as  yet.     But  from 

you,    I  expect  the  result  of  Mr.  G 's 

studies,  and  discoveries  on  the  subject,  as 
also  your  n)arginal  notes;  which  will  not, 
I  hope,  be  too  severe,  6:c. — Wiiy  that 
caution  to  me.  my  Miss  Highmore  r  I 
am  glad  I  did  not  say  all  I  said  to  Lady 
a about  Henry  and  Trancis. 

*'  And  then  comes  the  kindly  felicitat- 
"  ing  subject  ;"  to  which  I  directed 
Patty  to  answer. — She  did,  I  hope. 

And  there,  Mr.  Highmore,  is  an  end, 
I  hope,  of  your  tender  solicitude  for  the 
eyes  of  our  dear  girl,  on  my  account,  for 
the  present  l 

Excuse  bad  writing,  interlining,  &c. — 
"  Was  it  not  always  bad?"  Yes!  i);it 
never  so  baci  as  now.  llepeated  respects 
to  Mrs.  God — il.    I  am,  iS:c. 


LETTER     CCV. 
^  Mr.  Spcnce  to  Mr.  Richardson. 

ALLEGORY   OF   ART  AND   NATUUF.. 

Stiattoii-stieet,  Tanuary  '21,  1"4S. 
Dear  Sir, 

HAVE  read  over  your  contents,  and 
return  thorn  to  you,  with  many  thanks. 
l''.ven  the  reading  of  them  (which  contents, 
1  think,  never  did  before)  gave  me,  seve- 
ral times,  those  line  eniotions  which  you 
know  I  am  so  fond  of; 


I 


Those  feelings  of  the  soul ! — that  ch.Trminp;  pain^ 
That  swells  and  ;ig-itatcs  I  lit-  hmiving  breust. 
And  bursts  in  Uxlvs  of  pleasuie  at  the  eye. 

I  have  a  moral  feeling  for  you,  of  an- 
other sort  ;  on  seeing  how  much  \ou  suf- 
fer from  the  contr.^riety  of  advices  tbnt 
have  been  given  you.  Such  a  multitude 
■of  opinions  can  only  serve  to  confuse  your 
•\vn  judgment,    r.hith   1  verily  believe 


would  direct  you  better,  without  any 
help,  than  with  so  much. 

1  wish  you  would  take  up  a  resolution 
(which  perhaps  may  be  new  to  you)  of 
neither  trusting  others,  nor  distrusting 
yourself,  too  much.  If  you  bundle  up 
the  opinions  of  bad  judges  in  your  head, 
they  will  only  be  so  much  lumber  in  your 
way;  and  even  the  opinioiisofgoud  ju.lges< 
in  general,  when  they  come  to  decide 
about  particulars  in  your  Clarissa,  are 
much  to  be  suspected. 

Have  they  sulliciently  considered  your 
design  and  manner  of  writing  in  that 
piece  ?  Do  they  know  the  connections 
and  dependt  ncies  of  one  part  upon  an- 
other ?  Are  they  acquainted  with  your 
various  ends  in  writing  it  ;  your  unravel- 
lings  of  the  story  ;  and  your  winding  up 
of  the  whole?  VVithout  these  lights,  a 
very  good  judge  may  give  a  very  wrong 
opinion  abtuit  the  parts  that  compose  it. 
Another  defect  in  those  that  are  called 
the  best  judges  is,  that  they  generally  go 
by  rules  of  art  ;•  whereas  your's  is  abso- 
lutely a  work  of  nature.  One  might,  for 
instance,  as  well  judge  of  the  bi"auiies  of  a 
prospect  by  the  rules  of  architecture,  as 
of  your  Clarissa  by  the  laws  of  novels 
and  romances. 

A  piece  quite  of  a  new  kind  must  haV3 
new  rules,  if  any ;  but  the  best  of  all  is, 
following  nature  and  common  sense. 

Nature,  I  think,  yc-u  hava  foilnved 
more  variouslvj  and  at  the  same  time  mora" 
closely,  than  any  one  I  know.  For  Hea- 
ven's sake,  let  not  those  sworn  enemies  of 
all  good  works  (the  critics)  destroy  the 
beauties  you  have  croiited.  If  you  in-- 
dulge  them  all  in  their  wickeci  wdl,  they 
will  cut  every  tree  in  your  garden  into  at 
l)ird  or  a  beast. 

What  I  have  ju'^t  said  will  hold  stronger 
against  lopping.  You  love  the  bcriplures. 
'I'here,  yt)U  know,  a  good  man  is  said  to 
be  like  u  tree  by  the  riveri  of  water,  YoiJ 
are,  as  yet,  flouris-hing  in  all  your  ver- 
dure; for  God's  sakedott'l  lei  them  make 
a  pollard  of  you!  L'pon  reading  the 
contents  of  the  whole,  I  am  more  ami 
more  convinced  that  much  otrght  not  to 
be  parted  with.  I'runing  is  always  pro- 
per. If  you  see  a  deail  branch,  or  a 
itragszling  l)Oiigh,  ihnt  ofieinU"  your  eye, 
cut  it  away;  but  do  not  labour  to  tinU 
out  faults  vihere  they  do  not  nie.  t  you. 

For  fear  I  shouio   fall   into   too  grave 

nnd  critical  a  wav  m\^elf,  if  you  plea-.e,- 

I'll  leil  y.iU  a  story.  \  wish  it  was  stiorterij 
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but  you  will  be  so  good  as  to  take  it  as 
yf'u'fin'l  if. — But,  hold!  slmll  I  call  it  a 
drPHHi  or  a  story  ?  A  droam.  you  know, 
iii;iy  be  Hs  long  as  f>ne  piouseb,  and  so  I'il 
e'l'n  raM  it  a  dream  ! 

As  we  liai  a  tolerable  afternoon ycster* 
dny,  I  went,  as  usual,  into  the  Park  ;  and, 
after  a  turn  or  two  in  tlie  Mall,  slept  to 
the  pretty  coffee- house  at  the  end  of  it, 
ju*t  without  Ijuckiiioliamgate.  I  had 
the  second  part  of  j"ur  Clarissa  in  my 
pocket,  and  was  so  eager  to  go  on  with  the 
itor\,  ihnt  I  could  not  help  pursuing  it 
even  jn  the  cofTee-room.  I  seated  myself 
there  by  the  lire,  and  after  reading  ab«ut 
ten  leaves,  my  eyes  (which  are  still  very 
bad  with  my  cold)  would  not  sufl'er  me 
to  go  any  tart  her.  I  laid  my  book  down 
upon  the  table,  and  in  a  few  minutes  sunk 
insen>ibly  into  a  gentle  slumber,  to  the 
hum  of  three  or  four  critics,  who  were 
gravely  debating  over  their  collee,  on  the 
other  side  of  the  room. 

Our  thoughts  in  sleep  are  often  only  a 
continuation  of  liie  dreams  we  have  while 
we  are  awiike.     At  least,  it  was  so  v\ith 
roc  now;   for  I  was  no  sooner  asleep,  than 
J  found  myself  again  walking  by  the  side 
of  the  Mail,  with  several  of  the  same  per- 
sons in  it  liiat  i  had  left  then-  so  lately. 
But  there  was  one  lady,  whom  I  ha»l  never 
seen  there,  I  ihirik,  before,  and  who  soon 
engaged  all  my  attention.     She  was  tall  j 
of  an  easy  air,  and   noble  «!eportment; 
with  a  face  more  charming  than  one  of 
Guido's  angels.     '1  here  was  grace  in  all 
her  locks   and    motions;    her  dress   was 
rather   negligent  tlian  set  ;  she  had  very 
little  head.drcss,  and  her  hair  fell  in  easy 
ringlets  down  to  her  shoulders  ;  her  bosom 
was  shaded  with  lawn,  but  not  imprisoned 
in  stays,  as  one  could  discern  through  her 
long  rube  of  white  satin,   which  was  col- 
lected there,   though   it  Uowed  all  loose, 
»l»d  at  its  full  liberty,  behind  her.     As  I 
and  several  others  were  admiring  her  (for 
Do  man  could  look  steadily  on  her  with- 
out  admiring  her)    a   little,  pert,  busy 
vumaii,  with  much  of  the  air  of  a  French 
milliner,  came  tripp  ngto  her,  and  cried 
(h«lf  out  of  breath)   "01  iMu'um,  I'm 
••  roost  extrtmely  glad  of  having  the  plea- 
**  sure  of  meeting  )our  la'sbip  here  !  but, 
"  for  God's  sake,  who  dressed  you  to-day  ? 
*'  N<-ver  did  iieuvrn  g)ve*o   nutny  beau- 
ties lo  any  one  peffcoi)  to  be  so  hideously 
i.i-,5:ecied  as  your  la'ship's  are.      Those 
•*  Wuulilul  auburn  ringlets  u»  be  sutfeied 
**  io  juuiv>  all  that  wililj.ess  1   wh\,  i;,iy 


**  wander  at  least  three   fingers-breadth 
*'  lov»er  than  they  ought  t  >  do!  Then  those 
"  wide  unmanaged  sleeves!   and   that  in- 
"  tolerable    length   of  your    robe,    that 
^'  hides  the  prettiest  feet  in  the  universe! 
*'  riiat  length  of  robe  is  what  I  can't  nor 
"  won't  bear  with!"      As  every  tniiig  she 
said  was  accompanied  with  much  action, 
these  last  words  were  |idl.»wed  by  a   very 
violent  one;   for  just  as  she  had  finished 
them,  she  applied  a  pair  (d  scissars  (which 
she  had  till  then  conceal* d)   to  the  robe, 
which  had    so   much  cffeiiiled    her,   and 
running  them*along  witii  the  greatest  im- 
petuosity, in  a  moment  as  it  were,  divided 
all  the  lowerhalf  of  it  from  the  upper.    A 
gentleman,  whostO(Ki  just  by  me,  and  had 
observed  the  whole  affair  with  a  j)articU"> 
lar  attention,  seemed  more  than  ordinarily 
moved  at  it.      '^  What !  (says  hcj  shall  it 
■'  be  allowed  to  so  mean  a  creature  to  in^; 
'•  suit  so  noble  an  one,  thus  in  tlic  sight 
"  of  day,  and  in  my  sight,  who  am  so  well 
"  acquainte<i  with  the  dignity  of  the  one, 
"  and  the  vileness  of  the  other?"     "  Do 
"  jou  know  them?  (said  I.)  For  Heaven's 
"  sake!    who  are  they?"     '*  Ihese   are 
"  not  real  ladies  (replied  he)   but  allego, 
*'  rical  ones."    "Allegorical  ladies  (cried 
"  1)  I    am  extremely   glad  of  it;    for  I 
*'  don't  know  that  I  ever  saw  an  allegoric 
*'  cal  lady  before,  in  my  life;  but,  pray, 
"what  are  their  names?"    *' Thai  Jino 
"  lady  (says  he)  with  so  free  and  graceful 
"an   air,  is   Natuke:;    and   that  little 
"  busy  French  milliner,   who  has  cut  off 
"  the  most  (lowing  part  of  her  robe  (pcr- 
"  haps   only   to  make    pincushions    and 
"  patchwork  of  it  at  home)  is  Aht.  Now 
"  you   know  who  they  are,  you  will,  I 
"  doubt  not,  be  the  more   ready  to  join 
"  me  to  catcii  that  wretch,  and  conduct 
•'  the   noble  sutferer  out  of  this  crowd, 
'♦  Let  us  (ly,  then  !   (cried  he,  taking  me 
♦'  by    the    hand)    let    us    fly  ! — "     ^\ii(i 
at  tl  at  instant  1  staited  out  of  my  sleep, 
awakened  by  a  sudden  (juarrel  that  had 
arisen  between  the  critics  in   the  coffee- 
room.      It  seems  they  had  tnken  up  your 
book,  which  I  hud  dropped  heedlessly  on 
the   table.     Three  of  them    maintained, 
with  great  clamour,   that  it  ought  to  be 
reduced  to   half  its  bulk;  that  a   story 
ought   to  be   short  and  quick,    and  the 
events  crowding   in  upon   one  another  ; 
that  d  giant-novel  was  a  monster  in  na- 
ture ;  and  several   other  things  that  put 
•me  in  mind  of  the  restraining  ch<.facier 
of  the  milliner  in  my  drean;.     1  could 
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not  help  smiling alittle  to  myself.  I  put 
your  book  iiilo  my  pocket,  which  they  had 
<lung  down  again  upon  the  table,  in  the 
impetuosity  of  their  arguments  ;  and  left 
them  to  (lebtitc  over  a  point,  which  they 
seemed  very  little  to  understand. 

I  am  now  safe  again  in  my  room,  where 
I  should  be  glad  to  see  you  on  Saturday, 
if  it  suits  your  convcnit-nce.  I  will  have 
a  vegetable  dinner  that  day,  of  which  you 
may  take  a  part  or  not,  as  you  please.  H' 
it  should  be  inconvenient  to  you  to  slay, 
it  may,  however,  be  of  service  to  mc ; 
for,  with  such  temperate  diet,  I  shall  be 
the  less  subject,  perhaps,  to  these  hur- 
rying dreams.  I  ara.  in  the  mean  time, 
very  sincerely  and  affectionately, 

Your's,  &ic. 


LETTI^R    CCVI. 
Lady  Echlin  to  Mr.  I\ichardson. 

Sept.  2",  lT5i. 
T  TH/^NK  j'ou,  dear  Sir,^  for  your  tender 
concern,  good  wishes,  and  hearty 
prayer  for  my  worthy  friend  Mr.  Tickell. 
I  have  the  satisfaction  to  assure  you,  his 
late  disorder  has  not  so  greatly  impaired 
his  strength,  nor  sqnk  his  spirits,  to  that 
miserably  low  state,  which  his  over  anxi- 
ous mother's  fear,  made  her  appre- 
hend. God  be  praised,  she  is  comforted, 
by  a  hopeful  appearance  of  her  beloved 
son's  perfect  recovery.  He  is  pretty  well 
in  health)  at  present,  thank  God. 

I  protest  I  am  at  a  loss,  how  to  answer 
some  parts  of  your  last  obliging  favour. 
Give  me  leave  to  sa}',  you  have  more 
good-nature,  humility,  and  patience,  than 
any  other  man  upon  earth,  or  you  cer- 
tainly are  the  greatest  hypocrite  under  the 
sun.  If  I  could  suspect  Mr.  Richard- 
son's veracity,  1  should  look  upon  your 
submission  to  my  inferior  judgment  as 
a  polite  piece  of  complaisance.  1  begin 
to  fear,  you  think  me  too  peremptory, 
and  self-suflicient  ;  if  so,  you  resolve 
perhaps,  to  acquit  see,  rather  than  con- 
ten<i,  with  a  positive  woman.  You  are 
extremely  indulgent,  and  I  ought  to 
thank  you,  for  every  favourable  allow- 
ance you  afford  me,  who  have  not  any 
of  that  dciiglilfui,  spirited  wit,  an.i 
charming  vein  of  humour,  which  plead 
excuse  for  not  c^uUe  ri>jht  things  in  Lady 


Mrs.  Belfourhas  given  j-ou  a  right  no- 
tion of  this  mad-cap,  and  i  could  tales 
unfold;  but — I  never  could  roanage  her; 
nor  will   I  have   any  more  boxing-bouts 

with    .Madam    .       If  our    favourite 

charming  Harriet,  cannot  make  this 
sprightly  lady  blush  a  little,  at  her  un- 
reasonable avcr!>ion ;  or,  at  least,  silence 
her  exclamation  .^gainst  old  maids,  I 
pronounce  her  incurable. 

i'he  worthy  maiden  you  mention,  is  an 
honourable  woman.  I  really  believe,  I 
was  fond  of  this  good-natured  aunt  Ca- 
therine,    before    1   could   speak.      Lady 

B is  as  vvell   accjuainted   with   her 

real  worth  ;  but  1  will  not  tell  all  I  know, 
because  you  are  sufiiciently  informed  al- 
ready. 1  most  sincerely  love  this  un- 
governable Lady  15 ;  we  always  were 

affectionate  sisters,  although  her  over- 
hasty  disposition,  did  not  altogether  please 
my  graver  turn.  She  has  been  blest  with 
constant  good  health,  and,  thank  God, 
she  still  enjoys  tliat  great  blessiag.  I 
ever   was,  and  am,    less  happy   in    this 

respect;  and  yet   th.s  lady  13 ,  with 

her  high  health,  and  a  continual  flow  of 
tine  spirits,  never  was  active  in  using 
necessary  exercise  :  that  neglect  is  attend- 
ed with  a  consequence  which  gives  n>econ- 
cern  ;  because  it  renders  her  incapable  of 
using  that  exercise,  which  I  think  need- 
ful for  preserving  health.  I  cannot  help 
pitying  a  human  creature,  loaded  with 
fat ;  it  ever  was  my  endeavour  to  guard 
against  that  heavy  condition;  and  I  am, 
very  thankful,  that  I  can  reap  benefit 
and  pleasure  from  my  nimble  teet,  and  a 
trotting  horse. 

After  niuch  ado  about  nothing,  let  me 
assure  you.  Sir,  I  have  more  than  the 
shadow  of  an  inclination  to  oblige  you,  I 
willingly  comply  with  your  request.  Pray, 
dear  S'r,  call  not  the  Iriigment,  you  desire 
to  peruse,  the  amended  History  of  Cla- 
rissa, I  have  only  attempted  to  alter 
particular  parts  abruptly.  It  is,  in  short, 
a  medley.  I  told  you  I  had  weakly  en- 
deavoured to  imitate.  No  matter  what 
I  intettded  by  some  foolish  lhing>;,  thrown 
amongst  the  heap — if  you  can  read  it, 
yovi  shall. 

After-  scribbling  this  long  epistle,  I 
have  Jiot  fully,  I  think,  answered  your  last 
letter.  Here  is  enough,  however,  to  try 
your  patience  ;  allow  me,  at  present,  to 
subscribe  mysylf,  your  obliged,  &c. 
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LETTER    CCVII. 
Mr.  Ilichardson  to  I.adi/  Echlin. 

Ot:toberlO,  17.i4. 

ALLOW  mc  to  congratulate  your  Lady- 
ship on  Mr.  TickfU's  amendment,  and 
the  prohpect  of  his  perfect  recovery.  I 
join  with  you,  Madam,  to  bless  God  for 
It. 

Ijidy  liradfchaigh  acquaints  me,  that 
she,  as  well  as  your  Ladyship,  meets  with 
persons  who  quarrel  with  Sir  Charles 
(.irandison.  They  arc  welcome.  A  good 
character  is  a  gauntlet  thrown  out.  As 
sonic  apprehend  it  reflects  upon  them- 
selves, iliey  perhaps  think  they  have  a 
right  to  be  atironted.  The  character  of  a 
mere  mortal  cannot,  ought  not,  to  be 
quite  perfect.  It  is  suflicient,  if  its  errors 
be  not  premcjiitated,  wilful,  an^  unre- 
pentcd  of:  and  I  shall  rejoice  if  thore  be 
numbers  of  those,  who  find  fault  with  the 
more  perfect  characters  in  the  piece, 
Ijecause  of  their  errors,  and  who  would 
t>«  themselves  above  being  guilty  of  the 
like  in  the  same  situation.  Many  things 
are  thrown  out  in  the  several  characters,  on 
purpose  to  provoke  friendly  debate;  and 
jicrhiipsas  trials  of  the  reader's  judgment, 
n^-uw)«;is,  taile,  and  capacity.  I  have 
often  sat  by  in  company,  and  been  si- 
lently pleased  with  the  opportunity  given 
me,  by  different  arguers,  of  looking  in- 
fo the  hearts  of  some  of  them,  through 
wHidowti  that  at  other  times  have  been 
close  ftl)-ut  up.  This  is  un  advantage 
thill  will  always  be  given  by  familiar 
writing,  and  by  characters  dr^uvn  from 
coniinon  life.  A  living  author,  who  suc- 
'  i'e.l«.  tolerably,  will  have  more  enemies 
:lii4ii  a  dead  one.  A  time  will  come,  and 
perhaps  it  i*  not  far  otf,  when  the  writer 
'>!  certain  moral  pieces  will  meet  with 
l.i't'er  <piurtrr  from  bis  very  ccnsurers. 
Iii»  obscurity — a  man  in  business  pre- 
tctiilin!:  t'>  draw  cimracltirs  for  warning 
iij  «jnc  set  of  people  ;  for  instruction  to 
aimiltcr:  Presumptuous ! — But  enough 
oi  ihi»  itiibject.  1  ought  to  be  and  am 
iilMiiuluitily  satisfied  with  the  kind  ncep- 
':on  given  to  whHt  1  have  obtruded  upi>n 
:'ie  wnrbi,  in  a  new  light,  and  in  the 
'•|)i Ti  ballon    of   nianv    truly    pious   and 

\  >ur  l.;idys)itp  is  at  a  loss.  \(iu  say, 
''.  i.n<»wi  r  ^I'liie  part*  of  my  i.i>t  leiier. 
':      i    -If  i.ltiivil   tu  magnify  my  patiincL' 


and  humility:  For  what? — For  having 
a  great  opinion  of  your  judgment,  and 
for  inviting  your  correction.  "  Either 
"  ( vou  say)  1  have  more  good-nature  than 
*'  any  man  on  earth,  or  am  certainly  the 
•'  greatest  hypocrite  under  the  sun.''  From 
the  knowledge  I  hope  I  have  of  my  own 
heart,  with  that  whole  heart  I  disclaim 
hypocrisy,  the  lowest  of  all  vices,  in- 
gratitude exct-pted.  Faithful  are  the 
wounds  of  a  friend  ;  and  can  it  require 
any  great  degree  of  patience  to  hear 
characters  blamed  that  were  not  intended 
to  be  perfect  ?  What  battles  have  yoar 
beloved  sister  and  I  fought !  She  has 
reason  to  blame  me  for  my  rusticity  rather 
than  fur  my  yielding. 

Your  Ladyship  could   tales  unfold.     I 

hope  Lady  B will  not  be  quiet,  that 

you  may  be  provoked  to  unfold  them.  I 
am  jjarticularly  glatl,  that  your  Lady- 
ship has  not  the  dislike  to  a  certain  class 
of  females  whom  that  lady  is  so  fond  of 
satirizing.  O!  how  have  I  used  heron  this 
occasion!  She  can  hardly  forbear:  but 
just  touches  them  now,  and  away.  I 
think  I  have  made  her  hall  afraid.  But 
this  Miss  Do — Let  us  join  forces,  Ma- 
dam, against  this  Miss  Do.  There  is 
not  a  better  lady  on  eartli  than  your 
sister,  when  Miss  Do  is  out  of  the  way. 
Strange;  that  so  excellent  a  lady  as  Lady 

R (your  Ladyship's  sister)   should 

be  so  misled  by  such  a  flirt  as  Miss  Do. — 
Yet,  not  so  very  strange  neither:  fori 
know  not  how  it  is,  but  1  myself,  though 
1  could  sometimes  beat  Miss  Do,  seo 
something  to  be  pleased  with  in  that  lively 
girl.  Favour  me,  di-ar  Madam,  with  the 
history  of  this  young  lady,  and  her  airs, 
that  1  n)ay  either  like  her  morcorkss.  1 
am  sure  she  must  have  some  good  quali- 
ties, or  she  could  never  have  had  such  an 
interest  in  ihc  heart  of  a  sister  of  Lady 
Fell  1  in. 

O  that  I  could  have  the  honour  to  jrg 
you    two  dear    sisters   under   my    happy 

roof!      Lady  U gives  me  hope,   that 

she  will  be  in  London  this  winter.  Then 
would  your  Ladyship  and  I,  if  there  were 
occasion,  join  ;  but  there  would  be  no 
occ.isi(tn.  She  wouhl  be  all  goodness. 
Miss  Do  would  not  be  with  her.  She 
never  once,  in  the  visits  she  honoured  ifi 
mc  with,  when  last  in  town,  brought  that 
gul  with  her.  She  only  is  her  compa- 
nion in  her  closet  or  dressing-room  ;  and 
now-and-llien  writes  a  paragraph  for  her 
there.     And  my  lady  is,  in  her  absence 
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so   mild,    so  meelc. — ^Bless  UJ,  Madam, 

I  you  cannot  think  how  mihl  !  how 
week !  —  And  I  am  so  aukward,  for 
not  seeing  any  thing  reproveable  in  her, 
yet  remembering  many  flightinesses  in 
her  writing,  that  I  know  not  how  to  be- 
have myself  to  her. 
A  thousand  thanks  to  jour  Ladyship 
for  your  kind  compliance  with  my  re- 
quest, to  be  entrusted  with  your  papers 
on  the  History  of  Clarissa.  When  ?  By 
what  way  will  they  come  ?  I  was  in 
hopes  that  the  permission,  and  notice  of 
the  transmission,  would  have  been  given 
in  the  same  letter.  They  shall  be  very 
safe  when  they  arrive,  and  attend  your 
Ladyship's  commands  in  the  return. 

I  have  written  to  Mr.  Skelton.  Let 
mc  intrcat  your  acceptance  of  his  Dis- 
courses from  me.  Your  Ladyship  would 
greatly  oblige  me,  if  you  could  inform  me 
of  any  thing  I  or  mine  could  do  here,  to 
give  you  pleasure.     I  am,  &c. 


LETTER   CCVIIL 
Lady  Echlin  to  Mr.  Richardson. 

Dear  Sir,  July  31,  1757. 

T  Know  you  are  inclined  to  judge   fa* 

vourably,  and  naturally  disposed  to 
pity  the  afflicted  :  I  therefore  doubt  not 
your  making  a  reasonable  allowance,  nor 
your  having  tender  compassion  fur  me, 
when  I  assure  you  my  long  silt-nce  hath 
been  occasioned  by  a  woeful  misfortune, 
which  sorely  afilicts  my  heart.  I  cannot 
describe  what  my  anxious  mind  suffered  be- 
tween slender  hope  and  tormenting  fear, 
before  a  melancholy  event  made  me  a 
sorrowful  widow.  Imleed,  Sir,  f  have 
lost  a  tender  husband  ;  a  very  worthy 
valuable  man.  No  wonder  I  am  bit- 
terly afflicted  for  such  a  lamentable 
loss:  but  I  endeavour  to  moderate  my 
grief,  by  considering  it  is  my  duty  to 
submit  patiently  to  the  will  (>f  God.  Al- 
mighty Wisdom,  seeing  what  was  f>cst, 
^nd  goad  for  us,  has  punished  me  deser- 
vedly ;  and  under  this  trial  iet  me  be 
thankful  that  I  have  not  tijp  least  doub: 
of  my  dear  husband  being  hapj  ily  re- 
leased from  a  miserable  state  ot  health, 
A  blessed  change  it  was  for  him,  who 
endured  a  long  and  painful  illness,  with 
exemplary  patience  and  resignation;  con- 
tented to  live  or  die,  as  it  pleased  God 
Almighty.     No  mortal  ever  quilted  this 


life  with  more  apparent  tranquillity.    The 
last  sad  scene,  so  distressing  to  me,  was 
not  unhappy  to   him,  I    am  sure;    and 
that  is  my  consolation.   Excuse  me,  dear 
Sir,  troubling  you   with   my   groans.      I 
shall  add  a  few  lines  more  concerning  my 
present  condition;  for  I  cannot  help  tell- 
ing you,  my  dear  departed  friend   hatli 
testified  his  respect  a!ul  dependance  on  & 
faithful  wife,  by  appointing  me  sole  exe- 
cutrix:   and  I  am  also  guardiun  to  his 
only  nephew,  who  inherits  his  good  uncle's 
estate  and  title.     I   am    as  anxious  for 
this  young  man's  welfare,  as  if  he  were 
my  own  child  :  and  his  uncle  and  I  have 
been  parents  to  him   from  the   hour   he 
was  born.     This  boy's  fathi-r  died  several 
months   before  the  child  came  into   the 
world;  and  his  mournful   mother,  over- 
whelmed with  grief,  expired  immediately 
after  the   birth  of  her  son.     An  infant, 
thus  deprived  of  both  father  and  mother, 
is  a  most   pitiable  case :  but  he  has  not 
been  an  unhappy  orphan ;  and  I  heartily 
wish    my    great   loss   may    not   prove   a 
greater  misfortune  to  him.     At  his  early 
time  of  life,  in  such  circumstances,  and 
in  such  a   libertine  age,    u    boy    under 
seventeen    is   in   a   dangerous    situation. 
God  give  him  grace  to  make  a  right  use  of 
an  uncommon  good  understandins.  lie  is  a 
fine   hopeful  youth  at   present;    has  had 
a  private  education,  not  to  his  disadvan- 
tage in  any  respect;  and   I  hope  to  sec 
him  a  sober  and   serious  student  at  Ox- 
ford, please  God   we  live.     Some  people 
would  I>«  apt  to  think  m<;  impertinent, 
and  perhaps  would  say — What  is  all  this 
to  me? — but  Mr.  Richardson,  I  know,  i$ 
not  such  a  man. 

I  have  seen  Mr.  Sheridan  here  lately; 
he  appeared  to  be  in  protly  good  spirits; 
but  I  think  he  cannot  be  tolerably  happy, 
unli'ss  he  quits  the  slavi'^h  nianageifient, 
which  does  not  better  either  his  hralth  or 
fortune.  The  little  woinler  was  quite  a 
new  scene  to  him;  he  admires  the  ro- 
mantic situation  greatly:  but,  alas!  it 
(Iocs  not  afford  me  pleasure  as  usual ; 
Villarusa  is  not  what  it  was:  all  H|)pears 
dull  and  gloomy,  in  my  tearful  eye, 
though  I  do  labour  lo  recover  my  spirits. 
1  shall  rejoice  to  hear  you  enjoy  sulcU 
a  state  of  health,  as  is  sincerely  wished 
and  prayed  for  by,  dear  Sir,  your,  c^c. 
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LETTER    CCIX. 

Mr.  Ricliardson  to  Lady  Echlin. 

August  12,  17.)7. 

TV/TosT  heartily  fl"  I  condole  with  your 
•^  Ladyship  on  your  very  great  h)ss; 
nnd  should  have  presumed  to  do  it  be- 
fore, had  I  not  het'n  myst-lf  so  ill  in  the 
nervous  w«y,  that  for  some  time  I  was 
unable  to  write;  and  had  I  not  at  other 
times  considered  th.Tl  any  thing  1  could 
offer  by  way  of  consolation  for  so  l.cavy 
:t  dc'privatiop,  to  so  good  a  Christian, 
and  so  ])ious  a  heart,  would  be  needless; 
Mild  that  time,  the  pacifier  of  crery  xvoe, 
ccuM  only,  by  God's  grace,  allevjate 
yovi's.  Nor  did  I  doubt,  that  your 
good  sister,  and  your  favoured  bishop, 
would  be  ready  to  pour  the  balm  of 
Christian  comfort  into  the  wounds  of 
your  mind, 

I  congratulate  you,  Madam,  on  the 
resignation  and  pious  departure  of  the 
gentleman  y<iU  so  tenderly  loved.  What 
pleasure  must  this  give,  <;n  refit  ction,  to 
%uch  a  niind  as  your's !  How  much 
ought  this  reflection  to  alleviate  the  pangs 
that  will  accompany  it  on  the  loss  you 
have  so  recently  su':tained  ! 

Your  ^'i[^arusH  will  be  again  your  VW- 
laru^a  to  you:  but  time  must  have  first 
nellowcfi  v<'nr  afJliction.  A  journey  to 
p'.ngland  will  peiiiaps  be  of  use  to  you: 
to  Oxford,  so  mucii  in  the  way  of  your 
nrwduly':  to  I.arcashire,  receiving  from, 
nnd  giving  comlort  to,  beloved  relations 
there;  to  London,  perhaps  in  company 
of  those  dear  relations,  and  to  a  ixluved 
ilaughler  and  her  young  family,  and  other 
'  frien<ls.  [M«y  I  have  the  honour  to  be 
one  in  tht:  list?]  Then,  after  all  these 
duties  paiii,  and  inclinations  gratified, 
will  your  \'illHru«a  appear  to  you  with 
new  charms;  nor  will  a  tender'sigh  and 
^ilent  tear  to  the  memoiy  ^f  the  dear  ile- 
p.irted,  in  that  little  wonder,  diminish, 
but  rather  exalt,  the  joys  of  your  inedi- 
tiitioii. 

Ciod   Almiiihty  wnrtify  to  your  Lady- 
' 'p  your  present   nfHiction,  is  a  pi;iyer 
I  ji  U]»  by  all  mine,  a*  well  as  by, 

Madum,  your,  ^c. 


LETTER    COX. 

Lady  Echlin  to  Mr.  Richardson. 

Rock  Hermitage,  Nav.  10,  17j7. 

Dear  Sir, 
A  CCF.PT  n:y  grateful  thanks  for  your 
'^*'  last  obliging  favour.  "  Time  (a$ 
"  you  observe)  is  the  jiacifier  of  every 
"  woe,"  with  God's  assistance  ;  anti 
"  time  may  mellow  my  affliction."  Hut 
very  sure  1  am,  deep  wounding  grief  is 
incurable  on  this  side  the  grave.  ''  ViU 
**  larusa  will  again  be  V'lllarusa  to  me," 
you  say.  No,  Sir!  that  is  impossible! 
This  house,  these  admired  improvements, 
this  country,  never  more  can  be  agree- 
able to  me.  If  God  Almighty  permits 
me  to  see  my  native  country  it  is  proba^ 
blc  I  shall  not  return  auain  to  Ireland. 
And  yet  1  am  so  attached  to  my  hermits 
age,  I  feel  unwilling  to  quit  that  bewitch- 
ing little  cell.  When  my  sorrowful  days 
came,  the  little  wonder  was,  and  is,  a 
wonderful  rccreati<ui  to  me  ;  and  thank- 
ful I  am,  that  this  innocent,  retired 
amuH'tnent,  serves  to  unbend  my  niiiul. 
I  wish  INIr.  Richardson  coulil  see  me  in 
that  romantic  situation,  se;ited  on  the 
mid  rock,  the  briny  flood  flowing  withia 
a  few  yards  of  my  feet.  Don't  be  alarmed, 
good  Sir,  you  may  venture  to  sit  by  me  i 
it  is  not  Shakespeare's  dangerous  mid- 
rock. 

I  am  glad  you  call  my  freedom  kind:, 
but  cannot  allow  that  it  is  in  the  least 
condescending  to  acquaint  iMr.  Richard- 
son v.ith  my  afl'tiirs:  nor  should  he,  wha 
so  justly  merits  esteem,  «loubt  his  "  be- 
"  ing  one"  in  the  short  ''  list"  ol  my 
most  valuable  friends;  one  on  whom  I 
could  rely,  and  rep(jse  a  fearless  confi- 
dence. Although  we  are  not  personally 
acquainted,  surely  there  is  friendship 
subbistirig  between  us;  and  if  I  do  ever 
reach  Old  England,  I  trust  my  honoured 
frienil  "  may  live  to  see  the  day." 

I  liope  1113'  young  man  will  not  disap- 
point my  expectation  of  his  settling  at 
the  universit}  ;  but  I  dare  not  be  over- 
sure  of  any  thing  in  this  uncertain  worM. 

I  must  tell  you.  Sir,  our  good  bishop 
gives  me  hopes  of  seeing  hini  in  Great 
liritain;  and  I  hope  you  may  see  that 
agreeable  d  ly,  'i  Ins  excellent  prela'e 
has  been  pani'ularly  kind  to  his  unseen 
admirer,  under  afllictiuii.  N<it  been 
sparing  *•'  to   [n  ur  th«;  balm  of  ('hri'jiian 
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*'  comfort;'*  notViiriE;  is  wantinji;  but  a 
wished-for  visit  from  Patmos.  lUit  why 
should  1  expett  such  a  cnnnj'imeiit.  His 
Lordship,  in  every  letter  tu  me,  men- 
tions Mr.  llichardson  with  great  rejjard. 
1  told  him  you  had  been  so  much  indis- 
posed in  the  nervous  way,  tliat  for  some 
time  you  wore  not  able  to  write.  He 
answered  '*  not  able  to  write!  alas!  that 
"  great  genius!  then   1   must  not  trouble 

the    good    man  with   a  temptation   to 

wiite  to  me." 

I  beg  my  respects  to  Mrs.  Richardson, 
and  to  your  daut;hters,  with  aralcful 
thanks  to  you  and  them,  lor  that  kind 
concern,  and  pious  remembrance,  which 
will  always  be  duly  acknowledged  by, 
dear  Sir,  your,  kc. 


LETTER    CCXL 

Mr.  Richardson  to  Lady  Echlin.  ' 

Dec.  3,  1757. 

"VTou  charm  me,  Madam,  with  your 
description  of  your  rock  hermitage. 
What  a  >weet  retirement  mu><t  it  be,  as 
you  have  improved  it!  "  The  liltle  won- 
"  der,  you  tell  me,  in  your  more  thought- 
*'  ful  luuirs,  was,  and  still  is,  a  wontli-r- 
*'  ful  recreation  to  you;  and  that  you 
*'  are  thankful  (I  am  Mire  }ou  are  \ut 
"  every  relief)  that  this  innocent,  retired 
"  amusement  serves  to  unbend  your  mind." 
And  does  your  Ladyship  wish  that  I 
*'  could  see  you  in  that  romantic  siiua- 
"  tion,  seated  on  the  mid-rock,  the  biinv 
'•  flood  flowing  within  a  tVw  yards  of 
*'  your  feet  ?  Don't  be  alarmed,  Sir, 
*  (add  you  most  condescendingly)  you 
"  may  venture  to  sit  by  me — it  is  not 
*'  Shakespeare's  dangerous  mid-rock." 

What  would  I  give  for  a  sketch  of  this 
I  sweet  hermitage,  and  of  the  wnuders 
round  it,  and  in  prospect  from  it?  With 
*hat  delight  shoulii  I  place  it  near  the 
picture  of  the  huuso  at  Haigh,  wliicli  I 
was  allowed  upon  my  own  terms  (as  this 
must  be)  to  take  a  Copy  of;  youv  beloved 
sisiej's  and  Sir  Roger's  figiues  in  it,  me- 
<litating  the  beauties  of  the  situation! 
May  I  not  hope,  deiir  Madam,  to  be  so 
indulged?  Is  there  not  in  your  know- 
ledge some  young  attist,  that  on  my  ac- 
count could  be  so  employed?  Let  me 
have  in  constant  vie^v,  the  sw(.'er,  the 
'  bewiirhiiig  little  cell  which  >o  attaches 
''toil,  ihc   heart  of  good   Lady  Lchlin, 


*'  which  she  feels  so  unwilling  to  quit; 
'•  which  is,  in  her  deeper  nieriitation,  a 
'*  wonrierfui  recreation  to  her,  and  serves 
"  to  unbend  her  mind,  and  in  which  she 
"  condescends  to  wish  I  could  see  her.'* 

Your  Ladyship  bids  me  hope  for  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  you  in  England  ;  I 
siiould  have  the  more  joy  on  such  a 
wished-for  occasion,  as  I  think  the  change 
of  scene  must  be  of  consolation  and  di- 
version to  you ;  anil  as  you  must  give  and 
receive  so  much  delight  to  and  from  such 
near  and  dear  relations,  as  you  have 
here;  and  the  rather  as  you  arc  of  opi- 
nion that  Villarusa,  consolatory  as  it  is 
at  times  to  you,  can  never  be  all  that  it 
once  was  to  you. 

If  the  land  and  sea  views  I  am  a  pe- 
titioner for,  with  your  sweet  hermitage, 
cannot  be.  conveniently  granted,  a  sketch 
in  Indian-ink  or  black  lead  on  vellum, 
would  delight  me,  hanging  before  me  in 
view  of  your  dear  sister  an<l  Sir  Roger's 
Haigh.  Still,  my  dear  Lady,  either  way, 
on  my  own  terms. 

God  bless  your  youns  gentleman,  vfmr 
warn!  may  ho  answer  all  your  pious  cares 
and  wishes!    Your,  &:c. 


LETTER    CCXII. 

Ladj/  Echlin  to  Mr.  Richardson, 

Jan.  5,  n^X 
13  R  it  known  to  you,  dear  Sir,  I  long 
■^  since  intended  to  send  you  a  sketch 
of  my  humble  cell,  which  you  are  please«l 
to  wish  for,  and  desire  to  have,  upon 
your  own  terms;  pray,  dear  Sir,  don't 
name  that  word  again;  if  you  mention 
any  thing  like  it,  you  quite  spoil  tij« 
Compliment.  I  have  a  young  artist,  a 
fair  lady.  She  was  drawing  Mith  hor  In- 
dian-ink, prettily  employed  in  rliat  ro- 
mantic situation;  but,  alas!  unhappy 
days  came — you  know  how  it  has  i)eeii 
with  me,  and  I  will  not  again  troul>le 
you  with  my  groans,  if  I  can  help  it. 

"  What  would  you  give  for  n  sketch 
"  of  that  hermitage,  i^C."  Why  yon 
have  given  ail  I  could  wish;  you  have 
honoured  my  favourite  by  your  must 
pleasing  reqtiest;  and  its  picture  you  shall 
have,  please  God  we  live.  J^tit  this  piece 
of  plain  nafu»"p,'  is  bv  no  means  fit  to  bo 
placed  near  that  palatmn  mansion  hotise, 
llnigh.  I  wj'.h  1  mav  -ee  it  tixed  in  your 
pli'aiant,    rural  rereir.      Indeed,    Sir,   [ 
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do  hop*  to  place  it  with  my  own  hands, 
at  Parsoii's  Gretn — if  I  live  to  reach  the 
bouth  of  EnglanJ,  1  trust  we  shall  meet. 

I  received  a  letter  from  Patmos  this 
week;  our  right  reverend  friend  is  in 
good  health,  thank  God,  and  talks  of  his 
intended  trip  to  Great  Britain.  If  thsre 
is  such  another  divine  under  the  sun, 
Mhat  would  I  give,  to  have  him  my  young 
gentleman's  preceptor,  at  Oxford.  I  am 
ahxious  al)Out  this  material  point;  a  dis- 
creet, good  clergyman  I  want  for  that 
purpose:  would  much  rather  choose  a 
real  good  Chribtian,  than  what  the  world 
calls  a  clever  learned  man.  1  have  ap- 
plied to  the  good  Ui^hop  ot  Oxford,  for 
his  advice  and  assistance  on  the  import- 
ant occasion.  My  friend  Ashurst  con- 
sulted his  Lordship,  sine!  I  depend  greatly 
upon  hi^  recommendati'-n.  lie  is  my 
second  behl  bishop  in  the  world — no  mo- 
dern, cjril-))liiying  prelate. 

"  It  would  <io  you  good,  to  be  em- 
*'  ployed  in  any  way  that  would  do  me 
"  >ervice,  or  give  me  pleasure.  "  I  grate- 
fully ihank  you,  dear  Sir.  If  you  are 
j;ot  the  man  justly  entitled  "to  the  sa- 
"  cred  nume  of  Iricnd,"  I  know  not  who 
■  .in  deserve  if,  ar.il  if  I  should  not  highly 

ilue  such  uncommon  friendship,  most 
liiiwuitliy  must  I  be  of  Mr.  Richardson's 
friendly  leganl. 

Your  piourniiig  wax  and  paper,  alarm- 
ed me.  Uejoiir*  d  I  am,  all  is  well  ut 
home.  Many  happy  years  may  you  and 
your  fan)ily  enjoy  icgcthei,'  sincerely 
prays  your  less  happy  much  obliged,  &c. 


LETTER    CCXIIl. 
Ladji  KcIiUh  to  Mr.  Ixichardson. 

l-ccouibcr  13,   I7j9. 

/^ooD  Mr.  Richardson,  it  is  not  in  my 
power  to  say  how  highly  I   esteem 
und  value  your  cordial   friendship,    nor 
enough  to  admire  your  gooil  and   gener- 
ous heart.     Your  unseen  friciid  would  ill 
deserve  such  an  invitation,  attenderl  with 
■  II  imaginable  kindness,  could  she  allow 
that  so   bountiful  a  scheme  for   her  ac- 
fornmodatiun  "  is  only   :i  mere  otier  of 
"  friendly   civility."     Dear  Sir,  I  think 
It  HtTectionalrly  kmd  and  obli::in2;  "  and 
think  you,"  Sir,  I  can  imn^ini   "  pri- 
vacy or  retirement  would  be  broken  in 
npon?'*    No,  surely;  in  Mr.  Riehard- 
'•   '  <  !'<.p,    who  could   have   qny  iuch 


apprehension  ?  "  A  family  without  se- 
*'  crels ;  lovers  of  privacy,"  and  not  fre- 
quent visitors;  such  always  find  comfort 
at  a  home  agreeable  to  themselves,  and 
render  it  so  to  others  of  the  same  rational 
turn  and  taste.  Don'l  talk  of  a  genteel 
neighbourhood  to  Dame  Echlin;  she  has 
nothing  to  say  to  such  fine  people,  for 
you  are  to  know,  and  I  hope  you  will 
see,  that  she  is  not  at  all  genteel,  in  the 
fashionable  sense  of  that  expression. 

Please  God  we  live,  I  trust  we  shall 
meet  at  Parson't>  Green:  to  pay  my  re- 
spects to  you,  good  Sir,  and  your  agree- 
able family,  is  my  sole  inducement,  and 
will  afford  me  sufficient  pleasure,  with- 
out additional  company.  It  is  very  un- 
genteel  not  to  be  always  young,  but  it  is 
past  noon  with  me,  and  too  late  in  the 
evening  to  be  much  gratified  with  novel- 
ty. You  are  pleased  to  call  your  Villa 
a  little  place;  but  I  am  sure  it  is  a  pa- 
lace compared  to  the  £mall  habitation 
Lady  Echlin  makes  her  real  home  at  pre- 
sent. I  only  desire  to  live  quiet  in  this 
pleasure-mad  world. 

La<ly  B—  informed  you,  I  suppose, 
that  I  tarried  several  weeks  at  llaigh. 
Thank.'"ul  I  am  for  the  satisfaction  of  see- 
ing my  two  sisters  and  many  valuable 
friends  in  good  health.  It  was  a  pleas- 
ing surprise  to  meet  my  friend  Greene  at 
my  first  arrival  in  Lancbshire,  and  we 
spent  several  days  together  at  llaigh.  In 
Lady  B — 's  dressing-room,  I  was  intro- 
duced to  Mr.  Richardson  in  elfigy;  and 
I  rejoiced  to  see  that  agreeable  portrait, 
which  has  such  a  pleasant  countenance; 
it  looks  pleased  with  notice  from  a  friend- 
ly eye,  and  seems  to  return  a  sensible 
obliging  smile.  I  am  assured  the  resem- 
blance is  so  stiong  I  could  not  mistake 
the  original  in  "  the  Mall,"  or  the  "  Bird- 
"  cage  Walk." 

Lady  B —  gave  me  a  particular  ac- 
count of  that  most  humane  and  pious  act 
of  charity — the  Magdalen-house  ;  and 
truly  glad  I  am,  that  so  religious  an  asy- 
lum is  provided  for  the  most  miserable 
creatines  upon  earth.  I  thank  you, 
good  Sir,  for  presenting  me  with  two  vo- 
lumis  on  this  subject.  Cases  so  shock- 
ingly  uidiappy  are  pitiable,  and  none  are 
more  worthy  of  compassion  than  real  pe- 
nitent sinners.  Your  prelMCe  is  a  most 
excellent  fine  discourse;  one  need  not  be 
H  conjurer  to  discover  the  writer.  Who 
but  the  author  of  Clarisi-a  could  so  sensi- 
blv  nfl'ort   and   touch   a    r»-ader  with   the 
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penitent's  lamentable  story,  and  with  a 
benevolent  Grandison  spirit,  help  for- 
ward a  charitable  \vv)rk,  to  succour  and. 
promote  the  future  welfare  of  bo  many 
wretched  and  forlorn  ?  And  it  is  to  be 
hoped  a  IxMintiful  subscription  will  be 
continually  supporting  this  laudable  in- 
stitution. 

With  repeated  thanks  for  all  you>  fa- 
vours, I  subscribe  with  pleasure,  dear 
Sir,  your,  kc. 


LETTER     CCXIV. 

T/ic  Rev.  Mr.  Ilildeslej/  to  Mr.  Ric/i- 
ardson. 

Bishop's  Court,  Isle;  of  Maun, 
August  20,  ITGO. 

Worthy  Sir, 
'T'nE  revival  of  a  corrcsponde:ice,    so 
"*~    long  dormant,  may   possibly  require 
some  apology,  or  at  least  some  reason, 
for  it. 

The  seeing  two  such  respectable  names 
as  Dr.  Young's  and  Mr.  S.  Uicliardson's, 
among  the  subscribers  to  Dr.  Doddridge's 
Fainili)  Expositor,  inclines  nic  to  hope 
that  work  commands  some  share  of  your 
approbation  and  esteem :  and  from  th«; 
motive  of  that  pcrsuasi(jn,  J  am  induced 
to  request  a  piece  of  fricn<ily  trotible 
from  you,  viz.  of  procuring  for  me  a  set 
of  the  new  edition  of  it  from  ;Mr.  lliving- 
ton.  It  is  designed  for  a  pres(  nt  to  an 
old  friend  and  acquaintance  of  mine 
(whose  welfare  and  happiness  I  have 
much  at  heart)  the  worthy  and  amiable 
Lady  Lambard,  of  the  vine  at  Sevenoaks, 
in  Kent.  Order  them,  if  it  may  be, 
without  the  pictures,  which,  in  my  poor 
opinion,  are  a  very  needless  ornament  to 
a  work  of  that  sort. 

The  same  insuperable  curiosity  that 
sent  my  pen  and  person  to  Salisbury 
C.iurt,  prompted  me  also  to  seek  the  ac- 
qaaintunce  of  that  singularly  happy  in- 
structor, whose  pious  laljours^  I  have 
long  reverenced  and  admired.  I  had  the 
agreeable  favour  of  receiving  two  or 
three  letters  from  him,  and  was  within  a 
. ,few  hours  of  a  personal  interview  with 
him,  by  his  own  appointment,  in  Lon- 
don, the  last  time,  I  believe,  he  was 
thert.  Bating  some  geulle  hints  at  forms 
and  orders,  and  some  tew  points  wherein 
lie  difl'ers  from  the  established  church  of 
|Cnglan<l,    which   his  education    (though 


greatly  guarded  and  softened  by  his  cha- 
ritable spirit)  naturally  produced  from 
him,  I  cannot  help  thinking  and  saying  1 
never  had  a  more  agreeable  correspon- 
dent. 

The  six  volumes  of  the  Family  Exposi- 
tor, above  referred  to,  contain  as  much 
matter  of  real  edification,  as  any  per- 
formance of  the  kind  I  have  ever  met 
with.  And  I  ihould  be  very  glad  (if  not 
too  troublesome  lo  you  to  use  your  pen) 
of  receiving  the  pleasure  of  your  opinion, 
and  of  what  yen  have  heard  your  excel- 
lent friend  of  Welwyn  say  of  it.  I  dare 
venture  to  hope  (though  perhaps  he  will 
not  allow  him  (Doddridge)  the  title  of 
an  original)  that  both  the  Doctor  and 
you  will  concur  with  me  in  pronouncing 
him  a  most  affectionately  pious,  and  truly 
Christian  writer. 

I  know  not  whether  the  distance  of  my 
present  exotic  situation,  adiled  to  that 
t)f  the  date  of  my  last  letter  lo  you,  may 
be  looked  upon  as  a  bar  to  my  title  (if  ( 
ever  ha<l  any)  and  lo  iny  reque'-t,  to  be 
retained  iu,  or  restored  u>,  tiie  roll,  of 
those  you  call  ^our  friends:  but  if  you 
will,  by  any  hand  whatever,  be  pleasetl 
to  certify  me  of  your  health,  and  of  your 
accepting  and  excusing  the  freedom  [. 
have  here  taken,  it  will  be  a  particular 
satisfaction  to  him,  who  here  subscril)es, 
with  great  truth,  dear  and  worthy  Sir, 
your's,  &c. 


LETTER    CCXV. 

ilir.  Ricfiardson  to  the  Rex\  Mr,  Hit" 
desley. 

Sept.  10,  1760, 
My  good  Lord, 
T  KECEivi'.D,  with  great  pleasure,  your 
"*■  favour  of  the  26rh  of  last  mmith, 
which  your  Lordship  kinilly  calls  the  re- 
vival of  a  correspondence,  and  with  the 
greati  r  for  that  very  reason;  for  no  one 
more  sincerely  respects  your  Lordship 
than  myself. 

J  cannot  say  that  I  have  read  the  Ex- 
positor. 1  have  been  exceedingly  ill  in 
what  I  may  call  the  paralytic  way,  so 
that  I  have  been  obliged  to  lay  asiile  the 
pen,  and  to  lessen  such  of  my  attentions 
in  the  readiiig  way,  as  did  not  iininedi- 
ately  relate  to  my  business  and  family  ni- 
fairs;  and  had  not  given  directiMns  t<»  the 
proprietors  of  the  work,  to  put  me   lowq 
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as  A  subscribtr  to  it.  It  was  a  spontane- 
ous act  of  thrirown:  anti  s«»  (f'>r  aught 
i  know)  it  is  wiili  ipgarci  to  nur  Wflv^yn 
Irirnd ;  for  thiMigh  I  kiuiw  that  Dr. 
Young  greatly  rf>pcctc(l  Dr.  Dodtiri'lge, 
Jor  sonu*  of  his  formrr  wrilingSj  I  never 
heard  him  nicnti<Mi  this.  Hut  your  high 
opinion  «if  ii,  will  noi  sulTer  me,  for  my 
part,  to  belong  \ruiiout  it. 

Allow  me,  my  Lord,  to  say,  there  is 
me  paragraph  in  your  favour  before  me, 
ihiit  gave  me  murh  psiin  at  first  reading* 
It  is  that  wliich  bf^ins  "  I  know  not 
**  whether  the  «listiiiice  be  a  bar  to  my 
**  title,  if  I  ever  had  any!  [what  an  if!] 
•'  and  to  my  refjuest."  My  dear  good 
Lord,  permit  nn>  with  the  highest  rc- 
^pect,  to  rejoice  in  your  comlescension 
in  allowing  me  to  rank  your  Lordship  in 
the  roll  ot  my  mo«t  revered  and  estima- 
ble friends:  a  liberty  I  shall  be  prcud  of 
taking  to  the  last  hour  of  my  life. 

I  am  entirely  of  opinion  with  you,  my 
Lord,  in  relation  to  pictures  in  books 
written  on  divine  sul jects.  Those  in 
Milton,  for  example,  in  which  the  angels 
ore  represented  cloatlicd,  the  man  and 
woman  quite  naked,  arc  equally  absurd 
and  indecent.  I  am,  my  Lord,  with  the 
greatest  and  most  respectful  esteem. 

Your,  &c. 


LETTER    CCXVL 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Hihhsley  tu  Mr.  Rich- 
ardson. 

Isle  of  Mann,  Nov.  11,1 7fO. 
7t  was  a  singular  pleasure  to  me,  to  f-ee 

the  worthy  Mr.  Kichardson's  hand  to 
piper,  though  I  fear,  somewhat  trouble- 
»<-me  to  him  to  atliird  it  me.  It  would 
Iwive  been  rqnnlly  obliging,  good  Sir,  if 
\oti  b»H  wrote  b\  an  anianurnsis,  could 
\ou  |)nt  have  suhmitted  to  that  morliti- 
cjition. 

The  compliment  you  arc  pleaded  to 
make  me,  <'!'  procuring  Doddridge's  Inst 
wnrk  le»r  your«elf.  on  account  of  my 
'  i  "  K^n  of  It,  I  hope  will  be  amply  re- 
;  c'  tiy  thj*  pleaiure  and  emolument  you 
Hill  rtceive  from  the  perusal  of  it:  and 
•  bnt  um-.f  of  the  iitieittion  you  still  be- 
•tr"w  on  vnr  family  afFHirs.  vou  will  not 
liiink  f-.n  ign  to  them,  to  be  employed  in 
tlir  Family  t^.\pO'«itor;  the  blessed  effects 
'••   •'     '  .    I  trust,  wiil  remain,  w!.ci»  we 


and  our  families  shall  be  no  more — witU 
respect  to  all  earthly  cares. 

I   aw    sorry  to  hear  the  account  you 
give  of   Dr.  \oung's  impending  misfor- 
tune,* whereby   the   public,    as  well    as 
hiinsclt,  are   likely  to   be  such  great  suf- 
ferers.    You  do   me  the  honour  to  join 
me  with  yourself  in  calling  him  our  friend. 
It   is  an   honour  I   should   be  very  proud 
of  sutlicient  title  to.     The  friendship  of 
so  vuluablij  a  person,  in  every  respect,   I 
was  ever,    indeed,    ambitious   to   obtain 
and  cultivate  whilst   he   was  my  neigh- 
bour fi-r  upwards  of  twenty  years;  and 
for  that  end,  have  often   intruded  upon 
him,  as  I  did  on  another  certain  genius ; 
and  in  which  borrowed  credit  of  knowing 
and  endeavouring  to  be  known  tf)  worthy 
and  ingenious  ptrsons,  I  cannot  say  but 
I     have    sometimes    happily    succeeded. 
The  impertinence  of   my    frequent  visits 
to  him   (for,  impertinent  must  that  liber- 
ty be  deemed,  which  in  so  many  years 
failed   to   receive  the  encouragement  of 
ever  seeing  him   once  at  my  house,  be- 
yond  the  threshold   of  my  door)     how- 
ever,   was   amply    rewarded  ;    fora-mnch 
as,  1  can  truly  say,  he  never  received  me 
but   with   agreeable,  open  complacency; 
and  I   never   left  him    but  with  profitable 
pleasure    and     improvement.      lie    was^ 
one  or  other,  the  most  modest,  the  most 
patient  of  c<;ntradiction,  and  the  most  in- 
forming and  entertaining,  of  any  man  (at 
least  of  any  man  who  bad  so  just  prpt»-n- 
sions  to   pertinacity  and    reserve)   I    evef 
conversed  with.     This,  Sir,  I  do  not  tell 
you,  to  certify  you  of  the  Doctoi's  cha* 
racter,  who  are  much    better  acqiiainteil 
with  it,    from  your  own    knowiidge  of 
him ;    but   to  nppcal  to  you,    from  the 
justice   I    do   him,  with  re-pect  to  mine* 
I   hope  to  hear  a   better  account  of  him, 
as  to   the  malady,  he  is  apprehensive  of; 
for  he  is  a  man,    1  think,  of  singul::r  im- 
portance to  the  ClMistian  woriil.     1  pray 
Heaven  may  think  so  too. 

With  my  thanks  for  yonr  hi'^t  farour, 
and  my  sincere  |)rayers  for  your  health 
and  prosperity,  1  remaiiij  clear  Sir, 

Yotir,  &c. 

P.  S.  Prfty*  who  is  this  Yorick?  (a 
prebendary  ot  York,  I  know  he  is).  But 
what  say  yon  lo  his  compositions,  that 
have  of  late  commanded  so  much  of  the 
attention   and  r.dmiratiun   ot   tiie  was  of 
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the  present  age.  I  am  told,  they  have 
the  coujitennnce  and  recommendation  of 
some  ingenious  Dulchoss:    Is  this  true  or 

Ijiot  ?  1  doubt,  as  you  are  nn  author 
ymirsdf,  possessed  of  the  veneration  and 
applause  of  the  public,  your  modesty  will 
liot  incline  you  to  oblige  me  with  your 
Teal  sfiitiments,  at  least  not  with  the 
Xvhole  of  them.  The  best  apology  tor  this 
freedom  is  the  title  you  allow  me  to  your 
friendship. 
As  I  am  an  exile,  you  will  readily  im- 
agine, how  acceptable  is  every  line  I  re- 
ceive from  my  native  country ;  and  pro- 
portionably  more  so,  when  dated  from 
Salisbury  Court. 

Alas!   his  late   Majesty  of  Great  Bri- 
in  ^U(ldenly  snatch'd  away;  but  yet  we 
«nay  say — full  of  years  and  full  of  glory ! 


LETTER    CCXVII. 

Mr,  Richardson  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hil- 

ileslcy. 

London,  Sept.  24,  1761. 
IpNCOiTRAGED  by  one  letter,  written 
-*-^  b)  ine  with  tolerable  steadiness,  my 
only  amanuensis,  my  daughter  Patty, 
not  being  well,  shame  and  duty  oblige 
me  to  try  what  I  can  do  myself  to  so  re- 
spectable a  friend — so  your  Lordship  al- 
lows me  to  call  you. 

I  have  the  great  plensure  of  congratu- 
lating you,  on  Dr.  Young's  good  state 
of  health,  and  on  his  abated  apprehen- 
sions ot  tho  calamity  he  dreaded  ;  as  well 
as  on  a  promotion  that  does  equal  honour 
to  his  acceptance,  and  to  the  conferrer's, 
the  royal  conferrer's  choice  and  nomina- 
tion ;  and  still  the  more  in  his  own  opi- 
nion, as  he  is  the  immediate  successor 
and  heir  of  one  of  the  best  divines,  and 
soundest  Christian';,  and  usefullest  geni- 
us, that  ever  graotd  a  court,  or  a  na- 
tion, I  may  say— Dr.  Stephen  Males, 
clerk  of  the  closet  to  her  Royal  High- 
ness the  Princess  of  Wales;  and  upon 
the  recommendation  of  his  Majesty  him- 
self, as  a  noble  peer  assured  me  yester- 
day. This,  I  know,  is  a  circumstance 
that  your  Lordship  will  hear  with  plea- 
sure. 

Who  is  this  Vorick?  you  are  pleased 
to  ask  me.  You  cannot,  I  imagine,  have 
looked  into  his  books:  execrable  1  can- 
not but  call  them  ;  for  1  am  told  that  the 
third  and  fourth  volunvjs  are  worse,  if 


possible,  than  the  two  first;  which,  only, 
I  have  had  the  patience  to  run  through. 
One  extenuating  circumstance  attends 
his  works,  that  they  are  too  gross  to  be 
iri  flaming. 

My  duughfer  shall  transcribe  for  me 
the  sentiments  of  a  young  lady,  us  writ- 
ten to  another  lady,  her  friend  in  the 
country,  on  the  publication  of  the  two 
first  volumes  only. 

"  lla]>py  are  you  in  your  retircmenf, 
"  where  you  read  what  books  you  choose, 
"  eitlier  for  instruction  or  entertain- 
*'  ment;  but  in  this  f)olish  town,  we  arc 
"  obli;;ed  to  read  every  foolish  book  that 
"  fashion  renders  prevalent  in  conversa- 
"  tion;  and  I  am  horribly  out  of  hu* 
"  mour  with  the  prenent  tast.e,  which 
"  makes  people  ashamed  to  own  they 
"  have  not  read,  what  if  fashion  did  not 
*'  authorise,  they  would  with  more  rea- 
"  son  blush  to  say  they  had  read  !  Per- 
**  haps  some  polite  person  from  London, 
''  may  have  forced  this  piece  into  your 
"  hands,  but  give  it  not  a  place  in  your 
"  library;  let  not  Tristram  Shandy  be 
•'  ranked  among  the  well  chosen  authors 
"  there.  1 1  is,  indeed,  a  little  book, 
"  and  little  is  its  merits,  though  great  has 
"  been  the  writer's  reward  !  Unaccoun- 
*'  table  wildness;  whimsical  digressions; 
'•  comical  incohcrencies ;  uncommon  in- 
'•  (icccncies;  all  with  an  air  of  novelty, 
*'  has  c-  relied  the  reader's  attention,  and 
*' applause  has  flown  from  one  to  an- 
"  other,  till  it  is  almost  singular  to  dis- 
"  approve  :  even  the  bishops  admire  and 
"  recompense  his  wit,  though  his  own 
"  character  as  a  clergyman  seems  much 
"  impeached  by  printing  such  gross  and 
"  vulgar  tales,  hs  no  decent  mind  can 
"  endure  without  extreme  disgust !  Yet 
*'  1  will  do  him  justice;  and,  if  forced 
'*  by  friends,  or  led  by  curiosity,  you 
*'  have  read,  and  laughed,  and  almost 
*'  cried  at  I'ristram,  I  will  agree  with  you 
"  that  there  is  subject  for  mirth,  ami 
"  sDHie  afl'ecting  strokes  :  Y''orick,  Uncle 
"  Toby,  and  Trim,  are  admirably  cha- 
**  racierised,  and  very  interesting,  and 
*'  an  excellent  sermon  of  a  peculiar  kind, 
*'  on  conscience,  is  introduced ;  and  I 
"most  admire  the  author  for  hisjudg- 
"  ment  in  seeing  the  town's  folly  in  the 
*'  extravagant  praises  and  favours  heaped 
"  on  him  ;  for  he  says,  he  passed  unno. 
*'  ticed  by  the  world  till  he  put  on  a  fool'ti 
('  coat,  and  since  that  every  body  ad- 
''  mires  him ! 

3Q  "But 
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*'  But  mark  my  prophecy,  that  by  an- 
««  other  season,  this  performarce  will  be 
««  Mk  much  fitcryeH,  as  it  is  now  ex- 
«'  tolled";  f'T  it'  has  not  intrinsic  me- 
«'  rit  suffii  ieit  to  prevent  its  sinkinp, 
'•  uht'n  no  longer  uj  heltl  by  the  short- 
*'  lived  bieath  of  fashion:  and  yet  an- 
«'  other  pn.phvcy  I  ulltr,  thai  this  ridi- 
*'  culuus  compound  will  be  the  cause  of 
*'  many  more  produciion?,  witless  and 
*'  humourlfss,  perhaps,  but  indecent  and 
"  absurd  ;  till  the  town  will  be  punished 
*'  for  undue  t-ncournjiemtnt,  by  being  poi- 
«'  soned  wiih  disgusttul  noni.eii5e." 

I  have  not  been  able  of  a  long  time  to 
write  so  niu;b  and  so  steadily.  I  bt-gin 
to  be  scnsilde  of  failure  in  my  fingers; 
but  ill  my  heart  shall  be  ever. 

Your  lordship's,  &c. 


LETTER    CCXVIIL 

Tht  Rev.  Mr.  Hildesky  to 
Mr.  Richardsoit. 

Bishop's  Court,  j\pril   I,  ITiJl. 
Dear  Sir, 
"V7i)i'R      paragraph    relating     to     Dr. 
-*•     Vtiuna,    cop.rirniing  what   1  saw  in 
the    newspapers,     did,     as    you     rightly 
judprd,  givf  me  much  pleasure  ;   not  so 
jnuch  or  altogether  on  his  accouiit,  as  of 
the  family  he  is  likely  to  provt*  a  blessing 
to.  b\  supplying  the  great  loss  her  I'oyal 
Htghnes«  and   lu»r  oft>pring  have-  suffered 
in  (lie  (leutli  of  her  lati-  pious  and  worthy 
curator,    in   bt^r  domestic  s)>irituul  con- 
cerns.    My  loiig  acquaintance  and  cor- 
rispondcnce  with  the  late  Dr.  Hales,  has 
•  ft'unif'd  me,  not  only  gr»  at  pleastire  an<l 
nuolumout,  with  regard  to  myself,   but 
likewise  occaMnn  to  know,  what  a  benefit 
hr  W4*  {'■>  the  Christian  and  philos()|>h;cal 
Mi.rhl  in  geiitral  ;   ar.d  to  muIi  as  eiijoyid 
h  4  more  uiiniediate  personal  instructiorts 
in  purlieu  :ir.      And  I  have  no  doubt,   by 
wImI   h;s   mu  ie^ty    has  allowed    him,   in 
point  «•!  frieitdship,  to  impait,  to  Mhoni 
nr\t,  uiitier  G(mI,  ihc  excellent  qualiiics 
of  M   prewt  personH<ie,  whom    ilie   nation 
liath  enfrri^iard  the  most  lavourabip  con- 
ceptions ot,  nre  to  be  aitiiby.ed.    I  .wrote 
to  li.e  j;ood   niHit,    the    l.'i'h   of  October 
I-"!,  un«i,  noiwiilistaiuliiig  ihp  usually  un- 
reriaiii  p•l^snKe   ot    letters  to    ;tMd    from 
liciue,  ihr.>u<:h    the   various    h.iixls    they 
•re  c«<niu>nied   to,    by  een   ard    iar.<l.    I 
rccKtvKu  an  tiuswer  from  hun  of  two  fuiio 
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pag:es,  close  wrote,  dated  the  25th  of  the 
same  month  ;  at  the  conclusion  of  which, 
after  his  customary  manner  of  supplicat- 
ing heaven  in  my  behalf ;  he  says,  '*  This 
•'  Is  a  long  letter  for  one  in  his  8-lth 
"  year." 

Your  happeniiig  to  mention  this  great 
and  good  friend  of  mine,  has  led  me  to 
express  thus  much  of  my  feeling  sense  of 
the  loss  I  have  in  him  personally,  besides, 
what  I  share  in  common  with  the  public, 
and  which,  I  conceive,  you  readily  in- 
dulge me  in.  As  my  father  had.  the  hor. 
nour  of  dispensing  the  first  rudiments  o( 
his  education,  the  Doctor  thought  proper 
to  transfer  some  pari  of  that  regard,  he 
bad  for  his  tutor,  to  the  less  worthy  son: 
an>l  which  I  have  enjoyed  without  ini- 
lerruption  for  near  forty  years — even 
i-u-arly  within  a  few  weeks  of  his  death, 
if  1  am  not  so  Iiappy  in  the  like  intimacy 
with  his.  no  less  excellent  successor,  at 
Leicester  Hou-^e,  f  most  sincerely  rejoice 
i!i,  and  partake  of,  the  satisfacii(-n,  iill 
(hi;'1  they  are  very  many)  who  are  not 
strangers  to  his  admirably  adapted  ta- 
lents lor  tlie  interesting  and  important 
province  he  is  appoitjted  to:  interesting, 
I  mean,  to  the  llo\al  family,  and  in 
them  to  the  public  national  welfare ; 
and  in.  that  light,  1  am  persuaded.  Dr. 
Youiii}  wilj  shine  most  gloriously  !  You 
will  do  me  a  favour,  when  opportunity 
offers,  if  you  will  be  pleased  to  tell  hiir., 
that  a  (|Uf)iHlam  neighbour  of  lii>,  in 
Hertfordshire,  desires  his.  acceptance  of 
hearty  congratulations,  on  the  occasion 
he  is  going  to  have  pot  into  his  liiMids,  trf 
being,  next  under  (jod,  wbal  I  knov/  he 
delights  to  be,  ti.e  happy  instrument  tjf 
much  gt'od,  and  ft  being  nioie  atid  moie 
the  pninoter  of  that  religion,  he  has  long 
been  an  ornament  to. 

Your  stricture";,  good  Sir.  upon  the  in- 
delicatel\  wiliy  Y«iiii.k,  Ironi  that  little  [ 
accidentally  rea<l  of  ^I)alrleles•.  Shiiiidy 
(lor  thai  little  «.is  eiiongli  to  f(jrbid  me  to 
read  more)  I  belie\e  tf>  be  very  just. 
(.\s  to  the  la«lies,  tiiey  mjjy  be  allo\«ed  to 
understand  no  li.irm  in  what  they  r«ad; 
but  our  sex,  I  doiihf,  liMve  no  pieienyoiib 
l<'S'.icli  a  plea  ot  iiifonceptioii.) 

'i'hat  corrupt  natuie  shouid  be  pleased 
with  what  mini.-ters  plentifully  to  the  foul 
imyginnfif  n  of  the  p«dlijted  heart,  is  not 
stiangc;  but,  that  ^pMilual  men,  and  ec- 
clesiastical digi;ilnries  should  countenance 
and  encourage  such  a  production,  is  hanlly 
Ljipiiblc  oi  any  sort  ot  defence.    IJowever, 
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I  hear  from  several,  and  those  very  good 
Jwuds,  that  now  the  laugh  is  pretty  well 
»ubsi(led,  many  beijin  to  be  heartily 
^shamed  at  that  which  had  raised  it. 

\Vhenev£'r  it  suits  you  (lut  per  se  ant  per 
alteram  ;  to  hi'ur  ifom  you,  will  much 
oblige  yours,  ice. 


LETTER    CCXIX. 
'The  Rev.  Mr.  Loftus  to  Mr.  Richardson, 

Dublin,  Nov.  1-2,   1756. 

Dear  Sir, 
Tt  is  Ions;  since  my  real  esteem  for  you 
■  has  given  me  a  right  to  make  use  of 
thiit  a(i"fCU(.'nate  expn-ssion,  and  since  you 
have  encouraged  me  in  it,  I  shall  con- 
stantly make  use  of  it. 

Till  you  had  sent  them  to  me,  I  did  not 
see  your  roijsons  for  concludingSir  Charles 
Giandison's  story  in  the  way  you  have 
done;  but,  since  I  hnve  considered  them, 
1  am  entirely  satisfied. 

It  is  the  business  of  all3'our  friends  to 
dissuade  you  from  jjny  close  application 
to  your  studies.  Soin<!  lime  a:^o  I  was  much 
pleased  with  a  pap<r  of  l-'iiddiug's,  wherein 
lie  represt-nli'd  ilic  different  effects  which 
the  labour  of  the  hands  and  the  head  had 
upon  the  constitution.  By  the  former  there 
was  constantly  procured  a  good  appetite, 
refreshing  sleep,  health,  strength,  and 
high  sp'riis;  bi)t  by  the  latter,  every  one 
of  those  (fllcts  were  almost  ahrays  re^- 
versed;  and  this  1  h^d  the  mortification 
myself  of  experiencing  some  time  after- 
wards. I  had  closely  confined  myself  to 
writing  fo:  mure  than  half  a  year,  and 
the  conseqiiencp  whs,  thai  n^y  r.ights  were 
sleepless,  my  appetite  gone,  my  head  be- 
come giddy,  ;»i)d  1  was  hardly  able  to 
walk  ;  and,  from  being  one  of  the  most 
cheerful  jut-ri  in  the  world,  1  was  sunk 
into  such  an  extreme  dejection,  that  I 
could  find  no  pleasure  in  «ny  thing,  nqr 
think  that  any  could  be  found  in  them. 
But  from  this  wretched  condition  I  was 
soon  roiizeil,  by  ren>ounling  my  long 
neglected  horses,  and  riiling  abroad  for 
two  or  three  hours  every  tair  day  j  for, 
by  this  means,  I  v»as  in  a  month  or  tw(j 
restored  to  my  former  health,  and  taught 
this  piece  of  wisdom  into  the  bargain, 
never  to  a|>|)ly  my>elf  again  to  study  with 
such  an  ititen-.e  application  as  long  as  I 
:ihall  live.  I  wish  that  my  most  esteemed 
friend  may  see  m  this   both  the  cause  uf 


his  weak  nerves,  and  the  proper  method 
to  obtain  a  remedy  for  them. 

I  am  really  astonished  at  the  Accottnt 
you  give  of  the  manner  of  your  writinj;. 
There  is  in  your  persons  a  difference  and 
peculiarity  of  character  so  preserved 
through  the  whole  of  their  actions,  that  I 
could  never  imagine  but  that  this  pro- 
ceeded from  a  long  and  careful  revisal  of 
your  work.  But  I  am  to  inform  you 
from  hence,  that  it  is,  in  all  probabihty, 
a  vain  attempt  for  you  to  think  of  doing 
any  thing  with  yourself  by  force  ;  you 
must  always  follow  the  natural  bent  of 
your  inclinations,  and  you  will  be  sure 
always  to  shine  in  whatsoever  you  shall 
>vriteinthis  manner.  I  was  struck  with 
your  Pamela  when  it  first  came  out ;  and, 
if  I  be  not  much  mistaken,  it  contains  in 
it  a  beautifijl  simplicity  which  I  never 
knew  excelled,  e.\cept  in  the  Bible. 

As  I  know  that  you  are  conversant  with 
learned  men,  I  should  be  glad  to  hear 
what  their  opinion  is  of  Mr.  John  Hut- 
chinson's works.  1  have  a  mind  to  read 
them  ;  but  as  this  will  require  a  very  deep 
knowledge  of  the  Hebrew  to  do  it  to  any 
purpose,  I  would  willingly  know  the  cha- 
racter that  they  bear  in  the  learned  world 
before  I  undertake  such  a  tedious  and 
difficult  work.  I  am,  dear  Sir,  with  the 
^re^test  truth,  your,  &C. 


LETTER    CCXX. 

Mr.  Richardson  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Loftus, 

Rev,  and  dear  Sir,  l^ec.  13,  175G. 

I  AM  greatly  favoured  by  the  re-consido- 
ration  you  have  given  to  the  winding 
up  of  the  History  of  Sir  Charles  Grandi- 
son.  It  would  have  been  easier  for  me, 
while  1  was  in  possession  (as  1  may  say) 
of  the  characters,  to  have  proceeded  with 
them,  to  the  amount  of  another  volume, 
than  to  have  entered  upon  a  new  subject, 
as  many  of  my  friends  wished  me  to  do. 
But  I  have  written  a  vast  quantity;  and, 
being  tind  myself,  I  thought  that  was  a 
fair  warning  to  n)e  not  to  incur  the  mor- 
titicatu)!!  ot  tiring  my  readers.  Then,  to 
own  the  truth,  I  was  extremely  chagrined 
at  the  unprovoked  treatment  1  met  with 
in  Dulilm.  And  Faulkner,  in  whom  I 
C'liititied,  still  more  than  the  re-t  (with 
whom,  abaiuloning  me,  he  spontaneously 
joined  himseit)  atllicted  me.  But  it  is 
over,  unless  1  \veiM  to  resume  the  pen, 
3  Q  2  of 
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of  ubicb  fault  ihey  have  contributed  to 
cure  inc:  should  I,  however,  can  }ou 
liiiJ  me  a  plan  ? 

I  congratul:Ve  you,  Sir,  that  you  left 

,  cff  your  intense  studies  while  your  health 
was  recoverable.  I  was  not  so  pruHenl : 
and  years  have  coniirmcd  my  nut  ladies, 

.  and  made  ihem  habitual  to  me  ;  if  1  may 
so  express  niy«eir 


LETTER    CCXXr. 

The  Rti.  Mr.  Lo/lus  to  Mr.  Richardson. 

Dublin,  May  51,   1757. 
Dear  Sir, 

WH  KTiiF.n  we  shall  judge  with  Swiir. 
that  a  fine  geiiius  is  the  natural 
Ytu,  Sir,  had  recourse  to  your  horses;  cause  or  the  effect  of  a  lender  constitu- 
a  happy  f.xpedienl!  1  never  could  ride.  tion ;  or,  with  Fielding,  say,  that  the 
Hhvc  you  never  any  rails  to  London,  l&boar  of  the  brain  is  necessarily  prtxluc- 
dear  Sir  ?  I  should  be  very  happy  in  an  tjve  (  f  this  malady,  so  it  is  that  1  cannot 
opportunity  to  return  you  personally  niy  recollect  one  person  who  has  been  emi- 
ackiiowledgnuiits  for  your  favours  to  me,  ,^ppt  for  wit,  that  has  not  laboured  under 
und  to  cuUix  ate  more  and  more  the  friend-     a  sickly  habit  of   body.     I  am  sorry,  in- 


fhip  forme  so  happily  bt-gun,  with  a  gen- 
tleman o|  so  much  worth  and  honour. 

I  have  entjuired  of  two  learned  gentle- 
men, their  opinion  of  the  works  ol  Mr. 
John  Hutchinson;  men  of  pi«'t)  and  ex- 


deed,  that  my  worthy  friend  feels  so  much 
of  this  evil ;  but  i»  is  the  condition  of  this 
life  to  have  all  advantages  bletided  with 
disadvantages  also,  and  he  therefore  who 
is  so  highly  exalted  in  the  one  case,  can- 
Irnsive  knowinlge  and  charity,  yet  who  ,)ot  expect  to  be  entirely  exempted  in 
know  not  etch  other.  They  both  agree  in     the  other. 

discountenancing  that  gtntleman'b  li'Am-  I  think  I  will  communicate  to  you 
siis  (one  of  ihem  called  them)  and  those  some  reflections  which  I  l:\lely  hail  in  my 
of  his  followers:  men,  gfueraily  (they  brother's  wood.  \Vhil?l  he  w;is  detained 
iay)  incapable  (bnt  by  propagating  no-  in  the  house  with  bu.>iness,  1  war* enjoying 
ve.lie>)  of  making  any  figure  in  the  lite-  ^  sweet  evening  in  that  solitary  delightful 
rary  world.  1  he  Hebiew  (they  both  say)  retirement,  besides  the  concert  of  the  ' 
is  one  of  the  poorest  of  all  languages,  and  ijttje  birds,  1  had  the  thrush,  the  black- 
has  not  wor(!»  lo  enable  an  adept  in  it,     bird,  the  wood-quf'St,  all   singing  about 


\v:th  cicarnc-s.  and  pvpcision,  to  express 
his  ideas,  insomuch  that  one  word  may 
he  interpreted  into  sweral  jneanings. 
lli-nce  it  is  that  the  Ilutchinsonians  aive 


me;  and  that  in  such  numbers,  aiid  with 
such  a  loud  exultation  of  juy,  as  struck 
me  with  amazement  ai  thcGiratCrcat(»i*s 
bounty  to    those   little   creatures.       For 


themselves  a  latitude  of  explaining,  very     wliat  must  that  gootlness  of  his  be,  which, 
iljsurdly  sometimes,    the   words   of  the     by  all  kinds  of  blessings  which  their  na- 


liebrew  scriptures  ;  and  pretend  to  de 
rive  from  the  Peniiiteuch,  and  even  the 
Look  of  Genesis,  all  and  every  sci<;nce 
which  has  Lrcn  the  i  iTict  r(  late  discove- 
ries. All  those  parts  of  Sir  Isaac  New- 
tun's  philosophy,  that  I  hey  approve  of, 
are,  ii  seems,   lo   be   f;)und   there ;  an^l 


turc  was  capable  of  receiving,  had  pourc(4 
out  such  a  profusion  of  happiness  upon 
them? — upon  them,  who,  wbilit  they  le- 
joiced  in  the  favour,  were  yet  insensiblo 
of  the  hand  from  wlier.ce  it  came! 

Hut  how  was  it  th«'n  that  1    iiad   m't 
with  such  a  shi.ckinji  ncene  of  distress  in 


for   lh<»se  that  are  not,   they  decry  him.  my  way  hither?  My  brother's  whole  yard 

In   ^Ilort,    ihey   gnicrally   scotV  at    that  was  liliod  with  a  crowd  of  miserable  peo- 

great  philosopher,  and  torture  ihe  Hebrew  pic  wailing  tor  his  chaiily.    whom    the 

wold^  and  syllable*  into  a  justilicution  of  bardno.ss  of  the  late  and   liiescnt  season, 

their  ..wn  Ml)>urd  notions.    1  hey  are  (one  epidemic  disorders,  and  h  variety  of  other 

M    the  gentlemen  says)    treated    by  all  calamitous  accidents,  had  vi>ibly  reduced 

lanind  -»tholjr«,  and  men  of  learning  in  the  to  such  a  degree  of  wretchedness,  that  the 

ui-iversities  (with  the  learned  ot   both  of  most  hardened  of  hearts  must  have  been 

which   lie  hat   nn  extensive   corre  pon-  melte<l  by  such  a  dismal  spectacle  !  Was 

dcnce)  a«  visionaries,  or  little  better;  as  not  man,  out  of  comparison,the  more  noble 

dogmaiifct*,    conceited  and  vain  :  yet   he  creature?    Was  he  not,  too,  the  only  one 

doubts   not   but  there  are  well-meaning  that  was  sensible  of  the  Author  of  hi«  bc- 

n^en  among  them  ;  many  weak  ones  he  is  ing ?     And  had  he  not,  then,  an  unqucs- 

>uro  tl.ere  are.     I  uin.  Sir.  with  repeated  tionablc  right  to  a  better  provision,  and 

•cknow!edgmenl«j  your,  &c.  g  greater  share  of  happiness,  than   these 

little 
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little  animals  could  have  any  claim  to? 
fli)w  was  It  then,  that  there  should  bft 
such  a  profusion  of  God's  blessinas  lie- 
f towed  upon  the  one,  of  misery  upon  the 
other  ;  and  thi-<,  not  only  at  tlic  pn-sent, 
but  in  all  oilier  times  :  man  being,  un- 
doubtedly, the  most  miserable  creature 
in  this  world  ?  Revelation  only  could  solvfe 
all  these  difllculties  : — niaii  was  fallen  ; 
man  muit  die  ;  and  man  must  live  for 
ever.  Want,  labour,  sorrow,  sickness, 
■vas  in  this  view  ni-cessary  and  fit  for  him 
in  this  world,  his  state  of  trial  ;  and  ex- 
cmption  from  all  misery,  and  everlasting 
life,  and  a  fullness  of  never-endin<r  bliss, 
were  the  proper,  and  only  proper,  por- 
tion of  the  next. 

I  know  not  how  this  may  seem  to 
others;  but,  at  the  lime,  it  struck  m<; 
with  a  most  full  and  pleasing  conviction 
of  these  ureat  truths  of  Christianity,  and 
I  am  siill  of  the  same  opinion. 

Believe  me  to  be,  with  the  greatest 
truth,  dear  Sir,  your's,  &c. 


LETTER    CCXXir. 

Tht  same  to  the  tame, 

Dublin,  Feb.  10,  ITSSi 
Dear  Sir, 
T  AM  much  concerned  to  find  by  your 
■*•  last  kind  letter  to  me,  that  your  stale 
of  health  is  still  so  bad: — we  are  begin- 
ning to  grow  very  healthy  here,  after  a 
very  sickly  winter. 

'Ihere  is  no  person  whose  judgment  is 
more  to  be  relied  upon  in  literary  mat- 
ters, and  therefore  you  may  easily  imagine 
how  agreeable  it  was  to  me  to  have  your 

pprobaiion    ol     my    thoughts    in    my 

amphlet. 
For  many  years  past  there  has  been  a  spi- 

t  of  irifciigton  growing  upon  some  of  our 
people,  and  a  manifest  carelessness  about 
it  in  all;  from  which  even  our  clergy  are 
not  entire!}  exempted;  and  from  hence 
have  our  papists  had  such  an  advantage 
against  us;  whose  industry  was  equal  to 
our  neglect,  that  the  protestant  religion 
was  rather  declining  every  day,  than 
gaining  new  strength,  till  the  charter 
schools  came  in  to  our  aid.  And  this  I 
had  such  u  sensible  experience  of  in  my 
own  parish,  where  I  found  some  families 
had  been  perverted,  and  to  my  extreme 
mottilication,  the  gieate^  part  irre- 
trit'vabivso.  that  the  sense  of  those  things 


brought   that  little  book  nhicli   my  wile 
has  sent  you,  and   which  I  so  rijoice  ju 
since  it  has  gained  your  approbition. 

Our  molh«r  country  h  is  often  treated 
us  very  ill,  and  always  to  her  own  detri- 
ment. It  is  owing  to  a  ktep  of  this  kind, 
that  Francf  is  now  her  rival  in  the  woollen 
trade;  and  I  am  much  afraid  that  it  has 
been  owing  to  a  most  faulty  neok-ct  in 
ourielves,  that  we  have,  by  near  one  half, 
so  many  pnpists  among  us  at  present.  The 
common  pef)ple  of  this  country  are  natu- 
rally strong  bodied  anri  .bold,  like  tlieir 
neighbours  of  Rngland  ;  but  from  a  worse 
diet  and  lodging  are  better  a6le  to  bear 
the  fatigues  i>f  a  military  life,  to  which, 
from  a  greater  love  of  iiileness  and  plea- 
sure, they  are  much  more  generally  ad- 
dicted; and  Could  our  government  by 
any  means  gain  upon  their  affections  to 
make  them  like  our  service,  and  be  faith- 
ful to  it,  they  would  never  be  at  a  loss  for 
recruits,  which  now  frequently  happens 
both  in  the  fleet  and  army. 

Although  I  have  still  some  hopes  for 
us,  as  to  public  affairs,  yet  1  have  my 
terrors  about  them  also..  The  late  expe- 
dition to  France,  ani  our  behaviour  in 
North  America,  shews  such  a  bad  spirit 
in  our  commanders  of  every  kind,  that  I 
cannot  help  dreading  the  consequence  of 
a  war  which  must  be  waged  under  the 
conduct  of  such  men,  however  superior 
our  natural  strength  maybe  to  that  of  the 
enemy.  But  1  will  say  no  moie  upon 
this  most  disagreeable  subject. 

Believe  me  to  be,  with  the  greatest 
truth,  &:c. 


LETTER    CCXXIII. 

Mr.  Richardson  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Ijoftus. 

May  25,  17.18. 
TV/Tt  reverend  and  ever  obliging  friend, 

"*■  Mr.  Loftus,  may  be  sure,  tlat  had 
I  not  been  in  a  poor  way  as  to  health  and 
spirits,  I  should  not  have  left  unacknow- 
ledged,  for  so  long  a  space,  his  favour  of 
February  last; 

I  greatly  deplore  the  spirit  of  irreligion 
that  has  so  visibly  gone  out,  o;;d  has  spread 
itself  through  these  protestant  kingdoms; 
and  still  more  the  carelessness  of  profes- 
sors, from  whose  laudable  and  true  chris- 
tian zeal,  and  a  blessing  upon  it,  a  cure 
only  is  to  be  expected.  What  advaa« 
lages  muft  the  activity  uf  our  ever-watch- 
3  Q'3  M 
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ful  enemies  reap  from  this  united  depra- 
vaiidn  !  What  mu'it  become  of  the  tlock, 
surrounoed  by  wolvt^s,  whose  shepherds 
keep  no  gunrd  !  But  while  the  Romati 
catholic  subjects  of  other  protestant  pow- 
ers, are  true  and  faithful,  and  nio>tly  so 
from  nationality,  if  I  may  so  express  my- 
self, is  there  an  unhappy  necessity  for  us 
to  weakeji  our  natural  strength  so  much 
a»  to  con^idcr  all  of  that  faith  as  enemies 
to  our  civil  establishment :  in  a  word,  as 
Jacobites?  Cannot  we,  in  pursuance  of 
the  w  ise  and  moderate  and  christian  mea- 
5ures  laid  down  in  your  patriotic  treatise, 
make  such  a  brave  and  sturdy  people,  if 
not  immediately  protestants,  patriots ; 
and  active  in  behalf  of  those  who  pay 
tl»en^,  and  give  them  protection  in  their 
cJvtl  concerns  ? 

O  that  the  mother  country  were  wise, 
and  would  give  way  to  an  enlarged  spirit ! 
How  just  is  your  remark,  that  our  ene- 
mies of  France  owe  to  the  narrowiiess  of 
lieart  of  former  English  ministers,  the 
success  of  that  formidable  rivalry,  with 
*hich  they  insult  us  ! 

Is  there  not  a  pvospect  that  in  the  ap- 
proaching scssi(»n  of  your  parliament, 
something  of  so  salutary  a  nature  will  be 
attempted  ?  Far  be  from  my  heart  the 
shadow  of  an  invidious  n-flection  !  liut 
Jet  me  ask,  would  the  King  of  Prussia, 
were  he  the  sovereign  of  such  a  popu- 
lous, such  a  hardy  and  brave,  people  as 
the  Irish,  submit  to  such  old  customs, 
and  prejudices,  as  make  the  m.jority  of 
them  useless  to  themselves  and  him  ? 
^\  hy  is  it  necessary  in  Ireland,  any  more 
than  in  Pruiisian  Silesia,  h  conquered  pro- 
vince, that  a  R{)man  catholic  must  be 
luoktfd  upon  as  an  enemy  to  the  g(jv;;rn- 
ment  that  protects  him  ?  I  too  well  know 
from  history  what  may  be  said.  But 
what  an  additional  >trength  would  unani- 
niity  b«.'Mow  upon  both  islands,  could 
both  sideii  meet  m  love  and  trust  t  What 
wisdom  iti  the  measure  of  wnding  to 
America  battalions  of  brave  and  hardy 
Highlanders ! 

We  know  the  advantage  despotism  has 
in  great  refornnituins  C\\h«*fe  the  prince 
deserves  to  be  called  a  sovereign)  over  a 
limited  authority  :  but  dt- spoti>m  must 
w-st  somewhere,  even  in  republics;  and 
Cjnnol  the  three  estates,  co-o])ernting,  do 
*^crj  tiling  necessary  fur  the  welfare  of 
the  whole  people  ?  Wants  there  more  in 
such  a  mt-a5urc  os  that  wc  have  before 
o«,  than  chrjsiim)  principles,    christian 


moderation  (which  every  side  profess) 
and  love  of  country,  to  actuate  every 
heart,  and  unite  every  hand,  in  the  com- 
mon defence  ?  But  how  much  better  ha» 
my  dear  Mr,  Loftus  touched  upon  this 
subject ! 

However,  our  prospects  seem,  God  be 
praised,  to  be  amended  ;  yet,  have  I  my 
anxieties  too,  with  you,  about  our  pub- 
lic afi'airs— One  signal  defeat,  which  God 
forbid  ! 

May  24-,  I75«.  Just  received  your 
favour  of  the  Kith.  IJow  rery  kind! 
"  About  three  months  since,"  say  you. 
True,  indeed,  and  were  not  my  apology 
above,  too  just,  I  would  now  most  inge* 
nuously  take  shame  to  myself. 

I'ou  rejoice  me,  8ir,  in  the  hopes  yoo 
give,  that  our  worthy  Mr.  Skclton  is  liki-ly 
to  find  his  account,  in  his  deserved  ease 
and  quiet,  from  a  late  event.  Poor  Dr. 
Clayton!  inimical  tnan  !  Persecutor  t^ 
his  power  !  But  he  is  gone  !  1  will  say 
no  more  of  iiim. 

I\ly  best  respects  to  your  good  ladr  ; 
and  to  our  worthy  triend,  Mr.  Skelton. 

I  am,  with  true  afl'ection,  your's,  &c. 


LETTER    CCXXIV. 

llev.  3Ir.  ShcUov  to  Mr.  Richardson. 

My  dear  friend,  Pcdepo,  May  10,  l7oi. 
T  WILL  no  more  keep  silence  for  ten- 
pence,  if  I  have  any  thing  worth  a  lar» 
thing  to  say;  and  I  hope  a  few  W(»rds  in 
Mr.  Millar's  letter,  on  which  I  intend  to 
touch,  at  the  end  of  this,  will  furnish  me 
with  matter  for  an  useful  correspondence. 
1  cannot  expresss  to  you  the  concern 
I  feel  for  the  dear  little  girl,  whom  1  pro- 
test 1  love  with  an  all'cction  wry  near 
that  of  a  |)arent.  But  what  hath  a  mind 
so  extremely  delicate  to  do  in  so  rugged 
a  world?  Or  why  should  she  be  long 
banished  among  minds  like  ours  from  the 
society  of  angels,  the  only  beings  that  are 
made  like  hersell  ?  I  c<nil(i  wish  it  would 
please  God  to  prolong  her  life,  that  she 
might  exemplify  to  the  world,  ail  those 
amiable  gifts  and  gracts  thjit  wc  see  bud- 
ding in  her  only,  and  can  find  no  where 
else,  but  in  bot*ks  of  imagination.  If 
God  plea'^es  to  exalt  her  to  llie  pc-rfec-  jq, 
tion  and  happiness  of  superior  beings,  do  ^ 
not,  my  <leiir  friend,  grieve  or  repine  at 
his  gofxlwiH  to  her.  Kven  nalurat  nU'ec- 
tion    t'fltn    inakt'i.  us    loo   Luld    in    our 

wishes. 
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wishes.  As  to  a  wish  that  this  most  admira- 
■fcle  creature  should  live,  I  quwstiou  whether 
it  is  not  a  wish  incompatible  with  the  very 
nature  of  things,  it  seeming  impossibU'^ 
that  such  sensibility  should  be  found  in 
3  body  less  tender  and  delicate. 

It  is  with  inconceivable  delight  I  find 
in  Mr.  Millar's  letter,  that  you  are  la- 
bouring on  your  ^owrf  man.  Goon,  my 
dear  friend,  and  friend  to  mankind.  May 
God  give  you  strength  and  spirits  to  finish 
what  you  have  begun.  Taki!  a  few 
friendly  hints  from  one  whose  very  soiil 
loves  you,  and  gasps  for  this  new  help  to 
a  better  life  than  he  hath  yet  been  able  to 
exhibit  to  the  eyes  of  his  master. 

As  to  yourself,  take  time  now  and  then 
to  breathe  and  recruit  your  spirits,  as 
well  as  to  review  and  correct  the  produce 
of  tiic  last  week  oi;  month. 

As  w  your  good  man,  I  need  not  bid 
you  christen  him;  but  I  would  willingly 
see  him  as  good  a  Christian,  as  a  fine  gen- 
tleman can  be.  I  don't  mean  that  (he 
two  characters  are  in  the  least  inconsist- 
ent, for  I  am  sure  the  latter  is  impos- 
sible without  the  former;  but  I  mean 
that  he  should  appear  on  all  occasions  to 
act,  and  suffer,  upon  Christian  princi- 
ples ;  thnt  he  should  fast  and  pray,  but 
not  fist  every  day,  nor  pray  every  hour. 
The  devotional  part  of  Pamela's  charac- 
ter was  a  little  too  much  charged,  thai 
of  Clarissa  somewhat  too  little,  till  to- 
wards her  death.  I  wish  to  sec  the  pre- 
sent warm  in  that  respect,  but  duly  tem- 
pered ;  that  he  may  be  rather  a  Christian 
hero  than  a  saint. 

Let  him  sutior  according  to  the  predic- 
tion of  Plato,  and  the  description  or  Se- 
neca, in  Lactantius,  and  that  greatly, 
both  in  respecc  to  the  severity  of  the  suf- 
fering, and  the  manner  of  bearing  it. 
Your  good  man  will  be  eut  of  nature,  if 
he  is  not  persecuted  :  hay,  he  will  be  no 
very  good  man,  if  the  world  do  not  give 
him  this  testimony. 

Take  your  charactei-s  and  incidents 
from  real  life,  rather  than  from  l)ooks, 
that  your  work  may  be  new,  and  not  the 
copy  of  a  copy.  13c  free  with  the  good 
or  bad  now  on  the  stage,  but  under 
feigned  names  and  disguises,  that  the  world 
may  feel  as  it  reads. 

Above  all,  consi<ler  the  bulk  of  your 
r-caders,  how  grossly  attached  they  are  to 
facts,  and  adventures,  and  be  sure  to  en- 
Jiven  the  performance  with  plenty  of  sub- 
ordinate events,  all  con^pini'.;^,  and  lead- 


ing to  the  grand  event  or  catastrophe. 
The  main  stem  of  your  story  may  now 
and  then  branch  into  episodes  ;  but  take 
care  that  every  twig  grow  as  naturally 
out  of  the  tree,  and  bear  as  much  fruit, 
as  in  Clarissa. 

I  hope  you  intend  to  give  us  a  bad 
woman,  expensive,  impt-rious,  lewd,  and 
at  last  a  drammer.  I'his  is  a  fruitful  and 
a  necessary  subject,  which  will  strike,  and 
entertain  to  a  miracle.  You  are  so  safe 
already  with  the  se.x,  that  nothing  you 
can  say  of  a  bad  woman  will  hinder  your 
being  a  favourite,  especially  if  now  and 
then,  when  your  she-devil  is  most  a  devil, 
you  take  occasion  to  remark  how  unlike 
she  is  to  the  most  beautiful,  or  modest,  or 
gentle,  or  polite,  part  of  ihccreation. 

I  am  far  from  thinking  you  will  take 
this 'freedom  of  mine  ill  ;  yet  considering 
bow  great  a  master  1  am  writing  to,  my 
atfection,  which  dictates  this,  can  hardly 
e.NCuse  itself  to  my  prudence. 

My  most  affectionate  respects  to  good 
Mrs.  Richarckon,  and  to  myyoung  friends, 
particularly  to  my  dear  little  Nancy. 
I  am,  &c. 


LETTER    CCXXV. 
Mr.  Richardson  to  the  P\.ev.  Mr.  Skeltort^ 

London,  Feb  19,  175?. 
"VXTltL  my  dear  and  reverend  friend 
'  f'v^rgive  the  long  silence  of  one  who 
loves  him,  as  well  as  if  he  wrote  to  hiiu 
every  post?  But  if  he  does,  1  can  hardly 
forgive  myself.  The  latter  end  of  last 
November,  the  '20th  instant,  1  ihink,  is 
the  date  of  your  last. — Pie  upon  me  !  — 
And  yet  between  business,  writing,  and 
iiKlisposition,  I  have  something  to  say  for 
myself  to  myself,  though  nothing  to  you, 
but  of  mv  shame. 

My  poor  girl  remains  muCh  as  she  was 
by  mv  last.  She  desires  her  most  thank- 
ful compliments  to  you  for  your  ever 
palernai  kindness  to  her,  in  your  affec- 
tionate remembrances  and  prayers  for 
her.  I  thank  you,  ray  dear  friend,  for 
your  afrrecablc  warmth  in  relation  to  the 
bad  wofnan  to  be  ingrafted  in  iny  story. 
You  say,  **  YoXi  could  help  me  on  thia 
"  subject  greatly,  and  that  you  have  a 
*'  dozen  female  devils  to  paiiu  from,  whom 
"  you  would  force  to  sit  for  me,  in  all  the 
"  horrors  of  infernal  features;  who,  if 
*'  rightly  taken  off,  would  preach  up  vir- 
5  Ci  4  "  tU9 
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"  toe  io  the  fair  sex,  beyond  my  Pamela's, 
»'  Clarissa's,  &c." 

I  «leinan<l  your  assistance,  my  <lcar 
Mr.  Skeltnt):  assemble  your  doz-n  de- 
vils, and  take  them  otT  for  me  ;  and  if  I 
can  ingraft  them  in  my  story,  down  th^^y 
go.  And  pray  favour  me  speedily,  though 
I  have  been  so  remiss. 

I  wish  I  could  have  consulted  you,  my 
dear  friend,  in  my  new  work. 


LETTER    CCXXVir. 
The  same  to  the  samt. 

September  26,  775.j. 
Dear  Sir, 
T  KETURN  you  my  sirccrest  thanks  for 
"*■    the  volumes  of  your  new  work  *;  but 
it  is  a  kind  of  tyrannical  kindness  to  give 


I  rejoice  with  you  on   Mr.  Thomson's     only  so   much  at  a  time,  as   makes  more 


happy  situation  and  prospects. 

Is  there  no  call,  no  business,  no  in- 
ducement, that  could  bring  you  and  him 
once  more  among  us  ? 

•But  tell  me,  are  you  comfortable  in 
your  situation  ?  Have  you  been  able  to 
transform  any  of  your  brutes  into  men 
and  women  ?  Have  you  any  conversable 
people  among  you  ? 

Your  happiness,  my  good  Sir,  will  add 
to  that  of  your,  &c. 


LETTER     CCXXVI. 

Dr,  Johnton  to  Mr.  Richardson. 

Dear  Sir,  March  9,  nao-h 

"^HOUGH  Clarissa  wants  no  help  from 
external  splendour,  I  was  glad  to  see 


longed  for:  but  that  will  probably  be 
thought,  even  of  the  whole,  when  you 
have  given  it. 

I  have  no  objection  but  to  the  pre- 
face, in  which  yon  first  mention  the  let- 
ters as  fallen  hy  some  chance  into  ycur 
hands,  and  afterwards  mention  your 
health  as  such,  that  you  almost  despair- 
ed of  going  through  your  plan.  If  you  ' 
were  to  rc()uire  my  opinion  which  pari 
should  be  changed,  I  should  be  inclined 
to  the  suppression  of  that  part  which 
seems  to  disclaim  the  competition.  What 
is  modesty,  if  it  deserts  from  truth  ?  Of 
what  use  is  the  disguise,  by  which  nothing 
is  concealed  ? 

You  must   forgive  this;  because  it  is 
meant  well. 

1  thank  you  once  more,  dear  Sir,  for 

your  books ;  but  cannot  I    prevail  this 

her  improved  in  her  appearance,  but  more     time    for  an  index?  such  I  wished,  and 


glad  to  find  that  she  was  now  got  above 
all  fears  of  prolixity,  and  confident 
enough  of  success  to  supply  whatever 
had  been  hitherto  suppressed.  1  never 
mdeed  found  a  hint  of  any  such  defalca- 
tion, but  I  regretted  it;  for  though  the 
story  is  long,  every  letter  is  short. 

I  wish  you  would  add  an  itulev  rerum^ 
that  when  the  reader  recollects  any  inci- 
dent, he  may  easily  find  it,  which  at  pre- 
»ent  he  cannot  do,  unless  he  knows  in 
which  volume  it  is  fold ;  for  Clarissa  is 
not  a  performance  to  be  ^ad  withoager- 
ncss,  and  laid  aside  forever;  but  will  be 
occasionally  consulted  by  the  busy,  the 
aged,  und  the  studious  ;  and  therefore  I 
beg  that  this  edition,  by  which  I  su|)posft 
pottenty  is  to  abide,  may  want  nothing 
that  can  facilitate  its  use. 

I  am,  Sir,  your's,  Sxc. 


shall  wish,  to  Clarissa.  Suppose  that  in 
one  volume  an  accurate  index  was  made 
to  the  three  works; — but  while  I  am 
writing  an  objection  arises — »uch  an  in- 
dvx  to  the  three  would  look  like  the  pre- 
clusion of  a  fourth,  to  which  1  will  never 
contribute;  for  if  I  cannot  benefit  man- 
kind, I  hope  never  to  injure  them. 
I  am,  Sir,  your,  &c. 


LETTER  CCXXVTI I: 
Lady  Bradshaigh  to  Mr.  Richardion, 

Dear  Sir, 
"VT'ou  a>.k,  "  How  cau  I  find  time  for 
-*■  '•  so  much  reading,"  itc.  Those 
who  are  not  obliged  to  attend  to  any  par- 
ticular business,  have  nothing  to  do  but 
to  look  for  time,  and  they  are  sure  to  find 
it.  Bijt  there  are  those  who  sit  with' 
their  eyes  shut,  and  let  it  pass  unobserved, 
through  wilfulness  or  no-ligonce.  No 
wonder,  such  do  not  find  time. 


•  .Sir  Ctia:!'^  GiantNon- 
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O,  you — you — you  worse  than  ill-na- 
tured !      How  coulii  you   rip  up  the  old 
story  of  traversing  the  Park  ?   Mow  could 
you  delight  to  tear  the  tender  skin  off  an 
old  wound  that  n^ver  will   be  quite  heal- 
ed?    I  was  hurt  more  than  you  could  be. 
My  pain  was   in  the    mind,  your's  only 
bodily.     Dill  not  you  forgive  me  ?    How- 
ever, (behold  the  wax  I  am  made  of!)  the 
latter  end  of   this  parnsraph   melts   and 
disarm  my  intended  anger:  for  the  pre- 
sent only ;  for  I  shall  And  farther  matter 
for  quarrel,  I  foresee. 

The  first  time  my  friend  saw  j'our  pic- 
ture, he  asked,  "  What  honest  face  have 
*•  you  got  there?"  And,  without  staying 
for  an  answer,  "  Do  you  know,  I  durst 
*♦  trust  that  man  with  my  life,  without 
"  farther  knowledge  of  him."  1  an- 
swered, I  do  know  you  might  do  so  with 
safety.  And  I  put  you  down  for  a  judge 
of  physiognomy. 

As  I  sit  at  my  writing-desk,  I  cannot 
look  up  without  viewing  your  picture  ; 
and  I  had  some  hopes  the  looking  upon 
it,  as  1  writ,  mis;ht  a  little  have  restrain- 
ed, or  at  least  kept  me,  within  bounds. 
I  have  tried  the  experiment,  when  I 
have  been  upon  the  edge  of  a  ranting 
humour,     and     heard    myself    whisper, 

•*  What!  wath  that  smiling  face?" — and 
found  I  was  encouraged,  rather  than  re 


the  rational  and  well-judging,  it  shines 
the  deafer,  for  having  strugnle<l  through,  • 
and  shaken  off  these  clogs  of  absunliries; 
yet  its  appearing  in  its  native  excvUencc 
is  not  owing  to  those  through  whose 
hands  it  was  transmitted  to  us. 

You  see,  Sir,  I  write  upon  every  sul)- 
ject  to  you,  without  considering  whether 
proper  or  not :  but  I  know,  if  1  am 
wrong,  you  will  inform  me. 

Dec.  28. — I  should  be  greatly  delight- 
ed to  see  the  correspondence  between 
you  and  the  young  lady  you  mention. 
Some  time  or  other,  I  hope  to  be  fa- 
voured with  it. 

I  own  I  do  not  approve  of  great  learn- 
ing in  women.  I  believe  it  rarely  turns 
out  to  their  advantage.  No  farther 
would  I  have  them  to  advance,  than  li» 
what  would  enable  them  to  write  and 
converse  with  ease  and  propriety,  and 
make  themselves  useful  in  every  stage  »( 
life.  I  hate  to  hear  Latin  out  of  a  wo- 
man'? niouth.  There  is  something  in  it, 
to  m6f  masculine.  I  couid  fancy  such 
an  one  weary  of  the  petticoat,  anrl  talk-  ■ 
ing  over  a  bottle.  You  say  *'  the  men 
"  are  hastening  apace  into  dictionary 
"  learning."  The  less  occasion  still  for 
the  ladies  to  proceed  in  their's.  I  should 
be  ashamed  of  having  more  learning  than 
my   husband.     And    could   we,    do  you 


strained:    so   gave  you  a  familiar  nod,  think,    help  shewing   a   little   contempt, 

and  ranted  on,   as    I   do  now,    without  finding   ourselves   superior   in  what    the 

fear  or  wit.  husband   ought  to  excel  in?    Very  few 

I  only  meant  to  joke  a  little  upon  Dr.  woaijen  have  strength  of  brain  equal  to 

Young;  not  to  be  severe.     If  it  has  that  such  a  trial;  and  as  few  men  would  fore- 

Appearance,    pray  let  hira   not  have  it;  go  their  lordly  prerogative,  and  submit 

for,  he  might  think  me  very  impertinent,  to  a  woman  of  better  understanding,  ei- 

*  He  pretends  to  be  serious  upon  this.  ther  natural  or  acquired.     A   very  un- 

Dec.   SZ'-t-I   have,  since  I   wrote   to  con;fortabIe  life  do  I  see  between  an  ig- 

you  last,  stumbled   into   Dr.  Middleton  norant  husband  and  a  learned  wife.     Not 

on  the  Miraculous  Poxvers :  and,  in  truth,  that  I  would  have  it  thought  unnecessary 

i  do  not  like  him.     Perhaps  I  do  not  (f)r  a  woman  to   read,  to  spell,  cr  speak 

understand  him.     But  to  me   he  appears  English;    which  has    been  pretty  much 

a  caviller  at  immaterial  points.     And  I  the  case,  hitherto.     I   often  wonder  we 

doubt  he  may  do  more  harm  by  the  con-  can  converse  at   ail;    much   more,  that 

troversy  he  has  occasioned,  than  he  can  we  can  write  to  be  understood.     Thank^i 

do  good  by  endeavouring  to  prove  many  to  nature  for  what  we  have'.    We  have, 

pretended  miracles,  to  be  either  fabulous  there,  an  advantage  overyear  sex.     Yoa 

or  the  effects  of  priestcraft.     But,  seri-  are  in  the  right  to  keep  us  in  ignorance. 

ously,  1  must  own  he  has  lessened  these  You  dare  not  let  us  try  what  we  could 

antients  greatly  in  my  opinion;  for,  what  do.     In  that,  you  shew  your  judgment ; 

can  be  said   in  favour  of  their  counte-  which  I  acknowledge  to  be  nuich  stronger 

iiancing  so  many  impositions,  as  it  plain-  than  our's,  by  nature;    and   that  is  ull 

ly  appears  they  did?    It  is  but  making  a  you  have  to  boast  of,  and  a  little  cou- 

poor  compliment  to  Christianity,  to  say  rage,  which  is  oUener  shewn  «pi>n  a  prin- 

it  wanted  such  gross  abuses,  to  strength-  ciplc  of  false  honour,  than  fryra  an  in- 

cn  and  propagate  it.     And  though,   to  aate,  true  bravery. 
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My  pmployments  nnH  amusements'  at 
this  time  of  the  yfar  ^'^  so  much  the 
saute  round,  thougli  nni  disacreeable  to 
me,  that  they  ar«  scarce  north  commit- 
ting to  paper,  except  as  you  desire  it. 
I  rise  about  seven,  sometimes  sooner; 
after  my  private  duties  I  reail  or  write 
till  nine,  then  breakfast;  work,  and  con- 
vcfie  with  my  company  till  about  twelve  ; 
then,  if  the  weather  permit,  walk  a  mile 
in  the  garden ;  dress,  and  read  till  din- 
ner; after  which,  sit  and  chat  till  four: 
from  that  to  the  hour  of  tea  drinking, 
each  dav,  varfety  of  employments.  Vou 
know  what  the  men  say.  enters  with  the 
tea-table;  thougtf  I  will  venture  tfl  de- 
clare, if  mine  is  rtot  an  exception,  it  is 
as  near  one  as  you  CJi'n  imagine. 

Here  books  take  place,  wliich  I  ofterJ 
read  to  the  company;  and  sometimes  we 
all  have  our  particular  sttfdies  (Sir  Ro- 
ger always  hns  his,)  whi-ch  we  seldom 
forsake  till  the  bell  warns  to  supper;  cf- 
ter  which  we  have  always  somethin;:  to 
do.  We  eat  fruit,  crack  nuts,  perhaps 
,iokes;  now  and  then  music  tnkes  place. 
'i'his  is  our  regular  scheme,  thougli  it  is 
often  broken  into,  with  company  and 
variety  of  incidents,  some  pleasing,  some 
olherwibe;  «iumesfic  affairs,  too,  call  for 
a  share  of  one's  lime.  I  know  not  what 
the  fine  ladies  mean,  when  the^  (romplain 
of  having  loo  much  time;  lor,  1  thank 
tiod,  U.irimby  Kright  is  not  too  long  for 
mo.  How  >liould  i  be  despised  in  the 
jrari>h  of  St.  James's,  if  they  were  to 
know,  that,  at  this  time,  1  glory  in  the 
humble  title  of  a  cow-doctor!  Hut  no 
mailer,  if  I  can  do  good,  I  can  bear 
i»ieir  contempt,  and  return  it  to  them 
with  interest. 

I  uiii  Jifraid,  Sir,  I  have  given  vou  too 
n>4ich  trouble  ubnnt  the  poor  .Magdalen, 
hhe  is  only  (juulified  to  wait  upon  an  un- 
married lady,  or  one  who  has  a  house- 
keeper, for  she  uiwlcrslands  nothing  of 
buu<«-keeping;  bur,  where  needle-work, 
«lrr«»inf{.  unH  getting  up  fine  linen,  »re 
requtu-d,  I  believe  she  would  give  satu- 
tuction. 

J  ttiO)  to  henven,  with  you.  Sir,  that 
you  could,  H-i  i  do,  make  tinje,  or  that 
i  cuuhl  givo  jou  sonre  of  mine.  1  want 
only  jMmrr  »••  wnd  u»u  a  present  which 
J  »»i«i«id  alli.w  you  to  cull  bouniilul.  It 
«(^ouid  b»  another  bnx — a  contrast  to 
i'jind..r4\.  'Inne,  health,  aird  happi- 
irf'fi.  »tu>ui<l  II  coiUmIji,  Nud  thesft  only 
Ha  ie»dcr>  tun   greater  tre.<Sure:  for,  Ttt 


the  bottom,  you  should  find  a  plain, 
though  distant,  prospect  of  eternal  bliss. 
But,  though  I  am  poor  in  power,  accept 
it  in  sincerest  wishes  frort,  good  Mr. 
Richardson,  your,  &c. 


LETTER     CCXXIX. 

Mr.  Richardson  to  Lady  Bradshaigi!,' 

De&r  Madam, 
"\7'oir  do  not  approve  of  great  learning 
-*■  in  women.  Learning  in  women' 
may  be  either  rightly  or  wrongly  placed, 
according  to  the  uses  made  of  it  by  them. 
And  if  the  se.v  is  to  be  brought  up  with 
a  view  to  mnke  the  individuals  of  it  infe- 
rior in  knowledge  to  the  husbands  they 
may  happen  to  have,  not  kn'o^wing  wha 
those  husbands  are,  or  what,  or  whether 
sensible  or  foolish,  learned  or  illiterate, 
it  would  he  best  to  keep  them  from  writ- 
ing afid  reading,  and  even  from  the  know- 
ledge of  the  common  idioms  of  speech. 
Wcfuld  it  not  bt  vef}'  pretty  for  parents 
on  both  sides  to  make  it  tVe  first  s'ubjfect 
of  their  inquiries,  whether  the  girl,  as  a 
rccommendatioiY,  were  a  greater  fool,  or 
more  ignorant,  than  the  young  fellow; 
and  if  not,  that  they  should  reject  her, 
lor  the  booby's  sake? — and  would  not 
your  objection  stand  as  strongly  agatn^ 
a  preference  in  mother-wil  in  the  girl,  as 
against  what  i>  called  learning ;  since 
linguist?,  (I  will  hot  call  all  linguists, 
learned  men,)  do  very  seldom  make  the 
figure  in  conversation  that  even  girls, 
from  sixteen  to  twenty,  make. 

If  a  woman  has  genius,  let  it  take  its 
cour.>e,  as  well  as  in  men;  provided  she 
neglect  not  any  thing  that  is  more  pecQ- 
liKily  her  province.  If  she  has  good 
sense,  she  will  not  make  the  man  she 
chooses,  who  wants  her*  knowledge,  un- 
easy, nor  despise  him  for  that  want.- 
Her  good  sense  will  leach  her  what  is  her 
duty;  nor  will  she  want  reminding  of  th6 
tenor  of  her  marriage  vow  to  him.  If 
she  has  not,  she  will  find  a  thousand 
ways  to  pliigue  him,  though  she  knew 
not  one  word  beyond  her  nuriher-tongufe,' 
nor  how  to  write,-  read,  or  speak  pro^ 
perly  in  that.  'I'he  English,  Mad.im,' 
and  particularly  what  we  cull  the  plairi 
English,  is  a  very  coidous  and  a  very  ex- 
pressive language. 

But,  dear  iMadam,  does  whnt  you  say 
in  ii«e   firit  p^rf  oi  the  paragrwpli  wnie-t 
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my  ey<*i  limiting  tlie  genius  of  womcii, 
quite  colu-re  with  the  advantages   which, 
in  tlie  hist  part,  you  Icll    me  they    have 
over   us  ? — "  Men   dc»   well/'    you  sny, 
"  to   keep   women    in   ignorance  :"    but 
this  is  not   generally  intended    to  be  thu 
case,  I   believe.     Girls,  I  think  you  for- 
merly said,  were  compounded  of  brittle 
materials.     They   are   not,    they   cannot 
be  trusted  to  be  sent  abroad  to  seminaries 
of  learning,  as  men  arc.     It  is  necessary 
that    they  should    be    brought    up  to  a 
knowledge    of  the  domestic   duties.       A 
young  nmn's  learning-time  is  from    ten 
to  twenty- five,  more  or  less.     At  fifteen 
or  sixteen,  a  girl  starts  into  woman;  and 
then  she  tlirows  her  purveying  eyes  about 
her:  and  what  h  the  learning  she  is  desi- 
rtusto  obtain? — Dear  lady,  discourage 
•not  the  sweet  souls   from  acquiring  any 
learning  that  may   keep  them  employed, 
and  out  of  mischief;,  and  that  may  divert 
them    from  attending  to    the  whisperings 
within  them,  and  to  the  flatteries  with- 

tout  them,  till   they   have  taken  in  a  due 
quantity    of    ballast,    that    may    hinder 
them,  all  their  sails  unfurled  and  stream- 
ers flying,    from    being  overset  at   their 
ifirst  entrance  upon  the  voyage  of  life 
I    am  charmed    with  your  Ladyship's 
obliging  account  of  your  daily  employ- 
ments and  amusements.     Now  do  I  know 
•  at  what  diflerent  parts  of  the  day  to  ob- 
trude mvself.     I   was  not  very  well  this 
morning.     My  people  neglected  mc.     I 
was  at  llaigh,  in  half  a  second,  and  did 
-myst-lf  the  honour  of  breakfasting  there. 
But  became  the   more  miserable  for  it; 
for  O  how  I  missed  you,  on  my  rc-trans- 
portation!-;-yet  I   the  sooner   recovered 
myself  wljen  I   looked  up  to  you  and  to 
your  dear  Sir  -lloger,  in  the   picture. — 
Yet  the  piercing  cob),  and  >the  surround- 
ing snow,  and  my  hovered-over  fire  side, 
reminded  me,  that  the  piece   before  me 
was   but   a  picture.     In   summer,   if  it 
please  God   to  spare  me  till   then,  it  will 
be   more  than  a  picture.       I   will   then 
throw  myself  into  your  morning  walks; 
and  sometimes  perhaps  you  shall  find  mc 
perched  wpon  one  of  your  |)icces  of  ruins, 
symbolically  to  make  the  ruin  still   more 
xomplelc.      In    hopes   of  which,    I   aro, 
•  -Ac. 


LETTER    CCXXX. 

Tfic  same  to  the  same, 

TJut    what   a  sad   thing   say  ydu,  my 
dear  lady,   that    thrse  sober  men  will 
not  put  on  the  appearance  of  rakes!  — 
Silly   creatures!    when  they   know    what 
would   dol  — Cati'f  thciy  learn   to  curse 
and    swear  in  jest?    and    be    go(»d,    and 
true,    and    faithful,    just    when    a    lady 
wants    them  to    be  good,  and  true,  and 
faithful? — liut  you  would   be  content,  if 
the  good   men  would  dress,    only  dress, 
like  rakes — But,  hold!    On  looking  back 
to   your   Ladyship's   letter,     I     find     the 
vvorils   dress    and    address:     "The  good 
*'  man  need  only  to  assume  the  dress  an'l 
*'  address  of  the  rake,  and  you  will  wa- 
"  ger  ten  to  four  that   }»e  will  be  prefer- 
•'  red    to   him."       Will    you   be  pleased. 
Madam,    to   give  me   particulars  of  the 
taking  dress  of    a  rake  ?      Will    you  be 
pleased     to    describe     the    address   with 
which    the    ladies    in    general    shall    be 
taken? — The  rake  is,  must  be,  generally, 
in  dress  a  coxcomb}  in  address,  a  n\HH 
of    great  assurance:    thinking   highly   of 
himself,   meanly  of  the  sex;  he  must    b« 
past  blusliing,    and   laugh  at  those  who 
are  not.      He   must  flatter,    lie,    laugh, 
sing,    caper,    be  a  monkey,    and    not  a 
man.     And  can  a  good  man  put  on  ihes« 
appearances?     We   have   heard   that  I'hf. 
devil  has  tnui'sformod  himself  into  an  aii- 
gel  of  light,   to  bring  about  his  purposes  ; 
but  never  that  an  angel  of  light  borrow- 
ed a  coat  and  waistcttal  of  the  devil,  for 
any  purpose   whatever.      And   must   iho 
good    niiin  thus  debase  himself,  to  stand 
well  with  the  fair  sex  ? 

"  To  reform  Lovelace  for  Clarissa's 
"  sake!" — Excellent  ladies! — Unbound- 
ed charity! — Dear  souls!  How  I  love 
your  six  forgiving  charmers! — But  they 
acknowledge  tins,  I  hope,  only  among 
themstdvKS  ! — If  there  are  any  Lovelace^ 
of  their  acquaintance,  I  hope  they  giv« 
not  to  them  such  an  ini^irect  invitatio«t 
to  do  their  worst,  in  order  to  give  them- 
selves an  opportunity  to  exorcise  one  of 
the  brightest  graces-of  a  Christian. 

Well,  but  for  fear  I  should  be  called 
scurrilous  agai<i,  let  me  see  how  your 
Ladyship  explains  youiself.  —  "A  man 
"  anay  dlseiive  the  name  of  a  rake, 
"  without  being  yuiTK  an  ahutiilivnl 
**  prcjl'gai:  {  as   a   :n<in   m;iy   soiretiifleV 
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*♦  «lriiik  A  iiTTLB  TOO  Muciiwithout 
•♦  boing  a  sot.*' 

Ami,  were  I  to  attempt  to  draw  a 
fiotui  num.  Hre  thr>c,  .Madam,  the  <»ut- 
lincs  of  hi^  character?  Musi  he  b.':  a 
mo<icriitf  rake? — Mu'^l  he  qualify  hirn- 
srlt  for  tlie  lijilies*  favniir  by  t^ikine  any 
librrtirs  th;il  are  criminal  ?  Only  tak- 
ing rare  that  he  stop  at  a  few;  "  th.it  h«? 
*'  be  not  giUTE  an  ubnvilontd  prnflignlc  ! 
**  that  thoujjh  he  may  now  and  then 
'•drirk  a  little  too  much,  yet  that  he 
*' stop  short  of  thasor!" — O  my  dear 
I^ady  Bra(Uhaigh — and  am  I  scurrilous 
for  s«yin2,  that  there  is  no  such  thinfi, 
at  least  that  it  is  very  diflicult,  so  to 
draw  a  good  man,  that  he  may  be 
thouohi  agreeable  to  the  ladies  in  gene* 
ral? 

Did  I  ever  lell  you.  Madam,  of  the 
contention  I  had  with  Mr.  C'ibber,  about 
l!ie  character  of  a  good  man,  "which  he 
undertook  to  draw,  and  to  whom,  at 
ft-Jling  out,  he  gave  a  mistress,  in  order 
to  ^hew  the  virtue  of  his  hero  in  parting 
with  her,  when  he  had  fixed  u))on  a  par- 
ticular lady,  to  whom  he  made  honour- 
able addresses?  A  malc-viroin,  said  he 
—  Iia,  ha,  ha,  hah !  when  I  made  my 
objections  to  the  mi^tre!^«,  and  she  was 
another  man's  wife,  too,  but  ill  used  by 
her  hu-^hand  ;  and  he  laughed  me  quiie 
out  of  countenance! — And  it  was  but 
yesterday,  in  company,  some  of  wh-ch 
he  never  was  in  before,  that  he  was 
distinguishing  upon  a  moderate  rake, 
(thou;7}i  not  one  word  has  he  seen  or 
beard  of  your  Ladyship's  letter,  or  no- 
tion,) by  urging,  that  men  might  be  cri- 
minal without  being  censurable! — A  doc- 
trine that  he  had  no  doubt  about,  and  to 
*h:ch  he  declared  that  none  but  divines 
and  pnider*  would  refuse  to  subscribe  to  I 
— Bless  me,  thogglu  I  !— and  is  this 
knowing  the  world? — What  an  amiable 

man  was  Mr.  B ,  in  Pamcln,  in  this 

Jight ! 

But  I  have  this  comfort,  upon  the 
tthole,  that  I  find  ;he  good  man's  chii- 
rwcter  i«  not  impracticable;  and  I  think 
Mr.  Cibber,  if  I  cnn  have  weight  with 
him,  shall  undertake  the  arduous  task. 
He  is  as  gay  and  as  lively  at  seventy- 
ninc  a^  he  was  at  twenty-nine;  and  he 
i»  a  »ober  man,  who  has  seen  h  great 
deal,  and  always  drcs'ed  well,  and  was 
noted  for  his  address,  and  f«jr  his  success, 
too,  on  two  hiMidred  and  fifty  occasions, 
•— •  litllc  Coo  nifti.y,  I  iloubt,  fur  a  mo- 


derate rake:  but  then  his  long  life  must 
be  considered.  1  wsli  we  could  fix  up- 
on the  number  of  times  a  man  might  be 
aliowfd  to  be  overcome  with  wine,  with- 
out being  thought  a  sot.  Once  a  week? 
Once  a  fortnight  ?  Once  a  month  ? 
How  shall  we  put  it  ?  Youth  will  have 
its  follies.  Why — but  I  will  not  ask  the 
question  I  was  going  to  ask,  lest  I  should 
provoke  your  Ladyship  beyond  your 
strength. 

Dear,  dear  Madam,  let  me  beg  of  you 
to  make  your  own  virtuous  sentiments 
and  behaviour  in  life,  which  render  you 
equally  beloved  and  revered  by  all  who 
have  ifae  honour  to  know  yoO,  the  stand- 
ard of  virtue  for  all  your  sex.  When 
you  extend  your  charity  too  far,  and  al- 
low for  what  is,  rather  than  insist  upon 
what  should  be,  in  cases  of  duty  and  of 
delicacy,  my  love  for  the  sex  makes  me 
apply  to  your  Ladyship's  words — "  you 
"  provoke  me  beyond  my  strength.' 

Just  this  moment  came  in  my  wife. 
(Thursday  morning,  eleven.) — O,  Betsy, 
sai<y  I,  begone!  Ask  me  not  what  1  am 
writing;  1  have  been  cutting  your  dear 
lady  all  to  pieces. — Dear  good  lady  ? 
said  she;  never  will  I  forgive  yu,  th^ii. 
Then  looking  at  you  over  the  chimney, 
with  an  eye  of  love,  and  my  eye  follow- 
ing her's,  you  can  be  but  in  jest,  said 
she!  Pray  make  my  best  compliments  to 
her  Ladyshij),  and  to  her  bir  Kogei. 
With  which  1  conclude,  &c. 


LETTER    CCXXXL 

Mr.  Richardson  to  Ladi/  Bradsliaigh. 

N'oitii  F.nd,  DfC.  26,  17jl. 
T^v»:rv.  obliging  Lady  Bradshaigh !  And 
was  it,  could  k  be,  five  weeks,  al- 
most six,  before  I  paid  my  duty  to  my 
dearest  correspondent? — How  proud  i\o 
you  make  me  by  your  reproaches!  You 
lell  me  you  are  angry  with  me!  the  first 
time  1  have  been  able  to  make  you  so.— 
Yet,  sweet  bee  of  H)bla!  how  you  sting, 
when  you  tell  me,  that  you  suppose  1 
would  make  no  excuses  for  my  long  si- 
lence, Ix-'cause  1  woubl  not  allow  of 
white  fi]js  in  myself! — O  my  Lady  I  how 
coubl  you,  and  in  the  swme  sentence  in 
which  you  were  gracious? — liut  how  ran 
I  cry  our.  though  hurl,  when  I  revolve 
the  frieji  llv,  i!  <•  condcscendni'i,   the  in- 


dulgcti;  liMtue  ? 
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You  have  seon  in  the  papers,  I  sup- 
pose, th:it  our  friend  is  juarriecl ;  ujay 
he  be  liappv  !  mo«t  cordially  I  wish  tor 
it.  Not  only  brruufe  he  is  our  friiMid, 
but  because  he  is  our  fellow-crcHlure. 
'*  Much  (li'piMids  upon  the  hidy  ;  :tn<i 
**  common  sense  will  not  be  "^uthcicnL  to 
"  muke  him  so. — She  must  have  sense 
"  CNOu<;li  to  make  him  see,  that  she 
*■*  thinks  him  her  superior  in  sense,"  as 
you  nnre  told  me.  Proud  mortal!  and 
vain! — Aiid  cannot  he  be  content  with 
the  greater  pride,  as  a  man  of  sense 
would  ihitik  it,  to  call  a  richer  jewel 
liian  he  had  befor«,  his,  while  he  is  all 
his  own!  —  But,  such  is  the  nature  of 
woman,  if  she  be  not  a  vixen  iiuleidj 
that  if  the  man  sets  out  right  with  .her; 
if  he  lets  her  early  know  that  he  is  her 
lord,  and  that  slie  is  but  his  vassal ;  and 
that  he  has  a  stronger  sense  of  his  prero- 
gutivf  than  of  her  merit  and  beauty;  she 
will  succumb  :  and,  after  a  few  strug- 
filcs,  a  few  tears,  will  make  him  a  more 
humble,  a  more  passive  wife,  for  his  in- 
<-soleiit  bravery,  and  high  opinion  of  liim- 
H'if.  I  am  sorry  to  say  it,  but  1  have 
»oo  often  obstTvi'd,  thai  fear,  as  well  as 
love,  is  necessary,  on  the  lady's  part,  to 
make  wedlock  happy;  and  it  will  gene- 
rally do  it,  if  the  man  sets  out  with  assert- 
3Mg  his  power  and  her  dependence.  And 
now  will  your  I^adyship  rise  upon  me  I  I 
expect  it.  And  yet  you  have  yourself 
allowed  the  case  to  be  thus,  with  regard 
to  this  husband  and  his  wife. 

The  siruggle  would  be  only  at  first: 
and  if  a  man  would  be  obstinate,  a  wo- 
nian  would  be  convinced,  or  seem  to  be 
*<o,  and  very  possibly  think  the  man  more 
a  man  for  his  tyranny,  and  value  herself 
wiuii  he  con<k'scended  to  praise,  or  6mde 
upon  her. 

I  have  as  good  a  wife  as  man  need  to 
wish  for.  I  believe  your  Ladyship  thinks 
so. — ^■et — shall  1  say,  O  Madam  !  wo- 
men love  not  King  l.ogs ! —The  dear 
creature,  wiihout  intending  contradic- 
tion, is  a  mi>.tiess  of  it.  She  is  so  good 
as  to  think  me,  among  men,  a  tolerably 
sensible  one ;  but  that  is  only  in  general; 
<  for,  if  »ve  come  to  particulars,  she  will 
always  put  me  right,  by  the  superio- 
rity of  her  own  understanding.  Hut  I 
am  even  with  her  very  often.  And  how, 
do  you  ask.  Madam  i*  why,  by  giving  up 
niy  will  to  lier's  ;  and  then  thi-,  honest 
h(ni\  IS  puzzled  what  (in  a  doubtful  case) 
\{j  resolve  upon.     And,  in   raere  piiy  to 


her  puzzlings,  I  have  let  her  know  my 
wishes;  mul  then,  at  once,  she  resolves, 
by  doing  the  very  contrary  to  what  slia 
thinks  them  to  b( .  And  here,  again,  1 
am  now  and  then,  but  not  often,  too 
hard  for  her. — And  liow? — You  guess, 
my  Ludy.  —  Need  I  say,  that  it  is  by  pro- 
posing the  very  contrary  to  what  I  wish  ; 
— but  so  much  tor  King  Log  and  his 
frog.  I  low  apt  are  we  to  bring  in  our 
own  feelingv,  l>y  head  and  shoulders,  as 
the  saying  is,  when  we  are  led  to  it  by 
cases  either  itimilar  or  opposite  to  our 
own  ! 

But  one  word  more  of  the  gentleman, 
if  you  please.  He  may  already,  if  not 
confoundedly  tired  of  beauty  (sameness 
is  a  confounded  thing  to  a  lover  of  va- 
riety) be  growing  prudent :  since,  I  anv 
told,  that  he  begins  to  think  of  retiriiiz 
somewhere,  in  order  to  save  expense. 

I  was  sure  your  Lad^sliip  would  be 
pleased  with  the  generosity  of  my  hero, 
as  shewn  in  the  two  letters  1  sent  you. 
You  blame  me  tor  not  thinking  of  pub- 
lishins  in  my  life-time.  Yo»i  deny  mo 
assistance;  you  depend  upon  the  poor  old 
womnn's  blinking  light ;  yet  I  wish  I  had 
had  tlie  flash  ol  your  torch  to  light  me. 
If,  in  boisterous  weather  a  flambeau  will 
not  stand  it,  what  can  a  rush  light  do? 

Your  Ladyship  asks  me  if  I  would  pub- 
lish, if  my  writing  ladies  would  give  me 
each  a  letter?  Remember,  say  you, 
*'  that  we  have  you  in  our  power."  Well, 
Madam  !  then  you  will  allow  me  to  stop 
till  v"U  do. 

Tell  you  sincorrly,  which  do  I  think, 
upon  the  whole,  men  or  women,  have 
the  greatest  trials  of  patience,  and  which 
bears  them  the  best?  Yon  mean,  you 
say,  from  oi>e  sex  to  the  other  only?— • 
What  a  question  is  here.  >\'hich  ?  why 
women,  to  be  s'lre.  Man  is  an  animal 
that  mu'it  bustle  in  the  world,  goabroaii, 
converse,  fight  battles,  enc(»unter  otini 
dangers  of  seas,  winds,  and  I  know  not 
what,  in  order  to  protect,  provide  for, 
maintain,  in  case  an  1  |)leniy,  women. 
Bravery,  anger,  fierceness,  occasictnal.v, 
are  made  familiar  to  them.  They  l)uflret, 
and  are  bulieted  by  the  world  ;  are  im- 
patient and  uncontrolable.  They  talk  of 
honour,  and  run  their  heads  against  slono 
walls,  to  mai<e  g(iod  their  pretensions  to 
it  ;  and  often  tpiaricl  v.illi  one  another, 
and  light  duels,  upon  any  uiher  silly 
rtiing  I'lat  happens  to  raise  their  cho'er; 
with  their  ihadowbj  if  you  pl.-ase. 
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"While  women  are  meek,  passive,  good 
crfatuies,  who,  used  to  stay  at  honu',  set 
their  mauls  at  work,  and,  rornicrly  ihctn- 
ftrlves — ^ot  their  h'^-uscs  in  onlcr,  to  le- 
cri\e,  com  tort,  oblige,  givi;  joy  to,  their 
tierce,  fighting,  biiilliiif!;,  active  protec- 
tors, provi«ieis,  uiaintainers — divert  liim 
vilh  pritty  pug's  tricks,  trl!  him  soft  tales 
of  love,  and  of  who  an-l  who's  together, 
and  what  has  been  done  in  his  abbence — 
bring  to  him  little  master,  so  like  his  own 
dear  \  apa,  and  little  pretty  misp,  a  soft, 
sweet,  smiling  soul,  with  her  sampler  in 
her  haiul,  so  like  what  her  meek  mamma 
was  at  her  years  !  And  with  these  dif- 
ferences in  education,  nature,  employ- 
ments, your  Ladyship  asks,  whether  the 
man  or  the  womHU  bears  more  from  ench 
other?  lias  the  more  patience?  Dearest 
lady!  how  can  you  be  so  severe  upon 
^t)ur  own  sex,  jct  seem  to  persuade 
\ovjrself  that  you  are  defending  tbem  ? 

What  ynu  say  of  a  lover's  pressing  his 
mistress  to  a  declaration  of  her  love  for 
^lim,  i«  sweetly  pretty,  and  very  just; 
hut,  let  a  man  press  as  he  will,  if  the 
Indy  answers  him  rather  by  her  obliging 
i'lanuers  than  in  words,  she  will  leave 
herself  something  to  declare,  and  she 
vill  find  herself  rather  more  than  less  re- 
•^pecltd  for  it :  such  is  the  nature  of 
man  ! — A  man  hardly  ever  presumes  to 
press  u.lady  to  make  this  declaration, 
but  when  bethinks  himself  sure  of  her. 
!Ic  uiges  her,  therefore,  to  add  to  his 
own  constquviice ;  and  hopes  to  quit 
scores  with  her,  when  he  returns  love 
for  live,  and  favour  for  favour:  and 
thus  '*dla^Ys  the  tender-hearted  soul  to 
•'  professions  which  she  is  often  up- 
'*  braidetl  for  all  her  life  after,"  says 
your  Ladyship.  Hut  these  must  be  the 
most  ungener«tus  of  men.  All  I  would 
•suppose,  is,  that  pride  and  triumph  is 
the  meaning  v(  I  he  urgency  for  a  decla- 
ration which  pride  and  triumph  make  a 
Minn  think  unnecessary;  and  perhaps  to 
k :m>'.v  lio.v  far  he  may  go^  und  be  within 
allowed  compass.  A  woman,  who  is 
brought  to  own  her  love  to  ike  man, 
MfiNi  act  accordingly  towards  him  ;  must 
'■     1  Mjrc  in«lidgent   to    hnn;   must,  in  a 

r>i,  abate  of  her  own  signiticance,  and 

••'ill  to  his.     And  have  you  never  seen  a 

i  nn  ^trut  upon  the  occasion,  and  how 

•  and    bH-hlnl  a  woman   li.ok»  ufter 

!i.iA  Nubmitted    to  nmke  llie  iickuow- 

"rut?    The    bebi.Mour  of  ouch   to 

,r,     1,..,,,,  it  Hill   alter  if,  justilics 


the  caution  to  the  sex,  which  I  would 
never  Imvc  a  woman  forget — always  to 
leave  tQ  herself  the  power  of  granting 
something;  yet  her  denials  may  be  so 
managed  as  ro  be  more  attractive  than 
her  compliances.  Women,  Lovelac* 
says,  an<l  he  pretends  to  know  them,  are 
fond  of  ariiours;  but  therwis  an  end  of 
them  when  a  lover  is  secure.  He  can 
then  look  about  him,  and  be  occasional- 
ly, if  not  indifferent,  unpunctual,  and 
delight  in  being  rwissed,  expected,  and 
called  to  tender  account,  for  his  careless 
absences ;  and  he  will  be  less  and  less 
solicitous  irboul  giving  gt  od  icasons  for 
them,  as  she  iti  more  and  more  desirous 
of  his  company.  I'oor  fool  !  hf  has 
brought  her  to  own  that  she  lovis  him  : 
and  will  she  not  bear  with  the  man  she 
loves  ?  She,  herself,  as  I  have  observed, 
will  think  she  must  act  consi<tf  ntl  ,•  \\\l\\ 
her  declaration  ;  and  he  will  plead  that 
declaration  in  his  favour,  let  his  negUct^ 
or  slights  be  what  they  will.  Your's,  &c. 


LETTER    CCXXXIL 
Lad^i  Bradshaigh  to  Mr.  Ric/iardwn. 

January  3,  1151. 
T  HOPE  I  shall  never  be  more  angry  witf\ 
my  valuable  corresponde^nt  than  1  ap*_ 
peared  to  be  in  my  last  letter,  though 
you  love  to  make  me  angry,  and  you 
know  how  vindictive  a  heart  L  have  : 
therefore  do  not  provoke  me  too  far. 
Remember,  a  woman  is  never  behind^ 
hand  in  revenge  ;  and  how  do  you  think 
I  mean  to  complete  it  ?-  even  by  keeping 
my  temper.  \i  that  does  not  vex  you,  I 
know  nothing  that  will. 

You  ask,  *'  how  could  I  sfing,  and  he 
"so  gracious  in  tlie  saipc  sentence?" 
Why,  because  \  expected  something  in 
answer  that  would  please  me,  and  I  was 
not  <lisa|)poiiited.  May  I  never  want  a 
sting  to  draw  such  honey  from  your  pen. 

Can  I,  do  1,  "  engage  your  delight 
**  with  your  attention  ?"  May  I  ever  do 
so  ;  and,  1  will  take  upon  me  to  say,  I 
shall  never  owe  you  a  grain  on  tbat 
score. 

Do  you  really  think.  Sir,  that  "pre- 
*'  rogjuive  from  your  sex  to  our's,  early 
"  exerted  iu  the  married  state,  will  smK 
*•  most  women  into  mere  humble  passive 
"  wives?''  Mow  is  this,  "if  he  sets 
'*  out   rt^hl  ?" — -Right !    ri"hl !    do   you 

call 
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call  it?  Mucb  depends  upon  the  vari- 
ous tempers  on  l?otli  sides.  Without  be- 
ing H  vi.xPM,  iiniet- d,  a  Avoinan  nia^  bi-havc 
villi  dignity,  and  witli  duly,  and,  at  tlie 
same  time,  despise  the  man  who  is  mean 
enough  to  remind  her  of  his  prerogative, 
and  that  she  is  his  vas.- ..  — What  is  the 
u^Iy  word  ? — I  <lo  nut  understand  it. — 
Why  will  you  write  Greek  to  the  un- 
learned ?  And  iiinorant  1  may  remain  ; 
for  the  man  whose  happy  wife  I  am,  as 
he  never  has  exphiined  it,  would  not  wil- 
lingly do  it,  were  I  to  ask  him,  Insolent 
bravery, however,  is  plainEngjish.and  very 
properly  applied.  Vou  have  "  too  often 
*'  ohservc'l  (too  often,  indeed,  if  ever) 
f  that  fear  as  well  as  love  is  necessary, 
"  on  the  lady's  part,  to  make  wedlock 
*'  happy."  I  deny  not  that  you  may 
have  observed,  that  a  man,  hy  setting  out 
right  or  wrong,  by  insolent  bravery,  and 
Si,  high  opinion  of  himself,  may  make  fear 
jiecessary  :  nevertheless,  it  is  a  necessity 
of  his  own  creating,  and  aot  froip  the 
Dature  of  woman. 

What  wquld  have  become  of  me,  had  I 
jnarried  a  man  who  would  have  endea- 
voured to  lay  me  under  that  necessity  ? 
Endtavoured,  I  say  ;  for  the  bravest,  and 
Jibe  most  insolent  of  your  insolent  sex, 
could  never  have  brought  me  to  it.  1  am 
such  a  vixen,  that,  jf  I  loved  my  hus- 
band, I  could  not  fear  him.  A  governor, 
a  parent,  a  master,  I  could  love,  fear, 
jand  honour,  at  the  same  time  ;  but  to  my 
husband,  myself,  1  must  be  all  love,  no 
mixture  of  fear ;  certaiu  ha^rt'd  would 
attend  it. 

How  can  it  be  said,  what  would  be  the 
.way  with  most  women  ?  Whore  there  are 
yariety  of  terrpers,  there  ought  to  be,a,nd 
you  have  the  power  to  use,  variety  of 
methods.  But  prerogative  is  the  word,  and 
insolence  the  motive;  whilst  we  have  no 
choice  ;  submission,  submission  for  ever, 
or  we  are  vixens,  perverse  opposers,  re- 
bels to  our  sovereigns,  to  our  tyrants — 
too  often  synonimous  terms.  And  yet,  I 
Will  so  far  allow  your  observation,  that 
.  some  of  us  dp  seem  to  submit  with  pK-a- 
sure  to  these  sovereigns  :  but  then,  i-n  my 
way  of  thinking,  it  must  be  a  submission 
of  love,  to   be  called  h.ippy  in   the  least 

degree;  not  a  dispirite<l  fear,  like  a 

What  is  the  meaning  of  that  Greek  word  ? 
I  have  a  notion  it  is  something  like  servi- 
tude :  O,  ay  :  *  Love,  serve,  hopour,  and 
*  obey.'  No  fear,  thopgh,  is  menlione<l  ; 
thank  God,  for  that  ;  since,  if  there  had, 


I  should  certainly  have  broke  ray  mar- 
riage vow,  one  way  or  the  other.  There 
!s  something  of  chaste  conversation  cou- 
[  led  with  fear,  but  it  is  no  command. 

Surely,  no  woman  of  common  sense 
could  be  "convinced  the  sooner,  for  a 
"  man's  obstinacy"  in  using  her  ill;  or 
think  hitn  "  more  a  man"  for  being  a 
tyrant.  A  fool,  a  brute,  may  be  a  ty- 
rant ;  and,  if  a  woman  is  not  of  the 
same  silly  stamp,  she  must  despise  him, 
however  he  may  have  brought  her  to  a 
seeming  easiness.  We  have  nothing  else 
for  it,  when  a  man  is  resolved.  But  then 
you  cannot  call  it  making  wedlock  hap- 
py: hell,  indeed,  Sir;  this  world's  hell, 
I  call  it.  There  are,  who  exjiect  their 
wives  to  love,  serve,  honour,  and  obey, 
only  because  they  have  vowed  so  to  do; 
but  what  men  are  they  ?  Amd  what 
woman  could  value  such  from  her  heart, 
or  be  happy  with  such  a  man  ?-^*When 
love  is  reciprocal,  sweet  is  the  bondage, 
and  easy  the  yoke;  where  that  is,  no- 
Ihilig  is  wanting;  for  ever  banished  be. 
^fear,  the  bane  of  happiness  in  every 
shape ;  at  least  with  one  of  my  temper. 
We  may  be  fond  of  power,  and  it  is  often 
our  own  fault  that  we  have  not  enough 
of  it :  a  woman  that  can  seem  to  despise 
it,  may  have  it  to  satiety.  And  what 
does  this  argue?  You  perverse  souls, 
what  does  it  argue  i 

I  do  believe,  Sir,  you  have  as  good  .a 
wife  as  any  man  "  need  to  wish  for;"  and 
yet — What  would  you  say?  Nay,  you 
liave  said.     I    will    tell,     I  am  resolved. 

Mrs.  R n,  he  says  yon  are  a  mistress 

of  contradiction.  In  close  argument,  vou 
give  him  to  understand  that  you  think 
your  judgment  superior  ;  that,  when  you 
have  brought  him  to  declare  his  wishes, 
you  at  once  resolve  to  act  ilirectly  oppo- 
site. Are  these  things  so?  Positively, 
they  are  not.  I  cannot  believe  it,  in- 
deed. Sir.  I  am  very  sure  you  would 
not  utter  a  falsehood,  black  or  whit«  ; 
nevertheless,  1  cannot  believe  it.  'I'heri' 
is  some  misconstruction;  some  words,  or 
lone  of  voice,  wrong  understood  ;  mis- 
takes on  one  side  or  the  other:  but,  in 
short,  she  appears  to  me  giossly  abused. 
And  yet  that  cannot  be,  by  the  n)an  in 
whom  is  no  abui-e.  I  know  not  how  lo 
behave  between  you:  if  1  tnke  her  part, 
she  will  quarrel  with  me,  1  am  sure;  and 
if  I  take  your's,  so  wili  you  too.  '1  he 
tliird  person  m  matrimonial  disputes  a'. 
WHVb  come*  off  the  worst.     So  God   bl«-s> 
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you  both!  and  I  advise  you  to  go  on  in 
the  sHineway,  lest  you  .'liould  change  for 
the  worse. 

Have  you  but  noie  found  out  the  way 
to  nake  me  an  advocate  for  my  ie\i  You 
forget.  Sir,  the  same  thing  has  happenfd 
before.  I  believe  we  have  both  owned 
that  we  love  a  little  contradiction,  as  a 
•pur  to  each  other.  So  I  am  not  only 
like  "my  wifp,"  but  like  my  wife's  hus- 
band. In  short,  and  seriously,  we  are 
aII  like  one  another,  in  some  degree  : — 
if  faults  wc  have,  wc  had  them  from  you. 
I  know  a  gentleman,  who,  when  he  was 
ajieaking  uf  atiy  one  who  had  the  misfor- 
tune to  be  born  of  wicked  parents,  always 
said,  "  I  have  no  opinion  of  him  ;  he  is 
.*'  made  of  bad  sluti'."  And  this  puts  me 
in  mind  of  our  original,  ther/6,  ther/6.' 
And  there's  a  bone  for  you  to  pick  !  Par- 
don the  pun,  and  pertness. 

No,  Sir,  I  cannot  hope  that  what  I 
have  said  will  amount  to  a  proof  of  wo- 
men's superiority,  in  goodness,  to  men ; 
any  more  than  I  hope  for  an  acknow- 
ledgment of  it  without  a  proof.  Never- 
theless, as  you  have  more  power,  and  «io 
very  often  abuse  that  power,  we,  wilbout 
doubt,  have  more  to  bear  from  you,  than 
you  from  us.  Without  doubt,  I  sny  ; 
l>er«u«e  you  cannot  make  me  believe 
otherwise. 

And  have  I,  do  you  think,  "been severe 
"  upon  my  own  sex,  j'etseem  to  persuade 
•*  m_\self  that  1  wa.s  detending  them  ?'' 

What  a  blundering  brain  have  I !  For 
rvcr  producing  dirt  to  be  thrown  in  my 
own  lace!  i  hough,  plense  to  hold  your 
li«nd  a  little,  for  I  am  not  yet  sensible  of 
what  you  accuse  me.  If  any  being  but 
man  could  speak,  1  would  hIIow  that  be- 
ing to  talk  of  womcH's  consciences. 

I  ttnce  had  some  sniall  acquaintance 
wtfh  ]jnrd  C)riTry,  at  the  time  when  he 
n-iis  in  disgrace  with  his  father,  Ins  doat- 
ing  father,  as  you  g»'ntly  tt-rm  him — for 
hi*  hiid  iiMt  so  just  an  excuse  as  dotage, 
for  Iji&  behaviour  to  l):s  so:i. 

Your's,  &c. 


LF.TTER    CC.XXXIII. 
Mr.  liichardign  (o  J^dy  liradshaigh. 


I 


Nonh  Knd,  Feb.  C3,  1'j2. 
KXitw  that  I  should  provoke  my  dear 
corrr«pMinJeut,    by   what    I  wrote    of 
'■'*  HUiiij;  <juI  right  m  the  marriage 


warfare ;  of  governing  by  fear ;  of  pre- 
rogative early  exerted  ;  and  such  like 
strange  assertions.  But,  in  the  first  place, 
you  will  be  pleased  to  recollect  to  whom 
all  this  jargon  is  owing.  Is  it  not  to  LAdy 
B.  herself?     Look  back,  Madam,  for  the 

occasion,  which  was  our  friend '» 

nuptials  :  and  what  a  passive,  tame  soul, 
you  s'upposed  his  wife  n>ust  be,  if  she 
wished  to  be  happy.  On  this,  my  in-  ' 
dignation  arose  against  tyrants ;  and  I 
gave  it  as  my  opinion,  that  such  would 
be  much  more  likely  to  be  observed,  than 
the  kind,  good-natured  husband;  wh« 
made  it  his  study  to  oblige  his  wife:  and 
angry,  very  angry,  was  I,  against  such 
of  the  sex,  as  would,  either  way,  give  rea- 
son for  the  obscr^'ation.  Had  I  not  been 
a  lover  of  your  wayward  sex,  1  should 
not  have  been  so  warm  against  them  at 
you  fake  it  1  was. 

Your  Ladyship  very  happily  expressci 
yourself,  when  you  say,  "  a  governor,  a 
••  parent,  a  master,  I  ceuld  love,  fear, 
"  and  honour,  at  the  same  time :  b«!t.  to 
**  my  hujband,  myself,  I  must  be  a'.i  love, 
"no  mixture  of  fear ;  certain  hatred 
"  would  attend  it.'^  A  husband  was  for* 
merly  thought  a  governor  ;  you  have 
heard  or  read  that  he  was  called  master  : 
he  is  dearer  than  a  parent,  and  nearer 
too.  Be  pleased  to  tell  me,  Madam,  why 
fear  should  mingle  with  your  love  to  aR 
indulgent  parent,  and  produce  hatred  to 
a  husband  ?  Will  you  be  pleased  to  shew 
me  in  what  the  two  starts  of  fear,  if  two 
sorts  there  be,  differ?  As  to  the  words 
myst-lf,  my  husband,  myself,  they  liav« 
a  pretty  sound  with  them;  but  they  will 
be  found  very  separable  words.  hi 
short,  that  the  solemn  office  that  has 
made  them  one  flesh,  has  not  been  able, 
even  in  very  material  cases,  to  make 
them  one  spirit;  and,  when  they  differ, 
if  there  be  not  a  fear  of  offending,  God 
help  them!  God  help  thcwi/sejfi 

"  While  they  behold  their  chaste  con-  j 
"  versalion,  coupled  with  fear."  That  • 
text  had  like  to  have  overturned  all  your 
Ladyship's  reasoning;  and  how  came 
you  off?  Prettily  enough  ;  because  }ou 
were  resolved  to  come  off,  and  could  ea- 
sily convince  yourself.  It  is  no  com- 
mand, say  you.  But,  Madam,  it  is  al- 
most ns  bad  for  your  argument,  for  it  is 
a  supposed  unqucstion;ible  duty:  yet  1 
ple:id  not  for  fear.  My  maxim  is  love, 
all  love  ;  and  yet,  wln-n  a  woman  is  used 
to  it,  sl)«  expects  it,  and  so  cor.sifkrs  it 

not 
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tiot  either  as  a  rarity  or  an  obligation. 
The  man  is  a  quiet,  good-itatui'd  cieattire, 
and  loves  his  peace,  and  so  Is  loving  tor 
liis  own  sake.  Scrange  huniiliiy  that, 
which  will  make  a  woman  think  that  she 
can  repay  the  obligation  by  her  acci-pt- 
anceotit!  One  thing,  ho\v»:ver,  Miulnni, 
]r>t  me  tell  you,  that,  in  all  our  arguments 
of  this  nature,  I  will  not  allow  you  to  look 
■)t  home,  and  determine  by  j'ourself. 
Vou  can  know  nothing  of  the  world,  nor 
of  the  argument,  if  you  form  your  con- 
clusions upon  the  conduct  of  a  single 
pair. 

And  when  I  have  mentioned  my  wife 
and  her  mijself,  it  is  not  that  1  would  re- 
llect  upon  her,  as  cither  designing  to  be 
contradictory,  or  as  being  unusually  so. 
No,  Madam,  she  falls  into  it  naturally, 
as  I  may  say,  and  «s  if  she  could  not  help 
it.  And  as  her  mt/se/f  always  prefaces  his 
requests  as  if  he  would  take  her  compli- 
ances as  favours,  he  often  finds  it  is  but 
asking  for  a  denial ;  and  why  ?  Because 
she  would  demonstrate  that  she  has  as 
^reat  an  aversion  to  the  word  fear  as  the 
best  of  her  sex  ;  and  hesitates  not  to  op- 
pose, as  an  argument  of  her  fortitude  and 
independence  of  will,  liut  what  will  you, 
who  are  so  vehement  against  the  word  and 
thing,  fear,  say,  if  I  should  assert,  that 
there  cannot  be  love  without  fear  I  You 
say,  you  could  fear  a  parent,  yet  honour 
and  love  that  parent;  I  would  rather,  me- 
thinks,  be  the  father  than  the  husband  of 
the  woman,  who  could  not  fear  me  with 
the  same  sort  of  fear  that  she  could  shew 
to  a  fond  and  indulgent  parent.  And 
there,  to  return  yoar  Ladyship's  words, 
is  a  bone  for  you  to  pick ! 

I    do   not  perfectly  understand   you, 

IAIadam,  in  the  following  sentence;  *'  We 
'f*  may  be  fond  of  power ;  and  it  is  often 
I*  our  own  fault  that  we  have  not  enough 
r  of  it,  A  woman  that  can  seem  to  de- 
f  spise  it,  may  have  it  to  satiety.  And 
r  what  does  this  argue?  You  perverse 
P  souls,  what  does  it  argue  r" 
I  Again,  your  Ladyship  is  a  little  unin- 
telligible : — "If  faults  we  have  (as  if 
*  you  made  a  question  of  it.  Madam  !) 
"  we  have  them  from  you. — And  this 
"  puts  me  in  mind  of  our  origiiml ;  the 
'•  rib,  the  rib."  I  thought  it  was  Eve 
that  gave  the  man  the  apple.  I  have  not 
my  Bible  at  hand  :  but  1  think  I  remem- 
ber some  such  words  as  these  of  an  apostle: 
"  Adam  was  not  deceived  ;  but  the  wo- 
"  man,   being  deceived,  was  in  the  trans^ 


"  gression."— "  You  have  more  to  bear 
•'  from  us,  you  say,  than  we  have  from 
"  you." — To  this  1  wrote  largely  in  my 
last. 

You  have  not,  Madam,  a  blundering' 
brain  :  and  I  hope  I  have  not  thrown  diii 
in  my  correspondent's  face. 

Your  Ladyship  «lares  me  to  stop  in  my 
new  work  1  You  give  me  leave  to  stop. 
Your  challenge,  perhaps,  comes  in  a  cri  ' 
tical  time  ;  for  I  am  at  a  part,  that  it  is 
four  chances  to  one  1  shall  not  be  able 
to  get  over.  You  cannot  imagine  how 
many  dillicult  situations  1  have  involved 
myself  in.  Entanglement,  and  extrica- 
tion, and  re-entanglement,  have  suc- 
ceeded each  other,  as  the  day  the  ni<»ht ; 
and  now  the  few  fiiends  who  have  seen 
what  1  have  written,  doubt  not  but  I 
am  stuck  fast.  And,  indeed,  I  think  so 
myself. 

I  have  read  through  Lord  Orrery's  His- 
tory of  Swift.  I  greatly  like  it.  I  had 
the  pleasure  of  telling  my  Lord  himself 
so,  in  Mr.  Millar'.,  shop,  and  of  thanking 
him  for  the  pleasure  he  had  given  me.  He 
returned  the  compliment,  in  relation  to 
Clarissa;  and,  having  heard  of  my  new 
design,  was  inquisitive  about  it.  Though 
my  Lord  is  really  in  his  person  and  beha- 
viour, as  well  as  in  his  writings,  an  ami- 
able man,  I  join  with  your  Lailyshij) 
most  cordially  in  all  you  say  of  the  au- 
thor, of  the  Dean,  and  of  the  Dean -^ 
kavage  behaviour  to  his  unhajjpy  wife,  am! 
Vanessa  ;  as  it  is  of  a  piece  with  all  those 
of  his  writings,  in  whicji  he  endeavours  lo 
debase  the  human,  and  to  raise  above  it 
the  brutal  nature.  I  cannot  think  Si» 
hardly  as  some  do  of  Lord  Orrery's  ob- 
servation ;  that  the  fearful  deprivation, 
which  reduced  him  to  a  stale  bcnealli 
that  of  the  merest  ainmal,  seemed  to  l.e 
a  punishment  that  had  terrible  justice 
in  it. 

Why  will  you  so  ungratefully  depreci- 
ate a  pen  and  a  jutigment  that  every  one, 
to  whom  1  have  read  detached  parts  of 
your  favours  to  me,  aJmires?  Take  care. 
Madam,  how  you  make  light  of  talent.^, 
of  which,  while  you  think  meanly,  yc»u 
are  not  likely  to  be  duly  thankful  for. 
Your  judgment  of  the  works  you  have 
remarked  upon  are,  by  all  who  have 
heard  me  read  them,  thought  admirable; 
and  shew  a  heart,  as  well  as  a  bead,  lor 
which  you  cannot  be  too  grateful. 

1  have  not  been  able  to  read  any  moie 
than  the   first  volume  of  Amelia.      Po>. 
3  il  Ficldin- 
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rifliJin;;!  I  could  not  lulp  telling  his 
MStcr,  that  I  was  equally  surpriscii  at  and 
concerned  lor  liis  CDnlinurd  lowm-ss.  ll:id 
your  luolher.said  I,  been  born  in  u  stabk-, 
cr  been  a  runner  at  u  spunging-hou>c,  we 
should  have  thougbl  him  a  genius,  and 
wished  lie  had  had  the  advantage  of  a 
liberiil  eiiucalion,  and  of  being  admitted 
into  good  company  ;  but  it  is  beyond  my 
conception,  that  a  man  of  family,  and 
%»ho  had  some  learning,  and  who  really 
is  a  writer,  should  descend  so  excessively 
low,  in  all  his  pieces.  Who  can  care 
for  any  of  his  people?  A  person  of  ho- 
nour asked  me,  the  other  day,  what  he 
could  mean,  by  saying,  in  his  Covent 
Garden  Journal,  that  he  had  followed 
Homer  and  Virgil,  in  his  Amelia.  I  an- 
swered, that  he  was  justified  in  sayirg 
so,  because  he  must  mean  Cotton's  Vir- 
gil 'I'ravestifd ;  where  the  women  are 
drabs,  and  the  men  scoundrels. 

Youi's,  &c. 


LETTER    CCXXXIV. 

Mr.  Richardson  to  Lady  Bradshaigh. 

April  22,  l'<j2. 

A  SENTIMENT,  my  dear  and  good 
■^^  Lady  Bradbhaigh,  may  not  be  ab- 
solutely unexceptionable,  and  yet  be  very 
liappil)  expressed.  My  meaning  and 
my  words  agreed,  when  I  wrote,  that 
you  %cry  happily  expressed  yourself  on 
the  subject  of  love  and  fear,  as  applica- 
ble to  a  parent  and  a  huxband. 

But  )ou  are  at  a  loss  how  to  make  me 
understand  you  ns  to  the  two  sorts  of 
fear  which  you  want  to  distingui>li,  the 
one  to  a  parent,  the  other  to  a  husband. 
Awe,  the  word  awe,  is  happily  thought 
of  by  your  Ladyship.  "  Arc  we  not 
**  bred  up  with  awe  to  a  parent  ?  (you 
*'  a*k).  Cerluioly,  say  you;  and  it  is 
*'  often  created  by  our  being  sensible  wc 
"  tre  liable  to  be  corrected."  So,  Ma. 
dam,  a  wife  (and  who  is  perfect?  who 
wariis  not  some  correction?)  having  no 
cppiehrnuon  of  being  corrected,  of  be- 
itig  chidden,  therefore,  cannot  fear  her 
buNband,  as  when  a  child  she  could 
a  parent!  Vou  have  most  charmiilgly 
sirenjjihened  my  argument:  I  thank 
you.  Madam.  Did  \  not  say,  that  a 
fixture  of  fear  with  ih«  love  was  neces- 
»«ry  lu  make  an  obliging  wife?    And   do 
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you  not  hint,  tliat,  if  tiie  wife  had  the 
same  motive  for  it  us  the  child  bad,  fear 
of  nbuko,  of  cliastisenient,  of  correc- 
ticn,  (hy  which  1  mean  not  stripes,  you 
may  b«  sure — indulgent  parents  maintain 
n:>i  their  authority  by  stripes,)  the  bus- 
hand  might  i)e  entitled  to  the  same  kind 
of  awe  tiiat  the  jiarent  was  ;  and  it  would 
be  no  discredit  to  the  grown-up  woman, 
the  wife,  to  be  as  much  afraid  of  offending 
a  kind,  a  good  husband,  as,  when  a  child, 
she  was  of  offending  a  kind,  ati  indulgent 
parent  ?  I  was  not  wrong,  therefore,  I 
think,  when  I  asked  your  Ladyship  why 
fear  should  mingle  with  your  love  of  an 
indulgent  parent,  (for  that  was  the  parent 
I  meant,  and  not  the  severe  one,)  and  pro- 
duce hatred  to  a  husiiand  ?  You  will 
answer  me  as  above.  Your  Ladyship 
knows  your  answer.  The  wife  has  no 
apprehension  of  being  corrected  ;  if  chid- 
den, she  can  chide  again.  Nor,  as  your 
Lady'bhip  seems  to  have  proved,  was  I 
much  out  of  the  way,  when  1  observed, 
from  what  your  Ladyship  said  of  the 
temper  of  your  then  lately-married 
Iritnd,  though  I  said  it  with  indignatioa 
against  such  tyrant  husbands,  that  sucli 
would  be  much  more  likely  to  be  observed, 
than  the  kind,  good-natured  man,  vtho 
irade  it  his  study  to  oblige  his  wife.  Upon 
the  whole,  if  your  Lady>.hip  wiil  give  me 
leave,  I  will  assert,  that  there  i.ardiv  cun 
be  love  without  fear — fear  of  oflt-nding. 
And  I  repeat,  *'  that  I  would  rather  ba 
"  the  father  than  the  husband  of  ihe 
*'  woman  who  could  not  fear  mc  with  the 
"  same  sort  of  fear  that  she  could  shew 
"  to  a  fond  and  indulgent  parent."  \\'hy. 
Madam,  1  can,  on  the  same  motives,  fear 
my  Wife:  but,  1  am  not  sure,  g<»od  crea- 
ture, good  wife,  as  she  re;illy  is,  that  I 
have  shewn  my  prudence  in  letting  her 
see  my  fear. 

but  you  say  that  the  woman  is  under 
no  obligation  to  her  husband  for  his  love, 
provided  she  loves.  With  all  mv  heart. 
Madam;  I  will  not  make  distinctions  ;  I 
will  not  say  that  there  is  a  merit  in  the. 
man's  love  to  a  single  object,  on  a  suppo- 
sition that  the  law  of  nature  discourages 
not  polygamy,  and  that  the  law  of  God 
no  where  in  his  word  condemns  it.  No, 
I  will  not ;  because  the  law  of  his  country 
ought  lo  determine  him.  Why,  why, 
would  your  Ladyship  throw  out  bones  for 
so  spiteful,  so  vengeful,  a  man  to  pick  ? 
But  may  I  not  ask,  that,  if  the  man  who 
\o\v\  loves  for  his  owm  sake,  whether  tSe 
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woman  who  loves,  loves  not  also  the  man  and  for  self-exaltation  sake.  In  some  of 
chiefly  for  her's  ?  Yes,  says  your  Lady-  his  orations,  what  is  called  his  v«he- 
ship,  methinks:  and  so  the  obligation  is  mence,  (but  really  is  too  often  insult 
equal:  so  be  it.  and    ill-inaniiers,)    so    transports     hini, 

Want  of  perspicuity  is  not  by  any  that  a  modern  plt-ader,  and  yet  these  are 
means  the  fault  of  your  Ladyship's  writ-  often  intolerably  abusive,  would  not  be 
ing:  yet  I  really  did  not  take  your  heard,  if  he  were  to  take  the  iike  free- 
meaning  in  the  passage  relating  to  the  (loms.  This  difference,  however,  ou<;ht 
power  that  women  might  have  if  they  to  be  mentioned,  to  the  honour  of  the 
sought  it.  I  meant  not  in  that  place  to  antient  ;  he  generally,  I  believe,  bein«» 
provoke  you,  dearly  as  I  sometimes  love  governed  by  the  justice  of  his  cause.  Tho 
to  try  to  make  you  angry  with  me,  which  moderns  too  seldom  regard  that  at  all; 
yet  1  never  could  do,  though  I  have  very,  and  care  for  nothing  but  their  fees.  But, 
very  often,  deserved  your  anger.  Thus  aftir  all,  Cicero's  constitutional  faults 
you  explain  yourself:  seem  to  be  vanity  and  cowardice.     Great 

*'  You  said,  we  were  dear  lovers   of  geniuses  seldom  have  small  faults, 
"power.    .1   did    not    deny   it;    and    I         You  have  seen,  I  presume.  Dr.  Middle- 

**  thought  it  our  own  fault  that  we  had  ton's  Life  of  Cicero.     It  is  a  fine  piece  ; 

"  not  enough  of  it."    And  have  not  your  but   the  Doctor,     I   humbly  think,    has 

sex  here  in  England  enough  of  it  ?     Tiiat  played  the  panegyrist,  in  some  places  in 

fault  is  letting  you  see  we  are  fond  of  it.  it,  rather  than   the  historian.     The  pre- 

Bless  me,   Madam,  should  we  not  feel  it,  sent  laureat's  performance  on  the  same 

if  we  did  not  see  it?  "For  which  reason,  subject,  of  which  Dr.  Middleton's  is  the 

"such  is  your  pride,  you  will  not  allow  foundation,  is  a  spirited  and  pretty  piece, 

"  us  any,  if  you  can  help  it,"  adds  your  He  makes  his  observations  on  thecharac* 

Ladyship.     If  we  can  help  it  !  that   is  ter  of  Cicero,   not  by  controverting  any 


point  vath  the  Doctor;  but,  taking  for 
granted,  as  if  he  had  no  other  lights, 
every  thing  that  the  Doctor  advances  ia 
his  favour. 

You  greatly  oblige  me,  Madam,  when- 
ever you  give  me  your  observations  upon 


power  with  a  vengeance,  which  a  wife 
exerts,  and  a  huiband  cannot  help  him- 
self. 

"  Again  unintelligible  (says  your  Lady- 
"  ship  !  Fie  upon  you.)  Why  we  have 
"faults;  I  made  no  question  of  it.   How 

"should  we  be  laultU'ss,  considering  our     what  you  read,     Cicero  was  a  prodigy. 
"  original  ?     Was    not   woman   mafic  of    H'S  works,  his  genius,  will  be  admired  to 
"  man?    From  whence,  then,  oui  faults  ?"     the  end  of  time.    But  he  was  the  greatest. 
But,  Madam,   be  so  good  as  to  consider,     the  grossest  lover,  courier  of  adulation, 
that  man,  at  the  ticne  woman  was  formed     ^"d  one  of  the  greatest  dastards,  that  ever 
eut  of  his  rib,  was  in  a  state  of  innocence,     lived.     Yet,  in   the  former  quality,  he 
He  had  not  fallen.     The  devil  had  need     *^'dy  spoke  out  what  many  others  mean, 
of  a  helper:   he  soon  found  one  in  Eve.     He  was  fond  of  glory;  he  could  not  but 
But,  if  I  maybe  forgiven  for  a  kind  of    be  conscious  of  his  very  great  talents.     I 
pun,  you  seem  to  think.  Madam,  that  the     have  often  quarrels,  arising  in  my  mind, 
faults  of  men  lie  in  the   flesh  ;  the  faults     against  the  affectation  of  some  ingenious 
of  women   are  deeper — they   lie  in    the     moderns,  who  are  always  seeking  to  dis- 
bonc.     I  believe  you  have  hit  upon  it.     I     claim  merits,  which,  where  they  int-arnesf, 
love   to   provoke  you,    it   is  true;   but  I     their  modesty  would  not  permit  them  t«». 
also  love  to  agiee  with  your  Ladyship,  in     publish   to  the  world   as  they  do  in  the 
material  articles.  'J'he  difference  between     treatises    which    they    give    the    public, 
us,  in  this  point,  is,  that  I  ccnllrm   by     There  may  be  a  manly  sensibility,  surely, 
experience  what  you  advance  only  from     expressed,    which  yet  may   shew,    that 
conjecture;  for,  wnless  you  look  out  of    though  the  author  of  a  work,  or  the  per- 
yourself^    how  should  you  know  that  wo-     former  of   a  good    action,    ijs  tolerably 
men's  faults  lie  so  deep  that  they  must  be     skilled  in  his  subject,  or  can.  lake  delight 
unformed,  and    new  made  up  again,  to     in   his  beneficence;  yet   that  be  is   not 
amend  them  ?  proud  of  understanding  or  doing  what  be 

liie  fault  of  the  great  author,  whose  ought  to  understand  or  do,  if  he  pretends 
letters  to  his  friend  you  have  been  read-  to  write  or  to  act.  I  am  not  a  little  em- 
ing,  is,  that  Tuily  is  wholly  concerned  for  barrassed  in  my  new  p'ece,  (so  I  was  in 
|he  fame  of  Cictro;  and   that  for  fame     niv  two  former,)  with  the  aflectation  that 
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custom  almost  compels  one  to  be  guilty 
ot: — to  make  my   characters   disclaim 
the  merits  of  the   <;oocl  they  do,  or  the 
knowlt'dge    they  pretend    to;  and   to  be 
afraid  of  reporting  the  praises  due,  and 
given  to  them  by  others,  who  are  benefit- 
ed either  by  the  act  or  the  example,  al- 
though the   praises  given  are  as  much  to 
iho  honour  <>f  the  giver's  sensibility,  as  of 
the  receiver's,      Doi-s  any  body  believe 
these  disclaimers  ? — Does  not  every  body 
think  them  affected,  and  often  pharisai- 
cal  ?  and  even  their  pretences  to  modes- 
ty,   are  what   Lovelace  calls,  traps  laid 
for  praise  ?  vet  cust«Tm  exacts  them  ;  and 
who  is  great  enough  to   be  above  cus- 
tom? I  think  1  would  wish  that  my  good 
man,  and  even  my  good  girl,  should  be 
thought  to  be  above  regarding  this  cus- 
tom.  To  receive  praise  with  a  grace,  is  a 
giace.     But  it   must  be  so  received,  as 
that  it  should  not  be  thought  to  puff  up 
or  exalt  the  person  in  his  own  opinion. 
1'he  person  praised  must  shew,  that  he  is 
sensible  he  has  done  no  more  than  his 
duty  ;  that  he  gave  not  himself  either  his 
talents,  or  bis  ability  to  do  good  ;  and 
should  be  the  more  humble,   the  more 
thankful,  for  those  talents,  and   fur  that 
ability.      Arrogance,    self-conceit,  must 
he  banished    his  heart.     Even  Lovelace 
can  say,  "  if  I  have  any  thing  valuable 
•*  as  to   intellectuals,  those  are  not  my 
•'  own  ;  and  to  be  proud  of  what  a  man  is 
**  answerable  for  the  abuse  of,  and  has  no 
*•  merit  in  the  right  use  of,  is  to  strut,  like 
•*  the  jay,  in  a  borrowed  plumage." 

I  really  think  my  Lord  Orrery,  in  iiis 
Life  of  Swift,  has  intended  lo  be  laudably 
impartial.  I  have  no  notion  of  that 
friendship  which  makes  a  man  think  him- 
self obliged  lo  gloss  over  the  faults  of  a 
inan,  whom  he  wishes  not  to  have  great 
ones.  Is  it  not  a  strong  proof  of  the 
sacred  authority  of  the  Scriptures,  that 
the  histories  of  David,  Solomon,  audits 
other  heroes,  are  handed  down  to  us  with 
their  mixture  of  vices  and  virtues  i  Lord 
Orrery  says  very  high  and  very  great 
things  of  Swift.  The  bad  ones  we  knew,  in 
part,  before.  Had  he  attempted  to  whiten 
them  over,  would  it  not  have  weakened 
the  crtdibiliijf  of  what  he  says  in  bis 
favour?  I  am  told,  that  my  Lord  is 
mistaken  in  some  of  his  facts:  for  in- 
stance, in  that,  wherein  he  asserts  that 
Swill's  learning  was  a  late  acquirement. 
I  an  rery  v\el I  warranted  by  the  son  of  an 
eminent  divine,  a  prelate,  who  was  for 


three  yearts  what  is  called  his  chum,  in 
the  following  account  of  that  fact :  Dr. 
Swift  madK  as  great  a  progress  in  bis 
learning,  at  the  University  of  Dublin,  in 
his  youth,  as  any  of  his  cotcmporaries  ; 
but  was  so  very  ill-natured  and  trouble- 
some, that  he  was  made  Terrxjilius,  (Sir 
Roger  will  explain  what  that  means,  if 
your  Lafly^hip  is  unacquainted  with  the 
University  term,)  on  purpose  to  have  a 
pretence  to  expel  him.  He  raked  up  all 
the  scandal  against  the  Meads  of  that  Uni- 
versity that  a  severe  inquirer,  and  a  still 
severer  temper,  could  get  together  into 
his  harangue.  He  was  expelled  in  con- 
sequence of  his  abuse,  and,  having  his 
(lecessit,  afterwards  got  admitted,  at  Ox- 
ford, to  his  degrees. 

I  cannot  find  that  my  Lord  was  very 
intimate  with  him.  As  from  a  man  of 
quality,  and  the  son  of  a  nobleman  who 
had  been  obnoxious  to  ministers,  no  doubt 
but  the  Dean  might  countenance  those 
professions  of  friendship  which  the  young 
J^ord  might  be  forward  to  make  to  a  man 
who  was  looked  upon  as  the  genius  of  Ire- 
land, and  the  fashion.  But  he  could  be 
only  acquainted  with  him  in  the  decline 
of  the  Dean's  genius. 

My  Lord,  I  think,  has  partly  drawn 
censure  upon  himself,  by  a  little  piece  of 
aflfcctalion.  My  friends  \\'\\\,  he  says,  by 
way  of  preface  to  some  of  the  things  that 
the  friends  of  Swift  think  the  severest.  I 
was  a  little  disgusted,  as  I  read  it,  at  these 
ill-placed  assumpxions  of  friendship  in 
words.  I  thought  these  aft'eclations  below 
Lord  Orrery,  as  it  seemed,  by  them,  as  if 
he  was  proud  of  being  thought  of,  as  a 
friend,  by  the  man,  who,  whatever  his 
head  was,  had  not,  I  am  afraid,  near  so 
good  a  heart  as  his  own. 

Mr.  Temple,  nephew  to  Sir  William 
Temple,  and  brother  to  Lord  Palmer- 
ston,  who  lately  died  at  Bath,  declared, 
to  a  friend  of  mine,  that  Sir  William  hired 
Swil't,  at  his  first  entrance  into  the  world, 
to  read  to  hi'.n,  and  sometimes  to  be  his 
amanuensis,  at  the  rate  of  201.  a-year  and 
his  board,  which  was  then  higli  prefer- 
ment to  him  ;  but  that  Sir  William  never 
favoured  him  with  his  conversation,  be- 
cause of  his  ill  qualities,  nor  allowed  him 
to  sit  down  at  table  with  him.  Swift, 
your  Ladyship  will  easily  see  by  his  writ- 
ings, had  bitterness,  satire,  morosencss,,  ^ 
that  must  make  hin\  insufferable  both  to  9 
equals  and  inferiors,  and  unsafe  for  his 
superiors  to  countenance.     Sir  William 
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Temple  was  a  wise  and  discerning  man. 
He  could  easily  see  through  a  young  fel- 
low taken  into  a  low  office,  and  inclined 
to  forget  himself.  l*robably,  too,  the 
Dean  was  always  unpoiite,  and  never 
'Could  be  a  man  of  breeding.  Sir  William 
Temple  was  one  of  the  politest  men  of 
iiis  time. 

Whoever  the  lady  bo,  who  is  so  severe 
\ipon  Lord  Orrery,  1  cannot  but  think 
that  she  is  too  severe.  The  story  of  Swift's 
marriage,  and  behaviour  to  a  worthy,  very 
worthy  wife,  I  have  been  told  long  before 
Lord  Orrery's  history  of  him  came  out. 
It  was  not,  as  the  angry  lady  charges,  a 
chimera,  but  a  certain  truth.  And  this 
I  was  informed  of  by  a  lady  of  goodness, 
and  no  enemy,  but  to  what  was  bad  in 
Swift.  Surely  this  lady,  who  calls  my 
Xiord  to  account  for  his  unchristian-like 
usage  of  a  dead  friend,  should  have 
shewn  a  little  more  of  the  Christian  in 
her  invectives.  Near  twenty  years  ago 
I  heard  from  a  gentleman  now  living, 
with  whom  Vanessa  lived,  or  lodged,  in 
England,  an  account  of  the  Dean's  beha- 
viour to  the  unhappy  woman,  much  less 
to  his  reputation  than  the  account  my 
Lord  gives  of  that  affair.  According  to 
this  gentleman's  account,  she  was  not  the 
creature  that  she  became  when  she  was 
in  Ireland,  whither  she  followed  him, 
and,  in  hopes  to  make  herself  an  interest 
with  his  vanity,  threw  herself  into  glare 
and  expense ;  and,  at  last,  by  disappoint- 
ment, intoahabitofdrinking,tillgi!ef  and 
the  effects  of  that  vice  destroyed  her.  You 
may  gather  from  that  really  pretty  piece  of 
his,  Cadenusand  Vanessa,  how  much  he 
flattered  her,  ami  that  he  took  great  pains 
to  gloss  over  that  affair.  I  remember  once 
tohaveseena  little  collectionofletiursand 
poetical  scraps  of  Swift's,  which  passed 
between  him  and  Mrs.  Van  Homrigh, 
this  same  Vanessa,  which  the  bookseller 
then  told  me  were  sent  him  to  be  pub- 
lished, from  the  originals,  by  this  lady, 
in  resentment  of  his  perfidy. 

I  have  not  ha*!  an  opportunity  to 
know  what  the  two  Doctors  you  mention 
.vay  ol  Lord  Orrery's  Life  of  Swift. 

Adieu,  dear  Madam,  your's,  &c. 


LETTER    CCXXXV. 

Mr.  Richardson  to  Lady  Bradthaigh* 

June  24,  1758. 
"VTocR  Ladyship  is  sure  that  you  love, 
and  as  sure  that  you  do  not  fear. 
Bless  me,  Madam,  did  I  not  except,  irom 
my  general  observation,  a  certain  baro- 
net and  his  lady  ? 

*'  A  thoughtless  irresolute  child;"  as 
if  thoughtlessness  and  irresolution  were 
not  to  be  found  in  persons  grown  up  ! 

Tiie  wife  you  describe,  the  good,  the 
tender  wife,  who  will  never  designedly 
offend  a  good,  a  tender  husband,  is  not 
the  wife  I,  any  more  than  your  Ladyship, 
thought  of:  the  generality  of  the  sex  I 
had  in  my  view.  And  yet  I  think  the  fear 
I  meant  very  compatible  with  the  charac- 
ter of  a  good,  a  tender  wife ;  nay,  she 
hardly  can  be  either  good  or  tender  with- 
out it. 

"  Want  correction  equally,  or  in  com- 
"^  pirison,  with  a  child."  That,  Madam, 
was  not  what  I  supposed,  though  I  have 
known  humoured  wives  more  perverse 
than  babies.  Nor  meant  I  that  stripes 
should  be  thought  of:  and  yet  in  a  cause 
that  I  once  heard  argued  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  between  SirCleeve  Moore  and  his 
lady,  who,  in  resentment  of  his  cruelty, 
had  run  away  from  him,  and  whom  he 
had  forced  back,  with  farther  instances  of 
cruelty,  I  heard  a  very  edifying  debate: 
a  cause  which  was  managed  by  the  pre- 
sent Lord  Chancellor,  then  Attorney-Ge- 
neral, against  the  late  Lord  Chancellor 
Talbot,  then  Solicitor- General,  in  which 
the  former  declaimed  very  powerfully 
against  Sir  Cleeve  for  his  ill  usage  of  his 
wile.  The  latter,  allowing  part  of  the 
charge,  justified  Sir  Cleeve  by  the  law  of 
England,  which  allows  a  man  to  give  his 
wife  moderate  correction.  The  house  was 
crowded  with  ladies,  who,  some  of  them, 
shrugged  their  shoulders,  as  if  they  felt 
the  correction  ;  and  all  of  them  who 
could  look  from  behind  their  fans,  leered 
consciously,  1  thought,  at  one  another. 
A  pretty  doctrine,  thought  I  !  Take  it 
among  you,  ladies  ;  and  make  your  best 
courtesies  wdien  you  come  home  to  your 
emperors. 

Well,  but  your  Ladyship  turns  me  over 

to  St.  John,  who,  in  his  fiibt  epistle,  say#: 

"  1  here  is  no  fc  ar   in  love  ;  but  perfect 

*'  love  castcth  out  ff«tr.  because  fear  hrtth 

3R3  "torment; 
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»*  torment :  He  that  feareth,  is  not  made 
•'  perlVcl  in  love." 

Charming!     And  how  your  Ladyship 
e\r-.hs  i;ni.n  this!     **  What  wiii  jou  say 
:    ■  ,.    .  ierr" 

in  the  first  place,  I  say 

ibal  this  love  and  this  fear,  as  you  will 
see  in  the  context,  are  not  meant  to  be 
ihe  luvc  or  feur  of  an  earthly  creature,  a 
husband,  or  that  of  a  wife — but  of  God. 

But  when  another  apostle  conies,  from 
the  same  divine  spirit,  to  speak  of  the 
duty  of  wives  to  husbands,  he  delivers 
himself  with  the  authority  of  a  precept: — 
•*  Likewise,  ye  wives,  be  in  subjection  to 
*'  your  own  husbands ;  that  if  any  obey  not 
*'  the  word,  they  may  also,  without  the 
"  the  word,  be  won  by  the  cnnversation 
*'  of  the  wives;  while  they  behold  your 
*'  conversation  coupled  with  fi-ar."  This, 
^ladam,  is  directly  to  wives,  and  o/"  hus- 
bands. What  now  will  your  Ladyship 
say  to  these  things?  But  1  am  meek; 
I  exult  rot ;  no  broad  smile  do  I  put  on  j 
no  triumph  ! 

A  meek  and  quiet  spirit  is  enjoined  as 
tiie  principal  ornament  of  a  wife;  "  for, 
'*  atier  this  manner,  (says  the  apostle,  in 
"  the  old  time,)  the  holy  women  aKo,  who 
**  trusted  in  God,  adorned  themselves, 
**  beirs;  in  subjcciion  to  their  own  hus- 
"  bands,  even  as  Sarah  obeyed  Abraham, 
•'calling  him  lord;  whose  daughters  ye 
'*  are,  as  Ituigas  you  do  well,  and  are  not 
*•  afraid  with  any  amazement."  'Ihere, 
Madam,  is  the  fear,  that  a  wife  should 
Diingie  with  her  love,  <lescribed.  It  should 
be  a  s-.veet,  familiar  IJear,  looking  up  to 
him  fcr  encouragement  and  reRard,  horn 
his  smiles  ;  and  not  such  a  one  as  vhould 

&we,c  ir.found,  or  amaze  her.r Sjmuch 

for  this  subject  of  Inveand  fear. 

*'  No,  Sir,  says  your  Ladyship,  never, 
''■  never  will  1  alloW;  that  a  woman  is  un- 
•  der  obligations  to  her  husband,  fur 
■  n-turning  her  love  J  no,  not  for  hiii 
'•  entire  lov«!'— 1  cani>ot  help  if.  Rla- 
dsTj;  v'l'j  see  what  a  s'a's  of  vassalage 
I  '■cripture  and  the    law   <>f  the 

1  _    se  a  wife   to  bt;  in;   And  what 

stately  creatures  nien  art !  Kut  you  ki.ow 
that  1  enlorce  not  this  vatsaiage,  this 
.:)ess.  This  argument  was  intro- 
-  .,  i  with  my  declared  indignation 
kgHinst  the  tyranny  of  a  husband,  who,  of 
jour  own  kf.owlftige  of  hm  temper,  you 
Mippoicd  would  be  a  tyrant.  a>>d  expect 
bis  kweetly  pretty  wife  to  be  »ill.!ess.  A 
uJ  iLing,  whatever  it  «»>  of  old   time 


(in  Sarah's  days),  when  the  wives  were 
thuigbt  of  little  account,  and  the  old 
patriarchs  lorded  it  over  half  a  score 
gi>od,  meik,  obedient  creatures,  to  de- 
prive a  woman,  in  these  days,  of  her  will ! 
Whence  I  had  the  boldness  to  advance, 
that  it  was,  however,  very  likely  that  the 
man  would  ha*c  the  more  oblieing  wife 
for  it ;  and  I  thought  your  Ladyship,  by- 
giving  the  instance,  of  the  same  opiijit)n. 
Said  you  not,  "  that  humility  only  could 
"  make  her  happ)-:" 

polygamy  is  a  doctrine  that  I  am  very 
far  from  countenancing;  but  yet,  in  an 
argumentative  way,  I  do  say,  that  the  law 
of  nature,  atjd  the  tirst  command  (in- 
cri'Hse  and  multiply"),  more  th^in  allow  of 
it;  niid  the  law  ol  God  no  where  forbids 
it.  Throughout  the  Old  Testament,  we 
find  it  constantly  practised.  Enough, 
however,  of  this  subject ;  though  a  great 
deal  more  might  be  said  ;  more  than  I 
wish  there  could,  as  I  think  highly  of  the 
laws  and  customs  of  my  country.  Have 
you,  Madain,  who  are  an  admirer  of  Mil- 
ton, read  his  Treatise  on  Divorces?  You 
reject  his  authority.  As  a  poet,  do  if  you 
please  :  poets  are  allowed  to  be  licen- 
tious. But  reason  ought  to  weigh,  whether 
from  man  or  woman.  Do  you  not  think 
so.   Madam? 

Bone  of  our  bon?,  and  flrsh  of  our 
flesh — Why,  truly,  so  women  are — But, 
as  the  best  things,  corrupted,  become  the 
worst,  your  Ladyship  would  have  a  diflfl- 
culty,  if  put  to  iJ,  to  prove,  that  the 
offsprmg  cannd  be  worse,  when  bad, 
thiin  the  parent. 

I  have  cvt-rci  me,  it  is  true,  some  diffi- 
culties in  my  new  work;  but  wfeai  shall 
I  do,  they  multij  ly  upon  me  I— — — 
Adieu,  for  the  present. 


LETTER    CCXXXVL 

Ludi/  Bradshaigh  to  Mr.  Richardson. 

Jul  J- 25,  1:55. 
XT'ou  are  so  kind,  and  so  pressing,  to 
**"  pi»e  yourself  treul)le  on  our  account, 
that  1  know  not  what  to  say  to  you.  Sir 
Roger  cries,  1  hat  yo^jr  being  a  man  of 
business,  and  diligent  in  that  business,  is 
a  reason  why  we  should  not  «dd  to  thai 
weight  you  already  bear.  1  answer.  Con- 
sider his  words,  and  consider  his  sinc-.'rity. 
Ayr,  but  then  consider  what  he  will  cn» 
auxe,  to  Ecrvc  Lis  friends.     Well,  and  is 
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not  that  the  business  of  bit  liA;,  prefer- 
ably to  ali  otiien  ?  Very  Irne.  And  if  f 
know  him  at  all,  the  pleasure  he  takes  in 
that  vervitufle  will  greatly  overbalance  the 
trouble;  so  let  us  only  think  of  giving 
him  a  pleasure,  and  Ift  that  solve  to  our. 
selves,  like  all  selfish  people,  what  perhaps 
would  more  than  appear  as  really  giving 
trouble  to  a  disinterested  stander-by. — 
And  so.  Sir,  you  are  adopted  our  friend- 
ly, loving,  trusty  banker. 

I  have  a  notion  that  you  arc  acquainted 
with  honest  people  of  every  profession ; 
therefore,  you  must  not  be  surprized  if 
I  app!}'  to  you  upon  all  occasions.     And 

this  puts  rac  in  mind  of  Mr.  C ,  who, 

lioncst  and  humane  as  he  is,  rnay,  never- 
theless, be  the  better  for  your  acquaint, 
ancc.  You  once  told  me  he  maintained 
a  very  odd  argument;  and  I  am  inform- 
ed his  principles  are  »o  in  the  religious 
sense : — but  if  he  is  not  one  of  the  obsti- 
nate,  and  will  hear  reasom,  bis  corre- 
spondence with  you  may  open  his  eyes, 
and  cause  a  new  light  to  shine  before 
them. 

Bless  me.  Sir,  how  yon  scold  !  I  have 
a  great  mind  not  to  bear  it.  I  desired  you 
would  not  be  very  angry;  and  1  thought 
you  would  liof,  when  I  told  you  the  true 
reason  of  my  reserve.  My  letter,  like 
some  former  ones,  was  left  at  Parsons- 
Green,  wlicrc  you  answered   it,   or  you 


The  married  lady  oo^ht  to  bare  made 
more  advances.  But  the  marric«l  ladv, 
upon  tome  occasions,  is  an  arrant  sberp^ 
face.  I  can  only  promise  to  beb«ve 
better  for  the  future,  and  shall  very  much 
wish  for  an  opportunity  to  make  ravself 
more  deserving  the  good  opinion  of  Mist 
'laUtfit,  who,  I  do  a»«are  yoo,  ttaods 
high  in  mine. 

i  have  but  lately  finished  Lelaod's  ex- 
cellent work,  and  your  kinJ  present.  I 
greatly  admire  the  plain,  ea»y  style,  in 
which  be  writes.  His  cool,  miW,  and 
impartial  arguments,  to  roc,  at  least  who 
was  prepared  to  receive  them  favourably, 
seem  strung  and  satisfactory :  and  my 
Lord  of  Bolingbroke,  with  all  his  ra*e 
capacity,  but  vaster  assurance,  he  often 
makes  appear  even  an  idiot,  and  that 
without  any  glare  of  wit  or  brow-beating 
language,  like  his  Lordship's,  but  only  by 
explaining  and  undressing  his  ormuneiK* 
cd,  ill  des:gned  doctritie. 

I  had,  last  post,  a  letter  from  ray  dear 

jiister  ,  with  three  enclosed  ir  n 

Lady  S^ g  to  her ;  in  whose  praj<'.-s, 

perhaps,  she  might  think  me  loo  cool :  in- 
deed, 1  said  but  little  in  the  compliraent- 
ing  strain.  She  seems  bent  upon  making 
me  love  her;  and,  if  she  is  sincere  in  her 
professions  of  friendship,  I  do  love  hrr 
for  that.  But,  from  my  own  knowledge 
of  her,  from  one  hour's  knowledge,  what 


would   have  been  more    gentle  in  your    judgment  could  1  form  ?   Perhaps,  if  anv. 


condemnation.     Pray  look  it  over,    be 
fore  you  write  again,  and  tell  me  if  I  did 
not  say  that  "  Miss  Talbot  seems  very 
"  agreeable,   and  deserving,  and,  I  dare 
"  say,   is   as  good  as  you   and  ali  her 
"  friendii  think  her  ;  and,  that  her  looks 
•*  answered    her  character,     is  too  well 
"  known  to   need   farther  explanation." 
This    you  call  cool   praise.     I   do   not 
think  it  so,  from  a  stranger;  for,  you 
know,  I  cannot  commence  acquaintance 
all  at  once.     You  prepared  Miss  Talbot 
to  expect  that  shyness,  that  unconquera- 
ble 5hyness,  which  appears  so  much  to  my 
disadvantage  in  a  first  visit.     But  you 
also  prepared  her — Ah,  Sir,  no  rising  in 
the  second  visit !  However,  I  thank  you, 
Mnce  I  must  have  appeared  worse,  had 
-AC  not   been  prepared,  and  which  I  am 
sensible  of,    by    ber  expressions  in  my 
favour,  of  which  1  am  vain.     The  diffi- 
dence she  found  ont,  pleases  me  ;  and  I 
hope  that  will   be  an  excuse  for  all  my 
disagreeable  and  ill-timed  reserves.  Thus 
far  1  am  wjliing  to  take  bUnme  to  myself. 


It  might  be  to  the  disadvantfige  of  the 
lady,  and  very  unjustly;  first  appearances 
are  often  false.  1  have  a  reason,  however, 
for  hoping  so,  which  may  make  me  appear 
cool,  when  I  am  only  cautious.  This  is 
not  a  farther  excuse  for  my  behaviour  to 
the  lady  before  mentioned,  towards  whom 
my  heart  is  strongly  bent,  and  whose 
character,  had  I  never  seen  her,  would 
have  demanded  my  love  and  esteem, 
I  am  sure  she  is  deserving ;  I  hope  the 
other  is  so  too. 

Sir  Roger  and  I  are  quite  alone,  and 
the  weather  so  extremely  bad  that  I  have 
not  had  an  opportunity  of  even  walking 
in  the  garden  these  three  weeks,  which 
makes  this  place  not  quite  so  pleasant  as 
usual.  But  here  I  am  happy,  neverthe- 
less ;  am  pretty  well  in  health,  though  I 
cannot  say  it  is  quite  established  :  but  I 
have  no  great  cause  for  complaint,  God 
be  pjaised.  I  want  nothing  but  a  few 
of  my  particular  friends ;  in  the  first 
rank  of  tfhom  stands  a  family  at  Par- 
sons Green,  whose  coropaoj  would  add 
3  R4  grtatly 
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My  paper  is  dmie,  and  I  beg  you  to  se"d 
my  lustering  of  what  colour  you  please. 


LETTER    CCXXXVIIL 


The  same  to  the  same. 

Twickenham,  172f. 
T  HAVF.  already  writ  yui  so  many  let- 
■'■  ters,  dear  sisler,  thai  if  I  thought  you 
liad  silently  rcceivtd  tliem  all,  1  don't 
know  whether  I  should  trouble  you  with 
any  more;  but  I  flatter  myself,  that  they 
have  most  of  them  miscarried :  1  had  ra- 
ther have  my  labours  lost,  than  accuse 
you  of  unkindnesa.  I  send  this  by  Lady 
Lansdown,  who  I  hope  will  have  no  cu- 
riosity to  open  my  letter,  since  she  will 
find  in  it,  that  I  never  saw  any  thing  so 
miserably  altered  in  my  life:  I  really  did 
not  know  her: 


FnOM  THE  I.KTTt.RS  OF 
tADY    MAnV  WOKTLF.Y   MONTAOU. 

LETTER    CCXXXVH. 

Ladi,  HI.  ir.  Montagu  to  the 
Countess  of  Mar. 

Twickenham,  1"20. 

I  HAVE  had  no  answer,  dear  sister,  to 
a   long   letter  that   I  writ  to  you  a 

month   ago;    however,  I  shall   continue 

letting   you   know    (tie  temps  en  temps) 

wbat  passes  in  this  corner  of  the  world, 

'till   you    tell    me    'tis   disagreeable.       I 

shall' say  little  of  the  death  of  our  great 

minister,     because    the    papers    say    so 

much.     I   suppose  that  the  same  faithful 

historians  give  you  regular  accounts  of 
the  giowtli  and  spreading  of  the  inocula- 
tion for  the  small-pox,  which  is  become 
almost  a  general  practice,  atten<led  with 
great  success.  I  spend  my  time  in  a 
small  snug  set  of  dear  intimates,  and  go 
very  litle  into  the  grande  monde,  which 
has  always  had  my  hearty  contempt.  I 
see  sometimes  Mr.  Congreve,  and  very 
seldom  Mr.  Pope,  who  contuuies  to  em- 
bellish his  house  at  Twicker.ham.  He 
has  made  a  subterranean  grotto,  which 
he  has  furnished  with  looking-glasses, 
and  theif  tell  me  it  has  a  very  good  ef- 
fect.    I   here  send  you  some  verses  ad-     t|,p  n,e,j  ve,y  inerci'ful,    and"  content  in 


So  must  the  fairest  face  appear, 
When  youtlx  and  j'cars  avc  down  ; 
So  sinks  the  priHe  of  tho  parterre. 
When  somcthincr  over-blown. 


My  daughter  makes  such  a  noise  in  the 
room,  'tis  impossible  to  go  on  in  this  he- 
roic style.  I  hope  yours  is  in  greut 
bloom  of  beauty.  I  fancy  to  myself  we 
shall  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  them  co- 
toasts  of  the  ne.Nt  age.  I  don't  at  all 
doubt  but  they  will  outshine  all  the  little 
Auroras  of  this,  for  there  never  was  such 
a  parcel  of  ugly  girls  as  reign  at  present. 
In  recompence,  they  are  very  kind,  and 


dressed  to  Mr.  Gay,  who  wrote  him  a 
congratulatory  letter  on  the  finishing  his 
house.  I  St i. 'led  them  here,  and  1  beg 
they  may  die  the  same  death  at  Paris; 
and  never  go  further  than  your  closet: 


V'Ah   fri«'n<l.    'tis   true  —  this  truth  you    lovers 

"  knou— 
«•  fn  vn..,  .n,.  vtrut'tures  rsc,  rny  panlcns  prowj 
•'  i  I  laines  roilects  ilie  floiilile  scenes 

*' ' ';  Kiuntuiiis,  niid  ol  slopinij  jjrcens: 

**  Joy  I:vi  a  iMit  hrrc;  lo  happier  seals  it  flics, 
•'  And  only  Untlls  where  Worllcy  casts  her  eyes. 

"  What  aro  the  gay  pnrterrc,  the  chequer'd  shade, 

"  t '"•  •" ■•■•'" t,  the  rv'ning  colonadc, 

"  ^  intnsy  minds, 

*'  '  .  tu  the  passintr  winds? 

*♦  ■  <i«H.r  ill  some  scqncster'il  part, 

•'  I  die,  the;  arrow  at  his  heart ; 

■  n  in  ci^erfs  hid  from  day, 


•),  and  p.inis  his  life  uway.'» 


this  dearth  of  charms  with  the  poorest 
stutf  in  the  world:  This  you'd  believe, 
had  I  but  time  to  tell  you  the  tender 
loves  of  lord  Romney  and  lady  Carmi- 
eliill  ;  they  are  so  fond,  it  does  oiw's 
heart  good  to  see  them.  There  are  some 
olher  pieces  of  scandal  not  unentertain- 
ing,  particularly  the  earl  of  S*»«*r  and 
lady  ^L  ll***^*(l,  who,  being  your  ac- 
quaintance, I  thought  would  be  some 
comfort  to  you.  The  town  improves 
daily,  all  people  seem  to  make  the  best 
of  the  talent  God  has  given  'em. 

The  race  of  Roxbourghs,  Thanets, 
and  Sufiolks,  are  utterly  extinct ;  and 
every  thing  appears  with  that  edifying 
plain  dealing,  that  I  niiiy  say,  in  the 
words  of  the.  Psalmist,  *'  there  is  no  sin 
"  in  Lraol." 

I  Lave 
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I  have  alrt'a^ly  thanked  you  for  my 
night-gown,  but  'tis  so  pretty  it  will  bear 
being  twice  thanked  for. 


opr ra  ;  and  her  condescension  in  her  ac- 
cepting of  h)rd  Peterborough  for  her 
champion,  who  has  signalised  both  his 
love  and  courage  upon  this  occasion  in 
as  many  instances  as  ever  Don  Quixote 
did  fur  Dulcinea.  Poor  Senesino,  like  a 
vanquished  giant,  was  forced  to  confess 
upon  h's  knees  that  Anastasia  was  a  non- 
pareil of  virtue  and  beauty.  Lord  Stan- 
hope, as  dwarf  to  the  said  giant,  joked 
on  his  side,  and  was  challenged  for  his 
pains.  Lord  Delawar  was  Lord  Peter- 
borough's second;  my  lady  miscarried — 
the  whole  town  divided  into  parties  on 
this  important  point.  Innumerable  have 
been  the  disorders  between  the  two  sexei 
on  so  great  an  account,  besides  half  the 
house  of  peers  being  put  under  an  arrest. 
By  the  providence  of  Heaven,  and  the 
have  no  more  .curiosity  for  the  affairs  of    wise  cares  of  his  majesty,  no  bloodshed 


LETTER    CCXXXIX. 

The  same  to  the  same. 

Twickenham,  VilU 
T  DO  verily  believe,  my  dear  sister,  that 
this  is  the  twelfth  if  not  the  tliirteenih 
letter  I  have  written  since  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  hearing  from  you.  It  is  an 
uncomfortable  thing  to  have  precious 
time  spent,  and  one's  wit  neglected  in 
this  manner.  Sometimes  I  think  you  are 
fallen  into  that  utter  indifference  for  all 
things  on  this  side  the  water,  that  you 


London  than  for  those  of  Pekin;  and  if 
that  be  the  case,  'lis  downright  imperti- 
neuce  to  trouble  you  with  news.  But  I 
cannot  cast  off  the  affectionate  concern  I 
have  for  j'ou,  and  consequently  must  put 
you  in  mind  of  me  whenever  I  have  any 
opportunity.  The  bearer  of  this  epistle 
is  our  cousin ;  his  shoulder  knot  last 
birth-day  made  many  a  pretty  gentle- 
man's heart  ache  with  envy,  and  his  ad- 
dresses have  made  Miss  Howard  the 
happiest  of  her  Uighness's  honourable 
virgins.  I  made  a  sort  of  resolution  at 
the  beginning  of  my  letter  not  to  trouble 
you  with  the  mention  of  w^hat  passes 
here,  since  you  receive  it  with  so  much 
coldness.  But  I  find  it  is  impossible  to 
forbear  telling  you  the  metamorphoses  of 
some  of  your  acquaintance,  which  np- 
jjear  as  wondrous  to  me  as  any  in  Ovid, 
Would  atsyone  believe  that  lady  ll****"*ss 
is  a  beauty,  and  in  love?  And  that  Mrs. 
Anastasia  Robinson  is  at  the  same  time  a 
prude  and  a  kept  mistress  ?  And  these 
things  in  spite  of  nature  and  fortune. 
The  first  of  these  ladies  is  tenderly  at- 
tached to  the  polite  Mr.  M***,  and 
sunk  in.  all  the  joys  of  happy  love,  not- 
withstanding she  wants  the  use  of  her 
two  hands  by  a  rheumatism,  and  he  has 
an  arm  that  he  cannot  move.  I  wish  I 
could  tell  you  the  particulars  of  this 
amour,  which  seems  to  mc  as  curious  as 
that  between  two  oysters,  and  as  well 
worth  the  serious  attention  of  the  natu- 
ralists. The  second  heroine  has  engaged 
half  the  town  in  arms,  from  the  nicety 
of  her  virtue,  which  was  not  able  to  bear 
the  too  near  approach  of  Sonesino  in  the 


ensued.  However,  things  are  now  tole- 
rably accommodated  ;  aiul  the  fair  lady 
rides  through  the  town  in  the  sliining 
berlin  of  her  hero,  not  to  reckon  the 
more  solid  advantage  of  100/.  a-month, 
which  'tis  said  he  allows  her.  I  will 
send  you  a  letter  by  the  count  Caylus, 
whom,  if  you  do  not  know  already,  you 
will  thank  me  for  introducing  to  you. 
He  is  a  Frenchman,  and  no  fop  ;  which, 
beside  the  curiosity  of  it,  is  one  of  lh« 
prettiest  things  in  the  world. 

In  general,  gallantry  was  never  in  so 
elevated  a  figure  as  at  present.  Twenty 
very  pretty  fellows  (the  duke  of  Wharton 
being  president  and  chief  director)  have 
formed  themselves  into  a  committee  of 
gallantry,  who  call  themselves  Schemers; 
and  meet  tegularly  three  times  a-week, 
to  consult  on  gallant  schemes  for  the  ad- 
vsnccment  and  advantage  of  that  branch 
of  happiness.  I  consider  the  duty  of  a 
true  Englishwoman  is  to  do  honour  to 
her  native  country  ;  and  that  it  would  be 
a  sin  against  the  pious  love  I  bear  to  the 
land  of  my  nativity,  to  confine  the  re- 
nown due  to  the  schemers  within  the 
small  extent  of  this  little  island,  which 
ought  to  be  spread  wherever  men  can 
sigh,  or  women  can  wish.  'Tis  true 
they  have  the  envy  and  the  curses  of  the 
old  and  ugly  of  both  sexes,  and  a  gene- 
ral persecution  from  all  old  women  ;  but 
this  is  no  more  than  all  rcfonnmions 
must  expect  in  their  beginning. 
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LETTER    CCXL. 

The  same  to  the  same. 

'J  aickeuli.'iiu,   ITJI. 

Pear  Sister, 

I  WAS  very  g!n«l  to  licar  from  you, 
though  there  was  ^oinetliinii;  in  yuur 
letters  very  monstrous  and  shocking.  I 
wonder  with  what  coMsciencc  you  can 
talk  to  me  of  your  being  an  old  woman  ; 
1  beg  I  ma}  liear  no  more  of  it.  Tor  my 
part  I  pretend  to  1)C  as  young  as  ev!>r, 
and  rt'ally  am  as  young  as  needs  to  be, 
to  all  intents  and  purposes.  I  attribute 
all  this  to  yjur  living  so  long  at  Chatton, 
and  fancy  a  week  at  Paris  will  correct 
such  wild  imaginations,  and  set  thin^j;?  in 
a  better  light.  My  cure  for  lowness  of 
spirits  is  not  drinking  nasty  water,  but 
galloping  all  day,  and  a  moderate  glass 
<»f  Champaigne  at  night  in  good  com- 
pany ;  and  I  believe  this  regimen,  closely 
ibllowcd,  is  one  of  the  most  wholesome 
that  can  be  prescribed,  and  may  sate 
one  a  world  of  fdtliy  doses,  and  more  fil- 
thy doclcjr's  foes  at  the  year's  end.  I 
rode  to  Twickenham  last  night,  and,  af- 
ter so  long  a  stay  in  town,  am  not  sorr\- 
to  find  myself  in  my  garden  ;  our  neigh- 
Lourhood  is  much  improved  by  the  re- 
moval of  some  old  maids,  and  the  arrival 
of  some  fine  gentlemen,  amongst  whom 
ar(f  lord  Middleton  and  Sir  .1,  Gifford, 
who,  perhaps,  are  your  acquaintances: 
they  live  with  their  aunt,  lady  West- 
moreland, and  we  endeavour  to  make 
the  country  agreeable  to  one  anolher. 

Doctor  Swift  and  Johnny  Gay  arc  at 
Pipe's,  and  their  conjunction  has  pro- 
duced a  ballad,  which,  if  nobody  ehv 
lias  sent  you,  I  will,  bong  never  better 
pleasrd  than  when  I  am  endeavouring  to 
amuse  my  dear  sister,  and  ever  yours. 


LETTER    CC.XLL 

1  hr  same  to  the  same, 

Ttticketiliani,  IT'.r. 
T  AM  very  sorry,  dear  sister,  that  you 
are  in  so  melancholy  a  way,  but  I 
hope  a  return  to  Paris  will  revive  yotir 
•pirits  ;  I  had  much  T;uhcr  have  said 
London,  but  I  do  not  presume  upon  ><> 
much  l-.nppiness.  I  was  last  night  nt  the 
play  inJumilU,  in  tlic  most  literal  sciis»; 


my  sister  Gower  dragged  me  thitlier  in 
company  cf  .-ill  our  children,  with  Lady 
F.  Pierrepoint  at  their  head.  My  third 
i)!<ro  Leveson,  Jenoy  by  name,  will 
come  out  an  errant  beauty;  she  is  real- 
ly like  the  duchess  of  Qoecnsborough. 
As  for  news,  the  last  wedding  is  that  of 
Peg  Pelhain,  and  I  think  I  have  never 
seen  so  comfortable  a  prospect  of  hap- 
piness; according  to  all  appearance  she 
c:innot  fail  of  being  a  widow  in  six  weeks 
at  farthest,  and  accordingly  she  has  been 
so  good  a  house-wife  as  to  line  her  wed- 
ding-clothes with  bhick.  Assemblies 
rage  in  this  part  of  the  world  ;  there  is 
not  a  street  in  town  free  from  them, 
and  some  s))irited  ladies  go  to  seven  in 
a  night.  Vou  need  not  question  but 
love  and  play  flourish  under  these  en- 
couragements:. I  now  and  then  peep  upon 
these  things  with  the  same  coolness  I 
would  do  on  a  moving  picture;  I  laugh, 
at  some  of  the  motions,  wonder  at  others, 
&c.  and  then  retire  to  the  elected  few, 
that  have  cars  and  hear,  but  mouths  have 
they  and  speak  not.  One  of  these  chosen, 
to  my  great  sorrow,  will  soon  be  at  Paris; 
]  mean  Stafford,  who  talks  of  removing^ 
ne.Nt  April :  she  promises  to  return,  but 
I  had  rather  she  did  not  go. 


LETTER    CCXLIL 
The  same  to  the  same. 

Twickcnhaii!,  Oct  20,  1723. 

T  AM  heartily  sorry  to  have  the  pleasure 
of  hearing  from  you  lessened  by  your 
complaints  of  uneasiness,  which  I  wish 
with  all  my  soul  1  was  capable  of  re- 
lieving, cither  by  my  letters  or  any  other 
way.  My  life  passes  in  a  kind  of  indo- 
lence which  is  now  and  then  awakened 
by  agreeable  moments;  but  pleasures  are 
transitory,  and  the  ground-work  of  every 
thing  in  Eugland  stupidity,  which  is  cer- 
tainly owing  to  the  coldness  of  this  vile 
climate.  I  envy  you  the  serene  air  of 
Palis,  as  well  as  many  other  conveniencfs 
there:  what  between  the  things  one  cai>- 
not  do,  and  the  things  one  must  not  do, 
the  time  but  dully  lingers  ofi,  though  I 
make  as  good  a  shift  as  many  of  ray  neigh- 
bours. To  my  great  grief,  some  of  my  best 
friends  have  been  extrem«^ly  ill ;  and,  in 
general,  death  and  sickness  have  never 
l-een  more  frequent  than  now.  You  may 
imagin»»  poor  g:illantry  droops  j  and,  e.\- 
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cept  in  the  elysian  shades  of  Richmond, 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  love  or  pleasure. 
It  is  said  there  is  a  fair  lady  retired  for 
having  taken  too  much  of  it  :  fur  my  part 
they  are  not  at  all  cooked  to  my  taste ; 
and  1  have  very  little  share  in  the  diver- 
sions there,  which,  except  seasoned  with 
wit,  or  at  least  vivacity,  will  not  go 
down  with  me  who  have  not  altogether 
RQ  voracious  an  appetite  as  I  once  had : 
|intend,  however,  to  shine  and  be  fine 
the  birth-night,  and  review  the  figures 
Ihere.  My  poor  friend  the  young  duchess 
)f  Marlborough,  I  am  afraid,  has  ex- 
posed herself  to  a  most  violent  ridicule  ; 
she  is  as  much  embarrassed  with  the  loss 
of  her  expected  child,  and  as  much 
ashamed  of  it,  as  ever  a  dairy  maid  was 
with  the  getting  one. 

I  desire  you  would  say  something  very 
pretty  to  your  daughter  in  my  name  : 
notwithstanding  the  great  gulph  that  is 
at  present  between  us,  I  hope  to  wait  oh 
her  to  an  opera  one  time  or  otiier.  I 
suppose  you  know  our  uncle  Fielding  is 
dead  :  I  regret  hira  prodigiously. 


LETTER    CCXLIII. 

The  same  to  the  same. 

Oct  31,  1723. 

WRITE  to  you  at  this  time  piping-hot 
from  the  birlh-night;  my  brain  warmed 
with  all  the  agreeable  ideas  that  fine 
clothes,  fine  gentlemen,  brisk  tunes,  and 
lively  dances,  can  raise  there.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  my  letter  will  entertain  you  ; 
at  least  you  will  certainly  have  tije 
freshest  account  of  all  passages  on  that 
glorious  day.  First  you  must  know  that 
I  led  up  the  ball,  which  you'll  stare  at ; 
but  what  is  more,  I  believe  in  my  con- 
science I  made  one  of  the  best  figures 
there  ;  to  say  truth,  people  are  grown  so 
extravagantly  ugly,  that  we  old  beauties 
are  forced  to  come  out  on  show-days,  to 
keep  the  court  in  countenance.  I  saw 
jNIrs.  iNIurray  there,  through  whose  hands 
this  epistle  will  be  conveyed  ;  I  do  not 
know  whether  the  will  make  the  same 
compliment  to  you  that  I  do,  Mrs.  West 
5\'as  with  her,  who  is  a  great  prude,  hav- 
ing but.  two  lovers  at  a  time :  1  think 
those  arc  lord  Haddington  and  Mr.  Lind- 
say; the  one  for  use,  the  other  for  show. 
The  world  improves  in  one  virtue  to  a 
tiolcjit  degree,  I  mean  plain-d«aling.  Hy» 


I 


pocrisy  being,  as  the  Scripture  declares,  a 
damnable  sin,  I  hope  our  publicans  and 
sinners  will  be  saved  by  the  oprn  profes- 
sion of  the  contrary  virtue.  J  was  told 
by  a  very  good  author,  who  is  deep  in 
the  secret,  that  at  this  very  minute  there 
is  a  bill  cooking  up  at  a  hunlirgseat  in 
Norfolk,  to  have  nut  taken  out  of  the 
commandments  and  clapped  into  the 
creed,  the  ensui'ig  session  of  parliament* 
This  bold  attempt  for  the  liberty  of  the 
subject  is  wholly  projected  by  Mr.  Wal- 
pole,  who  proposed  it  to  the  secret  com- 
mittee in  his  parlour.  William  Young 
seconded  it,  and  answered  for  all  his  ac- 
quaintance voting  right  to  a  man  :  Dod- 
dington  very  gravely  objected,  that  the 
obstinacy  of  human  nature  was  such,  that 
he  feared  when  they  had  positive  com- 
mands to  do  so,  perhaps  people  would  not 
commit  adultery  and  bear  false  witness 
against  their  neighbours  with  the  readi- 
ness and  cheerfulness  they  tlo  at  present. 
This  objection  seemed  to  sink  deep  into 
the  minds  of  the  greatest  politicians  at 
the  board,  and  I  don't  know  whether  the 
bill  won't  bedropi)ed,  though  it  is  certain 
it  might  be  carried  on  with  great  ease, 
the  world  being  entirely  "  revenue  du 
"  bagatelle"  and  honour,  virtue,  repu- 
lion,  &c.  which  we  used  to  hear  of  in 
our  nursery,  is  as  much  laid  aside  anjl 
forgotten  as  crumpled  ribands.  To 
speak  plainly,  I  am  very  sorry  for  the 
forlorn  state  of  matrimony,  which  is  as 
much  ridiculed  by  our  young  ladies  as  it 
used  to  be  by  young  fellows :  in  short, 
both  sexes  have  found  the  inconveniences 
of  it,  and  the  appellation  of  rake  is  as 
genteel  in  a  woman  Jis  a  man  of  quality  j 

it  is  no  scandal   to  say  miss  ,  the 

maid  of  honour  looks  very  well  now  ; 
she  is  out  again;  and  poor  Biddy  Noel 
has  never  been  quite  well  since  her  last 
confinement.  You  may  imagine  we  mar- 
ried women  look  very  silly  ;  we  have 
nothing  to  excuse  ourselves,  but  that  it 
was  done  a  great  while  ago,  and  we  were 
very  young  when  we  did  it.  This  is  tha 
general  state  of  affairs  :  as  to  particulars, 
if  you  have  any  curiosity  for  things  of  that 
kind,  you  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  a«k 
me  questions,  and  they  shall  be  answer- 
ed to  the  best  of  my  understanding  ;  my 
time  never  being  passed  more  agreeablj 
than  when  1  am  doing  something  oblig- 
ing to  you  :  this  is  truth,  in  spite  of  alL 
the  beaus,  wits,  and  witlings/  in  Great 
Britaia. 
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LETTER    CCXr.IV, 
The  same  to  the  tame. 

1  wicki'P.ham,  1 T'?/;. 
T  AM  now  at  the  same  distance  irom 
-*•  London  that  you  are  from  I'aris,  and 
Could  tall  into  solitary  anui>ements  with 
a  good  deal  of  taste;  but  I  resist  it,  as  a 
temptation  of  Satan,  and  rather  turn  my 
endeavours  to  make  the  world  as  agree- 
able to  me  as  I  can,  which  is  the  true 
philosophy  ;  that  of  despioing  it  is  of  no 
use  but  to  hasten  wrinkles.  I  ride  a 
good  deal,  and  have  got  a  horse  superior 
to  any  two- legged  animal,  he  being  with- 
out a  fault,  i  work  like  an  angel.  I  re- 
ceive visits  upon  idle  days,  and  I  shade 
my  life  as  I  do  my  tent-stitch,  that  is, 
make  as  easy  transitions  as  I  can  from 
business  to  pleasure  ;  the  one  would  be 
too  flaring  and  gaudy  without  some  dark 
shades  of  t'other ;  and  if  I  worked  al- 
together in  the  grave  colours,  you  know 
'twould  be  quite  dismal.  Miss  Skerret 
is  in  the  house  with  me,  and  lady  Stiif- 
tbrd  has  taken  a  lodging  at  Richmond  : 
as  their  ages  aredifleront,  and  both  agree- 
able in  their  kind,  I  laugh  with  the  one, 
or  reason  v.ith  the  other,  as  I  happen  to 
be  in  a  gay  or  serious  humour  ;  and  I 
manage  my  friends  with  such  a  strong 
yet  a  gentle  hand,  that  they  are  both 
willing  to  do  whatfvt-r  1  have  a  mind  to. 

My  daughter  presents  her  duty  to  you, 
and  service  to  lady  Frances,  who  is 
growing  to  womanhood  apace :  I  long 
to  ^ee  her  an<!  you,  and  am  not  destitute 
©f  wandering  designs  to  that  purpose. 


LETTER    CCXLV. 

Ihe  same  to  the  same. 

Cavendish -square,  1725. 
T  BELIEVK  you  have  by  this  time  re- 
ceived my  letter  from  the  hand  of  my 
lord  Cl»re;  however  I  love  you  well 
enough  to  write  again,  in  hopes  you  will 
an<>wer  ray  letters  one  time  or  other.  All 
our  acquianlances  are  run  mad ;  they 
ilo  such  things!  such  monstrous  and  stii- 
|>rndous  things  !  l^ady  llervey  and  ladv 
IUi>.tul  have  quarrelled  in  such  a  polite 
liiaiincr,  that  they  have  given  one  an- 
»#jln.r  uU  the  lillib  so  liberally  bestowed 


amongst  the  ladies  at  Billingsgate.  So- 
phia and  I  have  been  quite  reconciled,  and 
are  now  quite  broke,  and  I  believe  not 
likely  to  piece  up  again.  Ned  Thomp- 
son is  as  happy  as  the  money  and  charms 
of  Belle  Dunch  can  make  him,  and  a 
miserable  dog  for  all  that.  Public  places 
flourish  more  than  ever  :  we  have  assem- 
blies for  every  day  in  the  week,  besides 
court,  operas,  and  masquerades ;  with 
youth  and  money,  'tis  certainly  possible 
to  be  very  well  diverted  in  spite  of  ma- 
lice and  ill- nature,  though  they  are  more 
and  more  powerful  every  day.  For  my 
part,  as  it  is  my  established  opinion  that 
this  globe  of  ours  is  no  better  than  a 
Holland  cheese,  and  the  walkers  about 
in  it  mites,  1  possess  my  mind  in  pa- 
tience, let  what  will  happen  ;  and  should 
feel  tolerably  easy,  though  a  great  rat 
came  and  eat  half  of  it  up.  My  sister 
Gower  has  got  a  sixth  daughter  by  the 
grace  of  God,  and  is  as  merry  as  if  no- 
thing had  happened.  My  poor  lore  Mr. 
Cook  has  fought  and  been  disarmed  by 
J.  Stapleton  on  a  national  quarrel  ;  in 
short,  he  was  born  to  conquer  nothing 
in  England,  that's  certain,  and  has  good 
luck  neither  with  our  ladies  nor  gentle- 
men. B.  Neel  is  come  out  lady  Mil- 
iingtbn,  to  the  encouragement  and  con- 
solation of  all  the  coquets  about  town  ; 
and  they  make  haste  to  be  as  infamous 
as  possible,  in  order  to  make  their  for- 
tunes. I  have  this  moment  received 
from  Mrs.  Peling  a  very  pretty  cap  for 
my  girl  ;  I  give  you  many  thanks  for 
the  trouble  you  have  had  in  sending  it. 
and  desire  you  would  be  so  good  to  send 
the  other  things  when  you  have  oppor- 
tunity. 1  have  another  favour  to  ask, 
that  you  would  make  my  compliments 
to  our  Fnglish  embassador  when  you  see 
him.  1  have  a  constancy  in  my  nature 
that  makes  mc  always  remember  my  old 
friend". 


LETTER    CCXLVL 
The  same  to  the  samei 

Twickenham,  172  J. 

T  WROTE  to  you  very  lately,  my  dear 
sister;  but  ridiculous  things  happen- 
ing, I  cannot  help  (as  far  as  in  roe  lies) 
sharing  all  my  pleasures  with  you.  I 
own  I  rnjoy  vast  delight  in  the  folly  of 
mankind  J  and,  God   be  praiscJi  that  is 
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an  inexhaustible  source  of  eniertainraent. 
1  will  mention  to  you  some  suspicions  of 
my  own  in  relation  to  lord  B***t,  which 
I  really  never  mentioned  to  any  one ; 
but  as  there  is  never  snuoke  without  some 
fire,  there  is  never  fire  without  some 
smoke.  These  smothered  flames,  though 
admirably  covered  with  wliole  heaps  of 
politics,  were  at  length  seen,  felt,  heard, 
and  understood;  and  the  fair  lady  given 
to  understand  by  her  commanding  ofli- 
cer,  that  if  she  shewed  unvler  other  co- 
lours, she  must  expect  to  have  Jier  pay 
retrenched.  Upon  this  the  good  lord 
was  dismissed,  and  has  not  attended  in 
the  drawing-room  since.  You  know  one 
cannot  help  laughing,  when  one  sees  him 
next,  and  I  own  1  long  for  that  plea- 
surable moment. 

I  am  sorry  for  another  of  our  acquaint- 
ance, whose  follies  (f^r  it  is  impossible  to 
avoid  that  word)  are  not  of  a  kind  to  give 
mirth  to  those  who  wish  her  will.  The 
discreet  and  sober  lady  L***re  has  lost 
such  furious  sums  at  the  Bath,  that  it  may 
be  questioned  whether  all  the  sweetness 
the  waters  can  put  into  my  lord's  blood, 
particularly  7001.  at  one  sitting,  which  is 
aggravated  by  many  astonishing  circum- 
stances.   This  is  as  odd  to  me  as  my  lord 

'i' m's  shooting  himself ;  and  another 

demonstration  of  the  latent  fire  that  lies 
under  cold  countenances.  We  wild  girls 
always  make  your  prudent  wives  and 
mothers. 

I  hear  some  near  relations  of  ours  are 
at  Paris,  with  whom  I  think  you  are  not; 
acquainted.  I  mean  lord  Denbigh  and 
his  Dutch  lady,  who  I  am  very  certain 
has  somewhat  of  French  in  her  composi- 
tion.    She  is  entertaining  enough, 

—— extremely  gay, 

Loves  music,  company,  and  play — 
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I  suppose  you  will  see  her. 


LETTER    CCXLVII. 
The  same  to  the  same. 

Cavendish  -square,  1725. 

I  AM  always  pleased  to  hear  from  you, 
dear  sister,  when  you  tell  me  you  are 
well.  I  believe  that  you  will  find,  upon 
the  whole,  my  opinion  to  be  right,  that 
air,  exercise,  and  company,  are  the  best 
medicines,    and    physic   aiid    rolircment 


good    for  nothing  but    lo  break  hearts 
and  spoil  constitutions. 

I  am  very  glad  to  hear  you  mcntign 
our  meeting  in  London,  We  are  mucli 
mistaken  here  as  to  our  ideas  of  Paris— 
to  hear  that  gallantry  has  forsaken  it» 
sounds  as  extraordinary  to  me  as  a  want 
of  ice  in  Greenland.  We  have  nothing 
but  Ugly  faces  in  this  country,  but  more 
lovers  than  ever.  There  are  but  three 
pretty  men  in  England,  «nd  they  are  all 
in  love  with  me,  at  this  present  writing. 
This  will  surprise  you  extremely  ;  but  if 
you  were  to  see  the  reigning  girls  at  pre- 
sent, I  will  assure  you  there  is  little  dif- 
ference between  them  and  old  women. 

I  hear  much  of  Mrs.  Murray's  despair 
on  the  death  of  poor  Gibby,  and  1  saw 
her  daace  at  a  ball  where  Iwas,  two  day» 
before  it  happened.  The  duke  of  King- 
ston is  in  France,  but  is  not  to  come  to 
your  capital.  I  am  sorry  to  inform  you 
of  the  death  of  our  sister  lady  Gower's 
son  of  the  small-pox.  I  think  she  has 
a  great  deal  of  reason  to  regret  it ;  in 
consideration  of  the  ofter  I  made  her  two 
years  together  of  taking  the  child  to  my 
house,  where  1  would  have  inoculated 
him  with  the  same  care  and  safety  that  I- 
did  my  own. 

I  know  nobody  who  has  hitherto  re- 
pented the  operation,  though  it  has  been 
very  troublesome  to  some  fools,  who  had 
rather  be  sick  by  the  doctor's  prescrip- 
tions, than  in  health,  in  rebellion  to  the 
college. 

It  is  very  true,  that  if  I  wrote  to  you  a 
full  account  of  all  that  passes,  my  letter* 
would  be  both  frequent  and  voUiminout. 
This  sinful  town  is  very  populous,  and 
iviy  own  affairs  very  much  in  a  hurry ; 
but  the  same  things  that  Afforded  me 
much  matter  gave  me  very  little  time, 
and  I  am  hardly  at  leisure  to  make  ob- 
servations, much  less  to  write  them 
down.  But  the  melancholy  catastrophe 
of  poor  lady  L***  is  too  extraordinary 
not  to  attract  the  attention  of  every 
body.  After  having  played  away  her 
reputation  and  fortune,  she  has  poisoned 
herself.  This  is  the  effect  of  prudence  ! 
All  indiscreet  people   live  and  flourish. 

Mrs.  M has  retrievc-d  his  grace;  and 

being  reconciU'd  to  the  temporal,  has 
renounced    the   spiritual;  and   her  friend 

lady  H ,    by    aiming  too    high,    hai> 

fallen  very  low,  and  is  reduced  to  trying 
to  persuade  folk"^  ^he  has  an  intrigue,  and 
gets  no  one   to  b'-Iieve  herj  the  man  in 

question 
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question  taking  a  great  deal  of  pains  to 
Tid  hinisflf  ot  the  scandal.     Her  Chelsea 

grace  of  R has  married  her  attorney. 

There's  prudence  lor  you! 


LETTER    CCXLVTIL 
The  same  to  l/ie  same. 

CavcndisU-square,  1727. 
Y  CANNOT  deny,  but  that  I  was  very  veil 
diverted  on  the  coronation  day.  I  saw 
tlic  pr(icps>i(.>n  much  at  my  ease,  in  a 
hou-se  which  I  filled  with  my  own  com- 
pany, and  then  got  into  Wcslminster- 
hali  without  trouble,  where  it  was  very 
cntertaininc;  to  observe  the  variety  of 
airs  that  all  meant  the  same  thing.  The 
business  of  every  walker  there  was  to 
conceal  vanity  and  gain  admiration. 
For  these  purposes  some  languished  and 
others  strutted  ;  but  a  visible  satisfaction 
was  diffused  over  every  countenance,  as 
soon  as  the  coronet  was  clapped  on  the 
head.  But  si>e  that  drew  the  greatest 
iiumbtfr  of  eyes,  was  indisputably  lady 
Orkney.  She  exposed  behind  a  mixture 
of  fat  and  wrinkles;  and  before,  a  very 
considerable  protuberance  which  pre- 
ceded her.  Arid  to  this,  the  inimitable 
roll  of  her  eyes,  and  her  grey  hairs 
which  by  good  fortune  stood  directly 
upright,  and  'lis  impossible  to  imagine  a 
more  delightful  spectacle.  She  had  em- 
Lellished  all  this  with  considerable  mag- 
nificence, which  made  her  look  as  big 
B^sain  as  usual  ;  and  I  should  have 
thought  her  one  of  the  lar<;est  things  of 
God's  making  if  my  lady  St.  J***n  had 
i|ot  displayed  all  her  charms  in  honour 
ot  the  day.  The  poor  duchess  of  .M**^se 
crept  along  with  a  d'.'zen  of  black  snakes 
playing  round  her  face  ;  and  my  lady 
P»«*nd  (who  is  fallen  away  since  her 
dismission  from  court)  represented  very 
tjuely  an  Egyptian  mummy  embroidered 
over  with  hieroglyphics.  In  general,  1 
could  not  perceive  but  that  the  old  were 
as  »cl!  phased  as  the  young;  and  I,  who 
dread  growing  wise  more  than  any  thing 
in  lh«  world,  whs  overjoyed  to  find  that 
one  can  never  outlive,  one's  vanity.  I 
have  never  rcceixed  the  long  letter  you 
talk  of,  and  am  afraid  that  you  have  only 
f.uicied  th.it  you  wrote  it.  Adieu,  dear 
fciirler;  I  am  atiectionalely  yours. 


LETTER    CCXLLX. 

T/ie  6airjt:  to  the  same, 

Cavcndijh-gquarc,  1727* 
TV/Ty  lady  Stafford  set  out  towards 
France  this  morning,  and  has  ear- 
ned half  the  pleasures  of  my  life  along 
with  her  ;  I  am  more  stupid  than  I  can 
describe,  and  am  as  full  of  moral  reflec- 
tions as  either  Canibray  or  Pascal.  I 
think  of  nothing  but  the  nothinaness  of 
the  good  things  of  this  world,  the  transi- 
toriness  of  its  joys,  the  purgency  of  its 
sorrows,  and  many  discoveries  that  have 
been  made  these  three  thousand  years,  and 
committed  to  print,  ever  since  the  first 
presses.  I  advise  you,  as  the  best  thing 
you  can  do  that  day,  let  it  happen  as  il 
will,  to  visit  lady  Stafford  :  she  has  the 
goodness  to  carry  with  her  a  true  born 
English-woman,  who  is  neither  good  nor 
bad,  nor  capable  of  being  either  ;  lady 
Phil  Pratt  by  name,  of  the  Hamilton 
family,  and  who  will  be  glad  of  your  ac- 
quaintance, and  you  can  never  be  sorry 
for  hers. 

Peace  or  war,  cross  or  pile,  makes  all 
the  conversation  ;  the  town  never  was 
fuller,  and,  God  be  praised,  some  people 
brilk  in  it  who  brilled  twenty  years  ago. 
iSIy  cousin  liuller  is  of  that  number,  who 
is  just  what  she  was  in  all  respects 
when  she  inhabited  Bond-street.  The 
sprouts  of  this  age  are  such  green  wither- 
ed things,  'lis  a  great  comfort  to  u» 
grown  up  people  :  I  except  my  own 
daughter,  who  is  to  be  the  ornament 
of  the  ensuing  court.  I  beg  you  would 
exact  from  lady  Stafl'ord  a  particular  of 
her  perfections,  which  would  sound  sus- 
pected from  my  hand;  at  the  same  time 
I  must  do  justice  to  a  little  twig  belong- 
ing to  my  sister  Gower.  Miss  Jenny  is 
like  the  duchess  of  Queensberry  both  in 
face  and  spirit.  A  propos  of  family  af- 
fairs :  i  had  almost  forgot  our  dear  and 
amiable  cousin  lady  Denbigh,  who  has 
blazed  cut  all  this  winter  ;  she  has 
brought  with  her  from  Paris  cart-loads 
of  ribbaiiil,  surprising  fashion,  and  of 
the  last  edition,  which  naturally  attracts 
all  the  slic  and  he  fools  in  London;  and 
accordingly  she  is  surruur.ded  with  a 
little  court  of  both,  and  keeps  a  Sundavr 
assembly  to  shew  she  has  learned  to  play 
at   card.-",  ou   that  day.     Lady    Frances 
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Fielding  is  really  the  prettiest  woman  in 
town,  and  has  sense  eM(>ui;h  to  make 
one's  heart  ache  to  see  her  surrounded 
with  such  as  lier  relations  are.  The  man 
in  England  that  gives  the  greatest  plea- 
sure, and  (he  greatest  pain,  is  a  y<iulh 
of  royal  blood,  with  all  his  {;nindmo- 
mother's  beauty,  wit,  and  good  (|ualities. 
In  short,  he  is  Nell  Gwin  in  person,  with 
the  sex  altered,  and  occasions  such  fra- 
cas among  the  ladies  of  gallantry  that 
it  pa»s*-s  description.  You'll  stare  to 
hear  of  her  grace  of  Cleveland  at  the 
head  of  them.  If  I  was  poetical  I 
\vould  tell  you — 

nif  god  of  love,  enrajr'd  to  see 

T!ie  nymph  despii*  ills  flame. 
At.  dice  and  cards  rnisspcnd  her  nights, 

And  slight  a  nobler  game; 

For  the  neglect  cf  offers  past 

And  pride  in  days  of  yore. 
He  kindles  up  a  fire  at  last. 

That  turiis  her  at  threcsL-ovc. 

A  polish'd  wile  is  smoothly  spn^ad 

Where  whiiome  wrinkles  lay  ; 
And,  glowing  with  an  artful  red. 

She  ogles  at  the  play. 

Along  the  Mall  she  softly  sails. 

In  white  and  silver  drest; 
Per  neck  expos'd  to  Eastern  gales, 

And  jewels  on  her  breast. 

Her  children  banish'd,  ago  forgot. 

Lord  Sidney  is  her  care ; 
And,  what  is  much  a  happier  lot. 

Has  hopes  to  <)C  her  heir. 

This  is  all  true  history,  though  it  is 
nloggrel  rhyme  :  in  gocd  earnest  she  has 
turned  lady  Barbara  and  family  out  of 
doors  to  make  room  for  hiin,  and  there 
he  lies  like  leaf-gold  upon  a  pill  ;  there 
never  was  so  violent  and  so  indiscreet  a 
passion.  Lady  Stiift'ord  says  nothing 
w<as  ever  like  it,  since  Plicedra  and  iJip- 
politus. — "Lord  ha'  mercy  upon  us! 
♦'rsee  what  we  may  all  come  to  I" 


LETTER    CCL. 
T/ie  name  ta  the  same. 

Cavcndish-sqnarc,  1 727. 

T  TAKE  this  occasion  of  writing  to  you, 
■*■  though  I  have  received  no  answer  to 
my  last  ;  but  if  nay  letters  can  give  you 
either  consolation  or  amusement,  you 
need  never  want  them.  I  have  no  good 
opinion  of  sorrow  in  general,  and  .think 
»io   sort    ol"   iv  w,>r?Ii    chciijhirr;.      Yon 


will  womlcr,  perhaps,  that  lord  Cower 
i-<  become  u  great  courtier  ;  and  that 
there  is  not  one  tory  left  in  England. 
There  is  something  extremely  risible  in 
these  aflairs,  but  not  so  proper  to  be 
communicated  by  letter  ;  and  so  I  will, 
in  an  humble  way,  return  to  my  domes- 
tics. I  hear  your  daughter  is  a  very  fine 
young  lady,  and  I  wish  you  joy  of  it,  a» 
one  of  the  greatest  blessings  of  life.  My 
girl  gives  me  great  prospect  of  satisfac- 
tion, but  my  young  rogue  of  a  son  is 
the  most  ungovernable  little  rake  that 
ever  played  truant.  If  1  were  inclined 
to  lay  wordly  matters  to  heart,  I  could 
write  a  quire  of  complaints  about  it. 
You  see  no  one  is  tiuite  happy,  though 
'tis  jjretly  much  in  my  nature  to  con- 
sole upon  all  occasions.  I  advise  yeu  to 
do  the  same,  as  the  only  remedy  against 
the  vexations  of  life  ;  which  in  my 
conscience  I  think  affords  disagreeable 
things  to  the  highest  ranks,  and  com- 
forts to  the  very  lowest ;  so  that,  upon 
the  whole,  things  are  more  equally  dis- 
posed among  the  sons  of  Adam  than 
they  are  generally  thought  to  be.  You 
see  my  philosophy  is  not  so  lugubre  as 
yours.  1  am  so  far  from  avoiding  com- 
pany, that  I  seek  it  on  all  occasions ;  and, 
when  I  am  no  longer  an  actor  upon  this 
stage  (by  the  way,  1  talk  of  twenty  years 
hence  at  the  soonest),  as  a  spectator  I. 
shall  laugh  at  the  farcical  actions  which 
may  then  be  represented,  nature  being 
exceedingly  bountiful  in  all  ages  in  pro- 
viding coxcombs,  who  are  the  greatest 
preservatives  against  the  spleen  that  I 
ever  could  lind  out.  I  say  all  these 
things  for  your  editication  ;  which  rules, 
if  you  execute  with  prudence,  will  dis- 
perse melanclioiy  vapours,  the  sure  foun- 
dation of  all  distempers.     1  am,  iScc. 


LETTER    CCLL 

Ladjf  M.  W.  Montagu  to  Mr.  Wartlcy. 

Dijon,  Aug.  13,  1739,  N.  S. 

T  ,A  jr  at  length  arrived  here  very  safely, 
and  wilhoot  any  bad  accident ;  and  so 
much  mended  in  my  health,  that  I  am 
surprised  at  it.  France  is  so  much  im- 
proved, it  would  not  be  known  to  be  the 
same  couniry  we  passed  through,  twenty 
years  ago.  Every  thing  I  see  speaks  in 
|. raise  of  oardipril  I'leury  :    th?  r  fuk  nre 
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all  mended,  and  the  greater  part  of  them 
paved  as  well  as  the  streets  of  Paris, 
planted  on  both  side  like  the  roads  in 
Holland  ;  and  such  good  care  taken 
against  robbers,  that  you  may  cross  the 
country  with  your  puiic  in  your  hand  : 
but  as  to  travelling  incognita,  I  may  as 
well  walk  incognita  in  the  Pall-j\lall. 
There  is  not  any  town  in  France  where 
there  are  not  English,  Scotch,  or  Irish 
families  established  ;  and  I  have  met 
with  people  that  have  seen  me  (though 
often  such  as  I  do  not  remember  to  have 
seen)  in  every  town  I  have  passed 
through  ;  and  I  think  the  further  I  go, 
the  more  acquaintance  1  meet.  Here  are 
in  this  town  no  less  than  sixteen  English 
families  of  fashion.  Lord  IMansel  lodges 
in  the  house  with  me,  and  a  daughter  of 
lord  Uathurst's  (Mrs.  Whitshed)  is  in  the 
same  street.  The  duke  of  Rutland  is 
gone  from  hence  some  time  ago,  as 
lady  Peterborough  told  me  at  St.  Omer's ; 
which  vvas  one  reason  that  determined 
me  to  come  here,  thinking  to  be  quiet  ; 
but  I  find  it  impossible,  and  that  will 
make  me  leave  the  place,  after  the  return 
of  this  post.  The  French  are  more 
changed  than  their  roads  ;  instead  of 
pale,  yellow  faces,  wrapped  up  in  blan- 
kets, as  we  saw  them,  the  villages  are  all 
filled  with  fresh-coloured  lusty  peasants, 
in  good  clothes  and  clean  linen.  It  is 
incredible  what  an  air  of  plenty  and  con- 
tent is  over  the  whole  country.  I  hope 
to  hear  as  soon  as  possible  that  you  are 
in  good  health. 

LETTER    CCLII. 
The  same  to  the  same. 

Venice,  October  U,  1T39. 

T  FlVD  myself  very  well  here.  I  am 
visited  by  the  most  considerable  people 
of  the  town,  and  all  the  foreign  mi- 
nisters, who  have  most  of  them  made  en- 
tertainments for  me.  I  dined  yesterday 
at  the  Spanish  embassador's,  who  even 
surpassed  the  French  in  magnificence. 
He  let  me  in  at  the  hall-door,  and  the 
lady  met  me  at  the  stair-head,  to  con- 
fluct  me  through  the  long  apartment ;  in 
short,  they  could  not  have  shewn  me  more 
I  ill  had  been  an  embassadress. 

•  I  me  to  think  myself  Patrona 
ilil  Lusd,  and  otIVred  me  all  the  services 
in  her  power,  to  wait  on  me  when  I 
pleaaeJ,  iic.  They  have  the  finest  palace 


in  Venice.  What  is  very  convenient,  I 
hear  it  is  not  at  all  expected  that  I  should 
make  any  dinners,  it  not  being  the 
fashion  for  any  body  to  do  it  here,  but 
the  foreign  ministers  ;  and  I  find  I  can 
live  here  very  genteelly  on  my  allow- 
ance. I  have  already  a  very  agreeable 
general  acquaintance  ;  though  when  I 
came,  here  was  no  one  I  had  ever  seen 
in  my  life,  but  the  cavaliere  Grimani  and 
the  abbe  CoHti.  I  must  do  them  the 
justice  to  say  they  have  taken  pains 
to  be  obliging  to  me.  The  procurator 
brought  his  niece  (who  is  at  the  head  of 
his  family)  to  wait  on  me;  and  they  in- 
vited me  to  reside  with  them  at  iheir 
palace  on  the  Brent,  but  I  did  not  think 
it  proper  to  accept  of  it.  He  also  intro- 
duced to  me  the  signora  Pisani  Moce- 
nigo,  who  is  the  most  considerable  lady 
here.  The  nuncio  is  particularly  civil 
to  me  :  he  has  been  several  times  to  see 
mc,  and  has  ofi'ered  me  the  use  of  his 
box  at  the  opera.  I  have  many  others 
at  my  service,  and  in  short  it  is  impos- 
sible for  a  stranger  to  be  better  received 
than  I  am.  Here  are  no  English,  except 
a  Mr.  Berlie  and  his  governour,  who  ar- 
rived two  days  ago,  and  who  intend 
but  a  short  stay. 

1  hope  you  are  in  good  health,  and 
(hat  I  shall  hear  of  it  before  you  can 
receive  this  letter. 


LETTER    CCLIIL 

The  same  to  the  same. 

Florence,  Aug,  11,  1740. 

npHis  is  a  very  fine  town,  and  I  am 
"*•  much  amused  with  visiting  the  galler}', 
which  I  do  not  doubt  you  remember  too 
well  to  need  any  description  of.  Lord 
and  lady  Promfret  take  pains  to  make  the 
place  agreeable  to  me,  and  I  have  been 
visited  by  the  greatest  part  of  the  people 
of  quality.  Here  is  an  opera  which  I 
have  heard  twice,  but  it  is  not  so  fine 
either  for  voices  or  decorations  as  that  at 
\'enicc.  I  am  very  willing  to  be  at  Leg- 
horn when  my  things  arrive,  which  I 
fear  will  hinder  my  visiting  Rome  this 
season,  except  they  come  sooner  than  is 
generally  expected.  If  I  could  go  from 
thence  by  sea  to  Naples  with  safety,  I 
should  prefer  it  to  a  land  journey,  which 
1  am  told  is  very  diflicult  ;  and  that  it  is 
impossible  I  should  stay  there  long,  the 

people 
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people  beirg  entirely  tinsnclable.  I  rlo  wish,  and  the  pnrstilt  of  all  my  actions, 
not  dcjire  much  company,  but  wnuiri  <Jivested  of  all  self-interest  so  fhT.  I 
not  confine  m}SL'lf    to  a  p'ace  whero  I      think  you  oiiglit,  and  believe  you  do    re- 


yon  r 
this 


coulii  sfc  none.     I  have  writtcMi  to 
diiu-^hter,    directed    to    Scotland, 
jjos;. 

LETTER    CCLIV. 

^ad^  M.  W.  Muntagu  to  the 
Counltss  of'  Bute, 

honvetc,  Not.  1,  J  749. 
Dear  Child, 
T  RFCi  lyKD  vnurs  of  Aus;iist  25,  and 
my  !'>id  Bute'*  ot)li£;in2  notice  of  yonr 
Safe  dtclivt-ry  at  the  same  time.  I  wish 
you  jnv  of  your  younp  son,  and  of 
every  thing  else.  You  do  not  mention 
your  father,  by  which  I  suppose  he  is 
not  reiurned  to  England,  and  am  in  pain 

for  his  health,  having  heard  but  once  T  keceived  yours  of  Feb.  10th  with 
from  him  since  he  left  it,  and  know  not  great  pleasure,  as  it  brought  me  the 

win  ther  he  has  received  my  letters.  I  news  of  your  health,  and  that  of  your  fa- 
dare  say  you  need  not  be  in  any  doubt  H'i'y.  I  cannot  guess  who  yuu  mean  by 
of  his  2;oo(j  opinion  of  you ;  for  my  part,  lord  Montfort,  there  being  no  such  title 
I  am  so  fir  persuaded  of  the  goodness  of  when  1  left  England,  nor  any  lord  Hert* 
your  heart,  I  have  often  bad  a  mind  to  ford,  U'ho  I  hear  is  named  ambassador 
write  you  a  consolatory  epistle  on  my  to  France:  the^e  are  all  new  people  to 
own  death,  which  I  believe  will  be  some  nie.  I  wish  you  would  give  me  some  in- 
^ffliction,  though  my  life  is  wholly  use-  formation  concerning  them :  none  can  be 
less  to  you.  That  part  of  it  which  we  so  agreeable  as  the  continualion  of  your 
passed  together  you  have  reason  to  re-  father's  health  ;  you  see  in  him  the  good 
member  with  gratitude,  though  I  think  effect  of  a  strict  abstinence,  and  regular 
you  misplace  it;  you  are  no  more  obliged  exercise.  I  am  much  pleased  (but  not 
to  me  tor  bringing  you  into  the  world,  at  all  surprised)  at  his  kindness  to  you : 
than  I  am  to  you  for  coming  into  it,  and     I  Jcnow  him  to  be  more  capable  of  a  ge- 


meniber  me  as  your  real  friend.  Ab- 
sence and  distance  have  not  the  power  to 
lessen  any  part  of  my  tenderness  for  you, 
which  extends  to  ail  yours,  and  I  anj 
ever  your  most  aflectionaie  mother,  &c. 

p.  S.  I  play  at  whist  an  hour  or  two 
every  afternoon.  The  fashion  here  is  to 
play  for  the  collation,  so  that  the  losers 
have  at  least  the  consolation  of  eating 
part  pf  their  rajney. 


J.ETTEH    CCLV. 

fhe  same  to  the  same, 

April  15,  N.  S.  1751. 
My  dear  Child, 


I  never  made  use  of  that  common-place 
(and  like  most  common-place,  false)  ar- 
gument, as  exacting  any  return  of  affec- 
tion. There  was  a  mutual  necessity  on 
lis  both  to  part  at  that  time,  and  no  obli- 


nerous  action  than  any  man  I  ever  knew. 
1  have  never  heard  one  word  of  the  books 
that  yoi}  told  me  were  packed  up  last 
Jqne,  These  things  are  very  provoking, 
hut  fretting  mends  nothing.     I  will  con- 


gation  on  cither  side,      {n   the  case  of  tinue  to  write  on,  though  the  uncertainty 

your  infancy,  there  was  so  great  a  mix-  of  yourj-eceiving  my  letters  is  a  strong 

ture  of  instinct,  I   can  scarce  even  put  abatement  of   my    pleasure   in  writing, 

that  in  the  number  of  the  proofs  I  have  and  will  be  of  heavy  consequence  to  my 

given  you  of  my  love;  but   I  confess  1  style,     I  feel  at  this  minute  the  spirit  of 

think  it  a  great  one,  if  you  compare  my  dullness  chill  my  heart,  and  \  am  ready 

after  conduct  toward  you  with   that  of  to  break  out  into  alacks  and  aiases,  with 

other   mothers,    who   generally  Joojc   on  many  murmurs  against  my  cruel  destiny, 

their  children  as  devoted   to   their  plea-  that   will   not   even    permit  this  distant 

€ures,  and   bound   by   duty  to   have   no  conversation  between  us,  without  such  al* 

j>entiment3  but  what  they  please  to  give  laying  circumstances.      However,  I  beg 

them;  play-things  at  first,  and  afterwards  you  not  to   be  discouraged,     I   am   per* 

the  objects  on  which  they  may  exercise  suaded,  from  the  goodness  of  your  heart, 

their  spleen,  tyranny,  or  ill-humour.     I  that  you  are  willing  to  give  me  happi- 

})ave  always  thought  of  you  in  a  different  ness ;  and  I  can  have  none  here  so  great 

^nanner.     Your  happiness  was  my  first  as  a  letter  from  you.     Xou  can  never 

4S  want 
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want  fulijocls;  and  I  can  assure  yon  that 
v<  ur  cltiest  fVrtUgliter  cannot  bo  more  de- 
ii^'hiCil  with  a  birth-day  v-uit,  or  \our 
v<  iingcM  with  a  papor  of  i-uoar-piunths, 
li)«i>  I  am  at  the  sight  «•»"  your  hand. 
V'>ii  st-eni  very  anNit^us  on  thtr  :iccoiint 
vf  \our  rhildrenN  e'lucation.  I  liave 
.Mid  ail  J  have  ip  say  on  thnt  head ; 
and  am  still  of  the  smnc  opini'in,  th:it 
learning  is  necrssarv  to  the  hiippiiirss  ot 
uomen,  and  ii:n<rancf  the  common  tound- 
alion  of  their  errors,  both  in  morals  and 
Conduct.  J  was  well  acquainted  with  a 
lady  (the  duchess  ot  iV]***r)  who,  I 
am  persuaded,  owed  all  her  misfortunes 
to  iKe  want  ()f  instruction  in  her  youth. 
\n\)  know  another,  who  if  she  had  had 
}•  r  pht'jral  good  understanding  cuttivaled 
by  leiiers,  would  never  hav»;  mistaken 
J';hnri\  Gay  ;or  a  wif,  and  miich  less 
b«v.  printed,  ihat  he  took  the  liberty  of 
callir.j;  her  liis  Laura. 

J  am  pleasinfily  interrupted  by  the  wel- 
come information  from  lord  IJule  that 
you  are  safely  delivered  of  a  son.  1  am 
never  in  pain  for  any  of  that  sex.  If 
th«y  hnve  any  merit,  there  «re  so  many 
roads  for  them  to  meet  good  fortune,  they 
can  no  way  fail  but  by  not  de.>.er\ing 
it.  We  have  but  one  of  establishing 
ours,  and  that  surroiuidcd  with  preci- 
pices, and  perhaps  after  all  better  missed 
than  tound.  1  ha\e  already  told  you  I 
look  on  my  grand-daiiuhters  as  lay  nuns. 

Lady n»ii;lit   avoid   that  desiiny,  if 

religion  was  not  a  bur  to  her  being  dis- 
posed ot  in  this  country.  Vou  will  laugh 
U)  hear  it,  but  it  is  really  true,  1  had 
proposed  to  me  a  )oung  man  (Equality, 
with  a  good  estate  :  his  parents  are  both 
dead  :  she  would  tiiul  a  fine  palace,  and 
neither  want  jewels  nor  equipapc;  ar^d 
her  name  (with  a  present  Irom  nie)  be 
ihouaht  suflicient  fortune. 

I  shall  write  to  lord  Bute  this  post. 
M\  bussing  to  y.iu  and  yours  is  sincerely 
»ei)l  Iron)  your  most  aliectionaie  mother. 

LETTER    CCLVL 
Lady  M,  W.  Montagu  to  Mr.  IForlUy. 

lx>a\tn.  Not  10,  N.  S.  1751. 

.J  RtCF.ivr.p  yours  of  October  10  this 

dhy,  which  u  much  quicker  than  any 

I  ever  had    fiom    Knglmid.     I  ujll    not 

nukr  ithv  i'lUcti«.n>  nn    the  condue>   of 

ihv   peiviii   )ou  Quntion  ;    'tis  a  sulject 


too  melancholy  to  us  both.  I  ara  of 
opinion  tallying  at  Bassette  is  a  certain 
revi  nue  (e\en  wiih>  ut  cheating)  to  thotc 
that  can  get  constant  punters,  and  are 
able  to  submit  to  the  tlrudgery  of  it ;  but 
I  never  knew  any  one  pursue  it  long,  and 
preserve  a  tolerable  reputation.  The 
news  of  t!ie  recovery  of  your  liealih  make:i 
nie  amends  for  the  diipleasiire  cf  hearing 
his  ill  figure. 

I  have  often  read  and  been  told  that 
the  air  of  Hungary  is  better,  and  the  in. 
habitants  in  general  longer  lived,  than  in 
any  other  part  of  Eur(ipe.  You  tiave  given 
me  a  very  surprising  instance  of  it,  far 
surpassing  in  age  the  old  woman  of  Loo- 
vere,  though,  in  some  circumstances,  I 
ihiiik  her  story  as  cxtruordinary.  She 
died  but  ten  years  ago;  and  it  is  well  re- 
niemb«Ted  by theinhabitaiitsof tiiat  place, 
the  most  creditable  cf  whom  have  all  as- 
sured nie  of  the  truth  of  the  billowing 
facts:— She  kept  the  greatest  inn  there  till 
|)ast  filty  :  hei  husbiind  then  dyini:,  and 
she  being  rich,  she  left  ofi'  that  trade  ;  and 
having  a  large  house,  with  a  great  deal 
ol  furniture,  she  let  lodgings,  wlicliher 
daughters  (two  maids  past  seventy)  still 
continue.  I  lodged  with  thera  the  first 
year  of  my  going  to  tht)se  waters.  She 
lived  to  O'le  hundred  years,  with  good 
health  ;  but  in  the  last  five  years  of  it,  fell 
into  the  decays  common  to  that  period — 
dimness  of  bight,  loss  of  teeth,  and  bald- 
ness; but  in  her  hundredth  _\ear,  her  si<'bt 
was  totally  restored,  she  had  a  new  set  of 
teeth,  and  a  fresh  head  of  urowtj  hair.  I 
mentione«l  it  to  several  hidie?,  who  none 
of  them  had  heard  it,  but  the  rest  was 
confiinied  to  me  by  every  body.  She  lived 
in  this  renewed  vigour  ten  ye^rs,  and  then 
had  her  picture  drawn,  which  has  a  viva- 
city in  the  eyes  and  complexion  that  would 
become  live  and  twenty,  though,  by  the 
falls  in  the  face,  one  m»y  d  see  in  it  was' 
drawn  for  a  very  old  per>on.  She  died 
merely  of  an  accident,  which  would  have 
killed  any  other — tumbling  down  a  very 
bad  stone  stair  ca'^e,  which  goes  into  the 
cellar,  she  broke  her  head  in  such  a  man- 
ner, she  lived  but  two  days.  The  physi- 
cian and  surgeon  who  8tten<led  her  told 
me  that  her  age  no  way  contributed  to  her 
death.  I  inquired  whether  there  was  any 
singularity  in  her  diet,  but  heard  of 
none,  excepting  that  her  breakfast  was 
every  morning  a  large  quantity  i,{  bread 
sopped  in  cold  water.  The  commnnfood 
of  the  peasants  in  this  country  is  the'l  uti^ 
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\->h  wheat  you  mention,  which  they  dress 
in  varous  manners,  but  use  little  milk,  it 
being  chiefly  reserved  for  cheese,  or  the 
tHbles  of  the  gentry.  I  have  not  observed 
either  among  the  poor  or  rich,  that  in 
general  ihey  live  lotiger  than  in  England. 
This  woman  of  Louvere  is  always  spoken 
of  as  a  prodigy;  and  I  am  surpribcd  she 
is  neitlifv  called  saint  nor  witch,  being 
very  prodignl  of  those  titles. 

I  return  you  many  thanks  for  the  length 
of  your  entertaining  letter;  but  am  very 
sorry  it  was  troublesome  to  j'ou  to  write 
it.  I  wish  the  reading  of  this  may  not  be 
BO.  I  wJU  seek  for  a  picture  for  lord 
Bute. 


LETTER    CCLVII. 

Lady  M.  W.  Montagu  to  the 
Countess  of  Bute. 

louvere,  Dec.  8,  N.  S.  1751. 

My  dear  Child, 

THIS  town  is  at  present  [in  a  general 
stare,  or  to  use  their  own  expression, 
totto  sopra  ;  and  not  only  this  town,  but 
the  capital,  Bergamo,  the  whole  province, 
the  neighbouring  Bre.^cian,  and  perhaps 
all  the  Veneti.-in  dominion,  occasioned  by 
an  adventure  exactly  resembling,  and  I 
believe  copied  fiom  Pamela.  1  know  not 
under  what  constellation  that  foolish  stuff 
was  wrote,  but  it  has  been  translated  into 
more  languages  than  any  modern  per- 
formance I  ever  heard  of.  No  proof  of  its 
influence  wa«  ever  stronger  than  this  pre- 
sent story,  which,  in  Richardson's  hands, 
would  serve  very  well  to  furnish  out  seven 

<  or  eight  volumes.   I  shall  make  it  as  short 

i  as  I  can. 

"Here  is  a  gentleman's  family,  consisting 

'  of  an  old  batchelor  and  his  sister,  who 

I  have  fortune  enough  io  live  with  great  ele- 
gance, though  without  any  magnificence, 
possessed  of  the  e-steem  of  alj  their  ac- 
quaintance, he  beipg  distinguished  by  his 
probity,  and  she  by  her  virtue.  They  are 
not  only  suffered  but  sought  after  by  all 
the  be.%t  company,  and  indeed  are  the 
most  conversable  and  reasona-  le  people  in 
the  place.  She  is  an  excellent  house-wife, 
and  particularly  remarkable  for  keeping 
her  pretty  house  as  neat  as  any  in 
IJolland.  She  appears  no  longer  in  public, 
being  past  fifty,  and  passes  her  time  chiefly 
a^  home  withher  work,  receiving  few  visi- 
tajits,     This  S'gnora   Diana,  about  ten 


year'  since,  saw,  at  a  monastery,  a  girl  of 
eight  years  old,  who  came  thither  to  beg 
alms  for  her  mother.  Her  beauty,  thougK 
covered  with  rags,  was  very  observable, 
and  gave  great  compassion  to  the  cliurit* 
able  lady,  who  thotiglit  it  meritorious  to 
rescue  such  a  modest  sweetness  as  ap- 
peared in  her  face  from  the  ruin  to  which 
her  wretched  circumstances  exposed  her. 
She  asked  her  some  questions,  to  which 
she  answered  with  a  natural  civility  that 
seemed  surprising  ;  and  finding  the  head 
of  her  family  (her  brother)  to  be  a  cobler, 
who  could  hardly  live  by  that  trade,,  she 
hid  the  child  follow  her  horae^  and  send- 
ing for  her  parent,  proposed  to  her  to  breed 
the  little  Octavia  for  her  servant.  This 
was  joyfully  accepted,  the  old  woman 
dismissed  with  a  piece  of  money,  and  the 
girl  remained  with  the  Signora  Diana, 
who  bought  her  decent  clothes,  and  took 
pleasure  in  teaching  her  whatever  she 
was  capable  of  learning.  She  learned  to 
read,  write,  and  cast  accounts,  with  un- 
common facility  ;  and  had  such  a  genius 
for  work,  that  she  excelled  her  mistress  in 
embroidery,  point,  and  every  operation  of 
the  needle.  She  grew  perfecly  skilled  in 
confectionary,  had  a  good  insight  into 
cookery,  and  was  a  great  proficient  in  dis- 
tillery. To  these  accomplishments  she  was 
so  handy,  well  bred,  humble,  and  modest, 
that  not  only  her  master  and  mistress, 
but  every  body  that  frequented  the  house 
took  notice  of  her.  She  lived  thus  near 
nine  years,  never  going  out  but  to-church. 
However,  beauty  is  as  difficult  to  conceal 
as  light;  her's  begun  to  make  a  great 
noise.  Signora  Diana  tolj  me  she  ob- 
served an  unusual  concourse  of  pedling 
women  that  came  on  pretext  to  sell  penny- 
worths of  lace,  china,  &c.  and  seyeral 
young  gentlemen,  very  well  pov/dered, 
that  were  perpetually  walking  before  her 
door,  and  looking  up  at  the  windows. 
These,  prognostics  alarmed  her  prudence, 
and  she  listened  very  willingly  to  some 
honourable  proposals  that  were  made  by 
many  honest  thriving  tradesmen.  She 
communicated  them  to  Octavia,  and  told 
her,  that  though  she  was  sorry  to  lose  so 
good  a  servan^,  yet  she  shought  it  right  to 
advise  her  to  choose  a  husband.  The  girl 
answered  modestly,  that  it  was  her  duty 
to  obey  all  her  commands,  but  she  found 
no  inclination  to  marriage;  and  if  she 
would  permii  her  to  live  single,  she  should 
think  it  a  greater  obligaticm  than  any 
other  she  could  bestow.  Signora  Diana 
3  'i  'i  wai 
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VAS  too  consclrntious  to  force  her  into  a 
state  from  which  she  cuul«l  not  free  her, 
and  left  her  to  her  own  disposal.     How- 
ever they  parted  soon  after:   whether  (as 
the  neij^hbours  say)   Sigiior  Aurclio  Ar- 
diiJghii  her  brother, looked  wiih  too  much 
attention   on    the  young  woman,  or  that 
she  herself  (as  Diana  s-ays)  desired  to 
seek  a  place  of  more  profit,   she  removed 
to  Bergamo,   wl.cre  she  soon  found   pre- 
ferment, being  Jtrongly  recomnKMuleJ  by 
thcArdinghi  family.     She  was  advanced 
to  be  first  waiting-woman  to  auold  coun- 
tess, who  WI.SSO  well  pleased  with  her  ser- 
vice, she  desired,  on  her  death  bed,  count 
Jcronimo  Sisi,  her  son,  to  be  kind    to 
her.     He  found   no  repugnance  to   this 
act  of  obedience,  having  distinguished  the 
beautiful  Octavia,  from  his  first  sight  of 
her  ;  and  during  the  six  months  that  she 
had  served  in  the  house,  had  tried  every 
art  of  a   fine  gentleman,  accustomed  to 
victories  of   that  sort,    to  vanquish  the 
virtue   of  this  lair   virgin.       He    has   a 
handsome  figure,    and  has  had  an  edu- 
cation uncommon  in  this  country,  having 
made  the  tour  of  Europe,  and   brought 
from  Paris  all  the  improvements  that  are 
to  be  picked  up  there,  being  celebrated  for 
his  grate  in  dancing,  and  skill  in  fencing 
and  riding,  by  which   he   is  a  favourite 
among  the  ladies,  and   respected  by  the 
men.     Thus  qualified  for  conquest,  you 
may  judge  of  his  surprise  at  the  firm  yet 
modest   resistance  of  this  country   girl, 
who  was  neither  to  be  moved  by  address, 
jior  gained  by  liberality,  nor  on  any  terms 
would  be  prevailed  on  lo  stay  as  his  house- 
keeper, alter  the  death  of  his  mother.  She 
took  that  post  in  the  house  of  an  old  judge, 
where  she  continued  to  be  solicited  by  the 
emissaries  of  the  count's  passion  ;    and 
found  a  new  persecutor  in   her  master, 
who,   after  three  months  endeavour   to 
corrupt  her,  offered   her  marriage.     She 
chose  to  return  lo  her  former  obscurity, 
atid  escaped  from    his  pursuit,    without 
asking  any  wages,  and  privately  returned 
to  the  irignora  Diima.     She  threw  herself 
at  her  feet,  and,   kissing  her  hands,  beg- 
ged her  with  tears  to  conceal  her  at  least 
some  time,  if  she  would  nut  accept  of  her 
service.     She   protested    she    had   never 
been  happy  since  she  left  it.     While  she 
was    making   llicse   sabmissioiis,    Signor 
Aurelio  entered.   She  entreated  his  inter- 
cession on  her  kn»-es,  who  was  easily  per- 
«uaded  to  C' iiscnt  she  should   stay  with 
them,  though  his  sister  blamed  her  highly 


for  her  precipitate  flight,  having  no  rea- 
son, from  the  age  and  character  of  her 
master,  to  fear  any  violence,  and  wondered 
at  her  declining  the  honour  he  oilered  her, 
Octavia  confessed  that  pet  Laps  she  ha4 
been  too  rail',  in  be>  proceedings,  but  said, 
that  he  seemed  to  resent  her  refusal  in  such 
a  manner  as  frightened  her;   she   hopfd 
that  alter   a  few  days  search  he  woul4 
think  Vio  more  of  her  ;  and  that  she  scru- 
pled entering  inio  the  holy  bands  of  ma- 
trimony, where  her  heart  did  not  sincerely 
accompany  all  the  words  of  the  ceremony. 
Sigiioia  Diana  had  nothing  to  say  in  con- 
tradiction  to   this   pious  sentiracut ;  and 
her  brother  applauded  the  lionesty  which 
could  not   be   perverted   by  any  interest 
whatever.  She  remained  concealed  in  their 
hou>c,  where  she  helped  in   the  kitchen, 
cleaned    the    rooms,   an<l  redoubled   her 
usual  diligence  and  olhciousness.  Her  old 
master  came  to  Louveie  on  pretence  of 
adjusting  a  law-suit,  three  days  after,  and 
made     private  enquiry  after   her ;    but 
hearing    from    her   mother  and  brother 
(who  knew  nothing  of  her  being  thereX- 
that  they  had  never  heard  of  her,  he  con- 
cluded she  had  taken  another  route,   and 
returned  to  Bergamo;  and  she  continuca 
in  tliis  retirement  near  a  fortnight. 

Last  Sunday,  as  soon  as  the^ay  wai 
closed,  arrived  at  Signor  Aurclio's  door, 
a  handsome  equipage  in  a  large  coach, 
attended  by  four  well-armed  servants  oni 
horseback.  An  old  priest  stepped  out  of 
it,  and  desiring  to  speak  with  Signors^ 
Diana,  informed  her  he  came  from  the 
count  Jeronimo  Sosi,  to  demand  Octavia; 
that  the  count  waited  for  her  at  a  village 
four  miles  from  hence,  where  he  intended 
lo  marry  her;  and  had  sent  him,  who  was 
engaged  to  perform  the  divine  rite,  tha^ 
Sigimra  Diana  might  resign  her  to  his  care 
without  any  difficulty.  The  young  dam- 
sel was  called  for,  who  entreated  siie  might 
bepirmittcd  thecompanyofanother priest 
with  whom  she  was  acquainted  :  this  was 
readily  granted  ;  and  bhe  sent  for  a  young 
man  that  v. sits  me  very  often,  being  re- 
markable for  his  sobriety  and  learning. 
Meanwliilc  a  ralct  dc  chambre  presented 
lier  with  a  box,  in  which  was  a  complete 
genteel  undress  for  a  lady.  Her  laced 
linen  and  fine  night  gown  were  soon  put 
on,  and  away  they  marched,  leaving  the 
family  in  a  surprise  not  to  be  described. 

Signor  Au**-'lio  came  to  drink  coffee 
with  me  next  rporning  :  his  first  words 
were,  he  had   brought  me  the  history  of 
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Pamela.  I  said,  iaugliing,  I  had  been  tired     were  all  sent  by  the  generous  lover,  who 
with  it  long  since.     He  explained  himself    has  presented  Don  Joseph  very  handsome- 

'y  j  but  hd  has  brought  neither  letter  nor 
message  to  the  house  of  Ardinghi,  which 
affords  much  speculation. 

I  am  afraid  you  are  hearlily  tired  with 
this  tedious  tale.     I  will   not  lengthen  it 


by  relating  this  storys,  mixed  with  great 
resentment  for  Octavia's  conduct.  Count 
Jeronimo's  father  had  been  his  ancient 
friend  and  patron  ;  and  this  escape  from 
his  house  (he  said)  would  lay  him  under 
a  suspicion  of  having  abetted  the  young 
man's  folly,  and  perhaps  ex  pose  him  to  the 
anger  of  all  his  relations,  for  contriving  an 
action  he  wfmld  rather  have  died  than  suf- 
fered, if  he  had  known  how  to  prevent  it. 
i  easily  believed  him,  there  appearing  a 
latent  jealousy  under  his  aflfliution,  that 
shewed  me  he  envied  the  bridegroom's 
happiness,  at  the  same  time  he  condemned 
liis  extravagance. 

Yesterday  noon,  being  Saturday,  Don 
Joseph  retarned,  who  has  got  the  name  of 
parson  Williams  by  this  expedition:  he 
relates,  that  when  the  bark  which  carried 
*he  coach  and  train  arrived,  they  found 
the  amorous  count  waiting  for  tis  bride 
■on  the  bank  of  the  lake  :  he  would  have 
Jjroceeded  immediately  to  the  church  ;  but 
*he  utterly  refused  it,  till  they  had  each  of 
them  been  at  confession  ;  after  \^hich  the 
4iappy  knot  was  tied  by  the  parish  priest. 
They  continued  their  journey,  and  came 
to  their  palace  at  Bergamo  in  a  few  hours, 
where  every  thing  was  prepared  for  their 
deception.  They  received  the  communion 
next  mornitig,  and  the  count  declares  that 
the  lovely  Octavia  has  brought  him  an  in- 
estimable portion,  since  he  owes  to  her  the 
salvation  of  his  soul.  He  has  renounced 
play,  at  which  he  had  lost  a  great  deal  of 
time  and  money.  She  has  already  re- 
trenche<l  several  superfluous  servants,  and 
put  his  family  ir.to  an  exact  method  of 
'economy,  preserving  all  the  splendor  ne- 
cessary to  his  rank.  Me  hasienta  letter 
in  his  own  hand  to  her  mother,  inviting 
lier  to  reside  with  them,  and  subsc-ibing 
himself  her  dutiful  son:  but  the  countess 
has  sent  another  privately  by  Don  Joseph, 
in  which  she  advises  the  old  woman  to 
stay  at  Louverc,  promising  to  take  care 
she  shall  want  noihing,  accompanied 
with  a  token  of  twenty  seqai,ns,  which  is 
at  least  nineteen  more  than  ever  she  saw 
in  her  life. 

I  forgot  to  tell  yon  that  from  Octavia's 
.first  serving  the  old  lady,  there  came  fre- 
quent charities  in  her  name  to  her  poor 
parent,  which  nobody  was  surprised  at, 
the  lady  beii^g  celebrated  for  pious  works, 
and  Octavia  known  to  be  a  great  favourite 
with  her.    It  is  n^w  discovered  that  they 


with  reflections,  as  I  fancy  yours  will  be 
the  same  as  mine. 

With  mine  all  these  adventures  proceed 
from  artifice  on  one  side  and  weakness  on 
the  other.  An  honest,  tender  mind,  is 
often  betrayed  to  ruin  by  the  charms  that 
make  the  fortune  of  a  designing  head, 
which,  when  joined  with  a  beautiful  face, 
can  never  fail  of  advancement,  except 
barred  by  a  wise  mother,  who  locks  up  her 
daughters  from  view  till  nobody  cares  to 
look  on  them.  My  poor  friend  the  du- 
chess of  Bolton  was  educated  in  solitude, 
with  some  choice  of  books,  by  a  saint-like 
governess  :  crammed  with  virtue  and 
good  qualities,  she  thought  it  impossible 
not  to  find  gratitude,  though  she  failed  to 
give  passion ;  and  upon  this  plan  threvw 
away  her  estate,  was  despised  by  her  hus- 
band, and  laughed  at  by  the  public. 
Polly,  bred  in  an  alehouse,  and  produced 
on  the  stage,  has  obtained  wealth  and 
title,  and  found  the  way  to  be  esteemed. 
So  useful  is  early  experience — without  it 
half  of  life  is  dissipated  in  correcting  the 
errors  that  we  have  been  taught  to  ie« 
ceive  as  indisputable  truths. 
I  am  ever  your,  &c. 


LETTER    CCLVIII; 
T&e  same  to  the  same. 


Lonvere,  Jan.  28,  N.  S. 
Dear  Child, 


1753, 


"XT' 01/  have  given  me  a  great  deal  of  sa- 
tiifaction  by  your  account  of  your 
eldest  daughter.  I  am  particularly  pleased 
to  hear  she  is  a  good  arithmetician;  it  is 
the  best  proof  of  understanding:  the 
knowledge  of  nunibers  is  one  of  the  chief 
dislinfftions  between  us  and  brutes.  If 
there  is  any  thing  in  blood, you  may  rea- 
sonably expect  your  children  should  be 
endowed  with  an  uncommon  share  of 
good  sense.  Mr.  Wortley's  family  and 
mine  have  both  produced  some  of  the 
greatest  men  that  have  been  born  iu 
England  :  1  mean  admiral  Sandwich,  and 
my  grandfather,  who  was  distinguished  by 
the  uame  of  Wise  William.  I  have  heard 
3  S  3  lord 
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lor«l  Bute's  fhther  mcnlioned  as  an  extra- 
ordinary gfiiius,  though  he  had  not  many 
opportunities  of  shewing  it  ;  and  his  un- 
cle, the  present  duke  of  Argyll,  has  one 
of  the  bc5i  heads  1  ever  knew.  I  will 
therefore  speak  .to  you  as  supposing  laily 
-  net  only  capable,  but  desirous  of 

learning:  in  ihat  case  by  all  means  let  her 
"be  indulged  in  it.    You  will  tell  me  I  did 
jjot  make   it  a  part  of  your  cducati^m  : 
your  pr()>pect    was  very  diflereiu    from 
ners.      As  you    had   much  in  your  cir- 
cumstances to  attract  the  highest  oiTers, 
it   seemed  your    business  to   learn    how 
to   live  in  the  world,    as  it  is    hers    to 
know  how  to  be  easy  out  of  it.  1\  is  the 
common  error  of  bu'Mers  and  parents  to 
follow  some  plan  they  think  beauti/ul  (and 
perhaps  is  so),   without  considering  that 
nothing   is  beautiful   which  is  dis|>laced. 
Htnce    we    see    so    many  edifices    raised 
that  the  raisers  can   never  inhabit,   being 
too  lai^e  for  their  fortunes.     Vistos  are 
laid  open  over  barren  heaths,  and  apart- 
ments contrived  for  a  coolness  very  agree- 
able in  Italy,   but  killing  in  the  north  of 
Britain  :   thus  every  woman  endeavours 
to  breed  her  daughter  a  fine  lady,  quali- 
fying her  for  a  station  in  which  she  will 
never  appear,  and   at   the  same  time  in- 
capacitating her  for  that    retirement    to 
uhich  she  is  destined.     Learning,  if  she 
has  a  real  taste  for  it,  will  not  only  make 
lier  contented,  but  happy  in  it.     No  en- 
tertainment is  so  cheap  as  reading,  nor 
any  pleasure    so  lasting.     She   will   not 
want  new  fashions,  nor  regret  the  Iocs  of 
expensive  diversions,  or  variety  of  com- 
pany, if  she  can  be  amused  with  an  au- 
thor,   in     her   closet.      To   render  this 
amusement  complete,  she  should  be  per- 
mitted to  learn   the   languages.     I   have 
heard  it  lamented  that  boys  lose  so  many 
years  in  mere  leurnint;  of   words  :   this  is 
no  objection  to  ii  girl,  whose  time  is  not 
»opretious:  she  cannot  advance  herself  in 
any  profession,  and   has  therefore  more 
hours  to  spare;  and  as  you  say  her  roe- 
inory  is  good,  she  will  be  very  agreeably 
tmployed  this  way.    There  are  two  cau- 
tions to  be  given  on   this  subject:  first, 
not  to  think  herself  learned,    when  she 
can  read  Latin,    or  even  Greek.     Lan- 
guages are  more  propeily  to  be  called 
vcbicirs  of  learning,  than  learning  itself,  as 
may  be  observed  iti  many  schoolmasters, 
*ho,  thmigh  pcihHps  critics  in  grammar, 
arc  the  mo»t  ignorai.t  fellows  upon  earth. 
Tru«kDuwledjitcunsi»t»inknowing  thing!, 


not  words.  I  would  no  farther  wish  her  a 
linguist  than  to  enable  her  to  read  books 
in  their  originals,  that  are  often  corrupted, 
and  are  always  injured  by  translations. 
Two  hours  application  every  morning 
will  bring  this  about  much  sooner  than 
you  can  imagine,  and  she  will  have  leisure 
enough  beside,  lo  run  over  the  English 
poetry,  which  is  a  more  important  part  of 
a  '.vonian's  education  than  it  is  generally 
supposed.  RIany  a  young  damsel  has  been 
ruined  by  a  fine  copy  of  verses,  which  she 
would  have  IdUghed  at  if  sLe  bad  known 
it  had  been  stolen  from  Mr.  Waller.  I  re- 
member, when  I  was  a  girl,  I  saved  one  of 
my  companions  from  destruction,  who 
c-ommuiiicated  to  me  an  episile,  she  was 
quite  charmed  with.  As  she  had  naturally 
a  good  taste,  she  observed  the  lines  were 
not  so  smooth  as  Prior's  or  Pope's,  but 
had  raorc  thought  and  spirit  than  any  of 
theirs.  She  was  wonderfully  delighted 
with  such  a  demonstration  of  her  lover's 
sense  and  passion,  and  not  a  little  pleased 
with  her  own  charms,  that  had  force 
enough  to  inspire  such  elegancies.  In  the 
midst  of  this  triumph,  I  shewed  her  that 
they  were  taken  from  Randolph's  poems, 
and  the  unfortunate  transcriber  was  dis- 
missed with  the  scorn  he  deserved.  To 
say  truth,  ihe  poor  plagiary  was  v«ry  un- 
lucky to  fall  into  my  hands;  that  author 
being  no  longer  in  fashion,  would  have 
escaped  any  one  of  less  universal  reading 
than  myself.  You  should  encourage  your 
daughter  to  talk  over  with  you  what  she 
reads;  and  as  you  are  very  capable  of  dis- 
tinguishing, take  care  she  does  not  mistake 
pert  folly  for  wit  and  humour,  or  rhyme 
tor  poetry,  which  are  the  common  errors 
of  young  people,  and  have  a  train  oi  ill 
consequences.  The  second  caution  to  be 
given  her  (and  which  is  most  absolutely 
necessary)  is  to  conceal  whatever  learning 
she  attairs,  with  as  much  solicitude  as  she 
would  hide  cro<  kedness  or  lameness  :  the 
parade  of  it  can  oniy  serve  to  draw  on  her 
the  envy,  and  conse<^uently  the  most  inve- 
terate hatied,  cf  all  he  arui  she foois,  which 
will  certainly  be  at  least  thiee  parts  in  four 
of  her  acquaintance.  1  he  use  of  know- 
ledge in  our  sex,  beside  the  amusement  of 
solitude,  is  to  moderate  the  passions,  and 
learn  to  be  contented  with  a  small  expense, 
which  are  the  certain  effects  of  a  studious 
life;  and  it  may  be  preferable  even  to  that 
fame  which  men  have  engrossed  to  iheirw 
selves,  and  will  not  suffer  us  to  share. 
Y'ou  will  tell  uie  1  h-iVv.-  not  gbiLi ved  liiis 
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rule  mysrlf :  irit  you  are  mistaken  :  it  is  which  will  probably  be  her  fafe.     Tlie 

only  inevitable  «cci(iiiilth;it  lias  givtiiine  ultimate  eud  of  your  education  was  to 

«ny  repiit.ition  ibat  way.     I  have  always  make  you  h  good    wife  (and   I   have  ihe 

carefully  avuicied  it,  and  ever  thought  it  a  comfort  to   hear  that  you  are  ohc):  hers 

misfortune.    The  explanation  of  this  para-  ou^ht   to   be,  to   make   her  happy  in  a 

^rr\p\  Wi'iild  occasion   a  Jong  digression,  virgin  st.ile.     I    will   not  say  it  li  hap* 

which  I  will  not  trouble  you  with,  it  being  pier;    but   it  is   undoubtedly  safer  tU.m 

my  present  design  only  to  say  what  I  think  any  marriage.     In  a  lottery,  where  thero 

useful    for   the  instruction   ot  my  gr;»nd-  is  (at  the  luwest  computation)  ii-n  thou- 

daughter,  which  I  have  much  at  heart.  If  sand  blanks  tea  prizt,  it  ii  the  most  pru- 

shehas  thesame  incliniition  (1  should  say  dent  choice,  not  to  venture.      I  hav<«  hI- 

passion)  ior  learning  that  I  was  bf.rn  witli,  ways  been  an    thorougiily   persuj<.f-<*  "of 

history,  geography,  and    philosophy   will  this  truth,    that,  notwithrian.iing  c'u-  flut- 

furnish  her  with  materials    to  pass  away  tering  views  1   had   for  >ou   (as  J  never 

cheeriully  a  longer  life  than  is  allotted  to  intended  you  a  sacritice  lo  my  vartity),  I 

mortals,     1  believe  there  are  lew  heads  thought  I  owed  vou  llie  justice  to  lay  be- 


capable  of  making  Sir  Isaac  Newton's 
calculations,  but  the  result  of  them  is 
not  difticult  to  be  understood  by  a  mo- 
derate capacity.     Do  not  fear  this  should 


fore  you  siH  -the  tiazards  uttciiding  matri- 
mon\  :  you  may  recollect  I  did  so  in  the 
strongest  manm-i.  Perhaps  you  may  have 
moresuccessintheinstructing  vourdauLih* 


make    her  aftect    the  character  of   hidy  tc  >  she  has  s^»  much  company  at  home, 

,  or  lady ,  or  Mrs.  :  those  she  will  not  nee<i  seeking  it  abroad,  and 

women  are  ridiculous,   not  because  they  will  more  readily    take  the  notions  yta 

have  learning,   but  because  they  have   it  think  fit  to  give  he.     As  you  wee  alnne 

not.     One  tai.ks  herself  a  complete  his-  in  my  family,  it  would  have  been  tliou^ht 

torian,    af!<'r    iea(iin»    Echard's    Roman  agreat  cruelty  to  suftVr  you  no  companion* 

History;    another    a    profound    philoso-  of  your  own  age,  especially  having  so  many 

pher,  havinn  g-n  by  heart  some  of  Pope's  near  relations,  and  I  <lo  not  wonder    tieir 

Ufihie/l/g:Ut  essa}s;  and  a  third  an  able  opinions   influenced    yours.      I  wa-.    not 

divine  on  the  strength  of  Whitfield's  ser-  sorry  to  see  you  not  determined  onasingle 

mons:  thus  you  hear  them  screaming  po-  Hf<*,  knowing  it  was  not  your  father's  in  . 

luics  and  controversy.  tentiun,  and  contented  myself  with  endea- 

It   is  a  saying  of fhucydides,  that  ig-  vouring  to  make  your  hwme  so  easy  that 

norance  is  bold,  and  knowledge  reserved,  you  might  not  be  in  haste  to  leave  it. 

hideed  it  is  impossible  to  be  far  advanced  I  am  afraid  you  will  think  this  a  verv' 

init,  without  being  more  humbled   by  a  long  insignificant  letter.  I  hope  the  kind - 

conviction    of    human   ignorance,     than  ness  of  the  design  will  excuse,  if,  being 

elated  by  learning.     At  the  same  time   I  wilhng  to  give  you   every  proof  in  my 

recommend    books,    I    neitlier    exclude  power  that  I  am  your,  6cc. 
work  nor  diawing.     I  think  it  is  as  Scan- 


ia ETTER     CCLIX. 

The  same  to  the  same. 

LoHvere,  Feb.  19,  N.  S.  175 
My  dear  Child, 
T  GAVE  you  some  general  thoughts  on  the 
-*■    education  of  your  children  in  my  U-t 


dalous  for  a  woman  not  to  know  bow  to 
use  a  needle,  as  for  a  man  not  to  know 
how  to  use  a  sword.  I  was  once  ex- 
tremely tond  of  my  pencil,  and  it  was  a 
great  mortification  to  me  when  my  father 
turned  otf  my  master,  having  made  a 
considerable  progre^s  for  the  short  time  I 
learn!.  My  over  eagerness  in  the  pur- 
suit of  it  had  brought  a  H'eakness  in  my 

©yes,  that  made  it  necessary  to  leave  otf;  letter;  but  fearing  you  should  think  I 
and  all  the  advantage  I  got  was  the  im-  neglected  your  request,  by  answering  it 
provement  of  my  hand.  I  see,  by  hers,  with  too  much  conciseness,  I  am  resolved 
that  practice  will  nvike  her  a  ready  wri-  to  add  to  it  what  little  1  know  on  that 
fer:  sho  may  attain  it  by  serving  you  for  subject,  and  which  may  perhaps  be  useful 
a  secretary,  wh*n  your  health  or  affairs  to  you  iji  a  concern,  with  which  you  seem 
make   it   troublesome    to    you   to  write     so  nearly  affected. 

yourself;  and  custom  will  make  it  an  People  commonly  cducnte  their  chil- 
itgreeable  amusement  to  her.  She  can-  dren  as  they  build  their  houses,  accordinj; 
not  huv«  too  many  for  that  station  of  life     to  some  phm  they  think  beautiful,  without 

3  S  4  con-  . 
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considering  whether  it  is  suited  to  the 
purposes  for  which  they  are  designed. 
Almost  all  girls  ot  quality  arc  educated  as 
if  they  were  to  be  great  ladies,  which  is 
alien  asi  little  to  be  expected,  as  an  immo- 
<lcrate  heat  of  ihc  sun  in  the  north  "f 
^cotland.  You  should  feach  yours  to  cou- 
fnie  iheir  desires  to  probabilities,  to  be  as 
useful  as  is  possible  to  themselves,  and.  to 
think  privacy  (us  it  is)  the  happiest  state 
of  life.  I  do  not  donbt  your  giving  them 
alt  the  instructions  necessary  to  form  them 
to  a  virtuous  life;  but 'tis  a  fatal  mistake 
to  do  this  without  proper  restrictions. 
\'iccs  are  often  hid  under  the  name  of  vir- 
tues, and  the  practice  of  them  followc<l  by 
ihe  worst  of  consequences.  Sincerity, 
friendship,  piety,  disinterestedness,  and 
generosity,  are  all  great  virtues ;  but  pur- 
sued, without^scretion,  become  criminal. 
I  have  seen  ladies  indulge  their  own  ill  hu- 
mour by  being  very  rude  and  impertinent, 
and  think,  they  deserved  approbation,  by 
saving  I  love  to  speak  truth.  One  of  your 
acquaintances  made  a  ball  the  next  day 
after  her  mother  died,  to  shew  she  was 
sincere.  I  believe  your  own  reflection 
will  furnish  you  with  but  too  many  ex- 
amples of  the  ill  effects  of  the  rest  of  the 
sentiments  I  have  mentioned,  when  too 
warmly  embraced.  They  are  generally 
lecommendcd  to  yonns;  people  without 
limits  or  distinction,  and  this  prejudice 
hurries  them  into  great  misfortunes, 
whilt  they  arc  applauding  themselves  in 
the  very  noble  practice  (as  they  fancy)  of 
very  eminent  virtue?;. 

I  cannot  help  adding  (out  of  my  real  af- 
fection to  you),  thai  I  wish  you  would 
nxKktale  that  fondness  you  have  for  your 
children.  I  do  nut  mean  you  should  abate 
any  part  of  your  care,  or  not  doyour  duty 
to  lliem  in  its  utmost  e.xlcnt ;  but  I  wouM 
have  you  early  prepare  yourself  for  disap- 
pointments, which  aie  heavy  in  proportion 
Xo  iheir  being  surprising.  It  is  hardly  pos- 
sible, in  such  a  number,  that  none  should 
be  unhappy;  prepare  yourself  against  a 
misfortune  uf  that  kind.  I  cont'css  there 
is  hardly  any  more  difficult  to  support; 
jrt,  it  it  ccFtain,  imagination  has  a  great 
share  in  the  pain  of  it,  and  it  is  mure  in 
our  power  (than  it  is  commonly  believed) 
|o  soften  whatever  ills  arc  founded  or  aug- 
mented b)  fancy.  Strictly  speaking,  ther« 
>s  but  one  teal  ifvil,  1  tneun  acute  pain  ; 
ali  other  complaints  are  so  considerably 
dilnlnl^hed  by  time,  that  it  is  plain  the 
pit(  is  b\\iiig  lu  our  pas&rvn,  5icc«  tha 


sensation  of   it   vanishes    when    that   is 
over. 

I'liere  is  another  mistake  I  forgot  to 
mention,  usual  in  mothers:  if  any  of  their 
iiaugiiters  are  beauties,  they  take  great 
pains  to  persuade  them  that  lliex  are  ugly, 
or  at  least  that  they  think  bO,  which  the 
youngwonmn  never  fails  to  tx'liev*' springs 
from  envy,  and  is  perhaps  not  much  in  the 
wrong.  I  would,  if  possible,  jivethem  a 
just  notion  of  their  figure,  and  shew  them 
how  far  it  is  valuable.  Every  advantage 
has  its  price,  and  may  be  either  over  or 
undervalued.  It  is  tlic  common  doctrine 
of  (what  arc  called)  good  books,  to  inspire 
a  contempt  of  beauty,  riches,  greatness, 
&c.  which  has  done  as  much  mischief 
among  the  young  of  our  sex  as  an  over 
eager  desire  of  them.  Why  they  should 
not  look  on  those  things  as  blessings  where 
they  are  bestowed,  though  not  necessaries 
that  it  is  impossible  to  be  happy  without, 
I  cannot  conceive.     1  am  persuaded  the 

ruin  of  lady was  in  great  measure 

owing  to  the  notions  given  her  by  the  good 
people  that  had  the  care  of  her.  'I'is  true, 
her  circumstances  and  your  daughters'  are 
very  different :  they  should  be  taught  to 
be  contciit  with  privacy,  and  yet  not 
neglect  good  fortune,  if  it  should  be  of- 
fered them. 

I  am  afraid  I  have  tired  you  with  my 
instructions.  I  do  not  give  thera  as  be- 
lieving my  age  has  furnished  roe  with  su- 
perior wisdom,  but  in  compliance  with 
your  desire,  and  being  fond  of  every  op- 
portunity that  gives  a  proof  of  the  tender- 
ness with  which  I  am  ever  jour,  tec. 

P.S.  !  should  be  glad  if  you  sent  me  th« 
thirtl  volume  of  Campbell's  Architecture, 
and  with  it  any  other  entertaining  books. 
1  have  seen  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough's 
Memoirs,  but  should  begladoftheApology 
for  a  late  Resignafion.  As  to  the  ale,  'tis 
now  so  late  in  the  year,  it  is  impossible  it 
shouhl  come  good.  You  do  net  mention 
your  father;  my  last  letter  from  him  tuU 
mc  he  intended  soon  for  England. 


LETTER    CCLX- 

Tfie  same  to  the  same, 

Louvere,  March  G,   1753* 
T  CANNOT  help  writing  a  sort  of  apology 
for  my  last  letter,  foreseeing  that  you 
vrtU  think  it  urong,  or  at  least  lord  Bute 
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tfill  be  extremely  shocked,  at  the  proposal     ministry)  he  always  Imposed  on  the  fo- 
of  a   learned   education    for   daughters,     reii;ii  ministers  by  telling  them  the  naked 
which  the  generality  of  men  tjclieve  to  be     truth,  which,  as  they  thowghi  iinpoisible  to 
as  great  a  profanation,  as  theclergy  would     come  iVom  the  mouth  of  a  statesman,  they 
<lo,  if  thi;  laity  should  presume  to  exercise     never  failed  to  write  information  to  their 
tiie  functions  of  the  priesthood.     I  desire     respective  courts  directly  contrary  to  the 
you  would  take  notice,  I  would  not  have     absurances  he  gave  them.     Most  people 
learning  enjoined  them   as   a  task,    but     confound  the  ideas  of  sense  and  cunning, 
permitted  as  a  pleasure,   if  their  genius     tliough  there  are  really  no  two  things  ia 
leads  them  naturally  to  it.     1  look  upon     nature  more  opposite:  it  is,  in  part,  from 
my  grand-daughters  as  asort  of  lay  nuns;     this  false  reasoning,  the  unjustcustom  prc- 
<lestiny  may  have  laid  up  other  things  for     vails  of  J  charring  our  sex  from  the  advan^- 
them,  but  they  have  no  reason  to  expect     tages  of  learning,  the  nicu  fancying  the 
to  pass  their  time  otherwise  than  their     improvement  of  our  understandings  \vo\»ld 
aunts  do  at  present;  and  1  know,  by  ex-     only  furnish  us  with  more  art  to  deceive 
perience,  it  is  in  the  power  of  study  not     them,  which  is  directly  contrary  to  the. 
only    to   make   solitude    tolerable,     but     truth.    Fools  are  always  enterprising,  noc 
agreeable.  I  have  now  lived  almost  seven     seeing  the  difficulties  of  deceit,  or  the  ill 
years  in  a  stricter  retirement  than  yours     consequences  of  detection.     I  could  give 
in  the  isle  of  Bute,  and  can  assure  you  I     many  examples  of  ladies  whose  ill  conduct 
have  never  had  half  an  hour  heavy  on  my     has  been  very  notorious,  which  has  bee* 
hands,  for  want  of  something  to  do.  Who-     owing  to  that  ignorance,   which  has  ex- 
ever  will  cultivate  their  own  mind,  will     pcsed   them   to  idleness,  which   is  justly 
find  full  employment.    Every  virtue  does     called  the  mother  of  mischief.     'I'here  is 
not  only  require  great  care  in  the  plant-     nothing  so  like  the  education  of  a  woman 
ing,  but  as  much  daily  solicitude  in  the     of  quality  as  that  of  a  prince:  they  are 
cherishing,  as  exotic  fruits  and  flowers.     t«iught  to  dance,  and  the  exterior  part  of 
The  vices  and  passions  (which  I  am  afraid     what  is  called  good  breeding,  which, if  ihey 
are  the  natural  product  of  the  soil)  de-     attain,  they  are  extraordinary  creatures  in 
mand  perpetual  weeding.     Add  to    this     their  kind,  and  have  all  the  accomplish- 
ihe  search  after  knowledge  (every  branch     ments  required  by  their  directors.     'I'he 
of  which  is  entertaining),  and  the  longest     same  characters  are  formed  by  the  same 
life  is  too  short  for    the  pursuit  of   it;     lessons,  which  inclines  me  to  think  (if  I 
which,  though  in  some  regard  confined  to     dare  say  it)  that  nature  has  not  placed  Us 
very  strait  limits,  leaves  still  a  vast  variely     in  an  inferior  rank  to  men,  no  more  than 
of  amusements  (o  those  capable  of  tasting     the  females  of  other  animals,  where  we  see 
them,  which  is  utterly  impossible  to  be     no  distinction  of  capacity ;  though,  I  am 
attained  by  those  that  are  blinded  by  pre-     persuaded,  if  there  was  a  commonwealth 
judice,  the  certain  eiTect  of  an  ignorant     of  rational  horses  (as  doctor  Svviit  has  sup- 
education.    My  own  was  one  of  the  worst     posed),  it  would  be  an  established  maxim 
in  the  world,  being  exactly  the  same  as     among  them,  that  a  mare  could  not  ho 
Clarissa  Harlow's:  her  pious  Mrs.  Norton     taught  to  pact.     I  could  add  a  great  deal 
«o  perfectly  resembling  my  governess,  who     on  this  subject,  but  1  am  not  now  endea- 
had  been  nurse  to  my  mother,  1  could  al-     vouring  to  remove  the  prejudices  of  man- 
rnostfancy  the  author  was  acquainted  with     kind;  my  only  design  is,   to  point  out  to 
her;   she  took  so  much  pains,    from   my     my  grand-daughters  the  melliod  of  being 
infancy,  to  till  my  head  with  superstitious     contented  wijh  that  retreat,  to  which  uu- 
tales  anil  false  notions.  It  was  none  of  her     foreseen  circumstances  may  oblige  them, 
fault,  that  I  am  not  at  this  day  afraid  of    and  which  is  perhaps  preferable  to  al)  the 
V/itches  and  hobgoblins,  or  turned  metho-     show  of  public  life.     It  has- alway  been 
tlist.     Almost  all  girls  are  bred  after  this     my  inclination.   Lady  Stafford  (who  kne\y 
manner.     I  believe  you  are  the  only  wo-     me  better  than  any  body  else  in  the  world, 
man  (perhaps  I  might  say,  person)  that     both  from  lier  ovrn  just  discernmen%  and 
never  was  either  frighte-l  or  cheated  into     my  heart  being  ever  as  open  to  htr  as  my- 
any  thing  by  your  parents.     1  can  truly     self)  used  to  tell  me,  my   tfue  vocation 
affirm,  I  never  deceived  any  body  in  my     was  a  monastery;  and  I  now  find,  by  ex- 
life,  excepting  ^which  I  confess  has  often     perience,  more  sincere  pleasures  with  my 
happened  undesigned)  byspeakinCTplainly;     books  and  gartien,  than  all   the  flutter  of 
as  Larl  Stanhope  used  to  «av  (during  his    a  court  could  give  me. 
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If  von  follow  my  wdvicc,  in  relation  to  their  eveningsrbot  in  my  apartment,  v  here 

Igrfy  : ^  my  c-orre^p.  tuh-nce  mav  be  of  I  had  always  a  full  dra\rii>?-rooru.     Their 

«>c  to  her';  and  I  shaii  vi-rv  willni^ly  give  govemors  encouraged  their  assiduities  m 

h.T  ihniie  in>tniciinns  that'may  be  neces-  luuch  as  they  could,  finding  I  gave  them 

Niry  in  the  pursuit  ol  her  ".lu^iVs.   Hefore  lessons  of  economy  and  cood  conduct ;  und 

hera-^e  1  was  in  the  most    re^ul-ir  com-  mv  aiiihority  was  so  qreal,  it  was  u  cum- 

rnprce  with  my  prandmoiher,  ihough  the  nion  threat  amor.gst  them,  I'll  tell  Ludy 

JifferrncP  of  our  time  of  life  «as  "much  ^"^lary  what  you  say.     I  wiui   judge  of  all 


^eat'T,  iUc  beiiif?  p:isl  forty- five  wh>"n  she 
marripd  my  aian(ifathcr.  She  died  at 
ninetv-six,  nTaininp,  to  the  lust,  the  viva- 
city and  clearness  of  her  un<)erV'i»iding, 
which  w:isvery  uncommon.  You  cannot 
remenibrr  hir,  being  then  in  your  nurse's 
arms.  I  conclude  with  repeatin;^  to  you, 
1  only  recommend,  but  an»  far  from  com 


till  ir  disputes,  and  my  decisions  alwavs 
submitted  to.  While  1  staid,  there  was 
neither  gaming,  drinking^  quarrelling,  or 
keeping.  The  Abbe  Grant  (a  very  honest 
pooil-natured  North  Briton,  who  has  re- 
sided several  years  at  Home)  was  so  much 
amazed  at  this  uncommon  regularity,  he 
would  have  made  me  believe  I  was  bound 


roandint',  which  I  think  I  have  no  right  to     i"  conscience  to  jjass  ray  life  there,  for  the 


do,  I  tell  >ou  mv  sentiments,  because  you 
desired  to  know  them,  and  hope  you  will 
receive  them  with  some  partiality,  as 
coining  from  your,  kc. 

LETTER    CCLXL 
The  tome  to  the  same. 

Louvcrc,  June  3,  N.  S    1753. 

My  dear  Child, 
"yj"  i)U  sec  I  was  not  mistaken  in  suppos- 

ing  we  should  have  disputes  concern- 
ing your  daughters,  if  we  were  together, 
since  we  can  differ  even  at  this  distance. 
The  sort  of  letiriiing  that  1  recommended  Crusoe:  excepting  my  short  trips  to  Lou- 
is not  so  expensive,  either  of  time  or  mo-  vere,  my  "Ahole  time  is  spent  in  my  closet 
ney,  as  dancing,  and  in  my  opiiiion  likely  and  garden,  wiih<ut  regretting  any  con- 
to  bo  of  much  more  use  to  lady ,  if     vt-rsalion  but  that  of  my  own  family.  The 

ber  memory  and  apprehension  are  what  study  of  simples  is  a  new  amusemciit  to 
you  represented  them  to  me.  Ilowevir,  me.  I  have  no  correspondence  with  any 
every  one  bits  a  right  to  educate  their  chil-  body  at  London  but  yourself  and  your  fa- 
dren  after  their  own  way,  and  I  shall  speak  ther,  wliom  I  have  not  henrd  fmm  a  long 
uo  more  on  that  subject.  1  was  so  much  time.  My  best  wishes  attend  you  and 
piia-«d  with  the  character  you  gave  her,  yours,  being  with  great  truth  your  most 
that  Lad  ibcre  been  any  possibility  of  her  uffectionate,  6cc. 
undertaking  so  long  a  journey,  1  should 


good  of  my  countrymen.  I  c;in  assure 
you  my  vanity  was  not  at  all  raised  by 
this  influence  over  them,  knowing  very 
well  that  had  lady  Cliarlotle  de  iloussi 
been  in  my  place,  it  would  have  been  the 
same  thiny.  There  is  that  general  emula- 
tion in  mankind,  I  am  fully  persu-ided  if  a 
dozen  young  fellows  bred  a  bear  amongst 
them,  and  saw  no  other  creature,  they 
would  every  day  fall  out  for  the  bear's  fa- 
vours, and  be  extremely  flattered  by  any 
mark  of  distinction  shewn  by  that  ugly 
animal.  Since  my  last  return  to  Italy, 
which  is  now  iicarsevmyeHrs,  I  have  lived 
in  a  solitude  not  unlike  thul  ot  Robinson 


'.'  Plainly  have  asked  for  her  ;  and  I  think 
■  t  «'f  such  H  number  you  might  hav« 
.pared  her.  1  own  my  affection  prevailed 
o»er  «iy  judgment  in  ihis  tht'ught,  since 
nothing  tdii  be  more  imprudent  than  un- 
dertaking the  mHnHgement  of  another's 
chilli.    1  verily  b«lievr  that  Iiail  I  carried 


I 


LETTER    CCLXIL 

TAe  same  to  the  same, 

Louvcrc,  June  10,  N.  S    1753. 
Dear  Child, 
ntCKivF.n  your;?  of  May  the  12th  I  ut 
>esterdiiy,  .Itily   the  .9ili.      I    am   sur- 


«i.x  daughters  out  o|   Engbtnd  with  me,  I  prised  yon  comphun  of  my  silence.   1  have 

could  have  disposed  ot  them  all  advan-  nev.-r  taile.l  answering  yours  the  post  after 

t.Reously.     i  he  winter  1  passc.l  at  Rome  I  received  them  ;  bm  I  f>ar,  being  directed 

there  was  un  unusuhl  concourse  of  Eng-  to  Twir kei.ham  (having  no  other  direction 

lub,  many  ol  them  with  great  « stales,  and  from  vru),  your  servants  there  may  have 

tbiir  own  masters:  as  they  had  no  a.lmit-  neglected  them.     I    have  been  these   six 

Unceloihr  llomw  Udas,  nor  uiulerstoud  weeks,  ami  still  am,  at  mv  dairy-house, 

the  language,  they  bad  nu  way  of  passing  ^^hlch  joius    to  my-gartieir.     1  believe  1 

have 
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have  •Iready  told  you  it  is  n  long  mile 
from  the  castle,  whicb  is  situate  in  the 
midst  of  a  very  large  village,  once  h  con- 
siderable town,  part  of  the  walls  still  re- 
maining, and  lias  not  vacant  ground 
enough  about  it  to  make  a  garden,  which 
is  my  greatest  amusement,  it  being  now 
troublesome  to  walk,  or  even  go  in  the 
chaise  till  the  evening.  I  have  fitted  up 
in  this  farm-house  a  room  for  myself; 
that  is  to  say,  strewed  the  floor  with 
rushes,  covered  the  chimney  with  moss 
and  branches,  and  adorned  the  room  with 
basons  of  earthen  ware  (which  is  made 
here  to  great  perfection)  filled  with  flowers, 
and  put  in  some  straw  chairs,  and  a  couch 
bed,  which  is  my  whole  furniture.  This 
spot  of  ground  is  sa  beautiful,  I  am  afraid 
you  will  scarce  credit  the  description, 
which,  however,  I  can  assure  you,  shall  be 
very  literal,  without  any  embellishment 
from  imagination.  It  is  on  a  bank,  form- 
ing a  kind  of  peninsula,  raised  from  the 
river  Oglio  fifty  feet,  to  which  you  may 
descend  by  easy  stairs  cut  in  the  turf,  and 
either  take  the  air  on  the  river,  which  is 
HS  lar^e  us  the  Thames  at  Richmond,  or 
by  walking  an  avenue  two  hundred  yards 
on  the  side  of  it,  you  find  a  wood  of  a 
hundred  acres,  which  was  all  ready  cut 
into  walks  and  ridings  when  I  took  it.  I 
have  only  added  fifteen  bowers  in  different 
views,  with  seats  of  turf.  They  were  easily 
made,  here  being  a  large  quantity  of  un- 
derwood, and  a  great  number  of  wild 
vines,  which  twist  to  the  top  of  the  high- 
est trees,  and  from  whicb  they  make  a 
very  good  sort  of  wine  they  call  brusco. 
I  am  now  writing  to  you  in  one  of  these 
arbours,  which  is  so  thick  shaded,  the  sun 
is  not  troublesome,  even  at  noon.  Ano- 
ther is  on  the  side  of  the  river,  where  I 
have  made  a  made  a  camp  kitchen,  that  I 
take  the  fish,  dress, and  eat  it  immediate- 
ly, and  at  the  same  time  see  the  barks, 
which  ascend  or  descend  every  day  to  or 
from  Mantua,  Guastalla,  or  Pont  de  Vie, 
all  considerable  towns.  This  little  wood 
is  carpetted,  in  their  succeeding  seasons, 
with  violets  and  strawberries,  inhabited 
by  a  nation  of  nightingales,  and  filled  with 
game  of  all  kinds,  excepting  deer  and  wild 
boar,  the  first  being  unknown  here,  and 
not  being  large  enough  for  the  other. 

My  garden  was  a  plain  vineyard  when 
it  came  into  my  hands  not  two  years  ago, 
and  it  i«,  with  a  small expence,  turned  into 
a  garden  that  (apart  from  ihcadvantage  of 
theclitoatej  I  like  better  thau  thai  wf  Ken- 


sington. The  Italian  vineyards  are  not 
planted  like  those  in  France,  but  in  clumps^ 
fastened  to  trees  planted  in  equal  rank» 
(commonly  fruit  trees),  and  cotitinued  in 
festoons  from  one  to  another,  which  I  have 
turned  into  covered  galleries  /)f  shade, 
that  I  can  walk  in  the  heat  without  being 
incommoded  by  it.  I  have  made  a  dining 
room  of  verdure  capable  of  holdinga  table 
of  twenty  covers  ;  the  whole  ground  i« 
three  hun<ire(i  and  seventeen  feet  in  length, 
and  two  hundred  in  breadih.  You  see  ic 
is  far  from  large;  but  so  prettily  disposed 
(though  I  say  it),  that  I  never  saw  a  more 
agreeable  rustic  garden,  abounding  with 
all  sorts  of  fruit,  and  producingavarielyof 
wines.  I  would  send  you  a  pipe,  if  I  did 
not  fear  the  customs  would  make  you  pay 
too  dear  for  it.  I  believe  my  descriptioij 
gives  you  but  an  imperfect  idea  of  my 
garden.  Perhaps  I  shall  succeed  better  in 
describing  my  manner  of  life,  which  iK  a» 
regular  as  that  of  any  monastery.  I  gene- 
rally rise  at  six,  and  as  soon  as  I  have 
breakfasted,  put  myselfat  the  head  of  my 
needle-women,  and  work  with  them  till 
nine.  I  then  inspect  my  dairy,  and  take 
a  turn  among  my  poultry,  w  hick  is  a  very 
large  enquiry.  I  have,  at  present,  twa 
hundred  chickens,  besides  lurkies,  geese^ 
ducks,  and  peacocks.  All  things  have 
hitherto  prospered  under  my  care  ;  mv  * 
bees  and  silk- worms  are  doubled, and  I  ata 
told  that,  without  accidents,  ray  capital 
will  be  so  in  two  years  time.  At  eleven 
o'clock  I  retire  to  my  books,  I  dare  not 
indulge  myself  in  that  pleasure  above  au" 
hour.  At  twelve  I  constantly  dine,  and 
sleep  after  dinner  till  about  three.  I  then 
send  lor  some  of  my  old  priests,  aud  either 
play  at  piquet  or  whist,  till  'tis  cool  enough 
to  go  out.  One  evening  I  walk  in  my 
wood,  where  I  often  sup,  take  the  air  oiv 
horseback  the  next,  and  go  on  the  watcr^ 
the  third.  The  fishery  of  this  part  af  th» 
river  belongs  to  me  ;  and  ray  fisherman's 
little  boat  (to  which  I  have  a  green  lute. 
string  awning)  serves  me  for  a  barge.  Ho, 
and  his  son  are  ray  rowers,  without  any 
^pence,  he  bein^  very  well  pnid  by  th^ 
profit  of  the  fisii,  which  I  give  iiim  on  cui|<«. 
dition  of  having  every  day  one  dish  for 
my  table.  Here  is  plenty  of  every  sort 
of  fresh  water  fish  (excepting  salmon) ; 
but  we  have  a  large  trout  so  iike  it,  that 
I  who  have  almost  forgot  the  taste,  «lo 
not  distinguish  it. 

We  are  both  placed  properly  in  regard 
to  our  different  uwe«  of  Jif^;  you  amidst 
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the  fair,  the  gaUant,  and  the  gay;  I,  In  a 
retreat,  where  1  enjoy  every  amusement 
tliat  solitude  can  atford.  I  confess  I 
sometime*  wish  for  a  little  conversation; 
but  I  reflect  that  the  commerce  of  the 
world  giv86  more  uneasiness  than  pica- 
sure,  an<l  quiet  is  all  the  hope  that  can 
leasonabiy  be  indulged  at  my  age.  My 
letter  is  of  an  unconscionable  length ;  I 
khuuld  aslv  your  pardon  for  it,  but  I  had 
a  mind  t»  givo  you  an  idea  of  my  mode 
of  passing  my  lime,  take  it  as  an  instance 
uf  the  afl'ection  of,  dear  child,  your,  &c. 


LETTER    CCLXIir. 

Tht  same  to  the  same. 

liOUTcrc,  June  23,  N.  S,  1753. 

My  dear  Child, 
T  Have  just  received  two  letters  from 
you,  though    the   dates   are  a  month 

distant.     The  death  of  lady natu- 

mlly  raises  the  mortifymg  reflection,  on 
how  blender  a  thread  hangs  all  worldly 
prosperits  !  I  cannot  say  I  am  other- 
wise much  touched  at  it.  It  is  true  bhe 
was  my  sister,  as  it  were,  and  in  some 
sensf ;  but  her  behaviour  to  me  never 
gave  roe  any  love,  nor  her  general  con- 
duct any  esteem.  I  own  I  cannot  for- 
give her  dibhonourifig  her  family  by  her 
marriage;  it  may  be  you  will  call  this  an 
old  fashioned  way  of  thinking.  The  con- 
founding of  all  ranks,  and  making  a 
jest  of  order,  has  long  been  growing  in 
England  ;  and  1  perceive  by  the  books  you 
sent  nic,  has  made  a  very  considerable  pro- 
gress. The  heroes  andTieroines  of  the  age 
are  cobler?  and  kitchen  wenches.  Perhaps 
you  will  say,  I  should  not  fake  my  ideas 
of  the  manners  of  the  times  from  such 
trifling  author"; ;  but  it  is  more  truly  to  be 
found  among  them,  than  from  any  his- 
torian: as  they  write  merely  to  get  money, 
they  alwajsfall  into  ll;u  notions  thfit  r.re 
most  acceptable  to  the  present  taste.  It 
Lu<  long  Ix-t'i  th(;  <»iideavour  of  our  Eng- 
lish «rii''r.,  to  rrjiicsrnt  people  ff  QTi:«lilv 
»  '"^itlirft  part  of  the  naiiun; 

1  v)  wvj  low  born   ihem- 

stivti,  1  ,u!i  r..il  surpri?cd  at  their  propa- 
gating thl^  ddcirinc;  b«t  1  itm  much  mis- 
takrn  if  this  levelling  principle  doe*>  not, 
CTie  day  or  other,  break  out  in  fatal  con- 
tequtnces  to  the  piihlic,  as  it  has  ulready 
done  in  many  private  f.imilies.  You  wdl 
ttink  1  am  iffduenccti  by  living  under  an 


aristocratic  government,  whefe  distiiic- 
tioh  of  rank  is  carried    to   a   very  great 
height  ;  but  I  can  assure  you,  my  opinion 
is  founded   on   n-flfction  and  experience^ 
and  i  wish  to  God  I  had   always  tlioughc 
in  the  same  manner:  though  I  had  ever  the 
utmost   contempt  for  mis-ul nances,   yet 
the  silly  prejudices  of  mv  eoucafon  had 
taught  me  to  believe  that    I  wa-  to  treat 
nobody  as  an    inferior,    and  that  poverty 
was  a  degree  of  merit :    this  imaginary 
humility  has  made  me  admit  many  fami- 
liar acquaintance,    of  whir.h  I  have  hear- 
tily reper,ted  every  one;  and  the  greatest 
examples   1  have  known  of  honour  and 
integrity  have    betu  among   those  of  the 
highest   birth  and   fortunes.     There   are 
many  naiions  why  it  should  be  so,  which 
I  will  not  trouble  you  with.     If  my  letter 
was  to  be  published,   I  know  I  should  be 
railed  at  for  pride,  and  called  an  enemy 
to   the  poor;    but  1  take  a  pleasure  in 
telling  you    my  real   thoughts.     I  would 
willingly   establish    the     most     intimate 
friendship  between  us,  and  I  am  sure  no 
proof  of  it  shall  ever  be  wanting  on   my 
side.     I  am  sorry  for  the  untimely  death 
of  poor  lord  C***ry  i   he  had  certainly  a 
very  good  heart :    I  have  often  thought  it 
great  pity  it  was  not  under  the  direction 
of  a  better  head.     I  had  lost  his  favour 
some  time  before  I   left  England  on  a 
pleasant  account.     He   came  to  me  one 
morning  with  a  hat  full  of  paper,   which 
he  desired  me  to  peruse,  and  tell  him  my 
sincere  opinion  :   I   trembled  at  the  pro* 
position,  i'orest?eing  the  inevitable  conse- 
quence of  this  contidence.     However,  I 
was  not  so  barbarous  as  to  tell  him  that 
his  verses  were  extremely  stupid  (as  God 
knows  they  were),  and  that  he  was  no 
more  inspired   with  the  spirit  of  poetry, 
than  that  of  prophecj'i     1  Contented  niy- 
i"\i  with  representiiig  to  him,  in  the  mild- 
est terms,  that  it  was  not  the  business  of 
a  man  of  quality  to  turn  author,  and  that 
he  should  confine  himself  to  the  applause 
of  .'lis  friends,  and  by  no  means  venture 
on  the  press,     lie  seemed   to  take  this 
advice  with  good  humour,    promised  to 
follow  it,  arid  we  parted  without  any  dis* 
pufe;  butaius!  be  could  not  help  show- 
ing  i  IS  peiloimance    to    better  judges, 
who,  with  th«'ir  usual  candrur  and   good 
nalmc,  eHrnesliy  cxhoried   him  to  oblige 
the   world   with   this   instructive    piece, 
which  was  soon  after  published,  and  had 
the  success    I   expected    from   it.     Pop« 
persuaded  him,  poor  soul !  that  my  de- 
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jclaimiiig  against  if  occasioneil  the  ill  re- 
cepUon  it  met  with,  tliough  this  is  the 
first  tim*s  I  ever  mentioned  it  in  my  life, 
and  I  did  not  so  much  hs  guess  the  rea- 
son. I  heard  of  him  np  more,  till  a  few 
days  before  1  left  London.  I  accidentally 
said  to  one  of  his  acquaintance,  that  his 
visits  to  me  were  at  an  ent^,  I  knew  n'>t 
t\'hy  ;  and  I  was  let  into  this  weighty 
secret.  My  journey  prevented  all  expla- 
jialion  between  us,  and  perhaps  1  should 
not  have  thought  it  worth  any,  if  1  had 
^taid.  I  am  not  surprised  he  has  left 
nothing  to  the  duchess  of  Q****y,  know- 
ing he  had  no  value  for  her,  though  I 
never  heaid  him  name  her:  but  he  was 
of  that  species  of  mankind,  who,  without 
designing  it,  discover  ajl  they  think  to  any 
ohseivpr  that  converses  with  tliem.  His 
desire  ol  fixing  his  name  to  a  certain 
quantity  <  f  wall,  is  one  instance,  among 
thousands,  of  the  pussion  men  have  for 
perpetuating  their  memory  :  this  wejifc- 
j»ess  (I  call  every  ^entimenl.  so  that  can- 
not be  defended  by  reason)  is  so  univer- 
sal, It  may  be  looked  on  as  instinct ;  and 
as  no  instinct  is  implanted  but  to  some 
purpose,  I  could  almost  incline  to  the 
(opinion,  which  was  professed  by  several 
of  the  fathers,  and  adopted  by  some  of 
the  best  French  divines,  thai  the  punish- 
ment of  the  next  life  consists  not  only  in 
ithe  continuance,  but  the  redoubling  our 
attachment  for  this,  in  a,  more  intense 
manner  than  we  can  now  have  any  notion 
pf.  These  reflections  would  carry  me 
very  far  :  for  your  comfort  my  paper  is 
^t  an  end,  and  1  have  scarce  room  to  tell 
3'op  a  truth  which  admits  of  no  doubt, 
Jbat  I  am  your,  &c. 


LETTER    CCLXIV, 
The  sam€  to  the  same. 

Brescia,  July  22,  N.  S.  1155. 

WHEN  I  wrote  to  you  last,  my  dear 
child,  I  told  you  I  bad  a  great 
cold,  which  ended  in  a  very  bad  fey«r, 
that  continued  a  fortnight  without  inter- 
mission, and  you  may  imagine  has  brought 
me  very  low.  I  have  not  yet  left  my 
chamber.  My  first  eare  i»  to  thank,  ypii 
for  yours  of  May  8. 

I  have  not  yet  lost  all  my  interest  in 
this  country  by  the  death  of  the  Doge, 
jiaving  another  very  considerable  friend, 
though  I  camiot  expect  to  keep  him  long, 


he  being  near  fourscore.  I  mean  the  car- 
dinal Querini,  who  if  archbishop  of  this 
diocese,  and  consequently  of  great  power, 
there  not  being  one  family,  high  or  low, 
in  this  province,  that  has  not  sorae  eccle- 
siatic  in  it,  and  therefore  all  of  them  have 
som'^  dependence  on  him.  He  is  one  of 
the  first  families  of  Venice,  vastly  rich  of 
himself,  and  has  many  great  benefices  be- 
side bis  archbishopric ;  but  these  ad varv* 
tages  are  little  in  his  eyes,  in  comparison 
of  being  the  first  author  (as  he  fancies) 
at  this  day  in  Christendom  ;  and  indeed, 
if  the  merit  of  books  consisted  in  bulk 
and  number,  he  might  very  justly  claim 
that  character.  I  believe  be  has  pub* 
lished,  yearly,  several  volumes  for  above 
fifty  years,  beside  corresponding  with  all 
the  literati  of  Europe,  and,  among  thes*;, 
several  of  the  senior  fellows  at  Oxford, 
and  some  members  of  the  royal  society, 
that  neither  you  nor  I  have  ever  heard  of, 
whom  he  is  persuaded  are  the  most  emi- 
nent men  in  England.  He  is  at  present 
employed  in  writing  his  own  life,  of  which 
he  has  already  printed  the  first  tome ; 
and,  if  he  goes  on  in  the  same  style,  it 
will  be  a  most  voluminous  performance. 
He  begins  from  the  moment  of  his  birth, 
and  tells  us  that,  on  that  day,  he  made 
such  extraordinary  faces,  the  midwife, 
chambermaids,  and  nurses  all  agreed, 
that  there  was  born  a  shining  light  in 
church  and  state.  You'll  think  me  verjr 
merry  with  the  failings  of  my  friend.  I 
confess  I  ought  to  forgive  a  vanity  to 
which  I  ara  obliged  for  many  good  offices, 
since  1  do  not  doubt  it  is  owing  to  that, 
that  he  professes  himself  so  highly  attach- 
ed to  my  service,  having  an  opinion  that 
my  suffrage  is  of  great  weight  in  the 
learned  world,  and  that  I  shall  not  fail 
to  spread  his  fame,  at  least  all  over 
Great  Britain.  He  sent  me  a  present 
last  week  of  a  very  uncommon  kind,  even 
his  own  picture,  extremely  well  done,  but 
so  ft.tttcring,  that  it  is  a  young  old  man, 
with  a  most  pompous  inscription  under  it. 
I  suppose  he  intended  it  for  the  ornament 
of  my  library,  not  knowing  it  is  only  a 
closet  :  however,  these  distinctions  he 
shews  m<^,  gives  me  a  figure  in  this  town, 
where  every  body  has  somethi-ng  to  hope 
from  him  ;  and  it  was  certainly  in  a  \\ew 
to  that  they  would  have  complimented 
me  with  a  statue,  for  I  would  not  have 
you  mistake  so  far  as  to  imagine  there  is 
any  set  of  people  more  grateful  or  gene- 
rous than  another.     Mankind  is  every 
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wh^re  the  <awe  :  like  cherries  or  appUs,  Mr.  Anderson,  if  he  had  been  going  im- 
thev  m«v  differ  in  size,  shape,  or  colour,  mediately  to  London;  but  as  he  proposed 
from  different  soils,  climates,  or  culture,  a  long  tour,  I  durst  not  press  it  upon  him. 
bui  arc  still  essentially  the  same  sptcies;  It  is  not  easy  to  find  any  one  who  will 
ind  the  little  black  wood  cherry  is  not  take  the  charj^e  of  a  jewel  lor  a  long  jour- 
Ticarer  akin  to  the  may-dukes  that  are  r\ey ;  it  may  be  the  value  of  it  in  money 
served  ut  great  tables,  than  the  wild  io  chuse  something  for  herself,  would  be 
iiaketl  negro,  to  the  fine  figures  adorned  as*  acceptable  :  if  so,  1  will  send  you  a 
with  coronei?  and  ribbnnds.  This  obser-  note  upon  Child.  Ceremony  should  be 
vntion  might  be  carried  yet  farther :  all  banished  between  us.  I  beg  you  would 
anrmals  arc  stimulated  by  the  same 'pas-  speak  freely  upen  that,  and  all  other 
sions,  and  act  very  nearly  alike,  as  far  occasions,  to  your,  &:c. 
as  vrc  are  capable  of  observing  them. 
The    conclusion    of    your    letter  has 

touched   me  very  much.     1    sympathise 

■with  you,  my  dear  child,   in  all  the  con- 
cern you   express   for  your   family  :  you 

may  remember  1   represented    if  to  you, 

before  vou  were  married  ;  but   that    i« 

one  of  the  jcntiments  it  is  impossible  to 

comprehend   till    it   is    felt.     A    mother 

only  knows  a  mtlher's  fondness.    Indeed 


LETTER     CCLXV. 

T/te  same  to  ike  same. 

Loarere,  June  23,  l"^i. 
My  dear  Child, 
T  HAVE  promised  you  some  remarks  on 
all  the  books  I  have  received.      I  be- 


the  pain   so    overbalances    the  pleasure,     lieve   you  would   easily    forgive   my  not 


that  I  believe  if  it  could  be  thoroughly 
understood,  there  would  be  no  mothers 
at  oil.  ll')wever,  take  care  that  the 
anx'ety  for  the  future  does  not  lake  from 
you  the  comforts  you  may  enjoy  in  the 
pr«««ent  hour  :  it  is  all  that  is  properly 
ours;  and  yet  such  is  the  weakness  of  hu 


keeping  my  word  ;  however,  I  shall  go 
on.  The  Rambler  is  coitainly  a  strong 
misnomer  ;  he  always  plods  in  the  beaten 
road  of  his  predecessors,  following  the 
Spectator  (with  the  same  pace  a  pack 
horse  would  «lo  a  hunter)  in  the  style 
that  is  proper  to  lengthen  a  paper.  These 


munily,  we  commonly  lose  what  is,  either     writers  may,  perhaps,  be  of  service  to  the 


by  ngielting  the  past,  or  <iisturbing  our 
mmds  with. fear  of  what  may  be.  You 
have  many  blessings :  u  husband  you 
love,  and  who  behaves  well  to  you,  agree- 
able hopeful  child rtn,  a  handtonre  con- 
venient house,  wiih  pleasant  gardens,  in  a 
^oud  uir  and  fine  situiition,  which  I  place 
■monu  the  mo^t  solid  satisfactions  of  life. 
The  truest  wisdom  is  tliat  which  dimi- 
nishi-s  10  U8  what  is  displeasing,  and  turns 
<'ur  thoughts  to  the  advantages  which  we 
possrs*..      1  can  assure  you  I  give  no  pre- 


)>ublic,  which  is  saying  a  great  deal  in 
their  tavour.  There  are  numbers  of  both 
sexes  who  never  read  any  thing  but  such 
productions,  and  cannot  spare  time,  from 
doing  nothing,  to  go  through  a  sl.xjienny 
pamphlet,  bucn  gentle  readers  may  be 
improved  by  a  moral  hint,  which,  though 
repealed  over  and  over,  from  generation 
to  generation,  they  never  heard  in  their 
lives.  I  ihould  be  glad  to  know  the 
name  of  this  laborious  author.  H.  Field- 
ing has  given  a  true  picture   of  himself 


rcpts  I  do  not  dail)  practise.   IJo-.v  olton  and  his  first  wife,  in  the  characters  of  Mr. 

do  I  fwncy  to  myselt  the  pleasure  I  should  «i"d  Mrs.  Uooth,  some  compliments  to  his 

tnke  in  seeing  you   in   the  midst  of  the  own    figure  excepted  ;    and,   I  am   per- 

IjtiU"  people;   and  how  severe  do  I  then  »uaded,  several  of  the  incidents  he  men- 

ibink   m)    tiestiny,  that   denies  me  that  tions  arc  real  matters  of  fact.     I  wonder 

bippinrss!  I  endeavour  to  comfort  my-  he  does  not  perceive  Tom  Jones  and  Mr. 


«lt  by  reflecting,  that  we  should  certain- 
ly have  perpetual  disputes  (if  not  quar- 
rel*) concerning  the  management  of  them  ; 
the  afHiectton  ol   u  grandmother  has  gene- 


Booth  are  sorry  scoundrels.  All  this  sort 
of  books  have  tlie  same  fault,  which  1  can^ 
not  easily  pardon,  being  very  mischievous. 
They  place  a  merit  in  extravagant  pas- 


rally  a  tinrture  ot  dotage  ;  you  would  say  sions,   and    encourage  young    people  to 

I  kpoili  tlu-m,  and  perhaps  not  be  much  in  hope  for  impossible  events,  to  draw  them 

lh«- wrong.    b,)eakiiig  of  them  calls  to  ray  them  out  of   the   misery  they  choose   to 

rt-iiieinhrance  the  t  »ken  I   have  so  long  plunge  themselves  into,  e.xpeciiiig  legacies 

p'oniisr.1  my  god  daughter:    I  am  really  from    unknown    rc;lations,    awd   generous 

■  •hamc'l  of  It :     I  would  bave  sent  it  by  benclacv  ms  to  distressed  \irtue,  as  mucb 

out 
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out  of  nature  as  fairy  treasrtircs.  Fielding 
has  really  a  fund  of  true  humour,  nnd 
•was  to  be  pitied  nt  his  first  entrance  into 
the  world,  having  no  clicjice,  as  he  him- 
self said,  hut  to  bo  a  hackney  writor,  or 
a  hackney  coachman.  His  genius  dc 
served  a  better  fate;  but  1  cannot  liclp 
Llaniing  tliat  continued  indiscretion,  to 
give  it  the  softrst  name,  that  has  run 
through  his  life,  and  I  a»)  afraid  still  re- 
in.'iiiis.  I  guesicd  R.  Random  to  be  his, 
though  without  his  name.  I  canncjt  think 
IVrrdinand  Fathom  wrote  by  the  same 
liand,  it  is  every  way  so  much  below  it. 
Sally  Fielding  lias  mended  her  style  in 
lier  last  volume  of  David  Simple,  which 
t  convejsau'^cful  moral,  though  she  does  not 
seem  to  have  intended  it :  I  mean,  shews 
the  ill  consequences  of  not  providing 
«<;ainst  casual  los^es,  which  happen  to 
{jimost  every  body.  IMrs.  Orgueii's  cha- 
nicter  is  well  drawn,  and  is  frequently  to 
be  met  with.  The  Art  of 'rormentins;, 
the  Female  Quixote,  and  SirC.Goodvilie, 
arc  all  sale  work.  I  suppose  they  proceed 
from  her  pen,  and  I  heartily  priy  her, 
constrained  by  her  circumstances  to  seek 
her  bread  by  a  method,  I  do  not  d.-uht, 
she  (les|)ises.  Tell  me  who  is  that  accom- 
plished countess  she  celebrates.  I  left  no 
such  person  in  Londf>n  ;  nor  can  i  ima- 
gine who  is  meant  by  the  Fnglish  Sappho 
mentioned  in  Wetsy  Thoughtless,  whose 
'  adventure*,  and  those  (<i  Jemmy  Jessamy, 
gave  me  some  amusement.  1  was  better 
entertaijied  by  the  vaicr,  who  very  fairly 
represents,  howyouare  bought  and  sold  by 
•youF  servants.  I  am  now  so  accustomed 
.'to  another  manner  of  treatment,  it  would 
be  difficult  to  me  to  sufll-r  them  :  his  ad- 
ventures have  the  uncommon  merit  of  end- 
ing in  a  surprising  manner.  T'he  general 
warit  of  invention,  wliich  reigns  among 
our  writt-rs,  inclines  me  to  tiiink  it  is  rn)t 
the  naturi^l  growth  of  our  island,  which 
has  not  sun  enough  lo  warm  the  imagi- 
nation. The  press  is  loaded  by  the  ser- 
vile stock  of  imitators.  Lord  Boling- 
»  broke  wouhl  h.ive  quoted  Horace  in  this 
■  place.-  Since  I  was  born,  no  orig.nal  has 
B[  appeared  excepting  Congreve  and  Field- 
B  ing,  who  would,  I  believe,  have  approach- 
ed nearer  to  his  excellencies,  if  not 
forced,  by  necessity,  to  publish  without 
correction,  and  throw  many  productions 
into  the  worhl,  he  would  have  throwri 
into  the  tire,  if  meat  could  have  been  got 
without  money,  or  mor:ey  without  scrib^ 


bling.  T'he  greatest  virtue,  justice ;  and 
the  most  di>>'int>uisl)ing  prerogative  of 
niankinri,  writing;  when  <iuly  executed, 
do  honour  to  human  nature;  but  when 
degenerated  into  trade^,  are  the  most 
contemptible  ways  of  getting  broad.  I 
am  sorry  not  to  see  any  more  of  Feregrina 
]'i(  kle's  performances;  1  wish  you  would 
tell  me  his  name. 

1  can't  forbiar  saying  something.in  re- 
lation to  my  graiiil-daughters,  who  are 
very  near  tny  heart.  If  any  of  them  aro 
fond  of  reading,  I  would  luii  advise  you  to 
hinder  them  (chiefly  because  it  is  impos- 
sible)  seeing  poetry,  play,  or  romances  ; 
but  accustom  them  to  talk  over  what  the^ 
read,  and  point  out  to  them,  as  you  are 
very  capable  of  doing,  the  absurdity  often 
concealed  under  fine  expressions,  whete 
the  sound  is  apt  to  engage  the  admiration 
of  young  people.  I  was  so  much  charmed, 
at  fourteen,  with  the  diahigne  of  Henry 
and  E'mina,  I  can  say  it  bv  heart  to  this 
day,  wtfiout  reflecting  on  the  monstrous 
folly  of  the  story  in  plain  prose,  where  a 
young  heiress  to  a  fond  father,  is  rcpre- 
sente<l  falling  in  love  with  a  follow  she  had 
only  seen  as  a  huntsman,  a  falconer,  and 
a  beggar,  and  who  confesses,  without  sny 
circumstances  of  excuse,  that  he  i%  obliged 
to  run  his  country,  tiaving  newly  com- 
mitted a  murder.  She  (^ught  n-asonahly 
to  have  supposed  him,  at  best,  a  highway- 
man ;  yet  the  virtuous  virgin  resolves  to 
run  away  with  him,  to  live  among  the 
banditti,  and  wait  upon  his  irdlop,  if  she. 
had  no  other  way  of  i'iijo3'ing  hiscompanv. 
This  senseless  tale  is,  however,  so  well 
varnished  wiih  melodv  of  woids,  and 
pomp  of  sentiments,  I  am  convinced  it 
has  liurt  moiv  girls  thnn  ever  were  injur- 
ed by  the  worst  poems  extant. 

1  f  ar  this  c.ninsel  has  been  repeated  to. 
you  before;  but  I  have  lost  so  many  let- 
ters designed  lor  vou,  I  know  not  whirh 
you  have  received.  If  you  would  have 
me  avoid  this  fault,  you  must  take  notice 
of  those  that  arrive,  which  you  very  sel- 
dom <lo.  Aly  dear  child,  God  bless  you 
and  yours.  I  am  ever  ytiur  most  alfec- 
tionate,  &c. 
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LETTER    CCLXVI. 
The  same  to  the  same. 

Lomerp,  1754. 

My  dear  C'tjild, 
1  RtCfivtD  yours  of  September  15, 
this  morning,  October  9,  and  am  ex- 
cccdm{;ly  (;lad  of  ihe  health  of  you  and 
vour  family.  I  .'im  fond  of  your  little 
Louisa  :  to  say  truth,  I  was  iitiai<l  of  a 
Bijs.  a  Teg,  or  a  Suky,  which  all  give 
me  the  ideas  of  wasLing-tubs,  and  scow- 
ering  of  kettles. 

I  am  much  obliged  to  Mr.  Ilamiltoii, 
which  is  according  to  the  academy  of  com- 
pliments more  his  goodness  than  my  Jc- 
j.*rts:  I  saw  him  but  iwice,und  both  times 
in  raixcQ  company  ;  but  am  surprised  you 
have  never  mentioned  lord  Roicberry,  by 
whom  I  sent  a  packet  to  you,  and    took 
some  pains   to  shew  him  civilities  :     he 
breakfa^ted  with  me  at  Padua:  I   gave 
him  bread  and  butter  of  my  own  manu- 
fjicture,  which  is  the  admiration  of  all  the 
Lnglish.     He  promised   to  give  you  full 
information  of  myself,  and  all  my  employ- 
ments.     He  seemed  delighted  with  my 
house  and  gardens,  and  perhaps  has  forgot 
he  ever  saw  me,  or  any  thing  that  belong- 
ed to  me-     NVe  have  had  many  English 
here.     Mr.  G**'le»   his  lady,   and    her 
•  aite  of  adorers,  deserve  particular  men- 
tion :  he  was   so   good   as  to  present  me 
with  hjs  curious  book :  since  the  days  of 
the    honourable    Mr.  Edward    Howard, 
nothing  has  ever    been  published    like  it. 
I  told   him   the   age  wanted   an   earl  of 
Dorset  to  celcbrale  it  properly  ;  aikd  he 
was  so  well  pleased  with  that  speech,  that 
he  visited  me   every  day,    to    the  great 
comfort  of  madamc,   who  was  entertain- 
ed, meanwhile,  with  partit  s  of  pleasure  of 
another  kind  ;    tiiough   I   fear   I  lost  his 
esteem  at  last  by  relusing  to  correspond 
with  him.     H<Ave\er,  I  qualified  my  de- 
iiiiil  by  complaining  of  my  bad  eyes  not 
permitting   mc   to    multiply   my  corrc- 
s|>ondents.      I   could  givp   you   the  cha- 
racters  of   many   other   Iravellerjt,    if  I 
thought  it  would    be  of  any  use  to  you. 
It  is  melancholy  to   see   the  pains  our 
pious    miju^ter    takes    to   debauch    the 
younger  sort  of  them  :  but,  as  you  say, 
all   IS  melancholy  that  relates  to  Great 
Britain.     I  have  a  high  value  for   Mr. 
I'iti'j  probify  and  understanding,  wiUiout 


having  the  honour  of  being  acquainted 
with  him.  I  am  persuaded  he  is  able  to 
do  whatever  is  within  the  bounds  of  pos- 
sibility ;  but  there  is  an  auga^an  stable 
to  be  cleansed,  and  several  other  labours, 
that  I  doubt  if  Hercules  himself  would 
be  equal  to. 

If  the  <luke  of  Kingston  only  intends  to 
build  a  hunting  scat  at  Thorcsby,  1  think 
it  is  most  proper  for  the  situation,  which 
yrns  certainly  by  nature  never  designed 
for  a  palace.  I  hope  he  will  not  employ 
the  same  architect  that  built  his  house  in 
Loniion.  You  see  I  am  not  entirely  di- 
vested of  family  prejudices,  though  I 
thank  the  Lord  they  are  not  lively  enough 
to  give  me  violent  uneasiness.  1  cannut 
help  wishing  well  to  my  ever  dear  bro- 
ther's cliildren :  however,  I  have  the 
conscious  satisfaction  of  knowing  I  have 
done  my  duty  towards  them,  as  far  as  my 
power  exten.ied.  Nobody  can  be  served 
against  their  will.  May  all  your  young 
ones  grow  up  an  honour  to  you !  My 
paper  is  out :  I  have  scarce  room  to  as- 
sure you,  my  dear  child,  that  I  am  ever 
your  most  affectionate,  <iScc. 


LETTER    CCLXVIL 

Lacfj/  M.  IV.  Montagu  to  Mr.  Worthy, 

Louvere,  Dec.  19,  N.  S.  1734. 
T  liEcriVF.D  yours  of  October  6,  yester- 
day, which  gave  me  great  pleasure.  I 
am  flattered  by  finding  that  our  senti- 
ments are  the  same  in  regard  to  lord  Bo- 
lingbroke'b  writings,  as  you  will  see  more 
clearly,  if  you  ever  have  the  long  letter  I 
have  wrote  to  you  on  that  subject,  I  be- 
lieve he  never  read  Horace,  or  any  other 
author,  with  a  design  of  instructing  him- 
self, thinking  he  was  born  to  give  pre- 
cepts, and  not  to  follow  them :  at  least 
if  he  was  not  mad  enough  to  have  this 
opinion,  he  endeavoured  to  impose  it  oa 
the  rest  of  the  world.  All  his  works,  be- 
ing well  considered,  are  little  more  than 
a  panegyric  on  his  own  universal  genius  ; 
many  of  his  pretensions  are  as  preposter- 
ously inconsistent,  as  it  sir  Isaac  Newton 
had  aimed  at  being  a  critic  in  fashions, 
and  wrote  for  the  information  of  tailors 
and  mantua-makers.  1  am  of  opinion, 
that  he  never  looked  into  half  the  authors 
he  quotes,  and  am  much  mistaken  if  he 
is  not  obliged  to  M.  Hayle  for  the  gene- 
rality of  his  criticisms  i  t'or  ^^hich  reason 

he 
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he  affects  to  despise  him,  that  he  may 
steal  from  him  with  the  less  suspicion. 
A  diffusive  sty'e  (though  admired  as  flo- 
rid by  all  half-witted  readers)  is  com- 
monly obscure,  and  always  trifling.  Ho- 
race has  told  us,  that  where  words 
abound,  sense  is  thinly  spread  ;  as  trees 
overcharged  with  leaves,  bear  little  fruit. 

You  do  not  mention  lord  Orrerv,  or 
perhaps  would  not  throw  away  time  in 
perusing  that  extraordinary  work,  nd- 
dressed  to  a  son,  Vtrhom  he  educates  with 
an  intention  that  he  should  be  a  first  mi- 
nister, and  promises  to  pray  to  God  tor 
him  if  ever  he  plays  the  knave  in  that 
station.  I  perceive  that  he  has  already 
been  honoured  with  five  editions.  I  wish 
that  encouragement  may  prevail  with 
him  to  give  the  world  more  memoirs.  1 
am  i"esolved  to  read  them  all,  though 
they  should  multiply  to  as  maiiy  tomes 
as  Erasmus. 

Here  are  no  newspapers  to  be  had  but 
those  printed  under  this  government  ; 
consequently  I  never  loam  the  births  or 
deaths  of  private  persons.  I  was  ignorant 
of  that  of  my  poor  friend  the  duke  of 
Bolton,  when  my  daughter's  last  letter  told 
me  the  death  of  the  duke,  and  the  join- 
ture he  has  left  his  second  duchess. 

I  am  very  glad  your  health  is  so  good. 
May  that  and  every  other  blessing  be 
ever  yours. 


LETTER    CCLXVIII. 

Ladif  M.  IV.  Montagu  to  the 
Countess  of  Bute. 

Louvere,  Jan.  23,  N.  S.  1755. 
T  AM  very  sorry  for  your  past  indispo- 
sition, and,  to  say  truth,  not  heartily 
glad  of  your  present  condition  ;  but  I 
neither  do  nor  will  admit  of  your  excuses 
for  your  silence.  I  have  already  told 
you,  some  ten  or  twelves  times  over,  that 
you  should  make  your  eldest  daughter 
your  secretary ;  it  would  be  an  ease  to 
yourself,  and  highly  improving  to  her,  in 
every  regard  :  you  may,  if  you  please, 
at  once  oblige  your  mother,  and  instruct 
your  daughter,  by  only  talking  half  an 
hour  over  your  tea  i-n  a  morning. 

The  duchess  of  Queensberry's  misfor- 
tune would  move  compassion  in  the  hard- 
est heart ;  yet,  all  circumstances  coolly 
considered,  I  think  the  young  lady  de- 
serves most  to  be  pitied,  being  left  in  the 


terrible  situation  of  a  young  (and  I  sup- 
pose) rich  widowhood,  which  is  walking 
blindfold,  upon  stilts,  amidst  precipices, 
though  perhaps  as  little  sensible  of  hejr 
danger  as  a  child  of  a  quarter  old  would 
be  in  the  paws  of  a  monkey  leaping  on 
the  tiles  of  a  house.  I  believe,  like  all 
others  of  your  age,  you  have  long  been 
convinced  there  is  no  real  happiness  to 
be  found  or  expected  in  this  world.  You 
have  seen  a  court  near  enough  to  kno\V 
neither  riches  nor  power  can  secure  it  ; 
and  all  human  endeavours  after  felicity 
are  as  childish,  as  running  after  sparrows 
to  lay  salt  on  their  tails:  but  I  ought  to 
give  you  another  information,  which  can 
only  be  learned  by  experience,  that  li- 
berty is  an  idea  .equally  chimerical,  an  J 
has  no  real  existence  in  this  life.  I  can 
truly  assure  you,  1  have  never  been  so 
little  mistress  of  my  own  time  and  ac- 
tions, as  since  I  have  lived  alone.  Man- 
kind is  placed  in  a  state  of  dependency, 
not  only  on  one  another  (which  all  are 
in  some  degree),  but  so  many  ineritable 
accidents  thwart  our  designs,  and  limit 
our  best  laid  projects.  The  poor  efforts 
of  our  utmost  prudence,  and  political 
schemes,  appear,  I  fancy,  in  the  eyes  of 
some  superior  beings,  like  the  pecking  of 
a  young  linnet  to  break  a  wire  cage,  or 
the  climbing  of  a  squirrel  in  a  hoop  ;  the 
moral  needs  no-explanation  :  let  us  sing 
as  cheerfully  as  we  can  in  our  impene- 
trable confinement,  and  crack  our  nuts 
with  pleasure  from  the  little  store  that  is 
allowed  us. 

JNIyold  friend,  cardinal  Querini,  is  dead 
of  an  apoplectic  fit,  whii.ii  I  am  sorry 
for,  notwithstanding  the  disgust  that  hap- 
pened between  us,  on  the  ridiculous  ac- 
count, of  which  I  gave  you  the  history,  a 
year  ago.  His  memory  will,  probably, 
last  as  long  as  this  province,  having  em- 
bellished it  with  so  many  noble  struc- 
tures, particularly  a  public  library  well 
furnished,  richly  adorned,  and  a  college 
built  for  poor  scholars,  with  salaries  for 
masters,  and  plentifully  endowed.  JNIany 
charitable  foundations,  and  so  large  a 
part  of  the  new  cathedral  (which  will  be 
one  of  the  finest  churches  in  Lombardy), 
has  been  built  at  his  expence :  he  may 
be  almost  called  the  founder  of  it.  He 
has  left  a  considerable  annuity  to  conti- 
nue it,  and  deserves  an  eminent  place 
among  the  six  prelates  that  have  devoted 
what  they  received  from  the  church  lo 
the  use  of  the  public,  which  in  not  here 
3  T  (a, 
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(as  ill  some  countries)  so  ungrateful  to 
overlook  benefits.  Many  statues  have 
been  erected,  and  medals  cast  to  his  ho- 
nour, one  of  which  has  the  figures  of  Pi- 
ety, Learning,  and  .Munificence,  on  the 
reverse,  in  the  attitude  of  the  three 
graces.  His  funeral  has  been  celebrated 
by  the  city  with  all  tht:  splendor  it  was 
capable  of  bestowing,  and  waited  on  by 
all  ranks  of  the  inhabitants. 

Von  told  me,  some  months  since,  that 
a  box  was  made  up  for  me.  I  have  nevtr 
bad  the  bill  of  lading,  and  know  not 
whether  you  have  received  the  little  bill 
of  exchange  seat  by  your  most  aflec- 
tionate,  &c. 


LETTER    CCLXLX. 

The  same  to  the  &atne. 

Lourere,  March  I,  Kii. 

T  PITT  lady  Mary  Coke  extremely.  You 
will  be  surpribed  at  this  seTitiment, 
when  she  is  the  present  envy  of  her  sex, 
in  the  possession  of  youth,  health,  wealth, 
wit,  beauty,  and  liberty.  All  these  seem- 
ing advantages  will  prove  snares  to  her. 
She  appears  to  me,  as  1  observed  in  a 
former  instance,  to  be  w.Jking  blindfold 
upon  stilts,  amidst  precipices.  She  is  at 
ft  dangerous  time  of  life,  when  the  pas* 
sioni  are  in  full  vigour,  and,  we  are  apt 
ilatter  ourselves,  the  understanding  ar- 
rived at  maturity.  People  are  never  so 
near  playing  the  fool,  as  when  they  think 
themselves  wise  :  they  lay  aside  that  dis- 
trust which  is  the  surest  guard  against 
iiuliscretion,  and  venture  on  many  steps 
they  would  have  trembled  at,  at  fifteen  ; 
and,  like  children,  are  never  so  much 
exposed  to  falling,  as  when  they  first 
leave  otf  leading-strings.  I  think  nothing 
but  a  miracle,  or  the  support  of  a  guar- 
dian angel,  can  protect  her.  It  is  true 
(except  I  am  much  mistaken),  nature 
has  furnished  her  with  one  very  good  de- 
fence. I  took  particular  notice  of  her, 
both  from  my  own  likinjj  lier,  and  her 
uncommonly  obliging  behaviour  to  mo. 
She  was  then  of  an  age  not  t^puble  of 
much  disguise,  and  I  thought  she  had  a 
great  turn  to  economy  :  it  is  an  admira- 
ble shield  against  the  most  fatal  weak- 
nesses. Those  who  have  the  good  for- 
tune to  be  born  with  that  inclination 
•eldom  ruin  themselves,  and  are  early 
aware  of  the  designs  laid  against  them. 


Yet,  with  all  that  precaution,  she  will 
have  so  many  plots  contrived  for  her  de- 
struction, that  she  will  find  it  very  dif- 
ficult to  escape  ;  and  if  she  is  a  second 
time  unhappily  engaged,  it  will  make  her 
much  more  miserable  than  the  first;  as 
all  misfortunes,  brought  on  by  our  own 
imprudence,  are  the  most  wountiing  to  a 
sensible  heart.  The  most  certain  secuiity 
would  be  that  difiidence  which  naturally 
arises  from  an  impartial  self-examination. 
But  this  is  the  hardest  of  all  tasks,  re- 
quiring great  reflection,  long  retirement, 
and  is  strongly  repugnant  to  our  own 
vanity,  which  very  unwillingly  reveals, 
even  to  ourselves,  our  common  frailty, 
though  it  is  every  uay  a  useful  study. 
Mr.  Locke,  who  has  made  a  more  exact 
dissecftioii  of  the  human  mind  than  any 
man  before  him,  declares,  that  he  gained 
all  his  knowledge  from  the  consideration 
•f  himself.  It  is  indeed  necessary,  to 
judge  of  others.  You  condemn  lord 
Cornbury  without  knowing  what  he  could 
say  in  his  justification.  I  am  persuaded 
he  thought  he  performed  an  act  of  rigid 
justice,  in  excluding  the  duchess  of 
Queensberry  from  an  inheritance  to 
which  she  ha(f  no  naturaf,  though  a  legal, 
right  ;  especially  having  had  a  large  por- 
tion from  her  real  father.  I  have  heard 
him  talk  on  th:U  subject,  without  nam- 
ing names,  and  call  it  a  robbery  within 
the  law.  Me  carried  that  notion  to  a 
great  height.  I  agreed  with  him,  that  a 
woman  who  produced  a  false  child  into  a 
family,  incurred  the  highest  degree  of 
guilt  (being  irreparable)  ;  but  I  could 
not  be  of  his  opinion,  that  it  was  the  duty 
of  the  child,  in  such  a  case,  to  renounce 
the  fortune  the  law  entitled  it  to.  You 
sec  he  has  acted  by  a  maxinr  he  imagined 
just.  Lady  E**x,  being,  inside  and  out, 
resembling  lord  Clarendon;  and  whoever 
remembers  lord  Carleton's  eyes,  must 
confess  they  now  shine  in  the  duchess's 
face.  I  am  not  bribed,  by  lord  Corn- 
bury  "s  behaviour  to  me,  to  find  excuses 
for  hHU  ;  but  I  have  always  endeavoured 
to  look  on  the  conduct  o?  \ny  acquaint- 
ance without  any  regard  to  their  way  of 
acting  towards  me.  1  can  say,  with 
truth,  I  have  strictly  adhered  to  this 
principle  whenever  I  have  been  injured  ; 
but  I  own,  to  my  shame  be  it  spoken, 
the  love  of  fliiltery  has  sometimes  pre- 
vailed on  me,  under  the  mask  of  grati- 
tude, to  think  leilor  of  pcciple  than  ihty 
deserved,  when  the)  have  prol'eisea  niortf 
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▼alue  fof  me  than  I  was  conscious  of  of  lord  Orrery's  opinion,  tbat  he  Is  one  of 
meriting.  1  slide,  insensibly,  into  talking  the  best  English  writers.  Well  turned 
of  myself,  though  1  always  resolve  against  periods,  or  smooth  lines,  are  not  the  per- 
it.  1  will  rescue  you  from  so  dull  a  sub-  fection  either  of  prose  or  verse;  they  may 
iect.  by  concluding  my  letter  with  my  serve  to  adorn,  but  can  never  stand  in  the 
compliments  to  lord  Bute,  my  blessing  to  place  of  good  sense.  Copiousness  of 
my  grand-children,  and  the  assurance  of  words,  however  ranged,  is  always  faUe 
my  being  ever  your  most  affectionate,  &c,    eloquence,  though  it  will  ever  impose  on 

some  sort  of  understandings.  How  many 
readers  and  admirers  has  roadame  de  Sc- 
vigne,  who  only  gives  us,  in  a  lively  man- 
ner, and  fashioriable  phrases,  mean  senti- 
ments, vulgar  prejudices,  and  endless  r,:- 
petitions  ?  Sometime  the  little  tattle  of 
a  fine  lady,  sometimes  that  of  an  old 
nurse,  always  tittle  tattle;  yet  so  well 
gilt  over  by  airy  expressions,  and  a  flow- 
ing style,  she  will  always  please  the  sam.« 


LETTER    CCLXX. 
The  same  to  the  same^ 
Louvere,  July  20,  N.  S. 


1755. 


My  dear  Child, 

I  HAVE  now  read  over  the  books  you 
were  so  good  to  send,  and  intend  to 
say  something  of  them  all,  though  some  people  to  whom  lord  Bolingbroke  will 
are  not  worth  speaking  of.  I  shall  be-  shine  as  a  first  rate  author.  She  is  so 
gMi,  with  respect  to  his  dignity,  with  lonl  far  to  be  excused,  as  her  letters  were  not 
Bolingbroke,  who  is  a  glaring  proof  how  intended  for  the  press  ;  while  he  laboin-s 
far  vanity  can   blind  a  man,  and   how     to   display  to  posterity  all   the  wit  and 


a  man 
easy  it  is  "to  varnish  over  to  one's  self  the 
most  criminal  conduct.  He  declares  he 
always  loved  his  country,  though  he  con- 
fesses he  endeavoured  lo  betray  her  to 
popery  and  slavery  ;  and  loved  his 
friends,  though  he  abandoned  them  in 
distress,  with  all  the  blackest  circum- 
stances  of  treachery.     His   account   of 


learning  he  is  master  of,  and  s<mielMnfs 
spoils  a  good  argument  by  a  profusion  of 
words,  running  out  into  several  pages  \ 
thought  that  might  have  Ween  more  clearly 
expressedinat'ewlines,  and,  what  is  vvor^se, 
often  falls  into  contradiction  and  repeti- 
tions, which  are  almost  unavoidable  to  all 
voluminous  writers,  and  can  only  be  for- 


the  peace  of  Utrecht   is  almost  equally  given  to  those  retailers,  whose   necessity 

Hnfairor  partial:  I  shall  allow  that,  per-  compels  them  to  diurnal  scribbling,  wh:> 

haps     the  views  of  the  Whigs,    at  that  load  their  meaning  with  epithets,  and  run 

time'  were  too  vast,  and  the  nation,  daz-  into  digressions,  because  (in  the  jockey 

zled  'by  military  glory,   had   hopes  too  phrase)  it  rids  ground,  that  is,  covers  a 

saiK^uine;  but  surely  the  same  terms  that  certain  quantity  of  paper,  to  answer  the 

ihe^French  consented  to,  at  the  treaty  of  demand  of  the  day.    A  great  part  of  lord 

Gertru vdenbercT,  might  have  been  obtain-  Boll  ngbroke's  letters  are  designed  to  shew  - 

ed-  or  if  the  displacing  of  the  duke  of  his    reading,  which,    indeed,  appears  to 

Marlborouah   raised   the  spirits  of  our  have  been  very  extensive ;  but  1  cannot 

enemies  to  I  degree  of  refusing  what  they  perceive  that  such  a  minute  account  of  it 

had  before  offered,  how  can  he  excuse  the  can  be  of  any  use  to  the  pupil  lie  pretends 

guilt  of  removing  him  from  the  head  of  a  to  instruct  ;  nor  can  I  help  thinking  he 

victorious  army,  and  exposing  us  to  sub-  is  far  below  either  111 lots<.n  or  Add.son, 

mit   to  any  articles  of  peace,    being  un-  even   in   style,    though    the    latter   was 

able  to  continue  the  war?     1  agree  with  sometimes  more  diffuse   than   his  judg- 

him,  that  the  idea  of  conquering  France  ment  approved,  to  furnish  out  the  length 

is  a  wild  extraragant  notion,  and  would,  of  a  daily  Spectator.     I  own  I  hav*  small 

if  possible,   be  itSpolitic  ;  but  she  might  regard  for  lord  Bolingbroke  as  an  author, 

have  been   reduced  to  such  a  state,  as  aud  the  highest  contempt  for  h.m  as  a 

would   have  rendered  her  incapable  of  man.     He  came  into  the  word  greatly 

bein.  terrible  to  her  neighbour  for  some  favoured  toth    by  nature  and    .or  une. 

ages"  nor  should  we  hav^  been  obliged,  blest  with  a  noble  birth,  heir  to  a  la  ge 

Jwe  have  done  almost  ever  since,  to  estate,  eodc-ed   with  a  strong  cons titu- 

bribe  the  French  ministers  to   let  us  live  tion,  and,  as       have  beard,  a  beautiful 

in  quiet.     So  much  for  his  political  rea-  figure,  high  spnts,  a  good  memory  and 

sonlngs,  which,  1  confess,   are  delivered  a  lively  apprehension,  which  wa    culti- 

iaaloid,  easV  «ile  ;  b'ut  I  canuot  be  vated  by  a  learned  educatK,n :  a  H  these 
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glorious  advantages,  being  left  to  the  di- 
rection of  a  judgment  stifled  by  unbound- 
ed vanity,  he  dishonoured  his  birth,  lost 
his  estate,  ruined  his  reputation,  and  de- 
stroyed his  health,  by  a  wild  pursuit  of 
eminence  even  in  vice  and  trifles. 

I  am  far  from  making  misfortune  a 
matter  of  reproach.  I  know  there  are 
accidental  occurrences  not  to  be  foreseen 
or  avoided  by  human  prudence,  by  which 
a  character  may  be  injured,  wealth  dissi- 
pated, or  a  constitution  impaired  :  but  I 
think  I  may  reasonably  despise  tha  un- 
derstanding of  one  who  conducts  himself 
in  buch  a  manner  as  naturally  produces 
such  lamentable  consequences,  and  con- 
tinues in  the  same  destructive  paths  to 
the  end  of  a  long  life,  ostentatiously 
boasting  of  morals  and  philosophy  in 
print,  and  with  equal  ostentation  bragging 
of  the  scenes  of  low  debauchery  in  public 
conversation,  though  deplorably  weak 
both  in  mind  and  body,  and  his  virtue 
and  his  vigour  in  a  state  of  non-exist- 
ence. Mis  confederacy  with  Swift  and 
Pope  puts  me  in  mind  of  that  of  Bessus 
and  bis  swordinen,  in  the  King  and  no 
King,  who  emieavoured  to  support  them- 
selves by  giving  certificates  of  each  other's 
merit.  I'opc  has  triumphantly  declared 
that  they  may  do  and  say  whatever  silly 
things  ihey  please,  they  will  still  be  the 
greatest  geniuses  nature  ever  exhibited. 
I  am  delighted  with  the  comparison  given 
of  their  benevolence,  which  is  indeed  most 
aptly  figured  by  a  circle  in  the  water, 
uhicb  widens  till  it  comes  to  nothing  at 
ull ;  but  I  am  provoked  at  lord  Eoling- 
broke's  misrepresentation  of  my  favourite 
Atticus,  who  seems  to  have  been  the  only 
Iloman  that,  from  good  sense,  had  a  true 
notion  of  the  times  in  which  he  lived,  in 
vhich  the  republic  was  inevitably  perish- 
ing, and  the  two  factions,  who  pretended 
to  support  it,  equally  endeavouring  to 
gratify  tiirir  ambition  in  its  ruin.  A  wise 
nan,  in  that  case,  would  certainly  declare 
for  neither,  and  try  to  ^ave  himself  and 
family  from  the  general  wreck,  which 
Could  not  be  done  but  by  a  superiority 
of  understanding  acknowledged  on  both 
•ides.  I  see  no  glory  in  losing  life  or 
fortune  by  being  the  dupe  of  cither,  and 
very  much  applaud  that  conduct  which 
could  preMtrvc  an  universal  esteem  amidst 
the  fury  of  opposite  parties.  We  are 
obliged  to  act  vigorously,  where  action 
can  do  any  good  ;  but  in  a  storm,  when 
it  i*  impossible  to  work  with  success,   the 


best  hands  and  ablest  pilots  may  laudably 
gain  the  shore  if  they  can.  Atticus  could 
be  a  friend  to  men,  without  awaking 
their  resentment,  and  be  satisfied  with 
his  own  virtue  without  seeking  popular 
fame :  he  had  the  reward  of  his  wisdom 
in  his  tranquillity,  and  will  ever  stand 
among  the  few  examples  of  true  philoso- 
phy, either  ancient  or  modern. 

You  must  forgive  this  tedious  disserta- 
tion, I  hope  you  read  in  the  same  spirit 
I  write,  and  take  as  proofs  of  affection 
whatever  is  sent  you  by  your  truly  af- 
fectionate, &c. 

P.  S.  I  must  add  a  few  words  on  the 
essay  on  exile,  which  I  read  with  atten- 
tion, as  a  subject  that  touched  me.  I 
found  the  most  abject  dejection  under  a 
pretended  fortitude.  That  the  author 
felt  it,  can  be  no  doubt  to  one  that  knows 
(as  I  do)  the  mean  submissions  and  so- 
lemn ])romiBes  he  made  to  obtain  a  re- 
turn, flattering  himself  (I  suppose)  he 
must  of  course  appear  to  be  at  the  head 
of  the  administration,  as  every  ensign  of 
sixteen  fancies  he  is  in  a  fair  way  to  be  a 
general,  on  the  first  sight  of  his  commis- 
sion. 

You  will  think  I  have  been  too  long  on 
the  character  of  Atticus.  I  own  I  took 
pleasure  in  explaining  it.  Pope  thought 
himself  covertly  very  severe  on  Addison, 
by  giving  him  that  name :  and  I  feel 
indignation  whenever  be  is  abused,  both 
from  his  own  merit,  and  because  he  was 
ever  your  father's  friend;  besides  that  it 
is  naturally  disgusting  to  see  him  lam- 
pooned after  his  death  by  the  same  man 
who  paid  him  the  most  servile  court 
while  he  lived,  and  was  besides  highly 
obliged  by  him. 


LETTER    CCLXXL 
The  same  to  the  same. 

Ix)uvere,  March  2,  N.  S.  17i6. 

Dear  Child, 
T  HAD  the  happiness  of  a  letter  front 
"*■  your  father  last  post,  by  which  I  find 
you  are  in  good  health,  though  I  have  not 
heard  from  you  for  a  long  time.  This 
frequent  interruption  of  our  correspon- 
dence is  a  great  uneasiness  to  me :  I 
charge  it  on  the  neglect  or  irregularity 
of  the  post.  I  sent  you  a  letter  by  Mr, 
Anderson  a  great  while  ago,  to  which 

I  never" 
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1  never  had  any  answer;  neither  have  F 
ever  heard  from  him  since,  thnu<»h  I  am 
fully  persuaded  he  has  wrote  conctrning 
some  little  commissions  I  gave  him.  I 
should  be  very  sorry  he  thought  I  neg- 
lected to  thank  him  for  his  civilities.  1 
desire  lord  Bute  would  inquire  about 
him.  I  saw  him  in  company  with  a  very 
pretty  pupil,  who  seemed  to  me  a  pro- 
mising youth.  I  wish  he  would  fall  in 
Icve  with  my  grand-daughter.  I  dare  say 
y(»u  laugh  at  thisearly  design  of  providing 
for  her  :  take  it  as  a  mark  of  my  affection 
for  you  and  yours,  which  is  without  any 
mixture  of  self-interest,  since,  with  my 
age  and  infirmities,  there  is  little  probabi- 
lity of  my  living  to  sec  them  established. 
I  no  more  expect  to  arrive  at  the  age  of 
the  duchess  of  Marlborough  than  to  that 
of  Methusalem;  neither  do  I  desire  it.  I 
have  long  thought  myself  useless  to  the 
world.  I  have  seen  one  generation  pass 
away;  and  it  is  gone  ;  for  I  think  there 
ftr««  very  few  of  those  left  that  flourished 
in  my  youth.  You  will  perhaps  call  these 
melancholy  reflections  :  they  are  not  so. 
Thtire  is  a  quiet  after  the  abandoning  of 
pursuits,  something  like  the  rest  that  fol- 
lows a  laborious  day.  I  tell  you  this  for 
your  comfort.  It  was  formerly  a  terrif}'- 
ing  view  to  me,  that  I  should  one  day  be 
an  old  woman.  I  now  find  that  nature 
lias  provided  pleasures  for  every  state. 
I'hose  are  only  unhappy  who  will  not  be 
contented  with  what  she  gives,  but  strive 
to  break  through  her  laws,  by  affecting 
a  perpetuity  of  youth,  which  appears  to 
me  as  little  desirabfe  at  present  as  the 
babies  do  to  you,  that  were  the  delight 
of  your  infancy.  I  am  at  the  end  of  my 
paper,  which  shortens  the  sermon. 

LETTER    CCLXXII. 
The  same  to  the  same. 

Venice,  Msicli  22,  1756. 
^T  HAVE  received,  but  this  morning,  the 
["*•  first  box  of  china  lord  Bute  has  been  so 
[obliging  to  send  me ;  I  am  quite  charmed 
f^ith  It,  but  wish  you  had  sent  in  it  the 
note  of  the  contents,  it  has  been  so  long 
deposited,  that  it  is  not  impossible  some 
diminution  may  have  happened.  Every 
thing  that  comes  from  England  is  precious 
to  me,  to  the  very  hay  that  is  employed 
in  packing.  I  should  be  glad  to  know  any 
thing  that  could   be  an  agreeable  return 


from  hence.  There  are  many  things  I 
could  send  ;  but  they  are  either  contra- 
band, or  the  custom  would  cost  more  than 
they  are  worth.  I  look  out  for  a  picture; 
the  few  that  are  in  this  part  of  Italy,  are 
those  that  remain  in  families,  where  they 
are  entailed,  and  I  might  as  well  pretend 
to  send  you  a  palace.  1  am  extremely 
pleased  with  the  account  you  gave  of  your 
father's  health.  1  have  wrote  to  desire  his 
consent  in  the  disposal  of  poor  lady  Ox- 
ford's legacy;  1  do  not  doubt  obtaining  it. 
It  has  been  both  my  interest  and  my  duly 
to  study  his  character,  and  I  can  say,  witli 
truth,  I  never  knew  any  man  so  capable 
of  a  generous  action. 

A  late  adventure  here  makes  a  great  • 
nois«  from  the  rank  of  the  people  con- 
cerned :  the  marchioness  Licinia  Benti- 
vogljo,  who  was  heiress  of  one  branch  of 
the  RIarlinenghi,  and  brought  ten  thou- 
sand gold  sequins  to  her  husband,  and  the 
expectation  of  her  father's  estate,  three 
thousand  pounds  sterling  per  annum,  the 
most  magnificent  palace  at  Brescia  (finer 
than  any  in  London),  another  in  the 
country,  and  many  other  advantages  of 
woods,  plate,  jewels,  &c.  The  cardinal 
Bentivoglio,  his  uncle,  thought  he  could 
not  choose  better,  though  his  nephew  might 
certainly  have  chose  among  all  the  Italian 
ladies,  being  descended  from  the  sove- 
reigns of  Bologna,  actually  a  grandee  of 
Spain,  a  noble  Venetian,  and  in  possession 
of  twenty-five  thousand  pounds  sterling  per 
annum,  with  immense  wealth  in  palaces, 
furniture,  and  absolute  dominion  in  some 
of  his  lands.  The  girl  was  pretty,  and 
the  match  was  with  the  satisfaction  of 
both  families  ;  but  she  brought  with  her 
such  a  diabolical  temper,  and  such  /«c»- 
feran  pride,  that  neither  husband,  rela- 
tions, or  servants,  had  ever  a  moment's 
peace  with  her.  After  about  tight  years 
"warfare,  she  eloped  one  fair  morning,  and 
took  refuge  in  Venice,  leaving  her  two 
daughters,  the  eldest  scarce  six  years  old, 
to  the  care  of  the  exasperated  marquis. 
Her  father  was  so  angry  at  her  extrava- 
gant conduct,  that  he  would  not,  for  some 
time,  receive  her  into  his  house;  but, 
after  some  months,  and  much  solicitation, 
parental  fondness  prevailed,  and  she  re» 
mained  with  him  ever  since,  notwith- 
standing all  the  efforts  of  her  husband, 
who  tried  kindness,  submission,  and 
threats,  to  no  purpose.  Th«  cardinal 
came  twice  to  Brescia,  her  own  father 
joined  his  intreaties,  nay,  his  holiness 
3  T  .1  wrote 
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wrote  a  letter  wilh  his  own  bands,  and 
made  use  of  the  church  authority,  but 
he  found  it  harder  to  reduce  one  woman 
than  ten  heretics.  She  was  inflexible, 
and  lived  ten  years  in  this  state  of  repro- 
bation. Her  father  died  last  winter,  and 
left  her  his  whole  estate  for  life,  and 
afterwards  to  her  children.  Her  eldest 
was  now  marriageable,  and  disposed  of  to 
the  nephew  of  cardinal  Valentino  Gon- 
zaguH,  first  minister  at  Rome.  She 
wculd  neither  appear  at  the  wedding,  nor 
takf  the  least  notice  of  a  dutiful  letter 
sent  by  the  bride.  The  old  cardinal  (who 
was  passionately  fond  of  his  illustrious 
name)  was  60  much  touched  with  the 
apparent  extinction  of  it,  that  it  was 
thought  to  have  hastened  his  death.  She 
continued  in  the  enjoyment  of  her  ill  hu- 
mour, living  in  great  splendor,  though 
almost  solitary,  having,  by  some  imper- 
tinence or  other,  disgusted  all  her  ac> 
quaintance,  till  about  a  month  ago,  when 
her  woman  brought  her  a  bason  of  broth, 
which  she  usually  drank  in  her  bed.  She 
took  a  few  spoonfuls  of  it,  and  then  cried 
out.  it  was  so  bad  it  was  impossible  to 
endure  it.  Hor  chambermaids  were  so 
used  to  hear  her  exclamations,  thut  they 
ate  it  up  very  comfortably  ;  they  were 
both  seized  with  the  same  pangs,  and 
died  the  next  day.  She  sent  for  physi- 
cians, who  judged  her  poisoned  ;  but,  as 
she  had  taken  a  small  quantity,  by  the 
help  of  antidotes  she  recovered,  yet  is 
still  in  a  hinguishing  condition.  Her 
cook  was  examined,  and  racked,  always 
proteiting entile  ignorance,  and  swearing 
he  had  made  the  soup  in  the  same  man- 
ner h«-  was  accustomed.  You  may  ima- 
gine the  noise  of  this  affair;  she  loudly 
accused  her  husband,  it  being  the  interest 
v(  no  other  person  to  wi>h  her  out  of  the 
w«>rld :  hr  resides  at  I'errara  (about  which 
the  grealcbt  pari  of  his  lands  lie),  and  was 
soon  iiiiormed  of  this  accident.  He  senf 
doctors  to  her,  whom  she  would  not  see, 
siiit  vast  alms  to  all  the  convents  to  pray 
lor  h»r  health,  and  onlered  a  number  of 
piasscs  to  be  said  in  every  church  of 
Jirescirt  and  Ferrara.  |Ie  sent  Uilers  to 
the  -eitate  at  V.  nice,  and  published  ma- 
nifestoi-s  in  nil  the  capital  cities,  in  which 
he  pr<>h-»ses  his  HHfcliori  ti,  her,  and  ab- 
hull  lue  ol  Buy  a  tempt  agai'n>t  her,  and 
ha-  .»  cloud  of  witnesses  that  he  never 
gHv.-  her  the  least  reason  ol  complairit, 
»nrf  even  since  her  leaving  him  has  all 
i»«y»  kpoke   of  her  with   kindness,  uud 
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courted  her  return.  He  is  said  to  be  re- 
markably sweet  tempered,  and  has  the 
best  character  of  any  man  of  quality  in 
this  country.  If  the  death  of  her  women 
did  not  seem  to  confirm  it,  her  accusa- 
tion would  gain  credit  with  nobody.  Ske 
is  certainly  very  sincere  in  it  herself,  be- 
ing so  persuaded  that  he  has  resolved  her 
death,  that  she  dare  not  take  the  air, 
apprehending  to  be  assassinated,  and  has 
imprisoned  herself  in  her  chamber,  where 
she  will  neither  cat  nor  drink  any  thing 
that  she  does  not  see  tasted  by  all  her 
servants.  The  physicians  now  say,  that 
perhaps  the  poison  might  fall  into  the 
broib  accidentally;  I  confess  1  do  not 
perceive  the  possibility  of  it.  As  to  the 
cook  suffering  the  rack,  that  is  a  mere 
jest,  where  people  have  money  enough  to 
bribe  the  executioner.  I  decide  nothing  ; 
but  such  is  the  present  destiny  of  a  lady, 
who  would  have  been  one  of  Richardson's 
heroines,  having  never  been  suspected  of 
the  least  gallantry ;  hating,  and  being 
hated  universally,  of  a  most  noble  spirit,' 
it  being  proverbial — "  as  proud  as  the 
*'  marchioness  Licinia." 

I  am  afraid  I  have  tired  you  with  my 
long  story  :  I  thought  it  singular  enough 
to  amuse  you.  I  believe  your  censure 
will  be  different  from  that  of  the  ladies 
here,  who  all  range  themselves  in  the 
party  of  the  marquis  Guido.  They  say- 
he  is  a  handsome  man,  little  past  torty, 
and  would  easily  fiiid  a  second  wife,  not- 
withstanding the  suspicion  raised  on  this 
occasion.  Many  customs,  and  some  laws, 
are  as  extraordinary  here  as  the  situalioo 
of  the  capital. 

I  would  write  to  lord  Bute  to  thank 
him,  if  I  did  not  think  it  would  be  giving 
him  trouble.  I  have  not  less  gratitude  : 
I  desire  you  would  assure  him  of  it,  and 
that  I  am  to  you  both  your  most  affec- 
tionate, 6i.c, 


LETTER    CCLXXm. 

T/te  same  to  the  same. 

Loavere,  June  10,  175  T. 
Tt  is  very  true,  (my  dear  child,)  wfj 
''-  cannot  now  maintain  a  family  with  tb^ 
product  of  a  flock,  though  i  do  not 
doubt  the  present  sheep  afford  as  mucil,| 
wiml  and  milk  as  any  of  their  ancestors] 
and  '(is  certain  our  natural  wants  are^ 
not  mure  numerous  tkan  formerly;  bu( 
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llie  world  is  past  its  infancy,  and  will  no 
longer  be  contented  with  spoon  meat. 
Time  has  added  great  improvcim-nts,  but 
those  very  improvements  have  introduced 
a  train  of  artificial  necessities.  A  col- 
lective body  of  men  make  a  gradual  [)ro. 
gress  in  understanding,  like  tluit  of  a 
single  individual.  When  I  reflect  on  the 
vast  increase  of  useful,  as  well  as  specu- 
lative, knowledge,  the  last  three  hundred 
years  has  produced,  and  that  the  pea- 
sants of  this  age  have  more  conveniences 
than  the  first  Emperors  of  Rome  had  any 
notion  of,  I  imagine  we  are  now  arrived 
at  that  period  which  answers  lo  lifteen. 
I  cannot  think  we  are  older,  when  I  re- 
collect the  many  palpable  follies  which 
are  still  (almost)  universally  persisted 
in :  I  place  that  of  war  as  senseless  as 
the  boxing  of  school  boys,  and  whenever 
we  come  to  man's  estate  (perhaps  a 
thousand  years  hence)  I  do  not  doubt  it 
vill  appear  as  ridiculous  as  the  pranks 
©f  unlucky  lads.  Several  discoveries 
will  then  be  made,  and  several  truths 
made  clear,  of  which  we  have  now  no 
more  idea,  than  the  ancients  had  of  the 
circulation  of  the  blood,  or  the  optics  of 
Sir  Isaac  Newton. 

You  will  believe  me  in  a  very  dull  hu- 
mour when  I  fill  my  letter  with  such 
whims,  and  indeed  so  I  am.  I  have  just 
received  the  news  of  Sir  J.  Gray's  de- 
parture, and  am  exceedingly  vexed  I  did 
not  know  of  tis  designed  journey.  I 
suppose  he  would  have  carried  my  to- 
ken; and  now  I  utterly  despair  of  an 
opportunity  of  sending  it,  and  therefore 
enclose  a  note,  on  Child,  for  the  value 
of  it. 

When  you  sec  Lady  Rich  pray  do  not 
fail  to  present  my  thanks  and  compli- 
ments. I  desire  (he  same  to  eveiy  body 
that  thinks  it  worth  while  to  inquire  af- 
ter me.  You  mention  a  Colonel  Rich 
as  her  son;  I  thought  he  had  been  killed 
in  Scotland.  You  see  my  entire  igno- 
rance of  all  English  affairs,  and  conse- 
quently whatever  you  tell  jne  of  my  ac- 
quaintance has  the  niprit  of  novelty  to 
nie,  who  correspond  with  nobody  but 
yourself  and  Lady  Oxford,  whose  retire- 
ment and  ill  health  does  not  permit  her 
to  send  me  much  news. 

I  expect  a  letter  of  thanks  from  my 
grand-daughter.  I  wrote  to  my  grand* 
mother  long  before  her  age.  I  desire 
you  would  not  see  it.  being  willing  to 
iydge  of  h«r  genius,     I  know  I  shall  rcftd 


it  with  some  partiality,  which  I  cannot 
avoid  to  ;ill  that  is  yours,  as  I  am  your 
most  affectionate  mother,  6cc. 


LETTER    CCLXXIV. 
T/u  same  to  the  same. 

I.oiivere,  Sept.  50,  1757. 

My  dear  Child, 
T  ORD  Hute  has   been  so  obliging  as  to 
let  me  know  your  safe  delirery,  and 
the   birth  of  another  daughter:  may  she 
be  a?  meritorious  in  your  eyes  as  you 
are  in  mine!  I  can  wi^h  nothing  better 
to  you    both,    though   1   have  sonic  re- 
proaches   to    make    you.       Daughter ! 
daughter!  don't  call  names;  you  are  al- 
ways abusing  my  pleasures,  which  is  what 
no   mortal   will    bear.      Trash,    lumber, 
sad   stuff,  are  the  titles  you  give  to  my 
favourite    amusement.      If   1    called    a 
white  staff  a  stick  of  wood,  a  gold  key 
gilded  brass,  and  the  ensigns  of  illdstri- 
ous  ordtrs  coloured  strings,  this  may  be 
philosophically  true,  but  would   be  very 
ill    received.     We    have    all    our    play- 
things; happy  are  they  that  can  be  con- 
tented with  those  they  can  obtain:  those 
hours  arc   spent  in   the  wisest   manner, 
that  can  easiest  shade  the  ills  of  life,  and 
are  the  least  productive  of  ill  consequen- 
ces.    I  think  my  time  better  employed 
in   reading  the  adventures  of  imaginary 
people,    than  the    Duchess  of   Marlbo- 
rough, who  passed  the  latter  years  of  her 
life  in  paddling  with  her  will,  and  con- 
triving schemes  of  plaguing  some,    and 
extracting  praise  from  other?,  to  no  pur- 
pose;   eternally  disappointed,    and  eter- 
nally   fretting.      The   active   scenes  are 
over  at  my  ago.     I  indulge,  with  all  the 
art   I   can,  my  taste  for  reading.     If  I 
would  confine  it  to  valuable  books,   they 
are  almost  as  rare  as  valuable  men.     I 
must  be   content  with  what   I   can   find. 
As  1  approach  a  second  childhood,   I  en- 
deavour to  enter  into  the  pleasures  of  it. 
Your  youngest  son  is,  perhaps,  at   this 
very  moment  riding   op.   a   pokor,    with 
great  delight,  not  at  all  regretting  that  it 
is  not  a  gold  one,  and  much  less  wishing 
it  an  Arabian  horse,  which  he  could  not 
know  how  to  manage.     I  am  reading  an 
idle  talc,  not  expecting  wit  or  truth  in 
it,  and  am  very  glad  it  is  not  metaphy- 
sics to  puzzle  my  judgment,    or  history 
tq  mislead  my   opinion:  he  fortifies  bis 
3T4'  healtk 
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health  by  exercise;  I  calm  my  cares  by 
oblivion.  The  melhods  may  appear  low 
to  busy  people;  but,  if  he  improves  his 
strength,  and  1  lorttet  my  inliimities,  we 
both  attain  very  desirable  ends. 

I  have  not  heard  from  your  father  of 
a  lung  time.  I  hrpe  he  is  well,  bfcause 
you  do  nut  mention  him.     I  am,  &c. 


LETTER    CCLXXV. 
The  same  to  (he  same. 

Padoua,  Oct.  CO,  1757. 
T   AM  much  obliged    to  you  (my  dear 
■*■  child)  for  the  concern  you  express  for 
rae,  in  yours  of  July  10th,  which  I   re- 
ceived yesterday,  August  20th,  but  I  can 
assure  you  1  lose  vt;ry  little  in  not  being 
visitt  (i   by  the  Engli>h  ;  boys  and  gover- 
nors being  commonly  (not   always)  the 
worst  co.-npany  in  the  world.     I  am  not 
otherwise  utft-cted  by  it,    than  a^  it  has 
an  ill  apprn ranee  in  a  strange  country, 
though    hilht-rto   I    have   noc  found  any 
bad  tffict  from  it,  among  my  Venetian 
acquaintance.     I  was  visited,  two  days 
a?')  'O'  "^y  %P^^  friend  Cavalier  Antonio 
Moctnigo,    who   came    from   Venice   to 
piisent  to  me  the  elected  husband  of  his 
brother's  great  grand-daughter,  who  is  a 
noble  Venetian,    (Signer  Zen«,)  just  of 
her  age,  heir  to  a  large  fortune,  and  is 
one  of  the  most  jigreeuble  figures  I  ever 
saw;  not  beautiful,  but  has  an  air  of  so 
much  modesty  and  good   sense,  I  cculd 
easily   believe  all    the  good  Signor  An- 
tonio said  of  him.     '1  hey  came  to  invite 
me  to  the  wedding.     I  could  not  refuse 
.such  a  distinction,  but  hope  to  find  some 
excuse  before   the  solemnity,  being  un- 
willing   to   throw    away  money  on    fine 
clothes,    which  are  as  improper  for  me 
Bs    an   enibroidered     pall    for   a   cofTm. 
But  1  durst  not  mt  ntion  age  before  my 
friend,    who  told  me  that  he  is  eighty- 
six.     I  thought  him  four  years  younger; 
he  has  all  his  senses  perfect,  and  is  as 
lively  as  a  man  of  thirty.     It  wa=  very 
jdcasing  to   see  the    atlectionate  respect 
of   the  ynung  man,    and    the    fond   joy 
that  the  old   one  took  in   praising  him. 
They  would    have  persuaded  me  to  re- 
turn with    them  to  Venice;    1   objected 
that  my  house  was  not  ready  to  receive 
me;  Signor  Antonio  Kaughed,  and  asked 
»ie,  if  I  did  not  think  he  could   give  me 
an  apartment?    (in    truth    it  was    very 


easy,    having  five  palaces  on  a  row,  or) 
the  great  canal,   his  own    being  the  cen- 
tre, and  the  others  inhabited   by   his  re- 
lations.)     I   was  reduc«ul    to  tell    a  fib, 
(God   forgive  me,)    and  pretend  a  pain 
in    my  head  ;  promi-ing  to  coine   to  Ve- 
nice before  the   marriage,  which  I  really 
intend.     They  dined  here;    your  health 
was  the  first  drank;    you  may   imagine 
I  did   not  fail  to  toast  the  bride.      She 
is  yet  in  a  convent,  but  is  to  be  immedi- 
ately released,  and  receive  visits  of  con- 
gratulation on   the  contract,  till  the  ce- 
lebration of  the  church  ceremony,  which 
perhaps  may  not  be   this   two   months  ; 
during   w-liich    time   the   lover  makes   a 
daily   visit,  and  never  comes  without  a 
present,    which  custom    (at   least   seme 
times)    adds   to     the    impatience    of   the 
bridegroom,  and  very  much  qualifies  that 
of  the  lady.     You  would  find  it  hard  to 
believe  a  relation  of   the  magnificence, 
not  to  say  extravagance,   on  these  occa- 
sions ;   indeed  It  is  the  only  one  they  are 
guilty    of,    their   lives    in   general    being 
spent  in  a  regular  handsome  economy ; 
the  weddings  and   the  creation  of  a  pro- 
curator   being    the    only  occasions   they 
have  of  displaying  their  wealth,  which  is 
very  great  in  many  houses,  parliculArly 
this  of  Mocenigo,   of  which  my  friend  is 
the  present  head.      I  may  justly  call  him 
so,  giving   me  proofs  of  an   attachment 
quite    uncommon   at   London,    and   cer- 
tainly disinterested,  since  1  can  no  way 
possibly  be  of  use  to  him.     I   could    tell 
you  some  strong  instances  of  it,  if  1  did 
not  remember  you   have  not  lime  to  lis- 
ten  to  my   stories,    and    there   is   scarce 
room  on  my  paper  to  assure  you  I  am, 
my  dear  child,  your,  &c. 


LETTER    CCLXXVL 

T/ie  same  to  the  same. 

Tadoua,  July  17,  I7j3. 
My  dear  Child, 
T  KECEiVED  yours  last  night,  which 
■*■  gave  me  a  pleasure  beyond  what  I  am 
able  to  express  (this  is  not  according  to 
the  common  expression,  but  a  simple 
truth).  I  had  not  heard  from  you  for 
some  months,  and  was  in  my  heart  very 
uneasy,  from  the  apprehension  of  some 
misfortune  in  your  family;  though,  as  I 
always  endeavour  to  avoid  the  anticipa- 
tion of  «vil,  which  is  a  source  of  pain, 
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and  can  never  be  productive  of  any  i^ood, 
I  stifled  my  fear  as  much  r.s  \,  /ssible,  yet 
it  cost  me  many  a  muiniolit  pang.  You 
have  been  the  passion  of  mj  life;  you 
need  thank  me  for  nothing;  I  gratify 
myself  whenever  I  can  oblige  you. 

How  important  is  the  charge  of  youth! 
and  how  useless  all  the  advantages  of  na- 
ture and  fortune  without  a  well  turned 
mind !    I   have   lately   heard    of  a   very 
shining  instanre  of  this  truth,  from   two 
gentlemen,    (very    deserving    ones    thi^y 
seem  to  bi',)  wiio  have  had  the  curiosity 
to  travel  into  Muscovy,  and  now  return 
to  England  with  Mr.  Archer.     1  inquired 
after  my  old    acquaintance   Sir   Charles 
Williams,  who   I   hear  is  niucli   broken, 
both    in    his    spirits    and     constitution. 
How  happy  might  that   man  have   been, 
if  there  had  been   added   to    his  natural 
and  acquired  endowments  a  dash  of  mo- 
rality! If  he  had   known  how  to  distin- 
guish   between    false  and    true  felicity  ; 
and,  instead   of  seeking  to  encrease  an 
estate  already  too  large,  and  hunting  af- 
ter pleasures,  that  have  made  him  rot- 
ten and    ridiculous,  he  had  bounded   his 
desires  of  wealth,  and   followed   the  dic- 
tates'of  his  conscience.     His  servile  am- 
bition has  gained   him   two  yards  of  red 
ribbon,    and   an   exile   into   a  miserable 
country,  where    there  is   no    society  and 


knaves,  and  which  commonly  ends  in  his 
becoming  one  of  the  fraternity.      1  am 
very  g'ad    to    hear  Lord    Bute's  decent 
economy  sets    him   above   any  thing    of 
that  kind.      I  wish  it  may  become  na- 
tional.    A  collective  body  of    men  dif- 
fers very  little  from  a  single  man;  and 
frugality  is  the  foundation  of  generosity. 
I  have  often  been  complimented  on  the 
English  heroism,  who  have  thrown  away 
so  many  millions,  without  any  prospect 
of  advantage    to    themselves,   purely  to 
succour  a  distressed  princess.      1  never 
could    hear  these    praises  without  some 
impatience;  they  sounded  to  me  like  the 
paneg)  rics,  made  by  the  dependants,  oa 
the  l)uk«  of  Newcastle  and  poor  Lord 
Oxford,  bubbled  when   they  were  com- 
mended and  laughed  at  when  they  were 
undone.     Some  late  events  will,  1  hope, 
open  our  eyes:  we  shall  see  we  are  an 
island,    and    endeavour   to    extend    our 
commerce  rather  than  the    Quixote  re- 
putation, of  redressing  wrongs  and  pla- 
cing diadems  on    heads  that  should    be 
equally    indifferent    to  us.      When  time 
has  ripened  mankind  into  common  sense, 
the  name  of  conqueror  will  be  an  odious 
title,     I  could  easily  prove  that,  had  the 
Spaniards  established    a    trade  with  the. 
Americans,    they   would    have   enriched 
their  country  more  than  by  the  addition 


so  little  taste,  that  I  believe  he  suffers  of  twenty-two  kingdoms,  and  all  the 
under  a  dearth  of  flatterers.  This  is  said  mines  they  now  work — I  do  not  say  pos- 
for  the  use  of  your  growing  sons,  whom  sess;  since,  though  they  are  the  propri- 
I  hope  no  golden  tc*mptatioiis  will  induce  etors,  others  enjoy  the  profit, 
to  marry  wTimen  they  caniiot  love,  or  My  letter  is  too  long;  I  beg  your  par- 
comply  with  measures  they  do  not  ap-  don  for  it;  'tis  seldom  I  have  an  oppor- 
proVe.       All    the    happiness    this  world  tunity  of  speaking  to  you,  and  I  would 


have  you  know  all  the  thoughts  of  your 
most  afiectionate  mother,  &c. 


can  afford  is  more  within  reach  than  is 
generally  supposed.  Whoever  seeks  plea- 
sure will  undoubtedly  find  pain;  who- 
ever will  pursue  ease  will  as  certainly 
find  pleasures.  The  world's  esteem  is 
the  highest  gratification  of  human  vani- 
ty; and  that  is  more  easily  obtained  in 
a  moderate  fortune  than  an  overgrown 
one,  which  is  seldom  possessed,  never 
gained,  without  envy.  I  say  esteem  ; 
for,  as  to  applause  it  is  a  youthful  pur- 
suit, never  to  be  forgiven  after  twenty,  „  •  i  i 
and  naturally  succeeds  the  childish  desire  think,  1  have  always  a  pen  in  ray  liand; 
of  catching  the  setting  sun,  which  I  can     but,    I    am  really  so    uneasy,    by  your 

long  silence,  I  cannot  forbear  inquiring 
the  reason  of  it,  by  all  the  methods  1 
can  imagine.  My  time  of  life  is  natu- 
rally inclined  to  fear;  and  though  I  re- 
sist (as  well  as  I  can)  all  the  infirmities 
incident  to  age,  I  feel  but  too  sensibly 

the 


LETTER    CCLXXVIL 

The  same  to  the  same. 

Venice,  Feb.  21,  175?. 
My  dear  Child, 
tp  half   of   the  letters    I  have  sent  to 
you  have  reached  you,  L  believe  you 


setting 

remember  running  very  hard  to  do  ;  a 
fine  thing  truly  if  it  could  be  caught; 
but  experience  soon  shews  it  to  be  im- 
possible. A  wise  and  honest  man  lives 
to  his  own  heart,  without  that  silly 
splendour   that   makes   him   a   prey  to 
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the  impressions  of  melancholy,  when  I 
have  any  doubt  of  your  welfare.  You 
fancy,  perhaps,  that  the  public  paper* 
give  Bic  information  enough  ;  and,  that 
when  I  do  not  see  in  them  any  misfor- 
tune of  yours,  I  ought  to  conclude  you 
have  none.  I  can  assure  you  I  never 
see  any,  excepting  by  accident.  Our 
lesident  has  not  the  good  breeding  to 
send  them  to  me;  and,  ^fter  having 
asked  for  them  once  or  twice,  and  being 
told  they  were  engaged,  I  am  unwilling 
to  demand  a  trifle  at  the  expense  of 
thanking  a  man  who  does  not  desire  to 


family  praised  very  much  by  every 
Briton  that  arrives  here.  1  need  not 
say  what  comfort  I  receive  from  it. 
It  is  now  finer  weather  than  I  ever  saw 
in  the  season,  (Naples  excepted);  the 
sun  shines  with  as  much  warmth  as  in 
May.  1  walk  in  my  little  garden  every 
morning.  1  hope  you  do  the  same  at 
Bath. 

The  carnival  is  now  over,  and  we 
have  no  more  ridotto  or  theatrical 
amusements.  Diversions  have  taken  a 
more  private,  perhaps,  a  more  agreeable, 
turn    here.       It  is  the   fashion  to  have 


oblige  me;  indeed,  since  the  ministry  of    little  houses  of  retreat,    where  the  lady 


Mr.  Pitt,  he  is  so  desirous  to  signalise 
his  Eeal  for  the  contrary  faction,  he  is 
perpetually  saying  ridiculous  things,  to 
manifest  his  attachment ;  and,  as  he 
looks  upon  me  (nobody  knows  why)  to 
be  the  friend  of  a  man  I  never  saw,  he 
has  not  visited  me  once  this  winter.  The 
misfortune  is  not  great.  I  cannot  help 
laughing  at  my  being  mistaken  for  a  poli. 
tician.  1  have  often  been  so,  though  I 
ever  thought  politics  so  far  removed  from 


goes  every  evening,  at  seven  or  eight 
o'clock,  and  is  visited  by  all  her  inti- 
mates of  both  sexes,  which  commonly 
amount  to  seventy  or  eighty  persons, 
where  they  have  play,  concerts  of  mu- 
sic, sometimes  dancing,  and  always  a 
handsome  collation.  1  believe  you  will 
think  these  little  assemblies  very  plea* 
sing;  they  really  are  so.  Whoevt;r  it 
well  acquainted  with  Venice  must  own 
that  it  is  the  centre  of  pleasure;  not  so 


my  sphere.  I  cannot  accuse  myself  of  noisy,  and,  in  my  opinion,  more  refined 
Habblmg  in  them,  even  when  I  heard  than  Paris.  The  young  Earl  of  North- 
them  talked  over  in  all  companies;  but,  ampton  is  now  at  Florence,  and  was  here 
as  the  old  song  says,  in  the  carnival.     He  is  lively  and  good 

uatured,    with   what   is  called    a  pretty 

figure,      f    believe  he  is  of  a  humour 

likely  to  fall  in  love  with  many;  the  first 

agreeable  girl   he  meets  with  in   London. 

I  forget  myself  and  tattle  on,   with-    ^  send  this  by  a  gentleman  who  is  just 

out  remembering  you  are  too  much  em-     returned   from  making  a  very  extraordi- 

ploycd    to  throw  away  time  on  reading     nary  journey.     I   dined  with  him  yester- 

Jnsignificant    letters;    you    should    how-     day  at  General  Graham's.     He  is  a  sen- 


Tho'  through  the  wide  world  we  iihould  range, 
TJs  in  vain  frum  our  fortune  to  fly. 


ever  forgive  them,  in  consideration  of 
the  roal  aflcctioa  of  your  very  loving 
mother.  &c. 


LETTER    CCLXXVIIL 

J-ady  M.  W.  Montagu  to  Mr.  Wortley, 

Venice,  F«b.  24,  1759. 
J  RtTiTRv  you  many  thanks  for  yours 
of  the  5th  initant.  I  never  have  re* 
ccivcd  any  in  ko  short  a  time  from  Eng- 
land. I  am  very  sincerely,  heartily, 
glad  to  hear  of  your  health,  but  will  not 
trouble  you  with  reading  a  long  letter, 
which  may  be  uneasy  to  you,  when  I 
write  so  olten  and  fully  to  our  daughter. 
I  have  not  heard  from  her  of  sometime; 
I  hope  her  silence  is  not  occasioned  by 
ipiy  indi'«poiition,     I  hear  bcr  and  hpr 


sible  man,  and  gives  a  good  account  of 
his  plan.  Almi)st  all  books  are  either 
defective  or  fabulous.  I  have  observed, 
that  the  only  true  intelligence  of  distant 
countries  is  to  be  had  from  those  who 
have  passed  them,  without  a  design  of 
pobliiii^ng  their  remarks. 


LETTER    CCLXXIX. 

Ladti  M.  W.  Montagu  to  tJk 
Countess  of  Bute, 

Genoa,  Dec.  8,  11^9, 
My  dear  Child, 
¥  RECKiYEn  yours,  of  October  24,  yes- 
terday, which  gave  me  great  pleasure, 
by  the    account  of   the  good    health  of 
you  and  yours;  I  need  not  say  how  near 
that  is  to  my  heart.    I  bad  the  satisfac- 
tion 
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tion  of  an  entertaining  letter  from  your 
father,  out  of  Germany,  by  which  I 
lind  he  has  had  both  benefit  and  amuse- 
ment from  hii  travels.  I  hope  he  is  now 
wiih  you. 

I  tind  you  have  many  wrong  notions 
of  Italy,  which  I  do  not  wonder  at. 
You  can  take  your  ideas  of  it  only  from 
books  or  travellers;  the  first  are  gene- 
rally antiquated  or  confined  to  trite  ob- 
bcrvations,  and  the  other  yet  more  su- 
perficial; they  return  no  more  instruct- 
ed than  they  might  have  been  at  home, 
by  the  help  of  a  map.  The  boys  only 
remember  where  they  met  with  the  best 
wine  or  the  prettiest  women ;  and  the 
governors  (I  speak  of  the  most  learned 
amongst  them)  have  only  remarked 
situations  and  distances,  or,  at  most, 
statues  and  edifices,  as  every  girl  that 
can  read  a  French  novel,  and  boy  that 
can  construe  a  scene  in  Terence,  fancies 
they  have  attained  to  the  French  and 
Latin  languages,  when,  God  knows,  it 
requires  the  study  of  a  whole  life  to 
acquire  a  perfect  knowledge  of  either  of 
them:  so,  after  a  tour  (as  they  call  it) 
of  three  years,  round  Europe,  people 
think  themselves  qualified  to  give  exact 
accounts  of  the  customs,  politics,  and  in- 
terests of  the  dominions  they  have  gone 
through  post ;  when  a  very  long  stay, 
a  diligent  inquiry,  and  a  nice  observa- 
tion, are  requisite  even  to  a  moderate 
degree  of  knowing  a  foreign  country, 
especially  here,  where  they  are  natural- 
ly very  reserved.  France  indeed  is  more 
easily  seen  through ;  the  French  always 
talking  of  themselves,  and  the  govern- 
ment being  the  same,  there  is  little  dif- 
ference from  one  province  to  another; 
but,  in  Jtaly,  the  different  laws  make 
different  customs  and  manners.  There 
are  many  things  very  particular  here, 
from  tlie  singularity  of  the  government; 
some  of  which  I  do  not  care  to  touch 
upon,  and  some  arc  still  in  use  here, 
though  obsolete  in  almost  all  other 
places,  as  the  estates  of  all  the  great 
families,  being  unalienable,  as  thoy  were 
formerly  in  England.  This  would  have 
made  them  very  potent,  if  it  were  not 
balanced  by  another  law,  that  divides 
whatever  land  the  father  dies  possessed 
of  among  all  the  sons,  the  eldest  hav- 
ing no  advantage,  but  the  finest  house 
and  best  furniture,  which  occasions  nu- 
rncrous  branches  and  few  large  fortunes, 
with  a  traiu  of  consequences  you  may 


imagine.  But  I  cannot  let  pass  in  si- 
lence tUc  prodigious  alteration,  since 
Misson's  writing,  in  regard  to  our  sex. 
This  reformation  (or,  if  you  please,  de- 
pravation) begun  so  lately  as  the  year 
173'2,  when  the  French  over-run  this 
part  of  Italy,  but  it  has  been  carried  on 
with  such  fervour  and  success,  that  lho< 
Italians  go  far  beyond  their  patterns,  tho 
Parisian  ladies,  in  the  extent  of  their 
liberty.  I  am  not  so  much  surprised  at 
the  women's  conduct,  as  I  am  amazed 
at  the  change  in  the  men's  sentiments. 
Jealousy,  which  was  once  a  point  of  ho- 
nour among  them,  is  exploded  to  that 
degree,  that  it  is  become  the  most  infa- 
mous and  ridiculous  of  all  characters; 
and  you  cannot  more  affront  a  gentle- 
man, than  to  suppose  him  capable  of  it. 
Divorcer  are  also  introduced,  and  fre- 
quent enough  ;  they  have  long  been  in 
fashion  in  Genoa;  several  of  the  finest 
and  greatest  ladies  there  having  tw» 
husbands  alive. 

I  am  afraid  you  will  think  this  a  long 
letter ;  but  you  tell  me  that  you  are 
without  company,  and  in  solitude, 
though  yours  appears  to  me  tt)  be  a  sort 
of  paradise.  You  have  an  agreeable 
habitation,  a  pleasant  garden,  a  man 
you  love  and  who  luves  you,  and  are 
surrounded  with  a  numerous  and  hopeful 
progeny.  JMay  they  all  prove  comforts 
to  your  age!  That  and  all  other  blessings 
are  daily  wished  for  you  by,  my  dear 
child,  your,  &c. 


rneM    the    letteus    or 

EDWARD  CIBBOV,  ESQ. 

LETTER    CCLXXX. 
Mr.  Gibbon  to  Mrs.  Porten. 

Lausanne,  1756. 

"C^BAK  no  reproaches  for  your  negli. 
gence,  hov^cver  great ;  for  your  si. 
lence,  however  long.  I  love  you  too 
well  to  make  you  any.  Nothing,  in  my 
opinion,  is  so  ridiculous  as  some  kind  of 
friends,  wives,  and  lovers,  who  look  oq 
no  crime  as  so  heinous  as  the  letting  slip 
a  post  witliout  writing.  The  charm  of 
friendship  is  liberty ;  ana  he  that  would 

dvktroy 
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the  one,  destroys,  without  designing  it, 
the  better  half  of  the  other.  I  com- 
pare friendship  to  charity,  and  letters 
to  alms;  the  last  signifies  nothing  with- 
out the  first,  and  very  often  the  first  is 
very  strong,  although  it  does  not  shew 
itself  by  the  other.  It  is  not  good-will 
\\liich  is  wanting,  it  is  only  opportuni- 
ties or  means.  However,  one  month — 
two  months — three  months — four  months! 
I  began  not  to  be  angry,  but  to  be  un- 
fasj',  for  fear  some  accident  had  hap- 
pened to  you.  I  was  often  on  the  point 
of  writing,  but  was  always  sttjpped  by 
the  hopes  of  hearing  from  you  the  next 
post.  Besides,  not  to  flatter  you,  your 
excuse  is  a  very  bad  one.  You  cannot 
entertain  tne  by  your  letters.  I  think  I 
ought  to  know  that  better  than  you ; 
and  I  assure  you  that  one  of  your  plain 
sincere  letters  entertains  me  Hiore  than 
the  most  polished  one  of  Pliny  or  Ci- 
cero, lis  your  heart  speaks,  and  I 
look  on  your  heart  as  much  better  in 
its  way  than  either  of  their  heads. 


LETTER     CCLXXXL 

Mr.  Gibbon  to  his  Father. 

Dear  Sir,  1"60. 

A  N  address  in  writing,  from  a  person 
"*^  who  has  the  pleasure  of  being  with 
you  every  day,  may  appear  singular. 
However,  1  have  preferred  this  method, 
as  upon  paper  I  can  speak  without  a 
blush,  atid  be  heard  without  interrup- 
tion. If  my  letter  displeases  you,  im« 
pute  it,  dear  Sir,  only  to  yourself.  You 
have  treated  me,  not  like  a  son,  but 
like  a  friend.  Can  you  be  surprised  that 
I  should  communicate  to  a  friend,  all 
my  thoughts,  and  all  my  desires?  Un- 
less the  friend  approve  them,  let  the 
father  ne\tr  know  them;  or  at  least,  let 
him  ki!ow  at  the  same  time,  that  how- 
ever reasonable,  however  eligible,  my 
scheme  mny  appear  to  me,  I  would  ra- 
ther forget  it  for  ever,  than  cause  him 
the  slightest  uneasiness. 

When  1  first  returned  to  England,  at- 
tentive to  my  fulur«  interest,  you  were 
so  good  as  to  give  me  hopes  of  a  seat 
in  parliament.  Ttiis  scat,  it  was  sup- 
posed would  be  an  expence  of  fifteen 
hundred  pounds.  This  design  flattered 
my  \anity,  as  it  might  enable  me  to 
vliine  in  so  august  an  assembly.     It  flat- 


tered a  nobler  passion ;  I  promised  my- 
self that  by  the  means  of  this  seat  I 
might  be  one  day  the  instrument  of 
some  good  to  my  country.  But  I  soon 
perceived  how  little  a  mere  virtuous  in- 
clination, unassisted  by  talents,  could 
contribute  towards  that  great  end;  and 
a  very  short  examination  discovered  to 
me,  that  those  talents  had  not  lallen  to 
my  lot.  Do  not,  dear  Sir,  iinpute  this 
declaration  to  a  false  modesty,  the  mean- 
est species  of  pride.  Whatever  else  I  may 
be  ignorant  of,  I  think  I  know  myself, 
and  shall  always  endeavour  to  mention 
my  good  qualities  without  vanity,  and  my 
defects  without  repugnance.  I  shall  say 
nothing  of  the  most  intimate  acquaint- 
atice  with  his  country  and  language,  so 
absolutely  necessary  to  every  senator. 
Since  they  may  be  acquired,  to  allege 
my  deficiency  in  them,  would  seem  only 
the  plea  of  laziness.  But  I  shall  say 
with  great  truth,  that  I  never  possessed 
that  gift  of  speech,  the  first  requisite  of 
an  orator,  which  use  and  labour  may  im- 
prove, but  which  nature  alone  can  be- 
stow. That  my  temper,  quiet,  retired, 
somewhat  reserved,  could  neither  acquire 
popularity,  bear  up  against  opposition, 
nor  mix  with  ease  in  the  crowds  of  public 
life.  That  even  my  genius  (if  you  will 
allow  me  any)  is  better  qualified  for 
the  deliberate  compositions  of  the  clo- 
set, than  for  the  extemporar}'  discourses 
of  the  parliament.  An  unexpected  ob- 
jection would  disconcert  me;  and  as  I 
am  incapable  of  explaining  to  others, 
what  I  do  not  thoroughly  understand 
myself,  I  should  be  meditating,  while  I 
ought  to  be  answering.  I  even  want  ne- 
cessary prejudices  of  party,  and  of  na- 
tion. In  popular  assemblies,  it  is  often 
necessary  to  inspire  them  ;  and  never 
orator  inspired  well  a  passion,  which  he 
did  not  feel  himself.  Suppose  me  even 
mistaken  in  my  own  character  ;  to  set 
out  with  the  repugnance  such  an  opinion 
must  produce,  otlers  but  an  indifierent 
prospect.  But  I  hear  you  say,  it  is  not 
necessary  that  every  man  should  enter 
into  parliament  with  such  exalted  hopes. 
It  is  to'acquire  a  title  the  most  glorious  of 
any  in  a  tree  country,  and  to  employ  the 
weight  and  consideration  it  gives,  in  the 
service  of  one's  friends.  Such  motives, 
though  not  glorious,  yet  are  not  disho- 
nourable ;  and  if  we  had  a  borough  in 
our  command,  if  you  could  bring  me  in 
without  any  great  expence,  or  if  our  for.f 
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tune  enabled  us  to  de«pise  that  expence, 
then  indeed  I  should  think  them  of  the 
greatest  strength.  Hut  with  our  private 
fortune,  is  it  worth  while  to  purchase  at 
so  high  a  rate,  a  title,  honourable  in  it- 
self, but  which  I  must  share  with  every 
fellow  that  can  lay  out  fifteen  hundred 
pounds  ?  Besides,  dear  Sir,  a  merchan- 
dise is  of  little  value  to  the  owner,  when 
he  is  resolved  not  to  sell  it. 

I  should  alTront  your  penetration,  did 
I  not  suppose  you  nov,'  see  the  drift  of  this 
letter.  It  is  to  appropriate  to  another 
use  the  sum  with  which  you  destined  to 
bring  me  into  parliament  ;  to  employ  it, 
not  in  making  me  great,  but  in  rendering 
me  happy.  I  have  often  heard  you  say 
yourself,  that  the  allowance  you  had  been 
so  indulgent  as  to  grant  me,  though  very 
liberal  in  regard  to  your  estate,  was  yet 
but  small,  when  compared  with  the  al- 
most necessary  extravagances  of  the  age. 
I  have  indeed  found  it  so,  notwithsland- 
ing  a  good  deal  of  oeconomy,  and  an 
exemption  from  many  of  the  common 
expences  of  youth.  This,  dear  Sir,  would 
be  a  way  of  supplying  these  deficiencies, 
without  any  additional  expence  to  you. 
— But  I  forbear. — If  you  think  my  pro- 
posals reasonable,  you  want  no  entreaties 
to  engage  you  to  comply  with  them  !  if 
otherwise,  all  will  be  without  effect. 

All  that  I  am  afraid  of,  dear  Sir,  is, 
that  I  should  seem  not  so  much  asking  a 
favour,  as  this  really  is,  as  exacting  a 
debt.  After  all  I  can  say,  you  will  still 
remain  the  best  judge  of  my  good,  and 
your  own  circumstances.  Perhaps,  like 
most  landed  gentlemen,  an  addition  to 
my  annuity  would  suit  you  better,  than 
a  sum  of  money  given  at  once;  perhaps 
the  sura  itself  may  be  too  considerable. 
Whatever  you  shall  think  proper  to  be- 
stow upon  m.e,  or  in  whatever  manner, 
will  be  received  with  equal  gratitude. 

I  intended  to  stop  here;  but  as  I  ab- 
hor the  least  appearance  of  art,  I  think 
it  will  be  better  to  lay  open  my  whole 
scheme  at  once.  The  unhappy  war 
%vhich  now  desolates  Europe,  will  oblige 
roe  to  defer  seeing  France  till  a  peace. 
But  that  reason  can  have  no  influence 
upon  Italy,  a  country  which  every  scho- 
lar must  long  to  see;  should  you  grant 
my  request,  and  not  disapprove  of  my 
manner  of  employing  your  bounty,  I 
would  leave  England  this  autumn,  and 
pass  the  winter  at  Lausanne,  with  M.  de 
Voltaire  and  ray  old  friends.     The  ar« 


mies  no  longer  obstruct  my  passage,  and 
it  must  be  indifferent  to  you,  whether  I 
am  at  Lausanne  or  at  London  durin^  the 
winter,  since  I  shall  not  be  at  BerTton. 
In  the  spring  I  would  cross  the  Alps, 
and  after  some  stay  in  Italy,  as  the  war 
must  then  be  terminated,  return  home 
through  France;  to  live  happily  with 
you  and  my  dear  mother.  I  am  now 
two-and-twenty;  a  tour  must  take  up  a 
considerable  time,  and  though  I  believe 
you  have  no  thoughts  of  settling  me 
soon,  (and  1  am  sure  I  have  not,)  yet  so 
many  things  may  intervene,  that  the 
man  who  does  not  travel  early,  runs  a 
great  risk  of  not  travelling  at  all.  But 
this  part  of  my  scheme,  as  well  as  tb© 
whole,  I  submit  entirely  to  you. 

Permit  me,  dear  Sir,  to  add,  that  I 
do  not  know  whether  the  complete  com- 
pliance with  my  wishes  could  increase 
my  love  and  gratitude;  but  that  I  am 
very  sure,  no  refusal  could  diminish 
those  sentiments  with  which  I  sh.all  al- 
ways remain,  dear  Sir,  your,  &c. 


LETTER    CCLXXXir. 

Edward  Gibbon,  Esq.  to  J,  HoU 
royd,  Esq. 

Beriton,  April  29,  176.7. 
Dear  Holroyd, 
T  HAPPENED  to-night  to  stumble  upon 
a  very  odd  piece  of  intelligence  in  the 
St.  James's  Chronicle;  it  related  to  the 
marriage  of  a  certain  Monsieur  Olroy, 
formerly  Captain  of  Hussars.  I  do  not 
Jtnow  how  it  came  into  my  head  that  this 
Captain  of  Hussars  was  not  unknown  to 
me,  and  that  he  miglit  possibly  be  an 
acquaintance  of  yours.  If  1  am  not 
mistaken  in  my  conjecture,  pray  giv® 
my  compliments  to  him,  and  tell  him 
from  me,  that  I  am  at  l^ast  as  well 
pleased  that  he  is  married  as  if  I  were  so 
myself.  Assure  him,  however,  that 
though  as  a  philosopher  I  may  prefer  ce- 
libacy, yet  as  a  poliiician  I  think  it 
highly  proper  that  the  species  should  be 
propagated  by  the  usual  method;  assure 
him  even  that  I  am  convinced,  that  if 
celibacy  is  exposed  to  fewer  miseries, 
marriage  can  alone  promise  real  happi- 
ness, since  dometic  enjoyments  are  the 
source  of  every  other  good.  May  such 
happiness,  which  is  bestowed  on  few,  be 
given  to  him  ;  the  transient  blessings  oi 

beauty, 
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bpautr,  an«l  the  more  durable  ones   of  not  be  such  a  hie  el  uhique,  as  you  have 

fortune*  go>d  sense,  and  an  amiable  di-*-  ber-n   since  your  arrival  in  England,     f 

BO«.ition  ^^^y  *'  Southampton  from  the  first  to  the 

I    can  easily  conceive,    an(J  as  easily  twenty  eifjhtli  ot  May,  and  then  propose 

excuse  you,  if  you  have  thought  mighty  niakitig  a  short  visit  to  town  :  if  you  are 

little  this  winter  of  your  poor  rusticated  any  where  in    the  neighbourhood    of  it, 

friend.     I  have  been  confim-d  ever  since  you  may  depend  upon  seeing  me.     I  shall 

Christmas,  and  confined   by  a  succession  then  concert  measures  for  seeing  a  little 

of  very  m'elantholy  occupations.     I  had  more  oi  you   next   winter,  than   I  have 

scarcely   arrived   at    Beriton,    where    I  lately  done,  as  I  hope  to  take  a  pretty 

proposed  staying  only  about  a  fortnight,  long  spell  in  town.     I  suppose  Guise  has 

when  a  brother  of  Mrs.  Gibbon's  died  often  fallen  in  your  way  :    he  has  never 

unexpectedly,  though  after  a  very  long  cnct  written  to  me,  nor  I  to  him  :  in  th* 

and  painful  illness.      We  were  scarcely  country  we  want  materials,  and  in  London 

recovered  from  the  confusion  which  such  we  want  time.     I  ought  to  recollect,  that 

an  event  must  produce  in  a  family,  when  you  even  want  time  to  read  my  unmean- 

my  father  was  taken  dangerously  ill,  and  ing  scrawl.     Believe,  however,  my  dear 

with   some  intervals    has   continued    so  Holroyd,  that  it  is  the  sincere  expressioa 

ever  since.     1  can  assure  you,  my  Hear  of  a  heart  entirely  yours. 
Holroyd,  that  the  same  event  appears  in 


a  very  diiTerent  light  when  the  danger  is 
serious  and  immediate;  or  when,  in  the 
gaiety  of  a  tavern  dinner,  we  affect  an 
insensibility  that  would  do  us  no  great 
honour  were  it  real.  My  father  is  now 
much  better;  but  I  have  since  been  as- 
sailed by  a  severe  stroke — the  loss  of  a 


LETTER    CCLXXXIII. 

The  same  to  the  same. 

Octobers,  ITT 7. 
Dear  Holroyd, 


friend.     You  remember,  perhaps,  an  of-  T  sit  down  to  answer  your  epistle,  aftcF 
ficer  of  our  militia,  whom  I  sometimes  ■*■   taking  a  very  pleasant  ride. — A  ride  f 
used  to  compare  to  yourself.      Indeed,  and   upon  what  ?— Upon  a  horse  —Yuu 
the  comparison  would  have  done  honour  lie! — I  don't. — I   have  got  a  droll  little 
to  any  one.      His  feelings  were  tender  poney,  and  intend  to  renew  the  long  for- 
and  noble,  and  he  was  always  guided   by  gotten  practice  of  equitation,   as  it  was 
ibero:  his  principles  were  just  and  gene-  known  in  the  world  before  the  second  of 
rous,  and  he  acted  up  to  them.     I  shall  Juneof  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand 
say  no  more,  and  you  will  excuse  my  seven  hundred  and  sixty-three.   As  I  used 
having  said  so  much,  of  a  man  with  whom  to   reason  ;'.5itinbt  riding,  so   1  can  now 
you  were  unacquainted ;  but  my  min«i  is  argue  for  it;  and  indeed  the  principal 
just  now  so  very  full  of  him,  that  1  cannot  use   I  know  in  human    reason   is,  when 
easily  talk,  or  even  think,  of  any  thing  called  upon,    to  furnish   arguments  for 
else.     If  I  know  you  right,  you  will  not  what  we  have  an  inclination  to  do. 
be  offended  at  my  v:caknest.  What  do  you  mean  by  presuming  to 
W  hat  rather  adds  to  my  uneasiness,  is  aflirm,  that  I  am  of  no  use  here  ?    far- 
tfat  necessity  I  am  under  of  joining  our  raer  Gibbon  of  no  use?    Last  7cetk  I  sold 
militia  the  day  alter  to-roorrow.  Though  all  my  hops,  and  I  believe  well,  at  nine 
the   lively  hurry  of  such  a  scene  might  guineas  a  hundred,  to  a  very  responsible 
contribute  to  divert  my  ideas,  yet  every  man.     Some  people  think  1   miglit  have 
circumstance  of  it,  and  the  place  itself,  got  more  at  Weyhill  fair,  but  that  would 
(which  was  that  of  his  residence,)  will  have  been  an  additional  expencc,  and  a 
give  me  many  a  painful  moment.    I  know  great  uncertainty.     Our  quantity  has  dis- 
nothing  would  better  raise  my  spirits  than  appointed  us  very  much;   but  1  think, 
a  viNit  from  you  ;  the  request  may  ap-  that  besides  hops  for  the  family,  there 
pear  unseasonable,    but   1   think   I  have  will  not   be  less    than   3001.; — no  con- 
beard  you  t^peak  of  an  t/nc/c  you  had  near  temptible  sum  off   thirteen  small   acres, 
Southampton.      At   all    events,    1   hope  and  two  of  them  planted  last  year  only, 
yon  will  match  a  moment  to  write  to  me,  This  week   I   let  a  little   farm  in   Peters- 
and  give  me  some  account  of  your  present  field   by  auction,  and    propose  raising  it 
•ituation   and    future   designs.      As   you  from  23l.   to  3;i.  /'f   annum:  and   far- 
aru  ouw  fettered,  i  should  expect  you  will  mer  Gibbon  oi  no  ii-e^ 
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To  be  serious ;  I  have  but  one  reason 
for  resisting  your  invitation,  an«i  my  own 
wishes  ;  that  is,  Mrs.  Gibbon  I  left  nearly 
alone  all  last  winter,  and  shall  do  the 
same  this.  She  submits  very  cheerfully 
to  that  state  of  solitude;  but,  on  sound- 
ing her,  I  am  convinced  that  she  would 
think  it  unkind  were  I  to  leave  her  at  pre- 
sent. I  know  you  so  well,  that  I  am  sure 
you  will  acquiesce  in  this  reason;  and 
let  me  make  my  next  visit  to  Sheffield- 
Place  from  tQwn,  which  I  think  may  be  a 
little  before  Christmas,  f  should  like  to 
hear  something  of  the  precise  time,  dura- 
tion, and  extent  of  your  intended  tuur 
into  Bucks.     Adieu. 


LETTER    CCLXXXIV. 

£dv3ard  Gibbon,  Esq.  to  J.  Ilolroyd,  Esq. 
at  Edinburgh, 

Bcntinck-street,  Aug.  7,  1773. 
Dear  Ilolroyd, 
T  BEG  ten  thousand  pounds  for  not  be- 
ing  dead,  as  I  certainly  ought  to  be. 
But  such  is  my  abject  nature,  that  I  had 
rather  live  in  Bentinck-street,  attainted 
and  convicted  of  the  sin  of  laziness,  than 
enjoy  your  applause  either  at  Old  Nick's 
Or  even  in  the  Elysian  Fields.     After  all, 
could  you  expect  that  I  should  honour 
with  my  correspondence  a  wild  barba- 
rian of  the  Bogs  of  Erin?    Had  the  na- 
tives intercepted   my  letter,  the  terrors 
occasioned  by  such  unknown  magic  cha- 
racters might   have  been   fatal   to  you. 
But  now  you   have  escaped   the  fury  of 
their  hospitality,  and  are  arrived  among 
a  cee-vi-leezed  nation,  1  may  venture  to 
renew  my  intercourse. 

You  tell  me  of  a  long  list  of  dukes, 
lords,  and  chieftains  of  renown  to  whom 
you  are  introduced;  were  I  with  you,  I 
ehould  prefer  one  David  to  them  all. 
When  you  are  at  Edinburgh,  I  hope  you 
will  not  fail  to  visit  the  stye  of  that  fat- 
test of  Epicurus's  hogs,  and  inform  your- 
self whether  there  remains  no  hope  of  its 
recovering  the  use  of  its  right  paw. 
There  is  another  animal  o( great,  though 
not  perhaps  of  equal,  and  certainly  not 
of  iimilar  merit,  one  Robertson;  has  he 
almost  created  the  new  world  ?  Many 
other  men  you  have  undoubtedly  seen, 
in  the  country  where  you  are  at  present, 
who  njust  have  commamled  your  esteem : 
Isut  when  you  return,  if  you  are  not  very 


honest,  you  will  possess  great  advantage* 
over  me  in  any  dispute  concerning  Cale- 
donian merit. 

Boodle's    and  Atwood's    are  now   no 
more.     The  last  stragglers,  and  Godl'rey 
Clarke  in  the  rear  of  all,  are  moved  away 
to  their  several  castles  ;  and  I  now  enjoy, 
in  the  midst  of  London,  a  delicious  soli- 
tude.    My  library,  Kensington  Gardens, 
and  a  few  parties  with  new  acquaintance 
who  are    chained    to  London,    Caniong 
whom  I  reckon  Goldsmith  and  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds,)  fill  up  my  time,  and  the  mon- 
ster Ennui  preserves  a   very  respectful 
distance.     By  the  bye,  your  friends  Batt, 
Sir  John  Russel,   and   Lascelles,    dined 
with  me  one  day  before  they  set  off ;  for 
I  sometimes  give  the  prettiest  little  dinner 
in  the  world.     But  all  this  composure 
draws  near  its  conclusion.  About  the  six- 
teen of  this  month  Mr.  Eliot  carries  ro* 
away,  and  after  picking  up  Mrs.  Gibbon 
at  Bath,  sets  me  down  at  Port  Eliot ; 
there  I  shall  remain  six  weeks,  or,  in  other 
words,  to  the  end  of  September.  My  futur* 
motions,  whether  to  London,  Derbyshire, 
or  a   longer  stay  in  Cornwall,  (pray  is 
not  "  motion  to  stay"  rather  in  the  Hi- 
bernian style  ?)  will  depend  on  the  life  of 
Port  Eliot,  the  time  of  the  meeting  of 
parliament,  and  perhaps  the  impatience 
of  Mr.  ***»*»,  Lord  of  Lenborough. 
One  of  my  pleasures  in  town  I  forgot  to 
mention,  the  unexpected  visit  of  Deyver- 
dun,  who  accompanies  his  young  lord 
(very  young  indeed  !)  on  a  two  month's 
tour  to  England.  He  took  the  opportunity 
of  the  Earl's  going  down  to  the  Dske  of 
*******,   to  spend  a  fortnight  f  nor 
do  I  recollect  a   more  pleasant  one)  in 
Bentinck-street.  They  are  now  gone  toge- 
ther into  Yorkshire,  and  I  think  it  doubt-* 
ful  whether  I  shall  see  him  again  before 
his  return  to  Leipsic.    It  is  a  melancholy    • 
reflection,  that  while  one  is  plagued  witk 
acquaintance  at  the  corner  of  every  street, 
real   friends   should    be  separated   from 
each  other  by  unsurmountable  bars,  and 
obliged  to  catch  at  a  few  transient  mo- 
ments of  interview.   I  desire  that  you  and 
my  Lady  (whom  I  most  repectfuUy  greet) 
would  take  your  share  of  that  very  new 
and  acute  observation,    not  so  large  a 
share  indeed  as  my  Swiss  friend,  since 
nature  and  fortune  give  us  more  frequent 
opportunities  of  being  together.  You  can- 
not  expect  news  from  a. desert,  and  such  is 
London  at  present.     The  papers  give  you 
the  full  harYe:it  of  public  intelligence ; 

and 
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and  I  maglne  that  thn  cloquenl  nymphs 
of  Twickenham  communicate  ail  the 
transactions  of  the  polite,  the  amorous, 
and  the  marrying  world.  The  fjri-at  pan- 
tomime of  Portsmouth  was  universally 
admired;  and  I  am  aii(iry  at  my  own 
laziness  in  neglecting  an  excellent  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing  it.  Foole  has  given  us 
the  Bankrupt,  a  serious  and  sentimental 
piece,  with  very  severe  strictures  on  the 
licence  of  scandal  in  attacking  private 
characters.  Adieu.  Fors?  ve  antl  epis- 
tolizc  me.  I  shall  not  believe  you  sin- 
cere in  the  former,  unless  you  make  lien- 
tinck-street  your  inn.  I  fear  1  shall  be 
gone;  but  Mrs.  Ford  and  the  parrot  will 
be  proud  to  receive  you  and  my  Lady 
after  your  long  peregrination,  from  which 
1  expect  great  improvements.  Has  she 
got  the  brogue  upon  the  tip  of  her 
tongue  ? 


LETTER    CCLXXXV. 

The  same  to  the  same. 

Port-Eliot,  September  10th,  1773. 
Dfar  Holroyd, 
T5y  this  time  you  have  surely  finished 
•*~^  your  tour,  touched  at  Edinburgh, 
where  you  found  a  letter,  which  you  have 
not  answered,  and  are  now  contemplating 
ihebeautiesof  the  Weald  of  Sussex.  I  shall 
demand  a  long  and  particular  account  of 
your  peregrinations,  but  will  excuse  it 
till  we  meet ;  and  for  the  present  expect 
only  a  short  memorandum  of  your  health 
and  situation,  together  with  that  of  niy 
much-honoured  friend  Mrs.  Abigail  Hol- 
royd. A  word  too,  if  you  please,  con- 
cerning father  and  sister  ;  to  the  latter  I 
enclose  a  receipt  from  Mrs,  G.  who  is 
now  with  me  at  Port  Eliot. 

Blind  as  you  accuse  me  of  being  to  the 
beauties  of  nature,  I  am  wonderfully 
pleased  with  this  country.  Of  her  three 
dull  notes,  gruiind,  plants,  and  rvater, 
Cornwall  possesses  the  first  and  last  in 
very  high  perfection.  Think  of  a  hun- 
dred solitary  streams  peacefully  gliding 
between  amfl^ing  cliffs  on  one  side,  and 
rich  meadows  on  the  other,  gradually 
swelling  by  the  aid  of  the  tide  into  noble 
river*,  succesivoly  losing  theinsrivcs  in 
each  other,  and  all  at  lc>igth  terminating 
in  the  harbour  of  Plymouth,  whose 
broad  expanse  is  itregularly  dotted  with 
two*an(l- forty  line  of  battle  ships.      la 


plants  indeed  we  are  deficient ;  and 
though  all  the  gentlemen  now  attend  to 
posterity,  the  country  will  for  a  long 
time  be  very  naked.  Wo  have  spent  se- 
veral days  agreeably  enough  in  little  par- 
ties; but  in  general  our  time  rolls  away 
in  complete  uniformity.  Our  landlord 
possesses  neither  a  pack  of  hounds,  nor  a 
stable  of  running  horses,  nor  a  large 
farm,  nor  a  good  library.  The  list  only 
cuuld  interi-st  me;  but  it  is  singular  that 
a  man  of  forlun'*,  who  chooses  to  pass 
nine  months  of  the  year  in  the  country, 
should  have  none  of  them. 

According  to  our  present  design,  Mrs. 
G.  and  myself  return  to  Bath  about  the. 
beginning  of  next  month.  I  shall  pro- 
bably make  but  a  short  stay  with  her, 
and  defer  ray  Derbyshire  journey  till 
another  year.  Sufficient  for  the  summer 
is  the  evil  <hereof,  viz.  one  distant  coun- 
try excursion.  Natural  inclination,  the 
prosecution  of  my  great  woik,  and  the 
conclusion  of  my  Lenborough  business, 
plead  strongly  in  favour  of  London. 
However  I  desire,  and  one  always  finds 
time  for  what  one  really  desires,  to  vi- 
sit Sheffield- Place  before  the  end  of  Oc- 
tober, should  it  only  be  for  a  few  days.. 
I  know  several  houses  where  I  am  invit- 
ed to  think  myself  at  home,  but  I  know 
no  other  where  1  seem  inclined  to  accept 
of  the  invita:iion.  I  forgot  to  tell  you, 
that  I  have  declined  the  publication  of 
Lord  Chesterfield's  Letters.  The  public 
will  see  them,  and  upon  the  whole,  I 
think,  with  pleasure;  but  the  family 
were  strongly  bent  against  it;  and  espe- 
cially on  Deyverduii's  account,  I  deemed 
it  more  prudent  to  avoid  making  thena 
my  personal  enemies. 


LETTER    CCLXXXVL 
The  same  to  the  same, 

Jamiarj'SP,  1774. 

T  AM  now  getting  acquainted  with  au- 
■^  tliors,  managers,  Sec.  good  company 
to  know,  but  not  to  live  with.  Yester- 
day I  dined  at  the  Briiish  Cofiee-house, 
with  Garrick,  Coleman,  Goldsmith, 
Macpherson,  John  Hume,  &c.  I  am 
this  moment  come  from  Coleman's  Man 
of  Bubineys.  We  dined  at  the  Shake- 
speare,  and  went  in  a  body  to  support 
it.  IJctwoen  friends,  though  we  got  fl 
verdict   for  our  client,    his   cause  was 

but 


f 
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but  a  bad  one.  It  Is  a  very  conruseH  mis- 
cellany of  several  plays  and  laics;  sets 
out  brilliantly  enough,  but  as  we  arl- 
vancc  tlic  plot  grows  thicker,  the  wit 
thinner,  till  the  iiickj  fall  of  the  curtain 
preserves  us  Ironi  total  chaos. 

Bentinck-strcet  has  visited  NVelbeck- 
strcet.  Sappho  is  very  happy  that  she 
is  there  yet :  on  Shefiiild-place  she 
squints  with  regret  and  gratitude.  Mam- 
ma consulted  me  about  buying  coals ; 
we  cannot  get  any  round  ones.  Quintus 
Is  gone  to  head  the  civil  war.  Of  Mj-s. 
*  *  *  *  I  have  nothing  to  say.  1  have 
got  my  intelligence  for  insuring,  and 
will  immediately  get  the  preservative 
against  fire.  Foster  has  sent  me  eight- 
and-lwenty  pair  of  Paris  silk  stockings, 
with  an  intimation  that  my  lady  wished 
for  half-a-dozen.  1  hty  are  much  at  her 
service;  but  if  she  will  look  into  David 
JIuine's  Essay  on  National  Characters, 
she  will  see  that  I  durst  not  offer  them 
to  a  Queen  of  Spain.  Sachez  qu'ime 
feine  d  Espagne  n'a  poini  de  jambes, 
^dieu* 


LETTER    CCLXXXVII. 
The  same  to  the  same. 

April  13th,  1774. 

AT  length  I  am  a  little  more  at  liberty. 
Godfrey  Clarke  goes  out  of  town 
this  morning.  Instead  of  going  directly 
into  Derbyshire,  where  he  would  havp 
been  oyeru  helmed  with  visits,  &c.  he  has 
taken  his  sister,  brother,  and  aunts  to  a 
villa  near  Farnham,  in  which  he  has  the 
happiness  of  having  no  neighbourhood. 
If  my  esteem  and  friendship  for  Godfrey 
bad  been  capable  of  any  addition,  it 
would  have  been  very  much  increased  by 
the  manner  in  which  he  felt  and  lamented 
bis  father's  death,  lie  is  now  in  very  differ- 
ent circumstances  than  before  ;  instead  of 
an  easy  and  ample  allowance,  he  has  taken 
possession  of  a  great  estate,  with  low  rents 
and  high  incumbrances,  i  hope  the  one 
may  make  amends  for  the  other :  under 
your  conduct  I  am  sure  they  would,  and 
lb«ve  freely  offered  him  yuor  assistance, 
in  case  he  should  wish  to  apply  lor  it, 

In  the  mean  time  I  must  not  forget 
my  own  affairs,  which  seem  to  be  cover- 
ed with  inextricable  perplexity.  *  *  », 
as  I  mentioned  about  a  century  ago, 
promised  to  see  *  *  •  and  his  attorney, 


and  to  oil  the  wheels  of  the  arbitration. 
As  yft  I  have  not  heard  from  him.  I 
have  some  thoughts  of  writing  mj/srl/ to 
the  jockey,  stating  the  various  steps  of 
the  affair,  and  offering  him,  with  polite 
firmness,  the  immediate  choice  of  chan- 
cery or  arbitration. 

For  the  time,  however,  1  forgot  all  these 
difiicultics,  in  the  present  enjoyment  of 
Deyverdun's  company  ;  and  1  glory  in 
thinking,  that  although  my  house  is 
small,  it  is  jgst  of  a  sufficient  size  to 
hold  my  real  friends,  male  aud  femaU ; 
among  the  latter  my  Lady  holds  *the  very 
first  place. 

We  are  all  quiet.— American  business 
is  suspended  and  almost  forgot.  'J  he 
other  day  we  had  a  brisk  report  of  a  Spa. 
iiish  war.  It  was  said  they  ..had  taken 
one  of  our  Leeward  Islands.  |t  since 
turns  out,  that  we  are  the  invaders,  but 
the  invasiwi  is  trifling. 

Bitfi  oblige  non  (ut  present)  for  your 
invitation.  I  wish  my  Lady  and  you 
would  come  up  to  our  masquerade  the 
third  of  May.  The  finest  thing  ever 
been.  We  sup  in  a  transparent  lemple 
that  costs  four  hundred  and  fifty  pounds. 


LETTER    CCLXXXVIIL 
The  same  to  the  same, 

Eentinck-street,  Sept.  10th,  1774. 
OiNCE  lleberden  is  returned,  I  ihinlc 
^  the  road  lies  plain  belore  you,  I  meau 
the  turnpike  road;  the  only  party  which 
in  good  b'.iise  can  be  embraced  is,  without 
delay,  to  bring  my  Lady  to  Bentinck- 
street,  where  you  may  inhabit  two  or 
three  nights,  and  have  any  advice  (Tur- 
ton,  Heberden,  &c.)  which  the  town  may 
afford,  in  a  case  that  most  assuredly  ought 
not  to  be  trifled  with.  Do  this  as  you 
value  our  good  opinion.  The  Cantabs 
are  strongly  in  tiie  same  sentiments, 
'i'here  Can  be  no  apprehensions  of  late 
hours,  &c.  as  none  of  Mrs.  II. 's  raking 
acquaintance  are  in  town.  <•••** 
You  give  me  no  account  of  the  works, 
)\'hen  do  you  inhabit  the  library  X  Turn 
pvcr — great  tliing.t nuuitj/ou. 

It  is  surely  infinite  condescension  for  n 
senator  to  bestow  his  attention  on  the 
afiairs  of  a  juryman.  A  senator  ?  Yes, 
Sir,  at  last 

3  U  -,r-,  QuOJ 
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——  Quod  ....  Diyum  promiftcre  ncrno 

Aixicrct,  volvemla  dio,  en  atlulit  ultro. 

Ycsteniay  morning,  about  half  an  hour 
alter  seven,  as  I  was  destroying  an  army 
of  Barliarians,  I  heart!  a  <loiible  rap  at 
the  (luor,  and  my  frientl  *  *  ♦  •  •  was 
soon  introduced.  After  some  idle  con- 
versation 1  e  told  me,  that  if  I  was  de- 
sirous of  bring  iri  parliament,  he  had  an 
iadfptndi'iit  seat  very  much  at  my  ser- 
vice •  •  •  •  This  is  a  line  provptct 
ojH-ning  upon  me,  and  if  next  spring  I 
bhr<uld  take  my  seat,  and  publish  my 
book.  It  will  be  a  very  memorable  a;ra  in 
my  lile.  I  am  ignorant  whether  my  bo- 
ifxigh  will  be  *  .  You  despise  bo- 
Hi;jhs,  and  fly  at  nubler  game.  Adieu. 


LETTER     CCLXXXIX. 
The  same  to  the  same. 

Boodle's,  Jan.  31st,  1775. 

OoMETiMES  people  do  not  write  be- 
cause  thry  are  too  idle,  and  some- 
times because  they  are  too  busy.  The 
former  was  usually  my  case,  but  at  pre- 
sent it  is  the  latter.  The  fate  of  Europe 
and  America  seems  fully  sufficient  to 
take  up  the  time  of  one  man  ;  and  espe- 
cially of  a  man  who  gives  up  a  great 
deal  of  time  for  the  pur^iose  of  public 
and  priviite  information.  I  think  I  have 
sucked  Mimduit  and  Hutcheson  very 
dry;  and  if  my  conlidence  whs  equal  to 
jny  eloquence,  and  my  eloquence  to  my 
Jviiowledge,  perhaps  I  might  make  no 
vtry  intolerable  ^peaker.  At  all  events, 
I  tancy'I  shall  try  to  expose  nijself! 

Semper  cpo  auditor  tantiini  ?   nunquaiiinc  icpo- 
uain? 

for  my  own  part,  I  am  more  and  more 
convinced  that  we  have  both  the  right  and 
the  power  on  our  side,  and  that,  though 
the  (iTiiit  may  be  accitnpanied  with  some 
melancholy  circumstances,  we  are  now 
arrived  at'  the  decisive  moment  of  pie- 
tirving,  or  of  losing  for  ever,  both  our 
trade  nud  empire.  We  e.xpect  next 
'J  hursday  or  I'riday  to  be  a  very  gnat 
day.  Hitbeito  we  have  been  chiefly  em- 
ployed in  leading  papers,  and  rejecting 
ti:i lions.  Tftiiions  were  brought  from 
ondut'.,'  Hristoi,  Norwich,  ^c.  framed 
I  y  partyi  and  Ursigned  tu  delay.     l\y  th^ 


aid  of  sfme  parliamentary  quirks,  thoy 
have  been  all  referred  to  a  separate  iniit- 
tive  committee,  which  Burke  calls  a  c:>in- 
niitlee  of  oblivion,  and  are  now  consider- 
ed as  dead  in  law.  I  could  write  you 
flfly  little  House  of  Commons  stories,  but 
from  their  number  and  nature  tiiey  suit 
a  conference  bitter  than  a  letter.  Our 
general  uivisions  are  about  two  bunMred 
and  fifty  to  eighty  or  ninety.     Adieu. 


LETTER    CCXC. 

The  same  to  (he  same. 

rebruary  8tli,   1775. 

T    AM    not   d d,  according  to  your 

■^  charitable  wishes,  because  1  have  not 
acted;  there  was  such  an  inundation  of 
speakers,  young  speakers  in  every  sense 
uf  the  word,  both  on  Thursday  in  the 
grand  coinmittee,  and  Monday  on  the 
report  to  the  House,  that  neither  Lord 
George  Germaine  nor  myself  could  liiid 
room  for  a  single  word.  The  princip«»l 
men  both  days  were  P^)X  and  Wedder- 
burne,  on  thtf  opposite  si  ties;  the  latter 
displayed  his  usual  talents ;  the  former, 
taking  the  vast  compass  of  the  quet>tion 
before  us,  discovered  powers  for  regular 
debate,  which  neither  bis  friends  hoped, 
nor  his  enemies  dreaded.  We  voted  an 
address,  (three  huiKtied  and  Jour  to  ope 
hundred  and  five,)  of  lives  and  fortunes, 
declaring  Massathussets  Bay  in  a  state 
of  rtbellion.  Moie  troops,  but  I  fear 
not  enough,  go  to  America,  to  make  an 
army  of  ten  thousand  men  at  lioston; 
three  generals,  Howe,  Hurgoyne,  and 
Clinton.  in  a  few  days  we  stop  the 
ports  of  New  Eiioland.  I  cannot  write 
volumes;  but  I  urn  more  and  more  con- 
vinced, that  with  firmness  all  may  go 
well;  jft  I  sometimes  doubt.  I  am  now 
wtiting  with  ladies,  (bir  S.  I'orten  and 
hi>  bride,)  and  two  card-tables,  in  the 
library.  As  to  my  silence,  judge  cf  my 
situation  by  last  INIonday.  1  am  on  the 
Grentillian  committee  ot  Downtsn.  We 
always  sit  from  ten  to  three  and  a  half; 
after  which,  that  day,  I  went  into  the 
HouM>,  and  sat  till  three  in  the  moruing. 
Adieu.' 


LErTER 
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LETTER    CCXCI. 

The  same  to  the  same. 


February  23tb,   T7o. 


ness,  of  study,  nnd  of  society,  which  I 
always  imajjincil  I  slumlt),  and  now  Jind 
1  d'.)  like.  Whether  the  House  of  Com- 
mons may  ever  prove  <>f  be.".ftit  to  my- 
self or  country,  is  !if;<)th<T  q«i'sii()n.  As 
yet  I  have  been  ninty.  In  tla*  coiirve  of 
•  Hir  Aincricrtii  aflairs,  I    have  some  i;ncs 


^y-E  go  on  vvith  rc^urd  t-  America,  if  hnd    a  ^vi^h  to  speak,   but  thouch  I   Mt 

ue  can  be  said  to  go  on;  for  .,n  f.lcrably   prrparcd    as   to   ttie   malt.  r.  1 

ast  Monday  a  concil.ato.v  motion  of  a!-  .]rea.!ed  cNpos.ni;  mystlf  in  the  manner 

owinc;  the  Coh.n.es  to   tax   ihc-uiMdvos  «»,<    remained   in   my  seat  safe,   b.i.  in! 


I 

Jo 

'WA<  inrroduced  Ity  Lord  North,  in  the 
midst  of  lives  and  fortune^,  war  and  fa. 
ii>iii«.  We  went  into  the  I  louse  in  Cv)n- 
iii-^ion,  i^wry  moment  t-.\pecling  that  the 
Bedfords  would  fly  into  r-he'ilion  asjjHinst  K'nlsoFau 
those  nieas>urt's.  Lord  North  rose  six 
times  to  Kppease  the  storm,  but  a!I  m 
vain  ;  till  at  len(;th  Sir  Gilbert  declared 
for  iidministratioii,  and  the  troops  all 
lallied  under  their  proper  stan<lard.  On 
Wcdnesflay  we  had  the  Middlesex  elec- 
tion. J  was  a  patriot:  sat  by  the  Lord 
Mayor,  who  spoke  wdl,  and  with  tem- 
per, but  before  the  end  of  the  debate  till 
fast  asleep.  I  am  still  a  mute  ;  it  is 
more  tremendous  than  I  imagined;  the 
great  speakers  li!l  me  with  despair,  the 
bad  ones  with  Iciror. 

When  do  you  move?  My  Lady  an- 
swered like  a  woman  of  sense,  spirit,  and 
good  nature.  Neither  she  nor  I  cmil.l 
bear  it.     She  was  rinlit,  and  the  Duchess 

of  Braganza  would   have  lUiide   the  same     S'^^'xild  beinuchmoreaddicied  toacontrary 
answer.     Adieu.  extreme,    l  he /tea^/ is  now  |jriniing  ;   true, 

but  it  was  written  lastyearand  tlie  year  be- 
fore. 'Ihe  first  chapter  has  been  composed 
dc  nouvenu  three  times  ;  the  st-coad  txeice, 
and  all  the  others  have  undergone  reviews, 
corrections,  &c.  As  to  the  tail,  it  is  per- 
fectly formed  and  digested,  (and  were  I 
so  much  given  to  self-conteni  and  hustf,) 
it  is  almost  all  written.  The  ecclesiastical 
T  HARDLY  know  how  to  take  up  the  part,  lor  instJiice,  is  wntien  out  in  foqr- 
"*■  pen,  1  talked  in  my  last  of  two  or  tt'fn  sheets,  which  I  mean  to  n-Jhni/ie 
three  posti^,  ami  I  am  almost  ashamed  t()  from  beginning  to  end.  As  to  the  friendly 
caicuUie  how  ir.any  have  elapsed.  1  critic,  it  is  very  dillicult  to  find  one  who. 
will  en  ieavour  for  the  future  to  be  less  has  Uisure,  candour,  freedom,  and  ktiow- 
scaiidaUnis.  Only  believe  that  my  heart  ledge  sufiicient.  However,  Uiitt  and  Dey- 
is  innocent  of  the  laziness  of  my  haml.  I  verdun  have  read  and  obsirvcd.  .After 
tU>  not  mean  to  have  recourse  to  the  stale;  all,  the  public  is  the  best  tritic.  I  print 
and  absurd  excuse  of  basii;ess,  though  I  no  more  than  five  hundred  copies  of 
have  really  had  a  very  considerable  hurry  first  of  the  edition  ;  and  the  second  Qas,  it 
of  new  parliamentary  business,  one  day,  Irequently  happens  to  my  betters)  may 
for   instance,  of  seventeen  hours,    from     receive  many  improvemtnts. 


gloiiou?!.  Upon  the  whole,  (though  I 
sfill  iKlieve  1  shall  try,)  I  doubt  whe- 
ther Nuture,  not  ibat  in  some  instances 
I  am  ungrateful,  has  given  me  the  ta- 
orator,  and  1  led  that  I  came 
into  parliament  much  loo  late  to  exert 
them.  Do  y(ju  hear  of  Port  Kliot  com- 
ing to  Hath?  and,  above  all,  do  you 
hear  of  Charles  street  coming  to  r>en- 
tinck-street,  in  its  way  to  Kssex,  ^c. 
.'\dieu.     Dear  Ma  laiu.  Sec. 


LETTER    CCXCIIL 

Ednard  Gibbon,  Esq.  to  J.  B.  IIj!- 
rojjd,  Liq. 

Bei»tinck-stre(t,  Ang,  tst,   17T5. 
X^OL'ii  apprehensions   of  a   precipitate 
■*-    work,  &c.  are  perfectly  groundless.  I 


LETTER    CCXCI  L 

EJuard  Gibbon,  Esq.  to  Mrs.  Gibbon. 

March  SOtii,   1775. 
Dear  ^Lldaln, 


tea  in  the  morning  till  between  three  and 
four  the  next  inirnii  g.  It  is,  upon  the 
whole,  an  agivi-able  improvement  in  my 
]ilc,  and  lorius  just  the  mixture  ^)f  busi- 


So  much 
for  llvine.  We  have  nothing  new  froai. 
America.  But  I  can  veniuie  to  assure 
you,  that  administratiou  is  n«  vv  as  una- 
iiimuus  and  decided  as  the  occiuion  re., 
3  U  -J  quires. 
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quires,  Soraclhing  will  be  done  this 
year;  but  in  the  fepriiig  the  force  of  the 
country  will  be  exerted  to  the  utmost. 
Scotch  Highlanders,  Irish  Papists,  Ha- 
noverians, Canadians,  Indians,  &c.  ^vill 
all  in  various  shapes  be  employed.  Par- 
liament meets  the  first  week  in  Novem- 
ber. 1  think  his  Catholic  Majesty  may 
be  satisfied  with  his  summer's  amuse- 
ment. 'Ihe  Spaniards  fought  with  great 
bravery,  and  made  a  line  retreat;  but 
our  Algerine  friends  surpassed  them  as 
much  in  couduct  us  in  number.     Adieu. 


LETTER    CCXCIV. 
Ths  tame  to  the  same. 


Almack's,  June  2^th,  1776. 
IS,  vos,  I  am  alive,  and  well  ;  but 


V 

-*-      what  shall   I  say  ?     Town    grows 
empty,    and   this  house,    where  1   have 
passed  very  agreeable  hours,  is  the  only 
place  which  still  unites  the  flower  of  the 
English  youth.  The  stile  of  living,  though 
iomtu:hat  cNpensivo,  is  exceedingly  plea- 
sant,   and,  notwithstanding  the  rage  of 
play,  I   have   found    more  entertaining, 
and   even   rational  society  here,  than  in 
any  other  club  to  which  1  belong.     Mrs. 
Gibbon  still  hangs  in  suspense,  and  seems 
to  consider  a  town-cxpedilion  with  hor- 
ror.    I   think,    however,    that   she  will 
be  soon  in  motion  ;  and  when  I  have  her 
in  Bentinck-streetj  we  shall  perhaps  talk 
of  a    Sheffield    excursion.      1    am    now 
deeply  engaged  in  the  reign  of  Constan- 
tino, and,    from   the  specimens  which  I 
have  already  seen,  1  can  venture  to  pro- 
mise, that  the  second  volume  will  not  be 
less  interesting  than    the  first.     The  fif- 
teen hundred  copies  are  moving  off  with 
decent  speed,    and  the   obliging    Cadell 
seems  to  mutter  something  of  a  third  edi- 
tion for  nextyear.  No  news  of  Deyverdun, 
or  his  French  translation.  What  a  lazy  dog ! 
Aladame  Neckor  has  been  gone  a  great 
while.     1  gave  her,  enpartant,  the  most 
solemn  a&su ranees  uf  following  her  paws 
in  less  than  two  months ;  but  the  voice  of 
indolence  begins  to  whisper  a  thousand 
difliculties,  and   unless   your  absurd   po» 
licy  should  thoroughly   provoke  me,  the 
Parisinn  journey  may  possildy  be  deter, 
red.     1  rejoice  in  the  progress  of  •  *  ♦  • 
towards   light.     We  are   in  expectation 
of  American  news.     Carleton  is  made  a 
Knight  of  the  Bath.     The  old  report  of 


Washington's  rcsigoation,  and  quarrel 
with  the  Congress,  seems  to  revive. 
Adieu. 


LETTER    CCXCV. 
The  same  to  the  same. 

Paris,  August  13,  IIVT. 

■VITT'ell,  and  who  is  the  culprit  now? 
^^     — Thus   far   had   I  written   in  the 
pride  of  my  heart,  and  fully  determined 
to  inflict  an  epistle  U))on  you,  even  betore 
I   received  any  answer  to  my  former;  I 
was  very  near  a  bull.     But  this  forward 
hah"  line  lays  ten  days  barren  and  inac^ 
tive,  till  its  generative  powers  were  ex- 
cited by  the   missive   which    I   received 
yesterday.     What   a   wretched    piece   of 
work  do  we  seem  to  lie  making  oJ  Jt  in 
America?    The  greatest  force  winch  any 
European  power  ever  ventured  to  trans- 
port into  that  continent,    is  not   strong 
enough   even   to  attack  the  enemy  ;  the 
naval   strength   of  Great  Britain   is   not 
sufficient  to  prevent  the  Americans  (they 
have  almost  lost  the  appellation  ol  ilebels) 
from  receiving  every  assistance  that  they 
wanted  ;  and  in   the  mean  time  you  are 
obliged  to  call  out  the  militia  to  defend 
your  own  coasts  against  their  privateers. 
You  possibly  may  expect  from  me  some 
account  of  the  designs  and   policy  of  the 
French   court,  but   J   choose  to  decline 
that  task  for  two  reasons:    1st,  Because, 
you  may   find   them  laid  open  in  every 
newspaper;  and  2dly,  Because  I  live  too 
much  with  their  courtiers  and   ministers 
to  know  any  thing  about  them.     1  shall 
only  say,  thai.  I  am  not  under  any  im- 
mediate   apprehensions    of  a  w«r    with 
France.     It   is  much    more  pleasant   as 
well  as  profitable  to  view   in   safety  tho 
raging   of   the   tempest,  occasionally   to 
pick  up  some  pieces  of  the  wreck,  and 
to  improve  their  trade,  their  agriculture, 
and  their  finances,  while  the  two  coun- 
tries are  lento  cullisa  duello.     Far  from 
taking  any  step  to  put  a  speedy  end  to 
this  astonishing  dispute,  I  should  not  b« 
surprised    if  next  summer  they  were  to 
lend  their  cordial  assistance  to  England, 
as  to  the  weaker  party.     As  to  my  per* 
sonal    engagement  with    the    D.  of   11. 
I  recollect  a  few  slight  skirmishes,    but 
nothing    that    deserves    the    name    of  a 
general  engagement.     The  extravagance 
of  some   disputants,    both   French  and 
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English,  who  have  espoii«od  the  cause  of 
America,  sometimes  inspires  me  with  an 
extraordinary  vigour.  Upon  ihe  whole, 
I  find  it  much  easier  to  defend  tlie,  jus- 
tice than  the  policy  of  our  measures; 
but  there  are  certain  cases,  where  what- 
ever is  repugnant  to  sound  policy  ceases 
to  be  just. 

'Ilie  more  I  see  of  Paris,  the  more  I 
like  it.  The  regular  course  of  the  so- 
ciety in  which  I  live  is  easy,  polite, 
and  entertaining;  and  almost  every  day 
is  marked  by  the  acquisition  of  some 
new  acquaintance,  who  is  worth  culti- 
vating, or  who,  at  least,  is  worth  remem- 
bering. To  the  great  admiration  of  the 
French,  I  regularly  dine  and  regularly 
sup,  .drink  a  dish  of  strong  C(  ffee  after 
each  meal,  and  find  my  stomach  a  citi- 
zen of  the  world.  The  spectacles,  (par- 
ticularly the  Italian,  and  above  all  the 
French  Comedies,)  which  are  open  the 
whole  summer,  afford  me  an  agreeable 
relaxation  from  company;  and  to  shew 
you  that  I  frequent  them  from  taste, 
end  not  from  idleness,  I  have  not  yet 
seen  the  Colisee,  the  Vauxhall,  the  Boul- 
vurds,  or  any  of  those  places  of  enter- 
tainment which  constitute  Paris  to  most 
of  our  Countrymen.  Occasional  trips  to 
dine  or  sup  in  some  of  the  thousand 
country-houses  which  are  scattered  round 
the  environs  irf"  Paris,  serve  to  vary  the 
scene.  In  the  mean  while  the  summer 
insensibly  glides  away,  and  the  fatal 
month  of  October  approaches,  when  I 
must  change  the  house  of  Madame 
Necker  for  the  House  o(  Commons.  I 
regret  that  I  could  not  choose  the  win- 
ter, instead  of  the  summer,  for  this  ex- 
cursion: I  should  have  found  many  va- 
luable persons,  and  should  have  preserved 
others  whom  I  have  lost  as  I  began  to 
know  them.  The  Duke  de  Choiseul, 
who  deserves  attention  both  for  himself 
and  for  keeping  the  best  house  in  Paris, 
passes  seven  months  of  the  year  in  Tou- 
raine;  and  though  I  have  been  tempted, 
1  consider  vvith  horror  a  jourtiey  of  sixty 
leagues  into  the  country,  'i'hc  Princess 
of  Bcauyeau,  who  is  a  most  superior  wo- 
man,  had  been  absent  about  six  weeks, 
und  does  not  return  till  the  24th  of  this 
month.  A  large  body  of  recruits  will  be 
assembled  by  the  F«mtainbleau  journey; 
but  in  order  to  have  a  thorough  know- 
ledge of  this  splendid  country,  1  ought  to 
stay  till  the  month  of  January  ;  and  if  I 
?ould  be  sure  that  Opposition  would   be 


as  tranquil  as  they  were  last  year.  —  I 
think  your  lifi;  has  been  as  animated,  or, 
at  least,  as  tumultuous,  and  I  envy  you 
Lady  Payne,  &c.  much  more  than  either 
the  Primate,  or  the  Chief-justice.  Let 
not  the  generous  breast  of  my  Lady  be 
torn  by  the  black  serpents  of  envy.  She 
still  possesses  the  first  place  in  the  senti- 
ments of  her  slave  :  but  the  adventure  of 
the  fan  was  a  mere  accident,  owing  to 
Lord  Carmarthen.  Adieu.  I  think  you 
may  be  satisfied.  1  say  nothing  of  my 
terrestrial  affairs. 


LETTER    CCXCVL 

T/ie  same  to  the  same, 

February  6th,  1779. 
XTou  are  quiet  and  peaceable,  and  do 
■*■  not  bark,  as  usual,  at  my  silonce.  To 
reward  you,  I  would  send  you  some  news, 
but  we  are  asleep;  no  foreign  intelligence, 
except  the  capture  of  a  frigate  ;  no  cer- 
tain accounts  from  the  West  Indies,  and 
a  dissolution  of  parliament,  which  seems 
to  have  taken  place  since  Christmas.  In 
the  papers  you  will  see  negociations, 
changes  of  departments,  &c.  and  1  have 
sotiie  reason  to  believe  that  those  reports 
arc  not  entirely  without  foundation. 
Portsmouth  is  no  longer  an  object  of 
speculation ;  the  whole  stream  of  all 
men,  and  all  parties,  run  one  way.  Sir 
Hugh  is  disgraced,  ruined,  &c.  &c.; 
and  as  an  old  wound  has  broken  out 
again,  they  say  he  must  have  his  leg  cut 
oti'  as  soon  as  he  has  time.  In  a  night 
or  two  we  shall  be  in  a  blaze  of  illumi- 
natioh,  from  the  zeal  of  naval  heroes, 
land  patriots,  and  tallow-chandlers;  the 
last  are  not  the  least  sincere.  I  want  to 
hear  some  details  of  your  military  and 
familiar  proceedings.  By  your  silence  I 
suppose  you  admire  Davis,  and  dislike 
my  pamphlet ;  yet  such  is  the  public 
foliy,  that  we  have  a  second  editioH  in 
the  press:  the  fashionable  style  of  the 
clergy,  is  to  say  they  have  not  read  it. 
If  Waria  does  not  take  care,  I  shall 
write  a  much  sharper  invective  against 
her,  for  ttut  answering  my  diabolical 
hook.  My  Lady  carried  it  down,  wlih 
a  solemn  promise  that  I  should  rcci-ivo 
an  naasiisted  French  letter.  Yet  I  em- 
brace the  lillle  animal,  as  well  as  my 
Lady,  and  the  Spes  altera  UQwa» 
Adieu. 

3  U  J  There 
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Spauiib  mediation. 

LETTER    CCXCVII. 

EJ'>ear<l  Gtl/'pn,  Esq.    to  the  Right  Hon. 
Lord  a/iellUId. 


I 


Lausannf,  September  30th,  17S3. 
AunivKD  safe  in  harbour  last  Satur- 
day, the  '27 ih  instart.  about  ti:i 
o'clock  in  the  mornitig;  but  as  tl»e  post 
only  goes  out  twice  a  wp<.'k,  it  was  not 
in   my   power  to  write   before   this  day 


tunes;  hoar,  aiid   pity!     The  d.iy  after 
my  arrival  (S  imiay)  we  had  just  tinished 
a  temperate  dinner,  and  intcmled  a  rcjund 
of  visits  on    foot,  <7<3//e-i«  naus   le   bra', 
when,    mobt   unforluoaitiy,     Devverduu 
proposed  to  shew    me    somethiim  in  the 
court;    \vf    b<  lily   and  sncCi.'>stuMy    as- 
cended a  flight  of  stone  steps,   but  jn  the 
descent  I  misled  my  footing,  and  ^traineil, 
or  sprained,   my  ancle    in  a  painful  nian* 
r.er.     My  old    latmt   enemy,    (I  do  not 
nit'nn    the    lievil,)  who  is  always  on  the 
watch,  ha*'  nia(ifan  u'lgt-nerons  use  of  his 
advantajie,  and  I  much  Icur  that  my  ar- 
rival at  Lausanne  will   be  marked   with  a 


Except  one  day,    between   Langres  ami  lit  of  the  g"Ut,    thuuah  it  is  quite  unnt- 

I5e$:inco!i,  which  was  laborious   enoup,h,  ctssary  that  the  intelligeni:.e  or  suspicion 

I    finished    my    easy   and    gentle   airinc;  sli-uM  lind  its  way  to  Ba.th.     Yesterday 

without  any   fatigue,  either  of  mind  or  aflernoo'n  I    lay,  or  -^t  least  sat,  in  state 

bodv.       I    found     Deyverdun    well    and  to  receive  visit*,  and  at  the  same  moment 

happy,    but    much   more    happy   at    the  my   room   was   fille<l   with    fi-ur  dilU'rent 

sit'ht  of  a  friend,    and   the  accomplish-  nations.     The  loudest   of  these  nation* 

Inent  of  a  scheme  which  he  had  so   long  was  the  single  voice  of  the  Abljc  Raynal, 

and    impatiently    <icsircd.     llis    garden,  who,    like  \our   friend,    has   chosiii   this 

terrace,  and  park,    have  even  exceeded  place  for  the  asjinm  of  freedom  Jind  his- 

the    mo-'t   sanguine  of    my  e.vpecfations  tory.      His   conversaUon,    whicli   might 

and    remrmbrancfs;    and    you   yourself  be    very   agree  able,  is  intolerably   lou<l, 

cannot  have  forgotten  the  cliarming  pros-  peremptory,  and  in*.ihi.t;  and  you  uculd 

pect  of  the  lake,  the  mountains,  and  the  imagine  that  he  alone  was  the   monarch 

Ijeclivify  of  ths   Pays  de  V'aud.      But  as  and    legislator  of  the  world-     Adieu.     I 

human  lil'e  is  perpetually  chequered  with  embrace  my  I.ady,  and  the  infants.  Witit 

rood  and  evil,  I  have  found  some  disap-  regard   to  the  important  transactions  lor 

pointraenfs  on   my    arrival.      The    easy  which  you  arc  tcnstiluted    plcnipotenti- 

n.iture  of  Dcyvcrdnn,  his  indolence,  and  ary,   I  expect  with  son.e  impatience,  but 

his  impritience,had  prompted  him  to  reckon  with    pi-rfect    conlidencf,    the    risult    oi 

too  positively  that  his   house   would    be  jour  labours.     You  may  rt-meinber  what 

vacant  at  Michaelmas;  some  unforeseen  1   mentioiu-d  of  my  conversation  with     * 


<lifficulties  have  arisen,  or  have  been  dis- 
covered when  it  was  already  too  la  if, 
and  the  consummation  of  our  hopes  is 
(1  am  much  afraid)  postponed  to  nexl 


about  the  place  of  .Minis- 
ter at  liirn:  I  have  talked  it  over  with 
Deyverdun,  who  does  not  dislike  the 
idea,  provided  this  place  was  allowed   to 


spring.     At  fust  1  was  knocked  down  by  be    my  villa,  durijig  at  least    iwo-lhirdk 

(he  unexpected  lhundfr-U)lt,   but  1  have  ot  the  year;  but  for  ray  part,  I  am  suitt 

gradually    been   reconrihd    to    my  fate,  that     *     ♦     *     ♦     »     are  worth   more 

and    have  granted   a    free  and   gracious  iban  ministerial  friendship  and  gratitude; 

pardon  to  my  friend.     As  his  own  apart-  so  I  am   inclineil   to  iliiiik,   that  they  are 

ment,    which  alforded   me  a    Innporary  preferable    to  an  oflice  which  would    be 

shelter,  is  much  too  narrow  for  a  s- tt led  piocured    with    difticully,    enjoyed   with 

residence,  we  hired  for  the  winter  a  con-  constraint  an(i   expenoe,  and    lost,    pcr- 


Tcnient  ready-fiirni»^hed  apartment  in  the 
nearest  part  of  t!ic  Hue  de  Uourg,  whose 
birk  door  lends  in  t!jre»*  steps  to  the  ter- 
Mcc  and  gardeu,  as  often  as  a  ttdcrable 
day  shall  tempt  us  to  enjoy  their  beau- 
ties ;  and  this  arrangement  has  even  its 
advantage,  of  giving  us  time  to  delibe- 
rate and  provide,  before  we  enter  on  h 
larger  and  more  regular  establishment. 
But  this  is  not  the   sum  of  my  misfor- 


haps,  ucxt  April,  in  the  annua!  revulu- 
tions  of  our  domestic  Gi;vernmcnl, 
Again  adieu. 


LETTER 
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LETTKR    CCXCVIII. 

Edward  Gibbon^  Esq.   to  the  Right  Hun. 
Ladj/  Sheffield. 

Lausanne,  October  28th,  1T83. 

npH  E  ])rogress  of  my  gout  is  in  general  so 
regular,  aml-tliere  is  so  much  uni- 
formity in  the  History  of  its  D«fcline  and 
Fall,  that    1   have  hitherto  indulged  my 
lazinebs,  .without  much  shame  or  remorse, 
without  supposing  that  you  would  be  very 
anxious  fur  my  satety,   which  has  been 
sufficiently  provided  for  by  the  triple  care 
of  my   friend   Deyverdun,    my   humbler 
friend    Caplin,    and  a  very  conversable 
physician,  (not  the  famous  Tissot)  whose 
ordinary    fee   is   ten   batz,   about   fifteen 
pence  English.     After  the  usual  increase 
and   decrease  of  the  member  (for  it  has 
been  confined   to   the  injured  part)    the 
gout  has  retired   in   good  order,  and  the 
remains  of  wenkncKs,    which  obliged  me 
to  move  on  the  rugged  pavement  of  Lau- 
sanne with  a  stick,  or  rather  small  crutch, 
are  to  ho  ascribed    to   the  sprain,  which 
might  have  boen   a    much    more  serious 
business.      As  1  have  now  spent  a  month 
at  Lausanne,  you  will  enquire  with  much 
curiosity,   more  kindness,   and  some  mix- 
ture of  spite  ar.d  malignity,  how   far  the 
plnce  has  answered  my  expectations,  and 
whether  I  do   not  repent   of  a  resolution 
which  has  aDi>cared  so  rash  and  ridiculous 
to  my  ambitious  friends  ?     To  ihis  ques- 
tion, however  natural  and  reasonable,  I 
shall  not  return  an  immediate  answer,  for 
two  reasons :    1 .  /  have  not  yet  made  a 
fair  tiiaJ.    The  disapp>intment  and  delay 
with  regard   to    Deyverdun's  house,  will 
confine  us  this  winter  to  lodgings,  rather 
convenient  than  spacious  or  pleasant.     I 
am  only  beginning  to  recover  my  strength 
and   liberty,  and    to  look  about  on  per- 
sons and    tilings;    the   greatest   part  of 
those  persons  are  in  the   country  taken 
wp  with  their  vintage;  my  books  are  not 
yet  arrived,  and,  in  short,  1  cannot  look 
upon  myself  as  settled  in  that  comforta- 
ble way  which  you  and  I  understand  and 
relish.     Yet  the  weather  has  been  hea- 
venly,  and  till    this    time,    the    end    of 
October,  we  enjoy  the  brighrness  of  the 
sun,    and  somewhat  gently  complain  of 
its  immoderate  heat.       2-    If    I    should 
be   too  sanguine   in  explaining   my   >a- 
tisfacjion   lu   what    1   have   done,    you 


Would  ascribe   that    satisfaction  to  the 
novelty  of  the  scene,  and  the  inconstancy 
of  man  ;  and  I  deem  it  far  more  safe  and 
prudent  to  postpone  any  positive  declara- 
tion,    fill    I    am    placed    by   cxperier.ce 
beyond    the   danger   of    rcpentanc«;    and 
recantation.     Yi.t  of  one  ll.ing  1  am  sure, 
that  I  possess  in  this  country,  as  w«dl  as 
in    England,  the   best  cordial  of  life,  a 
sincere,  tOiider,  and  sensible fiiend,  adorn- 
ed with  the   most   valuabh    and  pleH«ant 
qualities  both  of  the  heart  and  head.    1  he 
inferior  enjoyments  of  leisure  and  society 
are  likewise   in   my   power;    and  in   ths 
short  excursions  whi'-h   1    have  iiitl>ertf» 
made,  I  have  commenced  or  renewed  my 
acquaintance  with  a  certain   numbrr  of 
persons,  more  especially  women,    (wiho, 
at  least  in   France  and  this  country,  are 
undouolodly    superior    to    our    prouder 
sc.x,)  of  rational  minds  and  elegnnt  man- 
ners.    I   breakfast  alone,   and  tiavc  de- 
clared that  I  receive  no  visits  in  a  morn- 
ing,   which   you  will    easily  suppose  is 
devoted   to  study.     I  find  it   impossible, 
witl'.out  inconvi-nience,  to  defer  my  diiiner 
beyond  two  o'clock.     We  have  got  a  vc  y 
good   woman  cook.     Deyverdun,  wh  >  \% 
somewhat  of  an   I'.picurean   philosopher, 
understands  the  managemt  nt   i>f  a  table, 
and  we  frequently  invite  a  guest  or  two  to 
share  our  luxurious,  but  not  extravagant 
repasts.     Tlie   afternoons  are  (an  I    will 
be  much  more  so  hereafter)  devoted    to 
society,  and   I   shall    find  it  necess<i«ry  to 
play  at  cards  much  oftener  than  in  Lou- 
don:  but   I   do    not  dislike   that  way  of 
passing  a  couple  of  hours,  and   I   shall 
not   be  ruined  at  shilling  whist.     As  yet 
I  hare  not  supped,  but  in  the  course  of 
the  winter  I   must  sometimt-s  sacrifice  an 
evening  «l)r()ad,  and  in  exchange  I  hope 
sometime*  to  steal  a  day  at  home,  with- 
out going  into  compjiny         *         •         ♦ 


*.  I  have  all  this  time  been  talking  to 
l^ord  ShefTield;  I  hopu  that  he  ha^  dis- 
patched my  afi'airs,  and  it  would  give  me 
pleasure  to  hear  that  1  am  uo  longer 
member  for  Lymington,  nor  Lord  of 
Lenburoi:gh.  Adieu.  I  feel  every  day 
that  the  distance  serves  only  to  make  me 
think  with  inore  teud«ruci>s  of  the  per- 
sons  whom  I  love« 
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LETTER    CCXCIX. 

t'Jward  Gibbon,  E$q.   to  the  Ri^ht  lion 
Lord  Sheffield. 

Lausanne,  November  14tb,  1783. 


complain  of  dissipation  than  of  iluliiess. 
As  I  told  lady  S.  I  am  rfraid  of  being 
too  rash  and  hasty  in  expressing  my  satis- 
faction ;  but  I  must  a^aiii  repeat,  that 
appearances  are  extremely  favourable.  I 
am  seu'-ible  that  genera!  praise  conveys 
ii!>  dibtinct  ideas,  but  it  is  very  dilliculc  to 
enter  imo  particulars  where  the  iadividu- 

LAST  Tuesday,  November  eleventh,  als  are  unknown,  or  inditferent  to  our 
after  plaguing  and  vexing  yourself  correspondent.  Vou  have  forgotten  the 
«11  the  morning,  a'bout  some  business  of  oW  generation,  and  in  twenty  years  a  new 
your  fertile  creation,  you  went  to  the  one  is  grown  no.  Death  has  swept  many 
Jlouse  of  Common,  and  passed  the  after-  from  ti»e  world,  and  chance  or  choice  has 
noon,  the  evening,  and  perhaps  the  night,  brought  many  to  this  place.  •  If  you 
without'  sleep  or  food,  stifled  in  a  close  en(iuiro  after  your  acquaintance  Cathe- 
room  by  the  heated  respiration  of  six  rine,  you  must  be  told,  that  she  is  soli- 
hundred  politicians,  inflamed  by  party  tary,  ugly,  blind,  and  universally  for- 
passion,  and  tired  of  the  repetition  of  gotten.  Your  later  t^ame,  and  our 
dull  nonsense,  which,  in  that  illustrious  common  goddess,  the  Eliza,  passed  a 
osseinbly,  so  far  outweighs  the  proportion  month  at  the  inn.  She  came  to  consult 
of  reason  and  eloquence.  On  the  same  Tissot,  and  was  acquainted  with  Cerjat. 
day,  after  a  studious  morning,  a  friendly  And  now  to  business.  «  *  • 
dinner,  and  a  cheertul  assembly  ot  both 

sexes,  I   retired  to  rest  at  eleven  o'clock,     *        *        *        *        ••»*• 
satisried  with   the  past  day,  and  certain     With  regard  to  meaner  cases,   these  are 
that  the  next  would  afforcJ  me  the  return     two,   which  you  can  and  will  undertake. 
of  the  same   (juiet  and   rational   enjoy     i.  As  1  have  not  renounced  my  country, 
tnents.     Which  has  the  better  bargain  ?     I  should  be  glad  to  hear  of  your  parlia- 
Seriously,  1  am  every  hour  more  grate-     rnentary  squabbles,  which  may  be  done 
ful  to  my  own  judgment  and   resolution,     with  small  trouble  and  expence.    After 
and  only  regret  that  I  so  long  delayed  the     an  interesting  debate,  my  Lady  in  due 
execution  of  a  favourite  plan,  which  I     time  may  cut  the  speeches  from  Wood- 
am  convinced   Is  the  best  adapted   to  my     fall.     You  will  write  or  dictate  any  cu- 
charactcr  and  inclinations.     Your  con-     rious  anecdote,  and   the  whole,  inclosed 
jecture   of   the    revolutions  of  my  face,     in  a  letter,  may  be  dispatched  to  Lau- 
when  I  heard  that  the  house  was  for  this     sanne.     2.    A    set  of  Wedgewood  china, 
winter  inaccessible,  is  probable,  but  false,     which    we    talked    of  in    London,    and 
I   bore  my  disappointment  with  the  tern-     which  would   be   most  acceptable   here, 
per  of  a  sage,  and  only  use  it  to  reader     As  you   have  a  sort  of  a  taste,  I  leave  to 
the    prospect    of    next   year   still    more     your  owu  choice  the  colour  and  the  pat- 
pleasing  to  my  imagination.      You   are     tern  ;  but  as  I  have  tlie  inclination  and 
likewise  mistaken,  in  imputing  my  fall  to     means   to  live  very   handsomely  Acr«,  I 
the  awkwardness  of  my  limbs.     The  same     desire  that  the  size  and  number  of  things 
accident  might  have  happened    to  blings*     may  be  adequate  to  a  plentiful  table.     If 
by  himself,  or  to  any  hero  of  tlie  age,     you   sec  Lord   Noit'i,   assure  him  of  my 
the  most  distinguished  for  his  bodi/i/  actU     gratitude;  had  he  been  a  more  success- 
xitif.     I   have    now   resumed   my   entire     ful  friend,    I  should  now   he  drudging  aC 
strength,  and  walk  with  caution,  yet  with     the   Board   of  Customs,  or   vexed  with 

speed  and  safety,  through  the  streets  of    business  in  the  amiable  society  of  . 

this  mountainous  city.  After  a  month  of  To  Lord  Loughborough  present  an  afiec- 
ihe  finest  autumn  I  ever  saw,  the  bise  tionate  sentiment ;  1  am  satisfied  of  his 
made  me  fvrl  my  old  acquaintance  ;  intention  to  serve  me,  if  I  had  not  been 
the  weather  is  now  milder,  and  this  pre.  in  such  a  fidget.  1  am  aure  you  will  not 
«enf  day  is  di.rk  and  rainy,  not  much  bet-  fail,  while  you  are  in  town,  to  visit  and 
ter  than  what  you  probably  enjoy  in  Eng-  comfort  poor  aunt  Kitty.  I  wrote  to 
land.  The  town  is  comparatively  empty,  her  on  my  iirsl  arrival,  and  she  may  bs 
but  ibe  Noblesse  are  reluming  every  day  as^ureil  that  I  will  not  neglect  her.  To 
from  thvir  chateaux,  and  I  already  per-  my  Lady  I  say  nothing  ;  we  have  now 
•civc  that  I  »hall  have  mure  leafcon  to    our  private  correspondence,  into  which 
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the  eye  of  an  husband  should  not  be  per-  Some  animals  ar«  m^de  to  live  in  (be 
mitted  to  intrude.  I  am  really  satisfied  water,  others  on  tuc  euilL,  many  io  tbe 
with  the  success  of  the  pamphlet;  not  air,  and  some,  as  ii  i:>  now  believed,  even 
only  because  I  have  a  sneaking  kindness  in  fire.  Your  present  hurry  of  f>arlia« 
for  the  author,  but  as  it  shews  me  that  ment  I  perfect  understand;  uheu  oppo- 
plain  sense,  full  information,  and  warm  sitiou  make  the  attack, 
spirit,  are  still  acceptable  in  the  world. 

Vou  talk  ot  Lausanne  as  a  place  of  retire-  Ilorjc 

ment,  yet,  from  the  situation  and    free-  Momcnto  cita  mors  Tcj.it,  ant  mcuhtu }«t«» 

dom  of  the  Pays  de  Vaud,   all  nations, 

and    all    extraordinary    characters,    are     But   when    the  minister    brings   forward 
astonished    to    meet    each    other.      The     any  strong  and   decisive  measure,  he  at 
Abbe   Raynal,    the  grand  Gibbon,    and     length  prevails;  but  his  progress  is  rc- 
Mercier,  author  of  the  Tableau  dc  Paris,     tarded  at  every  step,  and  in  every  stage 
have  been  in  the  same  room.     The  other     of  the  bill,    by  a  pertinacious,    though 
day  the  Prince  and   Princess  de  Ligne,     unsuccessful,  minority.     I  am  not  sorry 
the     Duke    and    Duchess    d'Ursel,    &c.     to  hear  of  the  splendour  of  Fox;  I   am 
came  from  Brussels  on  purpose  (literally     proud,  in  a  foreign  country,  of  his  fame 
true)  to  act  a  comedy  at     *     *     *     *     and  abilities,  and   our   little  animosities 
*     *,  in   the  country.      He   was  dying,     are  extinguished  by  my  retreat  from  th« 
and  could  not  appear;  but  we  had  come-     English  stage.     With  regard  to  the  sub- 
dy,  ball,  and  supper.     The  event  seems     stance  of  the   business,  I  scarcely  know 
to  have  revived  him;  for  that  great  man     what  to  think  :  the  vices  of  the  Company, 
is  fallen  from  his  ancient  glory,  and  bis     both  in  their    persons   hjuI  constitution, 
nearest    relations   refuse  to  see   him.     I     were  manifold  and  manifest ;  the  danger 
told  you  of  poor  Catherine's  deplorable     was  imminent,  and  such  an  empire,  with 
state;  but    Madame   de  Mescry,  at  the     thirty  millions  of  subjects,  wai  not  to  be 
age    of    sixty-nine,    is    still    handsome,     lost  for  trifles.     Yet,  on  tbe  other  haiui. 
Adieu.  the  f;iith  of  charters,  the  rights  of  pro- 

perty! I  hesitate  and  tremble.  Such  an 
innovation  would  at  least  require  that 
the  remedy  should  l>e  as  certain  as  the 
evil,  and  the  proprietors  may  perhaps 
insinuate,  thai  l-'iey  were  as  competent 
guardians  of  their  own  atlairs,  us  either 
*****  or  ****** 
♦.  Their  acting  without  a  salary,  seems 
childish,  and    their  not  being  removable 


LETTER    CCC. 

The  same  to  the  sa"e. 

Lausanne,   December  20th,  17S3. 
HAvr.  received    both    your  epistles; 
and  as    any  excuse  will  serve  a  man 


who  is  at  the  same   time  very  busy  and     by  the  Crown,  is  a  strange  and  dandier 


very  idle,  I  patiently  expected  the  se« 
cond,  before  1  entertained  any  thoughts 
of  answering  the   iirst.  *  *  * 


I  therefore  conclude,  that  on  every  prin- 
ciple of  common  sense,  before  this  mo- 
ment your  active  zeal  has  already  expel- 
led me  from  tbe  bouse,  to  which,  with- 
out regret,  1  bid  an  everlasting  farewell. 
The  agreeable  hour  of  five  o'clock  in  the 


ous  precedent.  But  cnouu,h  of  politics, 
which  1  now  begin  to  view  through  a 
thin,  cold,  distant  cloud,  yet  oot  with- 
out a  reasona'.'le  degree  of  curiosity  and 
patriotism.  Trom  the  papers  (especial- 
Iv  when  you  add  an  occasional  slice  oi 
the  Chronicle)  I  shall  be  tinply  in- 
formed of  facts  and  debates.  Troni 
you  I  expect  the  causes,  rather  tiian 
the  events,  the  true  springs  of  ac- 
tion,    and     those    interesting    anccdotri 


morning,  at  which  you  commonly  retire,  which    seldom   ascend    the    gurret  uf    a 

does  not  tend  to  revive  my  attachment;  Fieet-street  editor.     You  say  that  mir.y 

but  if  you  add    the  soft  hours  of  your  friends  (alias  acquaintance)  have  ^X|)te^s- 

morning  committee,   in  the  discussion  of  ed    curiosity  and  coiue.n;   1  should  not 

taxes,    customs,    frauds,  smugglers,  Ike.  wish  to  be  unmediaicly  lorgotten.     Thm 

I  think  1   should  beg  to  be  released  and  others  (you  once  mentioned  Gerard  lia- 

quietly  sent  to  the  gallies,  as  a  place  of  railton)  condemn  governmv.nt,  for  sutl  r- 

leisure  and  freedom.  Yet  I  do  not  depart  ing   tbe  departure  of  a   man  who  migl.t 

from  my  general  principles  of  toleration.  hav«  done  ihera   some  crtdit  and   some 
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»rrvire,  pr rKap*  n*  mnr h  as  * 
l»ims«-lf.  To  V  11,  in  \\u-  cf-nfiHi-nre  o* 
lfipi-il>bip,  Hnti  viJhfMit  either  J  rule  or  le" 
»fnim«i.t.  I  Mill  fiiiriy  own  tliHt  I  Mm  name- 
%bal  of  Ciorarii's  opinion  :  and  \i  I  did 
not  comp:ire  it  wiih  tb<*  rest  of  \v<  clia- 
ractcr,  1    s'lculfl  be  astoni>he(l    ti>nt     * 

•  ♦  *  *  suffered  me  to  depart, 
w'thotit  e\PM  a  civif  ans'.ver  to  my  letter. 
"WvTv  I  cnpible  of  hatinf;  a  man,  whom 
it  is  not  easv  to  bate,  1  should  find  my- 
self Hmply  revenged  by  *  *  *  *• 
hut  the  happv  sohIs  in  paradise  are  sus- 
rt  ptibjeonlyot"  l»)%e  and  pity,  and  thouj^h 
Lausanne  is  not  a  paradise,  more  c<tpcei 

•  ily  iM  winter,  I  do  assure  y<in,  in  sober 
prose,  ihHt  it  ha-^  hitnerto  fultiiled,  and 
even  surpassed,  my  warmest  expecta- 
lioiK.  »t  I  ot>en  cast  a  look  lowfud 
Slieflfield- Place,  where  j«u  now  repose, 
if  V'iU  can  repose,  riming  the  Christmas 
»ecess.  Embrace  my  Lady,  the  young 
lirtroness,  and  the  gentle  Louisa,  and  in- 
>iniiate  to  your  silent  consort,  thr.t  se- 
par»«te  lefteis  veqinie  jeparale  answers. 
Had  i  an  air  balloon,  the  i»reat  topic  of 
Modern  rony^rsntion,  1  would  call  upon 
vou  till  the  meeting  of  parliament, 
'I'ule. 


LETTER    CCCL 

EdiCard  Gibbon,  liaq.  to  Mrs.  Porfcii. 

I,-\ii»anne,  December  27th,  TloC. 
Dear  Madam, 
'T^HE  unforiitnute  arc  loud  and  loqua- 
'*'  rious  in  tlicir  complaints,  but  real 
htppihcss  is  CiUitent  with  its  own  silent 
«njoyment;  and  if  that  happiness  is  of  a 
<pi»et  uniform  kirul,  wc  sutler  days  and 
t\ecks  to  elapse  wi(h(uit  communicating 
our  sensations  \o  a  di-itant  friend.  Hy 
^ou,  therefore,  whgse  tcmi)er  and  uii- 
•lerst.mding  have  extracted  from  human 
life  on  every  occasion  the  best  and  most 
Comfortable  ingredients,  my  silence  will 
iilwuy*  be  interpreted  as  an  evidenco  of 
content,  and  you  would  only  be  alarmed 
(the  danger  it  not  at  h.uid)  by  the  too 
frequent  reprt-tion  of  my  letters.  Per- 
haps I  should  have  rciiituiued  to  slum- 
ber, I  don'i  ktiow  h«»w  Imig,  had  I  not 
been  uwakenul  by  the  anxiety  which  you 
ixpress  in  your  last  letter.       *       ♦       « 

From  thi-*  base  subject  I  axcend  to  one 
nhuh  niuic  seriously  and   strongly  en- 


gages your  thoughts,  the  consiilcration 
of  mv  hi'.ilth  and  happiness.  And  you 
will  give  me  cr-dit  when  I  assure  you 
with  sincerity,  that  I  have  not  rep-rited 
a  single  mofuent  of  the,  stop  which  f  have 
taknn,  aid  that  t  only  regret  t!ie  not 
having  execute  I  the  saine  design  two,  or 
rive,  or  even  ten  ynars  ago.  By  fins  time 
I  miglif  have  returned  independj-nt  and 
rich  to  my  natve  country;  I  should  have 
escaped  many  disagreeaHe  events  that 
have  happen'd  in  the  meanwhi'c,  and  I 
should  have  avoided  the  parliamentary 
life,  which  experience  has  proved  t-)  be 
neither  suitable  to  my  temper,  nor  con- 
<lucive  to  my  fortune.  In  speaking  of 
the  happiness  which  1  enjoy,  you  will 
agrre  with  me,  in  giving  the  preference 
to  a  sincere  and  sensible  friend ;  and 
though  3'ou  c.nmot  discern  the  t'ull  extent 
of  his  merit,  you  will  casilv  believe  that 
Dey^crdun  ii  the  tnan.  I'erhaps  two 
persons  so  perfectly  fitted  t)  live  together, 
were  never  formed  by  nature  and  educa- 
tion. We  have  both  read  and  seen  a 
great  variety  of  objects;  the  lights  and 
shades  of  our  dift'ercnt  characters  arc 
happily  blended,  and  a  friendship  of 
thirty  years  has  taught  us  to  eujoy  our 
mutual  advantages,  and  to  support  our 
vinavoidabie  imperfections.  In  love  and 
marriage,  some  harsh  sounds  will  some- 
times interrui)t  the  harmony,  and  in  the 
course  of  time,  like  our  neighbours,  we 
must  expect  some  disagreeable  moments; 
but  c«)uridenre  and  freedom  are  the  two 
pillars  of  our  union,  £.nd  1  am  much 
mistaken,  if  the  building  be  not  solid  and 
comfo!  table.  One  disappointment  I 
have  inth  ed  experienced,  and  patiently 
supported.  The  family  who  were  set- 
tled in  Deyverdun's  house  stnrted  some 
unexpected  dilHculties,  and  will  not  leave 
it  till  the  spring;  so  that  you  must  nut 
yet  expect  any  poetical,  or  even  histori- 
cal, description  of  the  beauties  of  my 
habitation.  During  the  dull  monihs 
of  winter  we  are  satisfied  with  a  very 
comfortable  apartment  in  tlie  midrtle  of 
the  town,  and  even  derive  some  advan- 
tage from  this  delay ;  as  it  gives  us  time  to 
arrange  some  plans  of  alteration  and  fur- 
niture, which  will  embellish  our  future 
and  more  elegant  dwelling.  In  this  sea- 
son 1  rise  (not  at  four  in  the  inoming) 
but  a  little  before  eight;  at  nine,  I  am 
called  from  my  study  to  breakfast,  which 
I  always  perform  wldne,  in  the  English 
style,   and,  wi'.h    ;he    aid    «f   (.apiin,    I 

percetv« 
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jHTceivs  no  tiirt'erer  c«  bctweon  I.nusHnne 
and  Uf  iiiinck-sUeet.  <^ur  mornings  Hie 
usually  passt'<l  in  si'parate  studies  ;  wi* 
n«ver  nj  proach  each  otlu-i's  (ioor  witliuut 
a  prcviovis  message,  or  thrice  knocking, 
and  nty  apartment  is  aliea<!v  sacred  and 
foimidahli-  to  strangers.  I  <lrr>s  at  lialf 
past  onr,  and  at  two  (an  early  hour,  to 
which  I  am  not  perfectly  reconciled,)  we 
sit  donn  to  dinner.  We  have  hired  a 
female  cook,  well  skilled  in  h«  r  piofes- 
sion,  and  accustorned  to  the  taste  of  every 
nation-,  as  for  i.'istance,  we  had  e.xceilent 
mince- pies  yesterday.  After  dinner,  and 
the  dt-partiin^  of  our  company,  one,  two, 
or  three  friends,  we  read  together  some 
amusing  book,  or  play  at  chess,  or  retire 
to  our  rooms,  or  make  visits,  or  go  to 
the  coiiee-house.  Between  six  and  seven 
the  assemblies  hegin,  and  1  am  opprr ssed 
only  with  their  number  and  variety. 
Whist,  ill  shillings  or  half  crowns,  is  the 
game  J  generally  play,  and  I  play  three 
rubbers  with  pleasure.  liet\*een  nine 
an  I  ten  we  withdraw  to  our  bread  and 
chees<*,  and  friendly  converse,  which 
>f  nds  us  to  bed  atelevi-n;  but  these  so- 
•ber  hours  are  too  often  interrupted  by 
private  or  nnmerous  suppers,  which  I 
b;)ve  not  the  courage  to  resist,  thouoh  I 
practise  a  laudable  abstinence  at  the  btst 
furnished  tables.  Such  is  the  skeleton 
of  my  lite;  it  is  impossible  to  commiini- 
rate  a  perfect  idea  of  the  vital  and  sub- 
stantial parts,  the  characters  of  the  men 
and  wtnnen  with  wliom  I  have  very  easily 
conr.ectcd  myself  in  looser  and  closer 
boHils,  according  to  tlieir  inclination  and 
my  own.  If  I  do  not  deceive  myeif,  and 
if  D«'yvenlun  does  not  flatter  me,  I  am 
already  a  general  favouriie;  and  as  our 
likings  and  dislikes  are  commonly  mutual, 
I  am  cijually  sutistied  with  the  freedom 
and  elegance  of  manners,  and  (after  pro- 
per allowances  and  exceptions)  with  the 
worthy  and  amiable  qualities  of  many  in- 
dividuals, 'i'lie  autumn  has^een  beauti- 
ful, and  the  winter  hitherto  mild,  but  in 
Janu  iry  v.c  nui-t  expect  some  severe  frost. 
Instead  of  rolling  in  a  coach,  I  walk  the 
streets,  wrapped  up  in  a  fur  cloak;  but 
this  exercise  is  wholesome,  and  except  an 
nccidental  ht  of  the  gout  of  a  few  days,  I 
never  enjoyed  better  hcAith.  I  am  no 
longer  in  I'avillard's  Iiouse,  where  1  was 
almost  ^tarved  with  cold  and  hunger,  and 
y«)U  may  be  assured  !  now  enjoy  every 
benefit  of  .  comfurt,  plenty,  and  even 
•lecent  luxury.      You  wish  me  happy; 


acknowledge  that  such  a  life  is  mora 
Conducive  to  happiness,  than  five  nightt 
in  the  »ve(  k  passed  in  tlie  House  of  Com- 
mons, or  five  mornings  spent  at  the  Cus- 
tom-house. Send  me,  in  return,  a  fair 
account  of  your  own  situation  in  mind 
and  body.  I  um  satisfied  your  own  good 
sense  would  hiivc  reconciled  3'ou  to  inevi- 
table separation  ;  but  there  never  wan 
a  more  suitable  diversion  than  your  visit 
to  Shefiield-Place.  Among  the  innu- 
merable proofs  of  fricndsinp  which  t  have 
received  from  that  family,  there  are  none 
which  aflVct  me  more  sensibly  than  their 
kind  civilities  to  you,  though  I  um  per- 
suaded that  they  are  at  least  as  much  on 
your  account  as  on  mine.  .\t  length 
Madame  de  *****  is  delivered  by 
her  tyrant's  death  ;  her  daughter,  a  valu- 
able woman  of  this  place,  has  made  somo 
enquiries,  and  though  her  own  circum- 
stances are  narrow,  she  will  not  suffer  her 
father's  widow  to  be  left  totally  destitute. 
I  am  g!;id  yon  derived  so  much  mclan. 
choiy  pleasure   from  the  lettero,  \et  hnil 

I  known  it^  I  should  have  withheld  *  * 
♦  *  •   • 


LETTER      CCCir. 

Edicard  Gibbon^  Esq,  to  the  Rit^ht.  Hon. 
Lord  Sheffield. 


Lau.sanro,  July  30,   1788. 
Wednesday,  3  o'cJoci:. 

ft  AVE  but  a  moment  to  say,  before  the 
lieputture  of  the  post,  that  after  a  very 
pleasant  journey  I  arrived  here  ah'iut  half 
an  hour  ago;  tliatlam  as  weliar:ange<l,HS 
if!  had  never  stirred  from  this  p!ace;and 
that  dinner  on  the  table  isjust  announced.- 
Severy  I  dropt  at  his  country-house  about 
two  leagues  olf.  I  just  saluted  the  family, 
wh)  dine  with  me  thellHyalter  to-morrow, 
and  return  to  town  for  some  d.iys,  I  hope 
weeks,  on  my  account.  The,  spn  is  an 
amiable  and  grateful  youth  ;  and.  eve»» 
this  journey  has  taught  me  to  know  and 
to  love  him  still  better.  My  satisfactiou 
would  be  complete,  had  I  not  found  a 
sad  and  serious  alteration  in  poor  Dry- 
verdun:  but  thus  our  joys  are  chequered! 
I  embrace  all  ;  and  at  this  moment  feel 
the  last  pang  of  our  lust  parting  «l  Tun- 
bridge.  Convey  this  letter  or  informa- 
tion, without  delay,  from  Sheffield- Place 
to  Bath.  In  a  few  days  I  shall  wrilii 
mere  amply  to  bolu  places. 

LETTER 
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LETTER     CCCIIL 
The  same  to  the  same. 

CcL  1,  1769. 

A  FTRft  such  an  act  of  vigor  as  my  first 
^*'  loiter,  composed,  finished,  and  dis- 
fatrhed  witliin  half  an  hour  after  my 
landing,  while  the  dinner  was  smoaking 
ow  the  tahlo,  your  knowledge  of  the  ani- 
mal must  have  tauglit  you  to  expect  a 
proportionable  degree  of  relaxati(*n  ;  and 
you  will  be  satisfied  to  hear,  that,  for 
many  Wcilnesdays  and  Saturdays,,  I  have 
coriMimed  more  time  than  would  have 
sufliced  for  the  episilc,  in  devising  reasons 
for  procrastinating  it  to  the  next  post. 
At  this  very  monical  I  begin  so  very  late, 
as  I  am  just  going  to  dress  atid  dine  in  the 
country,  that  1  can  take  only  the  benefit 
of  the  date,  October  the  first,  and  must 
be  content  to  seal  and  send  my  letter  next 
Saturday. 


LETTER    CCCIV, 
The  same  to  the  same* 

October  the  4th. 
Oatuiiday  is  now  arrived,  and  I  much 
^  doubt  whether  I  shall  have  time  to 
finish.  I  rose,  as  usual,  about  seven  ; 
but  as  I  knew  I  should  have  so  much 
time,  you  know  it  would  have  been  ridi- 
culous to  begin  any  thing  before  break- 
fast. When  1  returned  from  my  break, 
fast- room  to  the  library,  unluckily  I 
found  on  the  table  some  new  and  inter- 
titing  books,  which  instantly  caught  my 
attention  ;  aixl  without  injuring  my  cor- 
respondent, 1  could  safdy  bestow  a  sing'e 
hour  to  gratify  my  curiosity,  botne 
tilings  which  1  found  in  them  insensibly 
led  me  to  uiher  books,  and  other  enqui- 
ries; the  morning  has  stolen  away,  and  I 
»h«ll  be  soon  summont'd  to  dress  and  dine 
with  the  two  Scverys,  father  and  son,  who 
are  rrturrved  from  tha  country  on  a  disa- 
greeable errand,  an  illness  of  Madame, 
from  which  she  is  however  recovering. 
Such  is  the  faithful  pictureof  nay  mind  aiid 
manners,  and  from  u  single  day  //mcc  ow- 
^a.  Alter  hafing  been  so  long  chained 
rn  the  oar,  in  a  splendid  galley  indeed,  I 
Jrrely  and  fairly  enjoy  my  Itberty  as  1 
}^fomi»ed  in  my  pr«fac«  ;  range  without 


control  over  the  wide  expanse  of  my  li- 
brary ;  converse,  as  my  fancy  prompt* 
me,  with  poets  and  historians,  philoso- 
phers and  oratrrs,  of  every  age  and 
language;  and  often  indulge  n-y  medita- 
tions in  the  invention  and  arrangeinnnt  of 
mighty  works,  which  I  shall  probably 
never  find  timr:  or  application  to  execute. 
My  garden,  berycau,  and  pavilion,  often 
varied  the  scene  of  ray  studies;  the  beau- 
tiful ^-eather  which  ^ac  have  enjoyed  ex- 
hilarated my  spirits,  and  I  again  tasted 
the  wisdom  and  happiness  of  my  retire- 
ment, till  that  happiness  wa»  interrupted 
by  a  very  serious  calamity,  which  took, 
from  me  for  above  a  fortnight  all  thoughts 
of  study,  oi  amusement,  and  even  of 
correspoiuiencr.  I  mentioned  in  my  first 
letter  the  uneasiness  I  felt  at  poor  Dey- 
Verdun's  declining  health,  how  much  the 
pleasure  of  my  life  was  embittered  by  ths 
sight  of  a  suftering  and  languid  friend. 
The  joy  of  our  meeting  appeared  at  first 
to  revive  him;  and,  though  not  satisfied, 
I  began  to  think,  at  least  to  hope,  that 
he  was  every  day  gaining  ground  ;  w  hen, 
alas!  one  morning  1  was  suddenly  recal- 
led from  my  berceau  to  the  house,  with 
the  dreadful  intelligence  of  an  apoplectic 
stroke;  I  found  him  senseless:  the  best 
assistance  was  instantly  collected;  and 
he  had  the  aid  of  the  genius  and  experi- 
ence of  Mr.  Tissot,  and  of  the  assiduous 
care  of  another  physician,  who  Jor  some 
time  scarcely  quitted  his  bedside  either 
night  or  day.  While  I  was  in  momen- 
tary dread  of  a  relapse,  with  a  confession 
from  his  physicians  that  such  a  relapse 
must  be  fatal,  you  will  feel  that  1  wa« 
much  more  to  be  pitied  than  my  friend. 
At  length,  art  or  nature  triumphed  over 
the  enemy  of  life,  i  was  soon  assured 
that  nil  immediate  danger  was  past;  and 
v\o\<  for  many  days  Ihave  bad  the  satis- 
faction of  seeing  him  recover,  though  by 
slow  degree*:,  his  health  and  strength, 
his  sleep  and  «p(>eiite.  lie  now  walks 
about  the  gar<U?n,  and  receives  his  par- 
thcular  friends,  but  has  not  yet  gon« 
abroad.  His  future  health  will  depend 
very  much  upon  his  own  prudence;  but, 
at  all  events,  this  has  been  a  very  serious 
warning;  and  ti-e  slightest  indisposition 
will  hereafter  assume  a  viry  furmidabU 
aspect.  But  let  us  turn  from  this  me* 
lancholy  suli)€Ct, — The  Man  of  the  Peo- 
ple esca}>e(l  from  tae  tumult,  the  bloody 
tumult  of  the  Westminster  election,  tJ 
the  lakes  and  mountains  of  Switzerland^ 
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ami  I  was  informed  that  he  was  arrived 
at  th«'  l.yon  d'Or.  I  sent  a  com p) uncut; 
he  answered  it  lu  |.pi»nn,  snd  sealed  nt 
m>  house  for  the  remainder  of  tli?  dxy. 
i  have  cat  aiui  drank,  and  conversed  and 
sat  up  all  ni^ht  with  Fox  in  England; 
but  it  iifver  has  happened,  perhaps  it 
nevr  cnn  happen  again,  that  I  shonld 
enjoy  him  as  1  did  that  day,  alone,  from, 
ten  in  the  mornin>i  till  ten  at  night. 
Poor  Doyverdiin,  before  his  accident, 
wantod  s|iirits  to  appear,  and  has  regret- 
ted it  since.  Our  conversation  never 
j3agcod  a  mom»'nt ;  and  he  seemed  tho- 
rouolily  pK'ased  with  the  place  and  with 
bis  company.  We  had  little  politics  ; 
though  he  gave  me,  in  a  few  words,  such 
a  character  of  Pitt,  as  one  great  roan 
should  give  of  another  his  rival :  much  of 
hooks,  from  my  own,  on  which  he  flatter- 
ed very  pleasantly,  to  Homer  and  the 
Arabian  Nights:  much  about  the  coun% 
try,  my  garden  (which  he  undcrr 
stands  far  better  than  I  do),  and, 
upon  the  whole,  I  think  he  envies  me, 
and  would  do  so  were  he  minister. 
The  next  morning  I  gave  him  a  guide  to 
walk  him  about  the  town  and  country, 
and  invited  stune company  to  meet  him  at 
dinner.  The  following  day  he  continued 
his  journey  to  Bern  and  Zurich,  and  I 
have  heard  of  him  by  various  means. 
The  ptiople  gaze  on  him  as  a  prodigy,  but 
he  sliews  little  inclination  to  converse 
with  them,  &c.  6:c.  &c.  Our  friend 
I>ongJ(ts  has  been  curious,  attentive, 
agreeable  ;  and  in  every  place  where  he 
resided  some  days,  he  has  left  acquaint- 
ance who  esteem  and  regret  him  :  I  never 
knew  so  clear  and  general  an  impression. 
After  this  long  letter  \  have  many 
things  to  say,  though  none  of  any  press- 
ing consequer.ee.  1  hope  you  are  ni)t 
idle  in  the  deliverance  of  Beriton,  though 
the  late  events  and  edicts  of  France  begin 
to  reconcile  me  to  the  possession  of  dirty 
acres.  What  think  you  of  Necker  and 
the  States  Generales  ?  Are  not  the  pub- 
lic expectations  too  sanguine  ?  Adieu.  I 
will  write  soon  to  my  lady  separately, 
though  1  have  not  any  particular  sub-- 
^ect  iwj  her  ear.     Ever  j^ouis^ 


LETTER    CCCV. 

The  same  to  the  same. 

laiiianne,  August,  178>. 
A  FTER  receiving  and  dispatching  tba 
■*^  power  of  attorney,  \ai<^\.  Wednesday, 
I  opened,  with  some  palpitation,  the  un- 
expected missive  which  arrived  this  morn- 
ing. The  perusal  of  the  contents  spoiled 
my  breakfast.  They  are  disagreeable  io 
themselves,  alarmitjg  in  their  conse- 
quences, and  peculiarly  unpleasant  at 
the  present  moment,  when  I  hoped  to 
have  tormed  ajid  completed  the  arrange- 
mejus  of  my  future  life.  I  do  not  per. 
fectly  understand  what  are  these  deed« 
which  are  so  inflexibly  required ;  thd 
wills  and  marriage-settlements  I  have  suf- 
ficiently answered.  But  your  arguments 
do  not  convince  *••*,  and  I  have  very 
little  hope  from  the  Lenborough  search. 
What  will  be  the  event  ?  If  his  objec- 
tions  are  only  the  result  of  legal  scrupu- 
losity, surely  they  might  be  removed, 
and  every  chink  might  be  filled,  by  a 
general  bond  of  indemnity,  in  which  I 
boldly  ask  you  to  join,  as  it  will  be  a 
substantial  important  act  of  friendship, 
without  any  possible  risk  to  yourself  or 
your  successors.  Should  he  still  remain 
obdurate,  I  must  believe  what  I  alreafly 
suspecti  that  ****  repents  of  his  pur- 
chase, and  wishes  to  elude  the  conclu- 
sion. Our  case  would  then  be  hopeless, 
ibi  otnnis  efuius  labor,  and  the  estate 
would  be  returned  on  our  hands  with  tha 
taint  of  a  bad  title.  The  refusal  of  mort- 
gage does  not  please  me  ;  but  surely  our 
offer  shews  some  confidence  in  the  good- 
ness of  my  title,  if  he  will  not  take 
eight  thousand  pounds  at  Jour  per  cent, 
we  must  look  out  elsewhere;  new  doubts 
and  delays  will  arise,  and  I  am  persuaded 
that  you  will  not  place  an  implicit  conii- 
dence  in  any  attorney.  I  know  not  a$ 
3'et  your  opinion  about  my  Lausanne 
purchase.  If  you arct against  it,  the  present 
positirn  of  aJdairs  gives  you  great  advan- 
tage, ^c.  &:c.  The  Scverys  are  all  well* 
an  uucomnwn  cirtunstance  for  the  four 
p<?rsons  of  the  fajnily  at  once.  They  arc 
now  at  Mc*x>  a  country-house  six  miles 
from  hence,  which  1  visit  to-morrow  for 
two  or  three  days.  They  often  come  to 
tovvu>  aiid  we  shall  contrive   tu  pass  a 
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part  of  the  aulumn  together  at  RoUe.     I     pa-^sed  an   anxious  year,  but  my  anxiety 
want  to  cJiange  the  scene  ;  and   beautilul     is  now  at  a'-  »*nd.  and  the  prospect  In-ffre 
as  tlie  gar.leu  aiid   proi^iccl  muil  appear     nie  is  a  inelancholy  •'oiiiude.     I  am  stiH 
to  every  eye,  I  feel  that  the  state  of  my     det'ply  rooted  jn  this  country  :  the  pos- 
own    mind    casts  a    f;loom    over   ihtin  ;     Jf^sion  of  this  paradise,  the  fnendship  uf 
evcrv  spot,  every  walk,  every  bench,   re-     tiie  .»evt>r\s,  a  mrxle  of  society  suited  to  my 
cala'tlie  meruory  of  those  hours,  of  those     taste,  ano  tht;  enormous  i rouble  and  er/^rncc 
conversations,  wliich  will  return  no  more,     of  a  oigiittion.     Vet  in  Eii»l.ind   (when 
Tint  I  tear  myself  from  the  subject.     I     the  ])»esent  clouds  are  <lispelie(l)  I  c<;uhi 
could  not  help  writing  tu-day,  though  I     lf>rm  a  very    comfortable    establnhment 
do  not   find  1   liave   said  any  thing  very  in    London,    or   raiher  at    Bath;  and    I 
material.    As  you  must  be  con.xcious  that  have  a  very  noble  country-seat  at   about 
jou  have  agitated  rnc,  ycu  will  not  po^t-  t^n  miles  from  Kast  Grinstcad  in  Sus-jex. 
pone  any  Rgreeablc,  or  even  decisnc  in-  That  spot  is  dearer  to  ine  than  the  rest  of 
telligeiicc.     I  almost  hesitate,  whether  I  the  three   kingdoms ;  and   1   have  some- 
shall  ran  (ver  to  England,  to  consult  with  times  wondered   how  two  men,   so  r.ppo- 
you  on   tlic  bpot,   and   to  fly  from    poor  site  in  their  tempers  and  pursuits,  should 
j)<yvenlun's  shade,  xvhich  meets  luc  at  have  imbibed    so  l«jng  and  lively  a  pro- 
evcvy  turn.     1  did   not  expect   to  have  pen«ity  for  ench  other.     Sir  Stanior  Por- 
fe.'t  his  loss  so  sharply.     Hut  six  hundred  ten  is   just  dead.      lie  has  left  his  widow 
miles  I   Why  are  we  so  far  of}'?  with  a   moderate  pension,  and    two  chil- 
Once   niore,   What  is  the  difficulty  of  dr»n,    my    nearest  lelations  :  the  eldest 
the  title?    Will  men  of  sense,  in  a  sensi-  Charlotte,  is  about  l^uuisa's  age,  and  also 
ble  couniry,  never  get  rid  of  the  tyranny  a  most  amiable  sensible  young  creature, 
of  lawyers?  more  oppressive  and   ridicu-  ^  have  c<  nceived  a  romantic  Jcleaofedu- 
Jous  thun  even  the  old  joke  of  lh«  cler-  eating  and  adoptiiig  her  ;  as  we  descend 
py.     is  not  a  term   of  seventy  or  eighty  i»t"    the    vale    of  )ear»    our  infirmities 
Tears,  nearly  twtnty  in  my  own  person,  require  some  domestic    female    society  : 
MifTiCienl  to    prove  our  legal  possession?  Charlotte  would    l.-e   the  comfort  of  my 
Will  not  the  KCords  of  fines  and  rrcove-  age,  and    I   could   reward    hir  care  and 
Ties  alien  that  /^  am  free  from  Hny  bar  of  tentleriiess   with    a   decent    fortune.      A 


entails  and  settlements?  Consult  some 
"•age  of  the  law,  whtlher  tlitir  present  de- 
mand be  necessary  and  legal.  If  your 
ground  be  firm,  force  them  to  execute 
the  agreement  or  forfeit  the  deposit.  JUit 
if,  as  I  much  fear,  they  have  a  right, 
tnd  a  wish,  to  elude  the  consummalion, 
would  it  not  be  belter  to  re'cae  tl.cni  at 
once,  than  to  be  hung  up  for  Cve  years, 
ns  in  the  case  of  Lovcgrove,  which  cost 
me   in   the  end    four    or   five    thousand 


thousand  difficulties  oppose  the  execution 
of  the  plan,  which  1  hav»-  Hfver  opened 
but  to  3 on  ;  yet  it  would  be  less  impiac- 
tirable  in  England  than  in  Switzerland. 
Adieu.  1  am  wounded  ;  pour  some  oil 
into  my  wounds  :  yet  I  k.ni  U-ss  unhappy 
since  1  have  thrown  my  mind  upon 
paper. 

Are  ynu  not  amaeed  at  the  French 
revolution?  'i'hey  have  the  power,  will 
they   have   tht;  moderation,    to    establish 


pounds?     Vou  arc   bold,  you  are  wi^e;     *  good  constitution?    Adieu,  e\ei  yours. 
«ons.ult,  resolve,   net.      In   my  penulti- 


mate lelitr  I  «lropped  a  strange  hint,  th.it 
a  miiriiition  homeward  was  not  impossi- 
Me.  1  know  not  what  to  say  ;  my  mind 
all  atloal ;  jet  you  will  not  rr.pri>iich 
r.tc  with  caprice  or  incon>lancy.  JIow 
many  jcars  did  you  damn  my  scheme  of 
retiring  to  l.au>anne !  I  executed  that 
plan  ;  I  found  as  much  happiness  ns  is 
Cumpatiblu  with  human  iiatnrr,  and  <I«r- 


LE  T  T  E  R    CCCVI. 

'J  he  same  to  tkesume. 

I.aiisanne,  December  15lh,  ITS?. 
"Y^ou   have  often  reason  to  accuse  my 
-*■     strange  silence  and   neglect  in  the 
most  important  of  7nj/  omi  affinrs;  for  I 


ing  lour  years   (I7S.S  — 1787)    I    never  will  presume  to  assert,  that  in  a  business 

l>riathsJ  a  jigh  of  repentance.     On  my  of   yours    of    equal    consequence,    you 

return    from     England     the    scene    whs  should     not    find    me   cold    or   careless. 

»d:  I  found  only  a  taint  semblance  But  on  the  present  occasion  my  silence 

^y::6nn,  a,.!   tlmt  semblance   was  is,    perhaps,    the   highest  compliment  | 


>y  fftdin>;  fr  m  n.y  »:ghl.     I   have 


ever  puid  you.     lou  remem  .r  the  an* 


Seel.  V. 
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swer  of  Philip  of  Macctlon :  *'  Philip 
*'  may  >Ui-}),  while  lie  knows  thitt  Pai- 
"  mcnio  is  awake."  I  expected,  aiiH, 
to  say  the  triitl>,  I  wished  that  my  Par- 
menio  would  have  decided  and  acted, 
without  expecting  my  dilatory  answer, 
and  in  his  decision  I  should  have  acqui- 
esced with  implicit  confidence.  But 
since  you  wiJl  have  my  opinion.  Id  us 
consider  the  present  state  of  my  att'-urs. 
in  the  course  of  mv  life  I  have  often 
known,  ana  son-etiniei.  filt,  the  dilKcul- 
ty  -of  getting  money,  but  I  now  ilnd  my- 
self involved  in  a  n.ore  siii;^ular  liistress, 
the  flitJiciilty  nf  placing  it,  and  if  it  con- 
tinues much  li-iii>er,  I  shall  almost  ivi"«h 
for  my  land  again. 

I  pLjfectly  agree  with  you,  that  it  is 
l;ad  management  to  purchase  in  the 
lunds  when  they  do  not  yield  four  pounds 
per  cent.        ****** 

Seme  of  this  money  I  can  place  safely, 
by  means  of  my  bsuiker  here;  and  f 
shall  possess,  what  1  have  always  desired, 
a  command  of  cash,  which  I  cannot 
abuse  to  my  prejudice,  since  I  have  it 
in  my  power  to  supply  wilh  my  pen  any 
extraordinary  or  f;iiiciful  indulgence  of 
pxpence.  And  so  much,  much  indee<l, 
for  pecuniary  matters.  What  would  you 
have  me  say  of  the  affairs  of  J' ranee  ? 
We  are  toi>  near,  an«l  too  remote,  to  Ibrm 
an  accurate  judgment  of  that  wonderful 
scene.  The  abused  of  the  court  and  go* 
veriimefit  called  aloud  for  reformation  ; 
and  it  has  happened,  as  it  will  always 
happen,  that  an  innocent  well-disposed 
prince  has  paid  the  forft-it  of  the  wins  of 
Lis  predecessors;  of  the  ambition  of  I^ewis 
the  Fourteenth,  of  the  profusion  of  Jjevvis 
the  Fifteenih.  The  French  nation  had  a 
glorious  opportunity,  but  they  have 
«i bused,  and  may  lose  'tU'.'ir  advantages. 
J I  (hey  had  been  content  with  a  liberal 
translation  of  our  k)slem,  if  they  iiad 
r.-spected  ttje  prerogatives  of  the  crown, 
and  the  piivi.egcs  ot  the  nobbs,  they 
plight  have  raised  a  solid  fabric  on  the 
only  true  fuundjtinn,  the  natural  aristo- 
cracy of  a  free  country.  IJow  different 
is  the  prospect !  Their  ksng  brought  a 
captive  to  Paris,  after  his  palace  had  been 
stained  by  the  blood  of  his  guards  ;  tbe 
nobles  in  exile;  the  clergy  plundered  in 
a  way  which  strikes  at  the  root  of  all 
property  ;  the  capital  an  independent 
republic  ;  the  union  of  the  prt)vinces  dis- 
jfjlved  ;  -ihe  Qames  of  discord  kindled  by 


the  worst  of  men ;  (in  that  light  I  consider 
Muabcau  ;)  ar.d  the  hoiK-itest  of  the 
assembly,  a  set  of  mid  visionaries,  (lik« 
cur  Dr.  Price,)  who  gravely  «lebatc,  and 
dream  about  the  establi^hment  of  a  pure 
and  perftci  democracy  of  five-aud-lwentv 
millions, the  virtues  of  the  golden  age,  and 
the  primitive  rights  and  erpiality  of  man- 
kind,  which  would  leail,  in  fair  reasoti- 
ing,  to  an  equal  partition  of  lands  anti 
money.  How  many  years  must  elapse 
betoro  France  can  recover  anv  vigour,  or 
resume  hor  stulion  among  the  poweis  of 
Fuiope!  As  yet,  there  is  no  symptom 
of  a  great  nuui,  a  Pvichlieu  or  a  Crom- 
weli,arising,cither  to  restore  themonarchy, 
or  to  lead  the  commonwealth.  'I'ho 
weight  of  Paris,  more  deeply  t-ngaged  m 
the  funds  than  «//  the  rest  ot  the  king- 
dom, will  long  delay  a  bankrujjtcy ; 
and  if  it  should  happtn,  it  will  be, 
both  in  the  cause  and  the  effect,  a  mea- 
sure of  weaknejis,  rather  than  of  strength. 
You  send  me  to  Chamberry,  to  see  a 
prince  and  an  arclibishop.  Alas!  wo 
have  exiles  enough  kere,  with  the  Mar- 
shal de  Castries  and  the  Duke  de  (luignes 
at  their  head ;  and  this  inundatum  a( 
strangers,  which  use<l  to  be  confined  to 
the  summer,  will  now  stagnate  all  tho 
winter.  The  only  ones  wh"tn  I  have 
seen  with  pleasure  are  Mr.  Mounier,  tint 
lute  president  »if  the  national  assembly, 
and  the  Count  de  Lally;  thev  have  b;)ih 
dined  with  me.  Mounier,  who  is  a  se- 
rious dry  politician,  is  returned  to  Dau- 
piiine.  Lally  is  an  amiable  man  of  t.'.e 
world,  and  a  poet:  he  passes  the  winter 
here.  You  know  how  much  1  prefer  w 
quiet  select  society  to  a  crowd  of  names 
and  titles,  and  that  I  always  seek  coti- 
Vfcrsation  with  a  view  to  anr.sscment,  ra- 
ther than  information.  What  happy 
countries  are  Fnglaiid  and  Swiucri.iiil, 
if  they  know  and  pieiscrve   ihtir  happi- 

I)CS.*. 

I  have  a  thomand  things  to  say  to  my 
Ladv,  .Maria,  and  i.r>uisn,  but  I  can  add 
only  a  short  postscript  about  the  Ma- 
deira. Oocd  Madeira  is  now  become 
essential  to  my  health  and  reputation. 
May  yiiur  hogshead  prove  as  good  as 
the  lust;  may  it  not  be  iniciccpted  b/ 
the  rebels  or  the  Austrians.  What  a 
scene  again  in  that  country!  Happy 
England!  Happy  Switzerland!  1  a^aia 
repeat^  adieu. 


L^TfFH 
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LETTER     eCCVII. 
T^e  same  to  the  iaine» 

Lau?aiwe,  April  27,  1793. 

MV  dearest  frienfl,  for  such  you  most 
truly  nre,  nor  does  there  exist  a 
person  \*ho  obtains,  or  shall  ever  obtain, 
a  suj>erior  place  in  iny  esleera  and  affec- 
tion. 

After  too  long  a  silence  I  was  sitting 
down  to  write,  when,  only  j'esterday 
mornin};  (such  is  now  the  irregular  slow- 
ness of  the  English  post),  1  was  suddenly 
Plnick,  indeed  struck  to  the  heart,  by  the 
fatal  intelligence*  from  Sir  Henry  Clinton 
and  Mr.  do  Lally.  Alas!  what  is  life, 
»nd  what  arc  our  hopes  and  projects! 
When  1  embraced  her  at  your  departure 
from  Lausanne,  could  I  imagine  that  it 
was  for  the  last  time  ?  when  1  postponed 
to  another  summer  ray  journey  to  Eng- 
land, could  I  apprehend  that  I  never, 
never  should  see  her  again  ?  I  always 
hoped  that  sbe  would  spin  her  feeble 
thread  to  a  long  duration,  and  that  her 
delicate  fmmc  would  survive  (as  is 
often  the  case)  many  constitutions  of 
a  stouter  appearance.  In  four  days ! 
in  your  absence,  in  that  of  her  children'. 
But  she  is  now  at  rest;  and  if  there  be  a 
future  life,  her  mild  virtues  have  surely 
entitled  her  to  the  reward  of  pure  and 
perfect  felicity.  It  is  for  you  that  I  feel, 
and  I  can  judge  of  your  sentiments  by 
comparing  tbeni  with  my  own.  I  have 
lost,  it  is  true,  an  amiable  and  aflfection- 
ate  friend,  whom  I  had  known  and  loved 
•bove  thrceand- twenty  years,  and  whom 
1  often  styled  by  the  endearing  name  of 
sister.  But  you  are  deprived  of  the  com- 
panion of  your  life,  the  wife  of  your 
choice,  and  the  mother  of  your  children; 
poor  children!  the  liveliness  of  Maria, 
and  the  softness  of  Louisa,  render  them 
almost  equally  the  objects  of  my  tenderest 
compassion.  I  do  not  wish  to  aggravate 
your  grief;  but,  in  the  sincerity  of  friend- 
•litj),  I  cannot  hold  a  different  language. 
1  know  the  impotence  of  reason,  axn\  I 

*  1  he  death  of  Lady  Shrfli-.-Id. 


much  fear  that  the  strength  of  your  cha- 
racter will  serve  to  rnnke  a  sharper  aurf 
more  lasting  impression. 

The  only  consolation  in  these  melan- 
choly trials  to  which  human  lite  is  ex- 
posed, the  only  one  at  least  in  which  I 
have  any  confidence,  is  the  presence  of 
a  real  friend ;  and  of  that,  as  far  as  it 
depends  on  myself,  you  shall  not  be  des- 
titute. I  regret  the  few  days  that  must 
be  lost  in  some  necessary  preparation ; 
bit  I  trust  that  to-morrow  se'nni^ht  (May 
the  fifth)  I  shall  be  able  to  set  forwards 
on  my  journey  to  England;  and  when  this 
letter  reaches  you,  I  shall  be  considerably 
advanced  on  my  way.  As  it  is  yet  pru- 
dent to  keep  al  a  respectful  distance  from 
the  banks  of  the  Trench  Rhine,  I  shall 
incline  a  little  to  the  right,  and  proceerl 
by  Schaftbuse  and  Stutgard  to  FrankfoK 
and  Cologne :  the  Austrian  Netherlands 
are  now  open  and  safe,  and  I  am  sure  of 
being  able  at  least  to  pass  from  Ostend  to 
Dover;  whence,  without  passing  through 
London,  I  shall  pursue  the  direct  roatl  tgt 
Sheffield-Place.  Unless  J  should  nwet  with 
some  unforeseen  accidents  and  delays,  I 
hope,  before  the  end  of  the  month  to 
share  your  solitude,  and  sympathize  witb 
your  grief.  All  the  difliculties  of  the  jour- 
ney, which  my  indolence  had  probably 
magnified,  have  now  disappeared  before 
a  stronger  passion;  and  you  will  not  be 
sorry  to  hear,  that,  as  far  as  Frankfort 
to  Cologne,  I  shall  enjoy  the  advantage 
of  the  society,  the  conversation,  the  Ger- 
man language,  and  the  active  nssistance 
ofSevery.  His  attachment  to  me  is  the 
sole  motive  which  prompts  him  to  un- 
dertake this  troublesome  journey;  and 
as  soon  as  he  has  seen  me  over  the  rough- 
est ground,  he  will  immediately  return 
to  Lausanne.  The  poor  young  ntan  lov> 
cd  Lady  S.  as  a  mother,  and  the  whole 
family  is  deeply  affected  by  an  event 
which  reminds  them  too  painfully  of  their 
own  misfortune.  Adieu.  I  could  write 
volumes,  and  shall  therefore  break  off 
abruptly.  I  shall  write  on  the  road,  and 
hope  to  find  a  few  lines  a  paste  restante  at 
Frankfort  and  Brussels.  Adieu  i  evep 
yours. 


THE  END. 


W.  Flint,  fi later,  Old  Bailty. 
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